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| PRINCE « OF ABISSINTA. | 


voter r nir. A 
ee » 1 5 ' ay Y 
r ro e e s | 
oy Sens, = H A P. * - fag; a ſpacious valley in the ki Am- | 4 
„ bara, ſurrounded on every fide. by woun- 
brew rion OF. A rant In A tains, of which the ſummits. overhang _ 
© VALLEY, te middle part. "The only pallage, 7 


2 could be entered, was a cavern _ 
paſſed under a rock, of which.it has 
een bh pured whether it. was, the” 7% 
yon nature or of human induftry.  -- 


E wholiften with credulity that 
to the whiſpers of 2 
and perſue with eagerneſs 
the phantom of 


age of the gates of iron, forged by 
ry Rolla mor- ancient days, | ſo 


| Raſſelas could without the he 
Fn tobe . ro 3 — p 0 
8 fourk | mountains on 
who ris — that 


- 
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4 | RASSELAS, PRINCE of ABISSINIA. 


. ſhook ſpies fro the rocks, and e 
month dropped fruits upon the grou 
All animals that bite the graſs, or brouſe 

ſhrub, whether wild or tame, wan- 
ered in this extenſive circuit, ſecured 
ſrom beaſts of prey by the mounthins 
which confined them, - On- * 
were flocks and herds feedin e 
paſturts, on another all the s of 
chaſe friſking in the lawns; the rightly 
kid was bounding on the rocks, the ſub- 
tle monkey frolicking-in the meets, and 
the ſolemn elephant repofing in the ſhade. 
All the diverſities of the world were 
brought together, the bleſſings of nature 
were collected, and it's evils extracted 
and excluded, 
The valley, wide and fruitful, ſup- 
plied ĩt's inhabitants with the neceſſaries 
of life, and all delights and ſuperfluities 
were at.the annual viſit which the 
| emperour paid his children, when the 


iron gate was opened to the ſound of mu- 


fick; and during eight days every one 
that reſided in te valley was required 
2 whatever might contribute to 


ſecluſion pleaſant, to fill up the _ 


vacancies of attention, and leſſen the 
tediouſneſs of time. Every deſire was 
immediately granted. All the artificers 
6f pleaſure were called to gladden the 
feſtivity; the muſicians exerted the 

of harmony, and the dancers ed 


their activity before the princes, in hope 


that they ſhould paſs their Hves in this 
bliſsful captivity, to which thoſe only 
were admitted whoſe performance was 
thought able to add novelty to luxury. 
Such was the appearance of ſecurity and 
delight which this' retirement afforded, 
that they, to whom it was new, always 
defired that it might be perpetual; and 
as thoſe, on whom the iton gate had once 
cloſed, were never ſuffered to return, the 
effect of longer experience could not be 
known. Thus every year produced new 
ſchemes of delight, and' new ee <E 
for impriſonment. 


The palace ſtood n an eminence 
rHiſed about thirty paces above the ſur- 
face of the lake. It was divided into 


many ſquares or e "built win 


greater or Jeſs magnifictnce, atcordin 
to the rank of thoſe for whom they 


1 The roofs* were turned into 


#rches of maſſy ſtorie 3 by a cement 
oor wry er by tima, un 4 thebyitd- 
ood from century to cehtury de- 
| * the ſolſtitial v eee 
| bert, eco whrn need of reparation, | 


* 2 


171 
* 


Thie houſe, which was ſb large as to 
be fully known to none but ſome an- 
cient officers who ſu; inherited 
the ſecrets of the was built as if 
ſuſpicion herſelf. had dictated the plan. 
To every room there was an open and 
ſecret paſſage, ev uare had a com- 
munication with the reſt, either from the 


upper ſtories . or by 


ſubterranean 
apartments. oy of the 8 had 


| unſulpeRed ſors in which' a long 


race of monarchs had 
ſures. They then cloſed 


their trea- 


up the o 
with marble, which was never to 2 


moved but in the — 

the kingdom; and recorded * 
mulations in a book which was itſelf 
concealed 2 8938 
the emperour, att y UT 
who od next i in ſucceſſion, 


CHAP. u. 


THE DISCONTENT OF RASSELAS IN 
THE HAPPY . 


TERE the ſons and of 
Abiſſinia lived only to know the 
ſoft viciſſitudes of pleaſure and repoſe, 
attended by all chat were fleilful to de- 
light, and 8 with whatever the 


ſenſes can enj They wandered in 
2 of f and ſlept in the 
ortreſſes of ſecurity. E art was 
practiſed to make them p wich their 
own condition. The ſ wh N 2 
ed them, told them o 


miſeries of Woll life, e 
all beyond the mountains as regions 2 


calamity, where diſtord was always rag - 
in 178 where man preyed £10 


de their o N of their own 
-_ 7, were dels entertained. —9 
Rs of which was the 
1 were excit 7 
fre n ee differente enjoy 
a”; nd revelry dt dl 
e bufineſs of every hou crow the Jag 
morning to the cloſe of eyen.. Fer 1 


heſe methods 2 7 1. 
fa few of the. 9 5 1 125 wiſhed, 
to enlar their bounds, but paſſed their, 
lives in full conviftion that 55 had all _ 
within their reach that 
could beſtow, and pitied thoſe whom. 


1 Ii from this ſeat of trat 
e * 


a of 


43 


288 


of miſe bb. 5 FIR "lh Tins , 
7 4 - 


r „ W _-_ RS 
* 


Thus they roſe in the 


la t night, 
lay doom ot ihr, plex 


las, who in the twenty- 


E 


morning and 
eaſed with each 
all but Raſſe· 
n year. of his * 
w himſelf from 
emblies, and to 
delight i in foli walks and ſilent me- 
ditation. — he. hors ar" 
covered with luxury, forgot to ta 
Ginn tor port before him 


e, and 8 — to renew his 
pleaſure : he neglected their offici- 
1 rep ples then 1 and 

ſpem ſham wag ter day on s of ri- 


with trees, where he 
ſometimes liſtened to the birde in the 


is eyes u 
rains filled with animals, of which ſome 


oo 


in i _ converſation he had formerly 


IL 


hted, followed him ſecretly, in hope 
iſcovering the cauſe of his diſquiet. 


was; near. him, having for ſome time 
as aan upon th goat that were 

among t roc » began to 
compare heir condition with his own. 
| ! faid he, makes the dif- 
_ © ference between man and: all the reſt 


$.. * that ſtrays beſide me has the ſame cor- 
.* poral * with 2 ; E= is 
v3 ropa the graſs, he is 
6 res. 4M yrs . the Ro his thirſt 
* and hunger are appeaſed, be is ſatisfied 
c * and lleeps ; be riſes again and is hun- 
. he is 
am age and th | 
thirſt and hunger ceaſe I am not 
am, like him, pained with 
tr want, — not, like him, ſatisfied 
„ re 1echous and gloomy; . 
1 n 
8 attention. The 


fit in Cen 
* happineſs on the 2 and waſte 

ir lives in tunin 
* rits of ſounds. 1 can call the 
% lurauiſt and the Gnger, but the ſoungs 
: 3 


$4 


RASSE LAS, PRINCE: or A'BISSINIA: 


5 who knew not that any one 


* of the animal creation? Every beaſt 


again fol and js at reſt. 1 
irſty like him, but 


alneſs, The intermediate hours 


one unvaried ſe-' 


6 — us Loy yet more weari ſome 
n diſcover. within me 
power 5 Trepe tien which 3 eg 
utted <4 put it * pleaſure, 
4 12 feel my Kir 40 ighied. 
© ſurely has Gin latent. — for which 
« this 4 affords no gratification,, or 


© which, muſt be ſatisfied before he can 
« be happy.” 

Aﬀter this he lified. up his head, as 
ſeeing tde moon riling, walked 
—— „At he 
fields, and ſaw the animals around him, 
Ve,“ ſaid he, © are happy, and need 
6 notenvy me that walk thus among you, 
© burdened with) myſelf; nor do 

* gentle heings, envy your felicity, 12 

© 1t)is not the felicity of man. have 
many diſtreſſes from which ye are fy 


8. * 1 when I do not feet it; 
© ſometimes ſhrink at evils recolledied, | 
« and ſometimes ſtart at evils antici- 


; na ; ſurely the equity of Providence 
0 balanced peculiar ſufferings n 


ents.” 


if enj | 
ſages, | W. ith obſervations like theſe thepriace 


amuſed himſelf as he returned, uttering 


them with à ptaintive-voice, yet with a 


look that- diſcovered him to ferl ſome 


oo, 


© be has ſome defires diſtin from lenſes 


aff 


paſſed r. 


complacence in his own perſpicacity, and 


to receive ſome ſolace of the miſtries of 


life, from conſciouſneſs of the delicacy | 
with which. he felt, and the eloquence 


with which he bewailed them. He ming. 


led cheerfully in the diverſions of 
evening, —— all rejuiced to find that lis 
n e G * 5 1 
cn „ ee 


rut WANTS or HIM THAT WANTS. | 
NOTHING. - + +6 . | 


Of the next day bis old Inftruſtor, 
imagining that be bad now made 
himſelf. acquainted with bis diſeaſe of 
mind, was in hope of curing it by coun- 


a, and officiouſly ſau % an oport 


of conference, 


prince, 


having lang conſidered Eo as one whote 


int 


were exhauſted, was not v 


willing to afford. Why, ſaid 4 
does this man thus i 1 upon . 


© ſhall I be never ſuffered to 


— 4rwe 
©: leQures which pleaſed only 4 
© we new, and to become new 
mu 


into the wood, and compoſed da a 


be forgotten? He then 


— 


| 
| 
' 
: 
' 
| 


6 RASSELAS, PRINCE: or ABLSSINFA. 


ks uſual meditations ; when, before his 
thoughts had taken any ſertled form; he 
perceived his purſuer at his fide, and was 
— 1 prompted by his i wager ey - 
y away; bark being unwillin 
offend a me wg he fad hs 


down with him on the bank. 
The old man, thus ent 


to lamem the change which 
y obſerved in the prince, ** to en - 


quire why he ſo often retired len the © | 


L of the palace, to londlineſk and 

ce. © I fly from * ſaid the 
prince, bend plealure has ceaſed to 
pleaſe; I am lonely becauſe I am mi- 
U amen and am 1 to mon 
*'w m fence 't pineſs o 
© others. LN Sir, ai e ſage, 
© are che firſt who has complained of 


* miſery in the bapp bes ly I hope to 
* convince you that your comp is. 


© have no real cauſe. You are here ih 
full poſſeſſion of all that the emperour 
4. of Abiſfinia can beſtow; here is neither 
labour to be endured nor danger to be 
© dreaded, yet here is all that labour or 
© danger can procure of purchaſe. Look 
- round and tell me which of your wants 
© is without ſupp] if you want nothing, 
© how are you un bots 
* That T want Aeg, ſaid the 
ince, or that I know not what 1 
want; is the cauſe of my complaint; 
© if T had any known want, I ſhould 
© have à certain Wiſh; that with would 


_ 4 excite endeavour, and I ſhould not 


then repine to ſee the ſan move & 
© ſlowly towards the weſtern mountain, 
or lament when the day breaks, _ 
j wilt no longer hide me from m 

4 oy When 1 fee the kids and 

* lambs chaſing one another, I fancy 
© that I ſhould be happy if I had ſome- 
© thing to perſue. But, poſſeſſing all 
4. that” 1 can want, I find one day and 
one hour exactly like another, except 
© that the latter is ſtill more tedious than 
© the former. Let your experience in- 
form me how the day may now ſeem 
© as ſhort as in my childhood, while 


_ © nature was yet freſh, and every mo- 


© ment ſhewed me what J never had ob- 
4 ferved before. I have already enjoyed 
© too much; give me ſomething to deſire. 


to reply, yet was unwillin to be ſilent. 
* Sir, faid he, if ad ſeen the 


© miſeries of. the world; yu! weld 


once reve- 
| Ge do and eg he invited him to 


N ens PRINCE CONTI ons ro onmevy 


© know-how to value your preſent 


Now;” faid the nt le 
2 
| - 887 I Mall 


to ſee the — of the world; © 
9 t of them is neceſſary 
© happineſs." i n * 


41 
nA "TG 


- = 


| AND MUSE." * 
Ir this time es of wy 
laimed t ur of r 
the AA g was 3 The 
old man went way fulficiently —_ 
tented, to find that his Ig 
produced the only conctuſion — == 
were intended to prevent. Nut in t 
decline of life Pon: and 
ſhort' duration; whether it 
bear eaſily what we have borne long 3 
or that, finding ourſelves in age leſs re- 
garded, we leſs others; or, "= 
we look with flight regard upon 
— to which we know that the hand 
of death is about to put an end. 
The prince, whoſe” views were ex- 
tended to à wider Tpade;- could not 
. wiet his emstions. He had 
terried st the length of life 

— nature promiſed him, beeauſe he 
eonfidered that in a time much 
muſt be endured; he now refoiced in his 


ef beeauſe in er! years mch 


1 


be done. 
his firſt beam of hope, that had been 
ever darted into his paid; rekindled 


outh in his cheeks; and doubled the 
ſtre of his eyes. He was fired with 


© the defire of domg ſomething. though | 
he knew not n _— 


ond or means 
He was now no longer 


Alec but; conſidering himſelf as 


maſter of à fectet ſock of — 


which he could en 92 only by y concealing 
it, ke affected to be buſſ in Pall fchemes 
of diverſion, and endeavoured to 
others eaſed with the fate of which 

hi wit weary. But pleaſures never 
can beſo multiphedor continued, voor 
to leũve mubot life uriemployed 


Were many hours, both of th ni . and 
The old man was ſurpriſed ar this e 
ies of affliction, and knew not wht © 


„which he could 


picion in A 
"of life was mb hi new — he went ea- 
emblies, beckuſe he 


WS e * his preſence 
neceſſary 


* 


. without fuſ- 
hi The bad 


- Gitions; to 


neceſſary to the ſucceſs 


dugne. 
lis chief amuſement was to picture 
to himſelf that world which he had never 
Teen; to place himſelf in various con- 
be entangled in imaginary 
difficulties; and to be engaged in wild 
adventutes: but his benevolence always 
terminared his projects in the iclief of 


— 
© 


happinels. * | 
1 bus paſſed twenty months of the life 


öder Rafleſas. He bi ed himſelf ſo in- 


y 
tenſcly in viſiomary buttle, that he for-. * anceſtors, and the abſurd inftitutions 
ot his real ſolitude ; and, amidſt hourly 


preparaions for the various incidents of 
uman affairs, neglected to conſider by 


chat means he ſnould iningle with man- 


 kivd. | 


* 


naturally quickens the 


One day, as he was'ſitting on a bank, 


robbed of her little portion by a treach- 
erous lover, and erying after him for 


_ reſtitution and redreſs. So ſtrongly was 


the image impreſſed upon his mind, that 
he ſtarted up in the maid's defence, and 
run — to ſeize the plunderer with 
all the eagerneſs of real 1 5 Frar 

ight of guilt. 
Raſſelas cod not catch the ſugitive 
with his utmoſt efforts; but, reſdlving 
to weary by perſeverance, him hom he 
could not ſurpaſs in iperd, he pu eſſed on 


till che foot of the mountain ſtopped his 


courſe. 


Here he recolleftddhinfetf/andfenited 


At his bwn uſeleſs” impetuokry. Then 
raifiny his eyes to the monntdin—* This, 
faid he; * is the fatal dbſtacle that hin- 


ders at oncethe en oyment eee. 
and the exerciſe of virtue; 


| How long 
© js it thut my hopes and wiſhes have 
© flown beyond this boundary of my 
« life, which yer 1 never have attempted 
to ſurmobnt Pr Fa: RF TY hs 


- 


Struck with this reflection, be fat. 
down to muſe; and remembered, that 
ſince he firſt reſolved To eſcape from his 
confinement, the fun had paſſed twice 
. over Rim in his annual courle. 


He now 
felt a degree of regret with-which be had 
never been before arquainted, He con - 
fdered how much might have been done 


in" the time wiüch had paſſed; and lett 
_ " ribthing real behird it. He com 


twenty months with tlie life of man. 


In Rte,“ faid be, © 5x not to be chunted hou 
©the igvorance of infancy, or imbe- 


* 


— 


> - 
C3 


from the 


diſtceſs, the detection of fraud, the de- The © 
feat of oppreſſion, and the diffufion of 


he feigned to himſelf an — virgin 


luxury, regardleſs 
' ©-ples of the earth, and the inftruc- 


ws 


= 
- 
* Fo 


RKASSELAS; PRINCE OF AISSI NIX 7 
of his parpoſes . * cilty of age. ¶ We are lotlg Yefat we 


he retired gladly to privacy, becauſe he are able to think, and we Tot ceaſe 
| had now a ſubject of th 


| wer of acting. The true 
© period of 
© 'fonably eſtimated at forty years, of 
* which I have muſed away the tour and 
« tehtierh part. What 1 have loft was 
certain, for I have certainly puſſeſſed 


itz. but of twenty months to come who 


can afſare me? | 


pierced him deer ly, and he was long be- 


forg he could be reconciled to himſelf, 


© The reſt of my time, ſaid he, bas 
been loſt by the ctitne or folly of m 


©'of my country; I remember it wit 
© diſguit, yet without remorſe : but the 
* months that have paſſed fince new 


© light darted into my ſoul, ſince 1 


* formed a ſchemt of reaſonable Ys 
te 


have been ſquandered by my own fau 


© I have loſt that which can never be re- 
© ſtored: 1 have ſeen the ſun riſe and ſet 


for twenty months, an idle gazer. on 


6 the light of heaven: in this time the 
birds have left the neſt of their mother, 


and committed themſelves to the woods 


© and to the ſkies: the kid has forſaken 
the teat, and learned by rees to 
climb the rocks in queſt of indepen- 
© dent \mſtenance. I only have made no 


_ © advances, but am (till helpleſs and ig- 


© norant, \''The moon, by more than 
© twenty 
©the flux of lite; the ftream that rolled 
before my feet upbraided” my inacti- 
© vity. I ſat fesſting on intellectual 
ike of theexam- 


* tions of the planets. Twenty months 
© are paſſed, who ſhall reſtore chem? 


- Theſe forrowfnl meditations faſtened = 
upon his mind; be paſſed ſour months 


in reſolving to loſe no more time in idle 
reſolves, and was awakened to more vigo- 
rous exertion, by hearing. a maicd, who 
had broken à porcelain cup, remark, 
that what cannot be repaired is not to be 


This was obvious; and Raſltlas re- 
/ proached/ himſelf that be had not dif- 
covered it, having not known, or not 
conſidered, how many vieful hints are 


obtained by chance, and how often the 
mind, hurried by her own ardour to 
diftant views, 9 the truths that 
regret, and 


18, ette \ » 
that time e is whole mind upon 


=p 


man exiſtence may be rea- / 


nſciouſneſs of his own. folly 


- 


changes, adnioniſhed me of 


the 


w 
& aw. 


Jeſpair. ; 


: 
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1 of eſcaping from che valley of 
. H A P. v. 7. 


THE PRINCE MEDITATES A186. 
0 ESCAPE, 


very difficult to effect that which 
it was very eaſy to. ſup effected. 
When be Dobel round about him, he 
ſaw himſelf confined. by the bars of na · 
ture which, had never yet heen broken, 
and by the gate, through which none 
that once bad paſſed it were ever able to 
return. He was now impatient as an 
eagle in a grate. He paſſe week after 
week in clambering the mountains, to 
ſee if there was any aperture which the 
buſhes might conceal, but found all the 
ſummits macceſſible by their promi- 
nence. The iron gate he deſpaired to 
open; for it was not only ſecured with 
all the power of art, but was always 
watched by ſugceſſive ſentinels, and was 


by it's poſition expoſed to the perpetual 


obſervation of all the inhabitants. 

He then examined the cavern through 
which the waters of the lake were diſ- 
charged; and, looking down at a time 
when the ſun ſhone ſtrangly upon it's 
mouth, he diſcovered it to be. full of 
broken rocks, which, though they per- 
mitted the ſtream, to low through many 
narrow. paſſages, would ſtop any body of 
ſolid bulk. He return 
and dejeRted ;_ but, having now. known 
the bleſſing af hope, reſolved never to 


Ll 


In theſe: fruitleſs ſearches he ſpent t 
months. I be time, however, paſſed 
cheerfully away: in the morning he role 
with new hope, in the evening applaud- 
ed his own diligence, and. in the night 
flept Gund after his fatigue. He met 
a thoitfand' amuſements which, beguiled 


| Ener and diverbfied. bis thoughts. 
| diſcerned the various inſtincts - of 


animals, and properties of plants, and 


found the place replete with wohders, of « prince, and reſolved to gain yet bigher 


which he purpoſed to ſolace himſelf with 


the contemplation, if he ſhould. never he 


able to accompliſh his flight; rejoicing 


that his endeavours, though yet unſuc- 


_ ceſsful, had ſupplied him with a ſource 


of inexhauftible enquiry. | 
| But his original curioſtty was not yet 


1 ad band n d ments bs oh 


diſcouraged ftrea 


abated; he reſolved to obtain ſome knows 

ledge of the ways of men. His wiſh 

fil contitvued, but his hope grew leſs. 

He ceaſed to furyey.any longer the walls 

of his priſon, and ſpared to ſearch by 

new. toils for interſtices which he knew 

could not be found, yet determined to 
keep his deſign always. in view, and 11 
hold on any expedient that time ſhould 
N 7820 i 1 4 
| T2 l 

C H A P. VI. ah; 

A DISSERTATION ON THE ART OF 
| FLYING. | 


MONG the artiſts that had been 
allured into the happy valley, to 
labour for the accommodation and plea - 
ſure of it's inhabitants, was a man emi- 
nent for his knowledge of the mechanick, 
powers, who had contrived many en- 
gines both of uſe and recreation. By a 
wheel, which the ſtream turned, he 
forced the water into a tower, hence i 
was diſtrihuted to all the apartments 
the 2 He erected a pavilion in the 
garden, around which he kept the air 
always cool by artificial ſhowers. One 
of the groyes, appropriated to the ladies, 
was ventilated by fans, to which the 
rivulet that run through it gave a con- 
ſtant motion; and bs lint of ſoft 
muſick were placed at proper diſtances, 
of which ſome played by the impulſe of 
the wind, and ſome by the power of the 


m. | 18 
This artiſt was ſometimes viſited by 
Rafſelas, who was pleaſed, with every 
kind of knowledge, imagining that the 
time. would come when all his acqui- 
ſitions ſhould be of uſe to him in the 
open world, He came one day to amuſe 
himſelf in his uſual manner, and found 
the maſter. buſy in building a ſailing 
chariot : he ſaw that the deſign was prac- 
ticable upon à level ſurface, and with 
expreſhons of great eſteem ſolicited it 
completion. The workman was ld 
to find. himſelf ſo much regarded by the 


naurs. * Sir, ſaid he, you have 
© ſeen but a ſmall part of what the me» 
* chanick ſciences can perform. I have 

© been long of opinion, that inſtead of 
* the tardy conveyance. of ſhips and 


© chariots, man might uſe the ſwifter 


migration gf wings ; that the fields - 


f * & *® 


ats U At, PRINCE or —— 
© 4 air are open to knowledge, and that 4 


only ignorance and idlerieſs need crawl = 
"0 __ the ground.” 


. 


fire of paſſing the - mountains; boring 


ſeen what the mechaniſt had alread 


Ai him 
afraid, 


at K 
enquire 


formed, be was willing to fancy 
could do more; yet reſolved to 
farther, before he ſuffered hope to af- 
by diſappointment. T am 
2 he to the artiſt, that 


Four imagination prevails over your 


fill, and that you now tell me rather 


© what you with, than what you know. 
© Every animal has his element aſſigned 
"© him; the birds have the air, and man 
0 and beafts the earth. 80, replied 
the mechaniſt, fiſhes have the water, 
© in which yet beaſts can ſwim) by na- 
ture, and men by art. He that can 


- © ſwim needs not deſpair to fly: to fwitn 


/ 


1 © man will float in the 


Sir, whole cuniolity i 


+4 * ter to fs the movin 


© istoflyin a 
to ſwim in a ſubtler. We are only to 
proportion our power of reſiſtance to 
© the different denſity of matter 21 
« which we are to paſs. You will 
* neceſſarily upborn by the air, if you 
© can renew any impulſe upon it, faſter 
© than the air can recede from the preſ- 
© ſure. 

© But the exerciſe of ſwimming," ſaid 
the prince, is very laborious; the 
« ſtronge(t limbs are ſoon wearied; I am 
© afraid the act of flying will be yet more 
* violent; and wings will be of no great 
* uſe, unleſs we can fly further than we 
can ſwim.” 


The labour of riſing 1 the 


ground, ſaid the artiſt, il be great, f 


aus we ſee it in the heavier domeſtick 


© fowls, but as we mount higher, the 


© earth's attraction, and the 


body 
4 vity, will be . gradually diminiſhed: fi till 
4 we ſhall arrive at a 


* 2 fall i no care will then be 
c but to move forwards, which 
4 * gentleſt impulſe will effect. You 
is Gextetibve, will - 
©" eaſily conceive with what pleafure a 
„ philoſopher, furniſhed with win 
© and hovering in the ſky, wovld ſee thy 


CE earth, and all it's inhabitants, rolling 
and preſenting to him 

by it's diurnal motion, all. — nes with irreſiſtible vince upon hi 
was 


4 beneajh- him, 
* ſucceſſively, 
© the countries within the fame parallel. 
© How moſt it amuſe the pendent 


cene of 


©. and" okean, pales elarts! To fr 


ol, , 


\ 


is hint rekindled the prince's de- 


* extremity 


-A 


ſſer fluid, and to fly is 


wire the 
without any 


vey with equal ſ- the worte of 
bs * and | the fie ds of battle; moun- 


„ tains infeſted by barbarians, and fruit- 
© ful regions gladdened by plenty, and 
© lulled by by pence How A eaſily ſhall we 
then trace the Nile through all his pal- 
* ſage; paſs over to diſtant regions, and 
examine the face of nature from one 
of the earth to the other! 
„All this,* ſaid the prince, * is much 
to de deſired; but I àm afraid that no 


man will de able to breathe in theſe 


© regions of ſpeculation and tranquillity . 
: ther why told, that — ts 
« difficult upon lofty mountains, yet 
© from theſe precipices, though ſo high 
: 2 to produce greut tenuity of air, it is 

© very eaſv to fall : therefore I ſuſpect, 
© that from any height, where life can 
* be ſupported, 'there may be danger of 
© too 85 — deſcent.” 

© Nothing," replied the artiſt,” * will 
ever be attempted, if all poſſible ob- | 
c jections mult be firſt overcome. 
© you will favour my 9 I will Twit 
© the firſt flight at my own h 

prot all vo- 


© have confi the 
© lant animals, and find the foldin wg con 27 
< tinuity of the bat's wings mo 
© accommodated to the human wan 
Upon this model I ſhall bagip wy 75 
© to morrow, and in a year expe 
tower into the air beyond the * 
. 4 purſuit of man. Pa will 
on this condition; that the art 

: ſha | not be divulged, and that you 
© ſhall not require me to "wings 
© for any but ourſelves.” _ 

© Why," faid Raſſelas, ſhould you 
* envy others ſo great ah advantage? 
7 All ſlill ought to be exerted for uni- 

verſal ; man Has owed 
© much to others, 'ahd to repay 
© the kindneſs that he has received.” 
— © 8 1 virtuous," returned 

©.T mould with alacrit 

27 teach be all: to fly. But what 
© be de en ede 4 » if the bad 
4 8 A pay - chem fromthe 
* an army (ai 0 
the clouds, neither 1 — 2 
'© tains, nor ſeas, could afford any ſe- 
* 'curity. A flight of northern ſavages 
© might hover ih the wind; andi light at 


Hof à frukful 


ny © rolling under them. Even this alley, 


* « the retreat: of princes, the abode of 
' happineſs, n violated by the 
* 2 4 * « fo Md 


= 

? * 
e - 
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© ſudden deſcent of ſome of the naked 
nations that ſwarm on the coaſt of the 
« ſouthern ſea.” * 3 
Tue prince promiſed ſecrecy, and 
waited for the performance, not wholly 


hopeleſs of ſucceſs, He viſited thework 


from timeito time, obſetved it s progreſs, 
and remarked, many jngenious contri- 
vances to facilitate mofſon, and unite 
levity with ſtrength. The artiſt was 
every day more certain that he ſhould 
leave vultures and eagles behind him, 
and the contagion of his confidence 
ſeized upon the prince. | "4.1 
In a year, the wings were finiſhed, 
and, on a morning appointed, the maker 


| appeared furniſhed for flight, on a little 


promantory : he waved his pinions a 
whi.e to gather air, then fi om his 
\ ſtand, and in an inſtant dropped into the 
lake. His wings, which were of no uſe 
in the air, fuſtamed him in the water, 


dead with terror and vexation, 


THZ PRINCE, FINDS 4 MAN. or 
LEARNING. +», » 


2 "TT HE. prince was not much afflifted 
| | by t 


. 
] 


himſelf. to hope for a | 
only hecauſe he had no other means af . 


is diſaſter, haying ſuffered 
happier event, 


eſcape in view, He ſtill perſiſted in his 
d-fign to leave the happy valley by the 
firſt opportunity. 


| | p 7 . 2 
His imagination was now at a ſtand-: 


he had no-proſpe& of entering into the 
World aud, ee , all bis 
endeavours to ſupport himſelf, diſcon- 
tent by degrees preyed. upon him, and 
he began s gain to loſe. bis thoughts in 
ſadneſs, when the rainy ſeaſon, which in 
theſe comuries is periodical, made it in 
convebient to wander in the woods. 
- . The rain continued longer and with 
more violenee than had been ger known: 
e clouds broke on the ſurrounding 


mouptains, and the torrents {treamed into 


the plain on every. ſide, till the cavern 
was too narrow-to diſcharge the water. 
The lake overflawed it's banks, and all 
the level of, the valley was covered with 
the inundation/ The emigence, on 
which the palace was built, and ſame 
'other ſpots of riſing . were all that 
the eye could now 


ö cover. The MP 
Aud Jocks left the paſtures, aud 


the wild beaſts and the tame retreated io 
the mountains. | pets 
This inundation confined all the 
princes to domeſtick amuſements, aud 
the attention of Raſſelas was paxticu- 
larly ſelted by a poem, which Imlac re- 
_hearſed, upon the various conditions of 
| humanity. He commanded the poet to 
attend him in his apartment, and recite 
bis verſes a ſecond time; then entering 
into familiar talk, he thought himſe 
_ hagpy in having found. a man who kH²H S 
the wor jd ſo well, and could fo tkiltully - 
paint the ſcenes of life. He aſked 4 
thouſand - queſtions, about things, to 
which, though common to all other 
mortals, his confinement from childhood 
had kept him a ſtranger. . The, poet pi- 
tied his ignorance, and loved his curi-/ 
olty, and entertained him from day to 
day with novelty and inſtruQtion, fo that 
the prince regretted the neceſſity of ſleep, 


and the prince drew him to land, half and longed till the morning thould res 


new his pleaſure, » * | 
As they were fitting together, the 
2 commanded Imlac to relate his 
iſtory, and to tell by what aceident he 
was forced, or by what motive induced, 
to cloſe his life in the bappy valley. 
As he was going to begin his narrative, 

. Raflclas was called to a concert, and 
obliged to reſtrain his curioſity till the 
eveping,. _ 4 ; 


W 18 N00; 


a, . 


Tur KISTORY* OF IMLAC. | 


FR cloſe of the day is, in the re- 

..& gions of the terrid zone, the only 

_ feaſun_6f diverſion and: entertainment, 
and it was therefore midnight before the 
muſick gegſed, and the princeſſes re- 
tired. Raſtelas then called for his cam 
panion, and required him to begin the 


\ Kory of his life. 


„Sir,“ Rid Imlac, my hiftory will 
1 pot be long: the life 7 do 
ta knowledge paſſes ſilently away, a 

is very little diverſified by events. To 
talk m publick, to think in ſolitude, 
to read apd to bear, to enquire, and 
anſwer enquiries, is the buſineſs af 
a ſcholar. | | 
world without pomp or terroux, and is. 
neither known nor valued but by men 
like himſelf, r 
I was horn in the kinędom of Goĩ- 
* ama, at no great diſtance from the 


wats.” 
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4 
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© fountnin 


He wanders. abont the 
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 RASSELAS,| PRINCE OF, ABLSSINIA., 


% 
fountain of the Nile. My father was 
n wealihy merchant, who traded be- 
£ tween the inland countries of Akrick 
© and the ports of the Red Sea. He was 
„ honett, frugal, and diligent, but of 
mean ſentiments, and narrow com- 
\, * prehenſion: hedefired only to he rich, 
* and to conceal his riches, leſt he ſhould 
de ſpoiled by the gavernours of the 
province. ' 
* Surely,' ſaid the prince, * my father 
mult be negligent of his charge, if any 
man in his dominjons dares take that 
which belongs to another. Does he 
not know that kings are aountable 
for injuſtice permitted as well ag done? 
If I were emperour, not the meaneſt 
of 1y ſubje&s ſhould be N . with 
impunity, My blood boils whenT am 
told that a merchant durſt not enjoy 
his honeſt gains tor tear of loſing them 
by the rapacity of power, Name the 
yernour who rgbbed the people, that 
os declare, his crimes to the em- 
your." | 

Sir, (aid Imlac, © your ardour is 
the natural effect of virtue animated 
by youth: the time wil come when 
ou will acquit your father, and * 
— hear with leſs impatience of the 


oy 
„ „ „ „ „„ 222 „ > a «> & => 


{ian dominions, neither frequent nor 
tolerated; but no form of government 
has been yet diſcovered, by which cru- 
elty can he wholly presented. Sub- 
ordination ſuppoſes power on one pait, 
and ſubjection on the other ; and if 


ſometimes. be abuſed, The vigilance 
of the ſupreme magiſtrate may do 
much, but much will till remain un- 
done, 
crimes that are committed and can 
. ſeldom puniſh all that he knows," 
This,“ (aid the prince, * 1 de not 
underſtand, but 1 had rather hear 
« thee than diſpute. Continue thy nar- 
4 ration.” pe | 


- 
* N 
1 «a = 
. SW „% ® a a > « = = 


— education, than ſuch as mighi 
qualify me for commerce; and diſco- 
vering in me great Prength of me- 
* mory, and quicknels of apprehen- 
„ fion, often declared his hope that 1 
« ſhould be ſome tune the richeſt may in 
9 the prince | 
g 0 prince, 


S = = = 


ö did thy 
the increale of his wealth, 


father 
7 4 


governour. Oppreſſion is, in the Abil- 


power be in the hands of men, it will 


He can never know all the 


My father, pro Imlac, ori- 
woof x prin 1 ſhould have 


* 


0 


when it was alteady er than he 
durſt diſcover, or enjoy ? I m unwil- 


, 


ling to doubt thy veracity, yet incon- , 
* lac cannot both be trug, 


. . - 


= 


« This, young man,” 


1 
0 
i 
* 
c 
1 
s 
1 
4 
1 
time I had been inſtructed, by ſucceſ- 
1 
* 
e 
* 
s 
* 
£ 
4 
s 
s 


en mot both be right, but, imputed to 


man, they may both be true. Vet i- 


verſity is not inconliltency, My father 


miglit expect a time of greater ſecuri- 


ty, However, ſome deſire is nece(- 
* to keep life in motion, and he 


whoſe real wants ave ſupplied, muR 


admit thoſe of fancy.“ 

This,“ ſail the prince, * I can in 
ſome meaſure conceive. I repent that 
Linterrupted thee.” 

With this hope, proceeded Imlac, 
he ſent me to (thool; but when 1 had 
once found the delight of knowledge, 
and felt the- pleaſure of intelligence * 
and the pride of invention, I began 
lilently to deſpiſe riches, and deter- 
mined to diſappoint the purpoſe of my 
father, whoſe groſſneſs of conception 
raiſed my pity. 
old before his tenderneſs woul 

me to the fatigue of travel, in which 


© Inconfiftencies,! anſwered Inilac, 


I was l years ' 
ex 


ſive maſters, in all the literature of my 


native country. As every hour taught 
me ſomething new, I lived in a con-, 


tinual courſe of gratifications; but, as 
1 advanced towards manhood, 1 loſt 
much of the reverence with which I 
had been uſed to look on my inſtrue- 
tors ; becauſe, when the leſſon was 
ended, I did not- find them wiſer or 
better thau common men, 
At length my father reſolved to 
initiate me in commerce, and opening 
one of his ſubterranean treaſuries, 
counted out ten thouſand pieces of gold. 
Rad be, 2, 
* the ſtock with which you muſt ay 
« ciate, I began with leſs than the fifth 
part, and you fee how diligence and 
, parſimony ave increaſed it. This 10 


% your own to waſte or to improve. If 


% you ſquander it by negligence or ca- 
on price youmuſt — for \ death be- 
40 


4 
* 


We f 
* concealed in bales of 


ore = will be rich: if, in four years, 
, you uble your Rock, we will thence- 
« forward let ſubordination ceaſe, and 
live together as friends and partners; 
TU 
a who is equ ly 


in the art © 
rich. x 


ick our m 


goods, and 


/ 
: 


. 


all r a 


e&y vpon camels, - 


© traveſed 


- 


4 priſoner eſe 
7 tions, and of learhing 
known in Abiſinia. © 


* Jas dt 


8 As I was (1 
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„ travelled to the ſhort of the Red Sea. 


-< When I caſt my eye on the expanſe of 
<. waters; my — 4 — — tha of 
I felt an onextin- 
© guiſhable curioſity kindle in my mind, 
© and reſolved to ſnatch this =_ 
nity of ſeeing the manners of other na- 


I remembered that my father 


| © ohliged me to the improvement of my 


4 ſtock, not by a 


iſe which I ought 
© not to violate, 


tby a penalty which 
** to — 4 an — wh 
0 ermimed to gratify m o- 
* minant deſire, all by ating at 

© fountains of knowledge, to quench 
the thirſt of curioſity. | 
ppoſed to trade without 
© connexion with my father, it was eaſy 
for me to become acquainted.with the 
« maſter of a ſhip; and procure a paſ- 
© ſage to ſome other country. I had no 
© motives of choice to regulate my voy- 
nge; it was fufficient for me that, 
* wherever I wandered, I ſhould fee a 


© country which I had not ſeen before. 


I therefore entered n {hip bound for 


 .'© Suyat, havitg left a letter for my fa- 


ther declaridg my intention. 
nee 5 121 a 


Tur HISTORY or IMLAC CONTL- 


« Wy un I firſt entered vpon the 


| © world of waters, and loſt fight 
of land; I looked round about me with 


© pleifing terrour, and thinking my foul 


4 enlarged by the bountheſs proſpect, 
* fmagined that I could gaze round for 


ever without fatiety; Hut, in a ſhort 


time, I grew weary of looking on bar- 


ren uniformity, Where T could only ſee 


„ again what I had already feen. I then 
deſcended into the ſhip, and doubted 


for i while whether alk my future plea- 
© ſares would not end like this, in diſ- 


„ guſt and difappointment. “ Yet; fure- 
% ly, 16d 1, “ the detan and the ſand 


„ate very different; the only variety of 
Hater is Feſt and motion, biit the carth 


tec has mountains and val hes, deſarts and 


* eſties : it is inhabited by men of dif- 


« ferent cuſtoms and contra opinions ; 


and I tnay Hope to fad vatiety 
, . E 2 : 4 25 > 2802 


— 
= 
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ſciences ' un- 


drinking at the 


1 in life, though 1 thould miſs it in na- 
4 ture. | 2 1 | ; 
© With this thought I quieted my 


mind, and amuſed myſelf wi a Pr | 
om 


£ 
4 voyage, ſometimes. by learning 

e the failors the art of navigation, which 
0 

* 

0 

i 


I have never practiſed, and ſometimes 


by forming ſchemes for my conduct in 
different ſituations, in not one of which 
I have been ever placed. 


© I was almoſt weary of my naval 


amuſements when we landed fafcly at 
Surat. I ſecured my money, and pur- 
chaſmg ſome commodities for ſhow, 
joined myſelf to a caravan that was 
paſling into the inland country. My 
companions, for ſome reaſon or other, 
conjeRuring that I was rich, and, 

my enquiries and zdmtration, findin 
that I was ignorant, conſidered me as 
'a novice; whom they, had a right to 
cheat, and who was to learn at the 
uſual expence the art of fraud, They 
expoſed me to the theft of ſervants, 
and the exaction of officers, and faw 
me plundered, upon falſe pretences, 
without any advantage to themſelves, 
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of their own knowledge. 

Stop a moment,” faid the prince. 
Is there ſuch depravity in man, as 
that he ſhonld injure another without 
benefit to himſelf? TI can cafily con- 


ority ; but your ignorance was merely 
accidental, which being neither your 
crime not your folly, could afford them 
no reaſon to applaud themſelves ; and 
the knowledge which they had, and 
which you wanted, they might as ef- 
feQually have ſhewn by warning, as 
betraying you. 

Pride, faid Imlac, is ſeldom de- 
licate, it will pleaſe itſelf with very 
mean advantages; and envy feels not 
it's own happineſs, but when it may 
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They were my enemies, becauſe they 
grieyed to think me rich; and my op 
preſſors, becauſe they delighted tb Rund 
r | | 
© Proceed,” faid the prince; I doubt 
not of the facts which'yor relate, but 
imagine that von unpute them to mil. 
ECON.” TR OS, 


«a «ca «„ 4 4 


my «4 4 


« arxiyed at Agra, the capital of Indoſ- 


* tan, the city in which the Great Mogul 


- - *© commonly 


LY mu, f , ( cTCCC_—_ 


but that of rejoicing in the ſuperiority - 


czive that all are pleaſed with ſuperĩ- 


be compared with the mifery of others. 


© Tn this company,” fid-Imbac, «<1. 


_— - 


; 
: 
6 
1 
* 
; 
| 
f 


ö 


9. 
- 
* 
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commonly re ſides. I applied myſelf 
—_— of the country, and 


in a few months was able to converſe 
"with the learned men; ſome of whom 
I found moroſe and” reſerved; and 


others eaſy and communicative ſome 
were unwilling to teach another what 
they had with difficulty learned them-- 


ſelves; and ſome ſhewed that the end 


of their ſtudies was to gain the dig- 
＋ inſtructi | | 5 


Ge 

1 8 bg e 922 * % 
IMLAC's. HISTORY' CONTINUED. 4 
DISSERTATION "UPON POETRY; * 


: FHEREVER 1 went, I 
© found that pi was con- 
© fidered as the higheſt learning, and 
regarded with a veneration ſomewhat” 
approaching to that Which man would 


« To the tutor of «be oung princes l pay to the Angelick Nature. And yet 
recommended myſelf ſo mucb, that I it fills me with wonder, that, in almoſt 


was preſented to the emperour as a 


© all countries, the moſt ancient poets 


man of uncommon knowledge. The are conſidered as the beſt: whether it be 


emperour aſked me many queſtions: 
concerning * my Country. and any tra- 
vels ; and though I eannot now recol- 
lect any thing that he uttered above 
the power of a common man, he diſ- 
milled me aſtonithed at bis wiſdom, 
and enamoured of his goodneſs. 
My credit was now ſo high, that the 
merchants, with whom I had travelled, 
applied to me for recommendations to 
the ladies of the court. I was ſur- 
priſed at their confidence of ſolicita- 
tion, and gently reproached them with 
their practices on the road. They heard 
me with cold indifference, und ſhewed 


no tokens of ſhame or ſorrow. 


They tken urged their requeſt with: 


— 
* 
o 
5 
* 
1 
* 


© ſettled habitation 3 whoſe only wealth 


an 1 war with all mankind, 
* though they neither covet nor ey 
EET 


the offer of a bribez but what I would 
not do for kindneſs, T would not do for 
money ; and refuſed them, not be- 
cauſe they had injured me, but becauſe 


I would not enable them to injure 


others; for I knew they would have 
made ule of my credit to cheat thoſe 
who ſhould buy their wares. 
Having reſided at Agra till there 
was no more to be learned, I travelled 
into Perſia, where I {aw many remains 
of ancient. magnificence, and obſerved 
many new. accommodations of life. 
The Perſians ate a nation eminently- 
* and their 1 afforded me 
aily opportunities of remarking cha- 
—.— manners, 2 
human nature through all it's varia- 
tions. F 


From Pirſia I paſſed into Arabia, 


_ © where I aw a nation it once paſtoral 


and "warlike:; who live without any 


is their flocks and herds ; and bo 
have yet carried on, through all ages, 


- 


that every other kind of knowledge is 
an acquiſition gradually attained, and 
e or 
that the firſt poetry of every nation 
ſurpriſed them as a novelty, and re- 
tained the credit by conſent which it” 
received by accident at firſt : or whe-' 
ther, as the province of poetry is to de- 
ſcribe Nature and Paſſion, which are 
always the ſame, the firſt writers tool 
ſſeſſi on of the moſt ſtriking object 

or deſcription, and the moſt 4 
occurrences for fiftion, and left no- 
thing to thoſe that followed them, but 
tranſcription of the ſame events, and 
new combinations of the ſame images. 
Whatever be the reaſon, it is common 
ly obſerved that the early writers ate 
in poſſeſſian of nature, aud their fol- 
towers. of att: that the firſt excel in 
ſtreugth and invention, and the latter 
in elegance and reſinement. 

* I was deſirous to add my. name to 


c 
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© this. illuſtrious fraternity. I read all oy 


the poets of Perſia and Arabia, and 
was able to repeat by memory the vo- 
umes that are ſuſpended in the moſque 
of Mecca. But I foon found that no 
man was ever by imitation. My 
* dere of excellence impelled me 10 


© transfer my attention to nature and to 


life. Nature was to be my ſubject, 
and men to be my auditors; I could 
never deſcribewhat I had not feen ++ I 
could not hope to move thoſe with de- 
© light or jerrour, 'whoſe intereſts and 
opinions I did not underſtand. 1 

Being now reſolved to be poet, 
© 1 ſaw every thing with 8 i; 


my ſphere of attention was 
6. 


magtuked:- no kind of knowledge was 


© to beoverlooked; I ranged mountains 


© and; deſerts for images and reſem -'. 


© blances, and pi upon my-mind* 
© the 


_— 
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* the valley. I obſerved with equal care 
© the crags of the rock and the pinnacles 
© of the palace. Sometimes I wand 


© along the mazes of the rivulet, and 


© ſomerimes watched the changes of the 
© ſammer clouds. 


uche oſeleſs. Whatever 1s beautiful, 


miliar to his imagination; he muſt be 
converſant with all that is awfully valt 
or elegantly little. The plauts of the 
garden, the animals of the wood, the 
minerals of the earth, aud meteors of 
the ſky, mult all concur to ſtore his 
mind with inexhauſtible viriety : for 
every idea is uſctul for the enforce- 
ment or decoration of moral or reli- 
_ ©. gious truth; and he, who knows moſt, 
©. will have moſt power of diverſifying 
* his ſcenes, and of gratifying his reader 
©; with remote alluſions and une 
© inſtriiftion. | | 
All the appearances of nature I was 
©. therefore careful to ſtudy, and every 
country which I have ſurveyed has 
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* contributed ſomething to my poetical 


. 
© Info wide a ſurvey,” (aid the prince, 

you muſt ſurely have left much unob- 
© ſerved. I have lived, till now, with-' 
jn the circuit of theſe mountains, and 
© yet cannot walk abroad without the” 
© fight of ſomething which I had never 
© beheld before, or never heeded.” 

The buſineſs of a pott, (aid Imlac, 
is to examine, not the individual, but 
the ſpecies ; to remark. general proper - 
ties and large appearances; be does 
not number the ſtreaks of the whip,” 
or deſcribe the dfterent ſhades in t 
verdure of the foreſt,” He is to exhi- 


minent and ſtriking features, as recall 
the original to every mind; and muſt 
neglect the minuter diſcriminatigns, ' 
which one may have remarxed, and 


racteriſticks which are alike obvious to 
vigilance and careleſſneſs. 

« But the knowledge of nature is only 
half the taſk of a poet; he mutt be ac-' 
quainted likewiſe with all the modes” 
of life. His character requires that 
he eſtimate the happineſs and iniſery of 
every condition; -obſerve the power of 
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tians, and trace the changes of the 
human mind as they are motlified by 
various inititutions and accidental in- 


- 
- - 
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To a poet nothing 
Ac Whatever is dreadful, muſt be fa- 


bit in his portraits of nature ſuch pro- 


another have neglected, for thoie cha- 


all the paſſions in all their combina- 


- 


« fluences of climate or cuſtom, from 
© the,ſprightlineſs of infancy to the de- 
6 ee of decrepitude. He muſt 
« diveſt himſelf of the - prejudices of his 
© age or country; he muſt conſider right 
and wrong in their abſtracted and in- 
* variable ſtate; he mult diſregard pre- 
* ſent laws and opinions, and rife to ge- 
© neral and tranſcendental truths, which 
will always be the ſame: he muſt 
© therefore content himſelf with the flow 
«* progreſs of his name; contemn the ap- 


46 (Ry of his own time, and commit 


is claims to the juſtice of poſterity. 
© He muſt write as the interpreter of na- 
© ture, and the legiſlator of mankind, 
and conhder himſelf as preſiding over 
* the thoughts and manners of future 
generations; as a being ſuperior wo 
time and place. 4 
His labour is not yet at an end: he 


_ © muſt know many languages and many 


* {ciencesz and, that his ſtyle may be 
* worthy of his thoughts, mult, by in- 
© cefiant practice, familiarize to himſelf 


4 every delicacy of ſpeech 4 grace of 


ony. 


* 
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IMLAC'S "NARRATIVE CONTINUED, 
A HINT ON PILGKIMAGE. 


ML A C now felt the enthubaſtick 
fit, and was proceeding to aggran-' 
dize his own profefſion, when the prince 
cned out, Enough! thou haſt con- 
* vinced me, that no human being can 
* ever be à poet. Proceed with thy Har- 
6 ration. . ; | ; 
To be a poet. faid Imlac, © is indeed 
0 very difficult.— 80 diftcult;” rerurn- 
ed the prince, that 1 wilt at preſent 
*. hear no more of his labours. Teil me 
* whither you went when You had ſecn 
© Perha;* | PUR | 


From Perſia," faid the pbet, I tra- 


velled through "Syria, and for three 
© years reſided in PaleRine,” where I 


© converſed with great numbers of the 
northern and- weltern nations of Eu- 


rope; the nations Which are now id | 
po ſſeſſian of all power and all know - 


ledge; whoſe aries are wreſiſtible, 
and whoſe fleets command the re- 
moteſt parts of the globe. W ben I 
cen pared theſe men with the natives 
of cur on kingdom and thoſe that 


4 er 4 ſurround q 
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appeared almoſt 
In their 
e countries it is difficult to wiſh for any 
* thing that may not be obtained: a 
© thouſand arts, of which we never 
£ heard, at continually labouring — 
© their convenience and pleaſure 
* whatever their own nee has 12 
them is ſupplied by their, commerce. 
By what means, ſaid the prince, 
8. 2 the Europeans thus n 

: „ lince can ſo eaſily viſit Ala 

E "Africa for. trade or eren 
6 25 the Aſiaticks and Africans in- 
© yade their coaſts, 

* their ports, and give laws to their natu- 
c ral ny The ſame wind that car- 
1 ries — back would he. us "ax" wh 
* They are more powerful, Sir, than 
we, anſwered Imlac, © becauſe they 


dominate : over ignotance, as man go- 
verns the other animals, But why their 
knowledge is morethan ours, I know 
not what. reaſon can be given, but 
the unſearchable will of the Supreme 
Being.“ 

« +: WP ſaid the prince with a ſigh, 
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nations? Till that happy moment 
ſhall arrive, L. me fill up the time 
with ſuch repreſentations es thou canſt 

give me. 125 not ignorant of the 
motive that aſſembles ſuch numbers 
in that place, and cannot but conſider 
it as the centre of wiſdom and piety, 
to which, the beſt and wiſeſt men of 
uy land mult be continually | re- 
ſort: 

+ There are fome nations,” ſaid Im- 
* Jac, that ſend few viſitants to Pa- 
* leſtinez for many numerous and learn- 
c ed ſects in Europe concur to cenſure 
* 
0 


” = 
eee eee e 


"you, that have conſi- 
me he on, 


* not comma 
e OY 
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lant colonies in 


—— —— 


are wiſer; knowledge will always pre- 


ſhall I be able to viſit Paleſtine, and 
mingle with this mighty confluence of 


© to be the effect of knowledge? 


2 


pilgrimage as ſuperſtitions, | or deride 
it as ridiculous,” 
© You know, ſaid the prince, how 
little my life has made n 
« with diver 


* « ſuffer ma e 
* * 5 SL 4 
= "” 4 Fr . 
— 99 
. 
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: of life, i is always found ne it is 
© honeſtly ſought, Change of place is 
* no natural cauſe of the increaſe of 

* piety, for it inevitably produces dif- 


Y —__ of mind. Yet, (ow o 


; * every da to view the fi 
* great actions have been 


and teturn wich ſtronger . 


of the event, curioſay of the ſame 


kind may naturally diſpoſe us to view 
* that country whence 8 had 


©it's beginning; and 1 believe no man 
* ſurveys thole awful ſcenes without 
* ſome confirmation of holy reſolutions. 
« "That the Su Being may be more 
eafly propitiated in one place than 
another, is the dream of idle ſuperſti- 
tion ; but that ſome places may ope- 
rate upon our own minds 10 an un- 
common manner, is an opinion Which 
hourly experience will juſtify; - He 
* who Tuppoſes that bis vices may-be * 
more ſucceſsfully ' combated ih Pa- 


© leſtine, will, perhaps, find himſelf 


* miſtaken, yet he may go thither with · 
* out foll ly : he who thinks they will be 
* more freely pardoned, onours at 
* once his reaſon and religi | 
a < Theſe,” ſaid the prince, 7 are Eviro- 

© pean diſtin&ions. will conſider them 
« another time. What have you found 


Are 

* thole nations happier than we? | 
© There is ſo much infelicity,” ſaid 
the poet, * in'the world, that ſcarce 4 


man has leiſure from his own di 
* to eſtimate the comparative happineſs 


© of others. Knowledge is. certain! 
* one of the means of pleaſure, as. 4 
confeſſed by the natural defire whic| 


every mind feels of increafing it's 
ideas. Ignorance is mere privation, 
by which nothing can be oed: 
it is a vacuity in which the ſoul ſits 
motionleſs and torpid for want of at- 
traction ; and, without knowing why, 
£ 7 A 6x8 rejoice 1. wid learn, 

we forget. I am there- 
ore inclined to conclude, that If no- 


= think counteracts the natural 


© quence of learning g. we. 


« happy as our minds ' a wider 


* * 
| n enumerating the 81 com- 


: * fortzof life we ſhall find man 


y advan- 


© the 4 which it - is | on the fide of the By 
* Fell wy Long fou urnies in ſear of 4 cure wounds and with 
© truth are Lone Truth, 2 we languich and periſh, We 


of weather which 
"YA * 


16 


* 
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< tan obyiate, They have engines 
« for the dilpatch of many labojlous 
« works, which we, muſt perform by 
manual induſtry. There is ſuch com- 
© mynjcation between diſtant places, 
that dne friend can hardly be ſaid to 
be abſent from another, Their policy 


removes all publiek inconveniencies ; 


« they have roads cut through their 
mountains, and bridges laid upon their 
* rivers. And, if we deſcend to the 
© priyacies of life, their habitations. are 
more commodious, and their poſſeſſions 
« are more ſecure.” N | 
© They are ſwely happy,“ ſaid the 
ince, who have all theſe convenien- 
cies, of which 1 a7 none ſo much as 
© the facility with which ſeparated friends 
* interchange their thoughts. 
© 'The Europeans, anſwered Imlac, 
#4 are leſs \inhappy than we, but they are 
© not happy. Human life is every where 
a ſtate in which much is to be endured, 
and little to be enjoyed.“ 


CHAP. XII. 
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I Am not yet willing, aid the prince, 

to ſuppoſe that happineſs is ſo par- 
fſimoniouſſy diſtributed to mortals; nor 
can I believe but that, if Thad the choice 
of life, I mould be able to fill every 
day with pleaſure, I would injure no 
. man, and ſhould provoke no feſent- 
ment: I would relieve every diſtreſs, 
and ſhould enjoy the benedictions io 
gratitude. . I would chuſe my friends 
among the wiſe, and my wife among 
the virtuous; and therefore ſhou 
be in no danger from treachery or un- 
kindneſs. My children ſhould, by 
my care, be learned. and pious, and 
would repay to my age what. ther 
childhood had received. What would 
dare to moleſt him who might call an 
eyery ſide to thouſands enriched by his 
bounty, or aſſiſted by his power,? 
And why ſhould not life glide quierly 
away in the Toft reciprocation of pro- 
tection and reverence? All this may 
be done without the Welp of European 
refinements, which appear by their 
effedts to be rather ſpecious thay ule - 
ful. Let us leave them, and purſue 
© guy journey. 


© From Paleſtine; lad Imhe, . 1 


s - if a * 
We ee nnr 


© paſſed through many regions of Aſia; 
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* that I might repoſe, after my travels 


den m 


* trader, and among the Barbarians 
the mountains as a pilgrim, At ! 


© in the more Civilized Kingdoms 18 a 
0 
{t 


began to long for my native country, 


© and fttiguey, in the places where 
had ſpent my earlieſt years, and glad- 
| old compatiions with the re- 
© cital of my adventures, Often tid 1 
© figure to myſelf thoſe with, whom I 
© had ſported away the gay houts of 


* dawning life, ſitting round me in it's 


© evening, wondering at my tales, and 


“ liſtening to my counſels, 

© When this thought had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of my mind, I conſide red every 
moment as waſted which did not brin 
me nearer to Abiſlinia, 'I haſtened 
into Egypt, and notwithſtanding my 
impatience, was detained ten months 
in the contemplation of it's ancient 
magnificence, 'and in enquiries after 
the remains of it's ancient learning, I 
found in Cairo a mixture of all na- 
tions ſome brought thither by the love 
of knowledge, ſome by the hope of 
gain, and many by the deſire of living 
after their own manner without obſer- 
vation, and of lying hid in the ob- 
ſcurity of multitudes ; for in a city, 
populous as Cairo, it is poſſible 2 
tain at the lame time the gratifica- 
tions of ſociety, and the ſecrecy of ſo- 
litude. ; 
© From Cairo I travelled to Suez, 
and embarked on Jhe Red Sea, paſſing 
along the coaſt till 1 arrived at the 
port from which I had departed twent 
years before. Here 1 joined myſelf 
to à caravan, and re-entered my native 
country. | 

* I now expected the careſſes of my 
'kinſmen, and the congratulations of 
my triends, and was not without hope 
that my father, whatever value he had 
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neſs and pride a ſon who was able to 


add to the felicity and honour of the 
nation.“ But I was ſoon convinced 
that my thoughts were vain, My fa- 
ther had been dead Fourteen years, 
haying divided his wealth among my 
brothers, Who were removed to ſome 
other provinces. * Of my companions 
the greater part was au the grave;- of 
the reſt, ſome could with wifficalty 
remember me, and ſome confidered 
me as one corrupted by foren man- 


* 
* - 
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Aman uſed to viciſſitudes is not 


© eaſily 


let, upon riches, would own with glad - 
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£ we. dejefted. I forgot, after a time, * there can never be community of 12 5 


ſappaintment, and. ęndeavou or of eſteem, It muſt happen 
© to recommend myſelf to the nobles o 
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© the kingdom; they admitted me to their 


© tables, heard my ſtory, and diſmiſſed 
© me. I opened a ſchool, and was pro- 
© hibited to teach, I then reſolved to 
fit down in the quiet of domeſtick life 
and addreſſed a lady that was fond of 
my converſation, but rejected my ſuit, 
© becauſe my father was 4 merchant, 


© Wearied at laſt with ſolicitation af 


© repulſes, I reſolyed to hide myſelf for 
ever from the wolld, and depend no 
longer on the opinion or caprice of 
* others, I waited for the time when the 


gate of the happy valley ſhould 
« that I might MT Farewell to hope aal 


* ane will pleaſe more than another; 
: that Las be bin deſpiſed will alwa 
* be envious; and ſtill more envious an 
* malevolent, if he is condemned to live 
* in the preſence of thoſe who deſpiſe 
' him, e invitations, by which t 


* allure others to a'ftate which they feel 


to be wretched, proceed from the na- 


© tural malignity hapeleſs miſery. 
: They u Wear themſelves, ond of 
each other, and expect to find relief in 
* new companions. 4 the H- 
© herty which their folly has forfeited, 
© and would gladly fee all mankind im- 
priſoned like themſelves; © 

From this crime, however, I am 


© fear: the day came; my performance wholly free, No man cun ſay that he 
* « was diſtingoiſhed with favour, and I * is wretched by my perſuaſion. 1 % 
Pp © reſigned mylrlf with joy to perpetual * with pity on the crowds who are an- 
. © confinement.” * nvally ſoliciting admiſſion to captivity, 
T * © Haſt thou here found. happineſs at and wiſh that it n me to 
1 © Jaſt?* faid Raſſelas. Tell me with- * warn them of their danger. 
5 © out reſerve; art thou content with thy i dear Imlac,* ſaid the | 
93 condition? or, doſt thou wiſh to be I will open to thee my whole b 
q © again wandering and enquiring ? All * have long meditated an eſcape from the 
'S © the inhabitants of this valley celebrate happy valley, I have examined the 
* their lot, and at the aunual viſit of the * mountains on every ſide, but find my- 
* emperour, invite others to partake of * ſelf inſuperably barred : teach me 1 
6 * their felicity,” ay to break my priſon; thou. ſhalt 
* Great prince, ſaid Imlac, I ſhall * be the companion of my flight, the 
8 © ſpeak the truth; I know not one of all * guide of my ranjbles, the partner of 
* * your attendants who does not lament * my fortune, and my fole direQor in 
© the hour when he entered this retreat. the choice of Us,” 
eK: * I am leſs unhappy than the reſt, be- Sir,“ anſwered the poet, * your ef- 
"g * cauſe I have a mind replete with „ cape will be difficult, and, perhaps 
the images, which I can vary and combine * you may ſoon repent your curioſity. 
x c „at pleaſure, I can amuſe my ſolitude * The world, which you figure to your- 
el 4 by the renovation of the knowledge # ſelf ſmooth and quiet as the lake in 
* Vhich begins to fade from my memory, * the valley, you will find a ſea foaming 
| and by collection of the accidents of * with tempeſts, and boiling with which 
* my palt life. Vet all this ends in the * pools; you will be, ſometimes over- 
59 * forrowful conſideration, that my ac- * whelmed by the waves of violence, and 
4. * quirements are now uſeleſs, and that * ſometimes daſhed againſt the rocks of 
. none of my pleaſures can be again en- * treachery, Amidf® . gps frauds 
4 * * e — 7 minds have © get es — — _ 0 = 2 
vo imprefſion but of the t mo- Wiha thou times for cats 
the © ment, are either kh (x. malig- '* quiet, and willingly quit hope to be 
iced * nant paſſions, or ſit ſtupid in the gloom * 1 from fear,” ; 
ka- of perpetual vatancy, N. re Do not ſeek to deter me from my 
AT. What pallions "can infeſt thoſe,* ' purpoſe,” fich the prince: © I am im- 
,my (aid the prince, © who have no rivals? N to ſee what thou haſt ſeen; and, 
_ * We tr: in a place where impotence © '* ſince thou art thyſelf weary of the val- 
ar; oh E malice, und where all enyy * ley, It is evident, that thy former ſtate 
q i is reprefſed dy community of enjoy- '* was better than this. Whatever be the 


_ © ments.” 


nay be community,” ſaid 
'. polleſſions, byt 


= CI 
, 


"© conſequence of my experiment, I am 
'© felolved to judge with mine own eyes 


© of the wee conditions of men, and 


7 T's 
a, 


SM; 


* 
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« then to make deliberately my choice of 


« life. | 
« I am afraid, ſaid Imlac, you are 
© hindered by ſtronger reſtraints than my 
« perſuaſions; yet, if your determination 
. ©.18 fixed, I do not counſel you to de- 
c 1 Few raps are impoſſible to 
* diligence and ſkill,” - N 


CHAP, Xin. 


RASSELAS DISCOVERS.THE MEANS 
* or ESCAPE, 
. * 
HE priuce now diſmiſſed his fa- 
- vourite to reſt, but the narrative of 
wonders and novelties filled his mind 
with perturbation, He revolved all that 
he had heard, and prepared inuumerable 
' queſtions for the morning. 

Much of his uneaſinels was now re- 
moved. He had a friend to whom he 
could impart his thoughts, and whoſe 
experience could aſſiſt him in his deſigns. 
His heart was no longer condemned to 
ſwell with filent vexation. He thought 
that even the happy valley might be en- 
dured with ſuch a companion, and that 
if they could range the world together, 
he ſhould have nbthing further to deſire, 


In a ew days the water was diſcharg-, 


el, and the ground dried. The prince 
* and Imlac | on walked out together to 
. converſe without the notice of the reſt, 
The prince, whoſe thaughts were al- 
ways on the wing, -as he paſſed by the 
gate, ſaid, with a countenance of for- 


row, Why art thou ſo ſtrong, and why 


« is man ſo weak?” » 
Man is not weak, anſwered his 


companion; knowledge is more than 


equivalent to ſorce. The maſter of 
wmechanicks laughs at ſtrength, I can 
© burit the gate, but cannot do it ſe- 
« cretly. Some other expedient muſt. be 
. © tried,” E ok HO TRE 
As they were walking on the fide of 
the mountain, they obſerved that the 
conies, which the rain had driven from 
their burrows, had taken ſhelter among 
the buſhes, and formed | hates behind 
them, tending . upwards. in an oblique. 
line. It has been the opinion of an- 
« tiquity, aid Imlac, © that human Na- 
, * ſon burrowed many arts from the in- 
« ſtin& of animals; let vs, therefore, not 
think ourſelves. degraded by learning 
from the conty, We may elcape by 


e 


7 


Bo 6 ” 


* piercing the. mountain in the ſame di- 
rection. We will begin where the ſum - 
mit hangs over the middle part, and 
labour upward till we ſhall iſſue up be- 
* yond the prominence,” \ * | 
The eyes of the prince, when he 
heard this propoſal, 15 wed with joy. 


The execution was eaſy, and the ſucceſs 
certiin. 12 * 


No time was now loft. They haſtened 
early in the morning to chuſe a place 


proper for their mine. They clam 


with great fatigue among crags and 
a 


brambles, and returned without ving 
diſcovered any part that favoured their 
deſign. The ſecond and the third da 
were ſpent in the ſame manner and wit 
the ſame fruſtration. But, on the fourth, 
they found a ſmall cavern, concealed by 
a thicket, where they reſolved to make 
their experiment, | c 
Imlac procured inſtruments proper to 
hew ſtone and remove earth, and they 
fell to theig work on the next day wi 
more eagerneſs than vigour, They were 
preſently exhauſted by their efforts, and 
lat down to pant upon the graſs. The 
prince, for a moment, appeared to, be 
diſcouraged, .* Sir, faid his compa- 
nion, * practice will enable us to con · 
* tinue. our labour for a longer time; 
mark, however, how far we have ad- 
* vanced, and you will find that our toil 
* will ſome time have an end. Great 
* works are performed, nat by ſtrength, 
but perſeverance : yonder palace was 
© raiſed by ſingle ſtones, 
© height and ſpaciouſneſs. He that ſhall 
walk with vigour three hours a day, 
* will paſs in ſeven years a ſpace equal 
* to the circumference of tie globe. 
They returned to their <a, . day after 
day, and, in a ſhorttime, found a fiſſure 
in the rock, which enabled them to paſs 
far with very. little obſtruction. This 
Raſſelas conſidered as à good omen, 


Do not diſturb your mind,“ ſaid I- 


lac, A e 3 or fears than 
reaſon may ſuggeſt: If you are pleaſed 
© with WIL. of L will 
- © be terrified likewife with tokens of 


evil, and your Whole life will be 2 
2 E ſuperſtition. Whatever faci- 
Atates our work is more than an omen, 


it is a cauſe of ſucceſs. This is one 


_ © of thoſe pleaſing ſurpriſes which often 


happen to active reſolution. Many 


things difficult to deſign prove eaſy yo 
8 ne 


ou ſee it's 


of 


- 
- * 
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RASSELAS AND IMLAC RECELVE AR 
UNEXPECTED VISIT, 


HEY had now wrought their way 
to the middle, and ſolaced their 
toil with the approach of liberty, when 
the prince, coming down to refreſh him- 
ſelf with air, found his ſiſter Neka 
ſtanding before the mouth of the cavity. 
He ſtarted and ſtood conſuſed, afraĩd to 
tell his deſign, and yet hopeleſs to con- 
ceal it, A fe moments determined him 
to repoſe on her fidelity, and ſecure her 
ſecrecy by a declaration without reſerve, 
Vo not imagine, ſaid the princeſs, 
that I came hither as a ſpy: I had long. 
© obſerved from my window, that you 
and Imlac directed your walk every 
* day towards the ſame point, but I did 
not ſuppoſe you had any better reaſon 
© for the preference than a cooler ſhade, 
or more fragrant bank; nor followed 
vyou with any other deſign than to par- 
take of your converſation. Since then 
not ſuſpicion but fondneſs has detected 
© you, let me not loſe the advantage of 
* my diſcovery. I am equally weary of 
* confinement with yourſelf, and not leſs 
© defirous of knowing what is done or 
* ſuffered in the world. Permit me to 
« fly with you ſrom this taſteleſs tran- 
© quillity, which will yet grow more 
© loathſome when you have left me. 
* You may deny me to accompany you, 
but cannot hmder me from following. 
The prince, who loved Nekayah above 
his other ſiſters, had no inclination to 
refuſe her requeſt, and grieved that he 
had loſt an opportunity of ſhewing his 
confidence by a voluntary communica- - 
tion. It was therefore a that ſhe 
ſhould. leave the valley with them; and 
mat, in the mean time, ſhe ſhould watch, 
Aeſt any other ſtraggler ſhould, by chance 
or curiolity, follow. them to the moun- 
tam. * 

; 7 — 7 
= they law light t ominence, 
| — iſſuing to the top of 3 

deheld the Nile, 3 a narrow current, 
wandering beneath them. | 
Tue prince looked round with rap- 


rel, and in thought was already tranſ- - 

_ po his — uv e 2 
Imlac, thou 3 f eſcape, 
had leſs expeRation pleaſure in the 


\ % 


next full moon, all left the valley. The 


+ which I cannot perceive an end, and 


© where I be every 
« fide b . never ſaw.“ The 


return. 


, fruits before them. 
for her 


ture, anticipated all the pleaſures of tra- 


difficulty, und knowing 


E OF ABISSINITA; | 19 


world, which he had before tried, and 

of which he had been weary. * 
Raſſe las was ſo much delighted with 

a wider horizon, that he could not ſoun 

be perſuaded to return into the valley. 

He informed his ſiſter that the way was 

open, and that 3 now remai 

but to prepare for their departute. © | 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS LEAVE 


THE VALLEY, AND 1 Man : 
WONDERS, | 3 


HE prince and princeſs had jewels 
ſufficient to make them rich when- 
came into a place of com 
+ Imlac's direction, they hi 
hes, and, on the night of the 


ever t 
which, 
in their c 


rinceſs was followed only by a fin 
avourite, who did not know whi 
ſhe was going. ee 
They clambered through the cavity, 
and began to go down on the other ſide. 
The princeſs and her maid turned their 
2 towards every part, and, ſeeing no- 

ing to bound their proſpect, — 

themſelves as in danger of being loſt in 
a d vacuity. They ſtopped and 
trembled. I am almoſt afraid, faid | 
the princeſs, te begin a journey of -/ 


© to venture into this immenſe plain, 
thed on eve 


prince felt nearly the ſame emetions, 
though he thought it more manly to con- 
ceal them. þ 4 ' 


nap experts io in, 1 73 
coura to proceed; b prin» p 
ceſs continued irreſolute til the had been 
imperceptibly drawn forward too far to 


In the morning they found ſome - 
herds in the 241 2 172 


eu e eee; 
tion, and a table ſpread 
with delicacies; but, being faint and 
hungry, ſhe drank the milk and eat the 
fruits, and thought them of a bigher 
\ us of the « 
all . 75 
"ts + -- 


„that 
they might be miſſed; t 
be purſued, In 3 22 


' bring upon them the ſuſpicion 


20 
2 more us region, where 
ich his companions expreſſed at the 
erſity of manners, ſtations, and em- 

ats. 

* dreſs was ſuch as might not 
having 
to conceal; yet the prince, 
came, expected to be obeyed, 
princeſs was frighted, . becauſe 


any thi 
wherever 


and the 


\ - thoſe that came into her preſence did not 


proſtrate themſelves before her. Imlac 
was forced to obſerve them with great 
vigilance, leſt they ſhould betray their 
rank by their unuſual behaviour, and de- 
tained them ſeveral weeks in the firſt 
village, to accuſtom them to the ſight of 
common. mortals. _ 

By degrees the royal wanderers were 
6 to underſtand that they had for a 
time laid aſide their dignity, and were to 
e&þe& only ſuch regard as liberality and 

rtely could. procure. And Imlac, 
—— hy many admonitions, prepared 
them to endure. the tumults of a port, 
and the ruggedneſs of the commercial 
race, brought them down to the ſea» 
co 


The prince and his ſiſter, to whom 
every thing was new, were gratified 
equally at all places, and therefore re- 
mained for. ſome months at the port 
without any inclination to paſs further, 
Imlac was content with their ſtay, be- 
cauſe he did not think it ſafe to expoſe 
them, unpractiſed in the world, to the 
s of a foreign N | 

At laſt he began to fear leſt they ſhould 
be diſcovered, and 7 to fix a day 
for their departure, They bad no pre- 
tenſions to judge for them ſelves, and re- 
ferred the whole ſcheme to his direction. 


He therefore took pallage in a ſhip to 


Suerz and, when the time came, with 
great difficulty E on the princeſs 
to enter the veilel, © They had a quick 
and proſperous . and from Suez 
travelled by land to Cairo. 


| TjBY ENTER. CAIRO, AND FIND 
>. EVERY MAN HAPPY, 

As they approached! the city, which 
A elle the ſtrangers | 
ment, This, ſaid Lmlac to the prince, 
is the place where travellers and mer- 


* 
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populo © chants aſſemble from all the corners of 
mlac was diverted with the admiration - the earth. Vou will here find men of 
Iv 


initſated in the world as they gaine 
| knowledge of the language. 77 


with aſtoniſh- - 


of learning. 


: 


© every charakter, and every occupation, 
© Commerce is here honourable: 1 will 
© at as a merchant, and you ſhall live 
* as ſtran 
* of travel than curjoſity z it will ſoon 
© be obſerved that we are rich; our re- 
* putation will procure us acceſs to all 
* whom we ſhall deſire to know; you 
© will ſee all the conditions of humanity, 
© and enable yorrſelf at leifure to m 
* your choice of life.” . | 
They now entered the town, ſtunned 
by the noiſe, and offended by the crowds. 
Inſtruction had not yet ſo prevailed over 
habit, but that they wohdered to ſe 
themſelves paſs undiſtinguiſhed along 
the ſtreet, and met by the loweſt of the 
people without reverence or notice. The 
princeſs could notat firſt bear the thought 
of being levelled with the vulgar, and, 
oe ſome days, continued in her cham- 
r, where the was ſerved by her fa- 
9 "ng Pekuah as in the palace of the 
Va CY. " * : 
 Imlac, who underſtood traffick, fold 
part of the jewels the next day, and hired 
a houſe, which he adorned with ſuch 
8 that he was immediately 
conſidered as a merchant of great wealth, 
His politeneſs attracted many acquaint- 
ance, and his generoſity made him 
courted by many dependants. His ta- 
ble was crouded by men of every nation, 
who all admired his knowledge, und ſo- 
licited his favoui, His companions, 
not being able to mix in the converſa- 
tion, could make no diſcovery of their 
ignorance or ſurpriſe, and were gradyall 


The prince had, by frequent lectures, 


been taught the uſe and nature of money; 


but the ladies could not, for a long time, 
comprehend what the "merchants did 
with ſmall pieces of gold and flver, ar 
why things of ſo little uſe ſhould be re- 
ceived as equivalent to the neceflaries of 


life, 


They ſtudied the language twa years, 
while Imlac was preparing to ſet before 
them the various ranks and conditions 
of mankind, He grew pequblhrd with 
all who had any thing uncommon in 
their fortune on conduct. He frequented 
the voluptuous and the fr 
and the buſy, the wereliants and the men 


The 
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s, Who have no other end 


ue}, the idle 
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Tube prince being now able to converſe 
with, fluency, and. having learned 1h 

caution neceſſary to be obſerved in his 
intercourſe with ſtrangers, began to.ac- 


„ company Imlac to places of reſort, and 


3 
: 
x 
1 
* 
3 
l 
; 
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to enter into all aſſemblies, that he might 
make his choice of life,  ' 
For ſome time ee choice neecd- 
leſs, becauſe all appeared to him equall 
happy, Wherever he went he met gal 
and kindneſs, and heard the ſong of joy 
of the laugh of careleſſneſs. He n 
to believe that the work! overflowed with 
univerſal plenty, and that nothing was 
withheld either from want or merit 
that every hand ſhowered liberality, ane 
every heart melted with benevolence : 
© and who then, ſays he, will be fuf. 
© fered to be wretched ? 1 
Imlac permitted the pleaſing deluſion, 
and was unwilling to cruſh the hope of 
inexperience, till one day, having fat a 
while lent, * I know not, faid the 
prince, * what can be the reaſon that 1 
* am more unhappy than any of our 
* friends. ſee them perpetually and 
© unalterably cheerful, but feel my own 
mind reſtleſs. and unealy, I am un- 
„ (atisfied with thoſe pleaſures which I 
© ſeem moſt to court, T live in the crowds 
« of jollity, not ſo much to enjoy com- 
l pany 8 to ſhun myſelf, and am ny 
y we" and metry to conceal my fad- 
nels.” _ A | 
* Every man,” ſaid Imlac, © may, by 
* examining his own mind, gueſs what 
« paſſes in the minds of others: when 
* you ſecl that your on gaiety is con- 
©* terfeit, it may juſfly lead you to ſut- 
. ay that of your. companioris not to 
de ſincere. Envy is commonly reci- 
« procal, We are long before we ate 
© convinced that happineſs is never to be 
* found, and each believes it poſſeſſed 


. 1 to Keep alive the hope of 
* 


aining it for kimſelf, In the aſſem- 
©* bly, where you paſſed the laſt nigbt, 
there appeared ſuc ſprightligeſs of air, 
* and volatility of fancy, as might have 
* luiced beings of an higher order, form - 
* ed to inhabit, ſexener regions, inac- 
* celſible to care or ſorrow : yet, believe 
me, prince, there was not one who 


* did not dread the moment when foli. * 


* tude ſhould deliver hi the tyranu 
* of reflection,” Per Pip. to, nx 


Tai, hid the prince, * maybe true 


A ESA. 
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MASK As, ter or Ast © at 


mati, one condition is more happy than 
© another, and wiſdom furely directs ve 
va take the leaſt | evil in the chorce ef 
- * The vauſes of and evil,“ an- 
Wen N e and un- 
* certain, ſo often entangled with each 
other, ſo diverſified by various rela- 
tions, and fo much ſubject to accident 
* which cannot be ſoreſeen, that he who 
© would fix his condition upon incor- 
© teftible reaſom of preference, muſt. 

«live and die enquiring and deliberat- 


ing.“ 

| © But fore , ſaid Raffelas, * thewiſe 
* men, to whom we liſten with reve- 
* rence and wonder, choſe that mode 
* of life for themſelves” which + 
c _—_— molt likely to make 

” . . 7 + » 

poets © live 


Ay few,” mid the 
choice. Every man is placed in his 
* preſent condition hy -entuſes' which 
© ated without his foreſight, and with 
* which he did not always willingly c- 
operate; and therefore you will-rare 
© meet one who does not think the lot 
bis neighbour better than hie on. 

. eaſed to think," ſaid tHe 
prince, that my birth has given me at 
* leaſt one advantage over % by en- 
© abi ably: crete ang 1 
have here the world before ne 1-will 
* review it at leiſure t ſurely happineſs Is 
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ASSELAL 22 day, and 
reſolved to begin his experiments 
upon life. Vouth,“ cried he, is che 
« time of gladneſs: 1 will join q 
the yodng men, whoſ only buſineſs is 
to gratify their deſires, and whoſe time 
is all ſpent in a ſucceſſion of enjoy- 
© ments. l 
To ſuch ſocieties he wos readily ad- 
mitted, but a few days brought him back 
weary and diſguſted. * Their mirth-wes 
without images; their laughter without 
motive; their pleaſures were and 
ſenſual, in which the mind had no pert 


p of others, fince it is true of me; yet, their eondut᷑t was” at once wild au 
nner eG TER ER 
n 4 . ig Nenne ebe t 
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but the frown of power dejected, andthe 
eye of wiſdom abaſhed 0 


The prince ſoon concluded, that he 


mould never be happy in a courſe of life 
of which he was aſhamed. He thought 
it unſuitable to a reaſonable being to act 
without a plan, and to be fad or cheer- 
ful only by chance. * Happineſs,” ſaid 
he, '*. mult he ſomething ſolid and per- 
© manent, without fear and without un- 
* certainty,” | 1 . 6 
But his young companions had gained 
fo much of his regard by their frankneſs 
and courteſy, that he could not leave 
them without warning and remonſtrance. 
My friends, ſaid he, I bave ſeri- 
© vull * gre n and our 
pro and find that we have mif- 
4 — our own — The firſt 
years of man muſt make proviſion far 
the laſt, He that never thinks never 


can be wiſe. Perpetual levity muſt | 


© end in-ignorancez, and intemperance, 
© though _ fire the ſpirits. for an 
© hour, will life ſhort or miſera- 
* ble. Let us conſider that youth is of 
no long duration, and that in maturer 


= when the enchantments of fancy 


© ſhall ceaſe, and phantoms of delight 
dance no moreabout, us, we ſhall have 
no comforts but the eſteem of wile 
men, and the means of doing good. 
Let us, therefore, ſtop, while to flop is 
in our power: let us live as meu who 
are ſome time to grow old pnd to 
© whom it will be the moſt ful of 
© all evils not to count their palt years h 
© follies, and to be reminded of their 
© former luxuriance of health only by the 
© maladies which riot has produced. 
They ſtared a while in filence one 
upon another, and at laſt. drove him 
away by a general chorus of continued 
laughter. » | 


ö e conſciouſneſs that his ſentiments 
were juſt, and his intentions kind, was 


ſcarcely ſufficient e him againſt 
. the horror of deriſion. But he recovered 
his tranquillity, and perſued his ſcarch. 
c AP. XVIII. 
THE PRINCE FINDS. A_WISE AND: 
Fat "HAPPY, MANS 


a Ab was one day walking in the 


ſtrret, he ſaw. a ſpacious building 


Which all were, by the open doors, in- 
'vited to enter: be followed the itream 


G d - 
1 


of and found it a hall or ſchool 


declamation, in which profeſſors read + 


ures to their auditory, He fixed his 
eye upon a ſage raiſed above the reſt, who 
Alicourſed with great energy on the go- 


a err of the paſſions. His look was 


enerable, his action graceful, his pro- 
nunciation clear, and his diftion elegant. 
He ſhewed, witu great ſtrength of ſenti- 
ment, and variety of illuſtration, that 


- human nature is degraded and debaſed, 


when the lower faculties predominate 
over the higher; that when fancy, the 
parent of paſſion, uſurps the dominion 
of the RT nothing enſues but the na- 
tural effe& of unlawtul government, per- 
turbation and confuſion; that ſhe betrays 
the fortreſſes of the intellect to rebels, and 
excites her children to ſedition againſt 
reaſon their lawful ſovereign. © He com- 
pared reaſon to the fun, of which the 
Rede is conſtant, uniform, and laſting; 
and fancy to a meteor, of bright but 
tranſitory luſtre, irregular in it's motion, 
and deluſive in it's direction. 
He then communicated the various 
precepts given from time to time for the 
conqueſt of paſſion, and diſplayed the 
happineſs of thoſe who had obtained rhe 
important victory, after which man is 
no longer the ſlave of fear, nor the fool 
of hope; is no more emaciated by envy, 
inflamed by anger, emaſeulated by ten- 
dernefſs, or depreſſed by grief; but walks 
on calmly through the tumults or pri- 
vacies of life, as the ſun perſues alike 
his courſe through the calm or the ſtor - 


m {ky. * N 
| He enumerated many examples of 


heroes immovable by. pain or pleaſure, 


who looked with indifference on thole 


modes or accidents to which the vul 
give the names of good and evil. 
exhorted his hearers to lay afide their 
prejudices," and arm theniſelves againſt 


the ſhafts of malice or | misfortune, 


by invulnerable patience; concluding, 
that this ſtate only was bappineſs,. and 


that this happineſs was in every one's 


wer. 


Nn bb lit he 've-. 


neration due to the inſtructions of a ſu- 
our being, and, waiting for him at 


the door, humbly implored the Rberty of 


viſiting ſo great a maſter of trie wiſdom. 
The lecturer beſitated a moment, when 
Raſſelas put a purſe oſ gold into his 


hand, which he received with a minture 


of Joy and wonder. 


- have found, ſald the prince, at his 


b 
_ _ « 4 -« ah. PX _ 


„ Mnenkess, Dünen en Aneta. 3 | 


An e e n hd cam tenccn 2 
_ 4 al} that is neerſſary to be-known; who, Fo 4 H A 5. . 
4 from the unſhaken. throne af rational! I 
5s furtizuds, los gown on the fcenes A CLIMPSE oy SIE, 
ol life changing beneath bim. He | 
£ a, and attention watches his H E was 8 eager upon the ſame i 
5 reaſons, and convictiom cloſes viog heard of a 
« pefiods. This man ſhall be my 192 * . near the loweſt cata 
ture guide: I will ſearn his Lan nA of the Nile, end filled che whole 
„ and imitate his life. country with. the fame of his ſanity, 
Be not too haſty, faid Imlac, 7 to reſol dec to viſit his retreat, and eng 
8 2 — ar to admire, the teacheis of mo- whether that teheity, which publick Tu 
ality : they diſcotir ie ke 2 could not afford; was tabefourtd-in hij. 
: — * like men tudez and whether a man, huſe age and 
_ Rafſelas, who could not conceive how. vigtup: made him venerable, could teach 
any man could reaton ſo torcibly with! an peculiar: art of nn evils, or 
out feeling the cogency oi his own argu e g wem?? | 
ments, paid his viht in a few days, and. Imlac and the princeſs agreed to ac · 
was denied admiſſion. Hie had now tompany him, and, after the neceſſary 
leai ned the power of money, and made ions, they, began their 3 1 
lis way by 5 — ta the inner ir way lay thrngh the: 
ere. he found the philoſo- ſhepligrds; tended; their; flocks; A. the 
pher in 2 — half darkened, with his laying upee .the. paſture. 
. iſty, and | his. face pale. 2 e 53s the life 
yo fanny you are come ata time when Care ealetyated for 
All human 1 — what 1 * it's innocence and quiet; Jet us paſs | 
* ſuffer cannot be remedied,,what I have - { the heat of the day among the ſhep- 
© loſt cannot be ſupplied. My daughter, * herds tents, and know whether. all our 77 
my only daughter, from whoſe — 5 ** 1 1 ; 


© neſs I ex N M ib comforts of m 2 icity, N 
a age, died {aft ni ht of a fever. =” . The,propefll 3 ed them, and they 
. vv e. my-purpolesy my: hapes, are at induced. the thep erde, by ſmall preſents | 
© an end N being diſ- —— ilar.queſtions, to tell their opi- 

united from ſoci Their own ſtate ;! were ſo 
v4 Sir} ſaid the prance,5 nidrtality = 2 ignorant, ſo little to com- 
*cCaneventby which a wiſe man can the good with. the. evil of the oc- 
©: ver þg:furpriſed : We know. that death: — and ſo indiſtinct. in their nar- 
i always near, and it ſhould there- raviyes and deſeriptions, that vtry little 
fore away be expected. Young: could be learned from them. But it was 
„man, — Philoſapher, + you- evident, that their hearts were canktred 

has never felt the with. diſcontent ; that oor conſidered 

So in. N 228 188 

en precpts, ſai | uxury of 

— Nee with: ſtupid 9 toward "thels 

no firength/ao: n the.” that were placed.abpve em. 
: —— 2 .Confider; that The Woo. elle 
naturally. variable, renee, that ſhe would bever ſuſfer theſe 

* bit; — nod maſon am always chan 22 8 
game. What cochſort, faid the nat ſoon be deſirous 


mew her-campanions, .. - 
mautner, can — rg we — any more ſperimens of ruſtick | 
a == 2 but n that all 
me, daughter not accounts ures were 
12 7 1 N 5 whether 
The. prinee, whoſe Humanity would: lifs had ny. thi x he cool n 
not ſuffer him 0 inſult miſery 2 to the 
.pwoof, went away canvinced of the emp- 
tineſs pe found, and the inef - 
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fondle the lambs of her own ewe, and 
lien, without care, among brooks and 
breezes, to one of her maidens reading 
in the ſhade. © 8 3 » 
0 OUTS Naz 
THE DANGER or PROSPERITY. 
N the next day they continued their 


journey, till the heat compelled 
them to lock round for ſhelter. At a 


ſmall diſtance they ſaw a thick wood, 


times obſtrufted 


o- 
ing ſtill further, beheld a ftately 1 
built upon a hill ſurrounded with woods.” 


which they no ſooner entered than they 
rceived that they were approaching the 
bitations. of men. The ſhrubs were 
diligently cut away to open walks where 


the ſhades were darkeſt; the boughs 


of oppaſite trees were artificially inter- 
woven; ſeats of fl turf were raiſed 
in vacant ſpaces; and a -rivulet, that 
wantoned along the fide of a windm 
th, had it's banks ſometimes o 
into ſmall baſons, and it's ſtream ſfome- 
little mounds - of 
ſtone heaped together to increaſe it's 
They paſd . 
* 
delighted with fach unexpeAied accom- 
m and entertained each other 
with conjecturing what, or who, he could 
be, that, in rude and unfrequented 


regions, had leiſure and art for ſuch 
harmleſs luxury. 
As vanced they heard the 


ſound of muſick, and ſaw youths and 
virgins dancing in the grove ; and, 


The laws of eaſtern hoſpitality allowed 
them to enter, and the maſter welcomed 
them like a man liberal and wealthy. 


He was ſkilful enough in appearances 


ſoon to diſcern that they were no com- 
mon gueſts, and ſpread his table with 
magnificence. The eloquence of Imlac 


caught his attention, and the lofty cour- 
rety of the princeſs excited his reſpect. 


When they offered to depart he entreat- 


ed their ſtay, and was the next day ſtill 


more unwilling to diſmiſs them than 


before. They were eaſily perſuaded to 


ſtop, and civility. grew up in time to 
freedom and confidence. 2 | 


The prom now ſaw all the domeſticks 
cheerful, and all the face of nature ſmil- 


ing tound the place, and could not for- 


dear to hope that hie ſhould find here 
__ - what he was ceking; but when he was 


* 


a ASSEUAS,\PRINCE' OF ABISSINIA., 


: 


congratulating the maſter 


upon his poſs 


condition has indeed the appearance 
© happineſs, but appearances are delu- 
* five.: My proſperity my life in 
© danger; the Baſſa of Egypt is m 
enemy, incenſed only by my wealt 
and popularity, I have been hitherto 
protected aguinſt him by the princes 
of the country; but, as the favour of 
the great is uncertain, I know not 
how ſoon my defenders may be per- 
© ſuaded to ſhare the plunder with the 
© Baſla, I have ſent my treaſures into 
© a diſtant country, and; upon the firſt 
* alarm, am prepared to follow them. 
Then will my enemies riot ig my 
manſion, and enjoy the gardens which 
6 8 f N a * 
They all joi in ting hi 
danger, and ating his exile: and 
the princeſs was ſo much diſturbed with 
the tumult of grief and indignation, 
that ſhe retired-to her apartment. They 
continued with their kind inviter a few: 
days longer, and then went forward to 
find the hermit. * 8 1 
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THE- HAPPINESS or sorted. 


run HERMIT'S HISTORY. 


T the direftion of the peaſants,.to 
the hermit's cell: it was a cavern in the 


ſide of a mountain, over-ſhadowed with 
palm trees; at ſuch a diſtance from the 


cataract, that nothing more was heard 


than a 


the wind whiſtling among the branches. 
The firſt rude eſſay of nature had. been 
ſo much improved by human labour, 


that the cave contained ſtveral apart- 
ated - to different uſes, 


ments 


whom darknefs or 
overtake, . ng 1 
The hermit ſaten ̃ bench at the door, 


© # _ — a - = 
7 * $2 


to enjoy the coolneſs. of the evening. 
On one ſide lay a book with 


On pens and 
papers, on the other mechanical inſtru- 
ments of various kinds. ' As they ap» 
proached him unregarded, the princeſs 
obſerved thathe had not the countenance 
of a man that had found, or could teach 
the way to happineſs.” © 7; 


* 


ſcſhons, he anſwered with a-figh, My 


— * 


e 


HEY came on the ihind day; by 


; _ 4 — og ſuch as 
compole mi to . ve g - 
tion, eſpecially when . — 4 57 


- 
* 
# 


, 


and often afforded lodging to.travellers, 
— 20 


: 


. 
= 


They 
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They faluted him with great reſpect, * the noiſe and hiirry 
* id bi 'unac- and x2 


Hir 
Ae 
HIP 


—— 
and begin to 

| devotion, int fancy 

| riots in ſcenes. of folly, — 1 ho | 

| that I have loſt ſo much, and have 

gained ſolittle. In ſolitude, if I eſcape 

the example of bad men, I want like- 

| — the counſel and converſation of 
of ſock 


15 
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26 RASSEL At, Id OF ABISSINIAL. 
ating may amuſe themſelves with fubtle de- 


In this affembly Rafſelas was vel 


82 witk che hermit, and the 
wonder with which he heard him cen- 
1 of lie which he had ſo 
| — K—— 
5 opinion,; 
that the folly of his Err 


tirement as a deſertion of duty Others 
ily allowed that there -was a- time 
when the claims of the were ſa· 


tisfied; and when man might properly - 


ſeq ueſter-himſelf, to en — and 
7 K 1 


years, go 
if ſhame ba reſtrain, oP 
intercept him rn once more 
i into the world: Fot 
is,” ſaid he is ſo 
elougeſt 2c - 

— offare ut. Ok 


tx diſtance, imagination paints 
2 But che time will 
come, hen defue will be no 
our tor ment, und no man ſhall 
retched. but hy this ewnfag)t.* .: 
This.“ ſaid a philoſopher, who bad 
heard him with tokens of great impa 
tience, £ id reſent . condition & a 
© wiſe man. The time is already come, 


6 own fauk. "Nathing 
G © 


is more idle, than 
uire * happineſs, which na» 
bo \kindly Mlaved withih tir 


© live according to nature; in — 
© to that aniverſal and unalterable law 
© with which every heart is origins 
« impreſſert; which-is not written on 
s by precent, but 
not inſtilled by — 2 but mfuſed 


4 at our mativity. He that lives accoud- 


to nature will ſuffer nothing from 


e . 
« with ity of temper; a1 or 
« ſuffer as the reaſon of things all 
6 alternately preſcribe. 


4 — — regen crit 
| 125 


Hope from nave 7, rte 


2 The way to be happy is to 8 


eng raven by 2 of | 


, or importuni- 


Other men 3 15 


— 


Land ug a8 he heard him 


- 


. 
% 0 


« Guitions, or intricate ratiogitations, 
„Let thera Jean. 40 be-wiſe eaher 
© means. «Jet them obſerve the hind of 
Needle | 


© ceaſe to diſpute, and learn to 


© throw away the in chmbratce of pre . 


ſo much pride and pomp do not on- 
am carry wrth us this fm - 
. maxam—< That 


% from happineſs.” 
When be had ſpoken, hejnckediyorind 
him with a'placid air, and enjoyed the 
conſciouſneſs af his own beneficence. 
Sir, ſaid abe prance, with t mo- 
defty, © as I. like all the ect of man · 
kind, am defirous of felicity, my 
5 cloſeſt attention has been fined upon 
£ 1 YI og I. doubt not the truth 
© of a poſition which a man ſo learned 
© has — Ado advanced,” Let me 
only know nba rag ne 
to nature. 
When { find young men humble 
© and fo docile, fad the philoſopher, 
I caa deny chem no inſor mation winch 
my ſtudies have enabled me to afford 
* Tolive according to nature, is tat 
+ always with due regard to the fitneſs 
* ariſing from the relations and guabyes _ 
6. 2 l to concur with * 
7 and unchangeable ſcheme 
. — — to co-operate with 
© the general difpofition and nd : 
* the preſenitiſpſtem of things,” 5 
The prinoe ſeon faund that this avs | 
one oi the ſages whom 9 ; 
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ignorant; but, as he was yet young, he 
flattered: himſelf that he had ume fe- 


maining for more experiments, and fur- 


ther enquiries. He communicated to 
Imlac his obſervations and his doubts, 
but was anſwered by him with new 
doubts, and remarks that gave him no 


comfort. . He therefore diſcourſed more 


frequently and freely with his ſiſter, who 


had yet the ſame hope with himſelf, and 


always aſſiſted him to give ſome reaſon 
why, though he had been hitherto fruf- 
trated, he might ſucceed at laſt. 

We have hitherto,” ſaid ſhe, * known 
© but little of the world: we have never 
< yet been either 
« own country, though we had royalty, 
« we had no power, and in this we have 
© not yet ſeen the private receſſes of do- 
mlac favours not our 
«© ſearch, left ee ſhould in time find him 
© miſtaken, We will divide the taſk 
between us: you ſhall try what is to 
© be found in the ſplendour of courts, 
and I will range the ſhades of humbler 
life. Perhaps command and authority 
may be the ſupreme bleſſings, as they 
afford moſt rtunities of doin 
© good: or, ps, what this — 


dan give may be folind in the modeſt 


© habitations of middle fortune; too low 


for great 1 od too high -for 


* penury and 


CHAP, i. 
TAE PRINCE EXAMINES THE HAP- 
" PINESS OF HIGH STATIONS. 


ASSEL AS applauded the deſign, 

and appeared next day with a ſplen- 

did retinue at the court of the Baſſa. He 

was ſoon diſtinguiſhed for his magni- 

ficence, and admitted, as a prince whoſe 

curioſity had brought him 3 diſtant 

countries, to an intimacy with the great 

officers, and -:— iy converſation with 
the Baſſa himſelf. | 


_ " He wasatfirftinclined to believe, that 


. 
6 \ 


at or mean. In our 
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RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABISSINIA. 27 
be found the learned and firaple equally 


the man muſt be pleaſed with his own 
condition, whom all approached with 
reverence, and heard with obedience, 


d who had the power to extend his 


edits to a hole kingdom. © There can 
© be no pleaſure,” ſaid he, equal to 
© that of my once the joy of thou. 
* ſazds all made happy by wiſe adi - 
* niftration. - Yet, ſince, by the law of 
© ſubordination, this ſublime delight can 
© be in one nation but the lot of one, it 
© is ſurely reaſonable to think, that there 
© is ſome ſatisfaction more popular and 
© acceſſible, and that millions can hardly 


be ſubjected to the will of a ſingle man, 


* only to fill his particwlar breaſt witk 
* incommunicahle content. 

Theſe thoughts were often in his 
mind, and he found no ſolution of the 
dificulty. But as 7 ar and civilities 
gained him more familiarity, he found 
that almoſt man who ſtood high 
in 3 all the reſt, and 
was hat by them, and that their lives 
were a continual ſucceG@on of plots and 
deteCtions, ſtratagems and eſcapes, fac 
tion and treachery. - Many of thoſe who 
ſurrounded the Baſſa, were ſent only to 
watch and report his conduct; every 
tongue was muttering cenſure, and every © 
eye was ſearching for a fault. 

At laſt the letters of revocation ar- 
rived, the Baſſa was carried in chains to 
Conſtantinople, and his name was men- 
tioned no more, 3 

* What are we now to think of the - 
6 ves of power, ſaid_Raſſclaz 
to his ſiſter 3 © is it without any 
c 2288 or, is e = 
on 1 » and tne iupreme 
C and glocious 7 te the Selten the onl 
© happy man in his dominions? or, 4 
: the Sultan himſelf ſubje& to the tor- 
© ments of ſuſpicion, and the dread of 
enemies y 2 

In a ſhort time the ſecond Baſſa was 

The Sultan, that had advanced 


him, was murdered by the Janifari 


and his ſucceſſor had other views 
different favourites. 
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8 HE Neeb, nee 
time, © infinuated herſelf” 


into many families, for 


S 8 through 


good humour, cannot | 


with 
find it's way. The daughters of many 
bouſes were airy and cheerful, but Næ- 
kayah had been too long accuſtomed to 
the converſation of Imlac and her brother 
to de much pleaſed with childiſh ler 
and pruttie which had no meaning. She 
found their thoughts narrow, their wiſhes 
low, and their merritnent often artificial. 
Their pleaſures, pour as they were, could 
dot de preſerved pure. but were 'embit- 
tered by petty competitions and worth- 
leſs emulation. were always jea - 
lous of the beauty of each other; of a 
uality to which ſolicitude can add no- 
ng, and from which detraction cin 
away. Many were in love 
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a VOLUME THE $xconv. 8 1 


with triflers like themſetves, and many * 
when in eighty N invocations of 
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7 tion was fixed on ſenſe or virtue, and 


; 2 J der, 
od , however , d 
5, cen ; thing floated Ne. 

mind uncon with the paſt or future, , 
ſo that one defire eafily gave wa to un. 
other, as a ſecond ſtone caſt into the. 
water effaces and confounds the cites 


of the firſt. 
ſhe platat os with with, 


Wich theſe girls 

inoffenfive animals, 

E of her n and weary Tot 
But way wang 


e was to 
y, and Fher affability eaſil — keree] 
the hearts wp were I with ſorrow. 


to diſcharg ſecrets in her ear: 45 <4 

TY Rents or prolpe- 
: do par 

tals 3 4 plea * iy * 0 


Wr 1 "her bee . | 
monly met in the evening in 4 private* 
| ſaminer-houſe on the Bank of the Nile, , 
and related to each other the occur- . 


rences of the day. "As were ſirtin; 
together, the E. 14 Jet u 4 


the river that flowed before her. 
fer, ſaid the, * t father of ir ity 
© ters, thou thatro thy foods through , 
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"RASSELAS, amel oF ABISSINIA. Wo 
eETely** 


1 ths. daughter of n 
A u 


e i thou Hater all 7 
e barn from wh 
* bear the mur mure of. 


ou are FN" 1 Raffilis, . not 


more ſucceſsful in private houſes han 


I have. been in courts,” — I have, 
© fince the laſt partition vf our pro- 
ſaid the princeſs, enabled 
e myſelf to enter familiarly into uy 
© families, where there, was a . 
© ſhew of prof] ity and ee 6 
© know not one houſe that is not haunt- 
ed by fome fury that deſtroys their 
* quiet. | 

© I did not ſeek eaſe among the poor, 
becauſe I concluded that there it could 


= ba faund. Bat I ſaw 
en + eee b. a Fri 
overty has, in bevy 
— different appearances: K is often 
concealed in rieten and * ay. 
extravagance. Irfsthecare o 
t part of mankind to conce = 
indigence from the reſt : they ſupport 
themſelves by tem 2 
and every Neg is lo conan for 
* 22 morrow. 1 
* This, howev an evil, which, 
© « though PT Yo ich leſs pain, 
e eule reſieve qt. Vet ne, 
haye refuſed my 1 e more 


4 "fended with my quickne ** detect 
«*their wants, t n pleted wi my rea-. 
ſa boo 4 em; and = Vw 


4 io ſuecgur 
exigeneſes compelled them to 


| "Uh mit. my. Fingpes 9 haye never been 
6 4 il fo forgive enefactreſs. Ma- 
0 e y.grate-" 


thout entation of n 
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; © and 
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dot this kindneſ; 27 


— berth the years 
ing thoſt time the. become 
chefits 


* 2 als to their parents. are 
Alayet. by regroaches; ug braiiade 
C Ng envy. 
© Parents and children ſeldom act in 
© concert : each child endeawvurs to 2 
% „ propriate the eſteem or fondneſs of t 
* parents, and the parents, with yet leſs 
* temptation, betray each other to their 
- chiggren 3 thus ſome place their confi- 
dense 0! the futher, and 3 te 
* mother, and by degrees, the houſe is 
«© filled with antifices and feuds. | 


The opinions of children and pa- 


© rents, of the young and the old, are 
naturally oppoſite, by. the contrary 
© effafts oF hope and def] ce, of 
$ expect ation, = exyerienc&7z without 
4 — or folly. on either fide, The 
2 * colours of life in youth and age ap- 
year different, as face of nature in 
Foring and winter. And how can 
6 11 the aſſertions of parents, 
£ _ your own eyes ſhow them to be 


zents, fal 


Few . act in ſuch a manner as 
* much to enforce their maxims by the 
© credit of their lives. The old man 
* truſts wholly to flow ;contrigance. and 
* gradual progreſſion; the youth expects 
© to. force; his way by geniuy,; vigour, 
* and precipitance, ,, 1 wan pays 
regard to riches, 2 nd <tþ youth reve- 
© rences virtue. The man. N 


* prudence: the wenn re himſel 


to rien 4 be | 
Ea nan, = hn 
ves th t none is in 


* 1 
i 52 I o | 
fore acts with nns and, 
: *; but, His fatder, Tas ving feral 
„Jories of fraud, is itn eden 
aud, oo often "aliu! 6 Wh nee yy 2 
with anger on dhe temerity + 
youth with, contempton' 
olatze : Thus pareots. 
ren, Tos, greatelt part, live 
on to love. leſs and bis brand, if thoſe 
ed 


; : 85 thy 


92 As 1 family, a family likewiſe is - 


A 74 hy bro- hem nature has, thus cloiely. un 
in 12 123 of each 2 where 


all we look for 
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. families, "where. t there. 1 or is laden . ſolation * 
1 1 erty, there: is commonly, diſcord 2. - .*. Surely,' 
BY kingdom be, -2s Imlac tells us, a 


faid the pripee;n? 9 — 2 

4 * bay been unfortunate in yer choice of 
vaintance: I am vawilling to: be- 

„N. kingdom, torn with factions, and © lieye, that the moſt tender of all rela- 

tpalcd ts e SHY * 3" unprac- tions is thus e ro 5 eficis dy 

© xþle ohlei ver ea xpeds the love of pa- 5 neceſſit N. 

„bis dal children to be ae © IT'S ee te. 


RASSELUAS, PRINCE or ABISSINIA. - 


is not inevitably and fatally neceſſary : 
© but yet it is not eaſily avoided, We 
© ſeldom ſee that à Whole family is vir- 
© tuous : the good and evil cannot well 
„agree; and the evil can yet leſs agree 
© with 'one another: even. the virtuous 
fall ſometimes to variance, when their 
« virtues'are of different kinds, and tend- 
ing toy extremes. In general, thoſe 
© parents Have moſt reverence who mot 
«< defervet; for he that lives well can- 
not be deſpiſed. - Uſe Breet 5 
Many other evils infeſt private life. 
© Some are the ſlaves of ſervants who 


they have truſted with their affairs. 
© Some are kept in continual anxiety to 


« the caprice of rich relations, whom 
© they cannot pleaſe, and dare not offend. 
Some huſbands are imperious, and ſome 
« wives perverſe: and, as it is always 
© moreealy to do evil than good, though 
© the wiſdonr or virtue of one can very 
© rarely make many happy, the folly or 
© yice of one may often make many mi- 
© ſerable.” er 

© Tf ſach be the general effect of mar- 
© riage,” ſaid the prince, © I ſhall, for 
© the future, think it dangerous to con- 
nett my intereſt with that of another, 
* leſt I ſhould be unhappy by my part- 
e ner's fault.. N 5 

© I have met, ſaid the princeſs, with 
© many Who live fingle for that reaſon ; 
but I never found that their prudence 
© ought to raiſe envy. "They dream 
© away their time without friendſhip, 


©. without fondneſs, and are driven to 


rid themſelves of the day, for which 


© they bave no uſe, by childiſh amuſe- 


mente, or vicious delights. They act 
as beings under the conſtant ſenſe of 
* ſome known inferiority, that fills their 
minds with rancour, and cheir tongues 
« with cenſure.” They are peeviſh at 
© home, and malevolent abroad'; and, 
© as the outlaws of human nature, make 
it their bulineſs and their pleaſure to 
“ difturb that ſociety which debars them 
© from it's privileges. To live without 
© feeling or exciting ſympathy, to be 
* fortunate without adding to the feli- 


« city of others, or afflicted without taſt- 


ing the balm of pity, is a ſtate more 
0 2 than ſolitude: it is not retreat, 
N but e from . Mar- 
riage Has many pains, but tenlbacy has 
„eee E 


f 


© other inclination to regard. 


— a - 2 - 5 * * * 


N be done * ky. 
„ © the more we enquire, the, 
on je can | . Surely bein moſt 


Ls 


3 
likely to pleaſe himſelf chat has no | 
\ ; : . 
CHAP. XXVII. "©. 
DISQUISITION vrox GREATNESS, 
HE converſation had a ſhort pavſe. 


1 . The prince, having conſidered his 
ſiſter's obſervations, told her, that ſne 


had ſurveyed life with prejudice, and 


ſuppoſed miſery where ſhe did not find 


8 Ap narra | tive, — , hows 
yet a darker gloom upon the 
© df-futurity: the — of Imlac 
were bur faint ſketches of the evils 
© painted by Nekayah. I have been 
« ſately convinced that quiet is not the 
* daughter of grandeur, or of , 
© that her 2 is not to be bought 
* by wealth, nor enforced by conqueſt. 
It is evident, that as any man acts in 
* a wider compaſs, he mult be more ex- 
« poſed to oppoſition from enmity. or 
* miſcarriage from chance; whoever. has 
many to pleaſe or to govern, mult uſe 
the miniſtry of many agents, ſome of 
whom will be wicked, and ſome igno- 
rant; by ſome he will be miſled, and 
by others betrayed, If he gratifies 
one he will offend another: thoſe that 
are not favoured will think themſelves 
injuredʒ and, ſince favours can be con- 
ferred but upon few, the greater num - 
ber will be always diſcontented. 
* The diſcontent,” faid the princeſs, 
which is thus unreaſonable, I hope 


that I ſhall always have ſpirit 30 de- 
ſpiſe, and, you power to repreſs.* .. - 
Diſcontent, anſwered Ralklas, will 
not always be without reaſon under the 
moſt juſtand vigilant adminiſtration of 
- publick affairs. None, however at- 
* tentive;*can always diſcover that merit 
* which indigence or faction may hap- 
© pen to obſcure; and none, however 
powerful, can always reward it. Vet, 
© he that ſees inferiour deſert advanced 
© above him, will naturally impute that 
preference to partiality or caprice; and, 
© indeed, it can ſcarcely be hoped that 
any man, however magnanimous b 
© nature, or exalted by condition, wi 
© be able to perſiſt fox evet in the fixed 


«a = a 


4 and-irexotable. juſtice of diſtribution:: 
he will ſometimes indulge his own af- 


© fetions, and ſometimes thoſe of his fa - 
© -yourites; he will permit Tome to pleaſe 
him Who can never ſerve him; he win 
diſcover in thoſe 2 loves, quali- 
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and to thoſe, from whom he receives 
pleaſure, he will in his turn endeavour 
to give it. Thus will recommendations 
ſometimes prevail which were purchaſ- 
ed by money, or by the more deſtrugtive 
bribery of flattery and ſervility. 

© He that has much to do will do 
ſomething wrong, and of that wron 
muſt ſuffer the conſequences; and, 1 


it were poſſible that he ſhould always 


act rightly, yet when ſuch numbers are 
to judge of his conduct, the bad will 


cenſure and obſtruct him by male- 


volence, and the good ſometimes by 
miſtake, $3 
© The higheſt- ſtations cannot there- 
fore hope to be the abodes of happineſs, 
which I would willingly believe to have 
fled from thrones and palaces to ſeats of 
bumble privacy and placid obſcurity, 
kinder the ſatis faction, 
or intercept the expectations, of him 


whoſe abilities are adequate to his em 


ployments, who ſees with his own eyes 
the whole circuit of his influence, who 
chooſes by his own knowledge all whom 
he truſts, and whom none are tempted 
to deceive by hope or fear? Surely he 
has nothing to do but to love and to be 


loved, to be virtuous and to be happy. 
Whether 


ineſs would 
neſs,” ſaid 


perfect ha 
be procured by perfect 


Nekayah, * this world will never afford 
an opportunity of deciding, But this, 


at leaſt, may be maintained, that we 
do not always find viſible happineſs 
in proportion to viſible virtue. All 
natural, and almoſt all political evils, 
are incident alike to the bad and good: 
they are confounded in the miſery of 
a famine, and not much diſtinguiſked 
in the fury of a faction; they ſink to- 
gether in a tempeſt, and are driven to- 
gether from their country by invaders. 
All that virtue can afford is quietneſs 
of conſcience, a ſteady proſpect of a 
happier ſtate; this may enable us to en · 


dure calamity with patience; hut re- 


member that patience mult ſuppoſe 


CHAP. XxvIII. 


RASSELAS AND NEKAY AH CONTINUE 


THEIR CONVERSATION. 


D AR princeſs,” ſaid Raſſelas, 
* 


you fall into the common er- 


wur of exaggeratory declamation, by 
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RASSELAS, PRINCE OF: ABISSINIA, 


© ties which in reality they do not poſſeſs; *. producing, in a familiar diſquifition, 


examples of national calamities, and 
ſcenes of extenſive miſery, which are 
found in, books rather than in the 
world, and which, as they are horrid, 
are ordained to be rare. Let uk not 
imagine evils which we do not feel, 
nor injure life by miſrepreſentations. 
I cannot bear that querulous gloquence 
which threatens every city with a ſiege 
like that of Jeruſalem, I 
mine attend on every flight of locuſts, 
and ſuſpends peſtilence on the wing of 
every blaſt that iſſues from the ſouth. 

On neceſſary and inevitable evils, 


which overwhelm kingdoms at once, 


all diſputation is yain 4 when they hap- 


pen they muſt be endured, But it is 


evident, that theſe burſts of univerſal 
diſtreſs are more dreaded than felt; 
thouſands and ten thouſands flouriſh 
in youth, and wither in age, without 
the knowledge of —4 other than do- 
meſtick evils, and ſhare the ſame plea · 
ſures and vexations, whether their 
kings are mild or cruel, whether the 
armies of their country perſue their 
enemies, or retreat before them, While 
courts are diſturbed with inteſtine com · 


petitions, and ambaſſadors are nego- 


ciating in foreign countries, the ſmith 
ſill plies his anvil, and the huſbandman 
drives his plow forward; thene&@ſlaries 
of life are required and obtained; and 
the ſucceſſive buſineſs of the ſeaſons 
continues to make it's wanted revolu · 
tions. of 198 

© Let us ceaſe to conſider what, per- 
haps, may never happen, and what, 
when it ſhall happen, will laugh at hu- 
man ſpeculation. We will not endea- 
vour to modity the motions of the ele- 
ments, or to fix the deſtiny of king- 
doms. It is our buſineſs to conſider 
what beings like us may perform; each 
labouring for his own, happineſs, by 
promoting within his circle, however 
narrow, the happineſs of others. 

« Marriage is evidently the dictate of 
nature; men and women are made to 
be. companions of each other, and 
rſuaded but 
that marriage is one of the means of 
N 3 

I know not, ſaid the princeſs, 
whether marriage be more than one of 
the innumerable modes of human mi- 
ſery. When I ſee and reckon the va- 
rĩous forms of connubial infelicity, 


the unenpected capſes of laſting diſ- 


8 
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RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABISSINIA.. 


| cord, the diverßties of temper, the op- 


© poſitions of opinion, the rude colliſions 


of contrary dehre, where both are urged 
by violent impulſes, the obſtinate con- 
« teſts of diſagreeable virtues, where 
both are ſupported by conſciouſneſs of 
s intention, I am ſometimes diſ- 
« poſed to think with the ſeverer caſuiſts 
« of moſt nations, that marriage is ra- 
ther permitted than approved, and that 
none, but by the inſtigation of a 
too much indulged, entangle them- 
f ſelves with indiſſoluble compacts,” 
Fou ſeem to forget, replied Raſſe- 
that you have, even now, repre- 
« ſented celibacy as teſs happy than mar- 
* riage, Both conditions may be bad, 
but they cannot both be worſt, Thus 
it happens, when wrong opinions are 
„ entertained, that they mutually de- 
« (troy each other, and leave the mind 
s open to truth.” | 
I did not expect, anſwered the prin- 
ceſs, to hear that imputed to falſchood 
s which is the conſequence only of frail- 
ty. To the mind, as to the eye, it is 
© difficult to compare with exaneſs ob- 
©. jets. vaſt in their extent, and various 
in their parts. Where we ſee or con- 
+ ceive the whole. at once, ve readily 
note the diſcriminations, and decide 
the preference: but of two ſyſtems, of 
high neither can be ſurveyed, by any 
human being in it's full compaſs of 
magnitude and multiplicity of com» 
</ plication, where: is the wonder, that 
« judging of the whole by parts, I am 
* alternately affected by one and the other 
* as either preſſes on my memory or 
fancy? We differ from ourſelves juſt 
as we differ from each other, when we 
_ © ſee onlypart of tlie queſtion, as in the 


multifarious relatiang of politicks and ; 


_ © morality; but when we perceive the 
© whole at once; as in numerical compu- 
* tations, all 'agtee in one judgment, and 
nc de ever varies his opinion. 
Let us not add, ſaid the prince, 
to the other evils of life, the bitterneſs 
-* of controverſy, nor endeavour to vie 


with each other in ſubtilties of argu- 


ment. We are employed in a ſearch, 
af which. both are equally to enjoy the 

* ſneceſs, or ſuffer by the miſcarriage. 
s 


© 


6 
* 
: 


other. You {urely conclude too haſti 

from the infelicity of marriage again 

ms inſtitution: will not the miſery of 

life prove 1 chat lite cannot be 
be gift of Heaven? The world muſt 


* 
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It is therefore fit that we aſſiſt each 


33 
be peopled by marriage, or peopled 
© without it.” . 

How the world is & be peopled,” 
returned Nekayah, is not my care, and 
* needs not be yours. I ſee no danger 
that the preſent generation ſhould omit 
© to leave Bere behind them: we 
are not now inquiring for the world, 
* but for ves. , 


CHAP, XXIX. 


THE. DEBATE OF MARRIAGE CON 
| „ TINVUED. . 3 
8 HE good of the whole," 


Raſſelas, is the ſame with the 
Y good of all it's parts. If marriage be 
© beſt for mankind, it mult be evidently 
© beſt for individuals, or a permanent 
© and neceſſary duty, mult be the cauſe 
of evil, and ſome. muſt; be inevitably 
© ſacrificed to the convenience of others. 
© In the eſtimate which you have made 
of the two ſtates, it appears that the 
incommodities of a ſingle life are, ina 
great meaſure, neceſſary and certain, 
ut thoſe of the conjugal ſtate acci 
dental and avoidable. | 8 
© I cannot forbea: to flatter myſelf, 
that prudence and benevolence will 
make marriage happy. The | read 
fally of mankind 1s de cauſe of gene- 
ral complaint. What can be expected 
but diſappantment. and repentance 
from a choice made in the immaturity 
of youth, in the ardour ef deſire, with» 
out judgment, without foreſight, with - 
out inquiry after conformity of opi- 
nions, ſimilarity of manners, rectitude 
of judgment, or purity of ſentiment. . 
Such is the common proceſs of mar- 
riage. A youth or maiden meeting 
by chance, or brought together by ar- 
tifice, exchange glances reciprocate 
civilities, go hqme, and dream of one 
another, ' Having. little to divert at- 
. tention, or diverfity thought, they find 
themielves uneaſy when they are apart, 
and therefore conclude that they ſhall 
be happy ſogether. They marry, and 
diſcover what nothing but voluntary 
blindneſs before had concealed j they 
wear out life in altercatichs, ayd charge 
nature with crpelt ry... 
From thaſe early marriages pro- 
ceeds likewiſe the rivalry of parents 
and children: the ſon is eager to enjoy 
© the world before the father is willing 
ee 


34 


* at once fog two, generations. 'The 
daughter begins to Bloom before the 
© mother can be content to fade, and 
© neither can forbeat to wiſh for the ab- 
© ſence of the otller. 


s Surely all theſe evils nay be avoided. 


by that delibetution and delay which 
© prudence preſcribes” tb irrevocable 
© choice. In the variety and jollity of 
« youthful, pleaſures, life may be well 
© enough ſupported without the help of 
a partner. Longer time will increaſe 
experience, and wider views wilt aflow 
© better opportunities of inquiry and ſe- 
* le&tion: one advantage, at leaſt, will 
© be certain; the parents will be viſibly 
© older than their children. - 

What Treaſon cannot collect, ſaid 
Nekayah, and what experiment has 
« not yet taught, can be known only 
© from the report of others. I Have 
© been! told that late marriages are not 
eminently happy. "This is a queſtion 
© too important to be neglected, and I 
© have ware rhe, oi to thoſe, whoſe 
© accuracy of remark, and comprehen- 
© ſiveneſs of knowledge, made their ſuf- 
© ffages worthy of regard. They have 
« generally determined, chat it is dinge- 


© rous'for a man and woman to ſuſpend 


© their fate upon each: other, at a time 
© When opinions "are fixed, and habits 
are eſtabliſhed; when friendſhips have 
been "contraſted on both ſides, when 
© fife has been planned into method, and 
© the mind has long enjoyed the con- 
© 'templation of it's gn pfoſpects. 

It is ſcarcely poſſible that two tra- 
x velling through the world under the 
conduct of chance, ſhould have been 
©* Both directed to the Tame path, and it 
© will nor often happen that either will 
* quit the track which cuſtom has made 
*" pleaſing. When che deſultory levity 
ok youth bas ſettled into regularity, it 
„ Je fon ſucceeded by pride aſhamed to 
© yield, or rare?! delighting to con- 
"tend. And even t 
produces mutual defire to pleaſe, time 
1 ſtlelf, as it modifies unchan bly the 
external mien, determines likewiſe the 
©* diteRion of the paſſions, and gives an 
* ee ee Long 
<> exiffoms Are not eaſily broken : he that 
© attempts to change the courſe of his 

own life, very often labours in vain; 
© aid how ſhall we do that for others, 
©" which we are ſeldom able to do for our - 

. 
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* to forſake ity and there is hardly room 


-- © But ſurely,” * the , 
* 'you ſuppoſe the chief motive uf choice 
forgotten ot negleRteds Whenever 1 
© ſhall ſeek a wite, it hall be my firſt 
© queſtion, whether the be willing to be 
led by reaſon?” aA 
© Thus it is, lai Nekayah, “ that 
« philoſophers are deceived. There are a 
© thouſand familiar diſputes which ta 
* ſon never can decide queſtions that 
' elude inveſtigation, and make lagick 
ridiculous;. caſes where ſomething 
* muſt be done. and where little can bꝭ 
© faid. Conſider the ſtate f mak ind, 
© ant} inquirehow fe can be p91 2 
to act upon any occaſions; ther 
* fmall'or great, with all the reaſons. of 
action preſent to their minds. Wretch- 
ed wonld' be the pair above all names 
© of wretchedneſs, who ſhauld be doom. 
ed to adjult by reaſon, every morn. 
ing, all the minute detail of a domeſ+ 
© tick day. „ > 4» 
_* © Thoſe who marry at an advanced 
age, will probably elcape the encroach+ 
© ments of their children; but, in du 
* minution of this advantage, they will 
5 be likely to leave them, ignorant and 
© helpleſs, to a guardian's mercy : or, 
* if that ſhould not happen, they mi ſt 
at leaſt go out of the world before they 
© ſee thoſe whom they love beſt, either 
© wiſe or great. W 
From their children, if they have 
© leſs to fear, they have leſs alſo to 
and =_ loſe, without equivalent, the 
© joys of early love, and the conveni- 
* ence of uniting with manners pliant, 
and minds ſuſceptible of ne impref- 
© hons, which might wear away their 
« diffimilitudes by long cohabitation, 
as ſoft bodies, by continual attri- 
* tion, conform their ſurfaces to each 


v4 bilteve ler eil n Same alen thobs 
© whio late are beſt pleaſed wih 
« their children, and thoſe -who Marry 


+ other. 


© early with their 
ough mutual eſteem 


— — 4 
The union of thele two atfections; 


ſaid Raſſelas, would product all that 
could be wiſhed, 
time when marriage might unite them, 
a time neither too early for the father, 


Perhaps there is 


© nor too late for the huſband.” 


Every hour, ' anſwered the princeſs, 
© confirms my prejudice in favaur of the 
* polition fo often uttered by the mouth 
* of Imlac, © That nature ſets her gifts 
© on the right hand and on the left.“ 
4 Thoſe conditions, which flatter py, 
„ 6 


» 
£ 


e . 
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* 
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« 

* 

"© bu een much prudences, may. pals be- 
2 

10 

p 

175 


„ 


e, ſo.conſtity 


rom another. There are. s ſoo 


that we cannot ſeize both, but, 
cen them at tog 15 A, ce to 
ration ; he 25 nothing 

. pury . m — 8 

to humanity. a tter not 


« of the bleſſi 
© your N — 


x entry 1 co A plegſure. 


conient. No man 


© he is delighting } his, * with the 
flowers of the n No man gan, 
4 at/the ſame ti cup from * 
che ſource 1 We the per the 


5 the 9208 hiſtory of private 


pi area amn 9 5 Upurged from 


nie mer), fad Imſae, © that 
4 life, you negle& to live. You n ik 
4 large ald diverfifigd; 


chin a —— 


+ \liet_ mo ke fornhs, power ana” 
| iſo of mhabitants; a.count'y 


f *weheye 9 fixit 85 that | A 


$:among the eat 


\*luminate-the world, and beyond, which 
Ihe arts 2 : 
ich lite... 


 $ ety or d 


2 98 aye left behind 


; hon is "np 
ns of. modern NEE and from 


4 #1 5 — gy 15 R TY, : ant 
— * ſtrongly lead me te ſurvey; | 


th 
5 925 binels, is with TL: * 


ther. it to meaſure . of tem- 


ble, trace e but 


0 \ | 


t before, you make 
can taſte the fruits of autumn while 


* 2 vou, e making the, choice of vi 
$. about, a, ſgle city, Which, however! 4 ae N 4 Cſs 
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to look upon the various ſcenes of the 


2 re one, we e * pre nt world,” 


he things that are now before ug, 
"Raid the princeſs, 5 require” attention, 
© and... delerve it, What have 1 to 35 


wich the or the numents of 


75 ancient times ? with times which never 
+ ean return, and heroes, whe form 


4 of life was different from all, that the 
* prelent condition of an requires 
© or allows??? ts 


e know any Yipp 1 ned the 
at, ve muſt Nen it bo, effecs ; 
"men we muſt ſee thei W. 120 * 
may learn what 1 has dicta 


© or paſſion has incited 12 70 and find 72 


0 are the moſt motives of ac- 
* tion, To page rightly of the ＋ 2 


4... vis $4) IT aol * we, myſt op e it o the pa or 
; renn 1 Judgment is comparatiys, and of the 
Seer LAN + 6... © nothing can be knowp. The 
AX. wach e .th 1 Imad .em- 
x * | ployed npon N „ Fecolle@tign 
ile kun, anp CHANGE Tax © 4 been ll' up Ae all — 
4 3:6 -CPRVERSATION:, Fuad „ moments. org; ad Buck 
1 1 ho nd grief, b uglt ha Hope an 
TERRE 4 . and inter- . Nt oy and Riel the paſt is the ohje 
: W 2 ſaid Rad- 3.85 d the f 1 of hope and feat ; e 
au, g, een 558 from the - « —— and hatred "I K this paſt, 


4 the ape. muſt 955 been befote the 


7 preſent ſtate of things, is the can · 
40 quence of - the former, and if is na- 
ax ing to inquire what were the ſources 
od tha b. e or on \ fo 

we act 


can, now afford ” th Ay T Lak the ſtudy 0 N. 
few novelties, ang foxget tha eee 172 0 . 


is. not;; prudent : if we are en- 
with ty eue of others, it is pot 
bo Ju! Ignorance, When it is volyn- 
, tary, is crim:nal; and he may 
«* perly be charged . evil who eu 
© to learn how might prevent it, 
* There 1 oF no part of hiſtory ſo 
n AF» s that which relates the 
©'progrels of the human mind, the gra- 
dus wb broke of reaſon, the ſyc- 
« ceffive adyances of ſcience, the viciſſi- 


. .,* tudes of learning and ighorance which 
Aue the light and darkneſs of thinking 
beinge, the extinion and reſuſci- 
tation of -arty, and the ede 


© of the intellectual world. 

1 counts of battles and er Now 
peculiarly the buſinels of pripces, the 

«uſeful, or. elegant. arts are not to 

+ be neglected ; thoſe who, have king- 

*. doms to. govern, baue e 

* to cultivate. 


„ Example : ate more e = N 
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© than precept. A ſoldiet is formed in explained to them "the. principles upon 
. © war, . painter muſt . ch the pyramidal 2 
* In this, contemplative lite has the fort à fabrick intended to co- extend it's 
advantage: great actions are ſeldom duration with that of the world: be 
© ſeen, but the labours of att are always ſhewed that it's gradual dimĩnution gave 
at hand for thoſe who defire to know it fich ſtability, as defeated all the com- 
* what art has been able to perform. mon attacks vt the E ments, and could 
When the eye or the imagination is/ ſcartely be overthfown . earthquakes 
© ftruck with any uncommon work, the themſelves, the lea refiftible” of natural 
next tranſition of un ative mind is to *violenc® A concufon that ſhould 
the means by which it was performed. ſhatter the pyramid would threaten the 
Here begins the true ule of ſuch con- diſſolutien of the contipent. ; 
- © tenjplation ; we enlarge our compre- They * meaſured all it's dimenſions, 
© henhon” by new! ideas, and pertaps and pitched their tents at it's foot. Next 
© recover ſome wr, loſt to mankind, or day they prepared to enter it's interior 
„learn what is leſs perfectly known in apartments, and having hired the coni- 
our own. country. At lealt we com- mon guides, climbed up t6 the firſt paſ- 
pare our own with former times, and fage, hen the favourite of the princeſs, 
either rejoice at our improvements, or, looking into the cavity, ſtepped back 
_ © what is the firſt motion towards good, and trembled. * Pekuah,* faid the prin- 
© diſcover our defects.“ © * els, of what art thou afraid ?'— Of 
Tam willing,” faid the prince, to the narrow entrance, anſwered the lady, 
ſee all that can deſtrve my ſearch.” * and of the dreadful gloom, I dare not 
© — And. I," faid the princeſs, * ſhall re- enter a place which muſt ſurely be in- 
©*joice to learn 4 of the man- * habited by unquiet ſouls. e Ori. 
ners of antiquity,” . .,* * gial poſſeſſors of theſedreadful vaults 
»The moſt pompous monument of will ſtart up before us, and perhaps 
© Egyptian greatneſs, and one of the * ſhut us in for ever.“ She ſpoke, and 
*. molt bulky works of manual induſtry,* threw her arms tdund the neck of her 

ſaid Imlac, * are the ide; ff. - miſtreſs; <0 mh 7 coo tt 
© bricks raiſed before the time of hiſto. © If all your fear be of apparĩtions, 
ry, and of which the earlieſt narra- faid the prince, Iwill promiſe you ſafe- 
tives afford us ext uncertain tradi- ty: there is no danger from the dead; 
© tions. Of theſe the greateſt is ſtill * he that is once buried will be ſeen n 
« ftanding very little n more. eee uy ee 
Let us vilit them to-morrow,” ſaid That the dead are ſeen no mo 
Nekayah. I have often heard of the ſaid Imlac, I will not undertake 
Pyramids, and ſhall not reſt, till I “ maintain, againſt the concurrent dd 
© have ſern them within and without unvaried es of all ages, undof 
«oy all nations. There is no people, rud or 
1 llearned, among whom apparition of 
DET PRs. 6 NG. * are not related and ;beliged. 
"CHAP. XXII. © This opinion, which perhaps preails 
| r 238 far as human nature is diffſed, 
- THEY VISIT "THE PYRAMIDS. _ © could become univerfal only . it's 
wy | truth; thoſe, that never heard ff one 
: "ERS being thus taken, © another, would not have agred in 
1 they ſet out the next day. They a tale which nothing but wr 
Haid tents upon their camels, being re- c oubt- , 
ſolved to ftay among the Pyramids till * ed by fingle cavillers, can / little 
their curioſity was fully ſatisfied. They * weaken the general evidence; nd ſome 
travelled gently, turned aſide to every * who deny it with their tongu/ confeis 
thing remarkable, ſtopped from time to “ it by their fears. r 
time and converſed with the inhabitants, Yer 1 do not mean to ad/new ter- 
and obſerved the various appearances of * rours to thoſe which hay already 
towns ruined and inhabited, of wild and “ ſeized upon Pekuah, The can be 
cultivated Uatu fe no reaſon why ſpectres ſyald hadnt 
When they came to the great pyramid, the pyramid more than ger plages, 
they were aſtoniſhed at the extent of the or why they ſhould ar pee or 
balſe, and the height of the top. Imlac will to hurt innocence "pk 
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Our entrance is no violation of their 


© privileges ; we can take nothing from 
« them, how then can we offend: 


me 
My dear Pekuah, faid the princels, 


« I will always go before you, and Im- 


© {xc ſhall follow you. Remember that 
1 of Abiſſinia. 1 . . | 

If the. yriveeſsis pleaſed that her 
« ſeryant ſhould: die, returned the lady, 
* let her command ſome death leſs 
« dreadful than incloſure in this horrid 
« cavern; You know T dare not diſ- 
*o du: I muſt go if you command 
me; dee if T once enter, I never ſhall 
come back | | 

The princeſs ſaw 
too ſtrong for ex 
and embracing 
— was, yet not farisfied, but en- 
treated the princeſs not to perſue fo 
dreadful a purpoſe as that of entering 


ulation or reproof, 
er, told her that ſhe 
ould ſtay in the tent till cheir return. 


_ the receſſes of the pyramid. Though 
I cannot teach courage,” ſaid Nekay- 


ah, I muſt not learn” cowardice ; nor 
leave atlaſt undone what I came hither 
only to do- 

4 . . 
THEY ENTER THE PYRAMID. 


EKU AH deſcended to the tents, 
and the reſt entered the pyramid : 
paſſed” through the galleries, ſur- 


veyed the vaults of marble, and exami- 


ned the cheſt in which the body of the 
ſoundet is ſuppoſed to have been repo- 
ſited. They — At down in one of 
the moſtſpacious chambers to reſt a While 
bey attempted to return. | 
* We have now, faid Imlac, * grati- 
Me. our Minds wii an exact view of 
« wait of Hina. 
© Of the wall it is very eaſy to aſſign 
f the motive, It ſecured a wealthy and 
* Himorous nation from the incurfions of 
* Barbarians [ 
arte made jt eaſier for them to ſuppl 
* their wants by rapine than by indui- 
he and who from time to time pour- 


* 


the princeſs: 


that "Of fear was 


power is unlimited, 


whoſe. wnſkilfulneſs in 


ö in the tents. . 


% 


But for the pyramids-no reaſon Has 
ever been given adequate to the colt 
© and labour of the work. The narrow« 
* nels of the chambers proves that it 
© could afford no retreat from enemies, 
© and treaſures might have been repo - 
© ſited at far leſs expence with equal 
© ſecurity... It ſeems to have been erect- 


© ed:ouly in compliance with that hun- 


« ger of imagination. which preys in- 
* ceſſantly upon life, and 'mulit_ be al- 
* ways appeaſed by ſome employment. 
© Thoſe who have already all that they 
can enjoy, muſt enlarge their deſires. 
© He that has built for uſe,” till uſe is 
* ſapplied, muſt begin to build for va- 
© nity, andextend his to the utmoſt 
power of human performance, that he 


may not be ſoon reduced to form ano- 


© ther wiſn. 'F 
I confider this mighty ſtructure 

© a monument of the-: inſufficiency, of 
© human enjoyments. A king, whoſe 
| and . whoſe trea- 
« ſures ſurmount all real and imagi 
Wants, is coin to ſolace, by the 
erection of a pyramid; the ſatiety of 
dominion and taſteleſſneſs of pleaſures, 
and to amuſe the tediouſneſs of de- 
clining life, by ſeeing thouſands la- 


b bouring without end, and one ſtone, 
for no purpole, 


laid upon another. 
Wboever thou art, that, not content 
© with a moderate condition, imagineſt 
© happineſs in royal maguificence, and 
C r that 2 or riches can 
© feed the appetite of novelty with per- 
< petual en ſurvey the 


© mids, and confeſs thy folly !?: * | 


C HAP. III. 
THE PRINCESS MEETS WITH AN UN- 
EXPECTED MISFORTUNE. 


4 2 — — 
tered, and the princeſs. prepa: ed for her 


tavourite a long narrative of dark Jaby- 
rinths, and coſtly rooms, and of the dif- 
ferent impreſſions which the varieties of 
the way had made upon her. But when 
they came to their train, they found 


every. one ſilent and 'dejetted: the men 


diſcovered ſhame and fear in their coun- 


} 


tenances, and the women were weeping = 


What had happened. they did not try 


to conjecture, but immediately inquired. 
| | „ 


- 


n 


2 


— 


*# , 


« You had ſearcelyentered into the py- 


© ramid,” faid one of the attendants, 
«. when a troop of Arabs, ruſhed upon 


© us: we were too few to reſiſt them, 
and too flow to eſcape. They were 
« about to ſearch the tents, ſet us on our 
< camels, and drive us along before them, 
hen the approach of ſome Turkiſh 


« horſemen put them to flight; but they 


« ſeized the lady Pekuah with her two 
maids, and carried” them away: the 
© Turks are now purſuing them by our 
© mitigation; but I fear they will not be 
<. able to overtake them.” , | 
The princeſs was overpowered with 
ſurpriſe and grief. Raſſelas, in the firſt 
heat of his reſentment, ordered his ſer- 
vants to follow him, and pr to 
ſue the robbers with his ſabre in his 
and, “ Sir, ſaid Imlac, what can 
© you hope from violence or valour? the 
Arabs are mounted on horſes trained to 
battle and retreat; we have only beaſts 
of burden. By leaving our preſent 
© ſtation we may loſe the princeſs, but 
cannot hope to regain Pekuah.* -. ' 
In a ſhort time the Turks returned, 


having not been able to reach the enemy. 


The princeſs burſt out into new. lamen - 
tations; and Raſſelas could ſcarcely for- 
bear to reproach them with cowardice; 
but Imlac was of opinion, that the eſcape 
of the Arabs was no addition to their 


misfortune, for aps they would have 
killed their captives rather than have re- 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


THEY RETURN TO CAIRO WITHOUT 


"PEKVAH, | 
FP HERE was nothing to de hoped 
| from longer ſtay. They rewrned 


to Cairo 'repenting of their curiokity, . 


cenfuring the pegligence of the govern- 
ment, lamenting their ownraſknefs which 
had neglected to procure a guard, ima- 
gining many _expedients by which the 
oſs of Pekuah might have been pre- 


for her recovery, though none could fi 
any thing proper to be done. 

Nekayah retired to her chamber, where 
her women attempted to comfort her, by 
telling her that all had their troubles, 
and that lady Pekuah had enjoyed much 
happineſs in the world fof a long ute, 


nod be renſonnlby expect a change. 


* 


vented, and reſolving to do par =. 
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of fortune. Tbey hoped that ſome 
good would be . ſhe 
was, and that their miſtreſs would. find 
another friend who might ſupply her 
P. —_ — - ; 
_ The princeſs: made them no anſwer, 
and they continued the form of condo. 
lence, not much grieved in their hearts 
that the favourite was" loſt. 22 
Next day the prince preſented to the 
Baſſa a memorial of the wrong which 
he had ſuffered, and a petition for re- 
dreſs. The Baſſa threatened to-puniſh 
the robbers, but did not attempt to 
catch them, vor indeed, could any ac- 
count or deſcription; be giyeu by which 
be might direct the perſuit. 
It Ben appeared 


that nothing would 
be done by authority. Governors, be- 
ing accuſtomed to hear of more crimes 
than they can puniſh, and more wrongs 
than they can redreſs, ſet themſelves at 
eaſe by indiſcriminate negligence, and 
ſently forget the requeſt when they 
e ſight of the petitioner, + | 
Imlac then endeayoured to gain ſome 
intelligence by private agents. He 
found many who pretended to an exact 
knowledge of all the haunts of the 
Arabs, and to regular correſpondence 
with their chiefs, and who readily un- 
dertook the recovery of Pekuah. Of 
theſe, ſome were furniſhed with mbney 
for their journey, and came back no 
more; ſome were liberally paid for ae. 
counts which a few days: diſcoyered to 
be falſe. But the princeſs would not 
ſuffer. any means, however. improbable, 
to be left untried. While ſhe was do- 
ing ſomething ſhe kept hex hope alive. 
As one expedient. failed, another was 
ſuggeſted z when one meſſenger return- 
ed unſucceſsful, another was di ſpatc bed 
to a different quarter... 
Two months had now paſſed, and of 
Pekuah nothing had been heard ;. the 
hopes which they had . enfleavoured. to 
raiſe in each other grew more languid, 


and the princeſs, when ſhe, ſaw.nothing 


more to be tried, ſunk. down inconſo- 
lable in hopeleſs dejection. A thouſand 
times ſhe reproached berſelf with, the 
eaſy compliance by which ſhe permitted 
her favourite to ſtay behind her. Had 
not my fondneſs," ſaid ſhe, * leſſened 
my authority, Pekuah had not dared 
© to talk of her terrourt. She ouglt to 
© haye feared- me more than ſpectres 
© Ae ſevtre look would hape ovefpower. 
ed her; a peremptory l 

n ave 


- 


f cannot eſcape the conſciouſneſs of our 
| © fault : but, if we miſcarry, the diſap - 
4 « pointment is irremediably embittered, 
* How comfortleſs is the ſorrow of him 
„ho feels at once the pangs of guilt, 
=. and the venation of calamity which 
4 * guilt has brought upon him * _ 

* Conſider, princeſs, what would have 
wk been your condition, if the Lady Pe- 
* © kuah had entreated to accompany you, 
0 * and being compelled to ſtay in the 
4 * tents, had been carried away ; or how 

| © would you have borne the thought, if 
if * you had forced her into the pyramid, 
and ſhe had died before you in agonies 
the © ofterrour ? . ; 
155 _ © Had either happened, ſaid Ne- 
nd, kayah, I could not have endured life 
mg * till now: I ſhould have been tortured 
o. © to madneſs by the remembrance of 
and * tuch cruelty, or muſt have pined away 
the in abhorrence of myſelf.” 
tted This at leaſt," ſaid Imlac, is the 
Had prelent reward of virtuous conduct, 
ened that no unlucky conſequence can ob- 
——_ ge us to repent it, 
tres. 


« have compelled obedience. Why did 
« fooliſh indulgence prevail upon me? 
« Why did I not ſpeak, and refuſe to 
c 1 * | 

— princeſs,”  faid Imlac, do 
© not h yourſelf for your virtue, 
or conſider that as blameable by which 
© evil has accidentally been cauſed. Your 
« tenderneſs for the timidity of Pekuah 
« was generous and ind. When we 
« a& according to our duty, we commit 
« the event to him by whoſe laws our 
© ations are governed, and who will ſuf- 
fer none to be finally puniſhed for obe- 
« dience, When, in proſpe& of ſome 
god, whether natural or moral, we 
+ break the rules preſcribed us, we with- 
draw from the duection of ſuperior - 
« wildom, and take all conſequences 
„ upon ourſelves. Man cannot fo far 
© know the connexion of cauſes and 
events, as that he may venture to do 
* wrong in order to do right. When 
« we perſue our end by lawful, means, 
«. we may always conſole our miſcarriage 
by the hope of future recompence. 
© When we conſult only our own policy, 
and attempt to find a uearer way to 
« good, by overleaping the ſettled boun- 
6 — of right and wrong, we cannot 
be happy even by ſucceſs, becauſe we 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


THE PRINCESS LANGUISHES FOR 
WANT OF PEKUAH. 


EKAYAH being thus recon- 
ciled to herſelf, found that no evil 


1 


is inſupportable but that which is acrom 
panied with conſciouſneſs of wrong. 


She was, from that ume, delivered from 
the violence of tempeſtuous ſorrow, and 
ſunk into ſilent penſiveneſs and gloomy 
tranquillity. She ſat from morning to 
evening recollecting all that had been | 
done or faid by her Pekuah, treaſured 
up with care every trifle on which Pekuah 
had fet an accidental value, and which 
might recal to mind any little incident 
or careleſs converſation. - The ſenti- 
ments of her, whom ſhe now expected 
to ſee no more, were treaſured in her 
memory as rules of life, and the deli- 
berated to no other end than to conjec- 
ture on any occaſion what would have 
been the opinion and counſel of Pekuah. 
The women, by whom ſhe was at- 
tended, knew * * of her real con- 
dition, and therefore ſhe could not talk 
to them but with caution and reſerve. 
She began to remit her curioſity, havin 
no. great care to collect notions whic 
ſhe had no convenience of uttering. 
Raſſelas endeavoured firſt to ' comfort, 
and afterwards to divert her; he hired 
muſicians, to whom ſhe ſeemed to liſten, 
but did not hear them; and procured 
maſters to inſtru her in various arts, 
whole leAures, when they. viſited her 
again, were again to be ted. She 
had loſt, her taſte of pleaſure, ard her 
ambition of excellence. And her mind, 
though forced into ſhort excurſions, al- 
ways recurred to the image of her friend. 
mlac was every morning earn 
enjoined to renew his inquiries, and was . 
night whether he had yet 
heard of Pekuah, till not being able to 
return the'princeſs* the anſwer that ſhe 
defired, he was leſs and leſs willing to 


come into her preſence. She obſerved 
his backwardneſs, and commanded him 
to attend ber. You are not, ſaid the, 


«* to confound impatience with reſent- 


ment, or to ſuppoſe that I charge you 


« with, negligence, becauſe I repine at 
ucceſefulneſs. I do not much . 


> f v4 » 


and t00 flow to eſcape 


ben the % 


* 


- 
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« You had ſearcely entered into the'py- 
© ramid,” faid one of the attendants, : 


«. when a troop of Arabs, ruſhed upon 


us: we were too few to reſiſt them, 
They were 
about to ſearch the tents, ſet us on our 
< camels, and drive us along before them, 

ppruach of ſome Turkiſh 
horſemen put them to flight; but they 


« ſeized the lady Pekuah with her two 


maids, and carried them away: the 
Turks are now purſuing them by our 


_ © iſtigation;, but I fear they will not be 


J 7 tr 8 
inceſs was o with 
ſurpriſe and grief. Raſſelas, in the firſt 
heat of his reſentment, ordered his ſer- 
vants to follow him, and prepared to 
the robbers with his ſabre in his 
and, “ Sir,“ ſaid Imlac, what can 
© you hope from violence or valour? the 


_ © Arabgaremounted on horſes trained to 
© battle and retreat; we have only beaſts 
< of burden. By leaving our preſent 


© ſtation'we may loſe the princeſs, but 
cannot hope to in Pekuah.* 

In a time the Turks returned, 
having not been able to reach the enemy. 
The princeſs burſt out into new. lamen - 
tations; and Raſſelas could ſcarcely for- 
bear to reproach them with cowardice ; 
but Imlac was of opinion, that theeſfcape 
of the Arabs was no addition to their 
misfortune, for perhaps they would have 
killed their captives rather than have re - 


23 
* * 
„ 
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THEY RETURN TO CAIRO WITHOUT: 


” | , PEKUAH., a | #4 N : 
T HERE was nothing to be hoped 
| from longer ſtay. y returned 


to Cairo repenting of their curioſity, 


cenfuring the hegligence of the goverh- 
bearer Bron 3 otra which 
had neglected to procure a guard, ima» 


giving many enpedzents by which the 


ofs-of Pekuah might have been pre-; 


vented, -and reſolving to do 8 
for her recovery, though none could fine 


any thing proper to be done. | 

' Nekayab retired to her chamber, where 
her women attempted to comfort her, by 
telling her that all had their troubles, 


and that lady Pekuah had enz 5 much 
ng 


lreppineſs in the world fof alongtitfe, 
xd "trdght. teaſonnbly expe& af change. 


* 


: 
" * 
- 


good would her whereſoever ſhe 
was, and that their miſtreſs would find 
another friend who might ſupply her 


place. en 4 | | 
The princeſs. made them no anſwer, 
and they continued the form of condo— 
lence, not much grieved in their hearts 
3 Wag loſt. 
xt day ince to the 
Baſſa a Jan's. 2 which 
he had ſuffered, and a petition for re- 
dreſs. The Baſſa threatened to puniſh 
the robbers, but did not attempt to 
catch them, vor indeed, could any ac- 
count or deſcription; be giyeu by which 
be might direct the perſuit. KC... 
It ſoon ap that nothing would 
be done by authority. Governors, be- 
ing accuſtomed-to hear of more crimes 
than they can puniſh, and more wrongs 
than they can redreſs, ſet themſelves at 


exſe by indiſcriminate igence, and 
3 forget the requeſt when they 
ſight of the petitioner. 


Imlac then endeayoured to gain ſome 
intelligence by private agents. He 
found many who pretended to an exact 
knowledge of all the haunts of the 
Arabs, and to regular correſpondence 
with their chiefs, and he readily un- 
dertook the recovery of Pekuah Of 
theſe, ſore were furniſned win money 
for their journey, aud came back no 
more; ſome were hberally paid for ae. 
counts which a few das diſrovered to 
be falſe. But the princeſs would not 
ſuffer any means, however. improbable, 


to de left untried. While ſhe was do- 


ing ſomething ſhe kept hex hope alive. . 
As one expedient failed, ant IEF was 
ſuggeſted ; when one meſſenger return - 
ed unſucceſsful, another was dfpatched 
to à different quarter. 
Two months bad now.-paſled, and ef 
Pekuah nothing had been heard ; the 
hopes which they had , enfleavoured. to 
raiſe in each other grew more languid, 
and the princeſs, when ſhe ſaw nothing 


more to be tried, ſunk down inconſo- 


lable in hopeleſs dejection. A thouſand 
times ſhe reproached berſelf with the 
eaſy compliance by which ſhe permitted 
her favourite to ſtay behind her. phat 
not my ſondneſs, ſaid ſhe, £ leſſened 
my autbority, Pekuah had not dazed 
© to talk. of her terroutt. Sie ug te 
© haye feared- me more thau ſpecies 
© Ae fovereJook Qverpawer? 
© ed her; a peremptory commanduws 

AP. es gf © have 


- 


« have compelled obedience. pee: Buy 
« fooliſh indulgence prevail upon me? 
| © Why did 1 not (peak, and refuſe to 

Chew? | 


Great princeſs,” -ſaid Tmlac, * do 
3 yourſelf for your virtue, 


or conſider that as blameable by which 
« evil has accidentally been ca 
« tenderneſs for the timidity of Pekuah 


act according to our duty, we commit 
« the event to him by whoſe laws our 
© ations are governed, and who will ſuf. 
fer none to be finally puniſhed for obe- 
« dience, When, in proſpe& of ſome 
„ rood, whether natural or moral, we 
« break the rules preſcribed us, we with- 
+ draw from the ducftion of ſuperior 
© wildom, and take all conſequences 
+ upon ourſelves. Man cannot ſo far 
© know the connexion of cauſes and 
events, as that he may venture to do 
© wrong in order to do right. When 
ve perſue out end by lawful, means, 
«. we may always conſole our miſcarriage 
by the hope of future recompence. 
. When we conſult only our owti policy, 
and attempt to find a uearer way to 
good, by overleaping the ſettled boun- 
Y — of right and wrong, we cannot 
be happy even by ſucceſs, becauſe we 
cannot eſcape the conſciouſneſs of our 


© pointment is irremediably embittered. 
+ How comfortleſs is the ſorrow of him 
who feels at once the pangs of guilt, 
© and the venxation of calamity which 
* guilt has brought upon him ? * 

© Conſider, princeſs, what would have 
© heen your condition, if the Lady Pe- 
© kuah hadentreated to accompany you, 
and being compelled to ſtay in the 
* tents, had been carried away z or how 
© would you have borne the thought, if 
yon had forced her into the pyramid, 
© and ſhe had died before you in agonies 
of terrour ? e 
_* Had either happened, ſaid Ne- 
kayab. * I could not have endured life 
* fill now: I ſhould have bee 
to madneſs dy the remembrance of 
uch cruelty, or muſt have pined away 
© in abhorrence of myſelf. 


© preſent reward of virtuous conduct, 


ge us to repent it," - > \ 
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- Your 


« was generous and d. When we 


© fault : but, if we miſcarry, the diſap - 


n tortured 


his back war 
This at leaft," ſaid Imlac, * is the < 
ment, or tofuppoſe that I char 

that no unlucky conſequence can obs 
| A „ your 
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Tus PRINCESS LAaNGUISHES FOR 


"WANT" OF PEKUAH. 


1. Þ-\\ | oh 
EKAYAH- being thus recon- 
eiled to herſelf, found that no evil 
is inſupportable but that which is accom- 
nied with conſciouſneſs of wrong. 
ne was, from that ume, delivered from 
the violence of tempeſtuous ſorrow, and 
ſunk into ſilent penſiveneſs and gloomy 
tranquillity. She ſat from morning to 
evening recollecting all that had been 
done or faid by her Pekuah, treaſured 
up with r trifle on which Pekuah 
had ſet an accidental value, and which 
might recal to mind any little incident 
or careleſs converſation. The ſenti- 
ments of her, whom ſhe now expected 
to ſee no more, were treaſured in her 
memory as rules of life, and ſhe deli. 
berated to no other end than to conjec- 
ture on any occaſion what would have 
been the opinion and counſel of Pekuah. 
The women, by whom ſhe was at- 
tended, knew . ns of her real con- 
dition, and therefore ſhe could not talk 
to them but with caution and reſerve. 
She began to remĩt her curioſity, havi 
no. great care to collect notions which 
ſhe had no convenience of uttering. 
Raſſelas endeavoured firſt to comfort 
and afterwards to divert her he hi . 
muſicians, to whom ſhe ſeemed to liſten, 
but did not hear them; and | 
maſters to inſtruct her in various 
whoſe lectures, when they Viſited her 
again, were again to be ted. She 
had loſt, her taſte of pleaſure, and her 
ambition of excellence. And her mind, 
though forced into ſhort excurſions, al- 
ways recurred to the image of her friend.- 
mlac was every morning earn 


4% 


| enjoined to renew his inquiries, and was 


night whether he had yet 
heard of Pekuah, till not being able to 
return the'princeſy* the anſwer that ſhe 
defired, he was leſs and leſs willing to 
come into her preſence. She obſerved 
ö, and commanded him 
to attend der. You are not, ſaid the, 
« ro (confound impatienee with reſent- 
you 
egligence, hecauſe I repine at 

ccelsfulneſs,” I do not much 

7 oy © wonder. 


: with, 


1 
9 
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a „eie ere 

e unhappy are neyer ng, and 

' * that all naturally avoid - contagion * 
of miſery. To hear. complaints ie 
i weariſome alike to the wretghed and 
* the happy; for who would cloud, by 


c aer. ph, the ſhort gleams of 
IA brat; fe allows us 1 or who, 
5 is ſtruggling under bis own. evils, 


| * will add, —_ the miſeries of an- 
< pther?, 
© The time is at hand, when ons 


« 

© ſighs. bf Nekayah: my ſearchafter hap- 
c. 21 is now at an end, I am reſolved 
4 to retire from the world with all it's 
4 flatteries and deceits, and will. hide. 
- „ myſelf i in ſolitude without any other 
care than to compoſe my thoughts, and 
e —— my hours, by a conſtant. ſuc- 
J EN of innocent occupations, till, 
© with a mind purified from all earthly 

* defires, I ball enter into that ſtate, to 
: ES all are * fre 6 2 

2 the friendſhi 

F Pk oak, again N Y P 
Do nat entangle your mind,” faid 
Imlac,, £ by irrevocable determinations, 
nor increaſe the burthen of life by a 
c voluntary accumulation of miſery; the 
# wearinels of retirement will continue 
© or jncreaſe when the loſs of Pekuah is 
l * forgotten, That you. have been de- 
prived of one pleaſure, is no very good 


© Since Pekuah was taken fram me,“ 

faid the princess, (I have no pleaſure to 
rejett br 0 retain. She that has no one 
* to love ar truſt has little to hope. She 
wants the radical- principle of hap- 

„ pineſs, We may, perhaps, allow that 
hat ſatisfaRtion this world can afford 
muſt ariſe. from * conjunction of 
« wealth, know am! gopdneſs x 

* wealth is nothing * it 48 bellowed, 
© and. knowled 1 thing but as it is 
8 e ey muſt therefoe be 
« irnparted to others, and towhom could 
navy delight to impart them Good 

neſs affords; the only comfort which, 

eam be enjoyed without a partner, and 

© goodneſs may be. praiſed in rf. 

Fan 
« How far ſolitu may a it 

« neſs, or advance i it, I ſhall not, 2 

Iylac, 1 oh at preſent . Remember 


© $5 225 


* when the image of your companion has cloilter, 


« # 
' 7 


ſhall be diſturbed any longer - by the 


© us, we ſee nothing beyon 


5 for rejection of the reſt. 
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* left. your thoughts. That time, 
aid Nekayahy. vill never come; The 

* generous frank neſs, the modeſt obſe- 
e quiouſneſs, and the faithful ſecrecy of 
* my dear Pekuah, will-always be more 
* milled, as I tall live longer th ſows 


and folly 7 
| « The late of a mind auen with 
© a ſudden calamity,' {aid 
© like that of the fabulous — 
© of. the new created earth, who, when 
© the firſt night came upon them, ſup-- 
poſed that day would, never return. 
When 3 ſorrow gather over 
ho ll be gel, 
© can imagine how they will — 
* ed: yet a new. day fycezeded to the 
© night, and ſorrow is neves long with- 
* out.a dawn of eaſe; But they who- 
* reſtrain themſelves from receiving em- 
fort, do as the ſavages would have 
done, had they put out their eyes when 
© jt was dark, Our minds, like our bo- 
dies, are in-continnal flux; ſomething 
is hourly loſt, and ſomething acquired. 
© To loſe much at once is inconvenient 
© to either; but while the vital 
© remain uninjured, nature will find the 
means of . reparation. ' Diſtance has 
© the ſame effect on the mind as on the 
© eye; and while we glide along the 
© ſtream of time, whatever we leave be- 
* hinf us is always leſſening, and that 
© which we approach increaſiug in mag - 
nitude. Do not ſuffer life to ſtagnate; 
it will grow muddy. for want of mo- 
tion: commit yourſelf again to the 
cnrreat-of the world ; Pekuah will va- 
niſh by degrees; you "will meet in your 
way ſome other favourite, or learn to 
diffuſe A SYIk in n e 
tion.“ © | 
© At leaſt," ſaid the prince, * do not 
* deſpair before all remedies have been 
* tried: the enquiry after the unfortunate 
6 lad is ſtill continued, and ſhall be car- 
© ried on with yet greater diligence, on 


condition that you will promiſe to wait 


i year for the event, without any un- 


alterable reſolution. 


Nekayah thought this » reaſonable 
Pare and made the promiſe. to her 
brother, who had been Aike by Im- 
lac to require. it. Imlac had, indeed, 
no great hope of regaining Pekuah; 


hut he fi — that if he could ſe- 
the pious hermit. / cure the — of z. year, the princeſs 


will wiſh to return into the world, would be then in no danger of « 


char. 


* 


* e 
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CHAP. 


paxvatl is rt REMEMBERED. 2 


© THE PROGRESS OF IORAO Fe ita 


was omitted "for the — 
her favourite, and having, by her pro- 
miſe, ſet her intention of — at a 
diſtance, began imperceptibly to return 


to common cares and common pleaſures. 


iced without her own conſent at 


Bhs | 
| the ſuſpenſion of her ſorrows, and ſome. 


times caught herſelf with indignation in 
the act of turning away her mind from 
the remembrance of her whom yet ſhe 
reſolved never to forget. 

She then appointed a certain bevy of 
the day for meditation on the merits and 


fondneſs of Pekuah, and for ſome weeks 
retired conſtantly at the time fixed, and 


returned with her eyes — and her 
countenance. clouded. d 
leſs. 2 . 
3 and preſſing avocation to to del! 
the tribute of: daily tears. She then 
yielded to — ſometimes for- 


from the duty of ical affliction. 
Her real love of Pekuah was yet not 
diminiſhed. A thouſand occurrence 


es 
brought her back to memory, and a 2 


thoutand wants, which nothing but the 
confidence of -friend{hip cn ſupply, 
made her frequently regretted. 
2 ſolicited Tacks 6 vever to deſiſt 
from enquiry, and to leave no art of in- 
= nee untried, that, at leaſt, ſhe 
have the comfort of knowing that 
the did not ſuffer-by negligence or . 
gilkneſs. 4 Yet what, ſaid ſhe, i 
*'be expected from our perſuit of hap 
« pineſs, hen we find the ſtate of life * 
to be ſuch, that happineſs itſelf is-the 
* cauſe of miſery ? Why ſhould-we en- 
* deayour- to attain that; of which the 
0 . cannot be ſecured ? I Mall 
hene fear to yield my heart to 
* excellence, however bright, or to fond-' 
* neſs, however tender, leſt I ſhould loſe 
: again what 1 dare lad in Pekuah." * 


* 2% 


Wo CHAP. Xxxxvl. 


THE PRINCESS "HEARS uw or 
' PEKUAH, be N 

IN Gre months, one of the 
90 who had been ſent e 
"when: the promile was drawn 


+ 2111 114 
RASSEL AS, PRINCE OF Assist! | 


Aae. rally ty 
me and the captives, .. He thought it = 


and. could not expe&t that the 


what ſhewas indeed afraid to remem- * 


into the lower country, where 
and, at laſt, ey o' releaſed herſelf | be ſeized b by the forees of the B 


t but 


1 laws of. hof a be hem with 


"TE: IGF-I 398 A” "ob 


Nubia, with an account: tha 
the hands of 2 Arab chief, 

dab d a caftle or foe l 
—— of Egypt. The Arab, bete 
revenue vu „ WAS. cri to re- 
. ſtore her, with her two artendants, for 
two hundred ounces of gold. 

The price was no ſubject of debate. 
The prineeſs-wasrin gxtaſies when ſhe 
— that her favourite was alive, and 
t. ſo, che 
on d not think of delaying for a mo- 
ment Pekuah's happineſs or her own, 


+ but entreated her brother to ſend back 


the meſſenger wi ſum required. 
Imlac conſulted, was not very 
confident of the veracity. of the relator, 
and was Hill more do ul of the Arab's 


faith, who. might, if he. were too libe- 
uſted, detain. at once the mo 


ous to put themſelves in the power of. 
2 Arab, by going into his diſſrict, 
Rover 
would ſo much expoſe himſelf as o % 


- 


It is difficult to negociatewhere neither 


„ will truſt, , But zm „after ſome deli- 
irected the.n to pro- 
ſe that Pekuah ſhould, be Send ed 
77 borſemen to the monaſtery of St. 


A which-is ſituated in the deſarts 

of. Upper - Egypt, where ſhe ſhould be 

met by the ſame e d ber anom 
ſhould be paid. 

WE! no time. might. be loſt, as they 

d that Fae props wauld not be 

refused, they — . began their 


Jjaurney to the monaſtery; and, when + 


they arrived, Imlac went forward with 


the former meſſenger to the Arab's for- 


. treſs, . Raſlelas was 8 to go with 
would conſent. The Arab, actording - 

to the cuſtom of his nation, obſerved the 

exa&ineſs - 


to thoſe elves. into his + 


in ++ xg days, brought ; 
ons x: with h m. by eaſ⸗ 41 « 


nies, to their. pl pointed, 


ceiving the Ae 2 he reflored - 
vet them 
back towards 88 all danger 


her with, pect to li 
friends, Ar to con 


of rob 
1 and 


braced each eber wth tak too vio 
Foe. = lk 


% 


aply be ranſomed. She. - 


n em- | 


: 


b 


f 
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lent to be expreſſed, and went out toge- -* ſuit, there was no danger of violence 
ther to pour'the tears of tenderneſs in 8. 
ſecret, and exchange profeſſions of kind - 
neſs and gratitude; Aftet a few hours 


they returned into the reſectory of the 


convent, where, in the preſence of the 
prior and his brethren, the prince re- 
quired of PeFuah'the hiſtory of her ad- 


THE ADVENTURES or THE LADY 


CHAP, XXXVIT. 


£"FSLVAR. 


T what. time, and in what man- 


4 
ner, I was forced away,” ſaid 
Pekuah, your ſervants have told you, 


© menacing. 


| weight of 


The ſuddenneſs of the event ſtruck me 


with ſurpriſe, and I was at firſt rather 


ſtupified than agitated with any paſſion 
of either fear or ſorrow.” My confuſion 
was increaſed by the ſpeed and tumult 
of our flight, while we were followed 
by the Turks, who, as it ſeemed, ſoon 
deſpaired to overtake us, or were afraid 
of thoſe whom they made a ſhew of 


When the Arabs ſaw themſelves out 


. ©"of danger they flackened their courſe, 


and as I was leſs haraſſed by external 
violence, I to feel more un- 
eaſineſs in my mind. After ſome time 
we ſtopped near a ſpring ſhaded with 
trees in a pleaſant meadow, where we 
were ſet upon the ground, and offered 
fuch refr 


my mai part from the 'reſt, and 


none attempted to comfort or inſult 


Here I firſt began to feel the full 
miſery. The girls fat 
weeping in filence, and from time to 
time looked on me for ſuccour. I knew 
not to what condition we were doomed, 
nor could conjecture where would be 


the place of our caphivity; or whence 
i 


to draw any hope of deliverance. T 
was in the hands of robbers and ſa- 
vages, and had no reaſon to ſpppoſe 
that their pity was more than their juſ- 
tice, or that they wopld forbear the 
gratification of any ardour of deſire, 
or caprice of cruelty. I, however, 


© kifſed my maids, and endeavoured to 
I pacify them by remarking, that we 


« wereyet'treated with decency, and that, 
* fince we were now carried beyond per · 


o = 


„ „ „ „ „ as + * 


ments as our maſters were 
partoking, I was ſuffered to fit with 
8 A 
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to our lives.” | * 

When we were to be ſet again on 
horſeback, my maids clung round me, 
and refuſed to be parted, but I com. 
manded them not to irritate thoſe who 


had us in their power. We travelled 


the remaining part of the wy through 
an unfrequented and pathleſs country, 
and came by moon-light to the fide of 
a hill, where the reſt of the troop was 
ſtationed. - Their tents were pitched, 


and their fires kindled; and our chief 


was welcomed as a man much beloved 


by his dependants. 
© We were received into a large tent, 
where we found women who at- 


tended their huſbands in the expedi 
tion. They ſet before us the ſupper 
which they had provided, and I eat it 
rather to encourage my- maids,” than 
to comply with any appetite of my 
= hen = meat 2 4 taken away, 
they ſpread the carpets for repoſe. 
was — „ and — to ade 
that remiſſion of diſtreſs which nature 
ſeldom denies. Ordering myſelf there- 
ſore to be undreſt, I obſerved that the 
women looked very earneſtly ypon me, 
not expecting, I _— to ſee me ſo 
ſubmiſſively attended. When my up- 
per veſt was taken off, they were ap- 
parently ſtruck with the ſplendour of 
my cloaths, and one of them timo- 
rouſly laid her hand upon the em- 
broidery, She then went out, and, in 
a ſhort time, came back with another 
woman, who ſeemed to be of higher 
rank, and greater authority. She did, 
at her entrance, the uſual act of reve- 
renge,. and taking me by the hand, 
placed me in a Faller tent, ſpread 
with finer carpets, where I ſpeut the 
night quietly with my maids. - 

© In the morning, as I was fitting on 
the graſs, the chief of the troop came 
towards me. I roſe up to receive him, 


* and he bowed with great reſpeR, 
« [lluſtrious lady,” faid he, „my for- 
«« tune is better than I had preſumed to 
% hope; Lam told by my women, that I 


% have a princeſs in my eu, 3G Sir, 


anſwered I, your women have deceived 


« themſelves and you; I am not a prin- 


t ceſs, but an unkapp 
5 ;nten 


er who 
ded ſoon to have left this coun- 


* try, in which I am now to be impri- 
« ſoned for ever.” — “ Whoever, of 
„ whenceſoeyer, you are, returned the 


- 
= 
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Arab, 4* your dreſs, and that of your * add fifty more, if Land my maids were 

« ſervants, ſhew * rank to be high, * honourably treated. "9 + wh 

« and your wealth to be great. Why * I never 2 

« ſhould you, who can ſo eafily procure * fore. From that time I yas the leader - 

« your ranſom, think yourſelf in danger + of the troop. The march of yay ; 
5 of perpetual captivity? The pyrpole of ** was longer or ſhorter os I com * 


ww ww * 2 ww TS 
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1% my incurſions ĩs to increaſe my riches, 


« or, more properly, to gather tribute. 


The ſons of Ithmael are the natural and 


10 hereditary lords of this 
1 tinent, which is uf by late invad- 
4 ers, and low - horn tyrants, from whom 
« we are compelled to take by the ſword 
« hat is denied ic juſtice. The violence 
* of war admits no diſtinctionz the lance, 
10 that is lifted at guilt aud power, will 
« ſometimes fall on innocence and gen- 
6 tlenefs,”? . 

% How little,“ ſaid I, “did I expect 
5 that yeſterday it ſhould have fallen 
„% upon mel. "a | 

«© Misfortunes, anſwered the Arab, 
« ſhould always be expected. If the eye 
** of hoſtility could learn reverence or 
«. pity, excellence like yours had been 
% exempt injury. But the angels 
*« of afflition ſpread their toils alike for 
e the virtuous and. the wicked, for the 
mighty and the mean. Do not be diſ- 
«« conlolare + Lam not one cf the lawleſs 
« and eruel rovers of the dleſart; I know 
the rules of civil life; I will fix your 
* ranſom, give a paſſport to your meſ- 
“ ſenger, and perform my ſtipulation 
* with nice punctuality,” “ 5 
Fou will eaſily believe that I was 
© pleaſed with his courteſy : and finding 
that his predominant paſſion was deſire 
of money, I began now to think my 
* danger leſs, for I knew that no ſum 
« would be thought too great for the re- 
5 leaſe of Pekuah, I told him, that he 
s ſhould have no reaſon to cha 
with ingratitude, if I was uſed with 
« kindnefs, and that any ranſom which 
could be expected for a maid of com- 
* mon rank, would be paid but that 


of the con- 


', he muſt not perſiſt ta rate me as a 


* princeſs, - He ſaid, he would conſider 


*, what he ould demand, and then ſmil- 


* ing, bowed andretired. 


* Soon after the women came abaut 


me, each contending to be more offi- 
T cious than the other, and my maids 


* themſelves were ſerved with reverence,” 


We travelled onward by ſhort journeys. 
On the fourth day the chief told me, 


that my ranſom muſt be two hundred 


tions, ſuch zar as are moſt w 


© and the tents were pitched- where 1 
* choſe to reſt, We now had camels -.. 
© and other conveniences for travel, = l 
* own women were” always at my ſide, 
and I amuſed myſelf with obſerving 
the manners of the vagrant nations, 
© and with viewing remains of ancient 
* edifices, with which theſe deſerted 
© countries u 
«© diftant age, laviſhly embelliſhed, 
The chief of the band was aman 
far from illiterate: he was able to tra- 
vel by the ſtars or the compaſs,” and 
had marked, in his erratick expedi- 


© the notice of a paſſenger. He obſerved 
to me, that buildings are always beſt 
« preſerved in places little frequented, 
and difficult of acceſs : for, when once 
* a country declines from it's primitive 
© ſplendonr, the more inhabitants are 
left, the quicker ruin will be made; 
Walls ſupply ſtones more ealily than 


© quarries,” and palaces and temples will 


© be demoliſhed, tu make ſtables of gra- 
nate, and cottages of porphyry. 
AP. XXXVIN, * 
THE ADVENTURES OF PEKUAR' 
+. © (CONTINUED, 
x E wandered about in this m- 
ner for ſome weeks, whether, 


* as our chief pretended, for my gratifi- 
me cation, or as I rather ſuſpebted, fer 


© ſome convenience of his own. Len- 
* deavoured to appear contented where 
© ſullenneſs and reſentment would have 
been of no uſe, and that endeavour 
* conduced much to the calmneſs of m 

* mind; but my heart was always oh 55 
Nek aysh, and the troubles of the night 

* much over balanced the amuſements of 
© the day. My women, who threw all 
their cares upon their miſtreſs, ſet their 
minds at from the time when they 
« ſaw me treated with reſpect, and gave 


. 5. themſelves up to the incidental allevia- 


4 tions of our fatigue without ſclicitude | 
© or ſorrow, I was'pleaſed with their 


*: ounces of goldz which 1 not only pro- pleaſure; and animated with their con- Py 
' npſed him, bu told him, that I would * fidence, | My condition bad lot much | 
"4 | . . | 9 


4 


. - 


f to have been, in ſome 


* 


44 
of 's terrour, ſince I found that the 
Arab ranged the country merely to 
get riches. Avarice is an uniform and 
* tractable vice: other intellectual diſ- 
« tempers are different in different con- 
* ſtitutions of mind; that which ſoothes 
the pride of one will offend the pride 
of another; but to the favour of the 
* coyetous there is a ready way; bring 
money and nothing is denied. | 
_ © Atlaſt we came to the dwelling of 
© our chief, a ſtrong and ſpacious houſe 
built with ſtone in an ifland of the Nile, 
© which lies, as I was told, under the 
* tropick. Lady,“ faid the Arab, 
you ſhall reſt after your journey a few 
«© weeks in this place, where you are to 
« conſider yourſelf as ſovereign. My 
«© occupation is war: I Have therefore 
4% choſen this obſcure reſidence, from 
«which I can iſſue unexpected, and to 
« which I can retire unperſued. You 
«© may now repoſe in ſecurity: here are 
« few, pleaſures, but here is no danger. 
* He then led me into the inner apart- 


ments, and ſeating me on the. richeſt 


* couch, bowed to the ground. His 
* women, who conſidered me as a rival, 
« looked on me with malignity; but be. 
ing ſoon informed that I was a great 
lady detained only for my ranſom, they 
began to vie with each other in obſe- 
« quiouſneſs and reverence, | 

| © Being again comforted with new 
aſſurantes of ſpeedy liberty, I was for 
ſome days diverted from impatience by 
the novelty of the place. The turrets 
overlooked. the country to a great dif- 
tance, and afforded a view of mar 
windings of the ſtream. In the day 
wandered from one place to another, 
as the courſe of the ſun varied the ſplen- 
dour of the proſpect, and ſaw many 
'things which I had never ſeen before. 


common in this unpeopled region, and 
I often looked upon them with terrour, 
though I knew that they could not 
hurt me. For ſome time I expected 
to ſee mermaids and tritons, which, as 
Imlac has told me, the European tra- 
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no ſuch beings ever a „ ang the 
Arab, when I enquired after them 
laughed at ho horns x | 


At night the Arab always attended 
me to a tower ſet apart for celeſtial ob- 
ſervations, where he endeavoured. to 
teach me the names and courſes of the 
ſtars. 1 had no great inclination to 


The crecodiles and river-horſes are 


veilers have ſtationed in the Nile, but 


\RAESEL AS; PRINCE OF  ABI88INITA. 
© this ſtudy, but an appearance of atten - 


© tion was neceſſary to pleaſe my inſtrue- 
© tor, Who yalued himſelf for his (kill 3 
and, in a little while, I found fome em- 
ployment requiſite to beguile the tedi- 
ouſneſs of time, which was to be paſſed 
always amidf the ſame objects. I was 
weary of looking in the morning on 
things from which L had turned away 
weary in the evening: I therefore was 
at lait willing to obſerve the ſtars ra 
ther than do nothing, but could not 
always compoſe my thoughts, and was 
very often thinking on Nekayah, when 
others imagined me contemplating the 
ſky. Soon after the Arab went upon 
another expedition, and then my onl 
pleaſure was to talk with my maids 
about the accident by which we were 
carried away, and the happiveſb that 
we ſhould all enjoy at the end of our 
captivity.” » | 

© There were women in your Arab's 
* fortreſs,” ſaid the princeſs; * why did 
vou not make them your compamons, 
enjoy their converſation, and partake 
© their diverſions? In a place where they 
found -buſineſs or amuſement, wh 
* ſhould you alone fit corroded with idle 
* melancholy? or why could not you 
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bear, for a few months, that condi- 


tion to which they were condemned 
« for life ? 

© The diverſions of the women, an- 
ſwered Pekuah, were only childiſh 
play, by which the mind, accuſtomed 
© to 3 rations, could not be 
kept bu could do all which they 
« delighted in doing by powers mere 
« ſenſitive, while my intellectual facul- 


* ties were flown to Cairo. They ran 


© from room to room as a bird hops from 
wire to wire in his cage. They danced 
for the ſake of motion, as lambs friſk in 
a meadow, One ſometimes pretended 
to be hurt, that the reſt might be alarm- 
ed; or hid herſelf, that another might 


that floated on the river, and part in 
marking the various forms into which 
clouds broke in the ſky. 
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Their b1ſineſs was only needle- 


work, in which I and my maids ſome- 
times helped. them ; but | 
that the mind will eafily ſtraggle from 
the fingers, nor will you ſuſpett that 
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could receive ſolace from ſilken flowers. 


Nor was much ſatisfaction to be 
hes. * hoped 


* 


ſeek her. Part of their time paſſed in 
- watching the progreſs of light bodies 


ou know 


captivity and abſence from Nekayah 
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* hoped from 
« « what could they be expeRed to talk? 
had ſeen nothing; for they had 
4 i from early youth in that LOOT. 
; of what they had not ſeen they 
Y Nw have no 18 for they 


could not read. - They no ideay 
but of the few things that were within 
4 their view, and h hardly names for 


© any thing but theit clothes and their, 
food. As I bore a ſuperiour character, 
was often called to terminate their 
« quarrels, which I decided as equitably 
© as I could, If it chuld have amuſed 
me to bear the complaints of each 
* again# the reſt, I might have been of- 
© ten detained by long ſtories ; but the 
© motives of their animoſity weſe ſoſmall, 
0 that I could not liſten, without inter- 
« cepting the tale. 

0 How." ſaid Raſſelas, « can the Arab, 
« whom you. repreſented as a man of 
© more than common accompliſhments, 
6 take any pleafure in his ſeraglio, w 
© it is ill only with women like theſe ? 
Are they exquiſitely beautiful] - 

* They do not, ſaid Pekuah, * want 
chat e and i gnoble beauty 
* which may ſublſiſt — — ſpritelineis 


* or ſublimity, without energy of thought 


* or dignity of virtue. But to a ay 
© like to 33 ſuch beauty was on] 
flower caſually plucked and abr 1. 
* thrown away. Whatever pleaſures 


* might find among them, they were 


. © notthoſe of friend — ſociety. When 


they were playing about him he looked 
on them with inattentive ſuperiority. 
* when they vied for his regard, he ſome- 
times turned away ag uſted. As they 
© had no knowledge, their talk could 
* take nothing from the tediquſneſs of 
life: as they had no choice, their fond- 
© nels, or, appearance of fondneſs, excit- 
«© ed in him neither pride nor gratitude; 
© he was not exalted in his own eſteem 
by the ſmileg of a woman who ſay no 


* other man, nor was * obli 
* that 4, of which he — peed 


fincerity, and which he might 

1 perceive to be exerted, not ſo 

: * much to Bore 
That which he gave received 

* as love, war = 72 diſtribu- 

* tion of e den 2 fuch loye as 


mai can IS kb that Whi he 
7 * delpiſes, ſ has 3 hope nor. 
neither joy nor forrow.* 


Von have 2 lady, to think. 


yourſelf happy,” Cid en 


bim as 1 a rival. 


45 


their converſation : for of © have been thus eafily diſmiſſed, Hop 


could a-mind, hungry for know 
© be willing, in an ——— 


* to. loſe tuch a banquet as Pekuah's, 


s converfation ?* 
© I am inclined to believe, anſwered 
Pekuvah, .* that be was for fome time. in, 
: * ful nſe; for, notwithſtanding his pro 
mile e, Whenever 1 propoſed to 1 
© a meſſenger to Cairo, he found ſome. 


ed in his houſe he made many ee 
fions into the neighbouring coun 

and, perhaps, he would have ie mee 
to diſcha e me, had his plunder been 
equal to his wiſhes. He returned al- 
ways courteous, related his adventures, 
delighted to hear my obſervations, and 


ance with the ſtars, 
tuned him to ſend 5 
d me with pro 


When I impor- 
my letters, he 


s of honour, 


no E decently 
troop again in 88 Js > 
govern 1 his abſ was — 38 
affliẽted by this ſt ied procraſtination, 
and was ſometimes afraid that I ſhould, 
8 Joo ; oe you would leave 
airo, and I muſt en $ in an, 
i 
6 at la $A * 
and [Lag ſo little to entertain 1970 — 
he for a While more Irony vently 1 Fall 
e f 
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with my maids, That be ſhould 
m love with thera. or 7. me, might 
have been 5 Fatal, and I was not. 
much pleaſed with the growing 1 
ſhip, we hw Wy. ws 1. long ; for, 
as I recovered cheer- 
fulneſs, he chow? wes 1 me, 2 I could, 
jr «ud to deſpiſe my former un- 
neſs, 


He ſtill l to ſend for my ran, 


© ſom, and would, perhaps, never have, 


0 determined, had not _ agent found, 


© his way to him. gold, which 
© he would not fetch, he 0 N re, 


© je& when it was offered. | He ha. 
* tened to re for our journey hi, 
© ther, like a man deliv from the 


in of an inteſtine conflict. 1 ok 
ve of my companions in the ho 


13 * ed me. with cold indi- 


© rence," 
 Nekayah 


relation, ro embraces her 


are der an hundred ounces of 
ſhe. preſented to the Arab, 


00 . 5 wer nar. 


endeavoured to advance e acquaint- 


and ſincerity; a. ro I could be 
0 r be | 


e heard her 52 | 


excuſe for delay, While I was detain- 


ing, and one 


( ſearches and moſt 


1 


CHAP. xxxix. 


THE HISTORY OF A MAN OF LEARN- 


ING. 


HE M returned to Cairo, and were 

ſo well pleaſed at finding themſelves 
together, that none of them went much 
abroad. The prince began to love learn - 
4. declared to Imlac, that 

he intended to devote himſelf to ſcience, 
and paſs the reſt of his days in literary 
ſolitude. 5 | 
* Before you make your final choice,” 


anſwered Imlac, you 7 0 to examine 


it's hazards, and conyerſe with ſome of 
«thoſe who are grown old in the com- 
« pany of themſelves, I have juſt left 
the obſervatory of one of the moſt 
* |-arned aſtronomers in the world, who 
has ſpent forty years in utiwearied at - 
* tention to the motions and appearances 
© of the celeſtial bodies, and has drawn 
out his foul in'endlefs calculations. 
© He admits a few friends once à month 
to hear his deductions and enjoy his 


© diſcoveries, I was introduced as a man 


© of knowledge worthy of his notice. 
Men of various ideas, and fluent con- 
« ,verſation,, are commonly welcome to 
* thoſe whoſe thoughts have been long 
« fixed upon a ſingle point, and who 
« find the images of other things ſtealing 
* away. I delighted him with my re- 
marks; he Tniled at the narrative of 
my travels, and was glad to forget the 
* conſtellations; and deſcend for a mo- 
ment into the lower world. | 
On the next day of vacation I re- 
ed m viſit, and, was ſo fortunate as 
o pleaſe him again, He relaxed from 
that time the ſeverity of his rule, and 
permitted me to enter at my own choice. 
« F found him always buſy, and always 
© glad to be relieved. As each knew 


"ns 
* 


© much which the other was defirous of 


© learning, we exchanged our notions 
with great delight. caved that 
© had every day more of his confidence, 
* and always found new'cauſe of ad- 
* miration in the profundity of his mind. 
© His comprehenſion is vaſt, his me- 
© mory capacious and retentive, his diſ- 
7 is methodical, and his expreſſion 
clear. ; 55 
* His integrity and benevolence. are 
equal to his learning. His deepeſt re- 
vourite ſtudies are 


. 


* willivgly interrupted for any opprtu- 


' 
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© nity of doi his counſel or his 
* riches. Ne cl retreat, at his 
© moſt buſy moments, all are admitted 
* that want his aſſiſtance: “ For 
« though I exclude idleneſs and plea. 
% ſure, I will never,” ſays he, ** bar my 
% doors againk charity. To man is 
«© permitted the contemplation of the 
„ ſkies, but the practice of virtue is 
«© commanded. | | 
- © Surely," faid the princeſs, this man 
© 18 happy” | N 

« I Vißted him," ſaid Imlac, * with 
more and more frequency, and was 
every time more enamoured of his con- 
verſation : he was ſublime without 
haughtineſs, courteous without for- 
mality, and communicative without 
, oftentation, I was at firſt, great prin- 
ceſs, of your opinion, thought him the 
happieſt of mankind, and often con- 
gratulated him on the bleſſing that he 
enjoyed. He ſeemed to hear nothin 
with indifference but the praiſes of his 
condition, to which he always returned 
a general anſwer, and diverted the con- 
verſation to ſome other topick. 
Amidſt this willingneſs to be pleaſed, 
and labour to pleaſe, T had quickly 
reaſon to imagine that ſome painful 
ſentiment preſſed upon his mind. He 
often looked up earneſfly towards the 
ſun, and let his voice fall in the midſt 
of his diſcourſe. He would ſome- 
times, when we were alone, gate upon 
me in filence with the ait of a man 
who Jonged to ſpeak what he was yet 
reſolved to ſuppreſs, He would often 
© ſend for me with vehement injunRions 
* of haſte, though, when T came to him, 
* he had nothing extraordinary to ſay. 
* And ſometimes, when I was leaving 
© him, would call me back, pauſe a few 


*. 
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C HAP. XI. 


THE ASTRONOMER DISCOVERS THE 
CAUSE OF HIS UNEASINESS. 


N T laſt the time came when the ſe · 

eret burſt his reſerve. We were 
« ſitting together laſt night in the turret 
© of his houſe, watching the emerfion of 
* a ſatellite of Jupiter. A ſudden tempeſt 


© clouded the ſky, and diſappointed our 
© obſervation, © We ſat a while ſilent in 


« the dark, and then he-addrefſed him- 
© ſelf to me in theſt words - 2 
— OF 88 66 ve 
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44. have long conſidered thy friendſhip as 
« the greateſt bleſſing of my life. Inte- 
«« grity without knowledge is weak and 
« yſeleſs, and-knowleige without inte- 
« prity is dangerous and dreadful, I 
40 — found in thee all the qualities re- 


« ence, and fortitude. 
40 charged an office which I muſt ſoon 
« quit at the call of nature, and ſhall re- 
« joice in the hour of imbecility and 
« pain to devolve it upon thee,” 

© I thought myſelf 
© teſtimony, and proteſted, that whatever 
tould conduce to his happineſs would 
add likewile to mine. | 
« Hear, Imlac, what thou wilt not 
without difficulty credit. I have poſ- 
ſeſſed for five years the regulation of 
weather, and the diſtribution of the 
ſeaſons; the ſun has liſtened to my 
dictates, and paſſed from tropick to 
tropick by my direction; the clouds, 
at my call, have poured their waters, 
and the Nile has overflowed at my 
command; I have reſtrained the rage 
of the dog-ſtar, and mitigated the fer- 
yours of the crab. The winds alone, 


I have long diſ- 


Fm _, ©» » mM. A IRS 


y « of all the elemental powers, have hi- 
1] « therto refuſed my authority, and mul. 
e « ti:udes have periſhed by equinoctial 
< „ tempeſts, which I found myſclf un- 
& 4 able to prohibit or reſtrain. ' I have 
I „ adminiſtered this great office with 
n ©« exact juſtice, and made to the diffe- 
in « rent nations of the earth an impartial 
et « dividend of rain and ſunſhine. What 
en © muſt have been the miſery of half the 
« globe, if I had limited the clouds to 


44 to either ſicle of the equator?” 
CHAP. XII. 


IS EXPLAINED AND JUSTIFIED. 


© Suppoſe be diſcovered in me, 
* through the obſcurity of the 
* room, ſome tokens of amazement and 
* doubt, for, after a ſhort pauſe, be pro- 
* ceeded thus: 5 

Not to be eaſily credited will nei- 
her ſurpriſe nor offend me; for I am, 
probably, the firſt & human beings to 
„ whom this truſt has been imparted. 


« diltinftion a reward or puniſhment ; 


* 
— P 5 
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© quiſite for truſt, benevolence, experi- 


noured by this 


« particular regions, or confined the ſun. 
40 


THE OPINION OF THE ASTRONOMER. 


„% Nor do L know whether to deem this 
„ does 1 have poſſeſſed it J have, ben 


| 47 
« far leſs h than before, and no- 
* thing but the conſciouſneſs of good 


intention could have enabled me to 
ſupport the wearineſs of unremitted 


vigilance." - | 
&« How long, Sir,“ ſaid I, „has this 
great office been in your hands? 
« About ten years ago, ſaid he, 
my daily obſervations of the changes 
of the ſky led me to conſider, whether, 


66 


40 
« if I had the power of the ſeaſons 
% could confer — plenty u 9 


inhabitants of the earth. This con- 
templation faſtened on my mind, and 
I ſat days and nights in imaginary 
dominion, pouring upon this country 
and that the ſhowers of fertility, and 
ſeconding every fall of rain with adue 
proportion of ſunſhine. I had yet 
only the will to do good, and did not 
imagine that I ſhould ever have the 
power. | 
© One day, 
fields 8 with heat, I felt in 
my mind a ſudden wiſh that I could 
ſend rain on the ſouthern mountains, 
and raiſe the Nile to an inundation. 
In the hurry of my imagination I 
commanded rain to fall, and by com- 
paring the time of my-command with 


the clouds had liſtened to my lips.” 

« Might not ſome other cauſe,” ſaid I, 
© produce this concurrence? The Nile - 
© does not always riſe on theſame day.” 
Do not believe, ſaid he with im- 


© patience, ** that ſuch objections could 


eſcape me: I reaſoned long againſt 
againſt truth with the utmoſt obſtinacy. 
1 ſometimes ſuſpected myſelf of * 
neſs, and ſhould not — dared to 
impart this ſecret but to a man like 
you, capable of diſtinguiſhing the 
wonderful from the impoſſible, and 
the incredible from the falſe.” 
« Why, Sir,” faid I, “ do you call 
that incredible, which you. know, or 
think you know, to be true?” 
« Becauſe,” ſaid he, © I cannot 
it by any external evidence; and I 
know too well the laws of demon- 
ſtration to think that my conviction 
ought to influence another, who can- 
not, like me, be conſcious of it's force. 
« 1, therefore, ſhall not attempt to gai 
« credit by diſputation, It is ſufficient 
% that I feel this power, that I have long 
46 1 and every day exerted it. 
« But the life of N= the in- 
8 © firmities 


40 
66 
60 
46 
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AM 


that of the inundation, I found that 


my own convittion, and laboured - 


as I was looking on the | 


z o 


A 


* 
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4 


44 it on thine own. For us the 
4 Nile is ſufficient.“ | ; 


© I promiſed, that when I poſſeſſed the 


ce er, I would uſe it with inflexible 


integrity; and he diſmiſſed me, preſ- 
ſing my hand. My heart,” faid 
© he, vill be now at reſt, and my hene- 
4 volence will no more deſtroy my quiet; 


I have found a man of wiſdom and #* neſs or ſatiety. He who has notlig 


- * 


* firmities of age increaſe upon me, and . virtue, to whom I can : 
cc the time will ſoon come, when the re- © queath the inheritance of the ſun." , 
4 gulator of. the year muſt mingle with The prince heard this narration with 0 
* the duſt. The care of appointing a very ſerious regard; but the princeſy - 
N © ſucceſſor has long diſturbed me; the ſmiled, and Pekuabh convulſed herſelf : 
« night and the day have heen ſpent in with * * Ladies,” faid Imlac, , 
© compariſons of all the characters which © to mack the heavieſt of human afflic. . 
tc have come to my knowledge, and I tions is neither charitable nor wiſe, ö 
te have yet found none ſo worthy as thy- Few can attain this man's knowledge, : 
4 ſelf. | and few praiſe his virtues ; but all 
may ſuffer his calamity. the un, ) 
* IS | | _ © certaities of our preſent ſtate, the mol F 
CC HAP. XLIL. * dreadful and alarming is the uncertain J 
| W IR * continuance of reaſon,” | , 
THE ASTRONOMER LEAVES IMLAC The princeſs was recollected, and the : 
& <7 H1S-DIRECTIONS, favourite was abaſhed. Raſſelas, more 
1 | deeply affected, inquired of Imlac, whe. ? 
4 E AR, therefore, what I ſhall ther he thought ſuch maladies of the , 
| « impart with attention, ſuch mind frequent, and how they were con- : 
« as the welfare of a world requires. If trated ? og | : 
te the taſk of a king be conſidered as dif- , 
484 ficult, who has the care only of a few a | g 
& millions, to whom he cannot do much CHAP. XLIII. 1 
« good or harm, what muſt be the an- Wor , 
« xiety of him, on whom depends the THE DANGEROUS PREVALENCE Of f 
« action of the elements, and the great IMAGINATION. & - 
e gifts of light and heat! Hear me * 8 : 
« therefore with attention. 6 ISORDERS of intelleA,* an- . 
I have dihgently conſidered the ſwered Imlac, happen mud 
4c poſition of the earth and ſun, and “ more often than ſuperficial obſerren > 
& formed innumerable ſchemes in which * will eaſily believe. Perhaps, if w þ 
« J changed their ſituation. I have “ ſpeak with rigorous exaQtneſs, ng bo- 5 
« ſometimes turned aſide the axis of the man mind is in it's right ſtate. Then g 
% earth, and ſometimes varied the eclip- * is no man whoſe imagination does ut p 
« tick of the fun : but I have found it * ſometimes predontinate over his ret- 
« ;jmpoſſible to make a diſpofition by * fon, who can regulate his attention : 
« which the world may be advantaged; * wholly by his will, and whoſe ide X 
„ what one region gains, another loſes * will come and go at his command, Ns a 
by an imaginable alteration,” even man will be found in whoſe mind an je 
«© without confidering the diſtant parts “ notions do not ſometimes tyranni, : 
ce of the ſolar ſyſtem with which we are and force him to hope or fear bey # 
ve etincquaiarbll Do not therefore, in * the limits of ſober probability. Al g 
te thy a-\miniſtration of the year, indulge © power of fancy over reaſon is a dg : 
« thy pride by innovation; do not pleaſe * of inlanity; but while this powers : 
% thyſelf with thinking that thou “ fuch as we can controul and repreſs, : 
&« canſt make thyſelf renowned to all fu. is not viſible to others, nor conſidered P 
«* ture ages, by te the ſeaſons. © as, my depravation ef the ments fa a 
«© The memory of miſchief is no defir- culties: it is not pronounced madn'l G 
t able fame. Much leſs will it become © but when it becomes ungovernabls | 
te thee to let kindneſs or intereſt prevail. and apparently influences ſpeech « 
«c Never rob other countries of rain to * a&i | 


ion. 
© To indulge the power of fiction 
and ſend imagination ont upon tit 
wing; is often the ſport of thoſe wh 
delight too much in lilent ſpeculatiol 
© When we are alone we are not ala 
buſy; the labour of excogitation 1$1# 
* violent to laſt long; the ardour of it 
quiry will ſometimes give way to idle 


* a. 


l 
\4 
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2 


before her. 


% 


« external. that can divert him, muſt find 
« pleaſure in his own thoughts, and muſt 
« conceive himſelf what he is not; for 
« who is pleaſed with what he 1s? He 
« then expatiates in boundleſs ger | 
© and calls from all imaginable condi- 
« tions that which for- the prefent mo- 
ment he ſhould moſt defire, amuſes his 
« defires with impoſſible enjoyments, and 
© confers upon 15 pride unattainable 
« dominion. - The mind dances from 
© ſcene to ſcene, unites all pleaſures in all 
© combinations, and riots in delights, 
« which nature: and fortune, with all 
their bounty, cannot beſtow. 

In time, ſome particular train of 
«© jideas fixes the attention, all other in- 
« telletual gratifications are rejected, 
© the mind, in wearineſs or leiſure, re- 


c ion, and feaſts on the luſcious 
© falſchood, whenever ſhe is offended 
© with the bitterneſs of truth. By de- 
« grees the reign of fancy is confirmed; 
© the grows firſt imperious, and in time 
«© deſpotick. Then fiftions begin to 
operate as realities, falſe opinions faſten 
upon the mind, and life 1 dreams 
© of 2 or of anguiſh. 
Thi 


© ſolitude, which the hermit has con- 
© fefſednot always to promote goodneſs, 
© and the aſtronomer's miſery has proved 
© to be not always propitious to wiſ- 
dom.“ | | 
£ I willno more, ſaid the favourite, 
© imagine myſelf the queen of Abiſſinia. 
© I have often ſpent the hours, which 
* the princeſs gave tomy own diſpoſal, 
ia adjuſting ceremonies and regulatin 
the court; I have repreſſed the pride 
© of the powerful, and granted the peti- 
* tions of the poor; I have built new 
* palaces in more happy ſituations, piant- 
ed 2 upon the tops of mountains, 
* and have exulted in the heneficence of 
5 , till, when the princeſs entered, 
* I bad almoſt forgotten to Low down 
: 4 
OT pane, ot 
a m any more to — 
* herdeſs - my —— mean. -I Rave 
* often ſoothed my thoughts with the 


quiet and innocence of em- 
8, till I have in my chamber 


blent; ſometimes freed the lamb en- 


. f in the thicket, and 
© with my crook encountered the wolf. 


Ci 


: 


o 


s, Sir, is one of the dangers of 


" ſelf not diſre 


© ol 
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© | have a dreſs like that of the. villag 
* maids, which I put on to help my ima« 
8 3238 and a pipe on which I play 
* loftly, and ſuppoſe myſelf followed by 
* my flocks," N g 
I will confeſs,” ſaid the prince, an 
* indulgence of fantaſtick delight more 
dangerous than yours. I have fre- 
. — OTA to imagine the 
0 ibility of a perfect government, b 
* which al wy Qould be reſtrained, 


all vice reformed, and all the ſubjetts 


* preſerved. in tranquillity and inno- 
* cence. This thought produced innu- 
© merable ſchemes of retormation, and 

« diftated many uſeful regulations and 

* ſalutary edifts. This has been the 
© fport, and ſometimes the labour, of m 

C litudes and I ſtart, when I think - 


« curs conſtantly to the favourite con- Vith how little anguiſh I once ſup- 


* poled the death of my father aud my 
© brothers.” | 
* Such," ſays Tmlac, are the effects 
* of viſionary ſchemes : when we firſt 
form them we know them to be abſurd, 
but familiarize them by degrees, and 
in time loſe ſight of theivfolly.” 


1 . k 


CHAP. XLIV. 


THEY: DISCOURSE WITH AN OLD 
| MAN, ; 


TY evening was now far paſt, and 
they roſe to return home. As they 
walked along the bank of the Nile, de- 
lighted with the beams of the moon qui- 
vering on the water, they ſaw at a ſmall 
diſtance an old man, whom the prince 
had often heard in the aſſembly of the 
ſages. * Yonder,” faid he, is one 
© whoſe years have calmed his paſſions, 
but not clouded his reaſon: let us cloſe 
* the diſquiſitions of the night, by in- 
* quiring what are his ſentiments of his 
« own ſtate, that we may know whetber 
« youth alone is to ſtruggle with vex- 
ation, and whether any better hope re- 
© 'mains for the latter part of life, | 
Here the ſage approached and ſaluted 
them. They invited bim to join their. 
walk, and prattled a while, as acquaint- 
ance that had unexpeRedly met one 


another. The old man was cheerful and 


talkative, and the way ſeemed ſhort in 

his compay. He was pleaſe to find him- 
. ded, accompanied them 

to their houſe, and, at the. prince's re- 
TH a * queſt, 


4 


7 * 
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queſt, entered with them. They placed 
him in the ſeat of honour, and ſet wine 
/and conſerves before him. 
Sir, ſaid the princeſs, * an evening 
walk muft give to a man of learning, 
like you, 1 which ignorance 
and youth can hardly conceive.- You 
know the qualities and the cauſes of 
all that you behold, the laws by which 
the river flows, the periods in which 
the planets perform their revolutions. 
=_ thing muſt fupply you with con- 
templation, and renew the conſciouſ- 
neſs of your own dignity.” 
Lady, anſwered he, * let the gay 
and the vigorous expect pleaſure in 
their — 2 it is enough that age 
can obtain eaſe. To me the world has 
loſt it's novelty : I look round, and ſee 
what I remember to have feen in hap- 
pier days. I reſt againſt a tree, and 
© conſider, that in the ſame ſhade I'once 
© ciſputed upon the annual overflow of 
© the Nile with a friend who is now 
« ſilent in the grave. I caſt my eyes 


„„ «„ „ „ a a «a «„ «„ a 


6 upwards, fix them on the changing 


© moon, and think with pain on the vi- 
* ciſlitudes of life. I have ceaſed to 
© take much delight in phyſical truth; 
© for what have I to dowith thoſe things 
© which I am ſoon to leave ?* 

© You may at leaſt recreate yourſelf," 
ſaid Imllac, * with the recolle&ion of an 
© horourable and uſeful life, and en- 
joy the praiſe which all agree to give 


NY vou.“ 


« Praiſe," ſaid the ſage, with a ſigh, 


© is to an old man an empty ſound, I 
© have neither mother to be delighted 
© with the reputation of her ſon, nor 
© wife to partake the honours of her 
© huſband. - I have outlived my friends 
and my rivals. Nothing is now of 
© much importance; for I cannot extend 
© my intereſt beyond myſelf. Youth is 
« delighted with applauſe, becanſe it is 
« conhdered as the earneſt of ſome fu- 
© ture good, and hecauſe the proſpect of 
© life is far extended: but to me who 
am now decliu ng to decrepitude, there 
© is little to be teared from the malevo- 
| $ lence of men. and yet leſs to de hoped 
© from th ir affection or eltrem.. Some- 
© thing they may yet take —_—_ hut 
„they can give me nothing. 
would now be uſclets, _ high em- 
ent wonld be pain. My retro- 
of life recalls to my view my 


opportunities of good neglected, muc 


iches - 


time ſquandered upon trifles, and more 
loit in idleneſs and vacancy. I leave 
many great deſigas unattempted, and 
— great attempts unfiniſhed. My 
mind is burdened with no heavy eri 

and therefore I compoſe. myſclt to 
tranquillity ; endeavour to abſtraQ my 
thoughts from hopes and cares, which, 
though reaſon knows them to be vain, 
* ſtill try to keep their old poſſeſſion of 
the heart; expect, with ſerene humility; 
that hour which nature cannot long de- 


R K K K K a * *» 


* 


lay; and hope to poſſeſs, in a better 


© ftate, that happineſs which here I could 
© not find, and that virtue which here [ 
© have not attained,” 

He roſe and went away, leaving his 
audience not much elated with the 
of long life. The prince conſoled him. 
ſelf with remarking, that it was not rea- 
ſonable to be diſappointed by this ac- 
count; for age had never been conſidered 
as the ſeaſon of felicity, and if it was 
poſſible to be eaſy in decline and weak- 
neſs, it was lik-ly that the days of vigour 
and alacrity . be happy: that the 
noon of life might be bright, if the even · 
ing could be calm. 

The princels ſuſpected that age was 
querulous and malignant, and delighted 
to repreſs the expectations of thoſe who 
had newly entered the world. She had 
ſeen the poſſeſſors of eſtates look with 
envy on their heirs, and known many 
who enjoyed pleaſure no longer than 

can confine it to themſelves. 
ekuah conjecture i, that the man 

was older than he appeared, and was 
willing to impute his complaints to de- 
lirious deje tion: or elie ſuppoſed: that 
he had been unfortunate, and was there- 
fore diſcontented: For nothing, ſaid 
ſhe, is more common, than to call cur 
© own condition the condition of life. 

Inilac, who had no defire to ſee them 
depreſſed, ſmiled at the comforts which 


they could fo readily procyre to them. 


ſelves, and remembered, that at the ſame 


age, he was equally confident of un- 
mingled proſperity,” and equally fertile 


of conſolatory expedients. He forbore 
to force vpon them unwelcome know- 
ledge, , which time itſelf would too ſoon 
imoreſs. The princeſs and ber lady 


retired; the madneſs of the aſtronomer 


hung upon their minds, and they de- 
ſired Imlac to enter upon his. office, 
and delay next moruivg the riſing of the 


ſun. | | 
CHAP, 
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CHAP. MV. 


"THE PRINCESS AND PEKUAH VISIT- 


THE ASTRONOMER. 
HE princeſs and Pekuah having 
T talked in private of Imlac's aſtro- 
nomer, thought his character at onee fo 
amiable and fo ſtrange, that they could 
not be ſatisfied without a nearer know- 
ledgez and Imlac was requeſted to find 
the means of bringing them together. 
This was ſomewhat difficult; the phi- 
er had never received any viſits 
from women, — he lived in a city 
that had in it many Europeans who fol- 
lowed the manners of their own coun- 
tries. and many from other of the 
world, that lived there with European 
liberty. The ladies would not be re- 
fuſed, and ſeveral ſchemes were propoſed 
for the accompliſhment of their deſign. 
It was propoſed to introduce them as 
ſtrangers in diſtreſs, to whom the ſage 
was always acceſſible z but, after ſome 
deliberation, it appeared, that by this 
artifibe no acquaintance could he form- 
ed, for their converſation would be ſhort; 
and they- could not decently importune 
him often. This,“ faid Raſſelas, * is 
*'true; but I have yet a ſtronger ob- 
* jection againſt the m ſrepreſentstion of 
* your (tate. I have always conſidered 
it as treaſon againſt the great 1epublick 
of human nature, to make any man's 
* virtues the means of deceiving him, 
* whether on great or little. occaſions. 
All impoſture weakefis confidence, and 
© chills benevolence. When the fa 
finds that yan are not what you ſeemed, 
he will feel the reſentment natural to a 
* man who, conſcious of great abilities, 
* diſtovers that he has been tricked by 
* underſtandings mearer than his own, 
* and, perhaps, the diſtruſt, -which he 
* can never afterwards wholly lay aſide, 
may ſtop the voice of counſel, and cloſe 
* the hand of charitv; and where will 
* you find the power of i{ſtoring his be- 


* nefaQions to mankind, or his peace 


* to himſelf ?? 


To this no reply was attempted, and 


Imlac began to hope that their cunioſi 
would ſubſidez but, next day, Pekuak 
told him, ſhe had now found an honeſt 
pretence for a viſit to the aſtronomer, 
for ſhe would ſylicit permiſſion to'conti- 


| vue ender im the Rudies in which ſhe 


- = 


Had been initiated by the Arab, and the 
2 might go with her either as + 

ellow- ſtudent, or becauſe a woman 
could not decently come alone. Lam 
afraid, fgid Imlac, that he will be 
© ſoon weary” of your company: men 
© advanced far in knowledge do not 
© Jove1o repeat the elements of their art, 
and I am not certain that even of the 
© elements, as he will deliver them cop- 
© need with inferences, and. age 
* with reflections, you are a very capa- 
© ble auditreſs.— That, faid Pekuah, 
© muſt be my care: I aſk of you only 


do take me thither. My knowledge is, 


perhaps, more than you imagine it, and, 
* by concurring always with his opi- 
* mions, I ſhall make him think it greater 

© than it is.“ a ; 

The aſtronomer, in purſuance of this 
reſolution, was told, that a 2 lady, 
travelling in ſearch of knowledge, had 
heard of his reputation, and was deſirous 
to become his ſcholar. The uncommon- 
neſs of the propoſal raiſed at once his 
ſurpriſe and curioſity; and when, after a 
ſhort deliberation, he conſented to admit 
her, he could not ſtay without impa- 
tience till the next day. 

The ladies drefled themſelves magni- 
ficently, and were attended by Imlac to 
the aſtronomer, who was pleaſed to ſee 
himſelf approached with reſpe& by per- 
ſons of fo ſplendid an appearance, In 
the exchange of the firſt civilities he was 
timorous and baſhful; but when the 
talk became regular, he recollected his 
8 and juſtified the character which 

mlac had given. Inquiring of Pekuah, 
what could have turned her inchnation 
towards aſtronomy ?, he received ff 
her a hiſtory of her adventure-at the 4 
mid, and of the time paſſed in the Arab's 
iſland. She told her tale with caſe and 
elegance, and her converſation took poſ- 


ſeſſion of his heart. The diſcourſe was 


then turned to aſtronomy. Pekuah diſ- 
layed what ſhe knew: he looked upon 
er as a prodigy of genius, and entreated 
her not to deſiſt from a ſtudy which ſhe 


had ſo happily begun. 


They came again and again, and were 
time more weleome than before. 
The ſage endeavoured to amuſe them, 
that they might prolong their viſits, for 
he found his thoughts grow brighter in 
their company; the clouds of ſolicitude 
vaniſhed by-de as he forced him- 
ſelf to entertain them, and he 2 | 
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when he was left at their 
his old employment of regulating the 
ſeaſons. | | 

The p. inceſs and her favourite had 
now wa ched his lips for ſeveral months, 
and could not catch a ſingle word from 
which they could judge whether he con- 
tinugd, or not, in the opinion of his 
preternatural commiſſion. They often 
contrived to bring him to an open de- 
clarationz but he eaſily eluded all their 
attacks, and on which ſide ſoever they 
preſſed him, eſcaped from them to ſome 
other 2 ' 

As their familiarity incxeaſed, they 
invited him often to the bouſe of Imlac, 
where they diſtinguiſhed him by extra- 
ordinary reſpet, He began gradually 
to delight in ſublunary pleaſures. He 
came early, and departed latez laboured 
to recommend himſelf by aſſiduity and 
compliance; excited their curiofity after 
new arts, that they might ſtill want his 
aſſiſtance; and when they made any ex- 
curſion of pleaſure or inquiry, entreated 
to attend them. | 

By long experience of his integrity 
and wiſdom, the prince and his ſiſter 
were convinced that he might be truſted 
without danger; and ieft he ſhould draw 
any falſe hopes from the civilities which 
he received, diſcovered to him their con- 
dition, with the motives of their journey; 
and required his opinion. on. the choice 
of life. 

Of the various conditions which the 
* world ſpreads before you, which you 
* ſhall prefer, ſaid the tage, © I am not 
© able to inſtruct you. I can only tell 
* that I have choſen wrong. I have 
+ paſſed my time in ſtudy without ex- 
£ |perience; in thea'tainment of ſciences 
4 which-can, for the moſt part, be but 
* remotely, uſeful to mankind. I have 
© purchaled knowledge at the expence of 
s all the common comforts of life; I 
© have miſled the endearing elegance of 
female friendſhip, and the happy com- 
* merce of domeſtick tenderueſs. If I 
have obtained any prerogatives above 
other ſtudents, they have been accom- 
+ panicd with fear, diſquiet, and ſeru- 


« puloſity; but even of theſe prerogatives, 


© whateverthey were, I have, ſince my 
thoughts have been diverſified by more 
, + intercourſe with the world, begun to 
2 queſtion tle reality. When 1 have 
* been. for a few days loſt in pleaſing 
* diſſipation, I am always tempted to 
© think that my inquiries have ended in 


. 


arture to 


© errour, and that I have ſuffered much, 
and ſuffered it in vain.” | 

Imlac was delighted to find that the 
fage's ee was - break 
through it's miſts, and reiolved to de- 
tain him from the planets till he ſhould 
forget his taſk of rulirg them, and 
realon ſhould recover it's original in- 
fluence. - : 

From this time the altronomer wag 
received into familiar friendſhip, and 
partook of all their projects and plea. 
ſures : his reſpeR kept him attentive, and 
the activity of Rafſelas did not leave 
much time unengaged. Something was 
always to be done: the day was ſpent in 
making obſervations which furniſhed 
talk for the evening, and the evening 
was cloſed with a {ſcheme for the mor- 
row. | 

The ſage confeſſed to. Imlae, that 
ſince he had mingled in the gay tumults 
of life, and divided his hours by a ſuc - 
ceſſion of amuſements, he {ound the con- 
viction of his authority over the ſkies 
fade gradually from his mind, and began 
to truſt leſs to an opinion which he never 
cuuld prove to others, and which he now 
found ſubje& to variation, from cauſes 
in which reaſon had wo part. If I 
am accidentally left alone for a few 
hours, ſaid he, my inveterate per- 
ſuaſion ruſhes upon my ſoul, and my 
thoughts are chained down by ſome 
irrefitible violence; but they ate ſoon 
diſentangled by the prince's converſa- 
tion, and inſtantaneoufly releaſed at 
the en. rance of Pekuah. I am like a 
man habitually afraid of ſpect res, who 
is let at eaſe by a lamp, and wonders 
at the dread which haraſſed him in the 
dark; yet, if his lamp be extinguiſhed, 
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© fecls again the ter rours which be knows | 


that when it is light be ſhall feel no 
more. But I am ſometimes afraid leſt 
I indulge my quiet by criminal negli- 
c gence, and voluntarily forget the great 
charge with which I am- inteuſted, If 
I favour myſelf in a known errour, or 
© am determined by my own eaſe ina 
« doubtful queſtion of this importance, 
© how dreadful is my crime! 

No diſeaſe of the imagination,” an · 
ſwered Imlac, is fo diſfeult of cure, 
© as that which is complicated. with the 
©. dread of guilt; fancy and conſcience 
then act interchangeably upon us, and 
© ſo often ſhift their places, that the il» 
© lufions of one arenotdiftinguiſhed from 
the diftates- of the other, If fancy 
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« preſents images not moral or religious, 
the mind drives them away when they 
(give it pain; but when melancholick 


« notions take the form of duty, they but by the anticipation of change: t 


„lay hold on the faculties without op- 


« ctude'or baniſh them. For this reaſon 
the ſuperſtitious are often melancholy, 


and the melancholy almoſt always fu- 


0 itious. 
« But do not let the ſuggeſtions of 


© timidity overpower your better reaſon: 


the danger of neglect can be but as the 
probability of the obligation, which 
hen you confider it with freedom, 
you find very _ and that little 
5 ing er ay leſs. n your 
c 5 ki te infoente of the cht, 
£ which, from time to time, breaks in 


upon you: when fſcruples importune 


you, which you in your lucid moments 
know to be vain, do not ſtand to par- 
© ley, but fly to buſineſs or to Pekuah; 
and keep this thought always preva- 
* lent, that you are only one atom of 
the maſs of humanity, and have neither 
* ſuch virtue nor vice, as that you ſhould 


* be ſingled ont for ſupernatural tayours 


bor affli&t.ons.” 


CHAP. XLVI. 


” : 
THE PRINCE ENTERS, AND BRINGS | 


A NEW TOI. 


l LL this, ſaid the aſtronomer, 


* T have often thought, but my 


. * 1eafon} has been ſo long ſubjugated by 


© an uncontroulable and overwhelming 
© idea, that it durſt not con ſide in it's 
* own deciſions. I now ſee how fatally 
I betrayed my quiet, by ſuffering chi- 


* meras to prey upon me in ſecret ; but 


© melancholy ſhrinks from communica - 
* tion, and I never found a man before, 
* to whom I could impart my troubles, 
* though I had been tertain of relief. 1 
* rejoice to find my own ſentiments con- 
* firmed by yours, who are not eaſily 
*- deceived, and can have no motive or 
or gods ge 2 5 hope that 2 
"mY will diſſipate the 

© that has ſo lon e ws and 


in 
« Your learning ad virtue, faj&Tm- 


lac, * uſtly give 7 64/9 
. Raſſclas tered with the princeſs 


and Fal, and inquired, whithr they 


4 | \ 4 


the latter 4 days will be ſpent 
. + 2 * 95 pen 


e * 


had contrived ty new Mer Rom M d 


next day? Such, ſaid Nekayah, * is 
© the Rate of life, that none are 


change itſelf is nothing; when we have 
© made it, the next wiſh is to chang 
0 again. The world is not yet exhavit - 
ed; let me ſee ſomething to-morrow 
* which I never ſaw before. 

Variety, faid Raſſelas, is ſo ne- 
© ceſfiry to content, that even the happy ' 
valley diſguſted me by the recurrence 


of it's luxuries; yet I could not forbear 


to reproach myſelf with impatience, 
* when I ſaw the monks ct St. Anthony 
© ſupport, without complaint, a life, 
© not of uniform delight, but uniform 


6 hardſhip,” 


©* Thoſe men, anſwered Inflac, are 
leſs wretched in their filent convent 
than the Abiſſinian princes in their pri- 
fon of pleaſure. hatever is done 
by the monks is incited by an ade. 
quatg ang reaſonable motive, Their 
lab$&#f ſupplies them with neceſſaries z 
it therefore cannot be omitted, and is 
certainly rewarded. Their devotion 
prepares them for another ſtate, and 

ninds them of it's approach, while 


* 
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gularly diſtributed; one duty facceeds 
another, (© that they are not left open 
to the diſtraction of unguided choice, 
nor loſt. in the ſhades of liftleſs inac- 
tivity. There is a certain taſk to be 
performed at an appropriated hour; 
and their toils are cheerful, becauſe 
they conſtler them as aCts of piety, by 
which they are always advancing to- 
wards endleſs felicity. | 

Do you think, ſaid Nekayah, that 
the monaſtick rule is a more holy and 
leſs imperfe& ſtate than any other? 
May not he equally hope for future 


© happineſs who converſes openly with 


* mankind, who ſucconrs the diſtreſſed 
by his charity, inſtrufts the ignorant 
* by his learning, and contributes by his 
© induſtry to the general ſyſtem of h 4 
© even though he ſhould omit ſome of 
© the R 417 xa which are practiſed 


+ in the cloiſter, and allow himſelf ſuch 


4 harmleſs delights as his condition may 
© place within his reach?” ?) | F 
„This,“ ſaid Imlac, “ is a ion 
© which has long divided the wite, and 

« perplexed the good. I am afraid to 
« decide on either part. He that lives 
well in the world is better than he that 


: 


* 
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' © haps, every one is not able to ſtem the 
© temptations of publick life; and if he 
cannot conquer, he may properly re- 
treat. Some have little, power to do 
good, and have likewiſe little ſtrength 
to reſiſt evil. Many are weary of their 
conflicts with adverſity, and are will. 
ing to eject thoſe as which have 
long buſied them in vain. And many 
are diſmiſſed by age and diſeaſes from 
the more laborious duties of ſociety. 
In monaſteries the weak and timorous 
may be happily ſheltered, the weary 
may repoſe, and the penitent may me- 
ditate, Thoſe retreats of prayer and 
contemplation have ſomething ſo con- 
nial to-the mind of man, that, * 
ps, there is ſcarcely one that does 
not purpoſe to cloſe his life in pious 
abſtraction with a few aſſociates ſerious 
as himſelf.” 
Such, ſaid Pekuah, has often been 
my wiſh, and I-have heard the prin- 
cels declare, that ſhe ſhould not will- 
ingly die in a crowd.” 1 
8 liberty of uſing harmleſs plea- 
ſures,* proceeded Imlac, will not be 
diſpu 
| what pleaſures are harmleſs. The evil 
of any pleaſurethatNekayah can image 
is not in the att itſelf, but in it's con- 
* ſequences. Pleaſure, in iiſchf harm- 
leis, may become miſchievous, by en- 
dearing to us a ſtate which we know 
* to be tranſient and probatory, and 
* withdrawing our thoughts from that, 
of which every hour brings us nearer 
© to the beginnin , and of which no 
length of time will bring us to the end. 
* 
p 
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Mortification is not virtuous in itſelf, 
nor has any other uſe, but that it d. ſ- 
engages us from the allurements of 
+ ſenje. In the ſtate of future perfec- 
tion, to which we all aſpire, there will 
be pleaſure without danger, and ſecu- 
8 rity without reſtraint.” 
he princeſs was ſilent, and Raſſelas, 
turning to the aſtronomer, aſked him, 
whether he could not delay her retreat, 
by ſhewing her ſomething which ſhe had 
pot ſeen before ? 


© Your curioſity,” ſaid the ſage, © has 


I 


* been ſo general, and your puriuit of 


* knowledge fo vigarous, that novelties 
© are not now very ealily to be found: 
but what you can no longer procure 
from the 1 may be given hy the 
dead. Among the wonders of this 
country are the catacombs, or the an- 


* cient repoſſtories, in which the bodies 


: but itis till to be examined 


© of theearlieſt generations were lodged, 
* and where, by the virtue of the gums 
* which embalmed them, they yet re- 
© main without corruption. 

© I know not, ſaid Raſſelas, what 
« pleaſure the 1 of the catacomhs can 
afford; but, ſince nothing elſe offered, 
I am reſolved to view them, and ſhall 
place this with many other 


© which I have done, becauſe 1 


do ſomething." > 

They hired a guard of horſemen, and 
the next day viſited the catacombs. When 
they were about to deſcend into the ſe. 
pulchral caves—*Pckuah,' faid the prin. 
ceſs, * we are now again invading the 
© habitations of the dead; I know that 
you will ſtay behind ; let me find you 
© (afe when Ireturn.'—* No, I will mot 
* be left,” anſwered Pekuah; I will go 
don between you and the prince. 

They then all deſcended, and roved 
with wonder through the labyrinth of 
ſubterraneous paſſages, where the bodies 
were laid in rows on either ſide, 


CHAP. XVII. 


IMLAC DISCOURSES {ON THE Na- 
TURE OF THE SOUL. 


6 HAT reaſon, ſaid the prince, 
; * can be given, why the Egyp- 
* tians ſhould thus ex penſively prelerve 


* thoſe carcaſes which ſome nati ns con- 


* ſume with fire, others lay to mingk 
* with theearth, and all agree to remove 
from their fight, as ſoon as decent 
* rites can be performed? 

The original of ancient cuſtoms; 
ſaid Imlac, * is commonly unknown; 
for the practice often continues when 
© the cauſe has ceuſed; and concerning 
* ſuperſtitious ceremonies it is vain t0 
conjecture; for what reaſon did not 
* dictate, yeaſon cannot explain. 
have long believed that the practice 


of embalming aroſe only from tender- 


« neſs to the remains of relations or 
friends., and to this opinion I am more 
© inclined, becauſe it ſeems impotlible 
that this care ſhould have been 22 
© had all the dead been embalmed, 
their repoſitories muſt in time have 
been more ſpacious than the wy 
of the living. I ſuppoſe only he 11 

©. or honourable were ſecured from cf 
© ruption, and the relt left to the caurie 
4 of nature. nn ' 
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t Rot it is commonly ſuppoſed that 
i the Egyptians believel the ſoul to live 
& as long as the body continued undiſ- 
4 (olved, and therefore tried this method 
of eluding death;* 8 

Could the wiſe E ans, ſaid 
Nekayah, think fo groſsly of the ſoul ? 
5 If the ſoul could once ſurvive it's ſepa 
© ration, what could it afterwards re- 
s ceive or ſuffer from the body? 

« The Egyptians would doubtleſs 
t think erroneouſly,” ſaid the aſtrono- 
mer, in the darkneſs of heatheniſm, 
and the firſt dawn of philoſophy. The 
nature of the ſouls ſtill diſputed amidit 
* all our opportunities of clearer know · 
© ledge: ſome yet ſay, that it may be 


to be immortal. 8 

' © Some,? anſwered Imlac, * have in- 
t deed aid that the foul is material, but 
© I can ſcarcely believe that any man has 
© thought it, who knew how to think ; 
© for all the concluſions of reaſon en- 
i force the iminateriality of mind, and 
© all the notices of ſenſe and inveſtiga- 
tions of ſcience concur to prove the 
« vnconſciouſneſs of matter. i 


| tion is inherent in matter, or that 
| every particle is a thinking being. 
Vet, if any part of matter be devoid 
© of thought, what part can we ſuppoſe 
* to think? Matter can differ from mat- 
* ter only in form, denſity, bulk, mo- 
© tion, and direction of motion: to 
* which of theſe, hpwever varied or 
combined, can conſciouſneſs be an- 
* nexed ? To be round or ſquare, to be 


de moved flowly or {wiftly one way 


* exiſtence, all equally alien from the 
nature of cogitation, If matter. be 
* once without thought, it cau only be 
: wade to think by — new * 
ion, but all the modifications which 
* it can admit are equally unconnected 
with cogitative powers. 

* But the materialiſts,” ſaid the aſtro- 
nomer, * urge that matter may have 
qualities with 
* quaitited,” 

He who will determine," returned 
Imlac, 2 Fiat that which he knows, 
a becauſe there may be ſomething which 
„be knows not; he that can ſet hypo- 
„ thetical poſſibility againſt acknow- 
ledged certainty, ic not to be admit- 
ted among reaſonable beings, All 


: 
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© too 


i material, who, ne $, believe it - 


lt was never ſuppoſed that cogita- 


© ſolid or fluid, to be great or little, to 


or another, are modes of material 


which we are unac- 


r and inficerytible,” 


— 


© that we know of matter is, that mat- 
< ter is inert, ſenſeleſs, and lifeleſs; and 
© if this conviftion cannot be oppbied 
© but by referring us to ſomething: that 


. © we know not, we, have all the evis 


'* dence that human intelle& can admit. 
If that which is known may be over- 
© ruled by that which is unknown, no 
being, not omniſcient,. ean arrive. at 
© certainty.” | , | | 
Vet let us not,” ſaid the aſtronomer, 
arrogantly limit the Creatot's 


© It is no limitation of otnnipotence,* 
replied the poet; © to ſuppoſe that one 
© thing is not conſiſtent with another, 
that the ſame propoſition cannot be 

at once true and falſe,” that the ſame 


coguation cannot be conferred on that 
- which is created incapable of cogita- 
nm., ö 2 
. I know not,” faid Neka an, C 
t uſe this \ A 55 then 

immateriality, which, in my opinion, 

ou have ſufficiently. 9 
ba include eternal duration ?” 

© Of immateriality, aid Imlac, our 
ideas are negative, and therefore ob- 
cure. Immateriality ſeems to imply a 
natural power of perpetual duration as 
a conſequence, of excmption from all 
cauſes of decay: whatever periſhes is 
deſtroyed by the ſolution of it's, con» 
texture, and ſeparation of it's parts 3 
nor can we conceive how that which 
has no parts, and therefore admits no 
ſolution, can be naturally corrupted or 
impaired,” , 

. 1 know not, ſaid Raſſelas, * how 
* to conceive any thing without ex- 
: 2 what is extended muſt have 
« parts, and you allow, that whatever 

© has parts may be deſtroyed.” N 
Coyſider your on conceptions,) 
replied Imlac, and the difficulty will 

« beleſs. You will find ſubſtance with» 
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- © out extenſion. An ideal form is no leſs . 


© real than material bulk : yet an ideal | 
form has no extenſion, It is no leſs 

* certaip, when you think on a 7 wr | 
© that your mind poſſeſſes the idea of a 
« pyramid, than that the pry itſelf 

* 1s ſtanding. What ſpace does the idea 
© of a pyramid occupy more than the 
© idea of a grain of corn? or how can 


_ © either idea ſuffer laceration? As is 


the effect, ſuch is the cauſe: as thought, 
© ſuch is the power that thinks; a power 


5 7 1 , 


- 
- 


W 


— 
— 
number cannot be even and odd, hat 
4 
* 
* 


: 
Z 


0 * 
- 


- 


* 
AJ 


* 


_ 


- © But the Being,” faid Nekayah, 
© whom I fear to name, the Being hi- 

made the ſoul, can deſtroy it. | 
He, ſurely, can deſtroy it, anſwered 
Imlac, © fince, however unperiſhable, 


it receives from a ſuperiour nature it's 


© power of duration. That it will not 
« periſh by any inherent cauſe of bang 4 
or principle of corruption, ma 


RASSELAS, PRINCE br ABISSINTAL 


© ſhewn by philoſophy ; but \hilofophy 


can tell no more. That it will not 
© be annikilated by him that made it, 
«© we muſt humbly learn from higher 
© authority.” | 
The whole afſembly food awhile 
filent and collected. Let us return, 
ſaid Raſſelas, from this ſcene of mor- 
« tality. How gloomy would de theſe 
* manſions of the dead to him who did 
not know that he ſhould never die; 


that what now acts ſhall continue it's 


agency, and what now thinks ſhall 
© think on for ever! Thoſe that lie here 
t ſtretched before us, the wiſe and the 
powerful of ancient times, warn us to 


remember the ſhortneſs of our preſent - 


© ſtate: they were, perhaps, ſnatched 


* away while wy were buſy like us in 


© the choice of Ii 2 
To me, faid the princeſs, the choice 
* of life is become leſs important; I 


choice of eternity. 


They then haſtened out of the caverns, 


and, under the protection of their guard, 


- CHAP. xLVnI. 


THE CONCLUSION, IN WHICH No- 
THING Is CONCLUDED, 


and 


hope hereafter to think only on the his own perſon, and ſee all the parts of 


1164 


They were confined to their hock 
The A region being hd water 
ve them no invitation to any excur. 


ns, and, being well ſupplied with mg. 
terials for talk, x 


diverted themfehe 

with campariſons of the different forms 
of life which they had obſerved, and 
with various ſchemes of happineſs which 
each of them had formed. 
Pekuah was never ſo much charmed 
with any place as the convent of St. An. 
thony, where the Arab reſtored her to 
the princeſs, and wiſhed only to fill it 
with pious maidens, and to be, made 
prioreſs of the order: ſhe was 
of expectation and Wan, and would 
ladly be fixed in ſome unvariable 


e. | 

The princeſs thought, that of all ſub. 
lunary things, knowledge was the bef: 
ſhe de ſired firſt to * all ſciences, and 
then ſed to ' found a college of 
ee — in which ſhe hen oh 
fide, that, by converſing with the old, 
and educating the young, ſhe might di- 
vide ber time between the acquiſition 
and communication of wiſdom, and raiſe 
up for the next age models of prudence, 
rns of piety. | 
rince deſired a little n 
he might adminiſter juſtice in 


In which 


government with his own eyes; but be 
could never fix the limits of his domi- 
nion, and was always adding to the num- 
ber of his ſubjects. 

Imlac and the aſtronomer were con- 
tented to be driven along the ſtream of 
life, without directing their courſe to 
any'particular port. ; 

Of theſe ies that they had formed, 


|, "they well knew that none could be ob- 
| | | tained. They deliberated awhile what 
T was-now the time of the inunda- was to be done, and reſolved, when tbe 
tion of the Nile: a few days after inundation ſhould ceaſe, to return 
their viſit to the catacombs, the river be- Abiſſinia. 7 5 
gan to riſe, 8 * ; 
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Dedication to the Second Edition. 


TO HER GRACE 


THE DUTCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. , 


Mabau, f 


HE condeſcenſion and benignity with which your Grace has _ 
bitherto fayoured my performances and attempts, have at las-. -/ a 
given me boldneſs enough to intreat your patronage for a little novel. ö 


Thoſe to whom this book is new, will expect the name of ſuch a 

patroneſs to be followed by ſome work of deep reſearch and elevated 

dignity ; but they whoſe nearer approaches to your Grace, have 

enabled them to diſtinguiſh your private virtues, will not be difap- 

3 when they find it recommended only by purity and innocence. | 
o obtain the 1 of a judgment like yours, it is neceſſary | 


to mean well; 'and, to gain kindneſs from ſuch benevolence, to mean 
well is commonly ſufficient. . g 


Had your Grace reſolved only to countenance thoſe who could 
have enlargM your knowledge, or refined your ſentiments, few could 
have aſpired to the honour of your notice, and far had I been re- 
moved from all hope of the fayours'which I have enjoyed, and the * 
expectations which I have been permitted ts indulge, But true great= | 
neſs is always acceflible, and pride will neyer be confounded with 
Gigni by thoſe who remember. that your Grace has admitted this 


* from, | 
| V 
ö Your Grace's moſt obliged, 
EY 4 IR Arid moſt devoted Servant, 


CHARLOTTE LENNOX 


* 


— 


HENKIETT.& 


* 


=. 
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VOLUME THE FIRST, 


N 


BOOK THE FIRST, ; . 
«© Sit cloſer!* — Same and 
CHAP. 1. 


WHICH INTRODUCES OUR HEROINE 
TO THE ACQUAINTANCE OF THE 


READER IN NO VERY .ADVANTA- 
 GEOUS SITUATION. 


_ BOUT the middle of July, 
' 19—, when the Windſor 
A 4 3 with the ac- 
5 d omed number of paſ- 
OP ſengers was proceeding on 
: it's way to London, a youn 

woman genteelly dreſſed, with a ſm 
rcel tied up in her handkerchief, haſtily 
ited from the ſhelter of a large tree 
near the road; and calling to the coach- 
man to ſtop for a moment, aſked him, 
if he could let her have a place. The 
man, although he well knew his vehicle 
was already ſufficiently crouded, yet be 
ing deſirous of appropriating this ſuper - 


numerary fare to himſelf, replied, that 


he did not doubt but he could find room 
for her; and, jumping off his box, 
| the company to lit cloſe, and give 
me young woman a place. 

* What do oy mean ?* faid a jolly 
fat woman, with a face as red as ſcarlet; 
Have you not got your uſual number 
* of paſſengers ? Do you think we will. 
be ſtifled with heat do put money into 
? your pocket? There is room 


enough ſor ſuch a flender young body. 
* 2b this,” faid the coachman;- *- 
+ would but fit cloſer.” * you 


A 
» 
1 
% 
o 


"We, 


ſpreading her cloaths; '* don't you Tee 
« we ars crouded to death? How dare 
vou pretend to impoſe another 

. — CY 


u us, when 

© already Fall * TY” 

Well,“ faid a tall lean woman, who 
ſat next her, this is the firſttime T 
«© ever travelled in n _ coach, and 
© truly I am fick of it already. 
is no bearing the inſults one is 
to in theſe carriages. 8 
oman, purſued the, with an air 
great contempt, go about your bu» 
7 fineſs, you ſee there is no room for - 
c you—Ard, do you, fellow, get on your 
box, and drive on." | 
_ ©-Fellor me no fellors,” ſaid the coach · 
man, in a ſutly tone, I won't drive 
<« till-1 pleaſe. Who are you, pray, 
that takes ſo much upon you 28 


„me:! 


Who am I, you fa 
ſaid the lady, 8 t 
© ſhall not demean myſelf ſo much as to 
© tell you who I am: it is my misfor- 
tune to be ſtuffed up in a ſtage · coach 
at preſent hat I have never been 
© uſed to, I aflure you. 
Good lack a- day ſaid the fat gen- 
tle woman, with a ſneer, © à great miſe _ 
fortune truly—I would have you to 
© know, Madam, your betters ride in 
© ſtage coaches,” Here's à coil indeed 
with ſuch would-be-gentry T? 
13 * Good woman, ſaid the other, win 
au affected calmneſs, * pray 9 


F 


. 


6 _ HENRIETTA. 


© your impertinent diſcourſe to meg I 
6 enn 
No more à good woman than your- 
© ſelf,” ſaid the plump lady, with a face 
doubly inflam 3th rage; I ſcorn 
© your words,” | 

Very no? {3 ſaid a grave man, who 
fat on the oppoſite fide, © but I wiſh it was 
* poffible to make room for the young 
« gentlewoman.'—* Ah! God bleſs 
© your * faid the coachman, I 
© thought you could not find in your 
© heaft to let ſuch a pretty young wo- 
© man as this walk.“ of 
Pretty! exclaimed the haughty lady, 
* you are a. fine judge of beauty in- 
© deed!—But I will not ſubmit to be 
© crouded, fellow : ſo yeu and your 
4 pretty 1 may ride on the coach - 
© box, if you pleaſe. 

© Nay, ſince you come to that, ſays 
the fat 8 Tam reſolved 
© you | not have your own way. 
The young woman may be as as 


. hand to help 


to offer her a ſeat with theth, for fearef 
incommoding the pregnant woman, 


But the youngeſt of the men having 
got a fur of the ſtranger's Rex, 
clared that the ladies might make them. 
ſelves eaſy, for he would reſi 
adding, that he was extremely glad he 
had an N of obliging ſuch a 
handſome lady. then jumped out 
of the coach, and taking the {tranger's 
hex in, ſtared confiden 
under her hat, which put her into a li 


; — — 3 ſhe thanke@ 1 
very politely accepted his 
— at without as ſome 4 — 


for the manner in which he would diſ. 
poſe of himſelf. pol 

© Oh! Madam, ſaid the coachman, 
© the gentleman may fit u the box 
© with me, aud he will have the pleaſure 
© of viewing the beautiful proſpects all 
© the way we go.'—— I ſtall fee none ſo 
© beautiful,” ſaid the young fellow, as 
* what they who remain in the coach will 


© you; and ſhe ſhall not be obliged to * behold.” 


© ride on the coach- box. S0 open the 

door, coachman, ſaid ſhe, moving her 

antagoniſt at the ſame time with all her 
force 3 here is room enough. 

A young gentlewoman in a riding - 

| habit, who fat on the ſame fide, but next 


thewindow, declared thatſhe was willing 


to give part of her ſeat to the ſtranger; 
and] begged the haughty lady 2 — 


Pohl faid the roſy manu, don't 


ſtand begging and ping her; ſince 
s are on my ſide, e will be too hard 
- bet „I warrant you.“ Saying this, 
ke put one of her huge arms round the 
ng. woman's waiſt; and thus rein- 
| . ſhoved her neighbour ſo forcibly 
againſt the other window, that ſhe cried 
out with pain and vexation. 
The young lady without, who had 
been the occaſton of this conteſt, and who 
bad hitherto ſtood filent, with her hat 
over her eyes, alarmed by the ſcreams of 


her foe, raiſed her head; and in a tone of 


voice ſo ſweet, as immediately fixed the 
attention of the whole company, intreat- 
ed them not to quarrel upon her ac- 
count: It was indeed, ſhe ſaid, of great 
conſequence to her to be admitted, but 
me would not continue to defire it, ſince 
her requeſt had produced ſo much un- 
eaſineſs among them. 
The paſſengers who occupied the other 
fide of the coach, were two men and a 
woman big with child; which cireum- 
ſtance had made it impoſſible for the men 
ö | 


— 


* 


» 1 4 


The fair ſtranger now hluſhed more 
than before, and being willing to avoid 
any farther ſpeeches of this ſort, ſhe haſ- 
tily got into the- coach, thanked the 


e r a ſecond time, who having 


ſeen ſeated, placed himſelf by the 
coachinan on the box, and they pro- 
ceeded on their journey. | 


CHAP. 11. | 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF A io. 


LENT FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN TWO 


YOUNG LADIES, WHICH HAS ThE , 


USUAL CONSEQUENCES, 4 con. 
MUNICATION OF. SECRETS, BY 
WHICH THE KEADER 1s LET INT@ 
PART OF HENRIETTA'S STORY, 


Profound filence now , prevailed 
among the company in the coach; 
the eyes of all were faſtened upon the 
fair ſtranger, who appeared wholly in- 
ſenüble of the ſcrutinizing looks of ber 
fellow-travellers. Something within 
herſelf ſeemed to engroſs all her thoughts; 
and although, by her eyes being cn. 
ſtantly turned towards the windows 
the coach, it might be imagined the 
paſſing objects drew her attention, Jet 
their fixed looks too plainly indicated 


that they were beheld without obſer? 


tion. Her though full of charm% 
and the ealy 4 gracefulneſs of ber 0 


gu his lect; 


mm” »m= gg rr ernstes erer ere gs 


„ «a ee Gr nw re eee 


refha leſd reſpeRt for her on the minds 
9 than the elegance of her 
morning - dreſs, which they were now at 
leiſure to conſider. * gown was A 

ite ſpri mullm, extremely fine, 
o_ 2 ſhone a = blue Man- 
* her cap, handkerchief, 
and ruffles, were trimmed with fine 
Bruſſels laces her apron had a broad 
border round it of Dreſden work; and 
awhite luteſtring hat ſnaded TC 


4 


face, which ſhe was olicitous to conc 
from view. <3 
The metancholy with which ſhe ſeem- 
ed o , conc1liated to her the good. 
will of her female fellow-travellers, 
though from very different ſentiments, 
The haughty lady, who had refuſed ts 
let her have a place in the coach, found 
herenvy and ill-nature inſenſibly ſubſide, 
dy the conſideration that this ſtranger 
wis probably more unhappy than her- 
ſelf. 1 P 
Thelufty matron, pleaſed that, by in- 
ſiſting upon receiving her, ſhe had_con- 
ſeired an obligation on one who appear- 
ed to be of a rank above her wget 1 ed 
her preſent ſuperiority, and pitied her 
alles A # eraiied pride, 
The young lady in the riding-habit, 
whoſe vanity hd been a little mortified 
at ſeeing hei ſei / aſſociated in a journey 
with perfons whom ſhe cenceived to be 
= unfit company for her, thought her- 
ſelf very happy in the acquiſition of ſo 
itee] a fellow-traveller; and as ſhe 
not deigned to open her mouth be- 
fore, from an opinion of the meanneſs 
of her company, ſhe now made herſelf 
amends for her ſilence, by addlreſſing a 
profuſion of civil ſpeeches to the fair 
ranger, who replied to every thing ſhe 
laid with extreme politeneſs, but with 
„ ier heart was not at 
e. 
The 
ferent places, Miſs Courteney, for that 
was the name of our fair adventurer, 
| femamed alone with the young lady in 
| the coach. This eircumftance ſeemed 
io rauꝛe her from a deep reverie, in which 
he had bern wholly abſorbed during the 
Fi half havr ; and logking earneltly at 
her colnpanion——* Ah | dam,” faid 
the, m a moſt- affeFing- accent, © and 
when am 1 to loſe vou? I ſhall 


© == +» = ww » 


lady; * for Ta i | 
1 2 2 


ord_ bleſs me !* 
Nils Courteney, bfting rf 


DISPERSED RT RE © 


- 


WE 


gers being fet down at dif- 


leave ypù in a few minutes, ſajd the 


* 


eyes ſwimming in tears, hat hall 1 
do what will become of me? 

This exclamation gave great ſurpti te 
to the other lady, who from ſeveral cir» 
cumitances had conceived that there was 
ſome myſtery in her caſe. * Yon ſeem 
* yneaſy," ſaid ſhe to Miſs Courteney; 
« pray let me know if it is in my power 
© to ſexve you. 

This kind requeſt had fuch an effect 
oh the tender heart of Miſs Courteney, 
that ſhe burſt into tears, and for ths 
moments was unable to anfwer; when 
the lady prefling her to ſpeak freely 
am an unhappy creature, Madam, fai 
ſhe, ſighing; and am flying from the 


© only perſon in the world upon whom 


© I have any dependence. Iwill make 
na ſcruple to truſt you with my ſecret, 
Did you ever hear of Lady Meadows,” 
Pen ſne, the widow of Sir John 

Meadows ?* | 

© I know a lady who is acquainted - 
© with her, ſaid the other; * ſheis a wo- 
© man of faſhion and fortune.” | 

Lady Meadows is my relation, re- 
ſumed Miſs Courteney; * the tock me, 
© a poor helpleſs orphan, under her pro- 


© tection, and during ſome time treated - - 


me with the tenderneſs of a mother. 
Within theſe few weeks I have un- 
* happily loſt her favour,” not by any 
* fault of mine, I affure you, forl have 
© always loyed and reverenced her. No- 
thing ſhould have obliged me to take 
© this ſep, which has no doubt an ap- 
© yearance of ingratitude, but the fear 
* of being forced to marry a man I 
© hate,” | we | 
O heavens! my dear creature, ex- 
claimed the lady in an affected tone, 
« what- do you tell me! were you upon 


* 


che point of being forced to a deteſted 


* match ”—* Yes, Madam,“ replied 
Mils Courteney * and to this hard lot 
© was I doomed by her to whom I owe 


all my 2 happineſs, and from whom 


ed all the future.“ 2 
ou have obliged me exceſſively by 
© this unreſerved confidence, inter- 

rupted the lady; © and you ſhall find me 
© not unworthy of it. From this mo- 
ment I-ſwear to you an inviolable at- 
© tachment, Sure there is nothing 
© tranſporting as friendſhip and mutual 
© 'confidence | You won my heart the 
moment I ſaw you. I have formed a 


© 1 ex 
* 


farther than * hundred violent friendlhips, but ode 


© accident or other always diſſolved them 


= 


Utting up ber fine 1 There are very tow 3 


© perſons that are capable of a violent 
+4 friendſhip; at leaſt, I never could find 
© one that anſwered my ideas of that fort 
© of engagement. Have not you been 
© often Ti appointed ? Tell me, my dear: 
© I dare ſay you have. Your ſenti- 
© ments, 1 2 — are as delicate as 
mine upon this head: Iam charmed, 
© 1 am raviſhed with this meeting! Who 
© would have imagined that by chance, 
£ 
4 
0 
on 
c 
4 


and in a ſtage-co:ich, I ſhould have 


found what I have ſo earneſtly ſought 
for theſe three months, a perſon with 
whom I could contract a violent friend- 
ſnip, ſuch as minds like ours are only 
* of feeling??? 


am extremely obliged to you, 


Madam, for your good opinion, faid 


Miſs Courteney; I hope I ſhall never 


© be ſo unfortunate as to forfeit it; in- 
© deed I have reaſon to think that, in my 
' © preſent diſtreſſed ſituation, a friend is 
a bleſſing ſent from heaven.” 
Well but my dear Clelia,” ſaid 
this flighty lady, you have not told 
© me all your ſtory. I call you Clelia, 
© becauſe you know it is fo le c mon 
© acquaintance to addreſs one another hy 
© the title of Miſs Such-a-one—Roman- 
© tick names give a ſpirit to the cor- 
© reſpondence between ſuch friends as 
© you and I are: but perhaps you may 
* like anpther name better than Clelia; 
© though I think that is a'mighty pretty 
. © one, ſo ſoft and gliding, Clelia, Cle- 
' © lia—tell me, do you like it, my drar?” 
© Call me what you pleaſe,” {aid Miſs 
Courteney, ſmiling a little at the ſingu- 
larity of her new friend; © but my name 
is Courteney.” ＋ 
© Courteney is a very pretiy ſirname, “ 
ſaid the lady; * I hope it is not diſgraced 
_ © withany e ao Chriftian name, 
« ſ;ch as Molly, or Betty, or the like. 
I was chriſtened Henrietta, after my 
mother, faid Miſs Courteney. * Hen- 
« rietta is well-enough,” re urned the 


other; but poſitively, my dear, you 


* muſt aſſume the name of Clclia when 
© you write to me; for we mult corre - 
© ſpoud every hour. Oh ! what a raviſh- 
© ing pleaſure it is to indulge the over- 
© flowings of one's heart upon paper! 
© Remember to call me Celinda in your 
© jetters; and in all our private conver- 
« ſations, we ſhall have a thouſand ſe- 
' © crets' to communicate to each other. 
But I am' impatient to know all your 
© ſtory; it mu 


beg and pretty * 


poſition of a friend. 


needs be very romantick 


HENRIETTA, 


Alas! faid the charming Henries 

© this is no time to talk of m * 

© tunes; we are entered into Hammer. 

* ſmith, and there you ſay you mut 

© leave me: give me your advice, der 

* Madam ; tell me in what manner 1 
-* muſt diſpoſe of myſelf,” 

1 * Dtar Madam!” repeated the lady, 
js that the ſtyle then you reſolve to ue 
© have you forgot that we have contrad. 
© ed a violent friendſhip, and that I an 

© your Celinda, and you my Celia? 


I beg your 7 ſaid Henrietti; 


© I did not think of that name; Well 
then, dear Celin la, what would you ad. 
* viſe me to do? Iam going to Londos, 
there to conceal myſelf from the ſearch 
that Lady Meadows will doubtl 
© make for me when ſhe hears I hate 
left her houſe: all my hope of a recon- 
* ciliation with her is through the inter. 
I have a brother, 
who has bern abroad ſeveral yean, 
and whom I every day expect to hear 
is arrived; but I dare not ſhow myſelf 
to any of Lady Meadows's acquain- 
tance, left I ſhould be harried back, 
and ſacrificed to what ſhe calls my in- 
tereſt, I know ſo little of the town, 
that I am afraid I may take up my re- 
ſidence in an imptoper houſe, amen 
people where my honour, or at | 
my reputation, may be in danger. 
Direct me, dear Madam—my dest 
© Celinda, I would ſay direct me wat 
to do in this dreadful dilemma. Here 
ſhe pauſed, anxiouſly expeRing the an- 
ſwer of ler new friend, which will be 
found in the following chapter. 
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| CHAP. III. | 


WHICH ILLUSTRATES AN  OB$ER- 
VATION OF ROCHEFOUCAULT'S 

"© THAT IN THE MISPFOR TUNES Of 
OUR FRIENDS THERE IS ALWAYS 
SOMETHING THAT DOES NOT 
Dis PLEASE US. | 


Prateſt, my deareſt Clelia,' faſd he 
lady, * your fears are very Ms 
tural upon this occafon. I could in 
ur fituation be almoſt diftraied. 
ven our parents watehful cares we 
hardly ſufficient to guard us againſt the 
attempts of inſolent men: ho much 
more then are thoſe attempts to be 
dreaded, i when we are left defen 


d expoſed! Believe me, my den, 
2 bo: 85 . | « Gama 
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* 1 8 | 
, ( ire truly with in this mis · 
i i Good 2 11 think I 
ar © ſhonld die with apprehenſion were I in 
I. — 2 
© Don't terrify me, ſaid Miſs Courte- 
ly, ney, trembling. * I have taken an im- 


le? 6 prudent ſep, but 1 muſt make the beſt 
d. «© of it now: Providence, I hope, will be 
Mm im guard. | * 
| ry would not terrify you, my dear,” 


ta; faid the lady; © but I muſt repeat, that 
ll « were I in your caſe, I think my fears. 
d. © would diſtract me. Thank Heaven! 
on, ] am protected by watchful parents, 
ch + cautious relations, and prudent friends; 


> « yet hardly thus can I think myſelf ſe- 
ne * cure from thoſe enterpriſing wretches 


w- 6 the men. 


er- This young lady had indeed a ſtronger 
er, protector than all theſe, which ſhe did 
n, not mention, or perhaps was inſenſible 
rar of; and that was the extreme diſagree- 
ſelf ableneſs of her whole perſon. Her fea- 
n- tures, it is true, could not be called ir- 
ck, lar, becauſe. few faces were ever 
in- ibuguiſhed with a (et more uniformly 
JA bad, Her complexion, which was a 
Ie» compoſition of green and. yellow, was 
1 marvellouſly well ſaited to her features. 
Nor was it poſſible to make any invidious 
er. compariſons between her face and her 
ear ſhape, ſince it was hard to decide which 
hat was work, | 
ere Miſs Courteney, who had burſt into 
an- lars, occaſioned by her reflections on 
be her own helpleſs fituation, com pared with 
the advantages her friend enjoyed, and 
vuch the had fo oſtentatiouſſy enume- 
med, was upon the point of ſoliciting 
her advice again; when the lady joyfully 
8 "nar, there- is* my -— 
430 & Mm ear Clelia we 
['Sy means ne 908 rk 
or Jure, ſaid. Henrietta, Gghing, * 
Fo | not_leave me till you Re wid 
of me what to do," 


; * Lord! my dear, ſaid the other, 
oe. . is not qualified to 
e another advice upon ſuch oc- 
„ons. I wiſh it was in my power 
ve you proper advice; you know 
have vowed. to you an inviolable 
friendſhip, And 1 
Here the coachman, as be had been 
— + ſtopped before a large hand- 
| wales and a well-dreſſ — 
mmed y appearing, d 
io open the AR 7 22 pon 
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/ Hear me one Word, cried Miſs | 
LoUteney, perceiving this tender friend 


was actually going to leave her without 
any farther ſolicitude for her ſafety—- 
upon the 1 of that inviolable- 
friendſhip you have vowed to me, 1 
will venture to aſk a favour of you: it 
is, purſued ſhe, © that you will recom - 
mend me to ſome 3 of your ac 
quaintance in London, who may direct 
© me to a decent houſe, where I can re- 
main in ſafety till my brother's arrival. 
© I vow this is a lucky thought! ſaid: 
the lady; I believe I can ſerve. you, my 
© dear Cleliaz but you mult ſtep in with 
© me to my aunt's.— John, ſaid ſhe to 
the ſervant, is my aunt at home? The 
man told her his lady was juſt gone to 
take an airing. e 
That's well, ſaid the lady; * we 
© ſhall have an opportunity to ſettle this 
© matter : but, my dear Clelia, I think 
it will be beſt to diſcharge the coach, 
the fellow poſſibly will not wait. I'll. 
ſend my aunt's ſervant to take a 
place for you in the Hammerſmith 
ſage, which I know does not ſet out 
this half hour.“ | | 
Henrietta readily complied, overjoyed . 
that ſhe had really found a ſincere friend 


in the perſon of this whimſical lady; who, 


having led her into a large well - furniſh · 
ed parlour, ordered ſome tea to be 


brought, and then told ber, that ſhe 


would give her a letter to her milliner, 
who was a very good ſort of a woman, 
and where ſhe might depend upon being 
abſolutely ſafe. | | . 
When I was laſt in town, purſued 
ſhe, * which was about three weeks ago, 
© hey firſt floor was _ J and in this 
« ſeaſon of the year, I believe, ſhe will 
let it to you for two guineas a werk. 
A fingle room will do for me, ſaid 
Miſs Courteney ; my circumſtances do 
not entitle me to magnificent lodgings, 
and my bulineſs is to keep myſelf pri- 
6 vate. . * 
Well, well, my dear, be that as you 
* pleaſe,” ſaid the other; I will write 
© the letter without .mentioning what _ 
* lodgings you require. Saying this, 
ſhe called for E and paper; and hay- 
ing wrote the following billet, gave it to 


Miſs Courteney for her peruſal, - 


© DEAR uns. ZGRET, . 
£ THE lady who, will deliver you 
this, is one for whom I have the 


moſt violent friendſhip imaginable, 


© You know how ardent my friendſhips - 


© are; but I think I never had any ſo 


Ba © * amly 
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10 
« fitmly rooted as this, though our ac- 
« quaintance commenced but a few hours 
ago. This dear friend having de ſired 


© me to recommend her to ſome ow 
© tolodge with, I thought of you, know- 


5. ing you can accommodate her with 


genteel apartments, I am, dear Mrs. 
6 Egret ur humble ſervant 
N by _ Wooppy.* 


* 


Henrietta having read the letter, re. 
turned it again into the hands of her 
friend, gratefully acknowledging the fa- 
vour, although had fame object ions 
to itz for ſhe did not approve of the 
words Genteel Apartments, being reſolv. 
ed not to exceed a very moderate price: 
but ſhe rightly conceived that Miſs 


Woodby rather liſtened to her own pride 


than her conveniency, by throwing in 
that circumſtance, and therefore took no 
tice of it." 
The letter being ſealed and directed, 
Mises — carefully depoſited it in 
her pogket;z and the two ladies were pre · 
paring to drink their tea, when the foot- 
man entered, and ſaid the ſtage-coach 
was jult going off: our fair traveller in- 
2 roſe up, and took leave of her 
end, who having prevailed upon her 
to drink a glaſs of ſack and water, ſince 
ſhe was diſappointed of her tea, . 
ſrom her with an affectionate embrace, 
and a promiſe that ſhe would ſec her in 
town very ſhortly. 
Miſs 9 finding only one paſ- 
ſenger in the coach, who Was à grave 
elderly woman, reſumed her journey 


with ſome kind of chearfulneſs, having 


thus happily got over her apprehenſions 


of falling into bad company, where 
chance might have directed her to lodge. 


1 


IN WHICH OUR HEROINE, THROUGH 
INATTENTION, FALLS INTO THE 

| VERY DIFFICULTY ens HAD 
TAKEN' SUCH PAINS TO AVOID, 


IV T this cellition frm unecinet- 


| did not laſt long: for the mind 
which ean faſten with violence but upon 
one circumſtance of diſtreſs at a time; 
and being ſuddenly relieved from that, 
is ſenſible of a calm, which, compared 
with it's former feelings, gay be called 
| Pleaſure, foox ſelects another object to 
engrols it's attention, aud fixes ow it with 


HENRIETTA. 


| claped 


eyes, and compoſing her countengace, 


7 falks?* 


equal anxiety and folicitude. Thus þ 
fared with our lovely heroine, heck 
other tares had all been ſwallowed wy 
in refletions on the danger to which he 

honour was expoſed. Eaſed of the 
PRI by the good offices of Mig 
oodby, ſhe was hippy for a few mo. 

ments, till the conſequences of herfli 
ruſhed full upon her mind: 1 Mo 
This 


oy 
. 


dows's favour irrecoyerable; her 
ruined; her M blaſted. 
laſt thought, which, from the deli 
of her _—_— gave = the 
regret, dwelt moſt upon her mind; and, 
— that ſhe — not alone, ſhe 
her hands tqgether in a wo. 
lent emotion, and burſt into tears, 
The old gentlewoman, who had been 
eyeing her very attentively, not a little 
ſurpriſed at the ſeriouſneſs that appeared 
in the looks and behaviour of ſo young 
a creature, eagerly aſked her what wa 
the matter. | 
Henrietta, rouzed by this queſtion 
which (fo abſent had ſbe been) firt in- 
formed her ſhe was obſeryed, wiped her 
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ſaid ſhe was often low-ſpirited, 

© Don't tell me of low ſpirits,” ſaid be 
old gentlewoman; *ſuoh young hodit 
© as you are not low-ſpirited for nothing, 
« What! I warrant you, there is a ſweets 
© heart in the caſe Þ* ; 

© Oh! no Madam, ſaid Miſs Count. 
ney, bluſhing, no ſweetheart, I aſſury 
© you." 


No, really? reſumed ſhe; © well, then, 
I ſu you have loſt a friend.” 
I have indeed loſt a friend, —_ 
ng lady, hoping that acknowledg 
2 — — * to the queſtions 
of her fellow- traveller. | 
» < Tndeed!”* ſaid the old woman; * und 
© this friend—is it a father, or mother, 
© or ſiſter, 1 f 0 
All, ed interrupted Miſs Courtt- 
burſting again into tears. 
Hos all?* repeated the old vnn 
Have you juſt now loſt all theſe kins- 


© I loſt them all in loſing that friend, 
Madam, ſaid Henrietta; vexed 5 
her ſenſibility, wakened by ſuch quel. 
tions, had made her too little guarded if 
expreſſions, 2 

© Oh, oh, 1 underſtand you, child, 
ſaid the good gentlewoman: * this pet. 
© ſon, I don't aſk you whether _ 
man or woman, was to you 3 | 
s ther and mother, Well, and « pol 


* 
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HENRIETTA. 


« poſe you have juſt heard of the death 
© of this good friend, and are going to 
« town on that occaſion?” - 

Miſs Courteney, finding that the in- 

viſitive temper of her fellow-traveller 
was likely to lead her into a diſcovery of 
her ſituation, choſe rather to be filent than 
violite truth, by feigning circumſtancey 
to deceive her; and, fortunately for her, 
ſhe was prevented from ſuffering more 
diſagreeable interrygatories, by the 
coach's ſuddenly Ropping at an inn in 

iceadilly, where it put up. ny 
* 0 . however, at 

ing, aſked her what part of the town 
was going to, and offered, if it was 

in her way, to accompany her; but Hen- 
nietta evacted the queſtion and the offer, 
by telling her, that ſhe intended to take 
a chair. The coachman accordingly 
called one for her, which ſhe entered im- 
mediately; and being aſked by the chair- 
man where the would pleaſe to be car- 
ried, ſhe recollected, with great confu- 


fon, that Miſs Woodb not told her 
where her milliner lived. 
| She now ſought for the letter, hoping 


there was a full direct ion upon that. But 
what was her griet and perplexity, when 
the found the ſuperſcription contained 
only theſe words—* For Mrs. Egret!' 
© Good Heaven!” excel. imed the fair un- 
ſort nate, what ſhall T do now? 

The chairman repeating bis queſtion, 


tion, and aſked him if he knew where 
Mrs, Egret, a milliner, lived. The fel- 
low rephed in the negative; but added, 
that he wo Id enquire. . He accordingly 

ped into the neareſt ſhop, which was 
a haberrlaſher's; and making 2 ſmall 


\ Mlunder in the name, which the perion 


he ſpoke to miſtook for Eccles, he was 
told, that the milliner for whom he en- 
quired lived in Charles Street. 


The fellow returned, extremely pleaſed 
with his ſucceſs, and relieved the young 


lady from her anxiety, who bid him carry 


her GreAly to Charley Street; and the 
ſoon found herſelf at the door of a mil- 
liner's ſhop; where ſhe diſcharged her 
carmen; and entering, aſked a young 
woman, whom ſhe ſaw at work, if her 
miitreſs was at home. 
A ana her to walk into a par- 
. was met by an agreeable 
well dreſſed woman, was regeived her 


withgreat politeneſs, and | 
by ſe, and deſired to know 


— 
. 
4 


©, 


ſhe told him that ſhe had forgot a direc- - 


=_ 


t 


rietta, putting it into her hands, *from 
. 1 , a cuſtomer of yours : the 
contents will acquaint yeu with my 
© bufmeſs.” | 
Tue milliner took the letter, and hav- 
ing read it, returned it again with a 
ſmile, ſaying, ſhe was not the perſon to 
whom it was addre 

No Madam, faid Miſs Courteney, 
exceſſively ſurprized; * is not your name 
© Egret?* | - 

0 "My name is Eccles, Madam,” aid 
the milliner. © Bleſs mel“ cried Miſe 
Courteney, | © the chairmen have made a 
* miſtake: I bid one of them enquire 
© where Mrs. Egret, a milliner, tived, 
© and — was directed hither. I hall 
© be obliged to you, purtued Henriet 
© if you 2 let your hid call a — 

6 o be ſure, Madam, ſaid the mil - 
liner; „hut do you not know where 
this Mrs. Egret lives?* _ | 

© [ have unfortunately forgot to 
a direction, returned the young ladyz 
but I hope you can inform me. 

I wiſh I could, Madam, ſaid the 
milliner; © butreally I know no ſuch per- 
« fon as Mrs. Egret.—“ Surely I am 
© the moſt unfortunate creature in the 
© world!* cried Henrietta. | 

I hope not, Madam,” ſaid Mrs. 

Eccles, with a loo of great complacencys 
© there are” mort perſons, beſides Mrs. 
© Egret, who would be glad to accom- 

* modate * with N „n 
© mine were good enough for you.“ | 
Oh: they are good enough, no 
© doubt," replied Miis Courteney; * but 

© ] was recommended to Mrs. E 
© and-—— Pray, Madam, walk up, 
© and look at my firſt floor, faid Mrs, 
Eccies; and, without waiting for any re- 
ply, inmed ately led the way. 

Henrietta fol owed in ſuch perplexity 
of mind, that ſhe hardly knew what the 

did; and, while the officious milliner led 
her from room to room, expatiating ah 
large upon the conyeniencies, ſhe conti. 
nued filent, revolving in her thoughts 
the dilemma to'which-ſhe was reduced. 

Theevening was ſo far advanced, that 
ſhe could not think of going in quelt of 

Mrs. Egret, of whom ſhe could get na 
information here; yet ſhe was not able to 
reſolve upon taking lodgings in the houſe 
of a perſon to whom ſhe was an abſolute 
ſtranger: a misfortune which ſhe had 
vainly end&avqured-to avoid by the ape 
p!ication ſhe had made to Miſs Woodby, 

_*T am afraid you." don't like thig 
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© too good, 
© high price; a bed-chamber, and the 


© uſe of a parlour, will be ſufficient for 


© me. : | 

The milliner looked a little diſſatisfied 
at theſe words, but told her the could ac- 
commodate her with a large handſome 
bed-chamber up two pair of ſtairs; but 
added, that ſhe had no other parlour than 
that which ſhe kept for her own ule. . 

Miſs Courteney deſired to ſee the room, 
which was indecd very handſome and 
convenient; and the milliner perceiving 
Me liked it, told her, that ſhe ſhould be 
welcome to the uſe of the dining-room 
till her firſt floor was lett. 

The young lady thought this an ob- 
Eging propoſal; and, being pleaſed with 

woman's countenance and behaviour, 

ventured to make an agreement with her; 
and every thing being ſettled upon very 
eaſy ed Ther is but one difficulty 
© remaining, ſaid ſhe, with an engaging 
mile, and that I know not how we 
© ſhall get over; we are ſtrangers to cach 
© other.” | | 

Oh, Madam,” interrupted Mrs. Ec- 
cles, though it is not my cuſtom to take 
© in Jodgers without having a character, 


© yet I can have no ſcruple with regard 


© to a lady of your appearance, As for 
© me, I have lived a great many years 
© in this neighbourhood, and am not 
© afraid of having my character enquired 
et: i 

She ſpoke this with a little warmth, 
| which made Henrietta imagine ſhe ex- 


Red the lame kind of confidence ſhe - 


d ſhewn: ſo, making a merit ef ne- 
ceſſity, ſhe appeared very well ſatis fied, 
and immediately took poſſeſſion of her 


new apartment. 
, | * a 3 
CHAP. V. 
WHICH, CONTAINS NOTHING BUT 
VERY COMMON OCCURRENCES, 


RS, Eccles being ſummoned into 
her ſhop by a cuſtomer, Miſs 
, Courteney deſired her to ſend up pen, 


ink, and paper, being reſolved to write 
to. Miſs Woodby that night, and ac-, 


vaint her wich the ' diſappointment 
had met with. The maid ſoon 
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I do not propoſe to go to a 


tions have been fruſtrated; and that 
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Street. Adieu. I ſign the 


HENRIETTA, | 
« apartment, Madam, ' ſaid Mrs. Eccles, 
who obleryed her look penfive and un- 
eaſy. I have no objection to it, ſaid 
Mils Courteney, ; but that it is rather 


appeared with candles, and all the ma. 


tenals for writing; delivering, at the 
ſame time, her miſtreſs's compliments to 
the young lady, and a requeſt that the 
would favour her with her company to 
fopper. , Miſs, Courteney promiſed t9 
wait on hergprovided ſhe was alone; and, 
ſitting down, wrote the following lættet 
to her new friend. 


6 Y OU will, no doubt, my dear Mif 
Woodby, be both ſurpriſed and 

« grieved to know that your kind inten- 
© by forgetting to. give me a direction, 
our recommendation to Mrs. Egret 
as proved uſeleſs to me. By a mil. 
take of the chairman, who I deſired to 
enquire where Mrs. Egret lived, I was 
brought to another milliner's; and ſte 
not being able to direct me where to 
find her, I am obliged to take up my 
lodging with a ſtranger, It was my 
2 of what has befallen me, 
that induced me to truſt vou with m 
ſecret, a ſecret of the higheſt import- 
ance to me; and molt generoully did 
you repay my confidence by your 
ready aſſiſtance. It was my ill for- 
tune which ordered it ſo, that I ſhould 
not profit by your kindneſs. How- 
ever, my gratitude is equally engaged; 
and, ſince I obſerve nothing diſagree- 
able in the behaviour of the perſon in 
whoſe houſe I now am, I ſhall endea- 
vour to make myſelf eaſy till I hear 
from you. I long to ſce you, 10 tell 
you my unhappy ſtory, to have your 
compallion, ar rather to be juſtified by 
your e of what I have been 
compelled by . circumſtances to do, 
Oh! my dear Miſs, how unhappy is 
that mind, which, with right intel» 
tions, feels a conſciouſneſs of ſome» 
thing wrong in it's reſolutions! Direct 
for me by the name of Benſon, At 
Mrs. Eccles's, milliner, in Charles 


pretty 


Creta 


© name you gave me. 


Henrietta had juft ſealed her letter, 
when ſomebody tapped at her door; (ts 
opened 1t ane. and ſeeing Mrs. 
Eccles, aſked her pardon for not waiting 
on her before. Mrs. Eccles told bet, 
that her little ſupper being ready: 
came to ſee if ſhe was at ſeiſure. , 

Miſs Courteney found the cloth ſpread 
in the parlour, and an elegant nepal ' 
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ferved up. Mrs Eccles did not fail to 
apologize frequently for the meanne(s of 
her entertainment, 2nd was gratified with 
as many aſſurances from her fair gueſt, 
that vo apology was neceſſary. During 
4 Ms. Eccles entertained her 
with an acconnt of the neweſt faſhions, 
the moſt celebrated performers of the 
opera and playhovſes, little pieces of 
ſcandal, and the like topicks of conver- 
ſation, which Henrietta had often heard 
diſc uſſed among her more pro acquaint, 
ance; and, indeed, almoſt the only ones 
that engage the attention during the re- 
ceſs of the card · table. I 
The milliner then turning the dif- 
courſe/ to the accident that procured her 
ſo agreeable a lodger, arttully purſued 
her hints, till the young lady found her- 
ſelf obliged to ſatisfy, in ſome degree, 
her curioſity concerning her ſituation, 
Though ſhe was naturally communt- 
tative, even to a fault, yet ſhe did not 
think proper to diſcloſe herfelf farther, 
than to tell her, that he had been chliged 
to come to London upon ſome affairs of 
conſequence, which could not be fettled' 


till the arrival of her brother, who was 


every day expeQed from his travels, 
This account was ſo near the truth, 


| thatMiſs Courteney, in the ſimplicity of 


her own heart, thought it could not fail 
of being believed. Howeyer, the milli- 
ner, who knew the world very well, con- 
terved there was ſomething extraordinary 
in the caſe—-ngthing leſs than a love-in- 
trigue: nor did this ſuſpicion give her 
any uneaſineſs. She was one of thoſe 
convenient perſons with whom a lady, 
upon paying a certain ſum of money, 
might lie-in privately, and be properly 


attended, She made no ſcruple of ac- 


commodating with lodgings a young 
wife, whoſe huſband, for certain family 
reaſons, viſits her only now and then; 
and as ſhe generally found her account 
in ſuch ſort of lodgers, the ſeldom de- 
fired, and indeed was ſeldom incum- 
bered, with any other. | 

The youth, beauty, and elegance of 


lv oddly conceived, her apparent per- 
ty and concern upon her diſappoint- 
ment of the lodgings ſhe had expected, 
raked ſuſpicions, which the ſtory ſhe now 
= confirmed; and not doubting but 
— affair would prove beneficial to her 
exerted her utmoſt endeavours to pleaſe 


ug fair lodger, and eygage n ENS 


conhdency, 
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When the clock ſtruck eleven, Hen - 


1 


rietta roſe up, in order to retire to her 
own chamber, to which Mrs. Eccles of- 
ficiouſly attended her. Having taken Jeave 
of her at the door, ſhe bolted it on the 

'' inſide; and, after recommending ber- 

ſelf to the protection of Heaven, went 
to bed, hut not to reſt. A thouſand dif- 
quietndes kept her waking till tie morn« 
ing, when ſhe ſunk into a'flumber that 


taſted till eleven o'clock. 


As ſoon as ſhe opened her eyes, the 
was informed, by the ſtrong light in her 
chamber, that the morning was far ad- 
vanced; and finding by her watch, which 
lay on a chair near her bed-fide, how _ 
much ſhe had exceeded her uſual time, 
(for ſhe was a very early riſer) ſhe hur- 
ried on her cloaths, and went down ſtairs, 
being extremely anxious to get her letter 
ſent to Mifs Woodby: the went direftly 
into the ſhop, ſuppoling ſhe ſhoold find 
Mrs. Eccles therez but was exceſſively - 

, lurpriſed to hear from the apprentice, - 
that her miſtreſs was not yet up. 2 

I ſappoſe,* ſaid Miſs Courteney, 

© the reſted no better than myſelf laſt 


4 m1 


ght, which was the cauſe of my ly- 
© ing ſo late this morning.” | 
Lat Ma'am, replied the girl, my 


© miſtreſs is never up before eleven or 
twelve.“ Indeed!” faid the young 
lady, diſſempling her concern at. a cir- 
cumſtance which gave her no favour. 
able opinion of her landlady. But, 
Madam, added the girl, you may 
"© have your breakfaſt whenever you 
© pleaſe to order it.“ She then called 
the maid, whom Miſs Courteney order. 
ed to fetch a porter; being determined to 
have her letter delivered into Miſs Wood 
by's own hands, if poſſible. A porter 
was ſoon found, who undertook to ca 
the letter to Hammerſmith, as directed; 
and this affair being diſpatched, Henri- 
etta ordered ſore chocolate for her break . 


faſt, and retired to her own chamber. 


. 


| 0 H A P, VI. * 


IN' WHICH M1Ss /'WOODBY AGAIN 
- MAKES HER APPEAKANCE, 


— 


N about a quarter of an hour, Mrs. 
Eccles appeared in along laoſe linen 
ſack, being her morning dreſs, and in- 

ſiſted upon. Miſs Courteney's breakfaſt- 

ing with her; who at length conſented, 


having agreed to pay at 


. 


the rate of a 
, guinea . 
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guinea a week for her board, during the 
ume ſhe ſtayed, which ſhe inly determin- 
ed ſhould not be Jong. ; 
After the tea-things were removed, 
the went into the ſhop to make a pur- 
chaſe of ſome ribbands and gloves; and 
while ſhe was amuſing herfelt with look 
ing over a great variety of faſhionable 
ade, which the apprentice officiouſly 
ſhewed her, a young gentleman,” who 
had heen unge by her appearance, 
came into the ſhop, and aſked to look at 
fome Dreſden ruffles- Henrietta, bluſh- 
ing at the earneſtneſs with which he gazed 
on her, retired immediately, telling Mrs. 
Eccles, as ſhe paſſed through the parlour, 
that there was a gentleman in the ſhop. 
The milljner, upon this information, 
lifted up her hands mechanically to her 
head to adjuſt her hair, and haſtened to 
attend her cuſtomer; while her fair 
Idger, taking a book that lay in the 
window, went to ber apartment, with an 
intention to amuſe herſelf with readin 
till the longed-for return of her ml 


Fe 
book, however, which was a vo- 
lume of the New Atalantis, did not fuit 
her taſte ; ſhe threw it away, and aban- 
doned herſelf to her own melancholy re- 
flections, which were at length interrupt- 
ed by her landlady, who entered the 
room with a ſmiling air, telling her, ſhe 
had had a very — cuſtomer. 

© I am glad of it.“ ſaid Henrietta. 

Truly,“ faid Mrs. Eccles, I be- 
© lieve I am obliged to your fair face 
* for my good luck this morning.'— 
How! returned the young lady, with 
2 countenance graver than before. 

© Nay, never wonder at it, faid Mis. 
Ecc'es; © the gentleman laid out twelve 
* guineas with me; but I don't believe 
* he wanted the things he bought. You 
were the loadſtone, added ſhe ſmartly, 
© that drew him into the ſhop. He aſked 
© me a hundred queſtions about you.“ 

I am forry for it,” ſaid Miſs Courte- 
ney; © I wiſh I had not been in the ſhop.* 


—* And why ſorry, pray ?* reſumed 


Mrs. Eccles; I warrant you are 

c are handſome too. However, 

k — another thing to tell you, to in- 

© creaſe your forrow, and that 18, that 

© you have certainly made a conqueſt of 

* this fine ſpark ; and, to overwhelm you 

© with affliftion,” pujſued ſhe, laughing, 

I verily believe he is a man of quality.” 
Do you know kim, then?” ſaid Maſs 


„* 


HENRIETTA. 


| dinner is ready. 


* 
* 


Courteney, who could not help ſmiing 
a little at her vivacity, - , 

© I only judge by his appearance and 
manners, replied Mrs. Eccles, that 
* he is à man at rank; but I dare fay, 
* we mall hear more from him. 


Sure, Mrs. Eccles! interrupted Mig | 


Courteney, with ſome emotion. 


© Nay, nay; child,“ exclaimed Mr, 


Eccles, don't put yourſelf into a flurry; 


© I don't know that I mall ever ſee kim 
c again.— Bot, pray, what book have 
© you got here —* One I found your 
© parlour,” ſaid Miſs Courteney. * Oh, 
I fee what it is, cried Mrs, Eccles, 
opening itz * it is a charming 
© book. If you love reading, Miſs, I can 
* furniſh you with books; I have a very 
© pretty collection. I ſhould be glad 
© to ſee your collection, ſaid the young 
lady, who was apprehenſive of ber te- 
newing a converſation that had bee 
very diſa ble to her. 

* Mrs, Eccles immediately led her into 
a little room on the ſame floor, and 


ing a cloſet, in which there were about 


two dozen books ra on a ſhelf, ſhe 
bid her take her choice, tor there was 
variety enough. 

Henrietta ſoon examined the ſo much 
boaſted collection, which ſhe found chiefy 
conſiſted of novels and plays. Well, 
ſaid Mrs. Eccles, how do _u like my 
© books? are they not prettily cboſ:n?” 

*< aſſure —4 plied ſhe, taking 
down one, * you choſe very well when 
choie this; for it is one of the moſt 


« 
you 
4 exquiſite pieces of humour in our lan» 


© guage.*—"* I knew you would approve 


© of my taſte, ſaid Mrs. Eccles. but 
© what have you got? Ol the Adven- 
© tures of Joſeph Andrews. Yes; h 
© is a very pretty book, to be ſure hut 
© there is Mrs. Haywocd's Novels, dd 
© you ever read them? Oh! they ar 
© the fineſt love-fick, paſſionate ſtones; 
© I affure you, you'll like them vaſtly: 
« pray, take a volume of Haywood vpoſ 
my recomtnen«dation.*—*+ Excuſe me. 
ſaid Henrietta, * I am very well ſatisfied 
© with what I have; I have read hn 
© book three times already, and yet. ! 
© afſure you, I Mall begin it again with 


© as much eagerneſs and deliglit as 1 
did at firſt.” 3 
© Well, as you pleaſe,” ſaid Nint. 


Recles, leaving her at the door of bt 
own chamber; 1 won't diſturb you bl 


Mn 


wi 
til 
ne 
> 
let 
br 
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Mifs Courteney ſat down to her hook, 
which agreeably engaged her attentivn, 
till ſhe was interrupted with the pleaſing 
news of her porter's * returned: 
he flew down ſtairs 3 he delivered her a 
letter, the ſeal of which the eagerly 
broke, and found it as follows. 


CELINDA TOHER DEAREST. CLELIA. 


« No words can deſeribe the exceſs of 

© my grief at the news of your 
« diſappointment: but, my dear, how 
© was\it poſſible for your chairmen to 
© miſtake the houſe ſo egregiouſly ? Not 
© know where Mrs, Egret lived! 
© Fool h feliows! ſhe is one of the 
+ greateſt milliners in town, and em- 
6 payer by perſons of the firſt rank. 


| this afternoon : your meſſenger found 
me preparing to ſet-out for town with 
© my. aunt. Adieu, my Clelia; and 
« helieve me, with the moſt unparalleled 


s © affeftion, ever yours, 
; © CELINDA.,” 
- The hopes of ſeeing her friend, and 
being ſertled in more agreeable lodgings, - 
1 gave Henrietta ſuch a flow. of ſpirits, 
F that when ſhe was ſummoned to dinner 
\ by her landlady, ſhe appeared leſs re- 
terved than uſnal, and even kept up the 
pl converſation with ſome kind of chearful- 
1 dels. Mrs. Eccles, finding her in ſo good 
1 humour, introduced the ſubject which 
" ran moſt in her head. The fine young 
5 gentleman, who had been her cuſtomer 
4 m the morning, was praiſed in raptures 
* of admiration—ſo genteel, fo well bred, 
- ſuch ſparkling eyes, ſuch an air of 
-< 3 now and then ex- 
— climing, © Well, you. have certainly 
xd made a conquett of him—we thall fee 


him again, never fear—be'll find his 
way here again, I warrant him. 
Miſs Courteney, to put an end to this 


Peied à lady tu drink tea with her*that 
afternoon. Mrs. Eccles immediately 
gave orders for the dining room to be 
put in order, andthither Miſs Courteney 
red in expeRation of her viſiter. At 
ux o'clock a- footman's rap at the door 
magunced the arrival of Miſe Woodby; 


Henriet a ran to 
pink ng the head of the ſtairs 


Li n upon your account !—but even 
tue d e | | 
1 —_— of friendſhip are pleafny ; 


HENRIETTA. 


ut don't be uneiſy, I ſhall fee you 


Miſs loyd. 
diſcourſe. told her jandlady, that ſhe ex- 


* O Heavens! my dear creature * cried 
. Woodby, * what trouble have. I 


nt beinſenſible of that charm- 


* 


© ing paſſion, nor without an object or 
« it, for the world. 
Mits Courteney thanked her in very 


obliging terms, while her. ſentimental 


ſriend adjuſted her dreſs in the Na 
and then throwing herſelf into à chair, 
declared that ſhe was all impatience to 
hear her hiftory. -- | | 
Permit me, ſaid Miſs Courteney, 
© to inform you firſt, that I am not ea 
© here; I do not greatly hike my land- 
© lady, and 1 with I could remove this 
© very night. Miſs Woodby told her 
it was impoſſible, becauſe ſhe had not yet 
ſeen Mrs. Egret, but that ſhe would go 
to her in the morning, and prepare her- 
ſor her coming. Henrietta, being now 


at eaſe, complied wich her friend's re- 


quett, and began her little hiſtory in this 
manner. | 


* 


CHAP. vn. 


IN WHICH "HENRIETTA RELATES: 
THE STORY OF HER PARENTS, IN- 
'TRODUCTORY TO HER OWN, 


© I T* is no wonder, my dear Miſs 
| Woodby, that at theſe early years 
© I am precipuated into diſti and 
© dangers; my very birth was a misfor- 
© tune to my parents, and entailed updn 
© them thoſe miſeries which began by 
their unhappy pathon, * FE 
My father was the youngelt of three 
brothers, but ſo great a favourite of 
his father the Earl of, that jt was 
thought he would make his fortune 
very conſiderable, having a very large 
eſtate, and a very lucfative employ - 
ment, out - which he ev You laid 
dy 1 ums to ide for his 
1 ſons, of A father, as 
[how already faid, was the beft be- 


© It hay 


©-of an © 


one day, that the widow 
in the army came to ſo- 


eit the earl's mtereſt towards petting . 


© her a penſion. She was accompani 

© by her daughter, a young woman about 
© ſixteen. years of age, and who muſt at 
© that time have been exquiſitely hand- 


© ſome, ſince, after a long ſeries of ttou- 
Hes, and in an age more advanced, 
© the of the*moſt 


dd to me one 
© beautiful women in the world. = 
The widow, by a certain method 
5 of vaſon, which operates power- © 
„fully on the domeſticks of men in 
0 aan ſent up to the 


a i 
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earl. It imported that her huſband, 
after having ſerved near fifty years in 
the army, had obtained leave to fell his 
commiſſion for the benefit of his wife 
and child; that the money ariſing from 
it had been depofited in the hands of 
an agent wh. had broke a few months 
afterwards, hy which unhappy acci- 
dent all the money was loſt, and this 
© loſs had fo greatly affected the old 
* gentleman, that he died a few weeks 
* afterwards, leaving his wife and child 
© wholly unyrovided for, and made 
b — * by thoſe very means that 
© were calculated to ſecure them a gen- 
© tee] ſubſiſtence; ſince by the ſale of her 
© huſband's. commiſſion, the widow was 
* no longer intitled to a penſion, which 
© however the hoped to obtain, in con- 
© {ideration of his long ſervices, and the 
© peculiar circumſtances of her misfor- 
tune. . 
The widow, who knew it was in 
* this nobleman's power to put her im- 
© medi+itely upon the lift of penſions, 
© conceived great hopes of the iucceſs of 
© her application, when, after wa ting 
© two hours in the hall, ſhe was order- 
© ed to attend his lordſhip in his li- 


© brary. | 
2 The nobleman received ber with 
© civility enovgh; but his firſt words de- 
* itroyed thoſe expeftations with which 
* ſhe had Aatrered, herſelf, | 
« am ſorry it is not in my power 

% to do vou any ſervice, laid he; 
10 

« have no right to the penſion. I pity 
1 your mis fortune; but in this caſe there 
% is nothing to be dene. 
Te widow was a woman of ſenſe 
and breeding: ſhe was ſenüble that the 
earl wn no regard to her plea, other- 
wiſe he would not have urged that as an 
argument againlt granting ber petition, 
without which no petition would have 
been neceſfiry: intreaties ſhe found 
would be fruitlefs, therefore ſhe world 
not deſcend to the meanueſs of a ſup- 
pliant, but curtſied in ſilent . 
und withdr ew. 

The earl's voungeſt ſon, who was 
avi at this ſcene, and who had be · 

eld tte decent ſorro uf the mother 
with reverence, the innocent te uteef 
the davghter with tender admiration, 
impelied by an emotion which yet he 
knew not the caule of, hattily follow 
ed them, and offered hs hard to the 
wilo to lead her down airs. 
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© fervant tv call one; and in the mean 


your hutband fold out, therefore yon 


HENKIETTA:. 


1 

She, who from a natural dignity of 
ſentiment, had been enabled to endure 
the ſupercilious behaviour of the fa. 
ther without betraying any ſigns of 
diſcompoſure, burſt into tears ai this 
inſtance of unexpected attention and 
reſpe& in the fon.” 

: Mr. Cour eney, as he led her down 
© ſtairs: had his eyes inceſſantly turned 
towards the young lady. who follo.. 
* ed bluſhing, to ſee herſelf lo earvelſly., 
© teheld, He found they had not x 
© coach waiting for them; he ordered x 


© time defired they would walk into x 
« parlour, where he took occaſion toex- 
© preſs his concern to the widow for the 
* diſappointment ſhe had met with; bur 
* aſſured her, that he would employ his 
good offices in her favour; and from 
© the influence he had over his father, 
he ſaid he hoped he ſhould ſucceed, 
© Hethendelired to know where he might 
© wait upon her, incaſe he had any goed 
© news to bring her. 

The widow, charmed with his po- 
© liteneſs, r * — 
© full of hope and gdeaſing expectation, 
6 N him Lachen in — which 
* the had brought with her. 

Mr. Courteney received it, bowing 
© low, as if ſhe had conferred a favour 
on him; a favour it was indeed, fur, 
© by this time, he was Joſt in love forthe 
charming daughter, whoſe looks dil- 
© covered fuch ſoft ſenſibility of her ſiu· 
© ationz ſuch conſcious dignity, which 
mis fortune could not 'impair; 
© calm refiguation, as if, ſuperior to ber 

© woes, that ber beauty ſeemed her leak 
a A pew and he was more captivated 
* by the graces of her mind that ſhone 
© out in her perſon, than with her lovely 
© perſon itſelf. 

The coach was now come; he light! 
© when he took leave of them, nvetting 
© his eves om the young charmer, who 
© modettly looked down, unable to beat 
© his ardent glances. Again he afſored 
© the widow of his ſervices; and, lud. 
* denly recollecting himſelf, be put 1 
© purſe into her hand, begging bd by 
© accept that trifle as an earnelt of bi 
© friendſhip, | g ; 
 * The lady was ſo much ſurpriſed a 
© his behaviour, that ſhe was ata lolo in 
© what manner to anſwer him; and: 
© fpre ſhe could form any, ſhe found her: 
© ſelf in the coach, to which be had 2. 


* companied her with great i 
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« 'When the coach drove from the door, 
he examined the contents of the purſe, 
and found five and twenty guineas in 
tits 8 which, if it been leſs, 
« would have mortified her pride, and 
being ſo conſiderable, alarmed her pru- 


funde of the youtig gentleman's beha- 
« yiour, and al contributed to perſuade 


more forcible than mere compaſſion. 

© She remembered that ſhe had caught 
« him gazing earneftly at her daughter; 
© the reproaghed herfe}f for taking her 
' with her, for accepting the money, for 
« giving a direction. She dreaded the 
t conſequence of ng expoſed her 
© child to the attempts 
© formed to pleaſe, and by his rank and 
© fortune enabled to purſue every method 
that could gratify his paſſions. She 
began now to be ſolicitous about the 
' effet ſuch uncommon generoſity had 
© on the mind of her daughter. She 
© aſked her what ſhe thought of the gen- 
© tleman, who ſo kindly intereſted him- 
© (If in their affairs, notwithſtanding the 
« cruel denial his father had given? 
Mis, whoſe gratitude had with dif- 
© ficulty been reſtrained from riſing from 
* her heart to her tongue, eagerly ſeized 
* this opportunity to praiſe their bene- 
factor. Her expreſſions were ſo lively, 
* the ſhowed fo tender a ſenſibility of his 
* kindneſs, ſuch a bluſhing approbation 
* of his perſon and manners, that the 
* good widow thought proper to check 
© her vivicity by a little reproof, and 
* atribured all the reſped he had ſhown 
them to his natural peliteneſs, and His 
offer of ſervice; md preſent he had 
forced on her, to a ſudden ſally of 
* compaſſion which young unexperienced 
* perſons are liable to. However, her 
* when My, Courteney came to ſee her, 
; in conſequence of his promiſe,- which 
„ yas two days afterwards, the had al- 

TRE her reſolutioon . 

* She took care that her daughter 
; ſhould not be in the way when — 
„ his nume; and, notwithitandin; 
; the politeneſs with which he accoff 
; her, ſhe obſerved that he was diſap- 
„ pointed, and that his eyes involuntarily 
FA... Fut out an object which he more 

wiſhed to fee than ber. 1 

1 don't know whether theſe little 

Particulars may not ſcem tedicus to 
Fa, - fours | Woodby; bit TI 


8 


dence. She recollected every circum- 


i her, that he was act uated by ſome motive 


a young man 


* apprehenſions were now increaſe; and - 


my motner repcat- 
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them with delight, declaring that theſe 


© firſt rokens of my father's a 


ion for 


© her made fo deep an impreſſion on her 


© ſation with . t 
© he had been mindfu 


ö - 


heart, floctuating, as it then was, be- 


tween hope and tear, that the ever re- 

tained the molt lively remembrance of 
them, and could never relate them 
without feeling in ſome degree the ſan e 
pleahng emotions with which ſhe was 

at that time agitated, 


* Mr. Courteney be the conver - 


11 of her affairs; that 
his ſolicitations had not yet indeed had 
the deſired effect, but that he ho 
ſhortly to bring her beiter news. 
widow thanked him with great polite- 
neſs for his kind 83 in her 
favour, which ſhe declared would al- 
ways have a claim to her ſincereſt gra- 
titude, whether he ſucceeded or not in 
his applications. She then drew the 
rſe out of her pocket, and putting 
it reſpectfully into his hands, told him, 
that not being in any immediate ne- 
ceſiity, ſhe be he would not take 
it ill if ſhe declined accepting a preſent 
which would lay her under an unre- 
turnable obligation. A 
Mr. Courteney bluſhed with fur- 
prize and diſappointment; butthedig- 
nity with which ſhe looked and ſpoke, 
king it impoſſible for him to preſs 
her any farther, he received the money 


back again with a low bow, apolo- 


Fenn at the ſame time for the liberty 


had taken. | 2 
The widow, ſeeing him diſconcerted, 
litely recommended her intereſts to 
im; and Mr. Courteney, charmed 


© that ſhe would allow him to be her 
friend on auy terms, tetired with a pro- 
* miſe that he would take as much care 


© of them as of his own, 3 
This interview, continued Hen- 


rietta, confirmed the widow in her ſuſ—- 


icions, that her daughter was not in- 


different to their new benefactor: he 
© had obſerved her ſcrupulous reſerve 
© with regard to the young beauty, and 
© hoped to remove it by affecting a total 
* negle&t of hier; ſu that he did not even 
© enquire how. the did. Whatever is 
done with delign is always overdone : 
© the widow was perſuaded, that.a man 
© of Mr. Courteney's good breeding 


« would not have pa 


aver one of the 


© common forms of politeneſs, but 10 
«- anſwer ſome ſecret purpoſe. Her vigi- 


© lance: increaſed in proportion to 
© fears; and although hemade hi 
| | 4 


lerer ai! 
eriſus, 


wdow, that 


= N 
. 


viſits, under pretenceof enquiring more 
minutely into the circumſtances of her 
caſe, yet he never was ſo fortunate ag 
to find her daughter with her. 

© This conduct, while it ſtimulated 


his paſſion, gave him a high opinion of 


the virtue and prudence of her, who, 


in ſuch unhappy circumſtances, ſhowed 


* 
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* 
in 


ſuch extreme attention to the honour 
and reputation of her child. Hitherto 
he had not been at the truuble to ex- 


amine his own views and deſigns upon 


this young beauty. Hurried away 
by the violence of his paſſion, he had 
afſiduouſly ſought opportunities of ſee- 
ing and converſing with her; but the 
difficulties he met with made him look 


into his oven heart, that he might know 


if he was till ſufficient maſter of it to 


- give over a purſvit which was likely to 


ve fruitleſs. 
© Amarzed to find that what he took 
for a tranſent inclination, was a paſſion 
immoveahly fixed ; that he had formed 
reſulutions, when he believed he had 


only entertained deſires z that the whole 


happineſs and miſery of his | fe was 
power of a young woman, de- 
ſtitute of friends, fortune, hopes, and 


expectations, and rich only in beavty 


and virtue for virtuous he was ſure 
ſhe muſt be, under the care of (o wile 


and prudent a mother—he was alarm- 
ed at his own condition; dreaded the 


conſequences of a paſſion ſo placed as 
that it could never procure the ſanction 
of his father's conſent, and reſolved to 


expoſe himſelf no more to the danger 


of ſeeing her. 

© However, he did not fail to ſolicit 
his father very earneſtly in behalf of 
the unfortunate widow, The earl, 


who had taken notice of his officious 


reſpect the day ſhe was introduced to 


him, and attributed it rather to the 


beauty of the daughter than any ſen- 
timent of compaſſion, began to be un- 
ealy at his ſo frequently preſſing him 
on that ſabje&; and forbade him to 
mention it any more. 

Mr. Courteney was obliged to be 
filent, leſt he ſhould confirm thoſe ſuſ- 
picions which he faw his father had 
conceived; and finding his mind in a 
very uneaſy tate, he that, by 
removing himſelf to a greater diſtance 
from the object he loved, he ſhould re- 
move the thoughts of her likewiſe: he 
obtained his father's conſent to his re- 
tuing for a few weeks to their ſear 
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© fell into company with 
. © whoſe 


0 mentioned Co 


in the country, under pretenee of 4 
* flight indiſpoſition; but he could not 
« relolve to go without endeavouri 
* once more to force à preſent upon the 
* widow, which might prevent her be. 
ig expoſed to any diftref during hn 
© ablezce, 
© He therefore wrote to her, and xc. 
quainting her with the ill ſucceſs of 
his mediation with his father, exprefled 
the higheſt concern for it, and aſſured 
her that nothing could alleviate it 
her acceptance of the hank note 4 
he incloſed, and which was for fifty 
pounds : he told her, he was going into 
the country, that ſhe might not + 
he had any deſign of inducing her by 
ſuch a preſent to admit his riding and 
concluded with aſſuring her, that ſhe 
might at alt times command his fer- 
vices, and rely on his friendſhip. 
© He did not fend away this letter til 
he was ready to take horſe z and being 
now more compoſed, from the belief 
that he had ſilenced the ſcruples of this 
woman, and ſecured her and her 
lovely daughter from any immediate 
neceſſity, he purſued his journey, full 
of pleaſing reflections on the diſinte 
reltedneſs of his love,” 


CHAP. vin. 


IN WHICH HENRIETTA CONTINUES 
HER HISTORY. 


X BSENCE,' ſays a certain wn- 

| ter, © increaſes violent pathons, 
© and cures moderate ones ; juſt as the 
© wind extinguiſhes a ſmall flame, wii 
© it makes a great one burn more here: 

ly. Mr. Courteney's paſſion was of 
© this kind z he had loved with violence 
© from the moment he began th love. In 
* yain.he had recourſe to books, to com 
© pany, to field ſports, and rural amuſe- 
© ments; it was not poſſible for him do 
«© cali off his thoughts a moment 


© that object from whom he fled wit 


© ſuch care, Two months he wore 339 


© in a conſtant rhation of m 
« ſtill flattering himſelf that he was neat 
© his cure, while his diſcaſe gathered 
© ſtrength every day. We 
0 R dhe that one evening be 
ſome ol w 
iment was quartered in t 
country; and one of them 
Carlton, and the 
© unbappY 


©. part of t 


= 
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© unhappy fituation his widow. and - © for a ſiſter to his ſiſters, and u danghter 


1 dav hter were left in. 6 . 

£ Me. Courtenev, routed to attention 
1 by that name ſo to him, pretended 
© to be wholly ignorant of thoſe ladies 
© caſe, that he might 1adulge-himſelf in 
t the plkcaſare of talking of her he loved. 

he officer gave him a circumtan- 
Sal detail of what he knew as well as 
© himſelf; concluding with many com- 
© mendations of Mrs. Carlton's good 
© ſenſe, prudence, and virtue; and ſuch 
© rapturous praiſes of the young lady's 
© beauty and uncommon quahfications 
© at ſuch early years, that Mr. Courte- 
t ney, for the firſt time ſenſible of the 
© tortures of jealouſy, could with difh- 
© culty cenceal his emotions, 

*« You ſpeak fo feelingly,” ſaid a gen- 
© tleman in company, of this young 
« lady's perfections, that I fancy you 


% are in love with her. Come, here \s 


« her healthz is it to be à match?“ 


I ſhould be but too happy in ſuch 


« a wife,” replied the othcer, “ but 
u (he deſerves a better huſband: it is not 


© for a' poor lieutenant,” added he, 


© (miling, © to marry for love; but af I 
« was a man of fartune, I would 
Mils Carlton to all the women I bave 
% ever ſeen. a 8 
Mr. Cou afterwards declared, 
that he ſuffered inconceivable anguiſh 
during this converſation. He quitted 
© the company with ſome precipitation z 
and when he-was at liberty to reflect, 
© hereproached himſelf a thouſand times 


for his folly in leaving ſuch a treaſure 


* for another to obtain, Every man he 
thought would look upon Miſs Carl- 
* ton with the ſame eyes. as that young 
officer z and among them might not 
one be found bleſt with. a turtune to 
* make her happy, and above all narrow 
* conſiderations which could hinder him 


tram making himſelf ſo? 


* Reſolutions are eaſily formed when 

* the heart geſts them. Mr. Courte- 
* ney, who ſo long fluftuated be · 
* tween his paſſion and his prudence; 
* was, by the fear of loſiug what he 
f ag? — in 32 put 
poſſibili her. 

* His father's a e at firſt ap- 


* peared ſo formidable to him, was now 
„ conkidered as à triſle, that would be 
„ Aal got over: he was not going to 

. introduce any ſtale miſtreſs into anoble * cou 


tamily,ngr to give a comedian or finger 
3 nan 


and being greatly indiſpoſed, had taken 


© to his mother; * alhances fo much in 
* faſhion with the trace of nobility 
and people of diſtinQtion: in MilsCarl- 
© ton he ſhould marry birth, beauty, vir- 
tue, every perfection but riches; but 
« unhappily that, in the eſtimation of his 
father, was worth them all. 
_ © His fortune indeed was undeter- 
© mined; it might be great, it might be 
very inconliderable, ſince it depended 
© upon the will of his father. His father 
would never conſent to his marriage 
© with Miſs. Carſton; but. though dif- 
©. obliged, vet. loving him as he did, was 
© jtlikely that he would always continue 
4 2 — © certain, 
though a remote proſpect, of a large 
© eſtate, to which he was to ſycceed at. 
© the death of a relation, who was old, 
© and had been married twenty years, 
« without having ever had a child? 

© $hauld he Rod it impoſſible to re- 
© concile his father to his marriage, 
© he was ſecure at leaſt of a gente 
© viſion; but with ſuch excellencies at 
« Miſs Carlton was poſſeſſed of, how 
could it. be imagined that ſhe ſhould 
«© not in time conciliate his father's af- _ 
© feftions, and make him approve of his 
© choice? " 
There is no logick, my dear Miſe 
Woodby, like the logick of the heart. 


Mr. Courteney, as i uſual en ſuch 


* occaſions, having taken his reſolution 
© before he reaſoned upon the matter, 
© reaſoned afterwards in ſuch a manner 


as to be ſoon perſuaded his reſolution. 


* was right. | 
Early the next morning he ordered 
© his hories to be made ready, and he 
returned to London with all imagin- 
able expedition. He. alighted/at the 
© houſe of a friend, - where he diſmiſſed 

© his ſervants and horſes, and then taking 
© a hackney coach, was driven to the 
© ftreet in which Mrs, Carlton lived. 


0 1 45 at the houſe, and en- 
. Sg dr Mrs, Carlton, he was told 


© that ſhe had-left it five weeks before, 


© lodgings at Cheiſea for the air. 
Mr. Courteney, wha now thou 
© every moment an age till he ſaw Miſe 
Carlton, and had acquainted her with 


© his. paſſion and his honourable. inten- 
* — pos. full a direction as 


Dull de given. t- but _notwith- 
” landing his Lnpatience to he-with his 


> © « 


* 


20 | 
* rniſtrefs, he obeyed the dictates of his 
duty, in firſt going home to pay his 

- © Phecarl received him a little coldly; 
<- an; exprefſion of di are was on his 
© countenance, which however wore off 
< by d as he enquired concerning 
* his health, hisftudies and amuſements, 
during his abſence. At length ſeem - 
© ing to recolle& ſomething, he went to 
© his cabinet, took out à letter, the ſea] 
© of which had been broke, and delivered 
© it into his ſon's hand, aſſuming an 
6 ——_— as before. 

Mr. Courteney, not able toimagine 
© what all this — the ter 
*, haſtily, and found it was from Mrs. 
Carlton, dated the very day of his de- 
© parture, and in it was incloſed the 
© bank note he had ſent. The purport of 
4 her letter was to refuſe in a genteel 
* but ſteady manner all pecumary aſ- 
i ſiſtance from him; however, ſhe thank - 

. © ed bim for his civilities, and acknow- 

* 1 greatly obliged to him. 

6 Mr. Courteney had read this 
©. letter, which he did with much con- 
© fuſion, the earl aſked him 1 
« what was his deſign b engaging a 
© ſuch a commerce? ** You are in love 

wich the daughter,” added he, „no 
doubt ; but if corrupt her, you 
are not an man; if you marry 
«<— her, you are no longer my fon.” 

He left him as he pronounced theſe 
«, words; and Mr. Courteney, who, 
* while he beheld it at a diſtance, —_ 
his father's diſpleaſure might be ſuſ- 
© tained, was overwhelmed with the firſt 
effects of it, and retapſed into all his 
former doubts, anxiety, and irreſo- 
<« lution. | 

He retired to his ewn chamber, to 
© conlider on what he ought to do; but, 
unable to bear the cruel war which ſuch 
* contrary intereſts, ſach oppoſitewiſhes, 
« ſuch perplexed deſigns, raiſed in his 
mind, he hurried out of the houſe to 
* loſe reflection in a variety of objects, 
and took his way to the Park. 

He walked down the Mall: it was 
* crouded with-company which did not 

in the leaſt engage his attention; he 
continued his Walk, and finding him- 
felt at Buckingham Gate, his ſteps me- 
c chanieally purſued the road that led to 
8 e 
As ſoon as he ſaw himſelf near the 
© place. where his- miſtreſs reſided, all 
other thoughts were. abſorbed in the 
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*. when, paſſion has aſſum 


« tranſporting reflection, that he ſhould 
« fee her within a few moments; his 
©- father's threats were forgot, che log 
© of his favour filled him with no uneaſy 
© apprehenſions. To how many revo. 
© lutions is the human 1 ſuhjecd, 

the rein of 
government, which reaſan ought to 
© held! Mr: Courteney had almoſt im. 
«. perceptibly to himſelf reſumed his firk 
« deſign of offering his hand to Miſs 
© Carlton. 

Wich very little difficulty he found 
© out the houſe where her mother and 
© ſhe lodged; the door was opened to him 
©. by a girl, who, upon his enquiring if 
Mrs. Carlton was at home, told hi 
©. ſhe was ſick in bed, and, ſhowing him 
© into a little * ran up ſtairs to at · 
« quaint Miſs, as he ſuppoſed, that a 
0 gentleman was there. ' 
» * In a few minutes a venerable od 
* woman appeared, Who had ſo fixed a 
concern upon her countenance, that 
Mr. Courteney, ſhifting his thoughts 
* from the ill of the mother to the 
© apprehenſion of ſome poſſible misſor- 
tune to the daughter, (for love, if u 
© hopes all, fears all likewiſc) aſked ber 
© with emotion is any thing extra- 
© ordinary had happened to the ae. 

wit 


© The good woman, 
© ſolicitude, which ſhe thought 061 
© ſome relief, told him plainly, that Mrs. 
Carlton was in the 'utmoſt diſtreſs; 


© that ſhe had been ill ſeveral] weeks; 
* that ſhe had not been able to procure 
: — o advice; And,” added the, 
© burſting into tears, ſhe has even 
« .wanted common neceſſaries. 
O my God h exclaimed Mr. Courte- 
© ney, with a deep figh; © but Miſs 
s what is become of Miſs * Alas! 
Sir,“ replied the old woman, the 
* dear child is almolt dead with ws, | 
« and grief; the has watched by 
% mother theſe ten nights ſucceſſively, 
« there is no perſuading her to quit her 
« fora moment. 1 left her in an ago 
de of ſorrow, for itis believed poor Mrs. 
Carlton cannot live three days.“ 
„ Conduct me to her,” cried Mr. 
Courteney eagerlyz © I may poſſibly 
tc he able to comfort herʒ let meſee her, 
J conjure you, immediately: 
„ Stay a moment, Sir, {aid ibe old 
* woman, ſtopping him, fer he t 
* making towards the door; „ I will ge 
« up firſt and inform, the ladies. 
cs There is no occaſion for that,” fo 5 
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Mr. Ca 3 * Mrs. Carlton 
« knows me very well; ſhe will not, 1 
« am ſure, be ſorry to ſee me; I have 
« ſomething to fay to her. 

| © The good van ſeeing his obſi- 
© nacy, permitted Rim to fellow her up 
« fairs: the gently —_ the chamber- 
* door, and, approaching the bed where 
© the fick lady lay, told her there was a 
« friend of her's who deſired to ſee her. 
Mr. Courteney entered that moment, 
© 3nd beheld a fight which called for 
* more” fortitude he was at that 
time poſſeſſed of to ſupport without 


© bed, ſupported by a heighth of cuſhions 
* to facilitate ha Eaten pay which ſhe 
« ſeemed to do with great difficulty. 
+ Death appeared in her languid coun- 
i tenance; and an expreſſion of the ten- 
© der anguiſh of a mother for the child 
* whom ſhe was ſo ſoon to leave expoſed 
© 10 the infults of a barbarous world, 
mixed with the pious reſignation of a 
: _ was impreſſed on every line 
£ it, ; | 
© Miſs Carlton was kneeling at the 
© bed- fide, and held one of her mother's 
© hands, which ſhe, was bending over in 
© an agony of grief. Upon hearing what 
the old woman ſaid, the raiſed her 
: head; and, og nor —.— 
to the place where Mr. teney 
6 food, — him a face pale, ema- 
* ciated, hut lovely ſtill. At fight of him 
* a faint bluſh overſpread her rake, and 
" ly 2 to her mother—** It 
is Mr, Cour my dear mamma, 
© faid the. a N — — 
.* Oh A. Of Mrs. Carlton, per- 
ceving him, “ you are v to 
* ſeck To afiiQtion thus. I of ents 
** be paſt all my cares; but what will be- 
come of this poor helpleſs orphan ?” 
* The tears that ſtreamed from ker eyes 
* prevented her farther utterance. 
: Mr. Court threw himſelf on his 
knees at the bed-fide, and almoſt ſob- 
bing with the violence of his emotions 
* at this affecting „% Oh! 
- Madam,“ faid he, what muſt you 
, dot have ſuſfered ? why would you not 
„ cept what little aſſiſtance it was in 


je delicate ſeruples. I come to beg you 
kh ny give yaurſelf a right to all my 


cotmmnicate 0 vou. But,” 
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M Carlton lay en d em ber 


„this can never be, 


my power to offer you? Ik n your 


„ nee ſervices; © I have S_ to 


«a: 


© he, looking at the old wommn wh had 
introduced im, © we are not alone.” 

„% Speak freely, Sir,“ ſaid Mrs. Carl- 
ton; this good woman is my daugh- 
« ter's nurſe; ſhe knows all my affairs; 
«I am much indebted to her kindnets 
« and affeRtion for my child. T 

„% What 1 have to ſay,” proceeded 
© Mr. Courteney, relates to that 
«« dear, that lovely daughter: I loved her 
© from the firſt moment I ſaw her; ſuch 
% innocence, ſuch beauty, could not ſug- 
00 any impure deſire. As ſoon as 
« I knew the force of my paſſion, which 
« abſence firſt made me know, 1 
« it's purpoſe. Permit me to offer her 
6s my hand I cannot be happy without 
66 0 - 


% What do you ſay, Sir?“ faid Mrs. 
© Carlton, exceſſively ſurpriſed : * would 
4 you — ox by, oy ra. — 2 
© ter a litt ute, ** * 

_ father will not 
«© conſent to it. 


« I own freely to you, Madam,” 
© ſaid Mr, Courteney, ** that I have no 
« hopes of gaining my father's conſent; 
« but when the affair is irretrievable, he 
«« will be ſoftened, I am fure he will. 
Let not this ſcruple hinder you from 
„ giving your daughter a protector. 


_ «« Surely,” ſaid Mrs. Carlton, lifting 


© up her eyes, ** the hand of Providence 


is here; and it would he impious to 


« oppoſe it's will. You have my con- 
ce ſent, Sir,” ſaid ſhe to Mr. Courteney; 
« would it ſed God that you had 
00 his alſo, whom it is your duty to eon- 
© ſult on this occaſion, and to obey if 
% you can.“ | 
Mr. Co aſſured her he would 
© ſolicit his father's conſent; - but that 
he could not be happy without Miſs 
© 'Carlton, and was _ determined, 
That young lady had retired into 
© another room at the beginning of this 
« diſcoyrſe, in perturbations which may 
de better imagined than Jeſeribed. 
Mr. Courteney, by her mother's per- 
© miſhon, attended her: he approa | 
* her with a timidity which, the incqua- 
« lity of their cireumſtances conſidered, 
* may ſeem ſurpriſing; but thoſe who 
© know the nature of a ſincere and vio- 
ent paſſion, will eaſily aecount for jt— 


« for fear,” ſays an elegant writer, | 


% always accompanies love when it is 
685 „ as flames burn higheſt when 
TG tremble moſt.” - He took her 

4 


- 
* , 
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22 
hand, and k iſſing it reſpectfully, told 
her that Mrs. Carlton had begun his 
© felicity, by permitting him to offer 


© himſelf to her acceptance as a huſband, 


but that ſhe only could compleat it by 
© her conſent.” | : ; 

« Miſs Carlton bluſhed, turned pale, 
and bluſhed again: at leng h ſhe 
* replied, that ſhe had no other will 
than her mother s. But this „ ffer,“ 
added the, in an accent that exprefled 
at once her ſurprize and gratitude, ** is 
« fo generous, ſo unexpected, fo un- 
% hoped for——" The laſt words 
_ © ſeemed to eſcape her; ſhe bluſhed more 
* than before. Mr. Courteney took in 
© all their tender meaning: he kiſſed her 
© hand again in a rapture of joy, and 
* was beginning to make her fone paſ- 
* fronate declarations, when they heard 
the nurſe crying out for belp. gh 

0 ys and joy at what had fo 
© Iately happened, operated fo powerfully 


« on Mrs, Carlton's almoſt exhauſted 


„ ſpirits, that ſhe had fallen into a faint- 
ing fit. Miſs Carlton eagerly flew to 


© her aſſiſtance, Mr. Courteney followed 


© her with an artxious concern. As ſoon 


as ſhe recovered, he told her he would 


* inſtanily return to London, and d ſ- 
patch a. phyſician to attend her, and 
* would be with her again the next even- 
6 ing. | | 

6 He took a tender farewel of his miſ- 
* trefs; and calling the nurſe afde. gave 
* her twenty guineas, to — what- 


© ever was wanting, and haſtened back 


© to London. 


qu AP. K.. 
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THE STORY CONTINUED, 


0 M* Courteney's . to 
Hi « ſend a phyſician to the ſick 


© lady; and, that performed, he deli- 


© berated in what manner he ſhould 
© acquaint his father wi h his intention. 


He knew him too well to hope for his 


_ * conſent to his marriage with Miſs 
Carlton; and he had not courage 
* enough to ftand the reproaches of a 
* parent, whom he was predetermined 
© to diſobey. He choſe therefore to write 
to him, ſuppoſing he ſhould, when 
© unawed by his ,jteſence, be able to 
find arguments ſtrong enough to make 
* ſome impreſſion on his mind, and to 
* plead his excuſe. ; ; 
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- © her to give her that 


- 5 | i 


As he dreaded extremely a privz 
interview with his fAther, be As. 
to find, at his return home, that a great 
deal of company: was expected the 
evening. He did rot op; cer tiil ut 
were ali met, having pi.rpoſely waſkd 
a goqd deal of time in dreſſing. TM 
carl was ſtill rutfled with what had 
paſſed Before between h. m and his ſoy; 
and Mr. Courteney obſecved that g 
looks and bchav.our were lets King 
than uſual. 1 | 
As ſoon as he.retired to his apart: 
ment, 1nſtcad of gi ing to bed, he ſat 

| down to gompolc a letter to his father, 

He began with the higheſt expy; lions 
of grief for having, by an jirreſiſſible 
impulſe, engaged his affections with. 
out his concurrence: be jultified his 
choice by every argument that love 
could ſuggel in ſavour of the beloved 
object; he implored the continuance 
of his father's affe ion; and promiſed 
in every future action the moſt per- 
fect ſubmiſſion and obedience. 
This difficult taſk performed, he 
found his mind much eaſier and com- 
poſed, as if in reality he had obtained 
the parden he was ſoliciting for; and 
now. rehgned himſelf to all the pleaſ- 
ing reveries of ſacceſsful love. 

.« After a few hours reſt, he roſe, un- 
der pretence of going out to ride; and, 
leaving orders with a, ſervant to deliver 
his letter to his father at his hour of 
dreſſing, he went immediately to the 
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flew to Chelſea. He found Mrs. Catl- 
ton much worſe than when he leſt 
© her; yet jay at ſeeing him again ſeem- 
© ed to give her new life and ſpirits. She 
© called him to her bed fide; he ac- 
« quainted her with what he had done; 
6 he had ſome ſcruples, but the fear of 
© Jeaving her daughter deſtitute over- 
© balanced them all. | 4 

« I am dying,” ſaid ſhe, preſſing tus 
© hand ; «© the phyſician you ſent was 
«© too ſincere to flatter me. I die con- 
ic tented, fince I leave my child under 
« your protection. Let the ceremony be 
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«© performed in = preſence; after that 


« 1s over, I ſhall have no farther buſ- 
« neſs with the world. Miſs Carlton, 
© drowned in tears, and almoſt ſinking 
under the violence of her z was 
«© with great difficulty perſu to give 
© her hand to her lover at fo ſhocking a 
© time; but her dying mother conjured 


6 clergyman 


* "4 


Commons, 'procured a licence, and 


ſatisfaRion. A- 
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: 
| in Sacks hy pew acted as 
' the weeping bride; and Mr. 
father to th ping 
i Couneney's ſervant and the good 
t aarſe were witneſſes, Never ſure was 
© there a more melancholy merry p 
( the bridegroom's joy was checked by 
= pathihng congern—the bride s ten- 
6 2 ſenſibility toft in agonizing WO 
« the ſervice was performed with the 
« folemy ſadneſs of a funeral. 
« As ſocn 2s it was over, Mrs. Carl- 
i ton colle Red all her 8 33 
8 its to pronouace a ng on 
i _—_— pair; and ftrgi — 
daughter with a weak emb dec lar- 
ed, that ſhe was now eaſy, and ſhould 
t die in peace: Mr. Courteney made 
« z genteel preſent to the clergyman and 
© the clerks and dilmified them: he took 
© an affectionate leave of Mrs. Carlton, 
t-who defired to be left to her private 
© devotions ; and earneſtly recommend- 
© ing his bride to the care of her nurſe, 
© he went back to town with a reſolution 
| to declare his marriage to his father; 
© his ſentiments being too delicate, and 
© his notions. of honour too juſt, to per- 
t mit him on any conſideration of intereſt 
© toconceal the engagements he had en- 
© terett into, and ſuffer the woman whom 
© he thought worthy to be his wife to 
© hye under a doubtful character. 0 
© On his return home he found his 
| letter bad bren delivered to the earl. 
© His mother, being informed of his ar- 
© val, ſent for him to her dreſſing- room, 
here he found her in tears. She told 
him that his fathet had been in the moſt 
violent tranſports of anger, upon re- 
* ceiving his letter; and ſhe conjured 
* him, if he yalued her peace, to proceed 
| no farther in a deſign that def porn 
© tably be his ruin. bets: | 
Mr. Courteney fighed, and was pre- 
. =” anſwet her, When the earl 
* entered the room. The im- 
peſfion ot his firſt Fury was ſtill viſible 
„lie coubtenaner. As ſoon as he 
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du meatineſs and ingratitude; then 
„ kuddenly, and with great vehemente, 
Mere the moſt dreadful imprecations 
en dim, if be followed the dictates 


Ar. y > 

Ob, hold, my lord 1 cried Mr. 
re throwing biemſelf at his 
© F urk oy fort am already 


Fs... 


ner TA. 


„hes son, he poured a torrent of te- 
proaches on him, inveighing againſt | 


is deſſyicably-placed paſſion, and 


uf 
% married.“ The ear, almoſt * 
6. with at this confeſſion; ing | 


© him rudely with his foot, and flung 
* out of the room, declaring that 
renounced him for ever. 
« Mr. Gourteney, fung with indig- 

nation at this treatment; roſe up; an 

© uttered ſore words of reſentment, whe 
[© his attention was called off from the 
© affront! he had ſuffered, 
© dition in which he obſervett his mother, 
* who, from ſurprize and terror, | 
© {wooned, and lay motionleſs on t 
©.cuuch where ſhe hat thrown herſe 

«. Mr. Courtevey, exceſſively ſhocked at | 
« this fight, rung the bell for her wo- 
man, whyle he applied himſelf to give 
© her all the aſſiſtance he was able, 

© ſoon as he ſaw her recovering, he ſtai 
© not to increaſe her diforder by his pre- 
© ſence, but, retired to his 22 

© and after he had taken all the mo 

he had in his cabinet, he left that hou 

* which was now become dreadful to 

© him, and went to the lodgings of a 

© young er; who had been hy 
fellow ſtudent at edllege, and whom 
© ke had reaſon to believe his friend, if 

* friendſhip tan be acquired by confer 
ring obligations. | =_ 


* 


* To this young gentleman -- oo 
e 
fed 


© loaded his heart, but found not 
© conſolation he expected. Hee 
the utmoſt aſtoniſhment and concern 
for his indiſcreet marriage; and, in- 
ſtead of offering him any advice in his 
« perplexed ſituation, or conſoling him, 
© oppreſſed as he was by the diſplace 
© of his father, manifeſted in fo; con- 
* temptuous a manner, he maintained 
that the earF's anger was juſt and rea- 


« ſonable, and exclaimed at his impru- 


« dence in ruining himſelf for a woman, 


© Before the miſchief was done, re- 


© monſtrances might have been ſeaſons ' 
able; hut nothing could be more un- 
* kind than to in ſiſt upon an error which | 


* was already committed, and could 


* not be repaired. Mr. Courteney was 
© a man who had always ſhewn'ſo deep 
© a ſenſe of his kindvefs, and profeſſed 
© the moſt tender friendſhip for liimi but 


© he had ſtill teinper enough left to con- 
intereſts, and are at one time gratefu 


for their convenience, and at ancther 


un 8 N 1 
_ © He left him without taking any no- 
© tice of 9 e 


| 
: _ 
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© at firſt ſurpriſed at this behaviour in 
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© fider, that moſt people follow their — pe 
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s reception of his wife, he haſtened to 


© Chelſea, where he arrived time enough * ing ſtream, and 
© to moderate the firſt agonies of her voice of the nightingale, or the tender 


6 — for the loſs of her mother, who 
+ expired a few moments before. 


Having given directions concerning 


the funeral, he forced Mrs. Courte- 


* ney out of that mournful houſe, and * drawn! It is a mi 
carried her to London, applying him · 


© ſelf with the tendereſt affiduity to al - 
© leviate the ſenſe of her loſs, all his own 
© juſt cauſes of uneaſineſs being forgot, 
© and his anxiety for the melancholy tu- 
« ture loſt in his contemplation of the 
© happy preſent: ſo true it is, that wed- 
© ded love ſupplies the want of every 
© other bleſſing in life; and as no con- 
« dition can be truly happy without it, 


« ſo none can be abſolutely miſerable 
6 withat,.. -'| | | 


C HAP. X. 


A FARTHER CONTINUATION OF HER 


IN the mean time Mr. Courteney 

© correſponded privately with his 
© mother, whoſe gentle nature had, with 
©* little difficulty, been ſoftened into a 
«© forgiveneſs of her ſon's imprudent 
© marriage; but all her endeavdurs to 
© reconcile the earl to it had proved in- 
effectual. He continued mexorable, 
* ayd peremptoxily commanded her 


© never to mention that undutiful ſon 


* 


* t with the man I loved. Spe: 


© ta him more, whom he reprobated for 
ever. | | 
The counteſs durſt not hazard an 
< interview with her ſon, while his ta- 
© ther's reſentment continued unap- 
© veaſed ; but the allowed him two 
4 3 pounds a year out of her pin- 
money, and upon this moderate in- 
© come they lived with more e 
* than is often to be found in the higheſt 
© ailluence.” 2 wx | 

© And why not ?' interrupted Miſs 
Woodby here; a cottage, with the 
« perſon we love, is to be preferred to 
* a palace with one to whom iutereſt and 
© not affect. on has joined us. I know 
L could be contented to keep ſheep 
' / 1s truth, 
: my dear Clelia, would you not like 
© to be a ſhepherdeſs? O, what a de- 
© lightful employment, to watch a few 
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« 2nd aftef he had hired lodgings for the * groves and fields; or lie reclined 


_ © but I was ſoon cured, 


— 


pet, ſaid Miſs Courteneyz * 


t | 


iſten to the plaintiye 


the flowery m 


“faithful vows of ſome lovely and 
© loved ſhepherd l 4 a 
What a romantick picture,“ faid 
Miſs Courteney, laughing, * haveyou 
ht one 
muſt be confellad, butt 4.5 no 2 
© ſemblance in it. I remember, when 
© I was about fourteen, I had the fame 
* notions of ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes; 
happened 
to be at the houſe of a country gentle. 
* man, Who managed a large farm of 
his on. One of the ſervants ſaying 
* ſomthing about the ſhepherd, my 
heart danced at the word. My ima- 
« gination repreſented to me ſuch a 
pretty figure as we ſee on the ſtagein 
the dramatick paſtoral entertainment 
of Damon and *Phillida, in a fine 
© green habit, all bedizened with rib- 
© bands, a neat craok, and a garland 
© of flowers, I begged to be permitted 
to go into the fields to ſee the 
and eagerly mquired if there were no 
* 1 s likewiſe; but how was 
I diſappointed !——The ſhepherd was 
an old man in a ragged waiſtcoat, and 
© ſo miſerably ſun-burnt, that he might 
© have been miſtaken for a mulatto: 
© the ſhepherdeſs looked like a witch ; 
© ſhe was ſitting under a hedge, mend- 
ing old ftockings, with a ſtraw hiv 
on her head, and a tattered garment' 
© on, of as many colours as there were 
patches in it. How diverting it 
Would have been to have heard this 
* enamoured ſwain ſigh out ſoft things 
© to this lovely nymph !' 
© Oh! ridiculous, -cried Miſs Wood-' 
by; I am fick at the very thought. 
But, my dear Clelia, go on, I bel 
you, with your ſtory.” . | 
© I have not come to my own 


* that you have heard has been only an 
introduction to it; and I have given 
you the hiſtory of my parents in the 
© words, as near as I can remembet, of 
my mother; for ſhe loved ſcribbliugs 

: and committed the princi incidents 
of her life to paper, which for my in. 
© ſtruion the permitted me to read: 


© fay inſtruction, for ſhe was a woman 
. of & 


* harmleſs ſheep! to wander through © her little narrative 


FN 


ne underſtanding and deep think- 
ing and ſhe had interſperſed through 
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juſt reflections, and many obſerva- - 
« tions and uſeful maxims, ſuch as her 
«reading, Which was very, compre- _ 
« henfive, and her experience, furni 
« her with. | 8 al 
« Proceed, my dear Clelia,' faid 
Miſs Woodby, obſerving. Henrietta 
pauſed here; I am impatient to hear 
« more.*— If you pleaſe, ſaid Miſs 
, ve will drink tea firſt.“ 
I | have juſt two hours to ſtay with 
you, replied Miſs Woodby, looking 
at her watch; if I am at home by 
« nine o'clock, which is my aunt's 
« hour for ſupper, it will do. Hen- 
rietta then ordered tea, which was ſoon 


- diſpatched; and ſhe reſumed her ſtory in 


this manner, | | | 
© My father, who was very deſirous 
© of conciliating his elder brother's af. 
« ſections at leaſt, wrote tc him, he be- 
ing now upon his travels, and gave 


his leiar, though conceived in the 
© molt tender and reſpectful terms, —4 
* duced a cruel and ſupercilious anſwer, 


* his proving a mediator him 
© and his father, hut proved that he had 
in him no longer a friend or brother, 

© His affairs were in this deſperate 


A diſtant relation of m 


* event, and being very rich and ambi- 
*-tious of making a family, he declared 
that, if the chill was a ſon, he would 
* adopt him and make him his heir, 
Vos way imagine this deſign was re- 


© man was very aſſiduous in his viſits to 
.* my mother durin 


perpetuating his name; an ambition 
very common to perſons of low extrac- 


have riſen to great riches: for he was 
© only by marriage a relation to my, fa- 


on account of the meanneſs of his ori- 
ginal. But all theſe flattering expec- 


© which I had reaſon to ſay 

a misfortune to my parents. 

i 3 = man was ſo grea 
nned at his diſappointment, that he 

l transferred all his favours by another 

; ouling who was ſo lucky as to preſent 


raved a 
he ca- 
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him arr account of his marriage; but 


©-which not only took away all hope of 


© ſituation when my mother became 
1 | 
* 's,now took an intereſt in this 


"ceived with great joy: the old gentle - 
0 her pregnancy, and 
* — in the thoughts 
*-tion, who, by induſtry and thrift, 
"ther, and had been too much neglected 


"tations were deſtroyed by my bnth, ' 


y cha- 


8 dum with z fon to ſurcecd 10 his for- 


220 
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© tune, and continue his obſcure fame 


p bo co birth happened 
* My bro p * 


afterwards, and unfortunately for 


© a year too late. My father ſtill con- 
* tinyed to draw his whole income from, 
© the bounty of his mother, who was a, 
© conſtant but fruitleſs mediator in his. . 
© behalf: | her death, which happened 
about three years after his marriage, 
© was an irreparable loſs'to' him; for it, 
© was not improbable but the lenient 
© hand of time, which weakens the force 
© of every paſſion, Joined to her tender 
© ſolicitations, might have effected a re- 
© conciliation between his father and 
© him; but this hope was now no morex, 
© the counteſs bequeathed my father all 
© the money ſhe had faved, which was 
© but a very ſmall ſum ; for ſhe had al- 
« ways given with a Jiberal hand to the 
© poor, though with ſo little oſtentation, 
* thatit was ſuppoſed ſhe had ſaved ſome. 
© thouſands out of her pin-money, for 
© ſhe was leſs expenſive than any other 
« woman of her rank in England; but, 
« jt was not till after my father's mar- 
« riage that ſhe began to ſuve, and then 
c for him. k 
Six hundred pounds was all that was 
© found in her cabinet, which ſome 
© months after her deceaſe was paid to 


my father with every circumſtance of _ 


contempt. | 
s Theſe ted calamities were ſo 
© far from leſſening the love of my fa- 
ther and mother, that they ſeemed to 
© redouble their tenderneſs; ſeeking - in 
© each other that happineſs which for- 
© tune denied them, and which they were 
© always ſure to find in their own virtue 
and mutual affection. En” 
My father, who had had a very liberal 
- © education, employed the greateſt part 
© of his time in the, inſtruction. I 
children: under his tuition I acquired, 
© the French and Italian languages; by 
my mother I was taught every uſeful 
« accompliſhment for a young woman 
© in- my ſituation ; nor did my father's 
© narrow circumſtances hinder him from 
* procuring me thoſe which were ſuit- 
* able to my birth, My brother had, 
no other tutor but this excellent father, 


and at fourteen years of age he was 
* ſent to that of Leyden, and I hare, 


- © never ſeen him inc. 


= 
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In the mean time the earl my grand- 3 
father, who e inexorable, © 
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© who. qualified him for an univerſity * 


. 
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1 en off ſuddenly by an apoplee - 

4 Bok yp and having never 3 his 
will, which he made immediately after 
© the marriage of my father, he found. 
© he was cut off with a ſhilling. This 
© firoke, as it was always expected, was, 
© leſs ſenſibly felt than another which 
immediately followed it. That rela- 
© tion, to whoſe eſtate my father was to 
© ſucceed, having buried his wiſe, mar- 
' © ried a young woman, who in a year 
« afterwards brought him a ſon to inherit 
"Oe My fuer, now fo 

0 now ſeeing no 

© of — proviſion for dir el aden, l 
into a deep melancholy: he had, by the 
© intereſt of ſome of his friends, ob- 
© tained a place, which brought him in 
© between three and four hundred a year; 
© but out of this it was impullible to ſave 
much. The untaſineſs of mind which 
© helaboured under corrupted his blood 
© he was ſeized with a decay, which car 
© ried him off in a few months, and de- 
© prived his wife of the beſt huſband, 


© 'his children of the beſt father that ever 


ve... Rite, 

In his laſt illneſs he had wrote to his 
© brother, and recommengled his help - 
-© leſs family to his compaſſion but that 


© nobleman, whole avarice was his 
© ſtrongeſt paſſion, and whole reſentment - 


© againſt his brother was kept up by the 
„ arts of his wife, her — though 
© noble,. being very poor, therefore 


dependent upon him, took no other. 


* notice of my father's laſt requeſt, than 
to ſend my mother a bank bill for an 
© hundred paunds; declaring at the ſame 
© time, that it was all the aſſiſtance ſhe 


© mult ever 8 him; and with 
0 


© this heroick aQ of generoſity he ſilenc- 
© ed the ſoft pleadings of nature, and 
« 33 himſelf that he had done his 
duty. : 

c My mother, being . young with 
© child when my father died, miſcarried ; 
© and by that accident, together with her 


© continual grief, ſhe fell into a lan- 
* guiſhing illneſs, which threatened a. 


* ſhoxt period to her 
© dred pounds was 
© left; a this (mall ſum a widow and 
tv children were to draw their future 
© ſubliſtence. What a melancholy pro- 
£ on | however, my brother, who was 
© then about ſeventeen, had made ſuch 
great praſiciency in learning, that, not- 


Eight hun- 


© withſtanding his youth, he was recur» 


„ 4 
4 


ye 
all that may father 


mended by the profeſſars of the wat, 
verſity to have the care of ſome Eng. 


© liſh youths who ſtudied there, 
© .afforded him a decent ſubſiſtence. 
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© ning» nnen 


dy her anxiety for me. 


* My mother having placed ei 
hundred pounds in the beads of = 
merchapt, a man of birth and liberal 
education, who had been a friend of 
my father's,” and gave her very gool 

U her 


- intereſt for it, ſhe. diſpoſed of a 
furniture, and with the mo 


ariſi 
from the ſale, ſet out with me for Rath, 
the waters being preſcribed to her by 


her 1 | 
Not being able to ſupport the ex · 
of living in the town, ſhe took 
—— in a pleaſant village, about 
=_ miles di —— and here, 
ing ber diſtemper daily gaini 

— ſhe prepared for death, wi 
a refignation that was only interrupted. 
© It was not indeed to form ny 
plan for my future ſubſiſteno, which 
would not ſubje& me to a firuation 
very unfit for my birth. Had my bo- 
ther been provided for, ſhe would hae 
made no ſcruple of finking that ſmall 
ſum that was left into an annuity for 
my life, which with 2 might- 
ſupport me above neceſſity and depen- 
dence, She wrote to my brother, and 
defred his advice with regard to me. 
My brather, as if he had entered inte 
her .views, in his anſwer conjured 
her to have no ſolieitude about him, 
fince, with the education he had mts 
ceived, he could not fail of ſupporting 
himſelf in the character of a gene- 
man, but to diſpoſe of that money in 
any manner which might be molt tor 
my advantage, | | 
My mather ſhed tears of tender fu. 
tisfaction over this letter, ſo full of 
duty to her, and affeQion for me; but 
the more generous and difintereſted ap · 
pee her ſony the leſs was ſhe caps. 
e of, taking a reſolution, which, if 
any diſappointment happened to him, 


muſt leave him without any reſource. / 


© You may be ſure, my dear 

Woodby, I was not. very forward 16 
fix her purpoſe; for I could not bear 
the thought of being the only perſon, 
in our little diſtreſſed family, to whom 
a ſubſiſtence was ſecured, While wy 
mother us thus fluctuating, ſhe was 
viſited in her retirement by Lad — | 
fortuna 
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„ ſuppoſing that I could be 
\ © upon; by any proſpect of advantage to 


« fortune, with whom the had been in 


+ (he degree of intimacy uuring the 


« dife of my father. | 

Thus lady (hewed great fondneſs for 
« mez and my mother imparting to her 
ber difficulties with 


me, Lady Manning begged her to 


© make herſelf quite eaſy, for that ſhe. 


+ would take me under her own care. 

« Miſs Courteney,” faid me, will 
« do me honour by accepting my houſe 
« for an aſylum, and 1 and my daughter 
« will think ourſelves happy m ſuch an 
« agreeable companion.” My mother 
' was extremely pleaſed with this offer; 
and Lady Manning prefled me to go 
* with her to London, for which place 
© the was to ſet out in a few days. 
Jens ſo much ſhocked at the pro- 
© polal of leaving my mother in the dan- 
© gerous condition the was jud to be, 
# that I did not receive Lady Manning's 
© offer with that ſenſe of her intended 
Ekindneis which ſhe doubtleſs expected 
© and when my mother, wholly governed 
dy the confideration of 9 
' urged me to go with ning, 
I burſt into a violent paſhon of tears, 
* vehemently proteſting that I would 
« never leave her; lamenting her 
N cauſeleſs diſtruſt of my affeftion, in 
prevailed 


' myſelf, to ſeparate from her. 

* Tobſerved Manning reddened 
* it theſe words, which ſhe underſtood 
u a reproach for her making ſo im- 


. a ſal, and which I really 
Ee the Fond: for I was highly 


ö 2 with her want of delicacy, 
* mdefiring me to leave my mother, and 


. believing it poſſible that I could con- 


ſent. 

* I aw pleaſure in my mother's 
* this artleſs x — ck oy 
"ns for her; but at the ſame time I 


| Sought I could percave by the turn 


countenance that ſhe was ap- 


| : ſerbenſive I had diſobliged Lady Man- 
wog therefore I endeavoyred to ge- 
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to ſeuling 


< a conſtant 


ſtrongeſt aſſur- 

andes of pratitude to chat. r 4 

©'reccived thole aſſurances with a li 

© ſuperciliouſacſs at faſt, but that pre- 

© ſently wore off; and EY ſhe - 
friendſhi 


* newed her prufeſſions to 
© my mother, and promiſes of a parent's 
© care of me. | 


« She left Bath three days afterwards, 
© ſo that we did not ſee her again, which 


made my mother a little u 


«* welnd{ ek; wha =! Pn 
* we aon a 
* in which * ted former 
£ _ and expreſſed great tenderneſs 
— 


me. 
At ber fteturn from London, the 


« paſſed through Bath in her way to her 


© country-ſest ; and, finding my mother 
* much worſe, the 'redoubled her pro- 
© fefſions of - affetion. for me, and was 
© fo laviſh in her promiſes, that ſhe left 
© her quite eaſy on my account. Indeed 
© notwithſtanding what I have ſuffered 
© from Lady Meaning, I fthall ever 


think myſelf obliged to her for contri- 
greatly towards that com- 


© buting o 
* poſure of mind which my mother felt, 
c the time that ſhe thought me ſe. 
© cure of a retreat, till it would ſuit with 
© my brother's circumſtances to take me 
© under his own care. 


- - 


« I will not, my dear Mifs Woodby, = 


© enlarge upon the laſt three months of 
* my — life, which were ſpent in 
preparation for her end, 
Indeed, the innocence of her manners, 
© and the unfeigned piety that ſhone 
© through her condutt, made her whole 
© life one continued 8 for that 
© awful moment, fo dreadful to the 
© wicked; ſo full of peace, confidence, 


and holy joy, to the good. In fine; 1 


© loſt this excellent mother, and my 
© bleeding heart ſtill feels her loſs.” | 
The tears, which at, this tender te- 


membrance flowed from Miſe Courte - 


ney's eyes, made a pathetick pauſe in her 


ceeded, ag will be found in the f 
ing book. * 5 
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. * - BOOK THE SECOND. 
4a Hoy are you to go, Miſs ?"faid te, | 
CHAP, I. © after he had looked over 8 | 


IN WHICH (HENRIETTA ENTERS 


UPON HER OWN STORY, AND 

- SHEWS, THAT TO CONFER BE-" 
NEFITS, IS NOT ALWAYS A PROOF 
OF BENEVOLENCE, 


Þ T4 + whom. .1 mentioned to 
— 2 


Gy 


to come to Bath, vpvn 


© that 


* twentieth year, and choſe him for my 
„guardian; he would have taken me 


* with him to his honſe, but my promiſe: 
gaged to Lady Manning, I 
ed to decline his obliging 


being en 
_ © was oblig 


C affer. | 


© death, Mr. Damer, fo was the mer- 


© chant called, would not return ta 


© town till he ſaw me ſafely diſpoſed of. 

About three days after I had written 
* to Lady Manning, I received a letter 
© from her, which was brought by one 
© of her ſervants; in which, after the 
* uſual compliments of condolence, ſhe 


© defired I would ſet out immediately 


* with the perſon whom ſhe had ſent to 
attend me. My guardian, for fo I 
* uſed now to call Mr, Damer, coming 

in, I told bim I mult prepare to be 
| © gone immediately, and gave him Lady 
6 Manuing's letter tg read. 


44 1g a = good pillion, and you are to 


| HE worthy merchant,” ep 
"8; 


fumed Miſs Courteney,* “ notice of the equipage as I came in, 


© you, had the goodneſs 


| © the news of my mother's 
© extreme danger, He arrived time 
* enough to receive her laſt intreuties, 

ke would continue his friendſhip 
to me. I was then entered into my 


© attention in Mr, Damer, as I ws 


| - © asmy guardian defired me, The next 
I ſent her an account of my mother's: 


© attending; all my cloaths nad been 


© lite)y, and detained Mr. Damerto 


As I never doubted but Lady Man- 
© ning had ſent her poſt-chaiſe or cha - 
© riot for me, I told him I ſuppoſed 
there was a carriage come with the 
« meſſenger, . 

« O yes,” replied Mr. Damer, © there 


« ride behind the footman, I took 


te but I ſhall not permit you to perform 
6 a jourhey of thirty miles in that man- 
© ner: therefore, Miſs, I would have 
« you ſend a letter to the lady by her 
« meſſenger, and inform her that your 
6 EE will convey you ſafe to her 
feat.“ s , | 


L was as much pleaſed with this kind 


© ſhocked and ſurpriſed at the ungenterl 
manner in which Lady Manning had 
© ſent for me: however, I concealed my 
© thoughts of it, and wrote ſuch a letter 


morning at eight o'clock, a poſt-chaiſe 
© was ready at the door, and Mr. Damer 


packed vp the night before, and we 
© ſet out immediately. 
. © Lady Manning received us very 


ner. I thought I could obſerve ſome- 
© thing forced in the reſpect ſhe ſeemed 
© to pay me; and I was particularly diſ- 
guſted with her uſing the words your 
«© guardian every moment, us if in des 
© rifion of the title 1 had to one. 
When Mr. Damer hays * * 
© took an opportunity to ſpear to m 
« apart, and made me promiſe im it 
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1 ſhould have any reaſon to de dif- 
i pleaſed with my firuation, that I would 
« write do him plftuly, and he would 
© come himſelf and fetch me _ 
This tender ſolicitude in the old 
man affected me ſenſibly ; and I 
could not help ing tears when 1 
« faw him drive away. ' | 

© Lady Manning was extremely in- 
© quiſitive about his connexion with me, 
« and aſked me a great many queſtions. 
„J am very glad,“ ſaid he, your 
« affairs are in the hands of ſo wiſe a 
man for ſurely, he who can raiſe a 
« large eſlate out of a trifle, as has been 
4 the caſe with Mr. Damer, muſt needs 
« be a very wiſe man; and 1 don't 
doubt but he will manage your for- 
« tune to the beſt advantage. 

« ] was greatly diſpleaſed with the firſt 
part of this ſpeech, and particularly 
« with the manner in which the word 
Fortune was drauled out. Rs 

©« The trifle I have, Madam, 
© replied I, „ does not deſerve to be 
« termed a fortune.“ 
I affure you,” ſaid ſhe, © it was 
very kind in a man of Me. Damer's 
«*« ſubſtance to trouble himſelf with ſuch 
6 — — matters . and. it — a 
great thing for you to itted to 
1 all n 

very true, Madam, replied I, with 
« ſome warmth; and I believe Mr. 
« Damer thinks it no "diſcredit to be 
* called ſo by a child of Mr. Courte- 
« ney's, whatever her fortune may he. 

* I obſerved Lady Manning to redden 
* at this reply, which at that time ſur- 
© pniſed me, and I could not conceive 
* the reaſon of it; but I ſoon found that 
© it was a mortal crime, in her eyes, to 
0 2 to derive any advantage from 
* dirth, There was nothing which ſhe 
* ſeemed to hold in greater contempt 
* than family-pride; and indeed, when 
* unſeaſonably exerted, it is contempti- 
ble; but it was plain that Lady Man- 
* ming did not think meanly of the for- 
« becale the enved thoſe Who poſe 

aule ihe env * ed 
* that adva 3 and, ” 2 


* way extremely fond of being thought 
| hae anceſtors ; and it was to gra- 
| ity ber pride, that ber buſband, who 
' was a rich.citizen, by trade a brewer, 


bet bimſelf knighted, that, together 


* with a large -jo.nture, he might 
8 2 oF 
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« Surely,” interrupted Miſs Woodby, 


© this woman had no- good intentions 
© when ſhe invited you to her houſe: it 
© is impoſſible that ſuch low crfatures 


can have any notion of friendſhip or 


« generoſity.” 


* You have gueſſed truly,“ replied 
Miſs Courteney ; it was ta gratify her 


pride, to have the daughter of a gentle- 


© man ſubjected to her caprice, and de- 
« pendent on her bounty, that made her 
© {> ſolicitous to have me with her : but 
© although I did not make theſe reflec. 


© tions immediately, yet I was fo diſ- k 


6 pe by this firſt converſation, that 
I could not promiſe myſelf any great 
« happineſs in ſuch ſociety. £3, 


© Her . was now introduced | 


to me, a tall aukward thing about ſe- 
* venteen: ſhe was an heireſs z and be- 
© ing taught to believe that riches give 
© birth, beauty, wit, and every defirable 
quality, ſhe held every one in contempe 
© who was not poſſeſſed of this advan- 
tage; and becauſe the had it herſelf, 
© ſhe ſuppoſed ſhe had all the others. 
© Whatever documents were given her, 
© they were always introduced with 
« Conſider, Miſs, what à fortune you 
% are — 1 lady of your og 
« tune!“ 
girl, thus tutored, not to derive in- 
© folence from the conſideration” of her 
fortune? bokie | 
© The governefs, who had the care of 
*. this young lady, was not very likely to 


enlarge her notions: her only recom- 
no 4 ! 


© me on to ſuch a truſt was, that 

© could — ona French with - 
© out either ſenſe or grammar, and Miſs 
was taught to parler franpoiſe in a 
© broad provincial dialect; for this go- 
© verneſs had never ſeen Paris, and per- 
* haps had never been out of the little 
© village where ſhe was born and bred, 


and converſed only with peaſants, til 


© the came to England to teach langua 
© and fine breeding to a rich heireſs. Te 


« was very natural for Lady Mannin 


© to make ſuth a'choice, who doubtleſs 


© thought it a great diſtind ion to have a 


though the -* forei for governeſs to h daugh- 
„ daughter ee bee herſelf; the er 8 


ter. 


* Nay, my dear, interrupted Miſs 
Woodby; Lady Manning, in this par- 
* ticular, does not differ from many 
« perſqns of the ſirit quality, who com- 
mit the education of their daughters to 
„le vulgar creatures, merely becauſe 
©"they are French j creatures-that, in 
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Paris, er in any of the chief cities in 
© the provinces, would not be thought 
* qualified for a chambermaid to a wo-- 
man of any faſhion, when driven into 
England on account of their religion, 


© as they all pretend, though perhaps it 


© is far want of bread in their on 
© countxy, derive ſuch diſtinction from 


their fliraſy ſack s, their powdered hair, 


© aud their ſpeaking French, that they 
are thought the Rue perſons in the 
© world to form the manners of young 
4 girls of quality. How abſurd ſhould 
© we think it in a French woman. of 
© quality to entertain an aukward York - 
4 — girl with a coarſe clowniſh accent, 
© as Engliſh to her daughter, 
to teach her the language, and carreCt 
© hex pronunciation? And yet notne 


in twenty of the Mademoiſelles in the 


© huuſes of our nability and our French 
© boarding-ſchools are better qualified 
for ſuch an office. But I beg . 
7 * for interrupt ing yau ſo long: 
y 1g to hear what ſort of a life you 
lived in this rich deſpicable family. 

Truly, {aid Miſs Courteney, it 
© was. not very ble. When Lady 
Manning and I were alone, ſhe uſed 
© to entertain me with an account of her 
© 'faxefathers ; ſhe reckoned up among 
© them half a dosen ſheriffs, three lord- 


_ © mayors, and a lung train of aldermen. 


* She lamented the death of her huſband 
© moſt pathetically ; for if he had lived 
two years longer, he would have been 
* elefed 


lord-mayor, and ſhe would have 


lived in the Manſion - houſe, and been 
© queen of the city. Theſe were her 
. words. ; 


© When we were at table, and the ſer⸗ 


| « vants attending, ſhe uſed to turn the 


* diſcourſe upon the, misfortunes of my 
father, lament the ſad condition to 


© which my mother and I were reduced 


© by his death, expreſs great anxiety 


0 ut my brother, and enter into a 


minute diſcuſſion of our affairs. 
When there was company preſent, 


1 ſhe would take notice that I was me- 
bancholy, and tell me that I muſt not 


take misfortunes to heart, and then 
* ſigh as if ſhe was extremely affeted 
« with them herſelf; by which ſhe zecom- 


_ © meyded-me to her viſitors as an objecł 


« of compaſſion, and never faile(l by that 


means to produce ſome inſtances/of 


! negle& towards me: ſo powerfully did 


* that conſideration operate upon moſt 
„„ n 


© © 
. 


* 


+: She would ſharply , ber 
daughter for any ſup want of ci. 
«© yility te me, and paſs over in filence 
any real one; telling her, that if Miſs 
© Courteney had not a fortune, vet ſbe 
* was a gentlewoman ag well as herſelf, 
and that nobody ſhould be deſpiſed for 
© being poor. 4 r 
Such were the continued mortifica. 
tions that I was obliged io endure from 
© this generous benefattre(s; yet l 
© not 8 call them mortifications, be- 
*. cauſe they only excited my cantempt, 
About that time I received a letter from 
my brother, in which he informed me 
© that he was going to travel with 4 
« young Engliſh nableman, whoſe go. 
vernor had died ſuddenty at Leyden, 
and whom he * — to ſucceed 
6 a very advantageous footing, on 
< — of his birth: he deſired —— 
© draw. upon him for what money I had 
© occaſion for, | | 
I received theſe inſults therefore with 
the more indifference, as I knew I could 

put an end to them when I pleaſed, 
quitting Lady Manning's houſe, wh: 

! D's , now dowithout any inconyeni- 


ence to myſelf ; and, foreſecing that 


muſt neceſſarily end in ſomething too 
coarſe for me to diſſemble my reſent- 
ment, I was willing to ſtay till be 
ſhewed herſelf in her true colours, 
whictt would be my juſtification when- 
ever I quitted her. N 


WHEREIN FAMILY-PRIDE AWAKEN# 
THOSE NATURAL AFFECTION? 
WHICH FAMILY-PRIDE HAD $UPs 
' PRESSED, 


© I T was not Jong before 1 had this 
1 opportunity. She deſired me one 
* day to walk with her in the 


© having ſomething to communicate (b 


me greatly to my advantage: and) 


after a profound ſilence of about en 


minutes, ſhe looked archly at me, and 
* aſked me if I could what ſhe had 
* been dowg for me. © Indeed I cans 
% not, NM ” replied I. Wel 
<< then, Iwill well vou, faid ſhe; 0. 
* thing leſs, L affüre you, than provid: 
46 ing you. A huſband,” — ** Indeed' 
© ſaid I, laughing; * and prays Madam) 
25 is this intended huſband?” 
e, come, ſaid ſhe, gravely" — 


— 


c 
c 
* 
Ce 
1 
© this indelicacy in her treatment of me 
1 
c 
c 
c 
c 
ce 


> 


« far 1 tell you who be is, you muſt 


* 

0 « promiſe to make no filly objections; 
” „ ſuch as age, not being a fine gentle- 
? « man, and the like. The perſon I 
e « have in m rye for you is a ſober ſtaid 
J « man, aod bleſſed with means to = 
r « you handſomely, without — 


« pending 


« who is this perſon, Madam?“ —“ 1 


« have A 


« inf ce; bat, in ſhort, 
« [| mean is honeſt Mr. Jones.“ 


imagination had never reached 
© thin 
' for | bad had his Ry 
© ſome time before. „ 7 
by her father out of a 


any 
pariſh- ſchool, 


| he was advanced to be a clerk in her 
' huſband's office; and here, havi 
' ſcraped up a little money, he made ſome 
| ſucceſs | 
' acquired about two thouſand 
Afrer Sir John's death, my lady made, 
© hich her ſteward, with a (alary of fifty 
pounds a year; and he was in this ho- 
' nourable and lucrative polt when ſhe 
F ſed him as a huſband for me. 


© My 1 e was . ſucceeded by a. 
* ftrong inclination to laugh, which, 
f I took no pains to ſuppreſs. 
Aud pray, Madam,“ faid I, “ has 
* this grave perſonage exprefſed any 
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1 A tking to 3 
Ns . © Thope you are not jeſting, faid ſhe. 
* Why, 4 you ex In. 4 to be ſe-, 


* Nous,” replied I, ©* upon ſuch a pro- 
4 9 p N 2 


* Such à propoſal, Miſs l“ repeated 
Lady Manning, colouring z « if my. 


p ter was in your circumſtances, 
1 I ſhould not be ſorry ſuch a propoſal 
— way made to her.” “ Very likely, 


de more 


& 


dodby; but I pat. 1a — 


ter, when riches were 
Me queſtion ; for I was con- 
ty allow ber 


dee could deri: 


- % 
IC ned I 
* - 


* 


- 
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indeed is ſomething!” replied I; © but 


r. ſhe, cc, to : 
« tantalize you a little, by keeping you 
. the perſon . 

i» Although I expected ſome very ab- 
| ſurd and impertinent propoſal, yet my 


ſo ridiculous as this Mr. Jones; 
from himſelf , - 
ad been taken 


© becaiiſe he underſtood writing and ac - 
© counts, to keep his books for him. 
Upon his young miſtreſs s marriage, 


ventures in trade, and . 
Bo. 


xingy hocked at her levelling me. 


I the"fuj ow 
them. Lady 


% 


. 


54+. 


6 Manning made me a ſmarter anſwer, , 
© and delivered with more calmneſs than 
I expected from her. | 


- 


&« If the Earl of ,“ ſaid ſhe, © be- * 


% haved more like an uncle to you, 


% Miſs, it would be oftener remembered” | 


t de- „ that you are his nieces but, as it is, 
ing upon any hody.” — ** That 


© I do not know whether it may not be 
*« an adyantage to you to have it forgot 11 | 
«« for there are ye fc gentlemen of 
© ſmall fortunes who would chuſe an 
« indigent woman of quality. for a. 
« wife.” x 

% TI hope, however, Madam,” faid1, 
«© that none but a gentleman will pre- 
% ſume to offer himſelf to me; and 1 

Hall take care not to juſtify my uncle's 
« 2 by encouraging any impro - 
© peFaddrefs.” —** You are very much 
« in the right, Miſs,” ſaid Lady Man- 
© ning; “one unfortunate marriage in 
te a family is enough... 

„ Tiswell, Madam,” repliedT, burſt · 
« ing into tears; you mean my fa- 
16 ther's, no doubt; but it was no other 


ng. © wiſe unfortunate than that it had not 


the ſanction of my grandfather's con- 
«© ſent; my mother's excellencies juſti- 
&« fied his choice; and ſhe might have, 
* had a fortune too, though not equal. 
6% to what he might have expected, if it, 
t had not been truſted in the hands of 
a villain, who broke to leave his own. 


children fortunes, as many other vil- | 


*« hins have done. 1 
_ * This laſt hint threw Lady Manning. 
into ſome confuſion ; for it was - 
ſpected that her 2 who was. 
a corn - factor, had done the like: and, 
© whether it was that ſhe was afraid of 


© my ſpeaking till plainer, or that ſhe 


* was really concerned for having given 
me ſuch juſt reaſon to complain of her, 
* the thought fit to beg my pardon for 

© what was paſt; and aſſured me, that 
whatever I might think of her, ſhe was 

* unalteraby my friend. . 
In my firſt emotions of reſentment, 

I had reſolved to write to Mr. Damer, 
© and acquaint him with the treatment 
© I had met with, which I knew would 
* bring him immediately to my ielief : 

but 1 conſidered that my leaving Lady : - 


Manning in diſguſt might bave di- 


* agreeable conſequences; for ſhe would 

LIT e * 

s a manner ag to make me appear. iu the 

n | 

tho part of the oppty ecante-they 

* who oppre@ aye that on their Gide © 
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* which is ſure to exculpate them they 
* are rich. Beſides, the ſummer was 
© now almoſt paſt, and ſhe talked of go- 
© ing ſoon to London,where I could take 


an opportunity of leaving her wi-hout 


© any noiſe, and of putting myſelf im- 
© mediately under = guardian's pro- 


BE”: tection; but I was delivered from this | 


* difagreeable ſituation ſooner than I 
expected, and by means which I had 
© then no reaſon to hope for. | 
Lady Manning was defirous of 
* ſpending a few weeks at Bath before 
6 the returned to London, A lady hap- 
« *pened ta be there at that time, who, I 
© afterwards learned, was my great aunt 
« by my father's fide, and bad 
& the example of every branch of his 
: brig in taking no notice of, him 
© after his marriage. 
This lady, Lady Manning became 
. © acquainted with; and not knowing 


© ſhe began one day to exclaim againſt 
©" the pride and folly of people, in low 
© circumſtances, who expect to be con- 
« ſidered on account of their birth, pro- 


© becauſe he was not a gentleman, re- 


« peating my own words with a ſneer; 


© and therefore—Not a proper match for 
© My. Courteney's daughter. 


This being the firſt time ſhe had 


© named me, Lady Meadows (for it was 
her) cried out, in ſome aſtoniſhment— 
„% What, Madam, is that pretty young 


ce lady,“ (fo ſhe was pleaſed to ſay) 


© that I ſaw with you once in the rooms, 
« Mr, Courteney's daughter? 

Lidy Manning anſwering in the 
© affirmative—** Good: Heaven!“ ſaid 
© Lady Meadows, ** and have I lived 


& to hear one of my family ſpoken of 


& with fuch contempt?” R 
One of your family, Madam f“ in- 
c Are Lady Manning, ſurprized. 
446 
« of my family, who has done you too 
% much hohour to accept of an obliga- 
« tion from you ; how could you pre- 
0 ſume to propoſe your feoundrel ftew- 
% ard for a huſband to my niece? But 
4 J will take her out of your hands im- 
cc mediately: you ſhall paid for her 
te board z my nephew's daughter ſhall 
* not lie under an obligation to any up- 
« {tart cit.. | 5 
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_ © faCtreſs, in a woman, who for many 


followed 


© of his marria 


- © filenced the ſoft N of nature, 


yet liſtened to the voice of pride; and, 
© the relation in which ſhe ſtood to me, 


| © been offered her family in the huſband 


better mind. 
© ducing meas an inſtance, and relating 


© how I hadrefuſed an honeſt man whom 
© ſhe had propoſed to me for a huſband, 


great expectations. I went 


es, faid Lady Meadows, one. 


„ father. 


HENRIETTA. | 
It is not to be doubted that Lad 


« Manning replied with great bitter. 
* nefs; but Lady Meadows, from hem 
I afterwards had theſe particulars, was 
in too much emotion ty liſten to he, 
She immediately quitted the walk, for 
they were on the Parade ; and getting 
into her chariot, told Lady Manning 
* that ſhe was going to her lodgings to 
fetch me away. 
- © Fhus, my dear Miſs Woodby, did 


© T recover a relation, a friend, a bene. 


9 2 had had no intercourſe with my 
© father, and difclaimed him, as the re& 
© of his relations had done, on account 
: ſhe, whoſe reſent- 
ment could not. be ſoftened by time, 
* whoſe compaſſion could not be . 
© wakened by diſtreſs; ſhe who had 


from a ſenſe of the affront that had 


© propoſed to me, ſhe did all that bene- 
* volence would have ſuggeſted to 2 


© You may imagine I was gray 

+ ſarprized, when a ſervant informed me 
© that Lady Meadows was at the dom 
© in her chariot, and deſired 1 would 
© come to her. I had often heard my 
© father mention this aunt of his, from 
© whom, before his 2 he had 
own (tairs 


in much confuſion of mind, not know- 
© ing what this ſummons * _ 
© yet preſaging ſome good; as ſoon 
6 4 1 a cc Lady Meadows letdown 
© the a 172 and defired me to come int 
© the chariot. Her footman inftantly 
© opening the door, I got in, and placed 
* myſelf by her, expecting when ſhe 
© would ſpeak, and anxioufly longing 
© for an explanation. | 
Lady Meadows gazed at me in 
© ſilence during ſome moments; ine 
© taking my hand. My dear,” fad 
E ſhe, in a tender accent, ur are ver 
& like your father. Poor Ned!“ 
© the, with ſome emotion, ** he was det 
en kindly vſed.“ The tears ſtreamed 
© from my eyes at this mention of my 
I obſerved Lady Mendes 
* was greatly affected. Oh Nature: 
© thought I, hy were thy tender an 
„ ings ſuppreſſed fo long? — 9 
* weep, my dear,” ſaid ſhez © þ. 
« be both father and mother to you. | 


* _ 


| 
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« Had 1 been in another place, I 
« ſhould have thrown myſelf at her feet, 
i to expre(s my. gratitu for this affec - 
« tionate promiſe. | 
that moment; I took her hand, kiſſed 
«it, and wet it with my tears. She 
« kindly wiped my eyes with her own 
: handb 


erchief ; then looking again in 


© my face, as if with pleaſure—** You 


« are like your mother too, I ſuppoſe,” 
« ſaid he: I never ſaw her; but I 
« have heard that ſhe was very hand- 
« ſome.” 

This obliging manner of mention- 
ing my mother, which I ſo little ex- 
* pected from her, quite ſubdued me. 
« My dear,” ſaid ſhe, ©** what is paſt 
cannot be helped; you are my daugh- 
« ter now you ſhall be no longer ob- 
« Ji 


per as ſhe ſpoke, ** has herſelf told me 
« the inſolence of her treatment of you. 
* She then gave me an account of what 


* had paſſed upon the Parade, as I have 


already related to you. 

6 =." Manning thought to have 
* mjured me in your opinion, ſaid I; 
* and ſhe has made me ha 
* wakening your tenderneſs for me: I 
* now forgive her for all her inſults.” 

* But I never will forgive her, in- 
* terrupted Lady Meadows. As ſoon 
* as we come to my lodgings, you ſhall 
*-ſend for your cloaths, and never more 
enter her doors. 

* I was very unwilling to part with 


— Manning in this manner, and 


ed my aunt to allow me to go and 

* take leave of her civilly ; but ſhe poſi- 
* tively refuſed, and I found ſhe could 
" not endure the leaſt contradiction, 
* which is indeed one of her foibles. I 
* therefore contented myſelf with writ- 
" Ing to her, and acquainted her with 
Lady re in my fa- 
wur; I made the beſt apology I could 

/ for leaving her ſo ſuddenly.” and ex- 
g | var ſome concern at the miſunder- 
| Janding there was between Lady Mea - 
x dows and her, which made it impoſ- 
idle for me to wait on her, 

\  Paliteneſs, my dear, is ſometimes a 
, Bat tax upon ſincerity. Lady Man- 
„ Ming had certainly treated me very ill, 
ud, in ſtrict juſtice, I was not obl ed 
Nee any reſpect to a woman — * 
„A violated all the laws of hoſpitality 
with regard to me : but cuſtom de- 
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I cobld not ſpeak at 


to Lady Manning. That wo-- 
man, purſyed ſhe, riſing in her tem- 
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cides arbitrariiy in theſe caſes; and 

per ſons, in a certain condition of life, 


make a ſcience of hating one another 
with all the good-breeding and com- 


plaiſance imaginable. 

© Lady Manning, according to this 
rule, returned a civil anſwer to my 
letter, | wiſhed me all happineſs, and, 
wherever ſhe went, let looſe all the 
aſperity of her tongue againſt me. 


One calumny prop ated by her hurt 


me more than the reſt: ſhe confidently 


reported that I hag fatrificed my con- 


ſcience to my intereſt ; and that, upon 
my aunt's promiſing to ſettle her whole, 


fortune upon me at her death, I had 


turned Roman Catholick ; for Lady 

Meadows had been perverted to that, 

religion by her huſband, and, like all, 
roſelytes, was extremely bigotted to 
er new principles. 


YN thought it became me to diſeoun- . 


tenance this report as much as poſ-, 
ſible z therefore I was more regular 
than ever in my attendance at church: 
and although my aunt, after we came. 
to London, would often have engaged 
me to go to maſs with her; intending, 
no doubt, to work me to her _ 
by degrees; yet I conſtantly and ſtea- 
dily refuſed to gratify her in this par- 
ticular, though in every other I ſtudied. 
to oblige her as much as poſſible, She 
would often engage me in arguments, 
upon the ſubject of religion, which L 
nerally ſtrove to evade; and when I 
Toad that would not do, I defended. 
myſelf with great coubage, and with 
ſo much ſucceſs, that ſhe would tell 
me with an air, half ſmiling, half 
angry, I was too hard for her, and 
that ſhe would confign me over to her. 
chaplain. | | 
© This chaplain, whoſe name is Dan- 
vers, is a prieſt of the order of the 
Jeſuits : he had been recommended ta 
Lady Meadows hy her late huſband, 
whoſe memory ſhe adored ; and this 
werful intereſt, joined to the Jeſuit's 
inſinuating manners, acquired him ſo 
t credit with Lady ows, that 
he governed herſelf wholly by his 
advice; and that the great work of 
her ſalvation might be perfected, and 
her every word and action be under 
his direction, he lived in the honſe 
with her, where he ruled in a moſt ar- 
bang mags his abſolute empire 
er the conſcience 5 of. my lady, ren- 
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* dering his dominion over all that had 


© as he could deſire. 


Here Henrietta ſtopped, obſerving her 


friend to look at her watch, Which pro- 
duced an exclamation that the reader 
will find in the following chapter. 


CHAP, III. 

WHICH INTRODUCES A JESVIT 70 

THE ACQUAINTANCE OF THE 
READER. | | 


© JH! my dear, cried Miſs Wood- 
AF by, Im in deſpair to find 


it is ſo late, I muſt leave you now; but. 


© T am ſo impatient to hear the reſt of 
© your ſtory, that, if yuu will give me 
© leave, I will breakfaſt with you to- 
© marrow, and as' ſoon as my eager 
© curioſity is ſatisfied, we will go to- 
© gether to Mrs. Egret's.“ 

- She then defired a chair might be ſent 
for; © And in the mean time, ſaid the, 
« we will ſtep into the ſhop; I will make 
© alittle purchaſe on purpoſe to ſee your 
« landlady, whom you ſeem to diſlike 
© ſo much.“ ED EN 

Ladeed I do not like her, replied 
Henrietta, and yet ſhe is mighty 
© civil.'—" Well," Ed 1 5 by, 
vipping down ſtairs, I'll give you 
e Ry inks of her when I bave ſtudied 
her a little.“ 8 0 
Miſs Courteney was following her 
into the ſhop, when perceiving the young 
dem e was dere the day be- 
fore, in diſcourſe with Mrs. Eccles, ſhe 
pulled Miſs Woodby by the fleeve, 


Philpecing, © Don't go in now, there is d 
* 


© ſome with her. Indeed, but 
© 1 will,” replied Miſs Woodhy, who 


ſaw the glimpſe of a laced coat, for which 


ſhe had always a violent paſſion, * and 
ſo ſhall you likewiſe.” 

Saying this, ſhe pulled Miſs Courte- 
ney in, and, ſwimming up to Mrs, 
Eccles, bid her, with a vey air, ſhow 
her ſome ribbands and blond laces. 

The young gentleman, as ſoon as the 


ladies appeared, wade them a profound 


bow; and, fixing his eyes on Henrietta's 

ce, ſeemed to contemplate it with aſto- 
niſhment and delight. 8 
Mean time Mifs Woodby was play- 
ing over a thouſind fantaſtick airs, and 
uttering as many, pretiy abſurdities, 


which the had ro admired coming 
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from the mouths of beauties, wi 
© any dependance on her as uncontrouled ties, without 


fleQting that ſhe herſelf was no beauy, 

irs. Fecles perceived her foible in. 
mediately, and took oceaſion, wher ſhe 
was ſhewing her ſome new-faſkioned 
caps, to tell her, that ſuch a one would 
ſuit the air of her face ; that this colowed 
ribband was moſt proper to ſhew the luſtre 


of her eyes; obſerved that ſhe had wor. 


derful fine hair, and begged to know 


wa cut it. as | 
Henric a hi in 'pain for her 
friend, . perſonal compliment 


were by no means Ker. endeayoured 


to relieve the confuſion ſhe ſuppoſed the 
was under, by diverting her attention 
to ſumething elſe, and aſked her opinion 
of ſome Dreſden work that was lying be. 
fore them. But Miſs Woodby had no 
leiſure to anſwer her; for the gentleman, 
conceiving that it was eaſier to introduce 
ſome converſation to her than to Mi 


. Courteney, whole mingled modeſty and 


dignity ſtruck him with awe, addreſſed 
a triſſing queſtion to Miſs Woodby, 


. which ſhe anſwered with ſuch an aſſedted 


ſprigbtlineſs as encouraged him to talk 
to her with the familiarity of an old ac- 
quaintance. 

Miſs Woodby was exceſſively de- 
lighted with his addreſs to her, and play- 
ed off all the artillery of eyes, air, and 
wit, upon him, Happy was it for the 

oung | entleman, = courageouſly 
ore all her attacks, that this fire was 
given from two little grey eyes, over 


- which her forehead hung like a precipice; 


and that this form, which was thrown 
into a thouſand different attitudes w 
ſtrike him, was ſo diftoried by nature 
as to leave little more for affegtation to 


The chair had been waiting half.an 
hour without Miſs Woodby's n 
it, when Henrietta, who was not at 

pleaſed e figure her friend made, 
told her, ſmiling, that ſhe would not 
let her ſtay any longer, for fear the 
hr by that means be diſappointed 
of her company at breakfaſt the next 
"tt vow, my. dear, you are in the 
* right,” cried Miſs Woodby, * 10 fl 
me away: for my aunt is waiting fu: 
per for me—l am a giddy creatrtt. 
She then defired Mrs. Eccles to put un 
the things ſhe had bought; for, in the 
15 of ber heart. &g hag bought 

eat many. S. Eccles 
her the 
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pl-afure of ſerying ſo agreeable a lady 
8 Te gentleman would hand her into 
her chair, which Miſs Woodby accepted 
with a very gallant air, after ſhe had 
affured Miſs Courtene aloud, that ſhe 
would be with her in the morning; and 
told her in a whiſper, that her landlady 
waz 4 very pretty behaved woman. 
Henrietta went up to her chamber 
directly, to the great diſappointment of 
the young gentleman, who, finding there 
was no probability of ſecing her again 
that hight, went away diſburthened of a 
heart which he had left with the charm- 
ing Manger. | 
She was now ſummoned to ſupper by 


the young lady her viſiter. This has 
been a lucky day to me, ſaid the, 
« for I have let my firſt floor ut a very 
© good price, conlidering the ſeaſon of 
© the year.'——" Iam glad ot it,” ſaid the 
young lady. * That is very obhging 
' of you, dear Miſs,” ſaid Mrs. 
Eccles; —— may ſtill have the uſe 
© of the dining-room when you have 
company; for my lord will be ſeldom 
© at home in the day, thefe lodgings be. 
ing only to ſleep in. But how do you 
* like him ? Is he not a mighty agree - 
* able man ? Dear ſoul! not a bit of 
* pride in him! | | 
Do you mean the gentleman I ſaw 
in the ſhop?” ſaid Miſs Courteney. 
Ves, returned Mis. Eccles, * he is 
* alord, I affure you. Well,* ſoid 
Miſs Courteney, * I am glad you are not 
* to loſe cne lodger without getting 
* another, for I muſt leave you to-mor- 
row. “ Howe replied Mrs, Eccles, 
with an altered countenance, * I hope 
. 7 are only in jeſt. Upon my word 
* Iam incarneſt,* (aid Mis Courteney, 
* lam forry for it, Madam,” reſumed 
ſhe, © but this is very ſhort notice. 
Nenrietta was a little ſurprized at the 
R with which ſhe ſpoke theſe 
words, ſo different from her uſual 
complaiſance : but ſhe would not ſeem 
to take notice of it, and only told her, 
tit was not her deſign to ſtay more 
than a few days at this end of the town, 
ng affairs fo tranſact in the city, 
which would oblige her for her own con- 
 remence to take lodgings there. 
Mrs. Eccles appeared ſatisfied with this 


12 | a cloud hung upon her 


duri 1 


1 ; 


Mrs. Eccles, who was fall of praiſes of 
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as much as poſſible, and retired to her 


chamber, with new prejudices againſt 
her landlady, that made her rejoice in 


Mik Woodby came according to her 
iſe to breakfaſt, in a of ſpi- 
rits; and had ſcarce taken a feat, when 
ſhe aſked _ the ney 4 wha 
entertained her ſo y in 
. 5+ _ her, the ſaw — 
him; © for the moment you was gone, 
ſaid ne, I went up ſtairs: but really, 
© my Jae, 1 wander you ie 
$ poke, with his cannon me- 
© thought it was trifling.” 
: Oh cle Miſa Woods b 
* there is an inexpreſſible charm in t 
trifling chat of a pretty ſenſible fellow, 
when we know he ſubmits to it only 
© ta pleaſe us women. Truly, ſaid 
Miſs Courteney, your ſex is not ob- 
* liged to you for that compliment. Muſt 
© a man then talk nonſenſe to be ac- 


* ceptable to us?“ Lord! how grave 


you are, my dear,“ faid Miſs Wood- 
byz © why, don't you know that IT am 
* the verieſt coquet in nature, and take 
* an infinite pleaſure in making a wiſe 
© man look and talk like a fool? 

* A coquet, my dear!” in | 
Henrietta, ſurprized; * no; ſurely.— 
Indeed but I am, replied Miſs - 
ty; and I verily think I ſhould not be 
in the leaſt concerned to ſee a hundred 


men dying of love for me.“ In. 
* deed!” ſaid'Miſs C IC. 


Yes, 
© indred,* repeated the other ; © but wh 

© that ſtare of aſtoniſhment? are del 
* notions ſo new to you Pais Why, 
vo,“ heſitated Miſs Courteney, whoſe 
aſtoniſhment arſe. from the contem- 

plation of the figure which uttered all 
this extravagance, * I bave ſomewhere 
met in my courſe of reading with 
© ſuch fantaſtical notions, but I cannot 
© ſay that I ever thought I ſhould hear 
them avowed by a young lady of your 
good ſenſe. Oh | your ſervant for 
that compliment, returned Miſs 


Woodby, bowing; “ but on the article | 


'© of vanity we are all fools. But come, 
* my dear, make your tra, and then re- 
* ſume your ſtory; for I die with im- 
+ patzencg to hear it. 

1 a yom Frones m_ me,” ſaid 
Henrietta, till I am got to Mrs. Egret s, 

: for I ſhall uot be eaſy till 1 am out 
©<. this. houſe. '=-*. Why haue you ſuch a 
« diflike to this houſe ? ſaid] 1 
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39 
by; I proteſt T think your landlady 

© a mighty civil, obiiging woman. 
* Well, I don't like her, replied Hen- 
retta; © the has Jet her firſt floor all on 
© a ſudden to the gentleman we ſaw in 
the ſhop.— And how does that af- 
* tet you?” interrupted Miſs Woodby. 
Henrietta bluſhed at this queſtion ; ſhe 
was not willing to own that ſhe thought 
there was ſome deſign in his coming, 
and expected her friend would have made 
that inference herſelt; but finding ſhe 
did not, ſhe endeavoured to divert her 
attention from the hint ſhe had dropped, 
by ſaying ſhe had fet her heart upon 
mg to Mrs. Egret's, and had told 


rs. Eccles that ſhe was to leave her to- 
da * | 
l That was vety imprudently done of 


vou, faid Mi oodby, before 
© you knew whether Mrs. t could 
* accommodate you with lodgings; but 
© gown the truth now, purſued ſhe, did 
you not put yourſelf into a flutter 
* upon hearing the gentleman had taken 
* lodgings here? 

$ „I cannot help ſaying I was 
6 POS it, replied Henrietta, and 
* the more when J heard he was a man 
of quality; for ſurely theſe lodgings 
© are much too mean for a perſon Tust 
rank.“ 1 
ls he a man of quality?” exclaimed 
Mifs Woodby: © Oh! the dear crea- 
ture! I proteſt I am quite in love with 
© him now; I doat on a man of quality. 
And pray, why ſhould his comin 
* fright you away? Ah! my dear, 
fad ſhe, miling archly, © had I not rea- 
* fon far ſaying a moment ago, that on 


the article of vanity we are all fools? 


© Now are you ready to imagine here is 
© a plot between this young nobleman 
and Mrs. Eccles againſt your fair ſelf, 
Poor lady l' purſued ſhe, laughing, 
© this preſumptuous knight will certainly 


0 u away.” 

« Your are in : gay humour to-day," 
ſaid Miſs Courteney, bluſhing; * but, 
* raillery a-part, it imports me greatly 
© not to be known: this lord, as Mrs. 
© Eccles ſays he is will no — have 3 
0 t man ons coming after him; 
2 13 be 4 — z and, if 
© you knew what I have to dread in that 
* caſe, I am fire you would think it 
* reaſonable for me to be deſirous of 
leaving this houſe.” | 

F You will be in more danger of a 


. | 
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* diſcovery at Mrs. Egret's, ſaid Mg 
Woodby; © her- houſe is much 
than this, and the is very ſeldom with. 
out N of faſhion in it.— But! 
can keep in my chamber, Sud He. 
rietta. And what hinders you from 
* doing ſo here?” ſaid Miſs Woodby. 
* Ah! it is as I ſaſpected ; you are cer. 
* tainly apprehenfive of being conveyed 
© to ſome ifland in an immenſe lake,” 

But, my dear Miſs Woodby,“ aid 
Henrietta, laughing, Why, have you 
* changed your mind about my going 
© to Mrs. Egret's?'—* I have nat 
changed my mind,* replied Miſs 
Woodby; * I am ready to do what | 
a 4 but it is my opinion that if 
Mrs. Egret cannot furniſh you with a 
© lodging, you will be very ſafe her, 
© and I will be with you as often as [ 
can. — Ah, my dear, ſaid Mi 
Courteney, mimicking the tone ſhe had 
uſed to her; but come write a line to 
* Mrs. Egret, to know if ſhe has a fingle 
© room to ſpare, and I ſhall be ſatisfied,” 

Miſs Woodby ird mediately compled 
with her requeſt, and a porter was dif. 
patched to St. James's Street, who ſoon 
returned with a billet from Mrs. Egret 
to Miſs Woodby, expreſſing her concem 
that ſhe could not accommodate her 
fnend. | |; 

Well, faid Henrietta, when the 
heard this, I find I mult be contented 
© to ſtay here a few days longer; but 
remember I claim your promile to be 
© with me as often as you can. —“ That 
you may depend upon, faid Miſs 
Woodby; and now | claim your's to 
* finiſh your hiſtory; I am imparient 0 
hear — you came off with this 
© doughty chaplaip.” 


CHAP. IV. 


IN WHJCH OUR KHEROINE ENGAGES 
HERSELF IN A VERY UNEQUAL 
\ CONTEST. 


© I Muſt confeſs," ſaid Mifs Courty- 
ney, reſuming her narrative, that 
L had no inclination to engage in 
religious diſpute with a man wi 
© learning — abilities furniſhed bim 
© with ſo many advan over me; 
© therefore, whenever he gave the con- 
« verfation that turn, I general 
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burt a cauſe I had fo much at heart, 
„by defending it weakly. * 

© However, I wes often drawn in to 
« anſwer by ſome a 8 abſurdity ad- 
« yanced by his, wh hit ſeemed mighty 
eaſy to refute. ; ) 
Me. Danvers would liſten to me with 
« wonderful attention, obſerve the moſt. 
minute exactneſs in his reply, as it 
hat 1 had urged. had indeed great 
© force : nay, he would ſometimes ſeem 
« a little preſſed by my arguments; pauſe 
"for a few moments, as if he found it 
«neceſſary to collect all his firength 
« againſt ſo potent an adverſary; and, 
0 * a well - turned compliment on my 
© underſtanding, he would reſume the 
© argument, in which he never failed to 
© puzzle, though he could not convince 
© me; but always concluded with a de- 
© claration that I was too hard for him; 
© and it was well he had the beſt fide of 
© the Ieh for nothing but truth 


* could ſtand againſt ſuch ſubtilty of rea- 
© ſoning, | 
. | © Theſe praiſes always left me in a 


very good diſ, oſition to renew the ſub- 
© je& whenever an opportunity offered. 
© 1 began to be extremely fond of diſ- 
© puting with the 3 and, inſtead 
of ſhunning it, as I uſed to do, I even 
invited his oppoſition. 

T have heard it obſerved, that vani- 
* ty cheats many a woman out of her ho- 


© ig me out of my religion; for this 
© Jeſuit, by his inſidious, praiſes, had 
y given me ſuch a confidence in my ta- 
* lent of reaſoning, that I began to be- 
* lieve, if he did not make a proſelyte of 
me, I ſhould certainly make one of 


* him; and, in my eager purſuit of vic- 
© tory, I ſometimes mgaged myſelf be- 
* yond my ſtrength, received ſuch 
* checks, that if my faith was not over- 
* thrown, yet it was ſtrangely ſtaggered: 
* but ſome diſguſt which 1 took to the 
manners of the chaplain 


from the poiſon his ine, and 
© made me OY 


all my reliſh 
. 


* My aunt, who was certainly 
„ Wiirous of my converſion, was muc 
; pleaſed with her chaplain's zeal to for- 
„ ward'fo great a work; and, that ſhe 
might giye no interruption to our diſ- 
* courſe, the would often leave us alone 
* for hours 


ſerved me 


© Atluch times, the Jeſuit would be 
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laviſh of -his compliments and 
— of which my ee would 
even come in for a ſhare. He would 
gate on my face till he Joſt the chain 
of his diſcourſe, and, by his inatten-, 
tion to what he was ſaying, gave me, 
many advantages over him; and of- 
ten, while he was purſuing his argu- 
ment with. great warmth, be would. 
lay his hand on mine; hold it for feve- 
ral minutes together, and prefs it o 
violently, that I could hardly help. 
crying out. 
© All this, however, would not have 
© ſtartled me; but one day, taking oc- 
* calion, upon ſomething I bad ſaid, to 
© break into an exclamation of ſurprize 
* at my prodigious underſtanding, he. 
* kifled my hand in a kind of rapture; 
© and having once taken this liberty, be 
repeated it ſeveral times, to my great 
* confuſion and ſurptixe. 70 
© There are ſuſpicions, my dear, 
© which, againſt perſons of a certain 
© character, one dare not even avow to 
one's ſelf, I was ſhocked, yet would 
© not venture to examine why;z I could 
never endure to be alone with him, yet 
never aſked myſelf the reaſon; my 
© eyes, as it were, mechanically avoid- 
© ed his; his civilities were odious to me. 
© Tf he enquired after my health, I 
© anſwered him coldly, without know 
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. © ing 1 did fo; and when he launched 
© nour; I am ſure it was well nigh cheat- 


into any of his uſual praiſes, I was 
© downright rude to him, yet ſcarce per - 
© ceived it myſelf, 


© I now fo carefully ſhunned being 


© alone with him, that notwithſtanding 
© he ſought opportunities of engaging 
me in private, which heightened m 

* diſguſt, yet he never could find any. 


This conduct, if he had any guilt in 


© his heart, muſt certainly give him 
© cauſe to think I had detected it; and 
© indeed I ſoon found, by my aunt's 
© altered behaviour, that he was endea- 
* youring to undermine me in her af- 
c fection. y 1 . 

'© The little peeviſhneſs I obſerved in 
© her towards me, I imputed at firſt to 
her chagrin at my having diſappointed 
© her wiſhes in not becoming a convert 
© to that” religion ſhe vrofelled; but I 


© ſoon found that ſhe had been made to 


© conceive ſtrange notions of me. 

© objeQted to the gaiety of my diſpoſition; 
© ſhe did not like that crowd of lovers, 
© as ſhe phraſed it, that followed me, 
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© and were encoura | d my coqvet 
© airs, and the pleaſure I ſhewed in be- 
* ng admired. 

o 


t is certain, that the report of the 


© fortune my aunt deſigned for me, pro- 


t cured me addreſſes from ſeveral men, 


© whom as ſhe did not approve, fo neither 


© did I encourage; having, in reality, 
none of that ſort of vanity which is gra- 


© tified by a great many pretenders of 
© this kind, nor did I feel the leaft par- 
C _ to any one of them; ſo that [ 
© told her it would give me no uneaſineſs 
© if the forbid their viſits for the future, 
* which, fince I found they were dil. 
© agretable' to her, I would have done 
© myſelf, if I had thought it hecame me 
to take that liberty in her houſe. This 
< declaration would not ſatisfy my aunt: 
© ſhe had further views; I muſt marry, 
© and ſhe muſt chuſe a huſband for me, 
« withoutleaving me, in an affair that fo 
© nearly concerned my happinels, even 
© 2 negative voice. 


© I have no doubt but that the perſon 
* ſhe pitched upon was recommended to 


© her by the chaplain; he was a Roman 
© Catholick baronet, had a large eſtate, 
© was'not much above ſixty years of age, 
C his'perſon juſt not horrivle, and he was 
© not quite a fool. This was the man 

whom my aunt propoſed to me, or 
me to accept ; for 
© he had modeſty enough not to try to 
© engage my affeQions, till he had ſe- 
C'Y her conſent, and was admitted 


© jn form to make his addreſſes to me. 


My aunt indeed allowed that tnere 
was ſome diſproportion in our years; 
© but then he had a good citate, and I 


« was wholly dependent upon her; his 


« perſon, the acknowledged, was not 
very amiable, but he was a baronet, and 
could give me a title. To be ſure, 
© the ſaid, he was nat a man of bright 
& parts, but he would make a good ſet- 
« tlement on me;”” and concluded with 


7 aſſuring me, that my chearful conſent 


« wauld greatly endear me to her, which 
© T ſhould find by the diſpoſition ſhe 
© would make in her will. | 

My avnt, having thus anticipated 
every objection I could make, and, in 
her opinion, fully anſwered them all, 
I thought it would be to no ae to 
« diſpute with her on points already de- 
© cided; I therefore © contented myſelf 
© with declaring, that I could not like 


* Sir Iſaac Darby ( for that was hisnanie;) 
that I ſhould be miſerable if I married 


* the, **: more compliance from that 
« ſweetnels J have keen fond of ſop- 


c him; that I was extremely happy l 


my preſent ſituation, and had now 
to change it. —— 

Lady Meadows, I perceived, nz 
little offended at is ſo poſitive à de. 
claration; but I had nothing for it 
but ſteadineſs. ** L expeſied.” ſd 


66 N 
poſing in your temper; and from your 
40 good ſenle, a greater Abende to 


« Four own intereſt.” 
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tion could furni 


I aſſured her, 


that it was and ever ſhould be my ſin- 


cereſt endeavour to avoid offendi 
her; that I would admit no offer but 


ſuch as ſhe ſhould approve; and that! 


would guard my heart againſt any pre. 
ference which — not 1 ö 
her: more than this I told her was 
not in my power, to promiſe, for 
no conſideration of intereſt could pre- 
vail upon me to give my hand to a 
man whom it was impollible for me 
either to love of eſteem, ._ | 
Finding ſhe liſtened to me patiently, 
J urged every p my 1magina- 
me with, to prove 
to her that ſuch an engagement, en- 
tered into upon pecuniary motives only, 
could not be happy, and might be, 
very miſerable. T ged ſhe would 
not think of diſpoſing of me in mar- 
riage, till I ſeemed lels ſatisfied with 
my preſent happy lot; and that, by 
giving me no ſuperior duties in dome- 
ſtick life io fulfi], ſhe mightentitleher- 
ſelf to all my .undivided cares, af- 
fection, and aſſiduity. 
My aunt ſeemed affected with what 
I ſaid: the told me ſhe had no inten» 
tion to force my inclination ; that, 
loving me ſo well as ſhe did, it wu 


natural for her to wiſh to ſee me ſet- 


tled ; that Sir Iſaac Darby was a "wy 
advantageous offer; ſhe recommen 
to me to Conſider well what I refuſ 


and to conquer my unreaſonable diſ- 
like of him if poſſible, | 


If it were poſſible, Madam,” te- 


© pliedT, © your command would make 
© me attempt it, but" © No 


c more buts now, 


enrietta,” inter. 
rupted my aunt; Sir Iſaac dines bet 


«© to- day; remember I expect you 
t treat him civilly at leaſt, ſince he has 
© ſo great a regard for you. 


* 
* 
s 


I ſmiled, curtſied, and went out of 
the room where this long con verſation 
had been held, for I heard the c ap- 


lain's tep in my aunt's dreſipg-roomj 


- I 
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+ *-bince I was obli 


© and this being the hour when he gene- 
rally joined us, I choſe to avoid ſee- 
* ing him then, for fear he ſhould pre- 
© yail upon her to exact ſomething more 
than civility from me to the odious 
© wretch, who had thus bartered for me 
« without my conſent. 12 
did not appear in the dining- 
© room till dinner was ready to be ſerve; 
© my antiquated lover approached with 
12 janty air, and a fliding bow; and 
(Ol don t you c kiſſed 
© my hand, as he led me to my ſeat. 
Nothing but the reſpect I owed my 
© aunt could have hindered me from 
© laughing at this ridiculous diſplay of 
, lacy in the old man; for age has 
no claim to our reverence, if not ac - 
* companied by thoſe qualities from 
© whence it derjves it's worth.  Wiſ- 
dom, gravity, the triumph 
* of over paſſions, prejudice, and 
© folly z all theſe. we expect to find in 
* fulneſs of years, We theſe make it's 
© wrinkles not only rEſpeCtable but even 


© In Sir Iſaac Darby, age was con- 
c — as well = 9 he 
* wanted to be young, in ſpite of time; 
be talked and laughed aloud; he ſtrut- 
* ted about the room; he adjuſted his 
bag, for he wag dreſt up to five and 
* twenty; he hummed a tune; I fat 
* ſharing with aſtoniſhment at him. 

From what, had paſſed between my 
© aunt and I in the morning, I had no 
* reaſon to imagine that Sic Tae would 
* be treated as a declared and authoriſed 
* lover; hut ſome time after dinner was 
* over, Mr, Danvers withdrew, and my 
* aunt, upon ſome trifling pretence, fol- 


* © lovely. 


© loving him, I was left alone with the 


> old baronet. I would inſtantly have 
- quitted the room; but, remembering 


chat my aunt had required civility of 


we at least, I reſolved not to affront 
bim, by leaving him to himſelf; and 
ö to ſtay, I would 
draw {ume amuſement from the ridi- 
* £ulous ſcene before me. 1 


Ibo not whether it was from 


A* articular arehneſs in my looks 
Juſt theg 


countenance. to a kind of — gra- 


Ko ) or whethet the old man was at a 
* $ in hat mahner he ſunduld form 

dence ſee męd yow, for the firtt - 
time, 2 farſake him, and he ſat ſilent 


— 
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during ſeveral minutes, ſtealing a 


© and 


* 


„ no aſthma, 


* 


3 


glance at me every now and then: 
* while I, with a formal air, played my 
© fan, and increaſed his confuſion b 


my filence, At length he quitted his 


© own chair for that which my aunt had 

© ſat in, and which was next me; and 

© drawing it ſtill nearer to me, he made 

© a motion to take my hand, which T 

«withdrew as haſtily as if a ſnake had 

© touched it... | 
This action a little diſconcerted him 

© but taking courage again, after a pre « 

© luding hem, he began“ Charming 

% Miſs Courteney, I don't doubt but 

« Lady Meadows has informed you of 

* the violence of my<—" Here an 

© unlucky cough interrupted his ſpeech, 

d him ſo long, that he ho 

* black in the face; his endeavours to 

© ſuppreſs it having, as I believe, almoſt 

« choaked him, I roſe up in a ſeemin 

0 fright, as if I had deſigned to call f 

s * L520 finding his cough had 

* ceaſed, I ſat down again at a greater 

© diſtance than Nb; 5 Bs 

l fancy the town air does not agree 

« with you, Sir, ſaid I; © it is cer- 

{« tainly very had for aſthmatical diſ- 

« erden.. DR. TY 

Oh, Madam!“ ſaid he, “ this is 

I got a ſlight cold the 

« other night at Spring ns; for 

6 we ſtaid very late, and the ground 

% was damp : but I came off better than 

« any of my companions, tw6 or three 

4% of whom are ſtill laid ip with colds. 

„ But tell me, dear Miſs Coutteneys 

<< did you receive; favourably the decla- 

« ration your aunt: made in my name 

« May I hope, or am I doomed to de- 


© (pair?” whinedout the ſu nuated 
inamorato, with an hi ogle, 
© which-he deſigned for a languſm. 


..« Dy Sir,“ replied I, exceſſively 
© ſhocked at his folly, ** theſe Arcadian 
c ſtrains da not become your wiſdom 
« and gravity. My aunt did mention 
% your propoſal to me, but I cannot 


accept them, I have no inclination td 


% change my condition. | 

„% How admirably this p ſeriouſ- 
« neſs fits on thoſe ſweet features“ 
fſaid the wretclis looking confidently at 
me, without being in the leaſt mor- 
© tified with my uke. But, my 
« dear Miſs Courteney; you muſt change 
« yout, mind —indeed you mand 
« your condition 9 my fair one,” 
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od Any 6 I may, Sir,“ ſaid I, 

% Oh, that charming perhaps !** ſaid 
© he, © it reſtores me to life." 

Was there ever any thing ſo _—_ 
* ing, my dear? I proteſt I could hardly 
© help abuſing the ridiculous old man. 

LS | really think, Sir,“ ſaid I, look 


ing at him with infinite contempt, 


© that my ſeriouſnefs would become 
« your age, as well as my youth; but,” 
* purſued I, rifing, © to put an end to 
4 all your hopes, be pleaſed to know, 
** that I am determined never to give 
« my hand till I can give my heart with 
* it; for I have no notion of being per- 
*« jured at the altar, and of vewing to 
« love, -honour, and obey, when it is 
„% impoſſible for me to do either. 

© I went out of the room when I had 
© ſaid theſe words, leaving the baronet 
to mumble the ends of his fingers with 
© his gums; for he affected to bite his 
© nails, as ſome perſons who really have 
teeth do, when they are angry. 

© I met my aunt as I was going to my 
©* own chamber. What, Henrietta!“ 
© ſaid ſhe, ** have you left Sir Iſaac 
« alone? I ſuppoſe you have treated 
© him rudely; but come, you mult re- 
te turn with me. —* I will, if you in- 
« ſiſt upon it, Madam,” ſaid I, / but 
« I, had much rather be excuſed,” — 
©& Indeed!” ſaid my aunt, looking alittle 
* angrily on me, and with that grave 
« face too but I ſhall not inſiſt upon 
« it, Miſs, and ſo you may go up to 
« your own room, it you pleaſe.” 

© Although I was very glad to be at 
© liherty to retire, yet my aunt's per- 
© miſhon was given in ſuch a manner 
that I ſaw ſhe was offended with me 


for deſiring it. I had experienced the 
© obſtinacy of her temper on ſeveral oc- 


* caſions; and I was convinced that if ſhe 
© ſet her heart upon mawying me to the 
* haronet, ſhe would uſe oo utmoſt en- 
© deavours to carry her point, and the 
© loſs of her favour * probably be 
* the conſequence of diſappoint- 
ment. 


C HAP. V. 
CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF $OME 
DIFFICULTIES OUR HEROINE WAS 
- INVOLVED IN, ARISING FROM AN 
OLD EXPLODED NOTION, THAT 


> INTEREST . OUGHT. NOT To BE 
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THE SOLE CONSIDERATION ty | 
" MARRIAGE, ' | 


Por of theſe melancholy refee. 
tions, I reſolved to write W 


Mr. Damer, acquaint him with what 
had paſſed, and intreat his advice ih 
the uneaſy and perplexed ſtate of my 
mind. Not that L bad the leaſt inten. 
tion of being governed by it, if here. 


commended to me compliance wich 


my aunt's commands in favour of the 
baronetz but this 1 was well aſſured, 
from his good ſenſe and natural rec. 
titude of mind, he would not do, fince 
it could never be ſuppoſed that fuch a 


man could be my choice; but I was 


willing to ſtand clear in his opini 
and pay bim the deference 2 


due to the quality of guardian, which 
he had fo kmdly-affumed. 


© I had been writing near two hours, 
for I had given him a circumſtantial 
detail of every thing that-had paſſed 
with regard to the baronet, whoſe cha- 
racter I treated with great contempt ; 
but, what was worſe, my aunt. herſelf 
did not eſcape ſome ſatirical ſtrakes of 
my pen for her ready concurrence with 
the old man's propoſals z and although 
I mentioned her (as it was my duty) 


with all imaginable love and reſped, 


yet I could not help humorouſly nally- 
ing upon ſome of her notions, which 
were really odd enough, and I placed 


them in the moſt glaring light. 


© The prodigious length bf my letter 
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firſt gave me notice that I had been a 
long time thus employed; and, look- 
ing at my watch, i found it was paſt 
our uſual hour for tea, and wondered 
that I had not been ſummoned don 
ſtairs. T therefore made haſte to con- 


clude my letter, that I might ſend it 
to. the poſt, when my aunt anfortt- 


nately entered the room. I ſtarted 
from my chair when I ſaw her; 
haſtily craſhing: the letter all in my 
hand, I put it into my pocket, not 
without betraying ſome ſigns of con- 
esa... 

« 80, Henrietta, faid my aunt, 


have I caught you? - Caught me 


« Madam," faid I, conſidering whether 


ſhe might not have been looking over 


my ſhoulder while I was writ ſo 
ſaueily about her; for gui ke love, 


makes every thing ſeem poflible that 


ewe fear. d Ves, ſaid ne, baue 
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60 not been writing? Nay, don't 
40 La, it,” purſued ſhe, for I heſitated, 


« d defire to ſee my letter; it is 
T n that poor Sir Ifaac Darby 
« was rejected with ſo much ſcorn, wheu 


« rreſpond privately. 
| 7 Bleſs 2 Madam,” cried I, “ who 


« has told yo ſo? I correſpond * 


« vately with a favoured lover! This 
« is ſome cruel calumny invented by an 


« opinion. —* Well,” ſaid my aunt, 
« ſhew me the letter you conveyed fo 
« to think.” 


« uſed to deſire to ſee my letters 3 nor 
« would you now, but in conſequence 


» 


« to me. That ſuſpicion," inter- 
« be greatly ſtrengthened by your re- 
« fuſing to ſhew me what you have been 
6 writing. | : 

« 'Surely, Madam,” replied I, “that 
« is nat juſt; I may have been writing 
« to Mr. Damer, or to my brother. — 
* To your brother,” ſaid my aunt, 


% cauſe you have not heard from him 


% how to direct to him“ which indeed 
* was but too true. It is poſſible that 
you were writing to Mr. er; but 
«* why refuſe to 
1 2 can have no tranſactions with 
bim that I ought not to be acquainted 
* with: but I am perſuaded that letter 
« was not defi 
and there needs no more to convince 
me that you are carrying on a private, 


* dence, than your thus obſtinately re- 


* fuling to ſhew it me.. 
* My aunt had reafon for what ſhe 


1 


cions; but this, as I had ma 


do. By not newing it, I confirmed 


 concei 


1 ſentment 
wn her, 


« and knew not what to ' ſay, leſt ſhe 


« there is a favoured lover with whom 


« enemy, to deprive me of your good 
« haftily into your pocket upon my ap- 
« over! Pay ant then I ſhall now what 


« You never, Madam,” replied I, 


« of ſome ſuſpicion wy unfavourable 


© rupted my aunt, (whatever it is, will 


% am certain you was not writing, be- 


« for ſeveral months, and don't know _ 
ew me your letter? 


for Mr, Damer z 


* and therefore an improper correſpon- 


nothing was more if I was 
' really innocent, than > ha? her the 
» which would remove her - 


* thoſe- ſuſpicions the had fo unjuſtly 
14 whitth might indeed have between 
iſagreeable conſequences; but, by 

it, I was ſure to incur her re- 
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. * How did 1 that moment inward! 
© regret my vanity, which had faffered 
© me to rally the faults of a perſon on 
© whom I ſo abſolutely depended, merely 
© to diſplay my wit! I was fo vexed at 
© the 49 to which I had reduced 


© myſelf, that I burſt into tears. 


« Oh! I ſee how it is,” ſaid my aunty, 
« keep your letter, Henrietta, I am con- 
«© vinced ſufficiently.” She hurried out 
© of my chamber at theſe words. Shock - 
. — the ſoul at having thus incurred 
the imputation of entertaining a ſecret 
© lover, I went after her, reſolving in 
© that firſt emotion to ſhew her the letter, 


and rather be thaught ungrateful to 


© her, than guilty of an imprudence ſo 


© diſadvantageous to my character; but 


© ſhe was already at the bottom of the 
© ſtairs, and I had time to make new 


© refleftions which prevented my former 


© purpoſe, 

© I confidered, that ſince there was no 
foundation for her fears of my liſtening 
© to a private addreſs, I might eaſil 
© find means to 'wndeceive , 1 


G juſtify myſelf; but if I ſhewed her a 
* 


ter, in which ſhe was mentioned 


* with ſo great freedom, I might poſſibly 
© never be able to remove thoſe ill im- 
. ons of me which ſhe would doubt- 


© leſs receive, and I ſhould be all my 
« life branded for ingratitude. 

Ins ſo terrified at this thought, 
* that I reſolxved to put it out of my 
0 pony to expoſe myſelf to ſuch a mis 


fortune, by deſtroying the fatal letter, 


* which I did with a precipitation that 
© left no time for ſecond thoughts. 
© When this was over, I expected to 
© have found myſelf more calm and eaſy, 
* but it was quite otherwiſe, I | 
given foundation to believe that I was 
engaged in a love-intrigue; for ſurely 
all clandeſtine addreſſes may be termed 
© ſo, ſince there is too much myſtery, 


' © contrivance, and little arts, neceſſary 


to them, not to give pain to a 
delicate mind. I burſt into tears at 
© the reflection. My aunt's woman, 
'« who had a very ten 


© me fo diſordered, begged to know 
« what had happened. [0+ 
 *< Trelatedeve:y thing that had paſſed 
aunt 


5 own to all the little freedoms I bad 


taken with her in * yer d 
ince , 


enough to conv that I could 
not well ſhow it to my aunt, + 


Fa « Mrs, 


| regard for me, 
his, as _ © came into my chamber, and, finding 
it was impoſſible for me to 


I, but did not 
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was going to withdraw, for it ſeemed 


* 


* Mrs. White, for that was her name, 
© was very much concerned for my ſitu- 


ation: ſhe told me, that her lady and 


© Mr. Danvers were in cloſe conference. 
% It is certainly he, faid ſhne, who 
4% has infuſed theſe ſuſpicions into my 
« lady, which, by this unfortunate cir- 
% cumſtance of the letter, are now con- 
« firmed.” She gave me ſuch ow hints 
* of the chaplain's ſelfiſh diſpoſitions 


and deſigns, that it ſeemed highly pro- 


* bable he would ſpare no artifices to 


_ © lefſen my aunt's affection for me; for, 


ſince he had failed in making me a 
convert, which prongs might have 
anſwered other views, he was deſirous 
of keeping my aunt entirely to himſelf, 
and ſo manage her conſcience, which 
he had the direction of, as that holy 
mother - church and he might divide 
© her ſpoils. | 


a «a 4 a a a 


All this conſidered, my G 


© ſeemed ſo dangerous, that I begged 
Mrs. White to ſend a porter with a 
+ meſſage from me to Mr. Damer, de- 
© firing to ſee him; for I reſolved to re- 


gulate my conduct on this occaſion 


© wholly by bis advice. She left me to 


do what I had deſired her; and I re- 


© mained alone in my chamber till nine 


©< o'clock, at which time I was ſummoned 
to ſupper. ; 


* I found only my aunt and Mr. 
© Danvers; I was a little confuſed; for 
* knowing what ſuſpicions I laboured 
under in my aunt's mind, I thought I 
©. had the air of a guilty perſon, and I 
5 felt that I bluſhed, and bluſhed the 


1 more for that reaſon. 


© My aunt-looked very coldly upon 


* me; Mr. Danvers had the appearance 


s of one that was very much concerned 
* that all was not well between us. My 


7 aunt ſcarce. ſpoke three words during 


© ſupper; it was not my part ſurely to 
© talk much; and Mr. Danvers accom- 
miodated himſelf to the preſent temper 


of my aunt; fo that this was a very 


s gloomy meal. 
When the cloth was removed, I 


nt if my preſence was a reſtraint upon 
© my aunt; but I conſidered that ſuch 
« a fiep, being unuſual, would imply a 
« conſciouſneſs of ſomething 'wrong in 
me, and that being innocent, it was 
© my part to ſeek an explanation. I 
© therefore addreſſed myſelf to my aunt, 
«and begged the would d 


, - 


% 


. © ject. 


give me an op- 


HENRIETTA. . 


« portunity of clearing myſelf, by telli 
ri n 
* ſuſpicions to my prejudice. 
The chaplain was about to leave the 
* room upon my entering on this ſub. 
There is no neceſſity, Sir,” 
* ſaid I, ( for your retiring; I dare fay 
the cauſe of my aunt's diſpleaſure 
againſt me is no ſecret to you, My 
aunt has been told that I receive ad. 
dreſſes from ſome man in private, and 
that I correſpond with him: 1 declare 
this to be abſolutely falſe; and I beg 
© to know from whom you bad your 
«« information, Madam, ſaid I, again 
« direQting myſelf wer, * that I may 
«« refute this calumny: I am very 
** confident” the perſon who has thus 
„ maliciouſly injured-me, will not dare 
«« to maintain the falſhood to my face. 
* Whether the chaplain thought this 
« was meant for him, I know not; but 
although he had continued ſtanding, 
* as if he intended to leave us to our- 
© ſelves, yet I had no ſooner uttered theſe 
laſt words than he reſumed lus feat 
immediately, as if he would ſhew me 
© he was not in the leaſt affected by 
c 
* 


them; but I obſerved that he fixed lis 

eyes upon my aunt, and expected her 
© anſwer with fume emotion. | 
„Before I comply with your con- 
6% dition,“ ſaid my aunt, “ do you, 
«© Henrietta, agree to mine; let me fee 
« that letter you wrote to-day,” 1 
looked at the chaplain; I ſaw an altera- 
* tion in his countenance, he was en- 
* dently more compoſed. Oh!” thought 
© I, ſighing, © how great would my 
triumph be, if I had this letter to ſhow, 
% and could ſhow it without fear!” 

« You heſitate, Henrietta, purſued 
* my aunt; hy, if that letter was not 
to a lover, why do you refuſeto pro- 
« duce it?“ —* I declare, Madam, 
* ſaid I, “upon my word and honour, 
& that the letter was to Mr. Damer. — 
« Well, let me ſee it, faid my aunt, 
4% and I ſhall be ſatisfied.” —“ can. 
1% not ſhow it to you, Madam,” replied 
© 1, in a faultering accent, for I dreaded * 
© the inference that would be dram 
0 from what I was going to confeſs ; 
I have torn it.” Well,” fad mf 
© aunt, with a calmneſs that coſt her ſome 
© pains to maintain, and why did you 
6 tear it? it was not written to be tom, 
« that is certain, But I will ay! 


v for pouyniece, you toreit haf f 
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« jt if it vas to Mr. Damer?”'—** Again 
« 1 protelt,” ſaid I, „that it was to 
« him ; but I did not chuſe to let you 
« ſee it; it was a long letter, full of im- 
« pertinencies: you would have thought 
« po very free in my obfervations 
« on ſome particular E ſons, more free 
« than became me perhaps. You might 
« have been "ended, and I tore it to 
« prevent your ſceing it. 

My — looked down, pauſed, and 
« ſ-emed not wholly diſſatisfied with my 
© mannerof accounting fot the reluttance 
©  ſhewed to deliver my letter to her; 
« hut before ſhe would declare herſelf, it 
« was neceſſary ſhe ſhould conſult her 
oracle, and that could not be done be- 
fore me. She therefore put an end to 
© the converſation, by N the bell 
for her woman. I attended her to her 
© chamber, at the per of hag oy vary 
© me night, telling me, ſhe wou 
; ar, ae vi me 2 the morning. 

© I endeavoured to make Mrs. White 
© comprehend, by a look I gave her un- 
© obſerved, that I wiſhed to ſpeak to 
© her; and accordingly ſhe came to me 
© after my aunt was in bed, and delive 
© the anſwer the 
© Mr. Damer. He was out of town, but 
expected back in a week or two, was 
hat the ſervants told him. 

© Mrs, White repeated ber offers of 
* ſexvice to me, but dropped ſome ex- 
preſſions which ſhewed ſhe would be 
# glad to be aſſured that I really had no 
* lecret engagement which might juſtify 
mp aunt's concern. | F 
- * Theſe doubts, hinted with great re- 
* ſpe&t, were ſo far from being reſented 
* by me, that I conceived the better opi- 
nion of her diſcretion, and confided 
* abſolutely in her ſincerity. I made 
her quite eaſy with regard to the ſub- 
* jeſt of her fears; and the repaid this 
* condeſcenſion with the kindeſt aſſur- 


Dances of attachment to me and care. aunt's will, meeting with the unac- 
8 © © countable ſuſpicions ſhe had entertain 


of my intereſts. | * 
7 L went to bed, full of hope that I 
f had in partremoved my aunt's ſuſpi- 

cions; and relying 

I was perſuaded I ſhoul 
, myſelf to her good opimon; but in- 
; Docence 1s not always a ſecurity to it's 

5 lor, becauſe malice attains it's 
ends by arts, which a good mind can, 
* not concave, 


# to guard againſt, 
enen 


a 


: * 


on my innocence, 
ſoou reſtore, 


22 HENRIETTA. 
4 not ſee itz, and why might not I ſee * per, as I was going into-my aunt's 


we ies 


rter had brought from 


me at Windſor, 


" 
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* drefling-room- next morning, where 


breakfaſted, that her lady 
© and the e 8 talking toge · 
© ther for half an hour. I drew no ta» 
* vourable omen from this intelligence, 
* nor from my aunt's looks, which 
were very cold and conſtrained. _ 

© When breakfaſt was over, and Mr 
* Danvers had withdrawn, I expect 
«ſhe would enter into ſome converſation - 
* with me on the ſubje& of the letter 
but finding ſhe talked of indifferent 
k occaſion. to mention i 


things, 1 | 
C mylelf, and begged to know if ſhe had 


© any doubts ſtill remaining in her mind, 

% Surely,” replied my aunt, “ v0 
«© think-I am a perſon that can be very 
« eaſily impoſed upon." Then you 
1 are reſolved, Madam, ſaid I, with 
© ſome peeviſhnels, (for indeed I was hor- 
* ridly vexed to find her fo ſtrongly pre- 


© judiced) ** to believe I encourage a 


« clandeſtine addreſs, notwithſtanding 
every appearance to the contrary.” _ 

No indeed,” interrupted my aunt, 
2 12 4 ſo unreaſonable, M $z it is 
© becaule there are ye ng appear- 
ances againſt you, that I ms forced 
to believe what you would not have 
«© me That letter, Henrietta But no 
« more on this ſubject at preſent: I am 
& going to my Houſe near Windſor 
66 Fo to-merrow ; we ſhall there have 
« leiſure enough to talk over this affair, 
and there I ſhall open my mind freely 
« to you. I curtſied, was ſilent. 

* My aunt took me with her to pay 


© ſome morning viſits, and ſeemed to be 


© in very good humour; but her words, 
© that ſhe would qpen her mind freely to 
ave me a t deal 
* of anxiety. I did not doubt but I was 
to he preſſed again on the ſubject of Sir 
© Tfaac Darby, and I was prepared for 
© an obſtinate reſiſtance; but I was ap- 
« prehenſive that this reſiſtance to my 


ed, would infallibly ruin me with her. 


6 O0 my brother!” thought I, „ why . 


© are you not here to countenance and 


© neglected me, as to leave ing ſul- 
N re gt oo 
© This 


„ protet me? or why have you 1757 


ul, ſpread an air of penfive- 
« neſs and melancholy on my counte- 
nance, which my aunt, as I perceived, 
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inte to my diſadvantage, In 
© ſhort, niy dear, ſhe imputed my pen- 
« fiveneſs to the concern I was under at 
© fjeaving town, as I could not expect to 
* have many opportunities of ſeeing at 
* Windſor this lover who had po 
© of my heart, l 1 
VMou cannot imagine, Miſs Woodby, 
how much I ſuffered in being obliged 
© to reſtrain my indignation at being 
© thus treated; to have a phantom of a 
© lover conjured-up to teaze me with, 
© and to combat ſu picions which had not 
© the Jeaſt foundation but in prejudice 


and caprice, againſt which plain truth. 


© and reaſon were very unequal arms : 
for how ſhould reaſon remove what 
e would never have been admitted, if 
© reaſon had not been firit ſet aſide? No- 
* thing was ever more improbable than 


that I ſhout! have au ſecret lover: I 


never went any where without my 
© aunt ;z her viſiters were ming; I could 


© fre nobody without her knowledge: 


* how was this en t formed ? 
© But her chaplain had doubtleſs aſſured 
her, that I had a ſecret engagement, 
and ſhe piouſly believed him, in con - 
tradiction to her own judgment: this 
was one of thoſe caſes that required an 
implicit faith; and in matters of faith, 


aa 


«© permitted to exerciſe their reaſon, 


We ſetout next morning for Windſor: 


© the chaplain and my aunt's woman 
* being, in the coach, the converſation 
© was wholly upon indifferent things. 


After dinner was over, my aunt took 


me into her cloſet, and entered into a 
long diſcourſe, which it would tire you 
to repeat - but the ſubſtance of it was 
* my unhappy ſituation when ſhe took 
* me out of the hands of Lady Man- 
ning; her tenderneſs for me; the great 
© things ſhe deſigned to do for me, no- 
; thing leſs than making me her ſole heir; 
the folly of marrying for love, exem · 
F mag in my father's marriage; her 
fears that I was going to throw myſelf 
© away an ſpme young 957 who would 


+ propoſed to make; and, laſtly, the plea, 

1 her, ſuiting in 
* this caſe my inclinations to my in- 
*c tereſt.” | | ; 


© cularly: I acknowledged ſhe had th 
s payental tenderneſs for me, and Thad 


you know, Roman Catholicks are not 


* Toall this I anſwered very 1 
3 


* 


HENRIETTA. | | 


| 
© paid her, and ever would her 
faid, the duty and — Ga 1 
a child to a parent; that in the article 
of war my natural parents would 
certainly have allowed me a negative 
voice, which was all I claimed now, 
ſmce I was abſolutely reſolved not only 
never to, marry without her conſent, 
but not td admit of any addreſs which 
* the ng I begged her never 
© to propoſe Sir Iſaac Darby to me again, 
© becauſe my heart wholly wiede him! 
though at the ſame time I proteſted (ax 


M @® a, © a« 


I might well do) that my affeQions 


« were entirely diſengaged. 
% All your aſſeverations, xeÞlied 
© aunt, who had liſtened to me with 
many ſigns of impatience, ** ſigni 
« nothing without you marry Sir [ſazc 
« Darbyz and by that only ſhall I de 
* convinced that your head does not 
c run upon ſome wild. ſhowy fellow, 
«© who will make your heart ake. 
„ Here,” continged ſhe, « 1s a ba- 
© ronet of an ancient farmily, a large 
& eſtate, of good morals, not diſagree- 
« able.in his perſon - but what is perſon 
« in a man, who loves you, who will 
% make you a large jointure, who gives 
« you a title, place, equipage, all that a 
« prudent ſenſible woman can defire, 
« and you refuſe him? Grant that he 
« is older than you, he has t 
% wiſdom.” (O my dear, how Hiffeult 
it was for me to forbear laughing here,) 
10 But you are not in love with him let 
„% me tell you, Henrietta, that is not a 
4 =_ for a young woman of delicacy, 
% What, is it not poſſible for you to 
© make a good wife to an honeſt gen. 
© tleman, without bringing with you 
0 all that romantick paſſion which force: 
&« girls to jump out of windows to get 
© to their fellows! and, for the ſake o 
« a man who poſſibly a few weeks be- 
0 fore was an abſolute ſtranger to them, 
© break through every tie of natural al. 
« fection, 2 to be a wife, be con- 
{* tented to be neither daughter, ſiller, 
1 nor niece?” . 
© I was going to ſpeak. My aunt! 
2 Ae laid her hand og 
© my mouth, „ I will not heaFa'® 
t© more, ſaid, ſhe, on this ſubjelt 
« if you fefuſe to give your hand to Mit 
1% Tſaac, I know What I am to think, 
© J allow you two days to conhder of 
te jt, Hitherto I have treated you as m 
« own child; if you comply, you 


« find ee if irn 


* 


10 
* who ſtand in that „ of relation 
« to you behave." Thi pretty 


is was ; 
plain, my dear ; I was ſo ſhocked that 
i pl ſuffered my aunt to go out of the 
« cloſet without making any anſwer; 


and retired to my own chamber to weep 
+ in freedom. 
C HAP. VI. 


* 


IN WHICH OUR HEROINE IS VERY 
REASONABLY ALARMED. 


© FT wits indeed true that my father's 
family took no notice of me, not- 
t withſtanding the applications that had 
been made to them; and when my 
* autit Meadows introduced me at my 
« uncle's the Earl of ——, I was re- 
© ceived ſo coldly by him and his lady, 
' that I inly zeſolved never to expoſe 
© myſelf to ſuch a mortification again; 
and my aunt entered ſo far into my 
« juſt reſentment, as never to s me 
to make them a ſecond viſit. N 
My brother was abroad; if living, 
* he negledted me; and perhaps I had 
© no brother; for how elſe could I ac- 
count for ſo long a ſilence in one who 


© friendſhip, and he was at this time un- 
* luckily at too great a diſtance to be 
© of * uſe to me. I ſaw plainly that 
© I mutt either accept Sir 7.99 Darby, 
* or be thrown back into my former in- 
© digence and dependence, 
* alternative! But, the man conſidered, 
vas there room to pauſe long ? | 


Sa NR „ Ia ' . 


tt. 


exerj poſſible ill conſequence of the loſs 
of m 


rang the miſery of ſuch a marriage, 
all ſeemed light,” Yet, would you 


- HENRIETTA. | 
aunt; and you know how ſome .*- ſought to blunt my ſenſe of theſe leſſer 


* ſeemed to have ſuch tender affeQtions ? 
© T had no reſource but in Mr. Damer's 


Dreadful - 


My imagination ſuggeſted to me 


aunt's favour; but, weighed 
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© ones, Which were the neceſſary conſe- 
c quences of them. | | 
Towards evening Mrs. White threw 
© herſelf in my, way, as I was walking 
© penfive in the garden. She told | 
© that my aunt was full of hopes that l 
© would comply; that Sir Iſaac was to 
© *be invited i next day; and that it 
© was expected the generoſity of his pro- 
© poſals with regard to ſettlements, the 


© rich preſents of jewels which he would 
© offer, and his reſolution to agree to 


every thing I defired, would make 


* ſuch an impreſſion on my mind, as to 
* induce me to givea free and willing 
© conſent, ' Mrs. White added, that 
* ſince my aunt was ſo determined u 
© concluding this match, ſhe wiſhed I 
could conquer my averſion to it j; for 
© ſhe feared that my abſolute refuſal 
© would fo irritate her, that ſhe might 
© be _ perſuaded to take ſome vio- 
© lent reſolution againſt me; And there 
is one,” ſaid ſhe, © who will ſpare no 
«« pains to bring that to paſs.” 
* Ireplied, that nothing which could 
© befal me from the loſs of my aunts 
* favour, was to be dreaded fo much as 
© being the wife of Sir Iſaac Darby, and 
© that my reſolution was fixed, Mrs. 
White ſighed, ſhrugged her ſhoulders, 
© and haſtened from me for fear of be- 
© ing obſerved, 3 as I thought, 
© to believe my caſe deſperate, CP 
© When ſhe was gone, I conſidered, 
that if I accepted of the two days my 
aunt had given me to come to a reſo- 
lution, I ſhould be expoſed during 
that time to the odious courtſhip of Sir 
Iſaac, whoſe preſence was, it fee 
judged neceſſary to influence. me: 1 
therefore determined to declare myſelf 
immediately, and plunge at once into 
the diſtre ſſes that awaited mme. 
I left the garden inſtantly, and went 


ca 044-0 a .a 


f 
think it, my dear, amidſt 


SIP FARES 


. | the many in ſearch of my aunt, As ſoon as len- 

| ealevils I had reaſon to apprehend * tered the room where ſhe was, ſhe laid 

' by diſobliging my aunt, one trifling down a book ſhe had been reading, 

„ ©reumitance dwelt ſtrongeſt upon my and looked earneſtly at me, ſeeming, 

; mind, and that was the occa ſion of * by my countenance, on which I-be- 

in „ mumph T ſhould give to Lady Man- * lieve was impreſſed the agitation o 

, ng; who would exult over my fallen my mind, o expect ſomething eutra- 

expettations and return to indigence? © ordinary.  * | ; 


' I was ſhamed of my own weakneſs | 
" When J found this thought capable f 
„Dunz me ſo much pain; and in the 
; contemplation of greater misfortunes 

Mick were likely to be my lot, 1 
vt n of | | WE 4 * 
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„ 'You have indulged me, Madam,” 
ſaid I, “ with two days to confider 
« of your propoſal with regard to Sir 
4% Tac Daby; but fo long a time is 
© not neceflary : were any thing leſs at 
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* life, you ſhould find me incapable of 
20 a dur will; but in this caſe 
e 25 ra. obe for me to obey you. 
« Judge of my ayerſion to that man, 
«© hen protelt to you, that if death or 
* his hand was an alternative that I muſt 
„ chuſe, I would without heſitation pre- 
« fer death as the leſſer hardſhip.” 

© This determined ſpeech ſeemed to 
© ſurpriſe my aunt, though I think ſhe 
© had no reaſon to 
© 'be prevailed upon to marry Sir Iſaac. 

„ You are an undone girl, ſaid ſhe, 
© after a pauſe of near three minutes; 
I believe your father's folly is here- 
« ditary to you. I have done my duty. 
&« Your obſtinacy be upon your owh 
t head. ; 

© I confeſs I was greatly affected with 
© her calm reſentment, ſo likely to be 
© laſting: 1 burſt into tears; ſhe went 
© out + the room, I followed her into 
© another, where Mr. Danvers was fit- 
ting. As ſoon as I perceived him, I 
- haſtily withdrew, for I was not will- 
bo ing to be ſeen by him in that ſtate of 
* dejeftion, I retired to my own room, 
© and there, after I had reheved my mind 
© by another flood of tears, I endea- 
voured to ſoften my own apprehenſions 
of what might be the eff of having 
© diſobliged the only relation who would 
E own me, and collected all my forti- 
* tude to enable me to bear the worſt 


© that could happen. But that worſt, 
* my dear, proved fo terrible to my 


* frighted imagination, that, to avoid it, 
9 


lead me, Heaven knows, for my heart 
forebodes ſome fatal conſequence from 
0 Its”. 


Lord bleſs mel faid Miſs Woodby, 


© aftereſcaping ſuch an adious huſband 
© as Sir Iſaac, was any thing worſeto be 
©. feared!” | 

© AhY cried Miſs Conrteney, but 
© it was not certain whether I ſhould 
© eſcape him; for if my aunt's ſcheme 


© had taken place, I had every thing to 


fear. What could 


our aunt's 
© ſcheme be? ſaid Miſs 


oodby, im - 

atiently. * Mr, Danvers's rather," 
| 0 Mils Courteney; * and it's being his, 
© made it more formidable.” | 

© My aunt ſeemed fo eaſ and chear- 
fal at ſupper, and ſpoke to me ſo 
© kindly, that all my gloomy appre- 
© henfions vaniſhed, and I was happy in 


. 


\ 


— 


I could ever 


ave taken a very imprudent and. 
dangerous ſtep; and whither it will. 


HENRIETTA. 
« ſtake than the future happineſs of my 


the thought that 1 ſhould preſerve her 
* favour without becoming the wife d 
Sir Ifaac Darby; but I was foon un. 
© deceived, Mrs, White tapped at my 
door, after ſhe had put my aunt to 
* bed; I let her in, and told her, in 2 
© rapture of joy, how favourably m 

© aunt {ſeemed diſpoſed, and that I ſhould 
no longer be perſecuted about the odi. 
* ous baromtt. O, Miſs !“ faid the, 
© Iam afraid this calm foretels a ſtorm. 


* A ſtorm!” repeated I, „what do 


e yon mean?“ 


« I always dreaded,” ſaid ſhe, * that 
© Mr. Danvers would uſe his power 
4% with my lady to your diſadvantage; 
« but who could have imagined that he 
« would prevail upon her to ſend youo 
„France, and lock you up in a nun- 
«c ner vo | 

„% How!" exclaimed I, almoſt breath. 
© leſs with terror and ſurpriſe: * Con- 
«© fine me in a nunnery Is it poſſible? 
% How came you to know this?“ 

« By the ſtrangeſt chance in the 
4% world,” replied Mrs. White, 1 
«© am not uſed to liſten, I ſcorn it; but 
t ſome words that fell from the chap- 
« lain, alarmed me on your account, 
% aud I reſolved, if poſſible, to know 
„% what he was driving at. This even- 


ing, purſued ſhe, “ I went tomy 


lady, to take her directions about ſome, 
« faces I was making up for her. I 
« found the chaplain with her: they 
©« ſeemed to be in deep diſcourſe z and 
« my lady, as if angry at being inter- 
© rupted, bid me, in a haſty manner, 
* come to her another time. I went 
e away immediately; and, juſt as I fhut 
„% the door, I heard the cha lain faf, 
„ Depend upon it, Madam, here 1s 0 
„ other way to preſerve her from ruin. 
* Certainly,” thought I to myſelf, 
„this muſt concern Miſs Courteney; 1 
% put my ear to the key-hole, and heard 
% my lady anſwer, © But ſhall I bet 
* be called a tyrants, for ſending my 
* r to a couvent, contrary do 
« inclinations?” +» kf 

„The chaplain made a — ſpeech, 
„% which 1 could not -diftintly hea 
<« but he told her ſhe muſt make a facri 
de fice of ſuch idle cenſures to G90 
&© that it was her duty to endeavour to 
« fave a ſoul; that you were in 4 
<« of perditionz and oh, my dear Mil 
« hut that I cannot believe, he all 
„ her you would throw . 
ah : 

upop the idle fello « « words) 


HENRIETTA. „ 
* words) that you were in love with, * all; every thing may de dreaded from 


bolis and bars. 
Arx deter- 
64 mined, and they conſulted together 
66 — the e they ſhould uſe to 
. 4 entrap you into a convent. . My lady 
« propoled making a tour to Paris, b 
« way of amuſement, to take you wi 

« her, and leave you in ſome monaſtery. 
« Mr. Danvers, I found, © 
« that he defired ſhe would leave the 
« affair wholly to his management, and 
« ſaid he would think of ſome expedient - 
« that would be leſs troubleſome to her. 
I did not ſtay to hear any more; for I 1 
« was apprehenſive of ſome of the ſer- 
« vants coming that way, and diſco- 
« yering me at ſo mean a trick as liſten- 


ing. 

« Good God!” cried I, “ what ſhall » 
« J do? What ſhall I do?” repeated I 
* paſſionately, in the anguith of m 
uardian is not in town |! 

I apply for advice and 
« aſſiſtance in this exttemity | I may be 
to this horrid conſine- 


eee 


© mind, ** My 
„ to whom ſha 


* hurried awa 
„ ment when 
« That is impoſſible,” ſaid Mrs. 
© White; “ forewarned forearmed, as 
e the ſaying) is. Since you know what - 
is intended againſt you, you mult be 
upon your guard ; you cannot be car- 


MS. White did not a 
to have a very juſt ſenſe of the danger 
© I was expoſed to; for what will not 
gotry attempt! I was glad, there- 
* fore, when the left me to my own re- 
* fletions; which ſhe did, after be 
me to be compoſed, and not to diſcover - 
de manner in which I came by the iu- 

ence ſhe had given me, 
The latter part of her inj 
* faithfully promiſed to perform; but 
dear Miſs Woodby, how was 
* it poſſible for me to be compoſed amidſt 
prehenſions ? To be 
oomy monaſtery, per- 


| 


uch dreadful 
ock ed up in a g 
* haps for ever; expoled to the 
* tions of ſuperſtitious zeal | but this was 
* not the wort of my fears. To be 

'over, perhaps; to the care of 


5 A4 


A. 


* a hypocrite:, but, as to the being ſhut 
© up in a convent, there is no great mat - 
© ter in it. Such beauty as yours 
© would have ſoon engaged ſome adven- 
© turous knight in your cauſe, who 
© would have ſcaled the walls to have 
« delivered you. Oh, what a charm- 
© ing adventure | I proteſt I would ſub. 
6 2 to . 1 — 1 in 
© ſuch a place, n ; 
delivered from it in fo gallant a — | 
6 mar.” -- - » 

Sure you are not in earneſt, ſaid 
Henrietta. Indeed but I am, replied 
Miſs Woodby. Well,” reſumed Miſs 
Courteney, you have very whimſical 
* notions; but I aſſure you none of theſe - 
© entered into my tread i the loſs of li- 
© berty ſeemed to me ſo frightful a mis - 
© fortune, that I was almoſt diſtracted - 

* The firſt thought that occurred to 
©* me, and which indeed was the mot 
© natural, was to prevent my aunt from 
carrying her dehgns into execution, 
„by leaving her. I might well imagine. 
© ſhe would uſe. violence to detain me, 
* if I attempted it openly; therefore it 
* was neceſlary to ſteal myſelf away, and 
* this has the air of an adventure you 
: fant 
* 
c 
* 
1 
* 
* 


muſt own ; but as I had no confi 
in this deſign, no gallant youth to aſſiſt - 
me in my eſcape, and did not even 
make uſe of a ladder of ropes, or en- 
danger breaking my neck, I am afraid 
this adventure is not in a taſte high 
enough for you. 
Od, you are rallying me !' ſaid Miſe 
Woodby; but I lony to know how 
© you eſcaped, No coufidant | how could 
© you 3 ſo arduous an undertakjng 
4 by yourſelf?" 

Wich great eaſe, I aſſyre you, ſaid 
Miſs Courteney; * and I don't think 
: 2 will allow it to be an eſcape, when 
© I tell you I walked peaceably out « 
© a door, not without ſome trepidatio 
© however, which aroſe leſs From the 
© fear of a purſuit, than the conſciouſ- 
© neſs that I was taking a ſtep which 
© every young woman of delicacy will 


in ſheep's cloathing, who had if poſſible avoid. 


ſhocked my delicacy with free-: 
doms, that, proceedin : 


18 


As I have already told you, I in- 


from ſuch a * ftantly reſolved upon leaving my aunt 
er, might well. but where ſhould I ſeek an aſylum 


m ſuch- a char 


* 


— 
. 


Mr. Damer, whoſe protection I might 


aid Mis Woodby, that * have requeſted with honour, was not 
of your in town z my brother was abroad 
lke-this Jeſuit at. none of my 9 relations would 


be the worſt 
| "ng; for 1 don't 


STEEL 


© receive 


48 
* receive me; I had no acquaintances 
but ſuch as were my aunt's, to whom 
any application would have been very 
improper, as I ſhould have found 
very ſtrong prejudices to combat with, 
it being a received maxim among per- 
ſons of a certain age, that young = 
de 


one ſeldom meets with any one who has 
not that littleneſs of ſoul which is m 
tak en for prudence, and teaches that 
it is not ſafe to meddle with o her peo- 
ple's affairs; W ich narrow notion 2 
vents many a god offi-e, many a kind 
interpoſition: o that we ſeem to live 
only for ourſelves. 

* My perplcxed mind could ſoggeſt 
no better expedient to me, than to 
ſeize the firſt opportunity that offered 
to go to London, and there conceal 
myſelf in a pr vate lodging till Mr. 
Damer's return, who I doubted not 


% 


Before I had fixed u on this reſolution, 
-great part of the night was waſted; fo 
that I lay later than uſual the next 
morning. When I went down to 
breakfaſt, 1 found my aunt dreſſed, 
and her coach ordered. She took 
notice that my eyes looked heavy; I 
told her I had a violent head-ach, 


N : 
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was a cold, and bid me keep myſe f 
warm | 

] am going to Richmond,” added 
© ſhez © it will be late before I return 
e to dinner ;. therefore let the cook get 


% you a chicken when you chuſe to 


« dine, and don't walk out to increaſe 
« your cold.“ | | 

© My heart leaped\ſo when I found I 
as to be left at home, that I was 
* © afraid my emotion way viſible in my 
© countenance. My aunt, however, did 
not obſerve it; for, apparently, the 
nad no ſuſpicion tifat I knew any thing 


© of her deſign to ſend me to 4 convent, 
poſſibly 
But 


and theretore ſhe could not 
© puefs my intention to leave her. 
© ſhe certainly oser · acted her party all on 
a ſudden to drop her favourite ſchemie, 
the marrying int to Sir Tfaac Darby 
and, when I might-reaſonably epa 
* that my obſtindte refuſal to comp! 
© with her defires would create ſbmſe 
© coldneſs in her towards me; to find 
© her not only free from all reſentment, 
© hut-even 'particularty kind and '6b. 
© liging: fare this was ſufficient to raiſe 


* doubts in my mind, that ſomething 


7 . 


- 


ple are always in the wrong; beſides, 


would take me under his protection. 


which indeed was true: ſhe faid it 


< toll ys 
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” 
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© nicre than! ordinary was atthe bottom 


of all-this affability. 
It often happens that eunning over. 
reaches itfelt ; for it ſeldom hits 3 
medium, and generally does too much 
or too little. My I m's behaviour 
wo id have led me to uſpec᷑t· that ſome 
deſign wat forming againſt me; bur iſ 
© jt had not been for Mrs, White's in. 
formation, 1 ſho ic never have been 
able to diſcover hat that deſigu was, 
for my own penetration would have 
« gone no farther tran to ſuggeſt, that 
« ſome ſcheme was laid to bring abogt 
my marriage with Sir Iſaac Datbyy vt 
© this fear wo Id have been fofficient to 
© have winged my flight ; ſa that the arty 
my aunt made uſe of to lull me into 
© ſecurity, proved the very foundation 
© of my doubts. | 

I had a new palpitation of the hezrt 
© when I ſaw the chaplain foll-v ny 
© auntinto be c ach. Sure!” thought 
© þ. „ Heaven ap-roves of my d. ſign 0 
« get away, ſinee fo many circimſtan ces 
*© concur to make i practica le. liwis 
© natural, my dear, as my religion was 
© in danger from the perſecutions pre- 
* paring for me, to think Heaven in- 
© tereſted in the ſucceſs of my intended 
« Elcape. | 

© There is certainly ſomething very 
© pleaſing in ſuppoſing one's ſelf, on 
certain occaſions, the peculiar care of 
© Providence. © A Roman Catholick 
would have made hitle leſs thin s 
miracle of fo favourable a concurrence 
© of circumſtances. However, I fop- 
* preſſed this riſing fally of 2 va- 
© nity, and employed my thoughts in 
© contriving how to get to town with 


convenience and ſafety, without ex · 
pecting any ſupernatural affiltince.” 


Here Miſs Woodby broke in upon the 
fair n&rator, with an exclamation 


will be found in the ſollowin g chapter. 
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| Woodby, laughing, 1 2 7 
given an extellent name to a ſpectet 
k which at once excites o 
© Hugbter and indigndtion. 1 know 
an did lady who ig & conſtant f * 
er of the chapel jg Send Rook, tt | 
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# has ardived de ſuch a heighth of ſpi- 
that 


* 


$ citual vanity, as you juſtly term it, 

« the:fancies Providence is S 
« exertigg itſelf in miracles for her pre- 
« ſerratizn, and that her moſt incon- 
« Gderabls actions are under the im- 
mediatq; direction of Heaven; for ſhe 
vill telſ you with ſurpriſing meekneſs 
« and himility, that, unwortby as ſhe is, 


© kei 


1 hap | 

£ — falling, ſhe ſays, with a ſmile 
of conſcious ſatisfaftion, ** To be ſure 
« God is very good to, me.” According 
© to her, God. as by partial, not by 


« general laws, And ſhould it ceale _ 
'* raining immediately before ſhe is to 
© x0 out, either to church or;a viſit, it 


© 1s all one, the ſuppoſes that Proyidence 
© is at that moment at work for her, aud 
has cleared the ſkies that ſhe may walk 
* vith conveniency; for ſhe cannot al- 
« ways purchaſe a coach or a chair, half 
© of — little income being peared 
© to the preachers, from whole doctrine 
© ſhe has imbibed theſe ſelf - flattering 
ideas.“ "ED 
© Oh! faid Miſs arge laugh- 
ing, you have heightened the colour- 
ing of this picture exceedingly. 
Upon my word I have not,“ ſaid 
Miſs Woodby; 5 and-—but that I am 
dot willing to interrupt your ſtory ſo 
* long, I could give you an hundred 


* r. of this odd ſpecies of pride; for 


aſſure you, my dęar, the haughtieft 
0 — in the drawing · room, amidſt a 
Wk 22 and in the 2 
yof airs and graces, has not 
* the vanity of one of theſe ſaints of 
ne Weſley's creation.“ 
cally pity the poor. woman you 
mentioned,“ faid Henrietta; * the ap- 
*, prars to me to be very far from at- 


* taming to day degree of perfection: for 


In u nat be ſup that this un- 


5 


 negleR many duties very eſſential to a 


*.obſeryed, that the preachers of that 
* #8 chighy declaim apainlt fatbionabic 


6 fo j 


high favour with God; if. ſhe 
s to {tumble againſt a ſtone 


* 
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confidence will lead her to 


Ie on the I.! 
 . © while I was. confideying . w! mr 
— N be proper do make her the cor- 


s 
* >; 
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© and who in his works eourt to 
© all religions, carrying himſelf ſo evenly 
© amidſt them, that it is hard to diſtin- 
© guiſh to which he moſt inclings, has 
introduced theſe modern ſaints re- 
claiming a woman who had led a v 
vicious like, and doing more than gil 
the beſt orthodox divines had done; 
and he has not thrown away his com- 
liment. I dare fay this numerous 


his book; and is not the Third Edition 
upon the title-pagea very good return 
to it? Oh | my dear, there is no va- 
nity like the vanity of ſome authors : 
it is not to be doubted but if there were 
muſſulmen enough in the kingdom to 
add a unit more to the account of thoſe 
editions, but we ſhould find him in- 
* troducing-the Alcoran making pro- 


* ſelytes from luxury,—But how, have 


©-we wandered from. your ſtory.! You 
* are ſtill at Windſor; I long to hear 
© the reſt. e 

* I aſſure, you, my dear, ſaid Miſs 
Courteney, fighting, *.I have not been 
©. ſorry, for this little interruption; it has 
© given ſome relief to my mind; for I 
© know not how it is, but the recollection 
* of this period is painful to me; and 
© yet, under the ſame perplexiiy, and 
« with, the ſame apprehen ſions, I ſhould 


«© certaiply act again as I have done. 


© I think. I told you that Mr. Danvers 
© went in the coach with my avnt; a 
© circumftance with which I had reaſon 
© to be rejoiced, as it greatly facilitated 
* my.eſcape. I was ſtill lingering oyer 
© the 88 vr mw man- 
* ner I ſhovld perform mv litile journey, 
© when Mrs. White came into the — 
© the was apprehenſive that I ſhould , be 


© uneaſy.at my aunt's and the chaplain's 
© excurſion, together, as ſuppoſing it was 
to, ſettle ſomething relating do their 
_* ſcheme; and therefore made haſte to 
inform me, that my aunt had een 


8 Chriſtian? Roc I, have heard it 


© ſummahed to Richmond, by a meſſage 


and dſired to fee her, 3 with 


Nr, Danvers, Who was her, ghoſtly 
„ber, as they term it. 2 


Mrs. White con inued. t «tak 10 
neon the ſubjedt of my G's, 


ant of my zmended flight t I 


dle to carry me Ar it WAS 


— 


N n. | 


has bought + up an impreſſion of 


from a Roman Catholick friend of 
© -ber's, who was dangeropfly ill. there; 
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Mble ſhe might not approve of 
eaving my aunt ſo ſuddenly, in whic 
caſe I ſhould find it difficult to get 
away : heſides, I did not think it 'rea- 
lonable to involve her in the conſęe- 
quences of my flight, by making her 

privy to it z and that the only way 


enable her to Juſtify herſelf to my Aon 4 


was not to make her guilty, 
fore reſolved to ſteal out of the houſe, 
and go as far as I could on foot, not 
doubting but chance would throw ſome 
carriage in my way, in which I might 
finiſh my journey; and, to gain all the 
time I could,” I told Mrs. White, that 
my anxiety had hindered me from fleep- 
ing all night; that I was not well, and 
would go to my chamber and try.to 


I 71 


gft ſome repoſe, defiring her not to 
| 


ſturb me. ö 

Having thus got four hours at leaſt 
before me, I reſolved to write a ſhort 
letter to my aunt before I went, In 
this letter I told her, that having ac- 
cidentally diſcovered her intention of 
ſending me to a convent abroad, my 
terrors of ſuch a confinement had 
forced me to throw myſelf under the 
protection of Mr. Damer; that Thoped, 
through his mediation, to conyince her 
I had been guilty of no impfudences 
which could merit ſuch ſevere uſage as 
a puniſhment, and was not ſo unſet- 
tled in my religion as to be rted 
by that or any other means. I be 

her to believe that, except in that arti- 


cle, and in marryin 8 my 
1 


inclinations, I would pay her the ſame 


obedience as to a parent; but that 1 


would rather ſubmit to the loweſt ſtate 
of poverty, than marry a man whom 


I could neither love nor eſteem; or 


change the religion in which 1 was 
bred, and with Which I was entirely 
ſatisfied. I concluded with earneſtly 
intreating to be reſtored. to her 


— 


always endeavour to deſerve. 


opinion, ,which I aſſured ber T would 


© Having ſealed and directed this ſet- 
ter, I put it into one of my drefling- 


boxes, not doubting but, as ſoon as I 
was miſſing, every thing that belong 

to me would be ſearched. for leuers, 
in hopes of farther diſcovenes. I 


+ next ned up ſome linen in a handker. © 
„ chief, and with an aching heart fallied! ' © cafer bur what did you think . 
© oftof my chamber, and croſſed & paſ- with ſuch company, and Wm n 


2 
* 
. 
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the garden. N foon as 1 had got | 
„ e 


lauge · toom which had ſteps le ding to 


o 
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© into the foreſt, I concluded 

*\\afe from diſcovery and 

pace, having no Aeuh in fi 
my ways becayk 1 purſved the 

© which 1 had often traverſed in a-coach 

© or a chaiſe, Ges "Sf 

© You will eaſily imagine my mig 

-* was full of 'melancholy refletion; 
and indeed fo entirely was L engroſſed 
by them for near an hour, that I d4 
not perceiye I was tired, Ul 1 grew 5 
* faint 1 was hardly able 4% move 4 fly 
© farther. Thad now got into the 
rond, and it being about the time w 

© I might expect to ſee ſome of the ſtage- 


* coaches from Windfor-pats that 5 


* out of the back-door, which openit 
myſelf 
wy 


I fat down under the ſhade of » 


* 
© tree,” at ſome diſtance from the 
* impatiently wiſhing for the ſight. All 
this time I had not been alarmed'with 
* the fear of meeting with any inſult, 
© for I had ſeen no one from, whom I 
could apprehend any fuch thing; but 
© I had ſcarce enjoyed this comfortable 
* ſhelter three minutes, when I perceived 
two ill-looking fellows, as 1 thought 
© them, making -towards me with ll 
the ſpeed they were able; I ſtarted up 
© in inconceivable terror, 1 
me to ſee if any help was near if they 
© ſhould aſſault me, when I fortunnely 
© diſcovered the coach; and being 
© now eaſed of my fears I reſumed i 
« ſtHion, till it was come near e 
© for me to ſpeak to the driver, 
© two fellows who had given me ſuch 2 
© terrible alarm, 6 ſhort upos ſcc. 
© ing the coach, and 1 really believe 1 
© had an eſcape from them, 
© I called out to the'conchman as ſoon 
as he could hear me. _ You Know, wy 
dear, the difficulties I found in getting 
admiſſion. Little did thoſe good w- 
men, who refuſed it, imagine that, do 
avoid a flight incouvenience tothen- 
ſelves, they were 'conſigning me ore 
to the greateſt diſtreſs imaginable.” 
' © 'Wretches !* exclaimed ifs Wood. 
by, * I cannot think of chem without 
© deteſtation z but, my dear, purſued 
ſhe, did not you wonder to fee 8 Per. 
ſon of any fiure in a ſtage · conc ? 
© As for you, 1 foon diſcovered there 
© was ſomething extragrdimary * 


| 
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© have my whole ſtory be fore you. 


ney, * at that time a e 
« xeared to me a moſt defirable vehicle, 
© and I had not then the leaſt notion of 
© it's being a mean one; ſo greatly do 
ont opinions of things alter with our 
« ejrcumſtances\and fituations : beſides, 
« a difficulty then occurred to my 
© thoughts, which, amidſt the hurry 
© and precipitation with, which, I en 
© my aunt's houſe, had not been ſuffici- 
© ently attended to before, and that was 
© how I ſhovld diſpoſe of myſelf for a 
« few days, till Mr. Damer's return; 
« for it was neceſſary I ſhould conceal 
© myſelf. with great care, having ſo 
© much to apprehend from my aunt's 
© bigotry and prejudices, and the (per- 
« haps) intereſted officiouſneſs of her 
© chaplain. ; A 
0 Under what ſtrange diſadvantages 
* had I lodgings to feek for | by an aſ- 
© {rmed name, with an immediate oc- 
* cafion for them; and no recommenda- 
tion to any particular houſe, which I 
could be ſure was a reputable one. 
Four 2 25 and the unexpected 
offer of your friendſhip, ent ouraged 
me to communicate my diſtreſs tu you, 
* and to intreat your aſſiſtance; and I 
« muſt ſtill regret the unlucky miſtake 
that brought me hither inſtead of Mrs. 
* Egret's. And now, my dear, you 
ave 
* I not been very unfortunate ? and am 
I pot in a moſt dreadful ſituation? But 


* what it chiefly concerns me tp know, 
* does your judgment 1 me of im- 
t 


; pn and folly in this precipitate 
© fight from my aunt, to whom T owed 
. ſo many Ae and on whom I de- 
pended for ſupport? 
Approve your flight!“ cried Miſs 


Woodby; - Yes, certainly, child: who 


© would not fly from a bigot, a prieſt, 


* and an old hideous lover? I proteſt I 


© would in your caſe have done the ſame - 


l 


* 


thing. — Well that is ſome com- 


* fort," replied Miſs Courteney; © but 


every body will not think as you do; 


* and to a mind of any delicacy, ſure 


_ © nothing is ſo ſnocking as to have a re- 


N. 


* putation to defend; and the ſtep I have 
taken will no doubt expoſe me to many 


* unfavourable cenſures. 

And do you * ſaid Miſs 
Woody, © that with u 

a and an underſtanding” ſo diſtinguiſhed, 

you will be exempted from the tax 

T2 1 


* 


_ * that envy is ſure to levy upon merit? 
8 , 11 


- 
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- 
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orm ſo pleaſing, - 


4s 
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Don't you know what the moſt ſen. 
© ſible of all poets ſays - 


« Envy will merit as it's ſhade purſue, 
© Andlike a ſhadow proves the ſubſtance true. 


Take, my word for it, it is no great 
compliment we pay to perſons, when 
we tell them that all the world ſpeaks 
well of them; for thoſe who are re- 
markable for any ſhining qualities will 
be moreenvied than admired, and fre- 
© quently more calumnĩated than praiſed. 
© But, child,“ purſued the volatile Miſs 
Woodby, aſſuming a ſprightly air, *how 
do you intend tv diſpoſe of yourſelf 
to- day? It is late I mult go home to 
© dreſs.” . Mis 
© Diſpoſe of myſelf l ted Miſs 
Courteney, even in this ſolitary cham= 
© ber; for I am determined, ſince I muſt 
* ſtay here aday or two longer, to be as 
little with my landlady as poſlible.” 
Miſs Woodby 
ſtairs, followed by her fait friend, who 
took that opportunity to tell Mrs. Eccles, 
that ſhe ſhould not leave her ſo ſuddenly 
as the had imagined; which was — 
agreeable news to the milliner, who 
no other objection to her beautiful lodger, 
hut her extreme reſerve, which did not 


at all ſuit her purpoſes. 


- a 
* OHA Pc VI. 
CONTAINING, NOTHING: BITHER 

NEW OR EXTRAORDINARY, 


| Mes Courteney, after having tra- 


verſed her chamber ſeveral times 
in great 1eſtleſſneſs. of mind, at length 


reſolved to take a hackney- coach and 


drive to Mr. Damer's, ſuppoſing ſhe 


the time when he was expected 
home; atleaſt they could give her a diree 
tion whert to write to him, and it would 
be ſome comfort to acquaint him with 


her ſituation, and have his advice. 


- She had no ſooner formed this deſign, 
than ſhe haſtened to put it in execution z 


and having made a ſlight alteration in 
her dreſs, the went down to Mrs, Eccles, 


and defired her to ſend her maid for a 


coach, telling her ſhe was obliged to go 


into the city upon bulineſs, and defired 
her not to wait for her at dinner. Mrs. 


Eccles infiſted upon waiting till four 
9 1 . e 27 . 4 0 


9 
= 
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: 


” i 


then fluttered down 


ſhould know from hisclerks'or ſervanta 


— 


door, leſs out of complaiſance than to 
hear where ſhe ordered the coachman to 
drive; for the inquietnde, irreſolution, 
and penſiveneſs, which the diſcovered in 
her fait lodger, extremely heightened her 
curioſity to know her N 

Henrietta, though ſhe did not ſuſpect 

the motive of her officiouſneſs, yet not 
thinking it proper to let her know where 
ſhe was. going, only bid the coachman 
driwe to St. Paul's Church-yard; and, 
when there, ſhe gave him a fuller direc- 
tion. Alas!” 1 ſne, when the coach 
ſtopped before the great gates of her 
guardian's houſe, were the hoſpitable 
* maſter of this manſion at home, here 
* ſhould I find a ſecure aſylum. 

As ſoon as a ſervant appeared, ſhe 
Þ.aſked if Mr. Damer was at home, that 
the might with greater propriety intro- 
duce her farther enquiries; but was moſt 
agreeably. ſurpriſed to hear him anſwer 
her in the affirmative while he opened the 
coach- door: however, ſhe ordered the 
coachman to wait, and then followed the 
ſervant, who introduced her into a large 
parlour, and retired to 
ter with her being there. 

Immediately a young gentleman, of 
an engaging , entered the 
room, and deſired to know her com- 
mands. Henrietta ſeeing, inſtead of her 
guardian, a young man whom ſhe was 
quite a ſtranger to, bluſhed at firſt, but 
a more painful ſenſe of her diſappoint- 
| un foorr {preatl a paleneſs over her fair 

ace. 

Is not Mr. Damer at home, Sir?“ 
- faid the, in an (aceent that ſhewed her 
concern; my b 


uſſneſs was with him. 
* My father, Madam,” ſaid the young 
geutleman, isi Holland, from whence 
« Fcamemyſelfhat lately; he has affairs 
to ſettle” there Which will detain him 
e three or four weeks. But cannot I 
4 ſerve you, Madam?“ added he, his 


A by himſelf, becoming 
e he 


ſofter v gazed on a form which it 
was not poſſible to behold without fome 
 Gnſibility. Pray let me know, it will 
give me great pleaſure if I can be in 
 <:the- leaſt ufefal to you. 


„an de obliged to you, Sir, re- 
- plied Miſs Courteney, © if will for- 
<ogyittd a letter from me to Mr. Damer. 


Me ie a great unhappineſs» to me that 
"©he ited ers at this time: he is m 


* gusrdlan, and at preſent 1 — 
er his advice and aſſiſtance. 


HENRIETTA, 
» Y 14 
clock at leaſt, and attended her to the 


acquaint his maſ- 


C Pardon me, Madam,“ ſaid 5 
Mr. Damer, is not your name Caur. 
teney ?*—* It is, Sir,“ replied the, 

Dear Miſs," faid he, looking on her 
with a tender ſympathy, * I wiſh my fi- 
© ther was at _ ſince you wiſh fo, 
© And yet, aps—all parents "ar 
C alike," Jaded be, after a . and ſigh. 
ng; they are too apt to imagine that 
* happineſs, conſiſts in riches. But ate 
you in à place of ſafety, Miſs ? Are 
f_you ſure you are in no danger of being 
* diſcovered? I wiſh it was in my power 
© to offer you an aſylum ; but. 

« Bleſs me, Sir ' interrupted Hen. 
rietta, in great aſtoniſhment, * you feem 
to be perfectly well acquainted with ny 
© ſituation.” 

© Yes, Madam, faid Mr. Dame, 
I know a of 1 
from my ſoul rove of your courage 
and reſulution Mau gentleman, named 
* Danvers, was here yeſterday to enquie 
for you; your aunt's chaplain, is he 


„ not? 


Ves, Sir, replied Miſs Courteney, 
© and m — I ut what did 
* ſay? I ſuppoſe he repreſented me in 
© ſtrange colours. 

Vou need only to, be ſeen, Madam, 
ſaid Mr. Damer, t undecrive the mot 
«© prejudiced: yet what be ſaid was not 


© diſadvaNtageous to you; unleſs, added 


he, with a ſoft ſinile, © you think ita 

fault to have a tender heart. N 
Ahl the wretch,* interrupted Miſs 

Courteney, not able to contain her in- 


diguation; I ſee he has been propagit · 


ing falſhoods injurious to my repula. 
© tion; after having poiſoned, the mind 
© of my aunt with ſuſpicions that were 
the cauſe of my loſing her affection, 
dhe is endeavouring to deprive me 
© every friend I have in the world. But 
this, Sir, is the plain truth: he ſog- 
© pelted, as I have no reaſon to doubt, 
© a. us 3 to m/ 
aunt; I rejected it; he found means 
to perſuade my aunt, that I likened 
© privately to the add efles of ſome. man 


© who was-an-improper huſband for me. 
My aunt, in order to prevent my July, 


© as ſhe ſuppoſed, inſiſted upon my c- 
© cepting — ſhe had choſen for 
mez and, upon my ob{tinate. refuſal, 
© was prevailed upon by her chaplam to 
« reſolve to confine-me in à nunner/ 
© abr..ad.. I bad intelligence of this de- 
iu, and I ſecretly left my avnt's 
« 


on 


t; but 
Ss 


I e eee 
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1 ſo far from having any ſecret en- 
2 , that if I could be fure my 
« aunt would not purſue her ſcheme of 
« entrappiig me in a convent, I would 
« inſtantly return and bird myſelf by the 
mot folemn oaths never to marry any 
ode whom- ſhe does not approve. 

© You lee, Sir, proceeded Miſs Cour- 
tevey, © what I have of your fa- 


« ther's aſſiſtance; he is my only friend 


« and protector ; through his mediation 
I might expect to be reſtored to the 
good opinion of my aunt.” 


+ Well. Madam,” faid Mr. Damer, 


(if you will write to bim, I will take 


care of your letter; and, if it be ready 
© to-morrow, I will attend you myſelf 
« for it; I hope you have no objection 
ti my knowing where you are: in m 

© father's abſence I ſhall he proud to a 

as your guardian; though he has bad 
© the happineis of knowing you longer, 


« iN his concern for your intereſt cannot 
1 


greater than mine. Shall I wait on 

you to-morrow morning, Miſs? add- 

he. Henrietta, by nis manner of a. 
ing this requeſt, and his frequently caſt- 
ing his eye towards the door, as if 
afraid of ſome interruption, concludin 
that ſhe detained him from hb finefs of 
more importance, roſe up immediately; 
and, giving him a direction to her lodg- 
gs by the name of Benſon, told him, 
ſhe would have her letter ready; bat, 
akke\ if it would not come fafe incloſed 
t him by the penny poſt, being. unwil- 
ling, the ſaid, to give him the trouble of 
coming for it. | 

Il beg, Madam, ' faid he, as he took 
ber hand to lead her to the coach, that 
* you will believe I can have no greater 
* pleaſure than that of ſerving you. It 
n neceſſary that I ſhould have an op- 
* portunity of talking to you at leiſure, 
that I may know how I can be farther 
* uſeful to you.” 
' Having helped her into the coach, he 
ved low, and retired haſtily, with 
en an expreſiton.of tender concern on 

countenance as any woman, leſs 
free from vanity than Miſs Courteney, 
vould not have failed to obſerve ; but 

making no other refleions on his 


* 


uur, than that he was more polite 


perſons. uſually are who are bred 
up to bulmeſs, con grat . lated herſelf on 
ing found a friend, through whom 
he rould ſecurely carreſpond with her 


* 


expreſſed 


ſhe might now conſider herſelf as being 
under his immediate care and direction, 
though abſent; à circumſtance that 
Jens. alleviated her uneafineſs.” - 
Mrs. Eccles, who had waited dinner 
for her longer than had been agreed on, 
great ure at leeing 
look fo chearful. * To be ſure, 


ſhe, * you have heard ſome uncxpefted 


© good news; I am heartily glad of it. 


Well, now 1 will have more 
« ſpirits,” Henrietta fmiled, but made 

no anſwer; for an ingenuons mind can 
only evade indiſcreet curioſity by filences 


he cloth was ſcarce removed, when 


the young lord, who had now taken poſ« 
ſeſſion of his apartment in Mrs. Eccles's 
houſe, came into the parlour. Henrietta 
immediately rofe up to retire to her own 
chamber, when he ſtarting back, and 
ſtanding at the door as if to obſtruR her 
paſſage—“ I came, ſaid he, 6 Mrs. 
Eccles, to beg you would make me a 
* diſh of coffee but fince my preſence 
drives this young lady away, I will 
go up ſtairs again,” FE 

* Oh, by no means, my lord,“ faid 
Mrs. Eccles; I am fure Miſs Benſon 
vill not let you think ſo.-You are 
« not going, Mi 
turning to Henrietta. 

I have letters to write, ſaid the 
young lady, that will take me up the 
* whole afternoon,* / Cie | 

Well,“ ſaid my lord, I will drink 
© no coffee then ; for unleſs you ſtay, 
« Miſs, I ſhall be perſuaded that my 
coming has driven you away. Let 
me intreat you," 
and _— her to a chair, to allow 
me the pleaſure of drinking a dich. ot 


© coffee with you; will have time 
© enough to write your let- 
g 55 ſs Cou who s will 

; 118 rteney, Wh was ng to 
avoid the appea | ty, fat 
down again, though with reluc- 


tance, telling his lordim that ſhe would 
not be the means of Sig mag inting lum 
of his coffee; but that muſt in 
upon being permitted to withdraw in half 
an hour, having buſineſs of conſequence 
upon her hands, * 
The young nobleman 
at the ſaid, 


into ſome confuſion. The malliner 


ing out of the room to give orders about 


the coffee, he began in moſt vehement 


- 


* 


— 0 


x 


her 
— 


iſs, are you?” added ſhe, 


purſued he, entering 


7 4 
tention to be — on * 
her with an earneſtneſs that her 

go- 


_ 
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lan to declare a paſſion for her, * 'entrapping her: yet I think there is« 
2 in the aſſiſtance of bor „to way by which — curiolity <a 4 ws 
expreſs his admiration of her charms. * ſatisfied, Your lordſhip has ſeen a gay + 
Henrietta, who in her own character “ flight lady with her, of whom ſhe is 
would have treated this manner of ad- * var ond. 
dreſs with ridicule and contempt, thought What, that ugly creature!" ſaid my 
| It became her, in her preſent circum- lord, © that faſtened, upon me in your 
ſtances, to reſent it ſeriouſly ; therefore thop; do you mean her? Is Miſs Ben. 
riling, wich ſome ſigns of N * ſon fond of that thing? Oh! very 
ſhe told him, that fince his lordſhip | © fond, replied Mrs. Eccles; 
thought proper de entertain her with “ were ſhut up together tour hours this 
ſuch kind of diſcourſe.” the would im- N FN 
mediately retire. My lord, who faw the * 'Then depend upon it ſhe is thecon, 
was angry in gootlearnelt, was exceſſively * fidant,” ſaid his lordſhip. « Oh! 1 
afraid of her leaving him; therefore “ gueſs your ſchemez you would have 
taking her hand, which he forcibly held, © me bribe her? 
till he had ſealed a vow upon it with his ©* Bribeher, my lord!” repeated Mrs, 
lips that he would not fay another word Eccles; * ſhe ſeems to be a woman of 
to offend her, he brought her back to * ſome faſhion. I dare ſay you would 
her ſeat, which, upon ſeeing Mrs. Eccles * affront her extremely by offering her 
enter, ſhe reſumed, © a bribe.”. Wy Le | 
The converſation then took another I am very ſure," interrupted his 
turn; but Henrietta was too much cha- lordſhip, * that ſhe will not be able to 
grined tv mix in it with any degree of * reſilt the bribe I Mall offer her: I will 
chearfulneſs: beſides, the party {:emed. “ flatier her, my dear Mrs. Eccles, till [ 
to her to be but ill aſſerted, a nobleman, not only become maſter of all her 
a milliner, and a young woman ia ob- * friend's ſecrets, but even her own 
. ſecure circumſtances. Her delicacy was * but how-ſhall I get an opportunity of 
. ſhocked, and all the politeneſs ſhe was talking to her alone?“ 
miſtreſs of was ſcarce ſufficient to hin « ] will engage,” ſaid Mrs. Eccles, 
der her from Vene how much ſhe was that it will not be long before ſhe is 
difpleaſed with herſelf and her company. here again; and if your lordſhip ſhould 
As ſoon as the tea-equipage was re-. * happen to be below when ſhe comes, 
moved, ſhe looked at her watch; and * I fancy you would not find it difficult 
ſeeming apprehenſive that ſhe ſhovid not * to detain her a li:tle while from her 
have time enough to write her letters, ſne friend.? | 
withdrew with ſuch precipitation, that Well, ſaid my lord, I leave it 
they had no opportunity to ſulicit her * to you to manage this interview for 
longer ſtay, N me: when I know who this Miſs Ben- 
| This is a ſtrange girl,” ſaid the young © ſon is, I can make my approaches ac- 
lord, throwing himlelf into his chair, * cordingly; but when do you expect 
from 1 had riſen to return the * her down ſtairs again? — Not till 
haſty compliment ſhe made at her de ar- ſupper - time, ſaid Mrs. Eccles; * ſhe 
ture, © but divinely handſome! Who can * is never weary of being alone. — Ab! 
* ſhe be? I row ta Bad I believe I. all “ that is a had lign,' laid hez I doubt 
© be in love with her in earneſt. Have, © have a rival. Well, I will look in 
i you made no diſcovery yet, Mrs. upon you at ten o'clock; perhaps I 
Eccles? N he. There is * may find her with you.” 
certainly ſome myſtery in the caſe, Mrs. Eccles afſuring him ſhe would 
t and a love myſtery it muſt be; for engage her till that time, if poſſible, he 
© women art not even faithful to their went away humming an opera air, but 
© own ſecrets, unleſs an amour is the with leſs vacuity of thought than uſual, - 
buſineſs, and then they are impene- Miſs Benſon being ſo mitch ip his head, 
< trable.” that, if he bad been accuſtomed to re» 
_ © Your lordſhip may be ſure," ſaid fleftion, he would have concluded ſhe 
Mrs. Eccles, that I have ſpared no was in his heart alſo, and that he was in 
« pains ta diſcover who ſhe is; but ſhe love with her in earneſt. _ 
© 18 exceſſively reſerved, and talks ſo Henrietta in the mean time was gp 
* little, that there is no probability of ployed in writing her letter 15 1, 


. 


r 


* 


1 0 


to whom ſhe gave a faithful ac - 
count of all that had happened to her, 
and earneſtly intreated his good offices 
towards effektinga reconciliation between 
her aunt and her. The inconvemrencies 
the ſaw herſelf expoſed to in her preſent 
ſituation made her ſo defirous of this 
happy event, that her letter was almoſt 


a continued repetition of ſolicitations for 


that purpoſe. She begged him, in caſe 
he did not return to England, to write to 
her aunt, and endeayour to ſoften her, 
asſuring him that ſhe 1 to no 

ater liberty than what an obedient 

ughter might expect from a parent; 
being reſolved to obey her will in every 
thing, provided ſhe might not be com- 
pdled- to. marry the old baronet, nor 
confined in a nunnery with a view to the 
change of her religion. & 

She expreſſed her ſatisfaction in the 
ite behaviour of his ſon to her, whom 
would conſider, ſhe ſaid, as her guar- 
dian in his abſence, and would take no 
ſep vathout his advice and concurrence. 


She had finiſhed her letter long before 


the milliner's uſual hour of ſupper; but 
being reſolved to go down no more that 
evening, the ſpread letters and papers 
upon the table, as if ſhe till continued 
extremely buſy. ' Mrs. Eccles, upon en- 
tering her chamber to know if ſhe was 
tady for ſupper, found her with the pen 
kill in her hand; and was a good deal 
mortified to hear her ſay, that, having 
dined fo late, ſne would not ſup that 
night, bur would finiſh her letters be- 
fore ſhe went to bed. N 
Mrs, Eccles did not think p to 
ta her; for her extreme reſerve inſpired 
with a kind of awe, that made her 
curious of giving her the leaſt diſguſt ; 
and Henrietta taking leave of her at her 
chamber-door for the night, ſhe went 
away in great concern for t 
ment his lordſhip would meet with. 
It was indeed a very mortifying diſ- 
Ppointment to him, 4 his impatience 


da much ſooner than he had intended; 
and Mrs, Eccles, when ſhe came down 
ſtairs, found him slready in her par- 

„When he heard the young lady's 
dolution, not to appear again that 

t, he took an unceremonious leave 
2 complaiſant landlady, and joined 
, > company again at White's, wonder - 
ng to find bimſetf in fo ill an humour, 
«ts light an occaſiou, and that dice 


diſappoint · 


to ſ-e Miſs Courteney had brought him | 
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%. 


and Burgundy were ſcarce ſufficient to 


call off his thoughts from this coy un-— 


known, whom yet he did not deſpair of 
N N 


CHAP. VI, 


A VERY SHORT CHAPTER, 


- \ 
ENRIET TA, upon her com- 
ing down next morning to break « 
faſt, was informed by Mrs. Becles that 
a gentleman had been enquiring for her 
that morning; but hearing ſhe was not 
up, had left word that he would call 
again. She did not doubt but it was 
+ Damer, and way « little confuſed 
that his punctuality ſhould ſo much ex- 
ceed hers in an affair that immediately 
concerned her; but the truth was, the 
young merchant's impatience to ſee her 
ad outitri time, and he came much 
earlier than ſhe had reaſon to expect him. 
She retired immediately after break . 
fait, deſiring that the gentleman might 
beAahewn up ſtairs when he came again 3 
for Mrs. Eccles, at her requeſt, had made 
a {mall alteration in her apartment, and 


* her bed in an adjoining cloſet, that 


might with more propriety receive a 


_ viſit in her own room. 


She was ſcarce got up ſtairs, when 
Mr. Damer was introduced ſhe apo» 
logized for the trouble he had in calling 
twice j and delivering lim her letter, re- 
commended it to his care with extreme 
earneftneſs, aſſiring him, ſhe ſhould be 
very unhappy till ſhe had an anſwer, She 
then enquired more particularly concern - 
ing the viſit Mr. Danvers had made him, 
anxious to collect from what he ſaid 
what impreſſion her flight had made 
upon her aunt, "314" y 154 

© I will not flatter Miſs,” faid 
Mr. Damer. Lady Meadows is ex- 
tremely enraged. r. Danvers men- 
tioned nothing of a deſign to put you 
into à convent; but owned that your 
aunt had a very advantageous match 
in view for you, Which you rejected 
0 | $i  faid rid 
Pra | on, ir, f 
4 . he heſitatec. 5 


FVour aunt will have it, Madam,“ 
purſued he, that your affections are 


engaged. I cannot believe that = 
* young lady of your 28 would 


© be 


— 


Sdbe was 
for having left her aunt's houſe, when . 
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be very glad to be able to convince 
* my father that nothing of this kind is 
© the caſe, Excuſe me, Miſs, I am 
anxious for your happineſs z it would 
give me infinite joy to find that your 
* aunt is miſtaken.” 
* My aunt has no reaſon, Sir, for her 
ſuſpicions,” replied Henrietta; but 
if affections were engaged, why 
ſhould ſhe think T had made an impro- 
per choice? Ah! Miſg-— ca- 
gerly interrupted Mr. Damer, 
©. I hope, Sir, ſaid Miſs Courteney, 
gravely, * you will believe me, when I 
declare that my aunt's fears are with- 
* out foundation; it concerns me greatly 
© that your father ſhould not entertain 
©. the ſame idle ſuſpicions; and, were he 
here, I am ſure I could convince him. 
© Dear Mifs,' interrupted Mr. Damer, 
I cannot ſuffer you to go on ; do not 
imagine that I am not convinced, I 
had doubts; but you will excuſe them; 
my great concern for your happineſs 
was the cauſe. Rely upon me, I be 
you; I will take care my father h 
not be prejudiced, and till his return 
I am your guardian,” hinge 
Henrietta, upon a little refleQion, was 
more pleaſed than offended at the doubts 
he ſo candidly acknowledged; in ſo 
young a man, ſuch plainneſs and ſin- 
cerity were far more agreeable than the 
refinements of compliment and flattery, 
and more ſuitable -to the c er in 
which he deſired to be conſidered, and 
in which ſhe did conſider him. She 
thanked him for a ſolicitude, which ſhe 
ſaid was ſo advantageous to her; and, 
to ſhew him that ſhe wiſhed to give him 
all imaginable ſatisfaction with regard 
to her conduct, ſhe entered into a par- 
ticular detail of the ſituation ſhe had been 
in with ber aunt, whoſe views, with re- 
gard to her, the explained: the (lightly 
touched the character of the chap- 
lain, and imputed to his great influence 


SS W „ K 


over her aunt the raſh and ſevere reſo: 


lutions ſhe had taken againſt her. 
eeding to juſtify herſelf 


Mr. Damer interrupted her with ſome 
emotion : Every reaſonable. perſon, 
« Miſs,* ſaid he, that knows your 
© motives for taking this ſtep, will not 
5, only held you exculed, but will even 
C applaud vou for not ſacrificing your- 
« ſelf to riches.” | ; 

I am ſure, ſaid Henrietta, my 


1 


larly exhilarated that day, having bad 


. © aunt would hear reaſon, were it no 


* for that invidious chaplain, who fill; 
her with ſuſpicions, and animates her 


«© reſentmedt. Ob, that Mr. Dame 


© was come |” 
* I hope,” faid the young 
© that we , ſhall ſee him ſhortly ; but in 
© the mean time, Miſs, let me know how 
* I can be uſeful to you: Do you like 
« your preſent lodgings? Are the 
© ſuch us you approve ? Let me know if 
* you have any. inclinatign to remove, 
aud Iwill endeavour to ſettle you ſome. 
* where that will be agreeable to my fa. 
© ther. I ſuppoſe you would have no ob. 
« jection to lodge with an acquaintance 
of his, and where you will be near him,” 
No, certainly,” ſaid Miſs Courteney, 
* it would be high] able to m. 
4 Well, Miſs," Rid 5 Dammer, riſing, 


© I will wajt on you again in a day , 


© two. But perhaps you have occafon 
for money; I have brought ſome with 
* me; pray do not put yourſelf to any 
inconveniency, but draw for what 


© ſums you have occaſion.” 


* The trifle, Sir, faid Henrietta, 
bluſhing, * thatis in Jour father's hands, 
© will not admit of my drawing very 
© largely: however, I will venture to 
* take up twenty pounds, becauſe I have 
* occaſion to purchaſe ſome trifling 
things; for all my cloaths are at my 
* aunt's, and I am in great hopes ſhe 
© will not ſend them after me: that would 
© look indeed, ſaid ſhe, ſighing, 3s 
if I muſt never expect to return again 
* and I am reſolved not to ſend for them, 
* that it may appear I do expect and 
0 wh 3 | 

r. Damer, upon hearing this, 
her to take fort 8 hy > 2 
twenty would * having ſome 
by her. He then took leave of her, wi 
a promiſe to ſee her again oon; and left 
her greatly pleaſed with his friendly be- 
haviour, and with the proſpect of being 
ſoon with perſons leſs obnoxious to he 
than Mrs. Eccles. 

She had ſcarcely depoſited her m 
in her deſk, when Mils Woodby 


into the room with her uſual robuſt live- 


lines. Indeed her ſpirits were pariicu. 


the dear delight of - converſing a whole 
bag with a beau, who ſaid t _ 
things to her imaginable; a piece of 
fortune ſhe did — often meet with, 8 
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{affer her to find it out, ſhe was wholly 
rr to her fair friend, the beau 
being no other than the young lord who 
olzed in the houſe, with whom The 
bad deen engaged in converſation great 

t of the time that Mr. Damer was 
with Miſs Courteney. And if the rea- 
der is curious to know what paſſed be- 
tween them, be will be fully informed 
in the next chapter. 


fc. 


K. 


WHICH GIVES THE READER A SPE» 
CIMEN OF FEMALE FRIENDSHIP, 


R. Damer had been about half ag 
hour with Miſs Courteney, when 
Mis Woodby came to pay her a morn- 
ing viſit. As ſoon as Mrs. Eccles ſaw 
a chair ſet her down at the door, ſhe flew 
vp ſtairs to acquaint her noble! 
with her arrival; be inſtantly followed 
her down, and meeting Mits Woodby 
at the bottom of the ſtairs, affected a joy- 
ful ſurprize at his good fortune in ſeeing 
her ſo unexpeRedly again. 
„The lady you are going to viſit,” 
ſaid he, © is engaged with company, I 
* believez but I am reſolved you Mal 
not go away, purſued he, taking her 
hand, and leading her into the parlour. 
* I was ſo charmed with your converſa- 
tion the firſt time I ſaw you, that it 
* 1s not probable I will loſe this oppor- 
* tunity of renewing our acquaintance.” 
_* Oh! your lordſhip is very obliging,” 
faid Miſs Woodby, ſufferin elf to 
be ed into the parlour; while her tran- 
[port at finding herſelf treated with ſo 
much gallantry, and her paſſionate deſire 
e pleaſing, threw her into ſuch ridicu- 
$ affeQation, that every limb and fea. 
ture were diſtortel. Compliment, to 
which ſhe was very little uſed, acti 
like ſtrong liquors upon à weak head, 
ſhe became ſo intoxicated, that ſhe hardly 


knew what ſhe did, which, joined to a 


natural aukwardneſs, produced the moſt 
abſurd blunders in — behaviour z ſo 

; endeavouring to trip with a lively 
light makogen 

t ma table that was in her 
way, and heard the craſh of the china 
= was on it with very little emotion: 
the 2705 of ſhewing herſelf to the 

vantage, ab engroſſin 

z and fo unſeaſonably did 8 


im lordhip't polite bow, hen hie had 


'_ 
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had been at pag Wh pi 


ing engaged with 


eat, ſhe overturned a 4a 


= 
* 


ſeated her in her chair, that their fore- 
hends truck againit each other with'a 
force like the concuſſion of two rocks 
but this accident, no more than the for- 
mer, diſturbed Miſs Woodby's enjoy- 
ment of her preſent happineſs; and, 
wholly inſenſibſe to the pam of her fore- 
head, ſhe immediately entered into con- 
verſation with his lordflup, aſking him, 
with the livelieſt air imaginable, if he 
tz never 
once making the refleftion upon 
what he had told her of her friend's be, 
Y, Which, as 
ſhe knew her ſituation, might well have 
raiſed her curiofity. 8 

The beau told E. he was not there; 
© but you and Miſs Benſon were, I fup- 
© poſe,” added be. | 

* Now your lordſhip mentions Miſs 
* Benſon," ſaid ſhe, without anſwering 
his queſtion, * pray. tell me how you 


© like her; is ſhe not handſome?” _ 
Tes, lied my lord, the is 
hand ſome; but, ed he, lookin 


foller ber, | ſhe wants a certain lady's 
* agreeable vivacity. 
* Oh, your . my lord,” faid _ 
Miſs Woodby, making the application 
immediately ; * but really, as your lord- 
© ſhip obſerves, ſhe wants vivacity; 
0 ow is ſomething heavy and lumpiſh 
© in her,” __. 
© Yet ſhe is genteel, ſaid lord. 
* Oh! extremely genteel, cri Miſs 
Woodby; but does not your Muti 
© think ſhe is rather too tall? ng 0 ; 
© ſlender as ſhe is, does not that heigh 
© give her a certain aukwardneſs But 
6 f radio think ſhe has one of the fineſt 
„ complexions in the Word? 
Has ſhe not rather too much bloom, 
faid my lord. Why, yes,”. replied Mits 
Woodby; * I think ifs complexion 
* wants delicacy; but no gbjettion can 
© be made to her eyes, you muſt on, 
© except that are rather too large, 
© and roll about heavily.” "vs 
© Upon the Whole, ſaid my lord, 
© Miſs Benſon is tolerable; but I per- 
* ceive you are extremely fond of her by 


* artiality. 5 

Ob. my lend. faid Miſs W 4 
© weare the greateſt friendsin the world; 
I conceived a violent friendſhip for 
© her the firſt moment I ſaw her, Top 


© cannat imagine how ardent my 
* ſhi 


Medis bad news f 
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© the wiſe ſay, exclude each other; but 
I hope Miſs Benſon makes a proper 
© return to fo much affection. 
. _* Oh! we are united in the ſtrongeſt 
© bands of friendſhip,” ſaid Miſs Wood- 
by; © the dear creature has not a thought 
that ſhe concealsfrom me: and though 
© I have not bern acquainted with her 
© a week, ſhe has intruſted me with all 
© her affairs.” 6 - 
© Indeed!" ſaid my lord, not ac- 
© quainted a week, and ſo communica- 
« tive! Are you ſure, my dear Miſs 
Woodby. that this young lady is not 
n little Gilly?” | ; 
© I cannot ſay,! red Miſs Wood- 
by, * that her underſtanding is the beſt 
in the world; but ſhe has a very good 
© heart.” b | 
*- Your own, is very good, I do not 
© doubt,” ſaid my lord, which leads 
you to make fo favourable a judgment 
of another's. However, as ſhe has 
laid open her affairs to you, you may, 
© from the conduct ſhe has avowed, 
© colle& your opinion of ber. 
© Very true, ſaid Miſs. Woodby; 


and I do aſſure your lordſhip, that I. 


cannot helpapproving of her conduct, 
© becauſe her motives were. certainly 
© jult : though the ill-judging world 
may perhaps condemn. her for running 
away from her aunt; and, from her 
© hiding herſelf in a lodging, aſſuming 
© another name, and ſuch little circum- 
© ſtances, may take occaſion to cenſure 
© her; yet 1 am perſuaded m my own 
© mind that ſhe is blameleſs.” | 
 ©£ Benſon is not her name then?“ ſaid 
my lord, affefling great indifference. 
Oh, no, my lord,” {aid Miſs Woodby, 
© her name is Courteney. But bleſs 
me! what have I done! I hope, my 
lord, you will be ſecret; I did not in- 
© tend to tell your lordſhip Miſs Ben- 
© ſon's true name. I would not for the 
© world violate that friendſhip I have 
; © vowed to her. ay b 
Depend upon it, Madam, ſaid m 
lord, I will be ſecret as the grave. It 
is of no conſequence to me to know 
© her — 1 9 think of it 
again. But to be ſuret r gulis 
TIE pitied. And fo fie ran away 
from heraunt ; who is her aunt, pray?” 
£ Her aunt's name is Meadows, ſaid 
Miſs Woadby, Lady Meadows; do 
you know her? | | | 
Not I, ſaid r 
ſelf into a careleſs poſture, and hum- 


; 


ming an air, as if his attention was wh 
diſengaged ; when ſuddenly turning 


again to Miſs Woodby with a ſmile—. 


Why,“ faid he, * ſhould not you 
© andT be as good friends as Miſs Ben. 


© ſon and you are? our acquaintance s 


© not of a much ſhorter date, and pe 
© haps commenced” nearly in the E 
manner. — | 
I proteſt," ſaid Miſs Woodby, * and 
* foit did; for I firſt faw your lordſhi 
in Mrs. Eccles's ſhop, amel! — 
to meet Miſs Benſon in a ſtage - couch 
© about four days ago. 
And there your acquaintance 
© gan?” ſaid my lord © you have im 
proved it well fince, if the has 
been ingenuous enough to let you inis 
© the true ſtate of her affairs. I ſuppoke 
© there is à lover in the caſe,* +» ? 
A lover there certainly is,” fad 
Woodby; but he was of ber g 
chuſing; and it is from this lover the 
: . 
O brave girl !* faid my lord; © but 
© is ſhe not fled to a lover of her on 
« chuling ?”—* No, 1 believe not, laid 
Miſs Woodby. | | 
Well, faid my lord, * I fancy fie 
© has deceived you, and that the gentle 
man who is with her now is her lover; 
he is a plain fort of man, Mrs. Eccles 
* ſays, and looks like a merchant.” 
© Oh! ſaid Miſs Woodby, * it s 
© Mr, Damer her gyardian, I ſuppoſc. 
— But this is a. young man, ſad my 
lord. * Then perbaps it is her brother. 
ſaid Mifs Woodby, who was abroad 
Wich a nobleman, and is now m- 
« ed. Pans + 
I think I hear him coming dom 
* ſtairs," ſaid my lord, I haveamind 
© to ſee him as he goes ont.“ 1 
this, he bowed and ran into the 
leaving Miſs Woodby à tile confuſed 
at his abrupt departure: and nom, 
the firſt time, the reffected that ſhe bad 
peen indiſcreet, and revealed tos mud 
of her friend's ſituation 3 but being 8% 
capable of taking any great intereſt f 
the concerns of another, this thovght 
did not affect her much; her ſpirits had 
been put into ſuch a violent flurry by 
my lord's complaiſant addreſs to be 
that ſhe only conſidered her own fat 
faction in holding him in converlation; 


and if he had come back to her again, 


ſhe would have given him all the remain- 
ing part of Miſs Courteney's ory 
without dena, N 8 OS 
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the part ſhe was acting, and only ſenſible 
to the pleaſure of engaging the attention 
of a man: for, by the fatal concurrence 
of a diſagreeable figure, and much af- 
fecta: jon, ſhe was generally neglected by 
that ſex whom ſhe took all imaginable 
pains to pleaſe, ; 

His lordſhip, at his going out of the 
raom, had no otherwiſe. taken leave of 
her than by a running bow, which left 
her ſome faint hopes uf his return; but 
ſceing him put on his hat and go haſtily 
out of the ſhop, ſhe concluded that he 
did not intend to come back : therefore 
ſhe went up ſtairs to pay a viſit to her 
friend, to whoſe account of her meeti 
with young Mr. Damer, and his friendly 
behaviour to her, ſhe gave ſo little at- 
tention, her thoughts being wholly en- 
groſſed by the agreeable young noble- 
man, that when ſhe left her, which was 
but' a very ſhort time afterwards, ſhe 
ſcarce remembered any thing that had 
paſſed between them. | 


CHAP. XI. 


IN WHICH OUR HEROINE 1s IN 
GREAT DISTRESS. 
7 the mean time the young lord, hav- 
ing an extreme curioſity to fee the 
man whom he ſuſpected to be bis rival, 
followed Mr. 'Damer- down the ſtreet, 
and had a full view of him as he eroſſed 
into another, He found he was young, 
and had an agreeable air, but there was 
a kind of fy ee on his countenance, 
that did not ſeem to ſuit with the con- 
dion of a favoure | lover, He readily 
admitted this thought, becauſe it fa- 
voured his own wiſhes; he reflected on 
what he had heard from the communi- 
eative Miſs Woodby, and concluded he 
no reaſon to deſpair, 
A young woman cloped from her re- 
ions, with nobody about her of autho- 
nty enough to controul or direct her 
ions; theſe were very favourable cir- 
cumſtances for a man of intrigue i and 
he reſolved to be no longer ept at a 
diſtance 4 reſerve, which he imputed 
either to affeQation or artifice, and which 
2 ſuitable ſhare of boldneſs could only, 
2 e 
. Having: ſettled the plan of his opera- 
t9ns with Mrs. Eccles, whom he had 
frongly engaged in his intereſts, he re- 


4 


on whom theſe aſſurances made no im- 
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tired to his own lodgings ; for thoſe he 


had at the milliner's were only hired to 
facilitate his debgns upon Miſs Courte- 


hat young lady finding herſelf free 
from his intruſion, and being lefs diſ- 
ſed with Mrs. Eccles's viour 
than uſual, who was very much u 
her guard, and had her reaſons —— 


ing lo, paſſed the day with more tran- 


quillity of mind than her ſituation had 
hither:o permitted, and condeſcended, at 
Mrs. Eecles's intreaty, to ſpend two 
hours with her after ſupper at piquet. 

In the mean time his lordſhip had 
conveyed. himſelf into a cloſet in her 
apartment, and about eleven o'clock faw 
the unſuſpecting fair one enter with a- 
candle in her hand, and, after cautiouſly 
fattening the door, fit down compoſedly 
to read, 

Her beauty, which was of that ſort 
which inſpires reſpe& as. well as love, 
the innocence of her deportment, her 
ſecurity amid that danger which threat- 
ened her, excited ſentiments that made 


him half aſhamed of his delign. Charm- 


ed with beholding her in ſo Lv an 
attitude, her fair face reclined on one of 
her hands, her elbow leaning on the 
table, her book in the other hand, which 
ſhe ſeemed intently to read, he opened 
the cloſet-door a little way, that he might 
have the pleaſure of contemplating 

at leiſure. 

-- This motion was not unobſerved 
Henriettaz ſhe raiſed her eyes off her 
book, which made him haſtily pull the 
door cloſe again, Henrietta, now con- 
vinced that there was ſomebody in her 
cloſet, ſtarted up, and, dropping her 
book, cried out aloud for help. His 
lordſhip immediately ruſhed out of the 
_ threw 1 A a ed wy, — 
begged her not to be frightened. Indig- 
nation ſucceeded to terror; her — 


which was all pale and wan before, was 


now crimſoned over; her eyes ſhot in- 
dignant flaſhes at the inſolent invader 3 
but, in a moment, recollecting the dan- 
ger the was expoſed to, again her face 
was overſpread with paleneſs, and an 
univerſal trembling ſeized her, The 
young lord, - who obſerved the beautiful 
emotion, dnd was beginning to be ſhock - 
ed at the boldneſs of his attewpt, again 


conjured her not to be afraid, and vowed 


he would ledve her room: but Henrietta, 
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preffion, ſprung from bim to the window, 
and; throwing vp the ſaſh, cried ont as 
Jond as ſhe was able. | 

« Miſs Courteney,” {aid he riſing, but 
Keeping at a diſtance for fear of alarm 
ing her more, do not indifcreetly ex- 
* — yourſelf; I ſwear by Heaven I will 
* 


ve your room. , | 
* What! cried the, amazed to the 


Iaſt degree to hear him pronounce her 
name; © you know me then, and yet 
© have dared to infult me thus! But 
* leave me, my lord, this inſtant leave 
me, or I will raiſe the neighbourhood 
© by my cries.” | 
Charming creature!” faid his lord- 
ſhip, looking on her with tenderneſs and 
awe, I do know you, and I know your 
virtue now ; I will leave you: believe 
© mel am ſorry for the terror I have put 
© yon into. Grant mea moment's audi- 
© ence to-morrow; I have ſomething to 
* fay to you that will convince you Iam 
© deſirous of meriting your pardon." 
He then bowed reſpe&tully, and, un- 
locking the door, went down fairs; 
Henrietta all the time keeping cloſe to 
the window, that ſhe might be ready to 
call for help, if he ſhewed any deſign of 
aying in her apartment: nor, till ſhe 
heard him enter his own, and ſhut the 
door after him, durſt ſhe venture from 
Her poſt to ſecure her door, which ſhe 
did with the utmoſt precipitation, making 
it as faſt as ſhe could; and then ſhutting 
her window, for her cries had not been 
heard, fhe paſſed the night in a chair, 
reſolving not to go to bed any more in 
that howſe, | 
The dangers ſhe was expoſed to, made 
her almoſt repent of having fled from 
her aunt's tyranny; and mortified as ſhe 
was hy ſuch ſhocking inſults, ſhe thought 
it would have been a lefs misfortune to 
be the wife of Sir Ilaac Darby, or the 


' Inmate of A convent, than the 
lib h 


avowed object of a libertine's paſſion. 

© Surpriſed as ſhe was that my lord was 
acquainted with her name, and anxious 
to know. by What means be had made 
the diſcovery, yet it never once occurred 
to her that Miſs Woodby had betrayed 
her, Her generous mind was incapable: 
of ſuggeſting ſuch a ſuſpiejon, and the 
was even donbtful whether Mrs. Eccles 
was privy to his inſolent attempt : ſo dif. 
Krult it is for innocence to fathom the 
depths of guilt. 


"Amidſt the melancholy reflect ions 


which her ſituation gave riſe to, ſhe drew 


\ 
* * 


ſome conſolation from Mr. Damer' 


friendly concern for ber. She refolrd 
w go to him in the morning, and clam 
his promiſe of ſettling her immediate) 
with one of his father's friends, yet 


without revealing the mortifying uten. 


ment ſhe had been expoſtd to, and from 
which the had extiicated herfelf+ for 
true virtue bluſhes to own it's conqueſ, 
becauſe thoſe conqueſts are proofs of it's 
having been attemp:ed. heſe various 
thoughts kept ber waking the whole 
night; bat towards morning the fell into 
a flumber, from whence ſhe was rouſed 
by a loud knocking at her chamber- 
oor. She roſe inſtantly from her chat, 
where ſhe had paſſed the night; andye; 
ceiving the day was far advanced, o 
the door, and let in her landlady; who 
excuſed herſelf for diſturbing her, bei 
apprebenſive, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe was i 


from ber continuing ſo long in her | 


chamber. c 
It would not be furvrifing,” faid 


Henrietta coolly, if 1 mould be ill, 


* conſidering the fright 1 was in hatt 
night. Did you not hear me cry out, 
Mrs. Eccles? 
© Dear heart, ſf4id Mrs. Eccles, ſmil- 
ing, hear you cry out! why, what 
© was the matter? {ome groundleſs ap 
© prehenſions of thieves, I ſuppoſe; but 
there is no danger; my houſe has ver 
good faſtening; I have lain in it many 
© a night by myſelf, I aſſure you.” 
© That may be, ſaid Miſs Court- 
: © but I am reſolved never to lie i 
it another night: it would be we, 
Mis. Eccles, if you were a little mere 


© cautious to whom you let your lodg- | 


« ings; rakes are dangerous company. 
© I hope I have no ſuch perſons mn) 
© houſe,* ſaid Mrs. Eccles. 1 have 
© h:en inſulted in your houſe," ſaid Hes. 
rietta, * which obliges me to _—— 
departure from it. Pray let your 
« get me a coach to the door,” 
« Why, you are not gomg, M 
t are you?” ſaid Mrs. Eccles, 
Not immediately,“ replied Miſs Cour. 


teney, but I ſhall go to-day; at preſent * 


I am going out upon buſineſs. 
9 Aud why, pray, will you go to-day, 
© Madam?" faid Mrs. Eccles ſtill more 
ſaucily. 4 Becauſe,” fail Miſs Count- 
ney, who did not like the accent mw 
ſhe ſpoke, * I do not chuſe to ſtay in 2 
* houſe where I am liable to be infy 

I hope you intend to caſt no aſper- 
* fions upon my character, Manes 


: 


ao 


2 © & «® 


did Mrs. Eccles: I would have - you 


| © to know that L value my character as 
| © much as any body, though Iam not 
. o prudiſh as ſome folks. " 

y s ili you order your maid to get me 
1 a coach? faid Henrietta, who was ex- 
. tremely pcchenfirr of ſome farther 
1 rudeneſs from this woman; I am in 
or a % 

* Inſulted, indeed ted Mrs. 
2 Eccles: © fine airs for folks to give 
Us ' © themſelves, when nobody knows who 
le « they are, or what they are. Henrietta 
to finding that her infolence increaſed, told 
&d her ſhe would go down herſelf, and fend 
r. the maid for a coach, and was paſſing by 
ir, her for that purpoſe ; but Mrs. Eccles 
u. placed herfelf between her and the door: 
rd © No, no, my fine ſcrupulous young 
ho { lady,” ſays he, you ſhall not ſtir, 
* * affure you. RL! | 
th Sure, ſaid Miſs ; Courteney, . trem- 
her bling, yet endeazouring to ſeem very 

courageous, © you will not dare to.detain 

ad © me !'——* Indeed but I will,” ſaid Mrs. 
ill, Eccles, * till Lam paid ; I know nothing 
lat of you but your airs and? affeQation z 
ut, © I may never ſee you again, perhaps. 


The young lady immediately pulled 
out her purſe, bluſting at the new ia- 
dignity that was offered her; and tak in 
out a guinea, * I agreed with you, Mrs. 
© Eccles,” ſaid ſhe, © fora guinea a week: 
* h re is a guinea for you, and now am 


Ia liberty to go out? 

Perhaps not, ſaid Mrs. Eccles; 
me · you have aſperſed me with ſcandalous 
ie in * refleftions, and 1 can tell you, Ma- 
well, dam, I will have ſatis faction. Lord 
mere * bleſs me!” faid Miſs. Courteney, who 
dg. was now frighted out of her ſeeming cou- 
WE | age, © what ſhall I do! what will be- 
wy * come of me?" 


Thisexclamation immediately brough 
uw his lordſhip, who had been liſtenin 
u the door of his apartment, and 
pant of what had paſſed. 
As been as Hencierta faw_ him her 
— increaſed, — 4 De he 
as an auxih to lady; 
dut the comemptuous look he gave Mrs. 
Eccles, removed her apprehenſions. 
* What do you mean, ſaid he, in an 
angry tone, * by treating this young 
in ſuch a manner? Miſs Benſon, 
dat be uneaſy; if you are goin 
„Jen ſhall meet with no hindrance ;. 
; 4k your pardon for being the cauſe of 
{x fright laſt night; F Yo alle you 
nel farry for it.. 
. 
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© I hope you are, my lord, faid Miſs 
Courteney, *. and I thank you, for this 
« ſcaſonable interpoſition. Saying this, 
ſhe haſtened down fairs, and diſpatched 
the maid for'a coach; while the 1 
into the milliner's parlour to ſertle her 
dreſs a little, and to 


dinal r 
cardinal, w £ n 
in her hand. I OTE. « 
4 L | | 
CHAP. XII. 


„ . 


IN.WHICH THE HISTORY GOES FOR. 
WARD. 


e. was waiting im- 
patiently for the coach, when the 
young nobleman entered the room 
© You are going, then, Miſs ?* ſaid he, 
ſighing, * I waited at home all this 
morning for an opportunity of ſeeing 
you, that I might recommend ſuch a 
© reſolution as I find your prudence has: 
ſuggeſted to you. Mrs. Eccles is not 
© a proper woman for you to lodge with, 
© and this I believe her behaviour to-day- 
© has convinced you of; had ſhe not 
made the diſcovery to yau herſelf, © - 
© ſhould have done it, partly to repair 
© the affront. I have been ſo unbappy to 
offer you, and partly to ſecure you 
* againſt the like, by letting you know 
© that you are in the houſe of a woman 
© of doubtful character. | | 

This language bore the marks of ſo 
much prudence and fincerity, that Hen- 
rietta could not help being affected with 
it; and accordingly the expreſſed a grate- 
ful ſenſe of his concern for her. 

I have ſomething elſe to ſay to you," 
ſaid he, which poſſibly will ſurprise 
2 more; but it is neceſſary you 
© ſhould know it, to avoid farther 1ncon- 
veniencies, by a miſplaced confidences 
it was your friend Miſs Woodby that 
informed me of your true name and 
© circumſtances. I ſee you are ſhocked; 
© ſhe has indeed betrayed you, but leſs 
from malice, I believe, than folly. I 
am maſter of your ſecret, Miſs Courte- 
© ney," ſaid, he, ſpeaking lower, and 
taking her hand; * but you may di 
upon it, I ſhall make no other uſe of 
© it, but to ſerve you in Whatever a 
©, you ſhall direct. ran N. 
* ſervices; deareſt creature, diſpaſe of 

\ © me, my life, and fortune: newer did TI 
© feel a real. paſſion for any of, your. ſex 
©'hefare.” |, - a. * 

"ay 


. *”, 
% 
, 
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My lord, interrupted Miſs Courte- 
ney, concerned to find him again upon 
this firain, which deſtroyed the hope of 
his difintereſtedneſs; * ſince you Know 
my ſituation, you muſt alſs know that 
© fach diſcourſe is extremely embar- 
© raſſing to me. I am ar preſent under 
the diſpleaſure of my friends, without 
© whole conſent I will never admit of an 
* addreſs of this kind.” She looked ar 
him here; and obſerving him in tome 


confuſion, for indeed his intentions were 


not of that ſort that could be communi- 
catcd to her friends, ſhe bluſhed at the 
humiliating idea that apparent confuſion 
_ in her mind; but recovering her- 
elf— - 

J am contented,” ſaid ſhe, that 
* your lordſhip ſhould know my name, 
© ſince chance has ordered it ſo, and I 
© depend upon your honour not to men- 


tion me. I muſt alſo acknowledge my- 


© ſelf obliged to you for the diſcovery 
© you have made of Miſs Woodby's 
© treachery; it is a very uſeful diſcovery, 
for otherwiſe I ſhould till have con- 
© fided in her, and been again betrayed.” 
His lordſhip was going to reply with 
t eagerneſs, when the maid came in, 
and informed Miſs Courteney, that a 
coach was at the door. uo 
© You are going, then!“ ſaid he, with 
a melancholy look; but, ere he could 
proceed, Mrs. Eccles entered, and, with 


a countenance and voice altered to great 


obſequiouſneſs, told Henrietta, that the 


gentleman who had been there yelterday 
—_—— for her. O how lucky is 
'« 


this l' exclaimed Miſs Courteney: let 
© him be ſhewn up ſtairs, I'll wait on 
* him.“ The milliner having with- 
drawn, the young lord catched hold of 


Henrietta's hand as ſhe was leaving the. 
© And can you be fo cruel," ſaid he, 


to quit me thus without giving me the 
© leaſt hope —“ Pray, my lord,” ſaid 
Miſs Courteney, drawing her hand from 
him with an air diſdainful enough, no 
more of this idle gallantry." . 


© Who is this gentleman that enquires 
for you?” ſaid he, with a beſeeching 


Alx. 

My lord,” replied Miſs Courteney, 
© the gentleman is my friend. —“ Say 
rather your lover, ſaid he: Oh! 
« what joy you diſcovered when you 
* heard he was come!'—* I had reaſon 
© for | being rejoiced,* interrupted ſhez 
he is my guardian, who has the care 
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© of my affairs. Your guardian,” re. 
peated his lordſhip,” may I not know 
© his name? 
© He is the guardian of m ſon 
© ther than my fortune Cad 3 
* the poor trifle that I can call my own, 
* does not deferve the name of fortune, 
It is my unhappineſs,” added ſne, figh.” 
ing, to be in à ſituation that expoſes 
9 po 
* me to unworthy ſuſpicions, and ſub. 
« jets me to humiliating explanations, 
* You know my name, my ford, there. 
* fore you may know the name of the 
© perſon under whoſe protection I ſhall 
© be for the future; Mr, Damer is my 
guardian, he is a conſiderable merchant 


in the city,” 


Enough, cried the lover, kiſſing her 
hand in a rapture, while ſhe was ſtrug- 
gling to be gone from him, © I know 
* him. Say only, purſued he, {till en- 
deavouring to dctain her, that you will 
permit me to fee you again. Ex- 
© cuſe me, my lord,“ ſaid Hennetta, 
breaking from him, 1 cannot grant 
« your requeit; though I mult repeat the 
one I made to you, Take no notice of 
© of your having met with me, and ſuf- 
© fer me to be obliged to you for your 
© ſecrecy.” be 

© O! doubt me not," ſaid he, follow- 
ing her to the ſtairs, and taking a pal- 
ſionate leave of her with his eyes, I vil 
* obey you,” | 

Henrietta anſwered no otherwiſe than 
by a courteſey, and haſtened op to Mr, 
Damer, wondering at this unexpecled 
viſit, and indylging a flattering hope that 
his father was returned. 

Mr. Damer met her as ſhe entered the 
room, and, bowing more gravely than 
uſual, told her, that he was afraid he 
kept her at home, being informed by ber 
landlady that ſhe was juſt going out. 

I was going out, ſaid Miſs Courtt- 
ney, but it was to you. — Were vou 
replied he, with a {mile of pleaſure that 
beamed over his countenggce; baue 
© you any new commands for me? 1am 
* glad I came ſo (eafonably.” 

© But tell me, Sir, ſaid Miſs Count, 
ney, is my worthy guardian come back 
© have you any news for me? This vun 
© was unexpected.“ 3 

The young merchant was a little dif 
concerted at this queſtion; for be 
reaſons which he did not care to own ien 
viſiting ber ſo ſoon again: he bad 1 

limpſe of the young lord, as he ps 
y the parlour the day before; be BY 
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A um come out of the houſe; obſerved 
* that be followed him, and looked at 

kim with an inquiſitive eye. He began 
a w ſuſpe& that this gay gentleman had 
a; ſome defign upon Miſs Courteney, and 
n, that ſhe might-have an inclination for 
e. um. He therefore relolved to take 
b der immediately out of his way, and 
ſes had already ſecured to her a ſafe re- 


treat. | 
« ] wiſh," ſaid he, that I had an 


ſe. © better news to bring you, than that 

the have provided you a lodging with the 
all © wife of one of my father's factors j ſhe 
my © is a ſenſible woman, and will treat you 


« with great reſpeft. I am perſuaded 
© my father Al de este to find you 
there. And I am ready,' ſaid Hen- 
netta, eagerly, to go immediately; for 
my inter dec viſit to you to-day was to 
' preſs you to find ſome ſuitable lodging 

or me. I don't know the perſon wi 
© whom I am at preſent ; and ſhe has 
' no woman-lodger in the houſe but 
© myſelf.” — | 5 

6 You have a great deal of prudence, 
Miſs,” ſaid Mr. Damer, who was in- 
deed exceſſively pleaſed to find her fo de- 
firous of going; I fancy you can ſoon 
ſettle with your landlady; and we will 


make uſe of that hackney coach which 
pal. ' tands at the door, and which you ſent 
wall * for; it ſeems.— I have ſettled al- 

ready with her, ſaid Miſs Courteney; 
than * and this ſmall parcel you fee will 
Mr. ' all my luggaze, except the money you 
— paid me yeſterday, added the, ſmiling, 


and unlocking her detk to take it out. 

Mr. Damer very politely took up her 
little parcel, and carried it down ſtairs. 
Mean time Miſs Courteney was ſo much 
miſtreſs of her reſentment as to take a 
civil leave of Mrs. Eccles ; and Mr. Da- 


. mer, who was waiting for her at the dobr, 
urte- landed her into the coach, and came in 
our hmſelf, after he had given the man di- 
| that recons where to drive,” 
have Tuo young nobleman, who was ſtand- 
Jam wg at one of his windows, ſaw her de- 
part with great uneaſneſs. She -was 
une. now im the hands of her guardian, and 
back conſequentiy his approaches would be 
g viut —— but — and fortune 
| every thing attainable. His paſſion 
e di. A. Henrietta us violent enou oy pune 
r had run all hazards to obtain her on any 
m for um dut marriage. Nothing is more 
* ealy than for love to conquer reaſon; it's 
antes triumph is when it is victorious 


wer 


* 


he diſcovered that his 


dee. The Earl of , father 


to this young lord, was negotiating a 
match for him with a young woman of 
very great fortune, the daughter of an 
eminent packer in the city. The noble 


youth, ſtimulated by forty thouſand / 
unds, had pleaded his paſſion with ſuch 


ucceſs, that the lady preferred him to 
all his titled rivals, and he had a great 
many, from the baronet up to the duke. 
The honeſt packer, ſacriffeing his am- 
bitionto his daughter's inclinations, choſe 
rather to let her follow her taſte, and be 
only a counteſs, than become father-in- 
law to a duke by eroſſing it: an admirable 
inſtance of humility it muſt be confeſſed, 
and ſcarce to be equalled but by that of 
the nobleman, who, with ſuch generous 
contempt of hereditary honours, ſolicited 
his alliance; but, happily for the refor- 
mation of manners, ſuch inſtances are 
not now very rare. | 
This marriage therefore being in =_ 
forwardneſs, it behoved the young lord 
to be cautious in proſecutin Nis cheme 
upon Maſs Courteney. was con- 
vinced ſhe was virtuous; and that the 
only way to undermine that virtue was 
to make himſelf ſureof her heart, before 
ntance was but 
feigned, and his intentions not honour- 
able; when the paſſion ſhe had for him 
would excuſe, if not juſtify, an attem 
that paſſion forced him to make; firmly 
depending on the poet's maxim, that 
the faults of love by love are juſtified. 
The great point was to bring her to 
admit of his addreſſes without the know 
ledge of her friends, for which he could 
urge reaſons ſufficient ; and when that 
point was gained, he might ſecurely 


+ reckon upon ſucceſs: for a young wo- 


man who engages in a private corre- 
ſpondence of that kind, deprives herſelf 
of the ſuggeſtions of prudence, the eau · 
tion of experience, the counſels of wiſ- 
dom, aud the reſtraint of cr", & her 
whole conduct is then influenced by the 

ſhon with which ſhe is actuated, which 
is at once her impulſe and her guide. 
Our lover, having given forme ſighs 
to the de re of his miſtreſs, comfort- 
ed himſelf in the bope of ſeeing her ſoon, 
with more advantage, fince he had in 


"ſome degree ſecured her confidence by the 
diſintere ſted advice he had given her with 


regard to Mrs. Ecclesz and having now 


* 


no farther occaſion for the apartment he 


had hired in that houſe, he quitted it. - 


tely, not without diſcovering in 


1 
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of that contempt which even the great- 


eſt libertines feel for ſuch as alliſt their | 


eriminal deſigns. 

- Mean time Henrietta, extremely pleaſed 
with the care and attention of her new 
ardian, was by him conducted to a 
: well furniſned houſe in the city, 
-o- received, with great reſpect by < 
miltreſs of it, who was a middle-aged 
woman, with a benevolent aſpe& and an 
eaſy agreeable behaviour. 

« Mrs. Willis,“ ſaid Mr. Damer, 
leading in Miſs Courteney, permit me 
© to introduce to you this young lady, 
my father's ward, and at preſent under 
© my care: I hope you will make every 
© thing agreeable to her during the time 
© the ſtays with you,—Miſs Benſon," 
added be, I need not give Mrs. Willis 
© any other recommendation to you, than 
© that ſhe is a friend of my father's, and 
© very much eſteemed by him. 

Henrietia, though in ſome confuſion 
at being introduced under a feigned name 
to a friend of Mr. Damer's, ſaluted her 
with a graceful air, and replied to the 
compliments ſhe made her wü great 

liteneſs ; but took the firſt opportunity 
of her withdrawing, to aſk Mr. Damer, 
why he concealed her true name from a 
friend of his father's? 

Mr. Damer aſked her pardon for not 
having conſulted her hefore on that ſub- 
ject; but ſaid, that by ſtill continuing 
the name of Benſon, ſhe would be more 
ſecure from the ſearch her aunt might 
make for her. | 
Alas! Sir, ſaid 'Miſs Courteney, 
© Tam afraid my aunt is too much of- 
' © fended to be at any pains to find me 
out. I am more apprehenſive of the 
contrivarices of Mr. Danvers; he, no 
doubt, has ſtrong reaſons for putting 
her upon ſuch harſh meaſures. While 
I was alone and unprotected, I thought 
it neceſſary to concral mvſelf, ſince it 
was not impoſſible but I might have 


ſuch attempt will be made, when it is 
known that I am under my guardian's 
protection. I think Theitfore. this 
gentlewoman ought to be acquainted 
with my name. I would avoid as 
much as poſlible the appearance of 
myſtery. I ſhall never recolle&, with- 
© ont pain, the fad neceſſity that has re- 
© duced me to it.“ h r 
lt will nat be prudent, ſaid Mr. 
Damer, * to alter our meaſures n 
have called you Miſs Benſon; Geh 
” 7 2.4 8 
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been forced away; but J am fure vo 


# \ 
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m_y of your — 2 will come 
with more iety trom my f 

when he K 
between your aunt and you: we may 
expect a letter from him in a day or 
two, in which he will probably fixthe 
time of his return. In the mean while, 
I bope you will find yourſelf agreeably 
© ſituated here. I have agreed for your 
* board and lodging.” 
At a moderate price, I hope," ſaid 


| Miſs Courteneyz * my circumſtances do 


not entitle me to great exyence,'— 
© have taken care of that, (aid Mr, 550 
mer. Mrs, Willis coming in that m. 
ment, he recommended Miſs Courteney 
to her care, promiſing, when he head 
from his father, to come iramediate! 
with the news, He then tock his leave, 
and Mrs. Willis conducted het fair ledger 
to another parlour, where the cloth was 
laid for dinner, and introduced two 
childten to her, a boy and a girl, with 
whom the young lady was extremel 
pltaſed. 5 
There was in the countenance of this 
woman ſo much ſweetnels and com- 
placency, and ſuch an unaffeRed polite- 
neſs in her behaviour, that Henrietta 
found herſeif inſenſibly diſpoſed jo like 
her, and was pleaſed to hear her fall na- 
turally into an*aceonnt of herſelf with 3 
frankne's and ſimplicity that denoted te 
goodneſs of her heart. i 
From what ſhe ſaid, Miſs Courteney 
collected that ſhe had made a marnagt 
of choice rather than of prudence, and 
that induſtry had ſupplied the pipe 
fortune. She found ſhe was under great 
obligations to the elder Mr. Damer, who 
had ſettled her huſband in an advants- 
geous way at Leghorn, where he ated 
as his factor, and had enabled ber tu fut. 
niſh that large houſe, in a wy 2 
manner, for the reception of ſuch ma. 
chants as came from abroad, and wel 
by him recommended to lodge with her 
Her extreme tenderneſs for her huſband, 
which had hurried her to Leghorn wal 
hearing that he was ill, that the might 
have dhe ſatisfaction of attending bim 
herſelf, and her anxlety for her chiſdten, 
which brought her back as ſoon as he u 
recovered, that ſhe might re-aſſume 
care of them, were qualities which wa 
her the eſteem of Miſs Courteney- 
marked with what becoming relerve — 
ſligkily touched upon her family. al, 
connections, which were very gen 
and by which Henrietta accounted 


of 
- 
- 


fot 
the 


eſs of her manners and 
behaviour, ſo ſeldom found in perſons 
of her rank. I 
The young lady then turned the diſ- 
cour ſe upon er guardian's ſon, whoſe 
character ſhe was defirous of being ac- 
quainted with. Mrs. Willis told her, 
that he was a ſober diligent young man, 
and though the heir of immenſe riches, yet 
applied himfelf to buſineſs with as much 
induſtry as if he had his fortune to 
make: that he had for ſeveral years tran- 
Red his fathers buſineſs in Holland, 
from whence he was but lately returned; 
and that he traded largely for himſelf. 
| © Before I went to Leghorn,” added 
ſhe, there was ſome talk of his being 
© to be married to the daughter of a very 
© rich citizenz but fince my return, 
which was about a week ago, I have 
' heard nothing of it, not having ſeen 
Mr. Damer till the day that he came 
© to tell me I ſhould be ſo happy as to 
have you, Madam, for my | r. 
Miſs Courteney having paſſed this day 
more bly than ſhe had done any 
fince ſhe had left her aunt, was at night 
conducted by Mrs, Willis to a genteel 
apartment, conſiſting of a hed-chamber 
and drefſing-room. She diſmiſſed the 
maid whom Mrs. Willis ordered to at- 
tend and undreſs her; and being greatly 
fatigued for want of reſt the preceding 
night, loſt all her cares, her anxieties, 
and reſentmenta, in the ſweet oblivion of 
a calm and uninterrupted fleep. 


CH AP. XIII. 
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ENRIET TA, though an early 

niſer, and thongh ſhe roſe next 
morning earlier than uſual, yet found. 
upon her going down, Mrs. Willis had 
watted breakfaſt for her ſome time. 

As ſon as the tea-equipage was re- 
moved, ſhe retired to leave Mrs. Willis 
it liberty to go about her domeſtick af- 

rs; and, when alone, was again aſ- 
laulted with all thoſe cruel reflections 
which had almoſt inceſſantly filled her 
mind ſince her flight from her aunt. 

$ theſe, Miſs Woodby's treachery 
luggelted none of the leaſt painful: ſhe 
du aſhamed of her credulity, of her ill- 
| confidence ; indignation for the 
ing treat ment ſne had met with from 
ed.” She was upon the point 
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of ſitting down to write to her, and to 
exprefs the deepeſt reſentment of her ma- 
lice and treachery z when, recolleting 
the extreme levity of that youn 
man's temper, her ridiculous affectation, 
her folly and inſenſibility, ſhe thought 
it would ill become her to make ſerious 
remonſtrances to one who only merited 
contempt; that, by taking no farther 
notice of her, that. contempt would be 
beſt ex , and her own conſciouſ- 
neſs of the part ſhe had ated would ac- 
count for it. . ; 

While ſhe was thus ruminating, Mrs. 

Willis's maid introduced two porters 
bringing in a large trunk to her apart- 
ment. They delivered her the key bled 
ups and a letter. from, Mr. Damer, in 
which he informed her, he would wait 
* that afternoon. A 

he d the trunk trembli it 
— all her cloaths, linen, and all 
the trinkets her aunt had given her. She 
ſearched eagerly in it to ſee if there was 
a letter for her; but finding none, ſhe 
threw herſelf into a chair, aud burſt into 

a flood of tears. | 

While her aunt retained her cloaths, 
ſhe had formed a feeble hope that ſhe 
was anxious for her return, and would 
facilitate it, by aſſuring Mr. Damer, that 
ſhe would no more preſs her to the hated 
marriage, nor think of confining her in 

a convent ; but now what could the con- 
clude, but that ſhe had abandoned her 
for ever, and that a reconciliation was 
not to he expected? The moſt gloomy 
proſfefts offered themſtlves to her view, 
poverty, dependence, neglect; but, what 
wis worſe than all, the loſs, perhaps, of 

"reputation. How ſhould the be able to 
excuſe herſelf to the world for her Jate 
action; the world which judges actions 
only by their ſucceſs: and when it be- 
held ber unhappy and reduced to indi- 
gence, would not fail to conelude her 

uilty? | | 

, In theſe melancholy apprehenſions did 
ſhe wear away the hours till ſummoned 
to dinner by Mrs. Willis, who, with 
tender concern, ived that ſhe was 
afflicted, but would not diſcover that 
ſhe perceived it; and uſed her utmoſt 
endeavours to amuſe her, yet without 
any apparent ſolicitude left it ſhould 
alarm — ſenſibility with a fear that her 
uneaſineſs was oblerved. ; 

Mr. Damer came, according to his 
| iſe, in the. afternoon: his arrival 
gafe almoſt as much ſatis faction to Mrs. 
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Willis, as 'to her fair anxious lodger, 
from a hope that it would produce ſome 
comfort to her. The young . merchant 
inſtantly diſcovered that Henrietta had 
been weeping; and, as ſoon as Mrs. 
Willis withdrew, he _— approach- 
ed her, and taking her hand, aſked her 
if any thing new had happened to give 
her diſturbance? Henrietta replied with 
a haſty queſtion, Have you any meſ- 
C for me from my aunt, Sir? 

© I cannot ſay I have a meſſage fer 
© you, Miſs,” anſwered Mr. Dames; 
© your aunt has indeed wrote to me.'— 
© May I not ſec her letter? aſked Miſs 
Courteney again, eagerly. ©* To be ſure,” 
ſaid he, taking it out of his pocket, and 
preſenting it to her, © I wiſh it was con- 
* ceived in more favourable terms. 
Miſs Covrteney read it trembling, and 
found it as follows : | 


© SIR, 
C ] Have given directions that every 
* thing which belongs to that un- 
* happy girl my niece ſhould be ſent to 
ou, that, if you know where ſhe is, 
they may be conveyed to her. She has, 
© by her ſcandalouſly running away from 
me, ruined her own character, and 
© brought aſperſions upon mine; fince 
© even thoſe who condemn her - moſt, 
« will likewiſe blame me, as if I had 
6 ated unkindly towards her. 
© May the loſs of my affection be the 
© leaſt of her misfortunes ; though the 
* worlt that can poſſibly happen are 
© likely to be the puniſhment of her in- 
«* gratitude and folly.” 


Henrietta returned the letter to Mr. 
Damer with a ſigh. * I have indeed,” 
ſaid ſhe, © irrecoverably loſt her affec- 


tion; but, Sir, it is fit my aunt ſhould - 


© know where I am, and that I ſolicited 
your protection as ſoon as I could. 
This will preſerve me from ſame of 
© thoſe unfavourable ſuſpicions which 
© ſhe mentions ſo ſeverely. I will write 
+ © Oh! no, by no means, ſaid Mr. 
Damer; I think it will be beſt for me 
© to make a viſit to Lady Meadows, 


and tell her, that you are under 


my care, and that I have placed you 

here. | 
And will you take the trouble to go 

to Windfor, Sir?“ ſaid Miſs Courte- 


ney, extremely delighted with this expe- 
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'© tainly take care that your expencs 


ſausfied to continue with Mrs. 


dient. I would go any where, fail 
Mr. Damer, to ſerve you. Pray make 
« yourſelt eaſy.” 
I ſhall be eaſier,” ſaid Miſs Court. 
* * when my aunt knows that this 
* fcandalous runaway is under 

rotection, and is accountable for al 
— actions to your father. Perhaps 
ſhe may relent when ſhe is convinced 
am not ſo indiſcreet as ſhe imagined, 
and that I had no other motive far 
leaving her but the fear of being con. 
fined in a convent. If you find ny 
© aunt abſolutely reſolved not to be . 
© conciled to me, I muſt then confite 
© how to diſpoſe of myſelf in a way mor 
© ſuitable to my circumſtances.” , 

© Remember, Miſs,* ſaid Mr. Di 

mer, with ſome emotion, that you ar 
* under my care. I hope you will take 
* no reſolution without acquainting me. 
— No, certainly," replied Henrigtt= 
© but, Sir, I have no fortune; I an 
© lodged, attended, and treated, as if I 
© hadavery 5 This ex- 
« pence I ſhall not be willing to ſu 
: e while longer; it wil bal in 
too much upon that trifling ſum, which 
* was put into your father's hands, for 
c 
c 
c 


my brother's uſe as well as mine, 

Heaven knows, ſaid ſhe, fighing 

whether he is alive; if lie is, he wi 
probably need it; i: he is not, 4 
* will'go but a very little way in ſup 
« porting me in the manner in which 
© now live. | 

While Henrietta was ſpeaking in ths 
manner, Mr. Damer ſcemed ready t 
interrupt her ſeveral times, but checked 
himſelf as if upon better recolleCuor. 
"When ſhe was ſilent, he walked about tt 
room, muſing; then ſuddenly turaig 
towards her | 

© Theſe conſiderations, Madam, ia 
he, ought at leaſt to be poſtponed till oy 
* father's return, and I think you 8 
rely upon his prudence; he will c. 


© ſhall not exceed your income: in 
ing you here, I have done what | 
thought would be agreeable to him. 
Henrietta, obſerving that he w in 
ſome confuſion, was concerned that 
had ſpoke ſo freely, being egg 
that he underſtood what ſhe bad Wd # 
a diſtruſt of his prudence. She het 
fore told him, that if he found her # 
implacable, ſhe would be extreme 
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2s long as Mr. Damer ſhould think it had entirely won her eſteem, when, on a 
neceſſary. | ſudden, ſhe became reſerved and thought- 
This aſſurance ſatisfied the young ful, and often failed in thoſe little at- 
merchant, who left her with a promiſe to tentions which mark reſpect, and an ex- 
{ce Lady Meadows the next day, and | treme willingneſs to oblige. She, who . 
to wait on her as ſoon as poſſible with bad avoided the leaſt appearance of cu- 
an account of the ſuccefs ot his viſit. rioſity to know more of her affairs than 


hays She paſſed this interval in a ſtate of what ſhe pleaſed to diſcloſe, now aſked 
ed [ auxiety and ſuſpence that doubled every queſtions with an inquiſitive air, and 
ned, bour. As ſoon as ſhe ſaw Mr. Damer ſeemed to ſeek for occaſions of collecting 
; for again, ſhe endeavoured to read in his a fuller knowledge of her from her con- 
con. countenance, before he ſpoke, the news verſation, IH 

| my 


he had brought her. Henrietta had infiſted upon her bei 
Well, Miſs,” faid he, I have ſeen made acquainted with her true was, 
© your aunt. He pauſed; and Hen- circumſtances, from the time that Mr. : 
rietta, in a faultering accent, begged him Damer. had acknowledged to her aunt 
to tell her, in one word, whether he had that ſhe was under his care, which had 


Da ſucceeded or not ? then produced no other alteration in Mrs. 
u in Indeed I have not, ſaid he; Lady Willis than rather an increaſe of reſpect 
| take © Meadows ſeems reſolved never to for- towards her, which ſhe conceived due to 
r me.” © give you for running away from her; her birth. K | 
{to * but don't deſpair, my father may have The young lady, whoſe extreme ſen- 
I an more weight with her. It is atleaſt ſibility was not the leaſt of her misfor- 
s if I * ſome comfort, ſaid ſhe, that ſhe tunes, obſerved her-increafing coldneſs, 
is ex · * knows I am under your protection. and ſuffered great uneaſineſs. She had 
| © I have a letter from my father, ſaid willingly. indulged a tenderneſs and 
7: Mr. Damer; * he has got the gout in eſteem for her; and was concerned to find, 
which nis right hand; he didtated it to one of from her altered behaviour, that either 
s, for his clerks, and therefore ſpeaks with the had failed in her endeavours to ac- 
mine, * reſerve of you, He deſires me to tell quire the friendſhip of Mrs. Willis, or 
hing, * you, that he hopes to be in London in that the woman whom ſhe had conceived 
xe wil three weeks at fartheſt, when he will fo good an © inion of, was in reality not 
ot, i * uſe his utmoſt endeavours to reconcile deſerving of _ | | 
n ſup- © you to your aunt; and, in the mean However, ſhe was determined not to 
hich [ time, recommends you molt affec- let Mr..Damer perceive that ſhe was diſ- 

* tionately to my care. ſatisfied with her behaviour; and ſhe con- 

in tba This account of her guardian's kind tinued to live with her in the ſame eaſy 
dy to concern for her, gave ſome relief to the manner 'as formerly, notwithſtandi 


reſſed ſpirits of Miſs Courteney, who, the coldneſs and conſtraint with which * 
although ſhe had not flattered herſelf ſhe was now treated. 
with any hope from the young merchant's Mr. Damer ſcarce ever failed to call 
mediatian with her aunt, was as much and ſee her once a day; but one day he 
ſhocked at the confirmation of her con · returned about an hour after he had 
tinved diſpleaſure, as if ſhe had not ex- with her, and told her he had juſt re- 
peRtedit, However, ſneexpreſſed a rate · ceived-letters from his father, in which 
ful ſenſe of his ſervices, and diſpoſed he acquainted him that Mrs. Willis 
herſelf to wait with patience for the ar- would in a few days have ſeveral foreign 
nval. of Mr. Damer, who alone could merchants in her houſe, whom he had 
determiue her deftiny. | recommended to lodge with her; and, 
4» / « that, his ſtay in Holland being 14 
for ſome time longer, be thought it 


r. XIV.:...- would not be proper for Miſs Cour 
„ to reſide with Mrs, Willis till his return, 
CONTAINING SEVERAL .MYSTERI- as her houſe would be full of men. 
OUS CIRCUMSTANCES. _ © My father, added Mr. Damer, 
a <4 


8555 1 | deſires me to aſk you, Miſs, whether 
ENRIETTA had been about a you have h 8 to go into the 
K | fortnight inthe houſeof Mrs. Wil- country for a few weeks. | He has a 
hals good ſenſe and polite behaviour * diſtant relationg' a widow, who * 

ag, ' « | 4 2 « 
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at Hampſtead, with whom he ſays he 
© will be glad to find you at his return. 
6 He begs you will excuſe his not writ- 
ing to you, having the gout ſtill in his 
* hand; and defires me to aſſure you 
© of his tendereſt concern far your wel- 
© fare,” 

A week before, Henrietta would have 
thought 11 a misfortune to have left Mrs. 
Willis to go into any other lodging; but 
ſhe was ſo piqued by her behaviour, 
that ſhe heard this news without any 
uneaſineſs, and told Mr. Damer ſhe 
would implicitly follow her guardian's 
directions. 8 

He ſaid he would conduct her to his 
couſin's himſelf; and took leave of her, 
after he had deſired her to be ready for 
her little journey the next day. 

Mrs. Willis came up to her apart- 
ment ſoon after Mr. Damer went away. 
* I hearT am ſoon to loſe you, Miſs,” 
ſaid ſhe, entering. Ves, replied Miſs 
Courteney coolly, * ſuch is my guar- 
© dian's pleaſure; but. added ſhe, ſmil - 
me, * you will not miſs me; you will 
© have other company.'—* Other com- 
© pany!” repeated Mrs, Willis. 

Mr. Damer tells me, ſaid Miſs 
. * that your houſe will be full 
* ſoon; ſome gentlemen recommended 
* by his father will be here.” | 

© It is ſtrange,” ſaid Mrs. Willis, 
© that I ſhould know nothing of it. Have 
* you had a letter from your guardian, 
Madam? - 

No,“ replied Miſs Courteney; © but 
© his fon has heard from him. But, 
purſued ſhe, after a little pauſe, it 
is ſtrange, as you ſay, that you 
© ſhovid not know you are to have new 
© lodgers.” 

Mrs. Willis looked at her attentively, 
as ſhe ſpoke theſe words: May I aſk 
« you, Miſs, faid ihe, © the cauſe of 
© your ſudden removal??? 

© I know of none,” replied Miſs 
Courteney; © but that, my guardian 
* thinks it will not be proper for me to 
© ſtay among ſo many gentlemen as will 
© ſhortly be your lodgers. 

AI wich there had been a better reaſon 
< than that, ſaid Mrs. Willis; © for T 
© am very ſure I am to have no lod 
recommended by the elder Mr. Damer, 
© otherwiſe I ſtwuld have known it.” 
* Has not his ſon told __ OG 
$ Courteney in great confu 0 
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He told me nothing,“ replied Mr, 
Willis, * but that you are. to leave me 
© to-morrow.” 

Lord bleſs me!' cried the 
lady, in great emotion, what can this 
* mean?!” 

Suffer me, ſaid Mrs. Willis, look. 
ing on her with tenderneſs and contem, 
© toaik you a few queſtions : when you 
© know my motives, I am ſure you will 
© not think that it is an impertinent cu. 
© riolity which makes me take this liher- 

© ty, but my anxiety for you.” 

Dear adam, interrupted Miſg 
Courteney, * aſk me what you pleaſe; 
you alarm me exceſiively.” 

I would not alarm you, ſaid Mr, 
Willis; © but I will own to you that] 
© have fears,nay, more, that I have 
© had doubts; but I fee I have ren 

blame with regard to the latter. 

Mr. Damer ſhewn yon his father's 
© letters, Miſs ?* 

* Shewn them to me l' repeated Hen- 
rietta, * no—but ſure—dear Mrs. Willis, 
* explain yourſelf—I am ready to fink 
« with the apprehenſions you have raiſed 
in my mind.“ | 

* Compoſe yourſelf, my der,” ſaid 
Mrs. Willis, drawing her chair nearerto 
her, and taking her hand tenderly. *1 


mean you well; be aſſured I do: and 


© now I will tell you all that has been 
* upon my mind for ſeveral days pal. 
© Never did I imagine that I ſhould en- 
* tertain unfavourable ſuſpicions of the 
© ſon of my benefactor; but indeed, my 
* dear Miſs, I am afraid he has not add 
© ingenuoufly with you.” 

That moment a loud knocking atthe 
door interrupted Mrs. Willis. She 
ſtarted from be chair. Who can th 
* he?" ſaid ſhe, in ſome ſurprize; I wil 
© go and ſee. She ran haſtily out > 

the room; but returning again inſtantly; 
* Poſſibly,” ſaid the, * it may be Mr. 
© Damer: remember, Miſs, that it is m 
© advice to you, not to leave my 
© if he would defire you, at leaſt till you 
© have heard what I have to ſay. 

She uttered theſe words with extrem 
earneſtneſs and concern, and went im- 
mediately down ſtairs, leaving Hennem 
in an agony of doubt, anxiety, and aſto- 
niſnment. | | > 

Her ſurprize kept her motionleſsn het 
Chair, till ſhe was rouſed by the voices 
a woman upon the ſtairs that Jed to be 
apartment, whom ſhe heard fay, wit 
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haughtineſs of accent—* No, there 
mew occahon for that ceremony; 1 
« ſhall go in without introduction, I 
« aſſure you. AST 

She ſuddenly ſtarted from her chair, 
and was going towards the door, when 
ſhe ſaw it flung open with ſome violence, 
and a lady of a very diſagreeable figure, 
but richly dreſſed, and in the utmoſt tx 
tremity of the faſhion, appear at the en- 
trance. THO 
Miſs Courteney, recovering a little. 
from her ſurpriz:, looked at the lady, 
in order to recolle& whether ſhe had ever 
ſeen her before; but, being wholly un- 
acquainted with features, and ob- 
ſerving that ſhe ſtood ſtill and gazed at 
her without ſpeaking, ſhe concluded the 
viſit could not be deſigned for her. 

I fancy, Madam, {ard ſhe, 2 
ing her, © yon are miſtaken; 1 am not 
the perſon you leek.” we 
ad No, Madam, returned the lady 
with an emphaſis, I am not miſtaken,” 
then throwing herſelf haughtily into a 
chair, © I ſhall not aſk your leave, faid 
lhe, with a malignant fmile, * to fit down 
© in this apartment; I may take that li- 
© berty with what belongs to Mr. Damer. . 
Do you know me, pray, Madam?” 
Not I, truly, replied Miſs Courte- 
ney, indignation at this inſolent treat- 
ment having baniſhed ber former terror 
and ſurprire; and ſeating herſelf, with 
a careleſs air, juſt oppoſite to her, Pra 
let me know what is your buſmeſs wi 
me, ſaid the. 

Pert creature!” ſaid the ſtranger, af- 
fecting contempt, while her lips quiver- 
ed with-rage, and her whole frame ſeemed 
convulſed with the violence of her emo- 
tions: © What! you would have me un- 
* derkand you. to be a woman of for- 
* tane, voulꝗ you not? Upon my word, 
&id ſhe, looking round her, * this is a 
very handſome apartment. Your dreſ- 
* ling-room, forſooth ! You have your 
* forms, no doubt, and receive company 
un your dreſſing- room in a. morning. 
* A very genteel- diſhabille, too; and 
: * face varniſhed over fo nicely ! 
Who would not conclude that white 
"and red to be natural? | 

* You are come here to inſult me, I 
. hind,” ſaid Henrietta, her. fine face 
Slowing with indignation. - * I cannot 
x imagme what cauſe I have given you 

for this ſtrange rudeneſs. 'I never, as 


* I can remember, ſaw you before; and 


- 
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© infiſt our quitting my apartment. 
© You oe no buſineſs with me, I 
o 

© Indeed but I have, minx, ſaid the 
ſtranger, with the pale rage of a fury 
© and my buſineſs. is to turn you out © 
«© this apartment: my fortune ſhall not 
© be waſted in ſupporting ſuch wretches. 
Four fortune! cried Miſs Courte- 
ney, in aſtoniſhment: © what have I to 
do with you, or your fortune? Who 
© are you? | | 

This moment Mrs. Willis entered the 
room: Excuſe me, ladies, faid ſhe; 
© I heard high words between you.“ 
Ladies! interrupted the ſtranger: 
how dare you, woman, join me with 
© ſach a creature! What buſineſs haue 
« you to intrude ?* | | 

Madam, replied Mes. Willis, I 
came to inform this young lady, my 
* boarder, who you are: he does not 
© know you, — Miſs, this is young Mr, 
« Damer's lady. | 

* What?! cried Henrietta, in the ut- 
moſt aſtoniſhment, * is Mr. Damer mar- 
* ried?” 44. 

© Oh—you are ſurprized, then,” ſaid 
the lady, with a ſneer: — inted 
* too, perhaps. You had the confidence, I 
* ſuppoſe, to think he would have married 
* you one of theſe days! Tell me, you 
wicked thing, did he ever give you 
* ſuch ? Oh, I could tear his 
* out!” ſaid ſhe, riſing, and walking 
about the room like one frantick, while 
the enormous length of her 
the room, like the train pr, 
queen. A wretch, to uſe me thus 1 
Me, who have brought him ſuch a for- 
tune But I'll be revenged : he-ſhall 
© never have a quiet moment; I'll make 
© him know what it is to ſlight a woman 
© of virtue.” \ | 

All this time Henrietta continued 
ſilent, rooted in her chair, and with dit. 
fi-ulty reſtrained the anguiſh of her heart 
from riſing to her eyes, leſt this out- 
rageous woman of virtue ſhould exult in 
her diſtreſs: yet ſhe ſaw that ſhe was be. 
trayed ; that Mr. Damer had ated weak · 
ly, if not baſely: her tation was 
ruined, yet ſhe would not ſo low 
as to enter into any juſtification-of her - 
ſelf to a woman who had treated her {6 


cruell n a bare ſuſpicion. The 
kb Be ne oro, nope heraid, 


inſt that torrent of overwhelming 


— 
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ſorbed all her faculties : ſhe roſe from her 
chair,and approaching Mrs. Damer—, 

© The error you are in,” ſaid ſhe, 
* would have moved my compaſſion, had 
« you treated me with leſs inſolence. I 


© fcorn to undeceive you. Go, learn 
* from your huſband who T am; and 
© bluſh, if you can, for the injurious lan- 
© guage you have given a perſon as much 
« your ſuperior by birth, as in that vir- 
tue perhaps of | which you boaſt, and 
' which has not withheld you from ſuch 
* indecent tranſports of jealouſy, as it 
© would become a virtuous woman to 
© ſuppreſs.” | | 
The ſuperiority with which ſhe fpoke, 
the dignity of her air and manner, ſtruck 
her mean-ſouled adverſary withſuch awe, 
that ſhe continued ſilent for ſome mo- 
ments, with her haggard looks fixed on 
her. Envy, at the view of ſo lovely a 
form, added new ftings to her rage and 
jealouſy.” At length, ſhe poured forth a 
torrent of reproaches, with ſuch eager- 
neſs of malice, that her words were ſcarce 
intelligible. n 
© 1 am not uſed to ſcolding,“ ſaid 
Mifs Courteney, calmly, retiring to- 
wards her bed-chamberz © and you, 
Mrs. Damer, ſeem to be an excellent 
n f 
he lady, voked at this appella- 
tion, em * the coarſeſt — 
imaginable to expreſs her reſentment of 
the injury; but Miſs - Courteney took 
ſhelter in' her bed-chamber, the door of 
which ſhe double-locked. 
- © Tnfolent trollop!” ſaid Mrs. Damer, 
raiſing her yoice that ſhe might hear her; 
* call me ſcold ! I corn your words, you 
* 'faucy, impuient, audacious huſſey: I 
never could ſcold in my life no, you 
* dirty puſs—TI am a woman of breed- 
ing; I am none of your beggarly qua- 
* lity: Thad forty thouſand pounds to 
. my portion, you proud, paltry minx.— 
* Scold! call mea ſcold 
Pray, Madam, compoſe yourſelf,” 
faid Mrs. Willis, * and do me the fa- 
* vour to walk down into my parlour. 
Here is ſome miſtake. I am pretty 
certain you have injured this young 
\ 2 hy your ſuſpicions.* * : 
- © Young lady!” interrupted . Mrs. 
Damer, what makes her a lady? 
A fine world it is, now- a- days, when 
© beggars are called ladies. I would 
* fain know what fortune ſhe has to put 
ber upon a footing with ladies. 


* 
* 


Willis. 


* I know nothing of her fortune, 
Madam, ' faid Mrs. Willis. 
Fortune! poor wretch l' faid Mrs, 
Damer: * a few paltry hundreds. Such 
© ladies ! Suppoſe her grandfather was 
© an earl, has ſhe a fortune? Anſwer me 
© that,” " 

© I don't know, really,” replied Mrs, 
Well, then, faid Mrs. Da. 
mer, why do you give her a title: the 
has no right to But why do I talk 
© to you, vile wretch? you are my huf. 
* band's confident,” , 

This thought renewed all her rage, 
and ſhe laaded Mrs. Willis with ſuch 
ſhocking invectives at the poor wo- 
man could not refrain from tears. 

Vour huſband's father, Madam, 
ſaid ſne, has been a generous bene- 
factor tome: I conſider that, aud will 
© -be patient under vour abuſe.” 

The word abuſe was ſuch a charge 
upon this lady's want ef breeding, that 
ſhe called Mrs, Willis-a hundred ſaucy 
jades, for daring to ſay that ſhe was ca- 
pable of abuſing any body; and having 
almoſt exhauſted her fpirits with the vio- 
lenceof herpaſſions,and finding that Mrs, 
Willis ſat ſilent, and took no tarther no- 
tice of what ſhe ſaid, ſhe flounced out of 
the room, declaring, that her father-in- 
law ſhoukl know that ſhe ated as 
careſs for his ſon, and that ſhe ſhould re» 
turn to her rags and poverty again. 

Mrs. Willis thought ker behaviour 
diſpenſed with her from treating her vith 
that reſpe&t which ſhe would have other- 
wiſe paid to Mr. Damer's daughter-in- 
law, and therefore did not offer to wat 
on her down ſtairs, but rung the hell 
for fomebody to attend her; and, locking 
the door after her, ſhe tapped gently at 
Miſs Courteney's chamber-door, telling 
her that Mrs. Damer was gone. 

Who is this fury ?* ſaid the young 
lady, as ſhe came out. You have 
been treated very ill by her, Mrs. Wil- 
lis; Lam ſorry for it.'—* And I am 
* forry for what you have ſuffered, my 


dear Miſs," replied Mrs, Willie; * but 


Mr. Damer is to blame for it all. Law 

© now ſure you are entirely innocent. 
© Innocent!” repeated Miſs Courte- 

ney, with a ſigh. * How low am I fal- 


© len, when that could ever be doubted) 
© But, Mrs. Willis, you knew, it ſeems, 
that Mr. Damer was married; I am 
+. ſurprized you never mentioned his wife 
.» ab? HS, © 


+ Aud 
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Cid Mrs. Wallis, © that Mr. Damer 
© never mentioned her to you! 

« To be ſure that is very ſtrange,” re- 
plied Henrietta; what could he mean 


very little refleg ion on Mr, Damer's 
behaviour might have informed you 
« that he is in love with you. 

In love with me! cried Henrietta, 
bluſhing with ſhame and reſentment. 

Ves, ſaid Mrs. Willis, © in love 
© with you; if that cagy be called love 
© which ſecks the ruin of it's object. I 
fa it in his looks, his words, cautious 
© az they were; his whole behaviour 
' ſhewed it but too plainly.” 

And this man married too! cried 
Henrietta, lifting up her eyes. To 
© what have I, by one raſh ſtep, reduced 


© myſelf ! But ſtill, Mrs. Willis, my firſt 


' difficulty recurs, why did you avoid 
© ſpeaking of his wife to me? 


Hear me, my dear, with patience," 


ted Mrs. Willis: * I ſhall be very 
* free; but my plainneſs ought not to 
* offend you, ſince it is a mark of my 
* fincerity.” Mrs. Willis pauſed here a 
moment, and then proceeded, as will 
be found in the followipg chapter. 


„enn. . 


IN WHICH THOSE CIRCUMSTANCES 
ARE PARTLY EXPLAINED. 


* may remember I told you, 
© ſoon after you came here, that 


* before I went to Leghorn, I heard Mr. 


Jamer was courting the daughter of a 
uch citizen: I had been returned but 
* three or four days, when he came to 
me to know if I could accommodate a 
_ Young lady, a ward of his father's, 
| with lodging and board; to which I 

_ 3 

*Itis no , Miſs, to tell 
. that, when I 93 1 r 
din your perſon and behaviour: your 

beauty, and Mr. Damer's extreme 
: iduny, made it ſeem highly probable 

that he loved you. 1 fot myſelf to 


ans. I had then heard nothing 

„in being married, having u 

, ur. been ſo taken up with my do- 
aellick affairs, that I bad no leiſure 
; \, 


. 


f ee made on it confirmed my 
£ i 


dy it? ＋. ; 
© Ah! Miſs,” ſaid Mrs. Willis, © a 


2 his behaviour, and the ob- 
of 


pon my 
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© And are you not ſurprized, Miſs,* * to make or receive viſits, from which 


© I could receive any information con+ 
* cerning what had happened in my ab- 
© ſence, il iv 

I was a little ſurprized to find that 
yo had been introduced to me under 
© a 4 name, and that you were not 
© called Benſon, but Courteney. Ho W- 
© ever, I made no reflections upon that 
© circumſtance, till, about two days af- 
* terwards, I accidentally that 
Mr. Damer had been married two 
months; then it was that, in my aſto- 


_ © niſhment at his ſo cautiouſly avoiding 


any mention of his wife, I was led to 
6 refle& upon what you yourſelf had in- 
© formed me of your ſituation ; your 
© flight from your friends, Mr, Damer's 
© apparent tenderneſs for you, awakened 
© ſuſpicions, I own it, diſadvantageous 
© to you. : 
I waited impatiently for the hour of 
© Mr. Damer's viſiting you, and the 
* moment I ſaw him, wiſhed him joy on 
© his marriage, expreſſing my ſurprize 
* that I ſhould not have of that 
© event from himſelf. He coloured, and 
© ſeemed in great confuſion and, after 
© a little payuſe—** Have you ſaid any 
ce thing of it to Miſs Courteney ?”” ſaid. 
6 he. | 
© I replied, that I had heard the news 
© but an hour before, and had not ſeen 
© you fince, | 
« You will oblige me,” ſaid he, if 
« you will not mention it to her. L 
, . © My wife,“ continued be, 
« is the moſt woman in the 
« world; ſhe has taken it into her head 
c to be horribly jealous of me, though 
«© we have been married ſo ſhort a time. 
It was a match (and he ſighed) of ay 
« father's making—but I aſſure you 
« am very unhappy.” | 
« T am ſorry forit, Sir,” interrupted I 
« but what reaſons have you for con- 
*« cealing from Miſs Courteney that you» 
6 are married? | 
« Ttis a fad thing, Mrs. Willis,” 
© ſaid he, when a man is not maſter 
4% in his own family.“ I hope that 
« is not your caſe, Sit, anſwered I. 


% Indeed but it is, he replied, © Miſs 
«© Cou you know, is 3 ble.“ 
* Oh! very „ ſaid I. My 


4 wife is of ſuch an unaccountable hu- 
b mour,” reſumed: he, that I durſt, 
c not offer Miſs Courteney, though my 
father is her guardian, av aſylum in 


„% my houſe, 6 . 


ck 
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72 
te conciled to her, leſt I ſhould be teazed 
« with jealouſy and ſuſpicions,” 


am perſuaded, Sir,” faid I, “that 


« Miſs Courteney has too much govd 
*« ſenſe to take it amiſs that you did not 
4% invite her to your bouſe, as Wigs 
« were circumſtanced. She has More 
« reaſon to be diſpleaſed at your con- 
« cealing your marriage from her, which 
* every body knows, and which the 
&« would ſoon know if ſhe lived leſs re- 
„ tired. 8 

Let me entreat you, Mrs. Willis,” 
© ſaid he, “not to mention it to Miſs 
# Courteney, I would not upon any 
« account that the ſhould know I am 
12 ied, yet could not offer her an 
« apartment in my houſe,” 

« Indeed, Sir,“ faid I, ſmiling, 1% you 
« make this matter of more conlequence 
& than you need to do; Miſs Courte- 
« «ney will not conſider it as any flight 
« to her.“ 

« Shemuſt either think herſelf light- 
ed,“ reſumed he, with quickneſs, 
«© by my not inviting her, or ſhe will 
« divine the reaſon, which would he 


« worſe; for in that caſe her delicacy is 


« ſo extreme, that ſhe would never allow 
me to ſee her.” 

« Ah,” thought I, © is it ſo!” He per- 
© ceived he had almoſt betrayed himſelf; 
© and changed the diſcourſe, aſking me 


© many queſtions about my huſband, 


« whole diligence and fidelity he highly 
© extolled, dropping hints of deſigns in 
© his favour; and indeed it is in his 
© power to be of great ſervice to him. 
But I had no fatisfattion,* purſued 
Mrs. Willis, © in what he ſaid; for, to 
* my apprehenſion, it appeared as if he 
© ſought to bribe me into a concurrence 
© with his deſigns, whatever they were. 
Therefore I ſat ſilent, and I believe 
© diſcovered by my looks, that I did 
© not like his proceedings; for he roſe 
© up, and, with an air of ſome reſent- 
ment, faid, g | 
That his father would be in town 
© in a few days, and would then diſpoſe 
© of you properly; and that in the mean 
time he mult inſiſt upon my being 
© ſilent with regard to his marriage, 
© ſince it would throw him into great 
* confuſion if you knew it; and added, 


© that he thought he might reaſonably 
expect this inſtance of my complai- 


© ſance.* . | 
I told him that I was very glad to 
* hear his father would be in town o 


-- 
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* ſoon, and would take the youn 
under his own care: that, — 4 
* fired it, I would not be the firſt to xc. 
© quaint you with his marriage. 1 
his — appeared to — way 
* ſicalz but that it was not my bufineſ 
* to be impertinently curious; and that 
* I ſhonld concern myſelf no furthet 
about it. ' 

© He ſeemed pleaſed with this indif. 
* ference, and went up ſtairs to ſee you, 
* I had already taken my reſohution, my 
dear Miſs Courteney, which was to 
write to his faber, and acquaint hin 
with the whole tranſaction. 1 ws 
willing to leave the young gentlemm 
A a falſe ſecurity, that he might not 
ſuſpe&t my deſign, and take meaſure 
to render it uſeleſs; and not being 
ſure how far even you might be truſted, 
for my ſuſpicions of you, though 
wenketed, were not yet removed, I 
thought it beſt to ſay nothing that 
could alarm you, till I had received 
the old gentleman's advice how to ad; 
but my meaſures were broke by Mr, 
Damer's reſolving to take you from 
my houſe. | 
He came into the parlour to me to- 
day, before you faw him, and told 
me, that he had directions from bi 
father to ſend you into the country, be- 
cauſe he did not expect to return for 
ſome timo yet, and lie did norapprovedt 
your reſiding in London till he came. 
* You may eaſily imagine, Miſs, tht 
I was not ſatisfied with the cauſe be 
aſſigned for this ſudden reſolution. | 
was now alarmed for you; and judge? 
it neceſſary to acquaint you imme- 
diately with Mr. Damer's being mat- 
ried, that you might not fall igno- 
rantly into his ſnares, I began witd 
aſking you queſtions, to which the 
openneſs and ſimplicity of your an- 
wers convinced me that you were im. 

{ed upon greatly by Mr. Dame.. 

was going to explain my ſelf clear!) 
when Mrs, Damer's arrival interrupt 
ed me. You know with what e- 
neſtneſs I intreated you not to leave 
my houſe; I was apprehenſive thatie 
was come to hurry you away, 
trembled for the danger to w h you 
were expoſed. 
When I left you, I met Mrs. Dr. 
© mer upon the ſtairs; aud, not nen, 
© ing her, 1 aſked who it was ſhe Gehe, 
* to. ee —44 The young women 08 
% lodges * you, jaid the, in 
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© gone of voice that ſurpriagd- me. I 
told her I would go and acquaint you 
© that there was a lady wanted to {peak 
to you: but ſhe ruſhed by me, ſaying, 
« There is no of that ceremony, I 
10 ſhall introduce myſelf,” | | 

© Her behaviour tecalling to my mind 
« what We. Demee as = of his wife's 
© jealouſy, I ſuſpected this was the lad 
. = > be fired, I enquired of « 
© ſervant, who attended her, who he 
was. The moment I knew it was 
© really her, I flew up ſtairs, being full 
of concern for you ; for I ſaw a ſtorm 
© jn her countenance, and dreaded the 
© conſequence, The poor young man 
© is indeed plagued. with a jealous wife; 
and in that particular he told the truth. 
But, my dear Miſs, I (ee plainly that 
© the my he has made of his con - 
* ueftions with you has rouzed her {iffpi - 
„ cions,' 

© It is all an incomprehenſible my- 
* ſtery to me, ſajd Henrietta, ſighing: 
Mr. Damer has certainly deceived me, 
* for what purpoſes I know not; but I 
know that I will never ſee him again, 
* but in the preſence of his father, to have 
* this dark affair cleared up, _ - 

* But, my dear Mrs. Willis, how 
* ſhall I expreſs what my heart feels for 
. you, who have ſhewn fo tender a regard 
for my honour and quiet: How mile- 
* rable might I have been, had you been 
* leſs ! I am ſure I may rely upon 
* your prudence. Adviſe me, then, what 
* to do: you know my ſtory ; you ſee 
* my preſent ſituation, I have no friend, 
* no protector. | 

My dear Miſs," interru Mrs. 
* . yds but one Made bor you 

12 t is, to 

aunt.“ : far e Gary 

* How can I r before her,” ſaid 
Henrietta, * after having ſo greatly diſ- 
' obliged ber by my flight; a fight 
„which has had ſuch diſgraceful con- 
; — 2 . do not the ſame 

otives t liged me to leave her 

; ſtill CubGiſt ? and 2 they not equally 

: Lr my returning ?* 

+ would not pain you, my dear 
„Mc, laid Mrs. Will \ with the 
eolleAion of a paſt error, were it not 
do make it uſeful y_ in your preſent 


i Taunune . arned'as you were 
„b aunt's deſigns, it was impoſ- 


1 * carry them into execu.ion 
i theref t your concurrence: your fl ght 
ore was not neceflary; and, if 
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© not neceſſary, ſorely it was highly im- 
N 8 and, in my 8 can only 
1 repaired by A voluntary return. 
© Need I tell a young lady of your de- 
© licacy, thatumputations, however un- 
© juſt, ſully, if they do not ſtain a cha. 
racter ? DB) you think this woman's 
frantick jealouſy will be filent ? How 
can you otherwiſe prove the falſhood of 
her aſlertions, than by returning to 
your aunt, and making yourſelf ac- 
countable to her for all your actions? 
Nothing can be more unfortunate for 
youth and beauty, than to be left to 
it's own guidance and diſcretion, The 
world ſeldom attributes too much pru- 
dence to youth: however regular our 
conduct may be in that gay time of 
life, it is ſuppoſed to he owing to the 
care and attention of our parents or 
relations, rather than to our own cir- 
cumſpettion. Can a young woman, 
who voluntarily ſets herſelf free from 
that reſtraint, hope to eſcape unfa+ 
vourable cenſures, when thoſe who 
owe it to chance only that they are not 
ſubjected to any controul, ſuffer perhaps 
in the opinion of the world, becauſe 
they are poſſeſſed of a liberty which 
*. may make an improper, uſe of ? 
© You ſee, my dear, to what incon- 
© yeniencies you have been expoſed 
© theſe are the neceſſary conſequences o 
© your unproteted ſtate: there is no 
doubt but you would repel every at- 
© tempt to the prejudice of your honour g 
© but does not modeſty, if not virtue, 
* ſuffer by ſuch attempts? and can you 
* acquit yourſelf of imprudence, w 
you refle& that you have thrown your- 


. * ſelf into a ſituation which renders you 


© liable to them? 
© It was indeed, ſaid Henrietta, who, 


by her bluſhes and confuſion, acknow- 


ledged the ſtrength of her reaſons, * im- 
* prudence to throw myſelf into this 
«© ſituation, but it would be guilt to con- 
«© tinue init, Oh! that I had had ſuch. 
© a friend as you to adviſe with at Wind- 
© for, I ſhould never have taken a ſep 
© which I bluſh to think of now. I will 
© return to my aunt, Mrs. Willis; I 
© will throw myſelf upon her mercy z , 
© and if I mult be made a ſacrifice of 
© Indeed, my dear, interrupted Mrs. 
Willis, * theſe fears are leſs: you 
cannot poſſibly be married againſt your 
« own conſent; and you have it always 
© in your power to refuſe. As for the. 
© conyent, you cannot be cheated into 
4 K 2 | 5 its 
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© it, that is certain, ſince 
© had ſuch a deſign, an 
« againſt it. | 

© But ſuppoſe,” ſaid Miſs Courteney, 
that ſhe Roald not receive me again? 
« Mr, Damer found her inexorable.” 

© Ah! my dear, replied Mrs. Willis, 
ſhaking her head, © Mr: Damer was not 
a fit perſon to be truſted with ſuch a 
negotiation: but, however that may be, 
T am ſure, when your aunt knows in 
what manner he has acted, and the 
reaſons you have to diſtruſt him, ſhe 
will think it neceſſary to take you out 
of his hands. Your return to her will 
remove her ſuſpicions againſt you, and 
convince her that it was from a ſud- 
* den impulſe of fear only, that you left 
© her; and that you had no deſire of dif. 
* poſing of yourſelf contrary to her in- 
© clinations.” | 

But I have one favourto beg of you, 
faid Miſs Courteney, * and that is, that 
* you will go along with me to my aunt; 
© reſentment may ſhut her ears to all that 
I can ſay to her, but I think ſhe can- 
« ot reſiſt your pleas, urged with that 
good ſenſe you poſſeſs in lo high a de- 
gree. | 


know ſhe 
may guard 
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Doubt not, my dear,” ſaid My, 
Willis, but I am ready to do you wy 
© ſervice in my a 

* What hinders us then from goi 
* direfly?* cried Henrietta, eagerly; 
© we can get a poſt-chaiſe, and 

© The day is tod far advanced,' n. 
plied Mrs. Willis; * we will, if 50 

pleaſe, ſet out early to-morrow morn. 
ing; I will take care to have a pol. 

chaiſe in readineſs : in the mean time, 
= may depend upon being ſecun 
rom any diſagreeable viſits her; 
neither Mr. Damer nor his fury of a 
wife ſhall ſee you, unleſs you defir 
they ſhould.” | 
0 Notwithſianding the treatment ſhe 
gave me, ſaid Miſs Courteney, «[ 
would rather ſee her than him; but you 
may well imagine, Mrs. Willis, that 
© I do not wiſh to ſee either of them. 

© Make yourſelf eaſy, my dear, ſil 
Mrs. Willisz © you ſhall meet with 10 
« inſult of any kind in my houſe,” 

Henrietta embraced her with tears f 
gratitude, which the good woman te- 
turned with true maternal tenderneſs, and 
then left her, to give the neceſſary dire. 
tions for their little journey the next d:y, 
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CHAP. 1. 


IN WHICH OUR HEROINE MEETS 
WITH A NEW DISAPPOINTMENT, 
AND SOME FARTHER INSTANCES 

OF MISS WOODBY's FRIENDSHIP, 


, a light in which it had 


* H 
8 never appeared to her be- 

fore; the ſenſe of blame ſo 
juſtly incurred, filled her with remorſe 
and ſhame. Hitherto ſhe had induſtri- 
oully aggravated the cauſe of her fears, 
that ſhe might not ſtand ſelf-condemned 
which, to an ingenuous mind, is of all 
others the greateſt evil: but Mrs. Willis 
had ſtated her caſe too juſtly. 

What force could give her unwilling 
hand to the old baronet? How could ſhe 
be cheated into a convent, when ſhe was 
forewarned of the deſign ? From her ob- 
ſtinate oppoſition to her aunt's will, no- 
thing worſe could have happened than the 
loſs of her favour and protection, which 
by her flight ſhe had anticipated, She 
now wondered at the unreaſonableneſs of 
- fears, and 1 1 back with the deep · 
lt regret u errors q 
8 Fw pon ra had oc | 

.heſe melancholy thoughts, and jher 
anxiety ahout 5 * — 
would give her, kept her waking almoſt 


ENRIETTA, being now 
beheld her late conduct in 


7 
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left to her own reflections, 
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VOLUME THE - SECOND. 
Dis 
BOOK THE THIRD. 


dhe whole night. As ſooh as it was light, 


ſhe roſe, and dreſſed herſelf, impatient to 
be gone, Mrs, Willis, at her ſummons, 


made haſte to join her: and, when they 


had breakfaſted, ſet out immediately 
upon their journey; Henrietta full of 
perturbation and inquietude, Mrs, Willis 
with that ſerenity which attends the con- 
ſciouſneſs of doing what is right. 

The young lady, as ſhe drew nearer 
her aunt's 3 found her emotions 
increaſe: one while her imagination re- 
preſented Lady Meadows as kind and 
indulgent, ready to forgive her error, 
and to reſtore her to her affection; and, 
immediately after, ſhe would tremble 
with the apprehenſion of her ſevere re- 

aches. REP 

Mrs, Willis perceived her aneaſineſs, 
and uſed her utmoſt endeavours to com - 
poſe her: but when the chaiſe ſtopped at 
the door, ſhe was near falling into a 
fainting fit; and her friend was obliged 
to aſk If Lady Meadows was at home, 
for Henrietta was not able to ſpeak. 

The ſervant-maid who opened the 
door having got a glimpſe of. che young 
lady as ſhe fat in the chaiſe, eagerly flew 
to the ſide of it. O my dear Miſel faid 
ſhe, in a tranſport of joy, is it you?” 
How do you do, ; ſaid Miſs 
Courteney; and, trembling, added, * is 
© my aunt at home?” | 

4 My lady, ſaid the girl, * ſet aut 
© two days ago for her ſeat in Devon- 
© ſhire, Oh! Miſs, here has been (ad 
þ 3 s doingsl_ 
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doings! Poor Mrs. White is turned © you; I {ce you are concerned: Got 


away: there came an ugly miſchief. 
making. lady from London, and told 
my lady a _ of ſtories about you, 
and fo Mrs. White was turned away. 
But won't you pleaſe to alight, Miſs?” 
Henrietta fooked at Mis. Willis, for 
ſhe knew not herſelf what to reſolve on, 
the news ſhe had heard having thrown 
her into the utmoſt perplexity. I wiſh 
_ © we could fee Mrs. White, ſaid Mrs. 
Willis to her in a whiſper. 

Miſs Courteney immediately enquired 
of the maid, how long Mrs. White had 
left her aunt, and where ſhe was to be 
found ? The girl told her ſhe had been 

one above a week, and that the believed 
he was at her ſiſter's in Windſor. Hen- 
rietta had often heard her mention her 
filter, who was married to a tradeſman in 
Windlor; and, after ſhe had taken leave 
of the poor affectionate girl, who wept 
to ſee her depart again, ſhe gave the poſt. 
boy directions where to drive. 
rs. White, hen the chaiſe ſtopped 
at the door, heard from a little parlour 
where ſhe was fitting the voice of Mis 
Courteney enquiring for her, and flew 
with trembling eagerneſs to meet her. 

* Oh! Miſs,* ſaid ſhe, taking her hand, 
and leading her into the room, I am 
© reſoiced to fee you: where have you 
© been all this time? What an 4 
« *unate creature was I to be the means 
of your taking ſuch a raſh reſolution ! 
« Oh that I had kept what I knew to 
©* myſelf! But, furely, it was very un- 
& kind in you not to acquaint me with 
* your dehgn, nor to aſk my advice; I 
might have prevented all this trouble. 
© But, thank Heaven, you are ſafe and 
* well—well I ſe you are.” 

Henrietta then jnterrupting the gaod 
woman, who, between chiding and fond- 
neſs, had taken no notice of Mrs. Willis, 
— That I am ſafe,” ſaid ſhe, I am 
* obliged to this gentlewoman; for ſome 
© {trange treachery was preparing for me, 
I believe, but her care has prevented 
it. | | 

s Treachery!' interrupted Mrs. 
White— Aye, you have met with 
enough of that, I ſuppoſe: there was 
« your new-found. friend and agquain- 
© tance, Miſs—lT forget her name, whom 
* you told all your ſecrets to; you made 


* no ſcruple to truſt her, Miſs, though - 


« you was ſo reſerved te me; ſhe was 
the occaſion of my loſing my place, 


* Ah! Miſz—but I will pat upbraid 


F 
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© forbid I thould add to your unealine(; 
©. I have ſuffered greatly upon your ac. 
* count, It was very unkind 1n you to 
© putit in the power of a ſtrafiger to do 
© meſo much miſchief: ſurely, 1 did not 
* deſerve ſuch a return from you. But, 
God knows my heart, I would not up- 
© braid you for the world; no, I ſcom 
* itz but I have been the greateſt ſuf. 
* ferer, I am fore, and yet I meant well. 

Was not the lady's name Woodby! 
interrupted Henrietta, impatient to hear 
the particulars of this new act of treachery 
and baſeneſs, 

© Aye, Woodby, replied Mrs, White, 
a diſagreeable creature as ever my 
eyes beheld, I ſhall never forget how 
. ſhe ſidled into my lady's dreſſing- room, 
© and, half out of b.eath, told her, ſhe 
© had taken the liberty to wait on her 
* to bring her ſome news of her niece, 
I could not hear diſtinctly all ſhe faid, 
for my lady ordered me to withdraw; 
* but I put my ear to the key hole, as 
© I had done once before for your ſer- 
© vice, Miſs, which I have reaſon tose- 
© pent, Heaven knows! but what is pal 
© cannot be helped—it js not my way to 
rip up things that are paſt,” 

« Well,” Kd Henrietta, but what 
© did you hear? | 

© Nay, for that matter, reſumed Mrs. 
White, © I may draw myſelf into another 
« premune perhaps: after what I haye 
* tuffered, 1 7 1 to be cautious; but 
love you, Miſs, and muſt tell youevery 
thing, whatever it coſt me, and that 
© you have experienced already. Well, 
© the made up a horrible ſtory, that you 
had gone away ſuddenly from lodg- 
ings where ſhe viſited you; and, not- 
withſtanding the friendſhip there was 
between you, (and a great clutter ſhe 
made with that word) you went away 
without giving her any notice of your 
* intention; and this ſhe ſaid had 4 
* ſtrange appearance. 

Miſs Courteney lifted up her eyes 
here, in aſtoniſhment at what ſhe heard, 

© As for me, continued Mrs. White, 
© (h&@did my buſineſs in an inſtant; for, 
© as ſoon as ſhe was gone, my lady fent 
for me, and, in a violent rage, 9 
me I ſhould not ſtay another 8 in 
© her houſe, She was informed, ſhe 
© ſaid, that I had been the cauſe of tac! 
running away, by filing your 
© with notions of her deſigning to con. 
* fine you in a convent, She 72 
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i hear nothing that I could ſay in my 
© own defences and diſmiſſed me that 
very evening.” 

6 7 am exceſſively ſorry, faid Hen- 
rietta, that you ſhould ſuffer ſo much 
« on my account. It was indeed very 
* imprudent in me to be fo communica- 
« tive to Miſs Woodby, but I could not 
« imagine ſhe was capable of fo much 
« treachery.” > 
gut how have you been able to con- 
© ceal yourſelf fo well, Miſs, from the 
„ enquiries. of all your friends?“ faid 
Mrs. White. * Mr. Damer, it ſeems, 
6 your guarchian's ſon, knew not where 
© to find you.” 
« Did Mr. Damer ſay, he knew not 
«© where I was ?* cried Miſs Courteney, 
in aſtoniſhmgnty/ 

© He told Mr. Danvers ſe," replied 
Mrs. White, * who went ſeveral times, by 
my lady's orders, to enquirefor al 

Was there ever ſuch complicated 
© treachery l' ſaid Henrietta, looking at 
Mrs. Willis, with tears in her eyes. 
© Well, my dear, ſaid the good wo- 
maF, * there is at leaſt this advantage in 
* misfortunes, that they bring us at laſt 
© to wiſdom, You will for the future 
© be more cautious how you engage in 
* ſuch perilous enterprizes.” * 

Aye, Miſs,” ſaid Mrs. White, and 
* how you truſt falſe friends to the pre- 
* judice of your true ones, You ſee 
* what it has coſt me,—But no more of 
that I can forget and forgive. 

© Well, and what is now to be done?” 
ſaid Miſs Courteney, folding her hands 
with an air of deſpondence. 

* It is eaſy to anſwer that queſtion,” 
ſaid Mrs. Willis; © you muſt write to 
* your aunt, my dear, and give her an 


There is certainly ſomething to con - 
* demn in what yon have done; but in 
what you have ſuffered, there is much 
* to be pitied. I am perſuaded her ten- 
* dernefs will ſilence her reſentment, I 


ice that cannot be, you will return 
* with me, I ſuppoſe.” 8. 


To de ſure I will,” ſaid Miſs Cour- 


* ation, can L be ſo happy as with you ?* 
Mrs. White defited ſhe might be per- 


if the was reconciled to her aunt, to uſe 
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account of all that has happened to you. 


* hoped to have left you with your aunt, 
| Miſs, continued Mrs, Willisz but 


teney; © with whom, in my preſent ſitu- 


mitted to come and ſee her: to which 
nettz readily conſented; promiſing, 


77 
her utmoſt endeavours to reinſtate her in 
her place. 15 


c Ap. n. 


WHICH THROWS NEW LIGHTS UPON 
MR. DAMER's BEHAVIOUR, ANI 
CONTAINS A VERY IMPROVING 
CONVERSATION, 

| 


f rw two ladies being again ſeated 
in their poſt-chaiſe, Mrs. Willis 
kindly applied herſelf to comfort her fair 
companion, whoſe affecting ſilence ſhew- 
ed a deeper ſenſe of her new diſappoint- 
ment than any words could expreſs. 
However, Miſs Courteney felt in reality 
fewer perturbations and leſs anxiety in 
her return, than when ſhe began her 
= So true it is, that, when we 
pe little, we fear little likewiſe. 

She now looked upon her aunt's af- 
fection as irrecoverable; Miſs Woodby's 
vile inſinuations had ſtrengthened her 
ſuſpicions; Mr, Damer, when he found 
himſelf detected, would doubtleſs ac- 
count for his behaviour in a manner un- 
favonrable to her; her unhappy flight 
had given ſuch a colour to her ſucceed- 
mg actions, as rendered any juſtification 
of herſelf hopeleſs; and the infidious 
chaplain might now with eaſe confirm 
thoſe prejudices he had raiſed, 

In this manner ſhe reafoned herſelf 
into a belief that her misfortune was ir- 
remediable : deſpair, as an ingenious 
writer obſerves, 3 that eaſe to the 
mind which mortification is to the fleſh, 
Henrietta found ſome relief in being freed 
from that viciſſitude of hopes and fears 
which bad to long held her mind in the 
moſt racking ſuſpence; and, with a kind 
of gloomy ſatisfaction, reſigned herſeit 
to all the bitterneſs of her fate. 

Mrs. Willis, who knew not the pe- 
culiarities of Lady Meadows's temper, 
or, if ſhe had, would not perhaps have 
con ſidered, that obſtinate people are ever 
moſt obſtinate in error, thought all things 
might be ſet right N by Miſs Cour- 
teney's giving a candid narrative of what 


had happened to her ſince her leaving 


her; ſhe therefore preſſed the young lady 
to delay writing to her aunt no longer 
than the next jg . 

© There are . caſes, ſaid Mrs. 
Willis to her, when ſhe ſaw her fitting 
down to write, © in which ſimplicity 3s 


+ the 
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the greateſt refinement of art; yours 
© is one of them: be as ſumple and in- 
« genuous as you can in the account you 
« give your aunt, and let the facts ſpeak 
6 For themſelves.* | 

Henrietta followed her advice, and re- 
lated every part of her conduct ſince ſhe 
had left her, and the treachery and de- 
ceit that had been uſed towards her, with 
the utmoſt plainneſs and ſincerity; and 
ſaw that ſhe had made her letter more af- 
fecting by it's ſimplicity, than ſhe could 
have done by the niceſt touches of art. 
Mrs. Willis read it, and approved of it; 
_ it was immediately diſpatched to the 
por, | 
Scarce was this little affair over, when 
Mr. Damer ſent iz. his name. 

* 1 like this piece of ceremony,” ſaid 
Mrs. Willis; * it looks as if the man 
© was aſhamed of what he has done: do 
you chuſe to ſee him, Miſs ?* 

Oh! no, ' replied Henrietta; * it 
would be ſtrange, indeed, if I was 
willing to ſee a man whom you ſuſpet᷑t 
of having ſuch ſhocking deſigns, and 
who I am ſure has not ated honeſtly.” 

* Well, then, ſaid Mrs. Willis, I 
will go down to him, and hear what 
© he has to ſay.” 

She returned again in leſs than an 
hour, ſmiling. * This young man," 
ſaid ſhe, does not want ſenſe. What 
* would you ſay, Miſs, if I was ta tell 
you that he has perſuaded me he has 
© aQted very right, and with the beſt in- 
© tentions in the world?” 

I ſheuld ſay, that I am leſs unhap 
than I thou hi I was,' replied Mz $ 
Courteney; for ſurely it is a great mis- 
fortune to meet with perſons who abuſe 
our confidence and the good opinions 
© we have of them.” 

That misfortune, ſaid Mrs. Willis, 
© will in time become ſo common, that 
© you will feel it leſs ſenſibly than you 
© do now, The only way to avoid be- 
© ing deceived, is to be always upon 
your guard againſt deceit.” 

© That is to ſay, I muſt be always 
© ſuſpicious,” ſaid Henrietta: * this may 
© be a very prudent maxim, but my heart 
© diſfavows it." : 

© Alas! my dear, replied Mrs, Wil- 
lis, * we all enter. upon the world with 
© highnotions of diſintereſtedneſs, friend- 
© ſhip, {incerity, and candour: but ex- 


© penieuce ſhows us, that theſe qualities 


© exiſt not, or among ſo very few, that 
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ing.“ 
c But it is not ſo ſafe,” replied Mrs, 


© it does not fall to the lot of one mortil 
© ina thouſand to meet with them in 
© thoſe we contract friendſhips with. The 
frequent diſappointments we ſuffer in 
© the ſearch of them, make ſuſpicion 
© grow into a habit of thinking, which, 
© if it leſſens our enjoyments, leſſens our 
© inconveniencies likewiſe,” | 

Then I, ſaid Miſs Courteney, * ſhall 
© be always expoſed to inconveniencies; 
© for I am ſure I can never bring myſelf 
© to ſuſpe& perſons who appear deſerv- 
© ing of my good opinion: and indeed 
© I think it is more honourable to be of. 
© ten deceived, than to be always doubt, 


Willis, ſmiling: * however, my dear, 
© in unexperienced youth like yours, this 
way o ICE is meritorious; the 
faults of the world can only be learned 
by a long acquaintance with it, and 
„ ſuffering from that acquaintance, 
hoſe who derive this kind of know. 
ledge from the heart rather than the 
head, are indeed ſafe themſelves, but 
dangerous to all others. 
* But I will keep you no longer in 
ſuſpence with regard to Mr. Damer. 
He has gloſſed over his behaviour ſo 
as to make me appear ſatisfied with it; 
which indeed it is neceſſary I ſhould, 
if I would not wiſh to make an enemy 
of himz and a very powerful one he 
might be to my huſband. 
6 He aſked for you as ſoon as he ſav 
me, and did not ſeem ſurprized at the 
very ſlight excuſe I made for your not 
ſeeing him. He expreſſed great con. 
cern for the treatment you had received 
from his v/ife; for, in her frantick rage, 
it ſeeme mne told him all that had 
© between you." 
* You find,“ ſaid he, “ I did not 
« exaggerate my wife's failing.” | 
10 It is a great misfortune," replied I; 
© but, Sir, I think, if you had not made 
ca ſecret of your connections with Mils 
© Courteney, Mrs. Damer's jeal 
% would not have had ſo plauſible an 
C excuſe, nor would the young lady have 
© had any reaſon to complain of — 
J ſhould have found it abſolutely 
te impoſſible,” ſaid he, to have con. 
&« cerned myſelf in Miſs Courteney * 
« affairs, or be of the leaſt uſe to her, 
© had my wife known any thin 
1 matter; the very ſight of Miſs Cour- 


0% teney would have rouzed der _ 
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« cions, and haye put it out of my 
« power to act either as a friend or guar- 
« dian by herz and, in her unhappy 
« ſituation, ſhe had great need of my 
« care and attention.” - 
% However, Sir, replied I, “ it was 
« certainly ill-judged to conceal from 
« Miſs Courteney that you was mar- 
« ried: what muſt ſhe think of ſuch a 
« ſtrange conduct? 

0 Why, Mrs. Willis,” reſumed | 

„ have already told you, that I coul 


« teney, without letting her into n 
« — for not bein Able to offer bo 
« an aſylum, in my houle during her 
« aunt's diſpleaſure, an offer ſhe had 
« preat reaſon to expect. I was un- 
« willing to expoſe my wife's foible, 
« and to raiſe ſcruples in the young 
« lady's mind, which might prevent 
© her from receiving thoſe little ſervices 
« from me which ſhe had ſo much need 


« to her, and let her know how great! 
« am aflited at what ſhe has ſuf- 
te fered,” O | 
To be ſure I will,” replied I; but 
„ Miſs Courteney tells me you have re- 
« ceived letters from Mr. Damer, in 
« which he acquaints you that there are 
« ſome foreign merchants coming to 
* reſide in my houſe, and that ſhe was 


'« priſed her greatly by ſaying 1 had 
„ heard nothing of it z and, indeed, I 
Ham a good ſurpriſed myſelf at 
1 b | 
«* Why, to be plain with you, Mrs. 
* Willis,” ſaid the young gentleman, 
* this was only an invention.” 
Indeed!“ al lookbgrery grave: 


« for it.” 

* Doubtleſs I had,” purſued he, and 
Jou yourſelf ſhall be judge of my rea- 
ben. This is a bad world, Mrs. 
„Wills, a very bad world : nothin 
5 but ſtratagems and deſighs, fraud an 
* cunning, Our ſex, Mrs. Willis, 1s 
** are fighs and vows, 'and flattery and 
5 Jum and (as in all —_— war- 

ares) we fight to deſtroy," _ 
ar ol ones Bari 
ming, * could this 
b face lead 80 f. Na Gethgts * 

. proteſt, reſumed Mrs. Willie, 
bg, © it was with the utmoſt dif- 

ficulty 1 compoſed my counten ince to 

23 


« not own my marriage to Miſs Cour- 


« of, I hope you will repreſent all this 


© to be removed for that reaſon, I ſur- 


 & who followed me when 


„ Tt came into my hea 


to be ſure you had ſome good reaſon 
„ reſolved to remove her r 


x: in a ſtate of war with yours our arms 
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© look of grave attention, while he 
© uttered all this with a ſolemn accent, 
© and an air of infinite importance. 
Truly, Sir,” Feplied I, « for ſo 
6 young a, gentleman, ypu think very 
% gravely of theſe matters ,, it is highly 
% commendable in one of your years,” 
« Heaven forbid, Mrs. Willis,” 


| © ſaid he, „ tha all men ſhould be li- 


« bertines; but, in, ſhort, it was to pre · 
0 ſerve Miſs Courteney from falling into 
t the ſnares of one, that I formed an 


« excuſe for ſending her into the coun · 
40 " 


« Vie diſembler!* exclaimed Miſs 
«Courteney again, glowing with indig+ 
nation; * preſerye me from falling into 
the ſnares of a libertine! I hope my 
© own diſcretion, without any aid from 
© him, was ſufficient to guard me againſt 
any ſnares that a libertine could lay 
© for me.” 1 | 
* © I hope ſo too, faid Mrs, Willis. 
Henrietta bluſhed a little at this ex - 
preſſion, which ſeemed, ſhe thought, to 
imply a doubt, but would not interrupt 
* 2 again. 4 
© I told you that this gentleman was 
« very artful," condone the good wo- 
man, as you will be convinced by the 
© ſtory he related. | 
% You wuſt know,“ ſaid he to me, 
looking extremely wiſe, and lowering 
his voice, ** that when I waited upon 
« Miſs Courteney at the lodgings ſhe 
„% had taken after ſhe left her aunt, I 
«© obſerved a fine gay young man there, 
went out, 
% and looked at me in a manner that 
% ſhewed great 2 and attention. 
that this miglit 
* be the ſpark of whom Miſs Courte- 
« ney's aunt was apprehenſive; I dif. 


« covered, that he, | ged in the houſe 
« with the young lady; and this cir- 
© cumſtance I liked by no means, 


« and place her with you: ſhe ſo readi 
« — to my propoſal, that i 
© doubted whether I not been ex - 
« tremely miſtaken in my conjectures 
* concerning this young gentleman 
% but, a day or two after ſhe was ſett] 


. 7 
* 


„ with you, my ſpark came io enquire 
„ for her at m caſe. Now it was plain 


« that Miſs Coy held ſome cor- 


, reſpondence with him, otherwiſe he 


% could not have known where to come 

« after her. * Ro 
«6 happened- g home 

Xx 1 2 y „ 66 the 
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4 the ſervants told him that no ſuch 
« perſon was there. He came ſeveral 
« times, and was always anſwered in 
« the ſame manner. His enquines at 
length reached the ears of my wife; 
&« ſhe deſired he might be ſhewn up to 
4% her apartment when he came next 
4% and it was from him that ſhe learne 
« Miſs Courteney was under my care. 
To one of her temper it was enough 
4% to knbw that I had the management 
« of a lady's affairs, to make her ſuſpect 
*« that I had a more than ordinary in- 
« tereſt in the lady herſelf. But ſhe 
« concealed her thoughts from me: and 
« J, who was wholly ignorant that this 
i gentleman had ſeen my wife, was only 
& concerned at the connection there 
« ſeemed to be between Miſs Courteney 
«© and him; and therefore fixed upon 
« that ſtratagem, to remove her out of 
« his reach, without giving her any 
& ſuſpicions of the ia? | 
« 1 have ſince enquired about the gen- 
« tleman; and I hear that he is a man 
« of quality, and that he 1s ſhortly to be 
„% married to a great fortune. Judge 
« now, whether his deſigns on Miſs 
« Courteney could be honourable; and 
whether I had not reaſon to act as I 
« did with regard to ſending her away? 
And now, my dear, added Mrs. 
Willis, ſmiling, did you ever bear a 
more plauſible tale? | 
© I have ſomewhere read it obſerved,” 
replied Henrietta, that we are better 
* deceived by having ſome truth told us 
* than none, Mr. Damer has pa this 
maxim in practice: his tale is plauſible, 
becauſe part of it is true; but his infe 
rences are all falſe, and their cauſe lies 
too deep for me to diſcover it,” 
She then related ſuccinctly all that had 
paſſed in the houſe of Mrs. Eccles, and 


that ſhe had earneſtly intreated Mr. Da- 


mer to diſpoſe of her elſewhere, being 
reſalved, after the affront that had been 
offered to her, to remain there no longer. 
She added, that the young lord having 
hinted his ſuſpicions that Mr. Damer 
Vas her lover, the thought herſelf obliged 
s tell him his name, and explain the 
n iture of his connections with her, that 
me might not, by going away with a per- 
fon unknown, leave room tor calumny 
to ſlander her. 
Mrs. Willis was charmed with this 
candid account of her conduct, which 
overthrew all Mr, Damer's infinyations, 


She embraced her with great tendercef 
© All will ſoon be ſet right,“ ſaid he! 


© your aunt will receive you with e. 


© doubled affection.“ Miſs Courts 
— hut having already taken here. 
ſolution, ſhe was prepared for whatever 
events might happen. | 


CHAP. 1. 


WHICH WE ARE AFRAID WILL aner 
SOME OF OUR READERS. A MEAN 

' OPINION OF OUR HEROINE's UN. 
DERSTANDING, 


1 days afterwards a letter was 
| brought by the poſt for Miſs Cour. 
teney; the direction was in her aunt's 
hand.” She opened it with ſome trepida« 
tion, and found it as follows: 


© HENRIETTA, a 
6 FOR niece I cannot, after what has 
happened, call you—lf you had 
not, by the higheſt 1mprydence that 
any young woman could be guilty of, 
given too much colour for the ſhocking 
cenſures that are caſt on yo 
perhaps have been deceived by your 
plauſible account of things. I an 
ſorry to find you have acquired ſo much 
art, it is but too ſure a proof that you 
are leſs innocent; yet it would be ealy 
for me to take to pieces every part 
your defence, and ſhew you the ab- 
furdity of it: but this js needleſs; for 


you have greatly wounded your 
tation, and I can no longer with 
nour conſider you or treat you a5 My 
niece. , 
There is but one way left hy which 
vou can retrieve your fame and my af- 
fection; motives which, aught to have 
* ſome" weight with you, but infinitely 
© beſs than the deſire of ſecuring your 
* ſalvation, } _ | 
© T hoped and believed your converſion 

as near compleated, and doubtie|s 
© it would have been, had not 
« paſſions intervened. 2 


enen 


If you will retire to a cone and, 
« put yourſelf into a way of being in- 
ud 


ed in the true religion, I will m 


« your penſion largely; and the day tht, 


© {res you reunited to the faith, | 
© ſee you reſtored to my fondeſt affec- 


* tion, and made ſole heireſs N wy = 


I might. 


whether you are innocent or guilty, 


F „ + _ - i«<n i £ «©, ww A "oY $5 © 
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« eftate, Conſider well before you de- 
« terminez and know that, upon any 
« other terms than theſe, you muſt not 
hope for farther notice from me. 


Although ſeveral parts of this letter 
were extremely ſhocking both to the de- 
licacy and pride of Henrietta, yet the 
ſhining bribe that was offered her to pro- 
cure her apoſtacy, made a large compen- 
ſation. She had now an opportunity 


to the religion ſhe believed and profeſſed 
a circumſtance that exalted her in her 


deeply wounded by the humiliations ſhe 
„ ne; and as great delicac 
always ſufters moſt, ſo it enjoys m 
fiom.it's own refled ions. oY 
he was not free from a little en- 
thuſiaſm, that told her it was glonous 
to ſuffer in the cauſe of religion nor ſo 


; Giatereſted as not ti; feel great pleaſure 
: in the thought of being able to free her 
ö ral charaQer from injurious ſuſpi- 
cions, hy ſ firm an attachment to 
g religious prineiples. 
s, Her impatience to anſwer her aunt's 
A letter would not allow her time to com- 
h municate to Mis. Willis the contents of 
s It : but, as ſoon as ſhe had done writing, 
i ſhe ſent for the good woman, and put 
0 Lady Meadows's letter into her hands, 
b. with ſuch an air of conſcious ſatisfac- 
« uon, as perſuaded her the ſo much de- 
* _ — ay; 2 ; as x 
l hen, upon reading the letter, ſhe found 
4 her miſlake, ſhe . it down; and, 
oy in a melancholy accent, and a look that 
<xpreſſed the moſt anxious curioſity, 
" Aked her how ſhe had reſolved? 
1 Read this, faid Henrietta, giving 
4 ber the letter ſhe had written; © I am ſwe 
oh 15 Woe diſopprove of what I have 
e. s. Willis it eager] 
* and found it as follows : 7 
/ ao 
E : * MADAM, 
4 11 1s . great grief to me to find that 
| | , c Your affeCtion is irrecoverable, 
oY for, at the price you have ſetupon it, I 
wh | multeverdeemitſo. Ifmy defence ſeems 
af abſurd, Madam, it is becauſe truth 
ud „ too weak to combat prejudice. I 
hall * leave it ta time and my future conduct 
* my innocence; and am re- 


to 
ſolved 


—— 


given her of making a worthy ſacriflce 


own opinion: for her ſelf-love had been 
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4 


aud Iſhalleveracknowl 


never to give a confirmation to * when I heartily congratula 
Alperſions which are caſt op my * your preſent 3 


- : 


— 
0 chacafer, by ſacrificing my religion 
© to my intereſt. 


That poverty, which happily is be- 


come my choice, will be my beſt vin- 
F. MA Dows.“ 


© dication; and, if it affords me no other 


. © bleſſing but that of a good conſcience, ' 


© it will beſtow on me the higheſt that is 

© a4itainable in this life, and Which will 

enable me to bear chearfully all the 

* misfortunes that may befal me; among 

© which I. ſhall always look upon the 

* loſs of your eſteem as the greateſt, I 

am, Madam, with all due gratitude - 

and reſpect, j our obliged and very 

* humble ſervant, 0 
© HENKIETTA COURTENEY.” 


© I muſt approve, nay, admire your 
© reſolution, Miſs," faid Mrs. Willis, 
returning the letter; and, if you perſiſt 
* in it, you will appear to me a won 
der. 5 . 
Do you doubt my perſiſting in it? 
replied Henrietta. 
When 1 conpder, faid Mrs. Willis, 
your birth, your youth, your beauty, 
and the expectations you have been 
encoura to entertain, I know it 
muſt colt you a great deal to throw 
away the advantages that are offered 
you, and which poſſibly you might ſe- 
cure by tempoxizing atlealt.” 9 
PDiſſimulation, interrupted Hen- 
rietta, * on any occaſion, is mean and 
* ſcandalous; but, in matters of religion, 
© it is ſurely a heinous crime; and 1 
hope I am far enough from commit- 
ting it; but, I own I have many mo- 
tives to ſtimulate my reſolution. 
My own. imprudence, - and the 
« treachery 6h, others, have given a 
« wound to my reputation, which a vo- 
luntary poverty can only repair. In 
this licentious age, ſhe who, with 
«* youth, and even the ſlighteſt advan- 
tages of perſon, dares to be poor, de- 
© ſerves ſurely to be — virtuous; 
ge the boun 
of Providence, that, amidſt the unjuſt 
cenſures which have been caſt on me, 
has made au humble lot my choice. 
+ I am ſatisfied, interrupted Mrs. - 
Willis: © reaſon, I ſee, has a greater ſhare 
© in your ſo lately formed reſolution, 
© than the zeal of enthuſiaſm, or the 
. e of vanity; and you may 
© believe me a true friend to your fame, 
on 


* 


te 


now, 
my 


- 


\ 


x 


. 


bare profeſſions, and infiſts upon your 
6 puttin it to ſome trial. 2 
Tell me how I can ſerve you? O 


that you would honour me ſo far as to 


let this houſe be your aſylum till for- 


© tune does juſtice to your merit. Con- 


J HENRIETTA. | 
© my dear Mifs, ſuffer me to aſſure you * will this humiliation be for you! Ms 
57 5 my tendereſt friendſhip-; a friend- thinks I ſee their confuſion for this 
© ſhip which cannot be contented with 


© negle& of you, and their eagerneſs w 
© repair it; by reſtoring you to the rack 
« you was born in. "Oh! my dear, you 
« will certainly be happy yet, Iamtur 
£ you will.“ 

Henrietta ſmiled a little at the good 
woman's _— expectations; but; in 


'< deſcend to live with me, my dear Miſs, reality, the ſame thoughts had made t 


© and ſhare my little income. 

© You are very kind, dear Mrs. Wil- 

< lis,” replied Henrietta; * but my circum- 

© ſtances will not it me to continue 
« your boarder, and no diſtreſs ſhall ob- 

6 lige me to be burdenſome to a friend. 

© I have already reſolved how to diſ- 

© pole of myſelf; and, in the ſcheme I 
Y — formed, I ſhall need your aſſiſt- 
ance. . . b 

Tell me, my dear, cried Mrs. 
Willis, eagerly,. * how I can be of any 
©. uſe to you? A 

© You muſt,” replied Henrietta, bluſh - 
ing a little, you muſt get me a ſervice, 
my dear Mrs. Willis. i 

© A ſervice!” exclaimed the good wo- 
man. . 

I am very well qualified,” reſumed 
Henrietta, recovering from her firſt con- 
fuſion, and ſmiling, to wait pon a 
© woman of faſhion: for my mother 
© gave me a vſeful as well as genteel 
« education; and this ſtation will be at 


© once private enough to ſecure me from 


© difagreeable accidents, and publick 


© enough to make my conduct acquit or 


© condern me. 


* o 


« 1 will not, added the, obſerving 


Mrs. Willis continued ſilent, offer my- 
© ſelf to any place by my own name; that 


6 at relations, and be perhaps an ob- 
4 ſrucdion to hd ſucceſs. It is ſuffi- 


© cient for me, that, whenever I am diſ- 


covered, it may be in circumſtances 


5 * which they, not I, need be aſham- 
C * - 0 | 


© When I firſt — >: mention this 
illis, I thought - 


© ſcheme,” Taid Mrs. 
I could never be brought to approve 

© it: but a little reflection has convinced 
© methatitmay have good conſequences. 
© You cannot be long concealed ; that 


© upon you. Whenever you are known 


© tobeina ſtation ſo unworthy your birth 


and merit, the pride of your relations 


S will be rouzed, How glorious, then, ' 


1 


would look like an inſult upon my 


« graceful form wl ſoon draw notice 


t impreſſion upon her, and contri. 
ted more than ſhe imagined to all 
the uneaſineſs ſhe felt at being reduced 
to take ſuch a ſtep. By degrees fhe 
tormed in her own mind fo romantick 
ſcene, that ſhe impatient to enter 
75 it, and again intreated the aſſiſtance 
Mrs. Willis. 


The good woman telling her that! 
couſin of her huſband's ' was a ſacque. 
maker, and in great vogue at the coun 
end of the town, it was agreed that 
ſhe ſhould go to her, and engage her 
good offices towards recommending the 
young lady to a face; it being very 
ikely that, among her cuſtomers, ws 
were moſtly women of quality, the might 
hear of one that would Tut 2 


been 
CHAP. Iv. 


WHICH CONTAINS VERY FRIFLING 
"MATTERS. 
M S. Willis ſucceeded beyond ber 
hopes. The mantua- maker dad 
been deſired, hy a lady ſhe worked for, t 
look out for a genteel young perſon to 
ſerve her in the quality of her woman; 
and promiſed her couſin, that ſhe would 
mention her friend to the lady the gert 
day, being to wait on her with ſome 
cloaths that were to be tried on. Sie 
added, that the lady was a citizen, but 
* an immenſe 'fortune, and that bet 
ce was Certainly a very one. 
N Henrietta ſeemed very well pleaſed 
with her landlady's ſucceſs, though ſhe 
was not tree from ſome*uneafy petur 
bations at the thoughts of the xondibe® 
ſhe was ſo ſoon to enter u 


n. 
Mrg. Cary, did not fal to viſt be | 


couſin the next day. Well, ſaid ar 
I have done the young gentlewoman 
© buſineſs : ſhe has nothing to do * 
« wait upon Mifs Cordwailß; and, rk 
© likes her figure, ' ſhe will hire her dg 
Cs realy.” N 5 8 * 

r 0 ec 4G Why. 


G hm „ 0 a 
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bt 


NG 


quality. 


EA 


© what k gure will beſt pleaſe this 
c lady ; 
« Oht* cried Mrs. Cary, Miſs 
© Cordwain's woman muſt be very gen- 
« teel, and look like a gentlewoman ; 
© the richer ſhe is dreſſed too, when ſhe 
goes to wait on her, the better, Every 
6 Nine about Miſs Cordwain mult be 
magnificent. Well, purſued ſhe, laugh- 
Ing, and taking a pinch of muff, which 
roduced ſeveral little pauſes in her diſ- 
coufſe, © it is really ſurpriſing to ſee theſe. 
© ſittle cits, how they mimick people of, 
They muſt be ſo extrava- 
© gantly in the faſhion. I vow and pro- 
* teſt, the negligee I tried on Miſs Cord- 
© wain to-day had a train three yards. 
* and a half long. kit 

Henrietta that moment entering the 
rom, Mrs. Willis, ſeeing her coufin. 
was ſurpriſed at her appearance, ſaid, 
This is the young gentle woman who, 
wants a place. 2 

The mantua · maker, upon this infor- 
ation, reſumed ber familiar look and 


t Wh rav, ied Mrs. Willis, 
T4 Mk 
13 


upon her chair, took a 


done her. - 


© I have juſt been telling my couſin,” 
id Mr: ſs Cordwain, , 
tte lady I have recommended you to, 


faid Mrs, Cary, that 


Ma am, is very hard to be pleaſed. 


Her woman muſt look like a lady, for- 
* ſooth: the has refuſed three that went 


* to ſee her place; one, becauſe ſhe had 
* a red hand; it looked, the ſaid, as if 
* the creature had food at a waſh-tub ; 
* angther, becauſe ſhe went to be hired 


in a linen gown; and the third, be- 
cauſe ſhe had lived with nobody of 


* higher rank than a baronet's wife. 
* But I am ſure ſhe can have no objec- 


- * tion to you, Ma'am, unleſs peybaps 
0 


; 8 think you too handſome. 
you 


eſnuff, Ma'am ?* offering her 


, which Henrietta civilly declined. 
- © But, dear Ma'am," pen 


: 

„ horrid eve 
nilly geuterl.. 
Henrietta lightly buwed in return for 


1 


| HENRIETTA. 


ner; and, throwing herſelf again, 
Il ſurvey of tlie 
omg Bdy, who thanked her, with ſome, 
eſitation, and a bluſh” that crimſoned 
over her face, for the ſervice ſhe had, 


+ it is well you are natu- 


this Nr and aſked her, at what . 
: - _ - - 
pour it would be proper to wait upon ber inte a, parlour, bowed 


2 
About one c eloch in ing fareyoon 


nel Mrs. Caryz *, that's ber. break-- 
«Pak bib. Her father, h man, is 


in his warehouſe before ſix. Rut this 


is his only daughter; and he expetts 


* ſhe will be a dutcheſs,, or counteſ at 

* leaſt, She has fifty, thouſand pounds.“ 
© Where does the, lady live?” aſked, 

rietta, & 

hag 8 in one of your filthy lanes,” 

replied the mantua · maker; L forgot the, 

name of it, but every body knows Mr. 

« Cordwain. the packer.* __ 

She then roſe up, mage ont of her, beſt, 
curtſies, and hurried, into a chair that 
was waiting for, hers for.this palize Ns 
tua maker was above viſiting, her, cuſ- 
tomers in a hackney coach: and, this 
inſolence was ſuch a pre * excel- 
lence in her bokneſs, that eve ſcru- 
pled to pay for it. 4 Ni 2 


CHAP. Yau 


WHICH SHEWS, HENRIETTA IN A 
NEW, SITUATION, | 


ENRIET TA. having ſummoned, 
all her reſolution, that, ſhe might, 
ac quit herſelf with propriety, of the tal 
ſhe had' undertaken, prepared the, next. 
day to wait u Mill Cordwain, - She 
remem the mantua-maker's hint, 
* — 
how - 


and therefore avoided, any ſtudi 


| plicity in her dreſs; but no apparel, 


ever mean, could have hid that noble air. 
or diſguiſed. that native 
ſpicuous thraughows her, oo, 
As ſoon as ſhe was ready, ſhe,tepped - 
into Mrs. Willis's parlour ;; and, while 
a, coach was ſent. for, aſſumed a more 
than. ordinary chearfulneſs in her diſ- 
courſe with the 
was extremely deſirous of conceali 
emotions ſhe felt .npon. thi 
occaſion; and a 


a moſt heroick 


_ indifference, while iply ſhe ſuffered, all 
that a mind, delicate and ſenſible as her's, / 
could feel. | | | 
Ud-maker, * who makes your cloaths ? 
I never (aw any thing ſo frightful as. 
the ſlope of that ruff; then ſuch a. 


"Mrs. Willis followed her to the, door 


with tears in her eyes. The young, lady 
ſtepped into the coach, Fas ya 
and. ordered the coachman to drive to 


Mr. Cordwain s. A few ,minytes - 


brought her to the, houſe; and the ſer- 


vant, of whom ſhe enquired if Miſs - 


Cordwain wag at home, having ſhewn - 
with- 


Miss 


a % % 


ood , woman; for ſhe. 
og the | 


— — 
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Miſs Cordwain being informed that 
a lady enquired for her, ordered her ad- 
mitt4nce; and the ſame ſervant return- 
ing, conducted Henrietta to her dreſſing · 

Miſs Cordwain, who was ſtill linger - 


ing over her tea-table” with a, female 


quaintance, . roſe up at Henrietta's 
graceful entrance, and, receiving her 
with a low curtſey, offered her an arm- 
chair at the upper end of the room. 

Henrietta, conſciou$vf the error ſhe. 
had committed in not making ule of the 
mantua-maker's name before, bluſhed a 
little at this reception, which was not 
fuitable to the character ſhe was to appear 
inz and, declining the chair, Mrs. 
Cary, Madam, faid ſhe. ' She could 
utter no more than thoſe two words; 
but they were ſufficient to give Miſs 
Cordwain to underſtand” her buſineſs. 

The hanging citizen, exceſſively 
ſhocked to find ſhe had been betrayed by 
the figure of Henrietta into ſo improper 
an inſtance of reſpe&, and that the per- 
ſon ſhe took for a lady of diftinFtion 
was the young woman who had been re- 
commended to her, ſervice; thought to 
recover the dignity which ſhe conceived 
ſhe had loſt from this miſtake, by aſ- 
ſuming an imperious air and an infolent 
accent. e | 
* © Who did you live with laſt?* ſaid 
ſhe to Henrietta, throwing herſelf again 
into her chair, and glancing her over 
with a ſupercilious eye: I 2 
© with a woman of quality: you will 


© not do for me, I can tell you, if you 
© have not been uſed to attend upon per- 


© ſons of rank. | 

Henrietta, notwithſtanding the con- 
fuſion ſhe was under at acting fo ſtrange 
a part, could not wh being diverted 


with the pride of this daughter of trade. 


I am afraid, Madam,” faid the, *I 


© ſhall not be worthy of your place; for 


© I never lived in the ſervice of any wo- 
© man of 
other.“ 
What, you, are a 
A interrupted Miſs Cordwain, 
drawling out the word gent/ewwoman ; 
© and now I remember Cary told me you 
© had never been in ſervice. Well, that 


does not ſignify: I have no objection 


to your having been a gentlewoman; 
you may be the better ſervant, for what 
6 fr; For, to ſay the truth,” ſaid 
ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to her companion, 


* thols ſort of poor gentlewomen, when” all that her fears had ever ſuggelted. 


. 
7 


| HENRIETTA, 


© often declare the never. was ſo well 


| ; 2 a piece, and 2 two excel 


pe it was 


ſhe ſhould come the following day, that 


quality, nor indeed of any. 
| Ss, rare 4 * 
' which never fail to produce ſurpriling 


they are reduced, as they call it, u 

© wait upon us, who could buy thei 
hole generation, often know their 
« diſtance better, and are more humbhe. 
„than ſuch as have been bred to . 
© vice,” Sa ANTS PR 
h ſaid the other lady, Wich zu 
applauding ſmile, ,* ever while you live, 
Madam, chuſe a gentle woman for your, 
T maid. There is Alderman Jennings 


© the grocer's lady: I have heard her 


© ſeryed as when Colonel Noble's daugh« 
© ter waited on her. The colonel ws 
© killed in the laſt war; and, as thoſe 
© folks you know have ſeldom any thing, 
© to leave their families, his fine gay, 
daughters were obliged to go to ſermce. 
after his death, and did very will; 
© but ſomebody left them ten thoukand 


ent ſervants, by in 
« tlewomen again.. ; 
© Nay, if they had fortunes left then 
eplied Miſs Cordwain, W, 
© know, then, they had à right as 
© called gentle women :- 
Well, child,“ purſned hea : 
to Henrietta, as | told you before, 
have no objection to your having been 
© a gentlewoman; for I am reſolved 
© never to have any other to wait on me: 
© I ſhall take you upon Cary's recom- 
© mendation, and the ſooner you come 
© the better.” , | 
Henrietta, who had really enjoyed 
the converſation that paſſed between thele 
two ladies, told her that ſhe would come 
whenever ſhe pleaſed; and it being agreed 


ng them gen-, 


ſhe might dreſs her new. lady for a city- 
feaſt, ſhe curtſied profoundly low, and 
withdrew, * 
Henrietta, whoſe imagingtion was” 
naturally lively, and not wholly free 
from thoſe romantick notions which per- 
ſons of her age readily admit, began 1 
convider her transformation from the 
niece of Lady Meadows, and 3 pre- 
ſumptive heireſs, into the waiting maid 
of a eit, as one of thoſe caprices of fate 


effects. She could not help fancying. 
herſelf the future heroine of ſome affect. 
ing tale, whoſe life would .be varied with 
ſurpriſing viciſſitudes of fortune; and 
that ſhe would at laſt be raiſed to a rank 
2s much above her hopes, as the ſtation 
ſhe was now entering upon was below | 


But 
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ſe reflections were ſucceeded 
b * — more reaſonable, and which, 
indeed, afforded her a more ſolid ſatis- 
faction: ſhe was going to refute the cen- 
ſures of an injurious, world; to make 
that innocence, which had been ſo vilely 
' traduced, manifeſt, in her chearful ſub- 
miſſion to poverty and ſervitude, at a 
time when a ſhining fortune was offered 
to purchaſe a change in her religious 
principles, and when perhaps a little 
diſimulation, or a temporary compli- 


reſtore her to à rank in life ſuitable to 
ke ſatis faction ſhe felt from theſe 
ſing ideas, diffuſed ſuch a ſerenity 
over her fair face, as agreeably ſurpriſed 
Mrs. Willis, who had waited her return 
with impatience. , © 
Henrietta repeated to her the dialogue 
that had paſſed between the two lakes 
with ſo much humour, and marked the 


tion of grandeur and diſtinction, in theſe 
opulent heirefſes to the laborious gains 
of fordid thrift, and perhaps ſucceſsful 


ſatire; as convinced Mrs. Willis ſhe 
would * 2 injudicious obſerver of 
the manners of thoſe whom it might be 


this new ſcene of life without drawing 
improvement from it. 
The good woman was 
that ſhe muſt loſe her ſo ſoon; but, be- 
ing fully perſuaded that this humiliat- 
ing ſtep would terminate in ſomethin 
happy for her fair friend, ſhe diſpoſ; 
herſelf to part with ber chearfully. 


elder Mr. Damer ſhould not be made ac- 
quainted with any 
haviqur with rega 


was gone into ſervice; but where 
he was not to be informed. | 


The next day Henrietta, after takin 


" 


＋ 


HENRIETTA, 


ance with her aunt's propoſals, _ 


pride of wealth, and aukward affecta- 
knayery, with ſuch delicate ſtrokes of 


her lut to aſſociate with, nor paſs through, 


ieved to find. 


It was agreed between them, that the 


of his ſon's be- 
to Henrietta, till his 
return from Holland, when the whole 
affair might be laid candidly before him ; 
and that the younger ſhould be told, that.. 


* 


; 85 


ſervants, ſhe might prejudice her againſt: - 


her new miſtreſs. 


From this girl, who was not ſparing 


in her invectives, ſhe learned that Mits 
Cordwain's temper, which was not na- 
turally good, was extremely ſoured of 
late by a diſappointment in love z that. 
the packer, her father, had been treating 


with a certain nobleman for a match be- 


tween her and the nobleman's eldeſt ſan ; 
but that it had been broke off, becauſe 
the citizen had refuſed to lay down more 
than thirty thouſand pounds with his 
2 and the nobleman inſiſted upon 

orty. | | 

This little piece of hiſtory was fol - 
lowed by a thouſand other family anec- 


dotes; to all which Henrietta liſtened in 


filence, and was not ſorry that the cenſo - 
rious waiting- woman, whoſe tongue had, 
during a whole hour, run with ſurpriſing 
volubility, was at length fileuced by the 
arrival of Miſs Cordwain, whoſe voice 
when ſhe heard on the ſtairs, ſhe took a 
haſty leave, and retreated through a dif- 
ferent door from that which the lady en- 
tered. a | 


Miſs Cordwain, as ſoon 40 ſhe ſaw 


Henrietta, ſlightly inclined her head, in re- 


turn to her reſpectful curtſey; and throw - 
ing ſome millinery trifles upon her toilet, 
ſat down to her glaſs, and ordered her 
new woman to comb her hair, ſhewing 
a fretful impatience at her hair-drefler's 


long delay; for ſhe was to meet her com- 
pany at nine o'clock, and it was now. _ 
almoſt four : ſo that ſhe had good reaſon . 
to fear the ſhould hardly havetimeenough. 


to dreſs, 

While Henrietta. was acquitti 
ſelf handily enough of this taſk, her lady 
took up a collection of ſongs. that lay 
upon her table, that ſhe might improve 
her mind while her body was adorning; 
and, afterreading intently a few moments 
to herlelt, ſhe haſtily turned over the 
. leaves toa place that was doubled down, 


and began to read aloud a moſt piteous 
complaint of a deſpairing nymph, whoſe 
g lover had foriaken. her for another: ſhe 
2 tender farewel of Mrs. Willis, re- 


paired to her new dwelling. Miſs Cord-, 
wain was juſt gone out to make ſome lit-. 
tle purchaſes for the evening; and Hen- 
netta, being directed to go into her lady's 
ing-room, was met by her — 
ceſſor, who had lingered in the houſe to, 


have an op nity of ſpeaking to her, 
tha, aceortig d 


concluded this doleful ditty with a deep 


ſigh ; and repeating the burden of it, for 
men are as falſe as the changeable wand, 
. was you ever. 


Our fair heroine, who underſtood this 


Henrietta, ſaid ſhe, 
© in love? 


_ 


ueſtion as a prelude to à confidenc 


| rom her miſtreſs, was at ſome loſs how .* 
g to the general cuſtom of to anſwer it, when ſhe wag rechieved from 
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ng her- 


- 
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her perplexity by the arrival of Monſieur 


Fineſſe, the French hair-cutter. h 
Miſs Cordwain, immediately drop - 
ping her tender languiſhments, aſſumed 


+ 2 ſupercilious air; and, after haughtily 
interrogating the ingenious artilt for not 


coming fooner, ſubmitted her treſſes to 
his forming hands, a ſettled gloom all 
the time clonding her face: for, whether 
it was that her glaſs, on which her eyes 
were intently fixed, told her ſome un- 
ling truths, or that her gentle boſom 
eaved with ſome ſecret diſcontent, it is 


certain that every thing diſpleaſed her; 


nor could all Heprietta's obliging atten- 
tron to the adorning her perſon draw a 
ſmile of approbation from her. 

After five hours labour, however, the 
lady was compleatly dreſſed. Her fa- 
ther, who had not ſeen her ſince din- 
ner, which ſhe had ſwallowed in haſte, 
having ſo much buſmeſs on her hands, 
now entered the room; and liking the 
ſhewy appearance ſhe made, Why, 
Molly,“ faid he, you are as fine as a 
*- dutcheſs.” a f 

As fine as a dutcheſs, repeated ſhe 


pouting, and why not?” 


« Very true, girl,“ replied the father, 
thou haſt that which can make dutcheſ- 
* ſes: but, Molly, I have ſomething to 
© fay to thee in private; fo fend your 
© waiting maid away.” 

Henrietta immediately retired into her 
miſtreſs's bed chamber; which being 
only ſeparited from the dreſſing - room 
by a flight partition of wainſcot, ſhe 
could not avoid hearing every thing that 
daſſed. 

125 I have had a propoſal made me this 
© afternioon,” reſumed the father, and 
I came to equaint you with it, Mr. 


Harris has aſked you in marriage; 


there's im mene riches for you, girl: 
hat fy yon ”” | 


Sure, 2 , cried Miſs Cordwain 


baftly, *- yer have not given him any 
« entourdathent, have you? A fine 


there's Miſs Jennings married to a 
vilcount, and has coronets upon her 
cbach: three weeks ago, Miſs Collins, 


teſs; and but this very morning I 
hturd'that the Duke of — is court- 


up- boilers niece, and ſhe has but 
+Wenly" thoufand- pounds. T' can't 
«bear itz ſo, I can't, purſued Miſs 


watch, indeed! fo I muſt be called 
plain Mrs. Harris all my days, and 


the broker s daughter, became a coun- 


ing Miſs Rogers, our neighbour 1 1 ſhould die with vexation 


Cordwain, burſting into tears, to {re 
all my comrades at Hackney boarding. 
* ſchool married to right honourable, 
and I am not likely to be even a paltry 
© baronet's wife.“ | 

Here her tears and ſobs ſuppreſſed 
farther uttcrance, and had ſuch. =Y 
fett upon the fond father, that he allo 
was ready to ay. 

Don't break my heart, Molly, faid 
he, half-ſobbing; you know it is death 
© tometo ſee you fret and grieve yourſelf ; 
Are you not my only child? Is it not 
* for you that I have been toiling and 
* labouring for theſe forty years, upearly 
© and down late, ſcraping all I can to- 
« gether, gaining much and ſpending 
1 fete, and all to make you a peereis 
* of Great Britain; and a peerels you 
* ſhall be: ſo don't cry, my girl, and 
* ſpoil your complexion; neither neigh- 
© bour Jennings, nor neighbour Col. 
© lins's daughter, ſhall be greater than 
* you. You ſhall bea counteſs, Molly, 
* will that content you? I will lay down 
© the odd ten thouſand that the Park 
© of and I quarrelled about, and 
you ſhall have his ſon en 

© I am obliged to you, papa,” fald Mils 
Cordwain; but b 

© Nay,* interrupted the father, I 
find nothing will pleaſe you: you were 
crying juſt now, becauſe you were not 
a count ſs; and when I tell you that 
© I will part with another ten thouſand 
* pounds, to make you eaſy, you come 
© with your buts. 

* Why, ſupy fe I am a counteſs, fe- 
plied Miſs Cordwain, will not Miſs 
Collins be a dutcheſs, and take place 
of me? I cap never endure that. | 

„What ſignifies her taking place of 

you?” (aid her father, * the duke s eſtate 

1s not half ſo good as the Earl of —; 
beſides, you refuſed a duke, you know, 


like Lord B better than any man 
in the world, and how have you 
ſince the match was broke off! 
« Well, I confeſs,” replied Miſs, * tit 
I do like my Lord B., and would 
rather marry him, than any duke inthe 
land, provided that little odious things 
Miſs Collins, did not marry above met 
ſhe to be called her Grace at ee} 
word, While L am only Lady Bj 


* 
. 


0 
« 
ä 
and you have often told me that you 
s 
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© Sine it is fo," fad, the fate, * 
© ſhill lay aſide my deſign, and make n 
© adyances to the earl. 4 
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Aad then his ſon will marry ſome- 
body elſe, cried Miſs Cord wain. 
'd would the girl be at? inter- 
wed the good man, with ſome heat; 
« if you won't have him, need you care 
« who has » He : 
Miſs Cordwain now burſt into a flood 
of tears: ſhe liked Lord , but ſhe 
could not bear the thoughts of Miſs 
Collins being in a rank above her; and 
love and envy raiſed ſuch tumults in 
her breaſt, as made her ſeek 4 relief in 


« I wiſh you knew your own mind, 
* girl,” faid the father, half angry, and 
half concerned at her grief. 
© I know my own mind well enough,” 
ied Miſs, ſullenly: I would marry 
Lord B—, and I would not have 
that proud minx be a dutcheſs. 
Take my word for it, ſaid the fa - 
ther, © ſhewill never be Dutcheſs of — ; 
I know her fortune is not ſufficient to 
clear che duke's eſtate of two mort- 
5 gages that have almoſt ſwallowed it 


* ſure the duke will not have her; for 
* ſhe is ſo ugly, you know, „that 
* nothing could charm him but her 
* riches.” | 
© Well,” ſaid the father, ſmiling with 
pleaſure to ſee herin good humour again, 
Im to meet a friend of the earl's to- 
* night ; ſhall this affair be brought on 
ain?” | 
Az eaſe, * ſaid Miſs 
PAs yl rar . know it ĩs 
my duty to be . | 
Aye, faid the good man, kiſſing 
her, © you have always been one of the 
* molt dutiful children in the worlds and 
I will make thee a lady, though I don't 
„leave myſelf a ſhilling.” With this 
wile declaration he quitted the room, 
leaving his daughter in high ſpirits ; 
who, after ſhe ha called her maid to 
aGoſt whatever might be amiſs in her 
dreſs, and taken a full ſurvey of herſelf 
inthe glaſs, ſtepped into ber coach, with 
the air of a citizen who has a fortune of 
thouland pounds. | 


RAP. vi. 


FONTAINS. au INCIDENT WHICK 


: 
THE" SAGACIOUS READER HAS. 
PROBABLY FORESEEN; 


+ *® 
ENRIETTA, hen ſhe was 
left alone, found ſufficient matter 

for reflection in the lentiments and be- 
hayiour of this wealthy tradt ſman and 
his daughter; andas it was now become 
neceſſary, for her own peace of mind, to 
reconcile herſelf to the ſituation that for- 
tune had placed her in, ſhe endeavoured 
to extra ſt uſeful leſſons from every ſcene 
that paſſed under her obſervation. 

* Why have I lamented my poverty ?* 
ſaid ſhe to herſelf; © riches neither give 
* underſtanding to the mind, nor ele- 

6 = to the perſon. How mean is 

* Miſs Cordwain with forty thouſand 
pounds | what narrow notions ! what 
0 Elac paſſions! how ignorant! how 
* contemptible!—Al] the advantages 
her. large fortune procures her, is a 
title and a coronet: honours how deſpi- 
© cable, when ſuch as Miſs Cordwain 
« wear them FA 

Let me thank Heaven, then, that 
made my father a younger brother; 
© that he inherited the virtues and ele- 
* vated ſentiments of his noble anceſtors, 
and wanted that allurement to upſtart 
© wealth, which might have given me 
© a Miſs Cordwain for a 9 ey and 
have deprived me of thoſe generous 

6 ts, and thoſe bright examples, 
0 ich I have been taught to think 
poverty a leſs evil than diſhonour; and 
that a peaceful conſcience is cheaply 
* purchaſed with the loſs of every —_ - 
«| advantage." 

heſe were her reflections, as ſhe af- 


terwards declared, to her friend. It is 


not therefore ſurpriſing that, with ſuch 
ſentiments, our fair heroine found her- 
ſelf tranquil in her humble ſtation, and 
dignified misfortune by her graceful re- 
ſignation to it. | e 
If the woman ſhe ſerved had had judg- 
ment enough to diſtinguiſh merit, and 
goodneſs enough to love it, Henrietta 
muſt have engaged her attention and her 
kindneſs: but little minds like nothing 
but what reſembles themſelves. | 
Miſs Cordwain ſometimes condeſcend - 
ed to enter into a-converſation' with her 
woman, but was quickly diſguſted with 
the difference of their notions; 'and what 


"ſhe could not comprehend, ſhe cither de- 


ſpiſed as folly, or ſuſpected as-artifice? 
They were upon theſe terms when 


Mr. Cordwain acquainted his daughter, 
that they were invited to ſpend a week 
at the Earl of 's country - ſeat; for 


the conteſted ten thouland pounds being 


granted by the citizen, the treaty of mar- 
riage was renewed; .and this viſit was 
propoſe in order to bring the young 
people together again with ſome kind o 
decorum. | 
Miſs Cordwain, in high ſpirits, gave 
her woman notice to make preparations 
for this little journey; which done, Hen- 
rietta went to take leave of her faithful 
Mrs. Willis. 
© What a triumph would mine be," 
ſaid ſhe to her friend, if any of my 
« relations ſhould happen to be at thrs 
© nobleman's. ſeat, and behold me in 
© the character of Miſs Cordwain's ſer- 
© vant!” 
© You have done right, my dear, re- 
plied Mrs, Willis, to call it a triymph; 
© for ſo indeed it would be, the triumph 
of virtue over pride and prejudice,” 
The goud woman informed her, that 
her guardian was in a very ill tate of 
health, and was gone to Mon pelier, in 
conſequence of his phyſician's advice: 
that the young man had been there to 
wait upon her; and that, when he heard 
of the reſolution ſhe had taken, he af- 
feed to think himſelf extremely injured 
by her conduct, as it ſhewed the wtmott 
contempt of his advice and friendſhip : 
© but it was eafv to perceive,” added Mrs, 
Willis, * that there was more griet than 
© anger in the reproaches he threw out 
againſt you upon this occahon. He 
ſeemed much mortified at my refuſin 
to tell him where you was, but — 
that his wife made him very uneaſy 


that as an argument againſt the pro- 
priety of your ſeeing him, his filence 
acknowledged mem the right. 
Henrietta was ſenſibly. affected with 
the news of her guardianꝰs illveſs; and, 
ſince his return was now uncertain, ſhe 
reſolved to write to him immediately, 
and give him an account of all that had 
happened to her fince he went abread, 
fearing that, unleſs ſhe explained the 
reaſons of her conduct, he might be 
prejudiced againſt her by her aunt's re- 
reſentations of it. She would not give 
— diſquiet, by mentioning his Ens 
behaviour, but left that to be unravelled 
by time. . 8 
Mrs. Willis having promiſed to get 
this letter ſafoly trauſmitted to Mr. Da- 


upon your account; and when I urged - 


HENRIETTA; 


mer, Henrietta took a tender leave af 
* and returned home. |; 
- The next moruimg, very euly 

coach-and fix was at the — wn 
Cerdwain impatiently ſtepped in, for ſhe 
thought every moment an age till fie 


ſaw her noble lover again; her face 


dreſſed in ſmiles of pleaſing expeAation, 
and her heart exulting with the conſc. 
ouſneſs of her own worth, which, by ber 
father's conceſſion of the difputed thou, 
ſands, had recerwed fuch a conſider. 
ble addition: but being, as before ob- 
ſerved, not very happy in the frame 
of her temper, is lun - ſhine of fats. 


faction was , ſoon clouded at being ob- 


liged to wait a few minutes for her fa. 
ther, whoſe flowneſs but ill ſuued with 
hey eager impatience, _-. 

Indeed the wary citizen, having wiſely 
conſidered that they had a journey to 

rtorm of at leaſt twenty miles, was 

uſied in packing up ſome neceſſary re- 
freſhments, that they might not be fa. 
miſhed by the way. Fer this purpoſe, 
he had cauſed a neat's tongue, a cake of 
ginger-bread, two or three pounds of 
almonds and raiſins, and a bottle & 
ſack, to be provided; and he himſelf 
brought the baſket in which they wer 
depoſited to the coach, directing Hen- 
rietta to get in firſt, that he might place 
it ſafely in her lap; which done, be took 
his ſeat next his daughter, and ordered 
the coachman to drive. 

Miſs Cordwain's ill humour inſenſibly 
wearing off, they purſued their journey 
with great ſatisfaction, nut having baited 
above three or four times on the road. 

At length the young lady's eyes weir 
delighted with the proſpe& of the mag 
nificent villa, which he expected one 
day to be miſtreſs of; but her attention 
was ſoon called off that object by the pre- 
ſence of her lover, who, being juſt re- 


turned from a little excurſion on horſe- 


back, alighted as ſoon as he, faw the 
coach top, and advanced to help bs 
miſtreſs out, 

The young lord preſented his hand to 
Miſs Cordwain with an air of forced * 
gallantry z but happening to glance ls 
eyes towards Henrietta, he ſtar 


in great ſurprize. a 5" 
Miſs . ee vexed at the attin- 
tion with which he gazed upon her w% 
man, jumped out of the coach, before be 
had ſufficzently recovere1 himſelf to be 
able to offer her again the band 


in his confuſion, he had wichdraun. _ 
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The lady having on a capuchin, which - 


ſhe had wore during the journey, un- 
5:d it, and toſſing it into the coach to 
Henrietta, bid her, in an imperious tone, 
take care of it. 2 8 

This action and theſe words gave the 
young nobleman to underſtand that our 
beameous heroine was actually the ſer- 
vant of Miſs Cordwain : a circumftance 
which furniſhed him with new matter 
for wonder; and indeed this encounter 


. gave him ſo much perplexity, and ſo en- 


tirely engroſſed his thoughts, tliat the 
old tradeſman (who enquired after my 
good lord and my good lady's health, 
with as many bows and ſcrapes as would 
have ſerved any trader to expreſs his ac. 
knowledgment to a cuſtomer whom he 
had juſt cheated) was obliged to repeat 
his queſtions ſeveraltimes before he could 
procure an anſwer. ' 

As for Henrietta, ſhe had, upon the 
firſt ſight of this young nobleman, whom 
ſhe immediately knew to be the ſame per- 
fon that had lodged at Mrs. Eccles's, 
been under ſome confuſion, left he ſhould 
accoſt her as an acquaintance before the 
lady on whom ſhe attended; but obſerv- 
ing that, from Miſs Cordwain's beha- 
viour, he underſtood her ſituation, and 
took no farther notice of her than by a 
fide glance, which he gave her, full of 
3 concern, ſhe was relieved fromm 

fears; and, far from being diſcom- 
e 


poſed at the character ſhe appeared in, 
ſhe acquitted herſelf of the little duties of 
her ſtation with the moſt graceful eaſe; 
gave her lady her fan, received her com- 
mands, and, with a litfle French trunk 
in her hand that contained ſome laces and 
linen, followed her to the houſe at a re- 
ſpectful diſtance, | | 

Lord B “s emotions at this unex - 
pected meeting with Henrietta, having 
now in ſome de ſubſided, he enter- 
tamed his miſtreſs as they walked with 
bis uſual vivacity and politeneſs; but 
could not help often turning to ſnatch a 
look at her fair attendant, whoſe charms 
in that humble ſtation, a ſtation ſo un- 


, worthy of her birth and ſhining merit, 


aquired a pathetick power that melted 


him to a tenderneſs 
before he had never known 


He conducted the lady and her father 
to the apartment of the counteſs his mo- 
ther; and, taking the firſt opportunity 
he A retired to his own, that 
advent at liberty to reflect u; on his 


— 


To know that the woman, whom all 
his moſt diligent enquiries for ſo many 
weeks could never diſcover, was in the 
ſame houſe with him, was a circum- 
ſtance that affotded him infinite ſatisfac- 
tion; but he ſaw no probability of turn- 
mg this circumſtance. to the advantage 
of his deſigns upon her. For, with 
what face could he plead his paſſion to 
one of her delicacy, while he was pub» 
lickly addreſſing another? . 

The ſervile condition he ſaw her in 
was a bar to his hopes. She who, with 
ſuch uncommon attractions, could re- 
ſolve to be poor, muſt needs be incor- 
ruptible. What allurement could riches 
throw out for a woman who knew no 
other pride but the pride cf virtue? 

He could not hope to make an im- 
preſſion upon her heart by the diſguiſe 
of honourable love. She muſt needs 


know the terms he was upon with Miſs - 


Cordwainz and was afraid that ſhe al- 
ready deſpiſed him for the meanneſs of 
ſuch a choice. 

It was indeed ftill in his power to 
throw ſuch obſtacles in the way of this 
match, as to defer, if not break it en- 
tirely, but he could not reſolve to make 
ſuch a ſacrifice to love: he would have 
married Henrietta with half Miſs Cord- 
wain's fortune; and was amazed at the 
violence of his paſhon, when he con- 
fidered the prodigious diſproportion be- 
tween twenty and forty thouſand pounds, 
Yet moſt ſincerely did he wiſh his gene- 
roſity could have heen put to this trial; 
and, in the violence of his grief at the 
apparent impoſſibility that this ſhould 


ever happen, a thouſand times did he 


curſe the malevolence of fate, that united 
ſo many virtues and graces in one lovely 
woman, and denied her wealth; which, 
however, by his preference of Miſs Cord- 
wain, he tacitly acknowledged was 
worth them all. | 

A whole hour's labour of thought 
and reflection left Lord B—— in the 
ſame ſtate of anxious doubt and ſolici- 


tude he was in when he firſt entered upon 


this examination of his own heat; and 
all he could be certain of, in this con- 
fuſion of ideas and oppoſing ſentimen's, 


was, that the unexpected hight of Miſs - 


Courteney had charmed him more than 
ever; and following the impulſe of his 
paſſion, without, knowing whither it 
would conduct him, or what it would 
terminate in, he anxiouſly lay in wait 
tor ſome 8 of ſpeaking to her 

f 2 In 


* 


- 


in private, which he found when he leaſt 
expetted it. | 


CHAP, VII. 


HENRIETTA. 
laſt interview, had 


next day; and, as ſoon as ſhe katy U 


to aha 
leave her in doubt of his Ln „ 


She therefore reſolved to go awa 


moned to the toilet, acquainted Mi 


' Cordwain with her intention. 


IN WHICH OUR HEROINE AGAIN AP+ 
PEARS VERY FOOLISH, 


EAN time our lovely heroine, 
who had been received by the 

counteſs's woman with prodigious cere- 
mony, and had, during a whole hour, 
liſtened with ſmiling attention to all the 
impertinences ſhe uttered, was at length 
relieved from the fatigue of ſuch con- 
verſation, and, with a, profuſion of com- 
pliments, conducted to a chamber con- 
tiguous to that of her miſtreſs. As 
ſoon as ſhe was left alone, ſhe began to 
confider how ſhe ſhould extricate herſelf 
from the. difficulties her unexpected 
meeting with Lord B-— had involved 
her in, | 

Her delicacy was ſhocked at the 
thoughts of remaining in the houſe with 
a man who had made an attempt upon 
her honour, eſpecially in the ſituation 
ſhe now was; a ſituation that would ſeem 
to invite his future attacks; and, though 
he might well impute their meeting to 
the fantakick effects of chance, yet he 
would not fail to conſtrue her ſtay into 
a tacit encouragement of that paſhon he 
had profeſſed for her at parting, the diſ- 
honourable purport of which was evident 
from the engagements he had entered 
into with Mils Cordwain. | 
; She reflected alſo on the cenſures un- 
der which her character laboured at pre- 
ſent; and was juſtly appreheuſive that, 
when this part of her ſtory was known, 
the malicious world would not fail to 
in ſinuate that ſhe threw herſelf into Lord 
B-—'s way, and the inferences that 
would be drawn from ſuch a ſuppoſed 
conduct muſt needs be highly diſad- 
vantageous to her. 2 

But, on the other hand, how could ſhe 
quit Miſs Cordwain's ſexvice ſo abrupt - 
ly, without giving occaſion for ſtrange 
conjectures, and ſetting the to 
malice looſe to aſſign reaſons for her be- 
haviour, very ditferent from the truth? 

However, the inconveniencies which 


might attend this ſtep were light, coin- 
pared with thoſe ſhe foreſaw from ex- 


poling herſelf voluntarily to the purſuits 
of a young libertine, whoſe eyes, in this 


E. [ 


with a livid 
e of _ 


inly raging at the inferiority 


Henrietta was a ſcrupulous obſerver of 
truth, and would not on this occaſion 
violate it, by forming any plauſible ex. 
cuſe for her ſudtlen determination; ſa 
that Miſs Cordwain, in whoſe bhreaſt the 
{tings of jealouſy had been rouzed by the 
paſſionate glances Lord B had dan. 
ed at her maid, to entertain ſtrange 
ſuſpicions from ſo unexpeRed an over. 
ture; and, iu a peremptory tone, de- 
manded to know her reaſons for quit. 
ung her ſervice in ſuch a manner, 
enrietta, with great ſweetneſs, aſſur. 
ed her that ſhe did not deſire to be di. 
miſſed in conſequence of any diſcon. 
tent, but that the neceſſity of ber af. 
fairs obliged her to return immediately | 
to town, | 
* Your affairs l' ſaid Miſs Cordwain, 
with a haughty ſneer; * I vow it iz 
mighty pretty to hear ſervants talk of 
their affairs, as if they really had any 
concerns of more conſequence than the 
duty they owe their principals, I won. 
der you don't tell me you have half; 
* dozen engagements in town," purſued 
ſhe, laughing aloud ; 4 ſuch a ſpeech 
* would become you mightily : but 
pr'ythee, go, creature; pack up your 
rags in a ſheet of brown paper, and 
take oyrſelf away. 1 ſuppoſe pou 
have fund out a new method of liv- 
ing, leſs mortifying to your pride of 
beggarly gentility than waiting upon 
a woman of fortune; and I doubt not 
but you will be how ſeen flauning 
it in N places with a flimſy fact, 
a you d face, and all the trappings 
of your trade. ; 
To this coarſe abuſe Henrietta liſtened 
in ſilence, beholding, her imperious mil- 


treſs all the time with ſuch a calm, but 


ſteady eye, as called up a bluſh in that 
W Ahh had been 1 overſpreul 
leneſs, 


Not that the felt any remorſe for the 


: Nr ſhe had uttered, or was 
a 


amed of her indecent tranſports; but 
Henrietta's ſoft compoſure, the dign't] 
of her ſilence, and the, energetick ex. 
preſſion in her eyes, ſtruck a kind of af 
into her mean-ſouled I and, 
"yp 

oaſcious 


C 
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conſcious of, ſhe commanded her to be 
gone from her preſence. 
Henrietta inſtantly obeyed, and, meet- 
zue the counteſs's woman as ſhe went 
out of the room, ſhe begged her to ſend 
a ſervant to the neareſt inn to hire a polt- 
chaiſe for her, being reſolved to return 
to London that very day. |- 
This well-bred Abigail expreſſed great 
concern that ſhe was io ſoon to loſe the 
honour of her company; and aſked, 
with an appearance of anxiety, if ſhe 
was not to return again? 
Henrietta replied in the negative: at 
which the other ſeemed wonderfully fur- 
ized, though ſhe was not ignorant of 
all that had paſſed between Henrietta and 
her lady; for, hearing Miss Cordwain's 
voice very loud, + had applied her ear 
to the key- hole, and needed no farther 
information. ö 
Our fair heroine having evaded the 
artful queſtions of this prying woman, 
and diſcouraged her reflections on her 
own lady, whom, in her general invec- 
tive againſt the pride and caprice of miſ- 
treſſes, ſhe did not ſpare, told her, ſhe 
would have the pleaſure of 2 
fine gardens that belonged to the houſe 
before ſhe went awayz and Mrs. Smith 
promited to join her, as ſoon as ſhe had 
_—_ the commiſſion ſhe was charged 
1 5 
Henrietta accordingly repaired to the 
8 full of reflections upon the ſcene 
t had lately paſſed. She entered a lit - 
tle covered allev that led to a grotto, 
which ſhe had an inclination to take a 
view of; when, hearing the ſound of 
= behind her, ſhe looked back, ſup- 
ng it was Mrs. Smith; but was not 
a little ſurprized-to find it was Lord 
, who, ſeeing her croſs the terrace 


from his chamber-window, had follo 
her thither, E 27 


Henrietta, rightly judging that this en- 
counter was not merely accidental, turn- 
ed her ſteps fron the grotto, and ſtruck 
into a leſs * walk. Lord Bo—, 
perceiving her intention, croſſed imme. 
diately and met her, bowing profound 
. and, — * 2 8 if 
was acc a dutc ui 
after her — 2451 OY 
Henrietta, not at all flattered hy this 
of reſpect, which he by whom 
was paid conſidered as * 
Pererogation, and that it would affect her 


accordingly, returned his compliment 


- 
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with tle moſt graceful enſe 4 and; fimil- 
ing, told him, he mult not now ecnfider 
her as Miſs Courteney, but the ſervant 
of Miſs Cordwain, | | 

O that Horrid ap ion! cried he: 
What violence did I not do myſelf to 
© behave to you as I did this morning! 
© But tell me, for Heaven's ſake,” Ma- 
dam, what has occaſioned this trani- 


formation?“ | 


© My aunt's continued diſpleafure,* 


replied Henrietta. Your lordſhip has 
perhaps heard what circumſtances 
* father died iy: the ſtation therefore in 
© which vou ſee me, ought, not to be 
© called a transformation; it is what 4 
« was born to, ſince I was born in in» 
© digence.' | 
© I cannot hear to hear you talk thus,” 
interrupted Lord B-— ; © how could 
you think of ſubjeRting yourſelf to a 
condition ſo unworthy of you, when 
* you knew there was a man in the 
world that would have died to ſerve 
* you !* ly 
* I am not of a, temper,” ſaid Hen» 
rietta, © to be eaſy under great obliga - 
tions; and ſervitude is, in my opinion, 
* leſs ſhocking than dependence. | 
* Why do you talk of obligations 


ſaid Lord B: love knows no pro- 


« perty;z cauld you doubt that my for-. 
* tune would be at your command? 
© Suffer me, I conjure you, purſued he, 


to ſnatch you from this unworthy ſitu - 


© ation; can riches be better e 
then in (upporting her Llove ?? 

My lord, ' interrupted Henrietta, her 
face glowing with indignation, * this it 
© an inſult I could not have expected 
© from one of your rank and politeneſs: 


© I am fallen very low indeed, when a 4 
man, who is upon the point of mar- 


© riage with another, dares talk to me 
© of love. bg. 
There are certain engagements,” re- 
plied Lord B-—, a little confuſed at 
the air with which ſhe uttered theſe words, 
© jn which the heart has no part. 
© Very likely,” — Henrietta; 


ly but it is ſuſhcient for me to know that 


the engagements your lordſhip has en- 
© tered into leave you not the liberty 
© of addreſſing me in this manner: and 
© I look upon the profeſſions you make 
: my the higheſt inſult upon my diſ- 
© treſs.” - ATTN 


in this juſtifiable baugbtineſs i ruin - 


- 


Lord B, notwithſtanding hefound 


- 


bis hopes, could not help admiring a 
mind fo rightly turned; humble with 
fach propriety, and proud only when 
condefcenſion would be meannets. 

This is not a time,” ſaid he, to 
tell yow how far I am bonnd by thoſe 
© engagements you ſpeak of; hut, what- 
© ever they are, they ought not to de- 
« prive me of the happinets of doing you 
© fervice. | 

I am obliged to yon, my lord,” faid 
Henrietta; but, at preſent, the greateſt 
* ſervixe you can do me is to take no 
notice of me.“ 

In ſpeaking theſe words, ſhe curtſied, 
and would have left him; but he, not 
able to part with her thus, ſnatched her 
hand. | 

Von muſt not leave me,” ſaid he, 
© til} you promiſe to give me an oppor- 
© tumity of ſpeaking to you more fully. 
© Oh, how love you cried he, gazing 
en hey paſhonately. 

Agam this mſulting declaration: 
interrupted Henrietta, pulling her hand 
from him, and giving him a look full 
- of corn and anger as ſhe turned away. 

Hear me, Madam, cried he, pur- 
faing her: * fuffer me, in the character 
© of your friend, to offer you my ſervices. 

© My mother was formerly acquainted 
© with Lady Meadows: if it will be of 
© any uſe to you, I will engage her to re- 
6 ode, >» offer her mediation betwixt 
© your aunt and you. You muſt not, 
* by Heaven you muſt not, continue 
© longer in fo ſhocking a ſituation !* 

This propoſal, and the earneſt manner 
in which it was made, drew Henrietta's 
attention: angry as ſhe was, ſhe thought 
it merited a civil return. 

* Doubt not, my lord,” ſaid ſhe, her 
charming eyes recovering their uſual 
ſweetneſs, that I ſhould be glad to con- 
« ſider you in the character of a friend: 
© and the offer you now make me is ſoob- 
© liging, that I cannot diſpenſe with my- 
© felf from telling you my reaſons for 
© Gechning it.“ 

She then, in a few words, acquainted 
him with the purport of her aunt's letter 
to her: Such are the terms, added the, 
*. vpon which a reccnciliation with 
* aunt can be only effected; therefore, 
© the counteſs's interpoſition in my fa- 
* your, were ſhe difpoſed to grant it, 
* would he of no uſe.' - | 

Lord B—, having before fully in- 
ſormed himſelf of every thing relating 


- 
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which he 


Mrs. Smith; * ſhe went into the garden 


reader is informed of the accident 1 


to Miſs Courteney, no ſooner heard tha, 
for ſo trifling a compliance as the cl 
of her religion, it was in her power toe. 
cure Lady Meadows's eſtate to herſelf, 
Lond to be very conſiderable, 
than he thought fit to alter his ſty le, and 
declared that the affair between Mit 
Cordwain and. him was not carried 9 
far as to take from him the liberty of fol- 
lowing his imclinatrous, and of offering 
her his hand; he begged her therefore to 
favour him with another interview in the 
morning, when he would explain him. 
felf farther. 4 
Henrietta perceiving the counteſs' 
woman approaching, and unwilling to 
teave him in doubt with regard to her 
ſentiments upon this new propoſal, thus 
anſwered, haſtily: * 
© My lord, this can never be; ihen 
© are many obſtacles againſt it; ycu will 
find it very difficult to ſurmount thoſe 
© your own family will throw in your 
* way; but, ſuppoſe that could be done, 
© my ſcruples will raiſe others leſs ealy 
perhaps to be overcome.” | 
She left him when, ſhe had ſaid theſe 
few words, and went to meet Mrs. 
Smith, who told her ſhe had procured a 
vehicle for her, and that it would be at 
the back gate in leſs than an hour; * but,” 
continued ſhe, * there is a ſtrange con- 
* fuſion within; have you ſeen your lady? 
Henrietta told her ſhe had not. 
© God knows what is the matter, ſaid 


© to lodk for you, as I imagined, andre- 
turned a few minutes ago with a 
wrathful countenance: her father and 
ſhe confabulated together, and then 
went into my lord's drefſing-room; 
and Mr. Jauvert, my lord's gentleman, 
told me that the old man ſeemet tobe 
very uneaſy,” 

Henrietta had no time to make am 
reflections upon what ſhe heard; for 
ſervant that moment came fo tell Mrs. 
Smith, that her lady had ſent him tolook 
for her, and lefired that ſhe would bring 
Miſs Cordwam's woman to her apart 
ment. 

Henrietta, though a little. ſurprize\, 
followed Mrs. Smith with great cheat. 
fulneſs, who deſired her to wait in the 
anti-chamber while ſhe went to acquaint 
her lady with her being there} - 
will leave her for a few moments, fill 
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CHAP. VIII. 


WHICH CONTAINS A CURIOUS DIA- 
LOGUE BETWEEN THE EARL AND 
THE CITIZEN. 


ISS Cordwain, who, in the no- 
tice Lord B—— took of Henri- 
etta, found matter ſufficient for jealouſy 
nad uneaſineſs, entertained the moſt in- 
jurious ſuſpicions, when ſhe heard her 
woman's ſudden reſolution to return to 
London; and having driven her from 
her preſence with à torrent of abuhve 
language, vented her rage in tears as 
ſoon as ſhe was gone. 
She reproached herſelf with her folly, 
in diſmiſling her ſo readily; when, by ob- 
liging her to ſtay, ſhe might have gueſſed 
her deſigns, or perhaps have obtained a 
more certain knowledge of them. _ 
Her miſchievous imagination, being 
now upon the ſtretch to find ſome expe- 
dient tor protracting her departure, at 


lat preſented her with one, which the _ 


reſolved to make uſe of, 

She hid a diamond bracelet; and then 
rung her bell for Henrietta, with an in- 
tention to tell her that ſhe could not find 
it, and inſiſt upon her producing it be- 
fore ſhe left the earl's. | 

Mrs. Smith, who was that moment 
paſſng by her apartment, and knew that 

nrietta was not in the way, o___ 
in, to know what ſhe wanted. Miſs 
Cordwain aſked, for her maid ; and be- 
ing told that ſhe was walking in the gar- 
den, haſtened thither immediately, not 
more delighted with the opportunity ſhe 
now had of putting a ſtop to her jour- 
ney, than of affronting her with the ſu- 
ſpic ion of. theft. | 

As ſhe deſcended the terrace, her eyes 
were blaſted with the ſight of her maid 
at 2 diſtance in alt diſcourſe with 

lover, 8 
At this confirmation of her ſ uſpicions, 
the ran back like a fury into the houſe; 
and meeting her father, who had juſt 


left the earl in his dreſſin -room, told 


him, that they were invited only to be 
affronted; that Henrietta was Lord Bs 
miſtreſs; that he had taken her out of 
her ſerviceg and that ſhe was ing back 


to che- that very night, at is requeſt. 


old man, without ſtaying to en- 


the ex · 
— — 
ſhould uſp 
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his daughter ill ; and rode back to the = 
earl's apartment, while Miſs Cord ao 
retired to her own, meditating vengeance 
on thoſe that had ſo cruelly injured her. 

Mr. Cordwain, who had promiſed 


| himſelf to ſpeak to the earl in very high 


terms, was no ſooner in his preſence, 
than he ſunk into that littlencſs which 
ow —— _ w ſo conſcivus of 
with perſons birth and politeneis. 
However, he aſſumed courage enough to 
tell his lordſhip, that he had ſomething 
to ſay to him in private. 

The ear}, obſerving that his features 
were ruffled, was a little ſurprized; but 
diſmiſſed his gentleman immediately, 
though he was not 2 dreſſed; and 
then, with a complaiſant ſmile, deſired 
the citizen to let him know his com- 
mands. x 

© I am a plain man, my lord,” ſaid Mr. 
Cordwain; I don't underſtand fine 
compliments and breeding, though I 
© don't want for manners neitherz and 
© ] am ſure I have always been very cavit 
* to your 27 and I did not expect 
* that your lordſhip would have invited 
© my girl aud I here to ſcoff at us. My 
© lord, I can give my girl forty thouland 
pounds, which is what few lords can 
© ſay, let me tell you that; and withal L 
© aman honeſt man, though I have forty 
* thouſand pounds more in my pocket, 
perhaps: but no matter for that, I am 
not proud of my riches.” . 

Mr. Cordwain,' ſaid his lordſhip, 
wondering to what this eloquent ha. 
rangue tended, I hope nothing has 
© happened to give you any diſguit? 
© Upon my honour, I have the hi 
© eſteem for you, and I think I givea 
« proof of it by being ſo defirous of 
* your alliance ; but I am at a loſs © 
© comprehend your meaning, when you 
* talk of my having invited you and 
« your daughter here to affront you: 
© Miſs Cordwain is a moſt accompliſhed 
« young lady, and my ſon has too much 
judgment not to be as ſenſible as he 
© ought of her merits.” | 1 

Indeed, interrupted Mr. Cord wain; 
my daughter is in my eye a very come · 
© ly young woman; and I will never 
4 give her to any man, though he were a 
duke or a prince, that would keep a 
© miſtreſs under her noſe, as one may ſay.* 
Fou aſteniſh me, Mr, Cordwain,” 

lied his lordſhip : have you any ea · 
* ſom to {i my ſon is a liber- 


© My 


© tine? 


— 
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My lord, returned Mr. Cordwain, 


J am no ſcholar, I don't underſtand 
hard words; I have had learning 
© enough to ſcrape a few thouſands to- 
« gether, and that is ſufficient for me. 
6 . ow lordſhip's ſon may he a libertine 
for what I can tell, that's neither here 
© nor chere; but I am (ure he is a ter- 
© rible rake : and what tender father,” 
purſued he, almoſt in tears, would 
* marry his child to a rake, to have all 
© the fruits of his toil-and labour, for 
© thirty years and upwards, ſquandered 
away upon lewd women? 

Sure, Mr. Cordwain,* interrupted 
kis lordſhip, with a ſterner accent, you 
© do not imagine my ſon capable of act- 
© ing ſo diſhonourably ! His principles, 
© Mr, Cordwain——" | 

© Nay, nay, my lord, reſumed the 
citizen, © I have nothing to ſay againſt 
© his principles: he is no Jacobite, I 
+ dare engage; but he is a rake, my 
© lord, that is my objection to him, and 
© rakes are very bad huſbands.” | 
My ſon, ſaid the peer, may have 
© had ſome youthful Glee: but I am 
© ſure Miſs Cordwain's beauty and good 
6 fenſe will fix his heart. h 
And does your lordſhip really think 

* my girl a * ?* ſaid the fond fa- 
ther, his eyes gliſtening with pleaſure. 
Indeed I always Rouge ſo; but fa- 
© thers, my lord, are apt to be partial.” 
* She is both beautiful and witty," 
replied his lordſhip, who found every 
excellence in fifty thouſand pounds. 
© Nay, as for her wit,” faid Mr. Cord- 
wain, I am the beſt judge of that, who 
* have ſeen her growing up under my 
eye. She took her learning ſurpriz- 
. © ingly, my lord; and, by the time the 
* was ten years old, ſhe had read her 
* Pſalter quite through. Would it not 


part with ſuch a girl as this to one that 
5 will flight her, and keep miſtreſſes?? 
Do me the favour, Mr. Cordwain,” 
ſaid his lordſhip, * to acquaint me with 
* your reaſons for ſuſpecting that my ſon 
* will keep a miſtreſs, though he, ſhould 
* beſo bappy as to have Miſs Cordwain 
for a with * | 
Why, you muſt know, my lord,” 
replied the citizen, looking extremely 
wiſe, that | have made a diſcovery; 
and your ſon 1s actually carrying on an 
b ;ntrigue with my daughter's maid.* ' 
© Sure this muſt be ſome miſtake,” 
cried the peer. | | 


apartment, to acquaint her with t 


* grieve one, then, continued he, to 


| tained a 1 that The might, by 
8 


/ 


HENRIETTA. 


No, no, my lord, anſwered Ca. 
wain, * it-1s no miſtake, I am very ſur 
« of it.” 

And you have diſcovered this in. 
© trigue, you ſay, reſumed his lordſtip: 
« pray, when, and by what means, did 
vou diſcover it? 

About halt an hour ago,” reglie 
_ Cordwain; © my daughter told me 
© of it.” ' 

© Oh! then it was your daughter that 
© diſcovered it, ſaid his lordſhip, fil. 
ing a little at the old man's abſurdity, 

Ay, ay, my lord,“ criet he, con. 
ſtruing that ſmile into an acknowleds. 
ment of his daughter's ſagacity ; *It 
* your lordſhip ſhe did not want for wit. 

But Mits Cordwain is certainly | 
miſtaken now, ſaid the peer; * this is 
ſome pretty frowardneſs, a love-quar. 
rel; depend upon it we ſhall find it fo 
however, I will talk to my ſon, and Fl 
engage the counteſs to diſcourſe your 
daughter upon this matter. Come, 
Mr. Cordwain, we who are the 
of theſe young people know their true 
© intereſt better t wn do, and muſt 
© endeavour to make up this little breach 
© between them. I will make anendof 
© dreffing,* purſued his lordſhip, bowing 
low to the cit, and join you in the gu- 
den a quarter of an hour hence, when 
© I hope to clear up this affair to your 
© ſatisfa&ion.” 

Mr. Cordwain immediately withdrew; 
and the peer having ſtepped to his 75 


ſtrange ſtory, left it to her to manage 
Miſs Cordwain, and went in queſt of is 
ſon, Who, when Henrietta left him, had 
retired to his ſtudy, and was revolving 
in his mind a ſcheme which, by recon- 
ciling his intereſt to his love, would 
gratify all his wiſhes. 


CHAP. IX. 


IN WHICH HENRIETTA Has 48 
INTERVIEW WITH THE com- 
TESSs . 


HE counteſs, like a diſcreet ma- 
1 tron, was reſolved to ſee the young 
woman of whom Miſs Cordwain enter 


wholeſome coun fortify her againlt 
ſeduBionz for the 7 that this fv 
ſpicion took it's riſe from the,girl'sd& 


ſome little un- 
wg pretty, and, perhaps, meaning 
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meaning gallantry of her ſon's, who, 
like all * _ men, admired beauty 
wherever he found it. ; 
She was willing alſo to know certainly 
whether Miſs Cordwain's fears were on] 
imaginary, that ſhe might the better ws 
fe& a reconciliation between the lovers; 
for ſhe paſſionately deſired the completion 
of a match that would put her ſon into 
poſſeſſion of forty thoufand pounds. 
When Mrs. Smith appeared, in con- 
ſequence of her ſummons; and told her 


: 
% 


- \ \ : 
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« and it muſt be my ſor's i 
« thar tas len W. Mp Cord: 


© wain's ſuſpicions.” | 
The counteſs was too delicate to make 
uſe of Miſs Cordwain's name upon this 
occaſion; but Henrietta in an inſtant 
comprehended the whole myſtery, and 
was now able to account for the injuri- 
ous language ſhe had given her. | 
On freely to, me, purſued the 
counteſs, ſmiling, has not my ſon been 
* .a little troubleſome to you, and talked 


that Mrs. Henrietta waited her lady-- to you of love, and ſuch idle ſtuff ?? 
ſhip's commands, the counteſs aſked her It is ſome mortification to me, Ma- 
what ſort of a young woman ſhe was? dam, replied Henrietta, bluſhing, to 
' Mrs, Smith replied, that ſhe was an © own that I have been affronted in the 
- aukward ſort of a body, mightily con- manner your Jadyſhip mentjons: how- 
ceited of her beauty, ſhe believed: * and © ever, it is certainly true, Lord B—— 


ww 0% r _— 


not much to boaſt of. . 
© Well, tell her to come in, ſaid the 
counteſs, beginning to believe, from this 
account of her, that Miſs Cordwain's 
fears were not without foundation; for 
vanity, ſhe well knew, was the great un- 
derminer of chaſtity, from the dutcheſs 
down to the chambermaid. | 
hn 9 wan entered 2 N the 
countels, expected to a very 
different perſon, was ſo ſtruck with her 
beauty and the dignity of ker air, that 
ſhe roſe from her ſeat, and returned the 
graceful curtſey ſhe made ber with a 
complaiſance that ſurpriſed her own wo- 
man, who, being ordered by her ladv to 
leave the room, inſtantly obeyed, but 
went no farther than the , where ſhe 
ſtood liſtening, and heard all that paſſed. 
* You appear to me, ſaid the counteſs 
with an engaging ſmile, - 
* to deſerve ſo little the ſuſpicions that 
* are entertained of you, that I really 
* know not how to mention them to you, 
though it was for that purpoſe I ſent 


for you hither,” 8 
ſurpriſed at 
inni J but, conſcious of the inte- 
Afghan oF nnd Ae 
an 
* nature of thok 
£ incurred, 
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but Lam ſure I have no 


reproach myſelf with, which 


* 

8 

" elt ſery 

| 9 pon my word, I believe you,” ſaid 
mdence | e- 

2 delivered; 


* 


Heaven knows, added ſhe, * ſhe has - 


thoſe ſuſpzcions which I have 


t to 
Fo make me fear to ſtand the firiQt= 


4 
4 


* has thought me weak-enough to be 
6 3 with his 8 . 
TM have ſeen m 

ſaid the 2 1 

Henrietta, who thought it behoved her 
to be explicit on this occaſion, re- 
lated to the counteſs the manner of her 
becoming acquainted. with Lortl B=——, 
his-concealing himſelf in her chamber, 
and his behaviour afterwards. = . 

I did not know his lordſhip's name, 
purſued ſhe; and though I often heard 
© him mentioned at Mr, Cordwain's, 
s yet as I had no reaſon to ſuſpect that 
© he was the ſame young nobleman, 
© whom I had ſuch reaſon to avoid, T 
© made no ſcraple to attend Miſs Cord 
© wain hither,” . 5 wks 

I am very much concerned, ſaid the ' 
couniteſs, to hear this account of my 
* ſon: eee 228 attempt. 
c ve acquainted your miſtreſs 

whit wite * 22 | 


« 

© No, Madam, anſwered Henrietta 
© that was not neceſſary: but when 1 
c diſcovered that Lord was the 
6 8 had treated me ſo freely, I 
6 | Miſs Cordwain to diſmiſs me, 
* becauſe I did not chuſe to throw my- 


6 ſelf in his way. 8 
That was very prudently reſol ved, 
you to 


ſaid the counteſs : and when are | 
Immediately, Madam," replied Hen- 


© leave Miſs Cordwain ?* 
6 edi 
rietta: 1 llave providied myſelf \with a 


c. poſt· chaĩſe to return to London, and IL 
6 believe it is tow wait fare? | 


CE 


her with it? 
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replied Henrietta, and ſaid many ſevere 
things to me, at which I was then aſto- 
niſnhed; but if Miſs. Cordwain enter - 
* tained any unfavourable ſuſpicions of 
6 25 her behaviour may be accounted 
|| | 1. - 
Since you have not acquainted her, 
ſaid the cqunteſs, with my ſon's rude 
* attempt upon you, what reaſon could 
t ſhe have to ſuſpe& you?” | 
I know of none, Madam, anſwered 
Henrietta, except his lordſhip's ſpeak» 
* ing to me in the garden a little time 
* ago, may have come to her knowledge.” 
* You have ſhewn ſo much candour 
tin your anſwers to my queſtions, re- 
ſamed the counteſs, that I am per- 
* ſuaded you will. ell me frankly the 
s ſubje&t of my ſon's diſcourſe to you in 
8 the garden. |. | 
* I was horn to 
Madam, ſaid Henrietta, her cheeks 
glowing with indignation : My Lord 
« B „ though he muſt know that I 
s was not ignorant of his honourable 
5 paſſion for Miſs Cordwain, yet dared 
to affront mẽ with the mention of his 
, * Janes": | £ 
The counteſs was a little ſurprized at 
this ſally, which eſcaped Hennettain the 
warmth of her reſentment, when ſhe 
called to her remembrance a declaration, 
which ſhe % on as the higheſt in- 
ſult, ſince Lord was acquainted 
With her birth. Had the counteſs known 
that it was the grand-daughter of the 
Earl of —, * — expreſſed. herſelf in 
ſuch lofty terms, ſhe would have ad- 
mired that becoming pride which ſug · 
geſted them; but, in the waiting-maid 
of Miſs Cordwain, it appeared abſurd 
and ridiculops, and ſhe. wag geady te 
ſuſpect her. of artifice and diſſimulqtion. 
But when. ſhe caſt her eyes upon. Hen» 
jetta, and-ſaw the emotion with which 
he was agitated, the deep bluſh that 
glowed on her cheeks, and the teargthar 
trembled in her eyes, ſhe reproached her- 
ſelf with the injuſtice ſhe was guilty: of, 
in ſo ſoon admitting doubts of her inno- 
cence. 1 * | WEIR"! Vedas 
Henrietta ſuppoſing, from the ſilence 
of the counteſs, that ſhe had no more to 
ſay ta her, curtſied 10 her reſpe&tfully, 
and way: about to withdraw. 
ou muſt not go,” ſaid that lady in 
an obliging accent, till I know, whe- 


+ You have thiown up) Ke wh 


GE 


J 


' HENRIET TA. 
d She was extremely angry, Madam,” * fervice 


ſuffer indignities, 


"age | 


upon my ſon's ac 11 
but juſt 8 that 1 nals BY 
* cure you another; if vou ar ag + 
provided for, I will recommend 
© to my filter, who will either take 
© herſelf, or ſettle you with another lady. 

The counteſs, in making this 12 
had another view beſides ſerving He. 
rietta. She was not willing to loſe 
of her, for ſhe rightly judged that, wich 
ſo many charms in ber perſon, and u 
underſtanding far above what was gene. 
rally found in perſons of her rank, this 
young woman was very likely to inſpire 
a ſolid paſſion; and ſhe dreaded leſt her 
ſon ſhould be ſo far captivated by ber at 
to negle& the advantageous match that 

was now offered him 
If the placed ber with her fiſter, r 
with any of her friends, it would not be 
eaſy, ſhe thought, for her ſon to getac . 
ceſs to her; or, if he reſolved to continue 
his purſuit, his deſigns, whatever they 
were, would be known ſoon enough to 
be revented. | | 
enrietta penetrated no farther into 
the 'counteſs's ſentiments, than what 
ſerved to give her a high idea of bet be- 
e We She accepted her offer 2 
expreſſions of the deepeſt gratitude; 
this the lady conſidering as a proof of 
her ſincerity and right intentions, the, 
in the billet which ſhe gave ber for her 
ter, recommended her in very oblig- 
ing terms to her gil TRA 
enrietts again politely than 
and, Ivins the Tithe upon which 
there was a fu direction, ſhe went out 
of the 'countels's chamber, with, an in- 
tention ta. depart immediately... | 
Mrs: Smith, whom the found in the 
anti. hamber, informed ber, that ber 
e was waiting for her at the 
boo which Henrietta took leave of 
and deſcended the back-ftairs, but v3 
7 ſtapped by Mr, Cordwain, wo 
wy 
rob 


followed her, and, ſeizing her nude! 
_ Garged hr wth ru 
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arm, 
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for? 


mean accuſer, and calm confidence in 


„Lock vou, child,“ faid the citizen, 
© my — tells me you have ſtole 
t het diamond bracelet: any body but 
« myſelf would fend you to priſon di- 
« jeRtly; but I am tender-hearted, and 
« conſider, that though I could hang you 
© for this robhery, yet that would be 
: ſatis faction for ſuch a loſs: there- 
: . in compaſſion, I will ſpare your 
fe, provided you immediately reſtore 
« the bracelet.” 8 
Henrietta had by this time collected 
her ſcattered ſpirits, and comprehended 
the motive of this malicious accuſation. 
© May L not fee Miſs Cordwain, Sir?* 


"ſaid the, in a compoſed accent: I am 


pretty ſure that I can convince her ſhe 
© wrongs me greatly by this ſtrange ſu 
© ſpicion.” | | | 
Ther her! what ſhould you ſee her 
replied the old man, * unieſs'you 
« will give me back- the bracelet; you 
© muſt not think to move her with your 
«© whining; her ifdtreaties ſhall not ſave 
© you if you ate 0bſtinate ; ſo look to it. 
* But come, perhaps you. will have the 
© grace to repent, and return the brate - 
> fe: come along. 

" baying this, he pulled her up ſtairs, 
md led her, with no great complaifance, 
imo his daughter's chamber, who fat 
exulting in her ſucceſsful miſchief, and 
the diſgrace ſhe had fixed upon the crea- 
ture that preſumed to rival her: a bluſh, 
however, dyed ber cheeks at the fight of 
Henrietta, who, with a look that at once 
expreſſed the higheſt” contempt of her 


her own untainted innocence, aſked her 
how ſhe had ſo far offended her as to 
make her ſeek her life? | 

© Offended me, creature!” faid Miſs 
Cordwain, © have you the aſſurance to 
* imagine that I am uneaſy becauſe—be- 
* cauſe—Youvain,faucy flirt ho told 


2. that I could be jealous of you'? of 


ſo you ſuppoſe— but you ſhall pro- 
NN eee 
© Aye, that the ſhall," cried the citi. 
i ih we were in town, I would 
ber Alderman Grey- 

: immediately. Come, girl, don't 
„r fool, but deliver up the bracelet, 
a bee 3 hanging maler, Jet me 
Do you really intend; Madim,” faid 
veatiens, looking o Mis Cordwair 


toutemptuous ſmile, to go 
eee this roaliconr üs 


7 


34 
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: 494 ee you refalved be prifuregacher?t 
and ar tht 1 hae gr" your 


ordinary emotion ſhe was in, 
vehemence to her utterance, and ſuch 


© ſelf, 
© bracelet ?* | 
© What does the creature mean ' in- 
ted Miſs Cordwain, colouring. 

y meaning is, ſaid Hentictta, 
© that your bracelet is certainly in your 
* own poſſeſſion; and that you pretend 


4 


to ha ve Joſt it only to fix a ſcimdal open” | 


© me.” þ 
O my God ſ cried Miſs Cordwain, 
putting her hand to her head: the ex- 


ceſſive infolence of this wench affects 
© me ſo, I believe I mall faint.— Dear 


£ let her go about her buſineſs, 1 
« faq's 


rather loſe ten bracelets than ſuffer 


© ſo much uneaſineſs. Dear Sir, let het 
© go, one time of other ſhe will*meet ' 


© with her deſerts. She will not flop at 


© this theft, but ſomebody elſe may 

© bring her to juſtice 3 I Will have no- 

© thing more to do with her?“ ; 
© Baſe woman l' cried Henrietta, al- 


moſt, choaked with rage. No, I will 


© not take the liberty you offer me: have 
* our laws, think you, no punihment 
£ '%: calumny like this, that ſtrikes at 
* — well as reputation? You 7 
© be forced to your charge, | 
my fame ball be cleared to on, 5 — 
© laſting confuſion.“ pops, af 
Miſꝭ Cord wain, conſcious'of her guilty 
and apprehenſive of the conſequetic 
of what ſe” had done, knew not What 
anſwer to make to this menace. Ag for 
the citizen, he-ſtared with ſtupid Won 
upon the injured fair 6ne: for the extra- 
gave ſuch” 


fire to her eyes, that he ev 
as if in the preſence of ſome ſuperior 
being. But po Henrietta, ufter this 
ſudden fally rage, found her heart ſo. 
oppreſſed with the indignity ſhe had Tuf- 
fered, that ſhe burſt into a violentpaſſion' 
tears, Bn ., e "46 
MW Cordwain was ready to renew 
her inſults, when ſhe found her fo mor- 
tified ; and her father being recovered” 
from his panick, again urged her to re« 


trembled, 


ſtore the braceiet;' when a ſefvant came 


in, and informed them, that dinner wa 
going to be ſerved, and that his lord an 

expected them in the dining 
if Cord wan immediately | 
the ſummons, for ſhe dreaded the toh- 


Auſton f this affajr, When' the entered 


the robm, the 'counteſs, who Khew No- 
thing of what had happened, Weing ber 
8 N 2 | "Rok 
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HENRIETTA. 
look very pale, aſked ber if ſhe was well ? 


and Lord B——, who had promiſed his 
father to cure her jealouſy by redoubled 
aſſiduity for the future, approached, and, 
with a well counterfeited tenderneſs, 
expreſſed his concern for her indiſpoſi- 
tion. l 


- 


Miſs Cordwain, who had been aſſured 


by her father that/the earl earneſtly de- 


ſhould go forward, reſolved not to pro- 


tract it by any ſhew of reſentment at 


what was paſt, and therefore received his 
little affiduities with all the complaiſance 


ſhe was miſtreſs of; but, deſirous of mor- 


tifying him in the perſon of her who 
had i 
well as to give him an opinion of the 


ſoftneſs of her diſpoſition, ſhe told him, - 


that indeed ſhe was prodigiouſly diſcom- 
poſed; that her maid had robbed her; 
and my father, added ſhe, © threatens 
the poor wretch with a proſecution, 
* and I was weak enough to be ex- 
: ceſſively ſhocked with ber blubber- 
ing. g 
„ Has your maid robbed you, Miſs? 
faid the counteſs, extremely ſurprized. 


She has ſtolen a diamond bracelet - 


from me this very mo 
replied Miſs Cordwain. 
+ Impoſſible? cried 
a' tranſport that deprived him of all con- 
iideration; © Miſs Courteney could not 
© be guilty of any thing mean or ſcan- 
« dalous. | | 
Theſe words were ſcarce uttered, 
when he diſcovered and repented of his 
indiſcretion; but it was now too late to 
r it, | 
© Miſs Courteney !* ted Miſs 
Cordwain, recovering from her ſurprize; 
* who is Miſs Courteney, my lord? 
The counteſs, perceiving her ſon was 
embarraſſed, endeavoured to relieve him, 
by aſking Miſs Cordwain ſome queſtions 
concerning her loſs; but that young 
lady would not be diverted from her 
queltion. fo 
This creature has a variety of names, 
© I ſuppoſe,' ſaid ſhes * ſhe hired her- 
© ſelf to me by the name Benſon, and 
Cou it ſeems is that ſhe has been 
C ar pee known by. Sure I have been 
ortunate to get ſuch a wretch 
to attend me! | BEDS 


ing, Madam, 


Madam, faid Lord B——, again 


thrown off his guard by his indignation 
at a woman 0 ietta s meti 


+ 


- himſelf to Miſs 
fired the match between his ſon and her 


greatly attracted his notice, as 


Lord N. in - 


J 
— 


ſo groſsly abuſed, © you don't know 
c — = ſpeaking We "#5; —— 

Why, do you know?" ſaid the ex} 
to his ſon, in an accent that ſhewed hoy 
extremely he was diſpleaſed with his im. 
prudence. . 

* Yes, my lord,” replied he, „ do; 
© and, Madam, purſued he, addreſſing 

ona I am ſure 

© you will have candour enough to ex- 
© cuſe my engaging with fore warmth 
in the defence of the unfortunate y 
© lady, who is now your ſervant, when 
© you ſhall know that ſhe is the niece of 
©. the Earl of ——, and that it is ber 
firm attachment io the religion ſhe was 
* brought up in, which hinders her from 
* ſucceeding to a very large eſtate, and 
© makes it neceſſary for her to go to ſer- 
vice for a ſuhſiſtence. ' 

This account b 
eyes of thr counteſs, w 


t tears into the 
inly applauded * 


herſelf for her diſcernment in the fa- 
vourable ſentiments ſhe had conceived 
for Henrietta before ſhe knew who ſhe 
Was. 

The earl appeared moved, and was 
beginning to aſk his fon ſome queſtions 
concernin 5 


this fair unfortunate, when 
Miſs' Cordwain fetched a deep figh, and 
fell back in her chair. | 
Rage at this diſcovery of her rival's 
birth and extraordinary merit, and 
terror, leſt the ſcandalous accuſation the 
had forged againſt her ſhould end inher 
own diſgrace, operated ſo 
upon her ſpirits, that ſhe fainted away. 
While the, counteſs ſupported her, 
Lord B—— rang the bell very delibe- 
rately for aſſiſtance; and the earl, not 
much concerned at an accident 
he imputed t a jealouſy that proved ber 
paſſion for his ſon, took that opportunity 


to remind him that it was his intereſt to 


improve the affection this young woman 
had for him. ö p 
The counteſs, who had in vain ſearch- 
ed her pockets for a ſmelling · bottle, o- 
dered a ſervant, who appeared at the 
ſummons of the bell, to bring one of 
her toilet z when Mr. Cordwain entered 
the room, and, ſeeing his daughter in 
that condition, made but-one ſtep from 
the door to the place where ſhe fat; en 
claiming, '* Oh! my child, what als | 
© my child? is ſhe dead 
Don't be alarmed, ſaid the coun- 
teſs, © it is only a fainting fit, ſhe vil 
„ recoyer Neem... 4 


Lord B——, who was aſhamed to 
appear wholly inactive u n this occahon 
before his deſigned father-in-law, had 

ce of mind enough to take a de- 
canter of water from the ſide-board, and 
ſorinkle ſome of it on Miſs Cordwain's 


This remedy was applied ſo ſucceſs- 
fully, that ſhe immediately opened her 
„but the firſt object they met had 
like to have cloſed them again; for her 
father, hearing a ſmelling- bottle called 
for, remembered that ſhe always carried 
one or two about her, and, 8 
her pockets with trembling haſte, pulled 
out, with a ſmelling-bottle, the bracelet 
which ſhe had concealed there, as in a 
place where it was likely to be moſt ſe- 
cure, being ſubje& to no ſearch but 


own. 

The old man made none of thoſe re- 
flections upon this accident which were 
obvious enough to every one elſe; but, 
perceiving his daughter was beginning 
to recover, preſented the bracelet, in- 
ſtead of the tnelling-bottle, to her, con- 
ceiving the former to be the beſt reſtora - 
dve. \ | 

_ * See, child !' cried he, in a tranſport, 
I have found your bracelet. Come, 
« you muſt be well now—I don't wonder 
0 2 grieved ; truly it would have 
deen a greatloſs.* 

Miſs Cordwain flattered herſelf, from 
the words I have found your bracelet, 
2 father had wit enough we 

rom an oach, by giving ſome 
favourable NN the 4 N but 
2 this ſhe greatly over - rated his abili- 


© And where doſt think 1 found it, 
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. © can witneſs,” Wy 
het ry true, faid Lord B-=—, ma- 
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ch- * Was it found in my pocket? ſaid 
or- Miſs Cordwain, * Why, then, to be 
the | fure, I pulled it off with: my glove this 
off , Porning, and forgot it; I proteſt I am 
ered ö there has been ſo much noiſe 
in made about it. 5 ; 


* It is a pity indeed,” ſaid the coun- 
els, © conſidering who the perſon is 
that was ſuppoſed to have ſtolen ii. 

* Ola! papa, cried Miſs Cordwain, 


* rietta is diſcovered to be a great lady. 


* Upon my word it ĩs true, purſued 
kung bis look furpeind.”- 9 * 


es 


E HENRIETTA, 


child? purſued the old man; even 
| * m thy own pocket, as all the company 


* you don't know that my maid Hen- 


4 99 
am ſorry to hear that,” ſaid bs 
citizen, rubbing his forehead j for if 
* ſhe has friends, who will fupport 
© her, ſhe may commence a ſuit againſt 


me for Scandalum Magnatum, and 


© what a power of money may I loſe 1 
© See what comes df your | 
Wn proteſt I don't know what to 


The counteſs, though ſhe was vexed 
at the vulgar ſarcaſm of the daughter, 
was nevertheleſs deſirous of freeing the 
old man from his uneaſineſs, as well as 
to have an excuſe for viſiting the injured 
r. | thy * 

am perſuaded,” ſaid ſhe, * that 
© Miſs Courteney's ranges fn. prevent . 

re 


© her from ſeeking any pu | 
her tion for agar he has ſuffered; 


but I will ſee her myſelf, and, if ne- 


© ceſfary, diſſuade her from taking any 


© reſolution to ” 
Lord B——, who was talking to his. 
father at a diſtant gets — | 
f „ Approac And, a look 
hich he gave the counteſs 2 mother, 
ſeemed to beſpeak her utmoſt tender - 
neſs and complaiſance to the afflicted 
fair One. / p 
Mr. Cordwain thanked her heartily 
for her kindneſs. * But, odſo l my lady,” 
cried he, ſtopping her as ſhe was going 
out, I beg your ladyſhip's pardon, you 
« muſt take the key up with you, con- 
tinued he, fumbling in his puckets, and 
at laſt pulling it out; for, when I came 


© down, I locked door for fear te 


bird thould fly away. With theſe 
words, he gave the counteſs the key, 
ſmiling and nodding his head in applauſe 
of bis own ſagacity. | RATE 
The counteſs was extremely ſhocked 
to hear of this new indignity which. the 
poor young lady had ſuffered, but ſhe 
diſſembled her concern, aud- filently 
withdrew. | | * my of 
Lord B—— again ſtole to a window 


to hide his emotions; and the earl, 


though greatly diſguſted with the beha- 
viour of both father and daughter, yet 
approached them with a complaiſant air, 
and ulated tha latter on the re- 
cover y O her jewel. ; 160 , | 
Thus did theſe noble perſons accom 
modate themſelves 'to the manners. of 
thoſe whom they in ſecret deſpiſed ; and, 
for the ſake of a 9 thonſands, 
ſhewed the utmoſt ſolicitude to aſſociate 
plebeian meanneſs in the honours of a 
noble anceſtry, and to give-title, rank, 
Bic e, 
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CHAP. 14. 


| 46: 
HENRIETTA RETURNS TO LONDON, 


＋ counteſs, who was greatly 
aſſected with the cruel uſage Hen- 
rietta had received, could with difficulty 
reſtrain her tears when ſhe entered the 
room where the fair priſoner was con- 
fined : that air of diſtinction which ſhe 
had obſerved in her before ſhe knew her 
birth, ſeemed now more remarkable, and 


madethe humiliating condition to which / 


ſhe' was reduced a ſubje& of painful 
reſſection to Lady ——, who approach- 
ed her with a looł of tenderneſs and pity, 
and, taking her hand, 

© I ſcarce know how to ſpeak to you,“ 
ſaid the, © about an affair that Miſs 
* Cordwain has much more reaſon to he 
© aſhamed of than you. She has found 
* hey bracelet.” Fan 

Henrietta was a little ſurpriſed at the 
kind and familiar manner in which the 
counteſs accoſted her; but ſtill preſerv- 
ing that diſtant reſpect, which was due 
from the character ſhe had aſſumed to a 
lady of her rank, ſhe curtſied 2 
low, and thanked her for the honour ſhe 
did her in condeſcending to bring this 

teful piece of news herſelf. 

* I muſt tell you alſo," ſaid the coun- 
veſs, that I am not ignorant of your 
* name and family, rior of your motives 
* for ſubmitting to go to ſerviee; for 
* which you deſerve to be eſteemed and 
_ ©* admired by all the world. It was my 

©* ſon that betrayed your ſecret,” purſued 
the lady, obſerving that Henrietta look - 
ed ſurpriſed: * I will not aſk you now 
© how you came to intruſt him with itz 


© ſome other time you ſhall, if you pleaſe, 


© tet me all your Rory, I have now 
only leiſure ro aſſure you, that I am 
your ſincere friend, and that I will ſerve 
« you with all the intereſt I have in any 
« way you ſhall deſire.“ | 
Henrietta, after making a ac · 
knou ledgment for this kind declaration, 
told the counteſs, that being determined 
to continue the why of life ſhe had en- 
tered into, till her relations of themſelves 
thought proper to alter it, the recom- 
— 2 her ladyſnip had given her to 
hey ſiſter was the greateſt ſervice ſtie 


wh od. 


1 


> 


HENRIETTA, 


I am oven to think you ſhould be 
if 


© ſomething muſt 


© their aſſiſtance, I have already 


_ * freely confeſs to you, Madam, that L 


could — and would be ever 
moſt gratefully remembered. 
1 admire your reſolution, Mif 
* Conrteney,” ſaid the counteſs 3 * but 
in a ſituation fo unworthy of you; 
| be done to extnicate 
« you from it.? 3 
© I beg, Madam,” ſaid Henrietta, 
© that your ladyſhip's kind concern for 
me may not lead you to take any fi 
© in my favour with my relations. Ne, 
purſued ſhe, with ſome warmth, * their 
© unnatural behaviour to me deferves the 
* neglect I ſhew them, in not ſoliciting 


© over all thoſe little — and preſu. 
dices which might hinder me from be- 
ing eaſy with my humble lot; and 1 


© find a ſecret ure in the — 
« mortifying the pride of my Lord, 
© when ſome accident (for tome accident 
it muſt be) ſhall ſhew him his niece in 
the quality of a ſervant.” 
Conſent at leaſt,” _ _ countels, 
© to my acquainting my ſiſter with 
: birth, that ſhe 5 4 om 
© you in ſuch a manner as will be moſt 
© agreeable to you.“ 
I do not wiſh, Madam, to be known 
© to the perſon I ſerve," replied Hennetta; 
© an(l I defire to have no other confiders- 
© tion ſhewn me than what my beha- 
* yiour in the ſtation I am lien in ſhall 
© merit,” 
Well, ſaid the countefs, * it ſhall 
© be as you would have it; but I cannot 
© expreſs to you how much I eſteem and 
© admire you, You may judge of m7 
© good opinion of you, Miſs, when J 
* tell you, that as to what $ my 
* ſon's paſſion for you, I depend entirely 


© upon your candour and generolity. 
6 Y : for him; and 


ou know our views 

© is all I ſhall ſay.” ; 

* I am obliged to you, Madam, ſad 
Henrietta, * for the'confidence you te- 
© poſe in me; I will endeavour to deſerve 
© it, And now, Madam,” purſued he, 
ſmiling, * fince my impriſonment ig 
© an end, I will, with your lad oy 
* permiſhon, ſet out —_— 
© London; the chaiſe I had hired is, : 
© ſuppoſe, Kill waiting for me. I hope 
© to have the honour of preſenting you 
© letter to Lady D-— to-morrow, of 
4 next day at fartheſt.” | 0 

Take n im, 


— 


Ea. ᷣͤ 


 _ 
. 
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* 
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* you," ſaid the counteſs, kiſſing her; 
and taking a diamond ring from her 
finger, wear this for my ſake,” ſaid 
ſhe, giving to Hennettaz * the intrin- 


* of me. | 

The counteſs went out of the room as 
ſoon as ſhe had ſpoken theſe words, leav- 
ing Henrietta extremely affected with 
her kindneſs; and all obſtacles to her 


journey being now removed, ſhe haſtened 
to the gate, placed herſelf in her poſt- 


chaiſe, which ſhe found waiting, aud in 
a few moments was out of ſight. 

Mean time, the counteſs returned to 
her company, and told Mr, Cordwain, 
ſmiling, that he had nothing to fear from 
Henrietta's vindictive reſolutions. Upon 
which Miſs Cordwain ſaid, ſhe would 

up to her, and make her an apology 
for what had happened; but dinner was 
that moment ſerved, which made it not 
neceſſary for the counteſs to tell her that 
Henrietta was gone, in arder to prevent 
her intended civility: but, as ſoon as a 
me opportunity offered, ſhe took care 
to jet 


ſuſpicions of Henrietta were very ill- 
grounded; that ſhe was perfectly vir. 


ſcure condition of a ſervant, unleſs her 
relations, who were perſons of rank and 
2 thought proper to do ſomething 


She added, in order to remove all her 


uneaſineſs, that ſhe had recommended 


her to a lady who would procure her a 


unhappy circumſtances. 
Mit 


Mits Cordwain was very well ſatisfied 
with what the counteſs had done; being 
pearluaded that, ſince ſhe was ſo defirous 
the treaty between. Lord B and her 
ſhould go forward, that the would take 
care — — any thing from happening 
on the part of Henrietta, that might give 
ber Cauſe for diſguſt, 3 

But poor Lord B was in a trul 
pitiable ſituation: he was in love with 
the pac of Henrietta, and the fortune 
of Miſs Cordwain ; and theſe different 
ually poſſeſſed him, 


$ by turns 


that it was impoſhble for him to form 
| 7 ns reduce, | 
n he reflected on the ſolid advan- 


tages that would accrue to him from a 


MuTage with the packer's daughter, 


« fick value of it is but ſmall, but 1 Earl 
hope you will wear it in remembrance. 


the young lady know, that her 


tuous ; and likely-to remain in the ob- 


E. which was the leaſt ſhe could do 
or a young woman of her birth, in ſuch 


ſuch as being enabled to as high at 
Arthur's as my Lord play to bring 
as many race-hories to Newmarket as 


t to have as ſplendid equipages as the 
of ——, aud ſeveral others, whieh 
make the envy and emulation of many 
of our preſent race of nobles, he was 
ready to ſacrifice his inclinations to mo- 
tives ſo juſt, ſo reaſonable, {o merito- 
rious. 8 

But when the image of Henrietta roſe 
to his thoughts; her perſon ſo lovely, her 
manners ſo elegant, her birth not beneath 
his own, her virtue ſo eminent; how 
cculd he think of putting ſuch a treaſure 
out of his reach, by marrying her deſpi- 
cable rival! And indeed, ſo juſt were 
his notions of this treaſure, and ſo high 
his value of it, that, provided any me- 


thod could be found to reconcile her to 


her aunt, and ſecure. to her the foc+ 
ceſſion of her eſtate, he would willing! 
have renounced his pretenſions to Mita 
Cordwain, and have married Henrieitag 
though her fortune, as heireſs of Lady 
Macdowe's eſtate, would be fome thou- 
ſands leſs than Miſs Cordwain's, 

Such a proof of difintereſtedneſs, he 
thought, muſt needs be very grateful to 


a young woman of Henrietta's fine un- 


derſtanding and enlarged ſentiments 
and, having brought himſelf to this 
point, his next care was to procure a 
private interview with her, that he might 
acquaint her with his deſigns, and engage 
her concurrence with them. 


But this ſcheme being defeated by her 


ſudden departure, which he learned from 
his mother, he was plunged into new 
perplexity and uneaſineſs. He aſked the 
counteſs, with an air of indiſference and 
unconcern, where (he was gone, and how 
ſhe intended to diſpoſe of herſelf? But 


that diſcerning lady, who obſerved his 


ſudden emotion at the news of Henrietta's 
departure, would give him no other ſa. 
tis faction than telling him, that ſhe ſup- 
ne ſhe would again go to ſervice; for 

ſeemed to have no expectations of 
any favour from her relations. 

ord B-——, after a little reflection, 
comforted himſelf with a hope, that 
ſome accident vr other would again throw 


her in his way; and that the diſguſt ſhe. 


muſt neceſſarily entertain to a way of 
life ſo unworthy of her, would induce 


her to embrace his honourable propoſals 36 


for ſuch he conceived them to he, ſince 


=> 


0 


. 
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1 * HENRIETTA. 
compliance with Wer 


was 2 
nunt's inclinations with regard to relt- 
ion: but, however, he thought it would 
prudent not to break off with Miſs 
Cordwain, becauſe in her fortune he 
would 9 find wherewithal to com- 
fort himſelf, if be was diſappointed in 
his love. WW 


* ” 4 - 


" figned allies, was upon 


In purſuance” of this wiſe refolution : 
he _— in ſuch a ing to the citi. 
zen's daughter, as gave ber no cauſe 
be diſpleaſed with him; ſe that . 
thing in this noble family, and their de. 

ha lame footi 
as before Henrietta, with miſchief-mak. 
ing beauty, came in the way, 


a» 


4 
C HAP. . I. 


Atheiſts > been but rare, fince Natures 
birth; 6 

Till now ſhe- atheĩſi s ne'er appear'd on earth. 

Ve men of deep reſearches, ſay, whence ſprings 

This daring character in timorous thing! 

Who ſtart at feathers, from an inſect fly, 

A match for nothing—but the Deity. 
YounG's Univertat Passo. 


journey without any un- 
fortunate accident, arrived 
Kh late in the' evening at the 
houſe of her friend Mrs. 


ſudden return, aſked her a hundred queſ- 
tions in a breath, | 
Henrietta ſatisfied ber curioſity 
with a ſuccin& detail of all ha 
w_ to her that day, which had indeed 
a very buſy one. 


The honeſt heart of Mrs, Willis was 


; ry, She wept for her ſuffer- 
gs; ſhe execrated the maliciqus Miſs 
Cardwain; ſhe praiſed the counteſs; and 
as exceedingly ſolicitous about the pur - 
— wg 1 deſigns, which, 
3 what 2 ow 0 Wy. beha- 

, peare do V m rious. 
But A who had * Go . - 


thorough con- 
— for that y- lord, declared, that 
dough he ſhould break with Miſs 


wan, and addrefs her upon honour- 


: to approve of hm. bf 
q* He is mean, ſaid the, ang ſordid 
„ li temper, His principles are bad ; 
be in +lord, but hejig not g gentle- 


AS 


4 
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EAN time our fair birains; | 
baving performed her little 
M 
Wilis, who, in her aſtoniſhment at her 


t had hap- 


neg hang” with the different parts 


Lace yer he could ne hring her 


- 


- $ 


* many and 1 u une I could never 


© eſteem him, Beſides, the counteſs, 
© who is more alarmed about the ſenti- 
ments he has for me than I think ſhe 
© has reaſon, depends upon my honour 
© not to encou any overtures from 
© him, and I will not abuſe. her con- 
© fidence. 3 | 


to be juſt when our own inclinations 

not oppoſe it. I ſhall pretend to no 
merit in making this ſacrifice, if ever. 
it be in my power to make it j becauſe 
in reality. it will not be a * one, If 
riches and ſplendour could bave made 
me happy, I would have married Sir 
* .Ifaac Darby; for it was not his age 
„that I objected to moſt, but to thoſe 
©, qualities and manners which made his 
E age contemptible. 


* But, furely, my dear, ſaid Mrs. 


titude would be en- 


Willis, 2 
„ ſhould Lord 5, in the pre - 


* gaged 
« fine inequality of your circumſtances, 


make you an offer of his hand“ 
Not at all, replied Henrietta, with 
warmth: * no man has a right 

* to the love or eſteem of a woman on 
* whom he has entertained diſhonourable 
6 deſigns, and, failing in them, offers 
* marriage 


* not gain her upon eaſier terms, has 
«© juſt as much. generoſity as the high- 
* wayman who leaves a traveller in poſ- 


© ſeſhion of his money, becauſe he is not 


able to take it from him,” 1 
©, Well, well, my dear Miſs,” ſaid 

Mrs Willis, ſmiling, * I can collect this 

«© at leaſt 1 the D . 

© make, your is abſolutely . 

6 freez you, not W well, 

i os » 16h were 


. 
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* Tt is eaſy,” purſued/ the, ſmiling, a 
0 


at laſt. The lover, who mar- 
_ © ries his miſtreſs only becauſe he can- 


— ü — 
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© the firſt ſe 


| * RP 
« were there any ſecret paſſion in the. 


© caſe,” | 

«* Surely,' replied Henrietta, you do 
© not imagine that I ſhould become leſs 
delicate in my notions for being in love: 
that paſſion, like ſome plants, derives 
© it's qualities from the ſoil it grows in; 
* for inſtance, in Lord Bo—, it is 
mean, ſelfiſh, wavering. | 

And what would it be in you in- 
terrupted Mrs, Willis. 

© Ah! no matter, cried Henrietta; 
I am not in love yet, and never will 
© bewith a man who has ſuch ſentiments 
© as Lord B; he had beſt be con- 
* ſtant to Miſs Cordwain. Plebeian 
* lords, and the nobility of the ſhop and 


_ © warehouſe, are equal matches.” 


To thi remark Mrs. Willis, who 
was pleaſed with the vivacity of her fair 
friend, aſſented only with a ſmile: for 
Topper was now placed upon the table; 
and, as ſhe knew Henrietta had notdined, 
ſhe was extremely ſolicitous to make her 
eat; and with the ſame maternal fond- 
nels hurried her ſoon to bed, that ſhe 
might recover the fatigue ſhe had ſuffered 
during the day. 4 

The next morning, at eleven o'clock, 
our fair heroine ſet out in an hackney- 
evach for <—— Square, where Lady 
D— lived, to whom (te was to deliver 
the tecommendatory letter which the 
counteſs had given her. weld. by 
© The lady was at lier toilet when ſhe 
read her ſiſter's letter, Which Henrietta 
had fent in to her, and immediately or- 
dered her admittance. Suyprized at the 
„ figure which met her eyes in the 
glaſs upon our fair heroine*s entevin 
the room, ſhe Haftily turned her hend , 
aud gazed on Henrieita (6 intently, that 
the bluſhed;z which Lady D.— obſerv- 
ing, obligingly deſired her to fit down, 
and ſaid, the would talk to her preſently. 

Henrietta modeſtly placed herſelf at a 
diſtance, but ſo Inckily for the lady's 
curioſity, that ſhe could have à full view 
of her in her glaſs, without renewing 
her confuſion. _ 

My filter," fait Lady D, break- 
ing ſilence at laſt, * has mentioned you 
© ye NN Mrs. Benſon; I 
* wiſh it may be in my power to ſerve 
i. Man 
Henrietta bowed reſpeclfully. 188 

-© You ge very 1 irſued the 
lady z 4 I Miſs Cordwain's was 

ce you ever lired in? 
At ile word ſervice, Henrietta bluſhed 


* 
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nounce it without ſome heſitation, for 
having a ſenſible and ingeuuous mind 


this emotion, and the more becauſe ſhe 


again; and indeed, the lady did not pro- 


ſhe felt the impropriety of the term when 
uſed towards a perſon who, notwith- 
err the humility of her deportment, 

ad a dignity in her looks and air which 
commanded reſpeft, She took notice of 


ſaw it endeavoured to be ſuppreſſed j and 
being deſirous of gaining ſome farther 
knowledge of her, ſhe aſked her a hun- 
dred little queſtions, which ſhe __ 
would lead her to an explanation of 

circyraltances, | 

Henrietta avoided making a diſcovery 
of herſelf, but anſwered in ſuch a man- 
ner, as, without ſatisfying the lady's 
curioſity, gave her 4 very goad opin 
of her candovr and her ſenſe : but the 
was particularly ſtruck with the graceful 
eaſe with which ſhe talked; and obſerved 
ſuch a perfect politeneſs in her manners, 
as perſuaded her ſhe was born in a much 
higher rank than her preſent ſu uation al- 
lowed the probability of. 

Lady D=—"$s daughter now entered 
the room, and aſked her mamma, if ſhe 
defired to hear her take a leſſon from her 
8 that morning ? 

he lady ordered the maſter to bead- 
mitted, upon which Henrietta rele 
to go away; but the lady told her, wit 
a benevolent ſmile, that ſhe ſhavid ſtay 
and hear Miſs D=— perform, and de- 
fired her to reſume her leat. | 

While de young lady was fingi 
Lady D kept her eyes fixed on 
_ pare from the Wie *· 
prefſion in it, ſuppoſing that a 
taſte for an Ar ms if the bad 
ever been taught ? at, L 

Henrietta, Noogh not willing to make 
a diſplay of talents which were not he- 
ceſſary to her preſent condition, yet oon. 
ed, that ſhe had a little knowledge of 
muſick.'  * | 

Lady D—— immediately defired 0 
hear her fing; and the young lady at the 
ſame time preſenting her gvitar to bert 
ſhe was obliged to comply. Hera, het 
attitude, the exquiſite grace with 
ſhe touched the Uttle inſtroment, th 
ſweetneſs of her voice, aryl the ſen 
in her fine eyes, charmed Lady DB 
who was an enthuſiaſtic admirer of * 
art; ſo that ſhe erjed out in a kind 
pea of we Ehone 
not be proud of ſuch a chor? 

«© Mata? ſaid the halter, bo | 


© the young gentlewoman has a very 
« voice and manner, to be-ſure: 
« but if Miſs 5 applies cloſely to 
_ © muſick for ſeven or _ years longer, 
and does not ſuffer mind to be 
« diftrated with the ſtudy of other ſeien- 
« ces, I ſhall have more reaſon- to / be 
proud of my ſcholar than any maſter 
ann che world.“ 
This ſpeech forced a ſmile from Hen- 
rietta, who, the third time roſe up to be 
upon hearing a female viſiter 
announced; but Lady Dom, conceiv- 
ing that ſhe was not obliged to a ſtriẽt 
_ obſervation of ceremony with the perſon 
* now entering, (who was of a very low 
birth, but had, a competent fortune left 
her by a father, who had held it as a 
maxim of ſound wiſdom, that money 
ſhauld be got by any means) again in- 
ſiſted upon Henrietta's. taying, telling 
her, the * had thought of ſomething for 
ber and that ſhe would acquaint her 
with ir as ſoon av the lady was gone. 
. lad but juſt time to expreſs 
a grateful acknowledgment of her kind- 
<. \ when the viſiter was introduced. 
dhe was a woman of a very mean aſpeR, 
but had a great deal of ſelf-ſufficiency in 
her air. After the uſual compliments 
were over, ſhe threw herſelf into an »- 
chair, and examined Henrietta with ſu 
extreme attention, that ſhe bluſhed. 
The lady, who took conſequence to 
herſelf from the power of throwing an. 
—— mind into confuſion, finding 
that Henrietta was oppreſſeq by her looks, * 
[ek at her the more earneſtly : and 
ving indulged herſelf ſeveral minutes 
inchisexertion of her ſaperiovity, thought 
x ow now time to make the poor bathe 
ir] ſtare i in her turn, ve. 
ak ay ber wit and learning; the =— 
in an inundation of word 72 ſwallowed 
vr ber meanings and the latter in French 
words and phraſes, brought in to ſup- 
ply the deficiencies of her own native 


Lady D, who was uſtd to divert 


= woman's character, liſtened to her 


with complailance. But Henrietta, who 
to conceive a mean opinion 


b was now become a part of 


e ber pride, and made her have 


W ON th 


herſelf with the ridiculous fingularity of 


. roap tengo w lu brit | 
: now . 
Tags which be 
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2 rſs to unge, im mo 

igious 8 uence 

Face ſhe could not 2 

learning, ſhe was reſolved to-make * 

wonder at her principles. 

© You know, Lady Dom ſaid ſhe 

_— © I do not often go to church: 

know it, and I am ſorry for io 

replied her lzdyſhip. 

Upon my. — 2 ſaid ſhe, © T have 

© too — reverence for the — — 
* 


17 place where It is ten to dne 
hear bim blaſphemed. 
Henrietta now began to ſtare indeed, 
The 1 ful IE 1 1 a 
I never pretend to 
* My 0 y Ig 
© You muſt p. —.— Mr. non 


interrupted Lady if I tell 
* that I really Frogs, you often . 


0 „ that very improperly ; I have heard 
1 ſay lo before you children and 
rvants.* x 

Madam,“ rep! 
take care that my. ſervants ſhall not 
„think ane un atheiſt. They knowmy 
principles better; they know I am a 
* deiltz they have heard me declare that 
I believe there is an intelligent cauſe 
© which governs the world by phyſical 
les. As for moral attributes, there 


no ſuch thing; it is impious and ab- 


furd to ſuppoſe it. The arbitrary con- 
© Gitution of things in the 7 ſtem 
© produces — gr and _— tis 


to ſay, miſery and happ is 
duQive of of—or rather, k i pr. 


e arbit conſtitution of thin 
0 12 and . is neceſſarily — x 
by that is, neceſſarily brings on hap- 
neſs or miſery, Prayer, and ſuch 
like artifices of religion, is fooliſh: for 
-© whatever is, is right. To talk of imi+ 
* tativg God, is b - His No- 
© yidence is extended to collective bodies 
* onlyz he bas nd to individual 
nor is the ſoul a diſtin ſubſtance from 


| ©. the body, There is 8 
v 
urd and blaſ- 


a it is all a fi&ion. To 
ual diſtributions i is 4 


Wery-cobler' h K 
Wake n un 28222 be- daughter that 
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© reaſoning on theſe awful ſubjects, and 
may perhaps miſtake what you are ſay- 
ing for blaſphemy.” 1 
More abſurd miſtakes than that may 
be made, Madam, ' replied Mrs, —, 
* when perſons are not allowed to exer- 
© ciſe their mental faculties, -But your 
© ladyſhip is going to dreſsg—l interrupt 
you.“ Saying this, ſhe roſe up, and 
Lady D—— making no efforts td detain 
her, took her leave. 
© Thave always hated that woman, ' 
ſaid Miſs D-——, as ſoon as ſhe was 
gone, ever ſince I heard her ridicule 
« parental affection, and call it brutal 
0 inſtinct.“ > ' | 
© Oh! ſaid Lady D-—, laughing, 
c it would ill become one of her elevated 
© underſtanding to have natural af- 
«. feions: thoſe ſhe treats as vulgar 
« prejudices, Her own ſex are the ob- 
© j1e&s of her ſcorn, becauſe they are 
© ſubje& to ſuch weakneſſes as tender- 
* neſs and pity, She reads Seneca on 
© friendſhip in the morning; and ex- 
4 claims, © O the exalted paſſion i how 
% divinely he treats it] what noble ſen- 
« timents.!” In the afternoon, ſhe over - 
* reaches her friend, and applauds her 


© own wiſdom. Epictetus is ſtudied with 


great care. She will preach a moral 
0 2 out of Epictetus that will laſt 
© two hours. Epictetus teaches her to 
* curb her paſſions, She reads him in- 


 - © tently while her maid is combing her 


- © hair, and cloſes her book to ſtorm at 
the poor EY. for ac- 
* cidentally hurting her with the comb. 


CHAP. Il. 


0 | 
-IN WHICH HENRIETTA MAKES A 
VERY FANTASTICK DISTINCTION. 


. N could not help. 
110 ſmiling at Lady D—s ſatirical 
manner of expoſing the follies of the lady 
ho had juſt left the room: but a female 
- free-thinker was, in her opinion, - ſo 
_ ſhocking a charafter, that ſhe would 
much rather have ſeen it the object of 
abhorrence than mirth. - 
Lady D put an end to her reflec. 
tions: for, turning towards her, Mrs. 
. © Benſon,? ſaid ſhe, it is time to think 
{. of. you now. Henrietta immediately 
tole from her ſeat. 


& 


There is a ladyof my acquaintance,” 


purſued- Lady Dawes, to whom your 
r | ihe | 


* 


to be a ſervant, ſince it is neceſſary 1 


© cannot ſo eaſily ſubmit to be a depen 


- 
| n 
* 


"Dd liſhments of ſinging and play. 
© ing,will make you a very acceptable 
companion: and indeed, I think it is 
* a pity a young woman of your appear. 
© ance and genteel educktion hotties 
© main in the condition of a f 
* which I am perſuaded you was not 
© born to.” | 

Henrietta bluſhed; which Lay Dom 
obſerving, Come, faid ſhe, ſmiling, 
be ingenuous, and confeſs that the 
© poſal I have wade you will ſuit you 
C than being a nt.“ 

© Indeed, Madam, it does not, replied 
Henrietta; © I am extremely obliged to 
your ladyſnip for your kind intentions, 
© but I had rather be recommended to 
© the lady as a ſervant than in any other 
character. \ 47 , 

* You ſurprize me, ſaid Lady 5 
after a little pauſe; * what Few! (nt 
you have 10 a ſituation ſo much to de 
© preferred to ſervitude? Ty 

© I am very ſure, Madam, ' ſaid Hen- 
rietta, * that I have not too much pride 


'© ſhould be one: but 1 am afraid I 


„dent. 5 
Lady D——, a little diſappointed to 
find herſelf ſo far below this obſcure 
young perſon in delicacy of ſentument, 
anfwered gravely, * 
Well, ſince it muſt be fo, I wil 
© ſerve you in your own way; let me ſe 
you again a few days bee 
© time I may poſſibly have heard of ſome- 
thing for you.. | 
Henrietta again politely thanked her 
ladyſhip, and withdrew, leaving 
D—— and her daughter differently . 
fected with her behaviour in this lak 
inſtance : for young minds are apt to be 
ſtruck with uncommon ſentiments, 
to admire ſuch as ſeem to poſſeſs them 
while perſons advanced in years, either 
from experience of the world, or the n. 
tural depravity of the human | 
aſcribe every thing to affectation and de- 
ſign that contradicts certain 
maxims in life. 1 ae 
However, Henrietta's culiaritymade | 
Lady D extremely deſirous to 
who ſhe was, and whether there was WJ 
thing extraordinary in her circum 
She wrote to the counteſs her {ſter, — 
preſſing her curioſity but that lady! 
reſolved to keep Henrietta one 
well an regard to the promiſe the 
given her, as becauſe ſhe really * 


— wwe e * — 


nenn re 


„ have nothin 


unſeaſonable diſcovery of her true 
= and family would be diſadvan- 
ragequs to the plan ſhe had laid. 
"She therefore contented herſelf with 
telling her ſiſter, in anſwer, that Mrs. 
Benſon was a very deſerving young wo- 
man, who had been well brought up, but, 
by misfortunes in her family, reduced 
to go to ſervice. Cal 
Lady D—— was ſatisfied with this 
account; and when Henrietta, in obe- 
dience to her commands, waited on her 
again, ſhe received her with great bene- 
volence; told her, ſhe had recommended 
her to a lady of great fortune, whoſe 
place ſhe believed would be an advan- 
tageous one; and ordered her own wo- 
man to go with a meſſage to the lady, and 
- Henrietta having a hackney-coach 
waiting, Lady D--—'s woman and her, 
er ws ceremonies which our fair 
heroine would gladly have diſpenſed 
with, ſeated themſelves in it; and, as 
ſoon as it drove from the door, the Abi- 
il u— Ä | 
5 Wal Madam, you are certainly 


very fortunate; Mrs. Autumn's place 


is one of the beſt in Chriſtendom: wg 
to do but to flatter her, 
© and you will gain her heart for ever.” 
Is the lady fond of flattery, then!“ 
faid Henrietta. f I 

Ohl immenſely,” cried. the other 
© but, for fear you ſhould miſtake, a 
compliment — in the wrong place, 
0 3 know (and I think it is very 
' that I had an opportunity of in- 
4 ing you) you muſt know that, 
* though the is between forty and fifty 
years of age, ſhe affects to be thought 
* extremely young; and having been 
* handſome in her youth, as my lady 
* ſays, ſhe forgets ſhe is no longer io, now 
* ſheis old. 

* Now, dear Madam, this is your cue, 


dhe ſure to praiſe' her bloomy com- 


6 plexion, and the brightneſs of her e es 3 
and, if ſhe bids you mu how old ſhe 
* 18y as tis ten to one but 


ſhe will fome 


ume hence, don't exceed twenty years 
* 25 > A 
6 he rople girl that lived with 
© her laſt, loſt - her . by faying, 
\ when ſhe aſked her bow old ſhe be- 
„ lieved her to be, that ſhe took her lady- 
* hip to be about the ſame age as her 

wother. She was a vulgar creature, 


be + You, Madam, are in no 
© dingirofſyeaking @ improperly, But 


- „ 
- — 1 
9 
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ribbands, lap 


_ fixed her age 


* 
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on certain occaſions you contra» - 
© dit her rndcly, and ſhe will be the 
© more. pleaſed ; as, for inſtances, when 
©, ſhe fa;s ſhe looks horridly! tell her, ia 
© aſurly way, as if you were vexed at 
© her perverſeneſs, that you never law 
© her look ſo handſome.” | * 
Mighty well, ſaid Henrietta, ful 
ing, I perceive you are excellent in tis 
art; 1am | Gig) ”—_ 
© Oh! no thanks, dear Madam,” in- 
terrupted Lady D-——"s woman, I am 


© fund of doing good offices,” - 


© -I was going. to ſay, = 
rietta, that I am afraid theſe wiſe do- 
* cuments will be thrown. away upon 
4 me. S 
© I hope not," ſaid the other, pp 
- Cone, ck courage, you ny 
> young * thele things come of 
* courle. I ſhould: be forry you were 
not capable of taking good counſel.” : 
They were now arrived at Mrs. Au- 
tumn's houſe. Lady D-—"s woman 
ſent up word, that ſhe was come with 
the n her lady had recommended to 
her ladyſhip; * which both were ar 
dered to go up fairs. | 
They found the lady giving audience 
to a milliner, a-mantua-maker, and a 
mercer. Several pieces of ſilk lay un- 
rolled before her; and a vaſt variety of 
s, egrets, and other 
faſhionable trifles, were ſpread upon a 
table, on which ſhe leaned, in a thouglit- 
ful poſture, as unable to determine her 
choice, | | . >. 
When Henrietta and her companion 
entered, ſhe raiſed her eyes, and nodding 
familiarly at Lady D-——"8s woman, who 
proached her, curtſeying; You find 
© me exceſſively buſy, Mrs, Ellis,“ faid 
ſhe: * _ at 1 D. ſent 
« me? Ohl a ikely body,” | 
ſued ſhe, pages — Ny 
compliments, Mrs. Ellis, and thanks, 
« You ſee I have hardly time 10 ſpeak 
to you. The young woman may ſtay, 
© I'll talk to her preſently.?”-- 
Mrs. Ellis withdrew; and. the. lady 


reſuming her contemplative poſture, gave 
Henrietta an opportunity of cog 
her at leiſure. Wt , 


had not 
at ſomewhat more than 
forty, ſhe would have concludetl her tg 
have been older, by the deep furrows in 


If Lady, D-—'s * woman 


her face, her fallen cheeks, and the poor 
ſhrivelled hand that ſupported her hend. 


but her dreſs ſpoke hes. cares fiftegny u 
1 * | 6 N French 


bl 
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French fillet ſupplied the place of a cap, 
and ſerved to bind the few ſtraggling 
hairs that graced her temples, to a tete, 
which was ſo loaded with hair, that her 
head ſeemed to be of an enormous ſize. 
_ The reſt of her dreſs was ſuited exaQl 
to the childiſh ornaments of her head; 
and, though no obje& could be more 
ridiculous, yet Heurietta beheld her with 
a ſerious concern; for trae benevolence 
compatſionates thoſe follies which un- 
feeling hearts ſacrifice to mirth. 
Mrs. Autumn at length roſeup. © That 
s muſt be the thing, ſaid ſhe, pointing 
to a pink and filver. She then gave 
ſome directions to her milliner; and, ſud- 
denly interrupting herſelf, turned with 
a lively air to the mercer, and aſked him, 
why he had not cut off the ſilk? 
* Your ladyſhip did not tell me how 
© much you wanted, replied the tradeſ- 


man. 

* Lord! I am the giddieſt creature,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Autumn- This matter, 
| however, was ſoon ſettled: and the im- 
portant buſineſs with the millimer dif- 
patched, ſhe diſmiſſed her trades - people; 
and, throwirfg herſelf with an affected air 


2 a ſettee, ordered Henrietta to come 


I as afraid, ſaid ſne, that Lady 
D5—, who is very fond of ſeeing 
« graveſolemn faces about her, had ſent 
me ſome antiquated creaturethat would 
© have frightened me; but you ſeem to 
be a ſprightly young body: we ſhall 
agree very well, I % 

Henrietta curtſied. 
© Thate old people, purſued the lady; 
© they are generally obſtinate and ſurly. 
God help. us! we ſhall all be old if we 
© live—but when one is in years one's 
« ſelf, it is time g 1 to be plagued 
« with the humours o 
© You will ſuit me extremely well.. 
Henrietta curtſied again. e 

- © You are no talker, I find,“ faid Mrs. 
Autumn, a little chagrined that the hints 
ſhe had thrown out had produced na- 
thing which could flaiter her extreme 
deſire of-being thought young. Well, 
there is no great harm in that; I ſhall 
take you upon Lady Ds recom- 
* mendation, As for terms 

Madam, ſaid Henrietta, who now 
for the firſt time opened her mouth, 


they ſhall be whatever you think pro- 
per. 0 of? 
Very well,” faid the lady, we will 


©* talk no more about them, then; if you 


* 


thoſe that Are. 


* 


leaſt, was greatly diſappointed when the 


aner. . 
0 


© can find ont how to pleaſe me, tic 
vill be no difficult — I — 
my place may prove a very advan. 


© tageous one, and the ſooner you come 
© the better.” | 
Henrietta told her, ſhe was to 


come whenever ſhe pleaſed. Uponwhich, 
Mrs. Autumn, with the pretty impa- 
tience of youth, aſked her, if it would be 
any inconvenience to her to come that 
very night ? |; 
Henrietta, who was naturally oblig. 
ing, aſſured her it would not; and was 
diſmiſſed with a gracious ſmile for ber 
ready compliance. 

Mrs. Willis, who had flattered her. 
ſelf that ſhe ſhould enjoy the company 
of her amiable friend for a few weeks at 


found ſhe was to loſe her fo ſoon; and 
gently blamed her for being ſo precipt. 
tate. - | | 

Henrietta gave her the character of 
the lady ſhe was going to live with, and 
repeated what ſhe had ſaid to her. You 
© may be ſure, added ſhe, -* that I ſhall 
© never pleaſe Mrs. Autumn in the wa 
* ſhe expects to be pleaſed. Flattery ts 
© always mean; but to flatter folly, is, 
© in my opinion, criminal. * However, 1 
© gladly embraced the firſt opportunity 
© that offered to ſhew my willingneſs to 


_ © oblige, though I would not flatter her. 


* 


tivating our minds till we can no 


hope of pleaſing by ther perſon- 


© You will hardly believe me, perhaps,” 
ſaid the, ſmiling, when I tell you, that 
© one of the greateſt bars to my hap- 
* pineſs, in my preſent humble ſituation, 
© 3s the dieler of — without 
* wounding my own delicacy and can. 
© dour. It is not eaſy to live well with 
our ſuperiors, and preſerve our inte. 
© grity, but it is not impoſſible; add, if 
6 | fall in that attempt, I ſhall at leaft 
© have this ſatisfaftion, that I ſuffer in 
©. the cauſe of virtue.” | 
© It requires all that ſweetneſs of temp 

© which you polleſs,' ſaid Mrs. Wil 

© to live with a woman of Mrs. Au- 
4 tumn's fantaſtick turn, without being 
© diſguſted with it. you an 1 1 
© at fifty years to expect to 

. — and to imagine that, by af- 
of Laing the follies of youth, ſhe ſhall 
© have the bloum of it alſo! Our ſex 
© have been reproathed with never cul- * 
longer 
pleaſe by our perſons; but here 48. © 
- — * has not judgment 


© to know when ſhe ought to che 


© + my 
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AENRIETTA, 


t my word for it, you will be un- 
- happy with her, unleſs ydu reſolve to 
« accommodate yourſelf to her humour, 
© and ſoothe her in her ridiculous folly.” 

„That I will not do, replied Hen- 


feta; and ſinee I have learned not to 


© fear poverty, my happineſs will never 
depend upon others. 
Mrs. Willis, finding ſhe could not 
ail with her fair friend to alter her 
reſolution, acquieſced in it at length; 
and - Henrietta, taking an affectionate 
leave of her, repaired to her new habita- 
bon. 


en A. m. 


WHICH SHEWS HENRIETTA IN HER 
"NEW SERVICE, WHERE' SHE AC» 
qQuiTs, HERSELF EXTREMELY 
ILL. . 


HE lady being engaged with com- 
pany when Henriefta arrived, ſhe 
Ga not ſee her till late at night, when 
de was ſummoned to undreſs her. 
„Come hither, Henrietta, ſaid ſhe, 
23 ſoon as ſhe entered the room; I have 
' ſeen Lady D ſince you was here. 
gde has given meſuch an advantageous 
' account of your underſtanding, that 
Im reſolved to make you my con- 
' idant,” * x | 
At the word ConfidantHenriettalook- 


ad not obſerve her emotion, reclined her 
bead upon her hand, and fixing her eyes 
on her glaſs, to ſee how this penſive at- 
_— became ber | 1 
5 am certaiul * pur fued ſhe, h- 
ny, * the moſt L — in 
' the world! Beuſon, if you would be 
lappy, never marry. URS, 
. * I have no thought of marriage at 
preſent, Madam,” ſaid Henrietta. 
* Ah, how I envy your freedom l' 
ind the antiquated fair; * e 24g 
th no unreaſonable jealou 1 en- 
ng be- 
„r you are 2 witneſs to my perſecu- 
tons. 1 wiſh I could conceal them, 


who was under a neceffity of ſayin 
lmething in anfwer tothie firange luff. 
den that you have any thing to make 


ſignify," exclaimed the 


As little confuſed: but the lady, who 


© nearer) to take up my 


2 1 tim 2 

© I don't peak: may I depend upon 
* your | og Benſon But 1 am 
© ſureT may. Well, then, you muſt 
© know there is a poor young fellow who 
© pretends—But why do 1 ſay pretends 

© —who is deſperately—what ſhall I calf 


.© it=-who has an unconquerable, in- 


© vincible, hopeleſs, fatal, dying paſſion, 
© for—for me, in ſhort. + Is not this a 
© ſhocking thing? | 

© Indeed ! Madam, replied Henrietta, 
with great truth, © I pity you extremely,” 

Aye, am I not greatly to be pitied, 
© child?” ſaid the lady. Then the poor 
* wretch cannot conceal his folly; and it 
makes Mr. Autumn fo uneaſy, that 
« really his temper is intolerable.”  _ 

Pardon me, Madam, faid Hen- 
riettaz but I am nat ſurprised that Mr. 
Autumn is uneaſy at ſuch folly, as you 
« juſtly call it. | 3 

* Why, to be ſure, it is folly,” ſaid 
Mrs. Autumn: © but then, if one re- 
© flies a little - It is not folly neither 
* for love, you know, is an involuntary 


| © paſſion. So that—but you have a very 


© unfeeling heart, . Benſon; and yet, to 
judge by your looks, you ſhould have 
8 N ſenſibility. Pray, have you never 
felt the tender paſſion ?* 
If you mean love, Madam,” replied 
Henrietta, indeed I cannot ſay I have. 
Well, you will be a happy creature, 
ſaid the lady, fighing, if you can al- 
« ways maintain this indifference: but 
poor Languiſh mult not expect to meet 
* with much compaſſion from you. Poor 
vreteh! continued ſhe, laugh! I 
© cannot help triumphing a little; I have 
© nick-named him Languiſh from his 
© eternal ſighing, and the melancholy 
© roll of his eyes, Mr. Autumn can- 
not endure to hear me call him by this 
6 __ mw I love » gs Bp a lit- 
© tle now an : what ſignifies power 
© if one does var ſhew wr. has it. Vet 
© he oy to be. ſatisfied with me for 
© what I did this evening, when Lan- 
guiſh indiſcreetly betrayed the violence 
of his paſſion, by eagerly running 
(though there were two 
glove which I 
| ped: I took ne notice of the 
dying air with which he preſented it to 
© mez but, as if his touch had-polluted 
© it, I received it haughtily from him, and 
© threw it aſide. . Sure this inſtance of 
© diſdain was enough to ſatisfy a jealous 


© had drop 


n with an emotion which the bertel * huſband; yet mine; inftrad of looking = 
| _—_— 


- g 


— 
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© rage, and gave me ſuch furious glan- 
© ces—however, this will always be the 
'< caſe, where there is ſo great a diſpro- 
© portion in age; Mr. Autumn is not 
« leſs than forty. But hey-day ! is the 
© girl aſleep continued ſhe, looking at 
Henrietta, who ſtood fixed in thought; 
for the abſurd affectation of her mittreſs 
gave her matter enough for reflection. 
Come, undre(s me: Mr. Autumn will 
« wonder at my long ſtay; and as he ig 
* ingenious in tormenting himſelf, be 
M wil poſſibly ſuſpect that I have been 
* reading a letter from this rival of his ; 
but there he over-rates his preſump- 
* tion; he has not ventured to write to 
eme yet, his paſſion! is only expreſled 
* mighs and looks. 
Henrietta made hafte to obey her, her 
tience being | almoſt exhauſted; for 
Firs, Autumn had got on a ſubje&t which 
ſhe knew not how to quit; and her wo- 
men being the only perſons to whom ſhe 
could utter theſe extravagancies, with-/ 
ont any danger of being mortified with 
farcaſtick hints of age, and ſuch envious 


and unfuſt reflections, ſhe made herſelf 


'amencls with them for the reſerve ſhe 
Was, much againſt her will, obliged to 

mantam with others. \ | 
Hemietta was at length ordered to 
wait on her to her chamber, and ſoon 
after retired to her own, greatly out of 
humour with her miſtreſs, and not a lit- 
tle diſpleaſed at herſelf, to find that her 
philoſophy, by which ſhe was enabled 
to bear the change of her fortune with 
| 2 and reſignation, could not guard 


r againſt fretſulneis and diſguſt at the 


follies ſhe was forced io be witneſs to. 

Mrs. Autumn, like other modern 
ladies, lay in bed always till it was very 
late: this being ane of thoſe happy ex- 
pedients for killing time (as the faſhion- 


able phraſe is) which, to diſcover, em- 


loys the inventions of perſons of rank 
ind fortune. 1 attended 
three whole hours in her lady's dreſſing- 
toom, in _cxpeCtation every moment of 
being ſummoned to aſſiſt her to riſe, 
when Mr. Autumn at length entered the 


room. 1 1 2 , 
His ſervant, while he was dreſſing; 
him, had told him, that his lady's new 


woman, whom he had a glimpſe of as he 
pafied by her on the ſtairs, was the great-- 
eſt beauty he ever beheld; ſo that, being 
curious to ſee her, he came to breakfaſt 
with his wife that morning. | 


| HENRIETTA, 
© pleaſed, eolonred with jealouſy: and | 


| — 5 

Henrietta roſe up at his entrance; Mr. 
Autumn bowed, looked at her atten. 
tively, and thought his man had taſte. 
But he was ſtill more ſtruck with her 
noble air than the charms. of her face, 
and felt an uneaſy emotion when he ſaw 
her continue ſtanding, with that humble 
reſpect which, although it became her 
fituation, ſeemed little ſuited to the dig- 
nity of her appearance. Is not Mrs. 
* Autumn up, Madam ?* {aid he, not 
being able to forbear uſing that reſpe&. 


ful ſtyle. Henrietta, ſuppoſing he did not 


know her rank in his family, replied, 
L expect my lady will ring every 


moment, Sir. 


Pray let her know that I am come 
© to hreakfaſt with her, ſaid Mr. Au- 
tumn. ; : N 

Henrietta went immediately into her 
lady's chamber, and, finding ber awake, 
delivered her meſſage. Are 
© Lord bleſs me ſaid Mrs. Autumn, 
what new whim. is this He does not 
uſe to invade my apartment in a morn- 
ing: I ſuppoſe he is come tv teaze 
me with ſome of his jealous fancies, 
Well, ſince it mult be ſo, order break- 
fait to be ſent in, and come to me di- 
realy.' | 
What a ridiculous woman is this, 


- 


NM K > & a 


thought Henrietta, as ſhe. went out of 


the room, to torment hexlelf, at her 
© age, with the notion of her huſband 
being jealous of her! 

The good lady, when ſhe returned, 
charged her not to leave the room while 
they wete at. breakfaſt, * Your E 
© ſence," taid ſhe, * may perhaps be 
© reſtraint upon him.“ 

She then flipped on a night-gown, 
and went in a frightful diſhabille to at- 
tend her com 2 ſpouſe; for ſhe was 
one of thoſe ladies who dreſs for every 
bady but their huſbands. 

enrietta was not ſorry. that ſhe was 
direAed to wait, for ſhe was extremely 
deſirous of knowing whether her lady 
had any reaſon for the uneaſineſs ſhe ex · 
preſſed. Mr. Autumn's good humour 
and complaiſance ſoon. put that matter 
out of doubt; but Mrs. Autumn was 
reſolved to perſuade her maid that 17 
Farr i was 2 and, laughing A- 
ectedly, cried . 
1 Well, don't be chagrined, Mr. Au- 
© tumn, byt A Roe I dreamt of poor” 
Languiſh laſt night !)! 

The huſband ſhook. his head, winked 
at his wife, ang pointed. to Henrike +. 
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| he had faid, © Don't expoſe yourſelf 
7 your new ſervant,” _ 

, + Why, how you frown now?” pur- 
fed Mts, Autumn; © I knew you would 
gde angry» Lord! what does it ſignify 
« of whom one dreams? one does not al- 
: ways think of the perſons one dreams 
« of, I wiſh I had not told you.” 

« L wiſh you had not, faid Mr. Au- 
tmn, biting his lip with vexation at her 
folly. The lady then lowering her voice, 
uf ſhe was not willing to be heard by 
Henrietta, though ſhe took care not to 


make it impoſſible, repeated— 


© Trifles, light as air, 5 
© Are to the jealous, confirmations ſtrong 
$ Ay proofs of holy writ.” 


* You are well read in Shakeſpeare, 
Madam, faid Mr. Autumn, who 
was willing to give another turn to the 
diſcourſe. | 
* © OhY exclaimed ſhe; * he has touch. 
' ed the paſſion of jealouſy finely in his 
character of Othello; I think the Moor 
vis uneaſy about a dream too. 

Juſt then — tapped at the door; 
Henrietta opened it: one of the footmen 
delivered a meſſage from one lady, en- 
quring how Mrs. Autumn did, and a 

-up card from another. 

While the ſervant was ſpeaking, Mrs. 
Autumn called out, What makes the 
t fellow whiſper in that manner, as if the 
* meſſage he brings was a ſecret !' Hen- 
retta delivered her the card, which ſhe 
threw upon the table without opening it. 
1 amrefolved,”* ſaid ſhe, to turn that 
* blockhead away; his myſterious man- 
' ner is enough to put ſtrange fancies 
* mto people s heads. 

. ſtrange fancies are all. your 
own, ſaid Mr. Autumn, peeviſhly. 

I thought it would be fo," cried the 
i you are out of humour, What, 
Fe RAP card the 9 

» we will open it, and you ſha 
* know the comterity.” £ 
D Indeed I will not,” faid Mr. Au- 
wn, ring; 1 have not the leaſt 
| uniolity about the conterits.—Good 
Nu. bas you, my dear; Iam going 


© Well, Benſon,” faid Mrs. Autumn, 
u ſoon as her huſband had left the 4 
et this a comfortable life I ve? 

by. 1147 that poor man is in! 
wa as Mr, Autumn angry, Madam? 


% 
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To be fure he was, ſaid the lady; 
did you not obſerve it?” 
Indeed, Madam, replied Henrietta, 

Mr. Autumn did not ſeem to me to be 


* hs 
: No, really faid Mrs. Autumn 
© you have a great deal of penetration, 


n it mult be confeſſed, You think you 


* are very diſcreet now, but you are 
* miftaken. However, I charge you, 
© don't goſſip among your companions 
© about Mr. Autumn's unhappy jea- 
* louſy; I don't want the world to know 
* what I ſuffer upon that account.” 

© T never will mention it, Madam, 
© to any body,' replied Henrietta, | 

* Nay, for that matter, ſaid Mrs. 
Autumn, © you might mention it without 
© any bad intention, by way of pitying 
me, or ſo; and, perhaps, I ſhould not 
* think the worſe of you. But if you 
can be filent, Benſon, you will oblige 
© me; reports of this kind, you know, - 
© ſhould not be circulated.” 

© They never ſhall by me, Madam,“ 
ſaid Henrietta. | 

Enough, enough, cried Mrs. Au- 


tumn; L hate long ſpeeches.” 


Henrietta was pleaſed with a declara-, 
tion which enjoined her ſilence; for if iv 
be tireſome to liſten to the ſallies of af- 
ſectation and impertinence, it is much 
more ſo to be obliged to anſwer them. 


— 


CHAP. W. 


GIVES THE READER HOPES OP A 
FAVOURABLE CHANGE IN THE 
CIRCUMSTANCES. OF OUR FAIR 
HEROINE, : . 


ENRIET TA. had exerciſed her 
atience for ſome weeks in the ſer- 
vice of Mrs, Autumn; but every day. 
producing new inftances of her folly, 
ſhe reſolved to quit her as ſoon as the ; 

counteſs came to town. She conceived 
ſhe was in ſome degree accountable, to 
that lady for her actions, ſince it was 
through her recommendation that the 
had been introduced to Mrs. Autumnz 
and ſhe thought it neceſſary, for the juſ- 
tification of her conduct, to have ſo con- 
Gderable a witneſs of it's being irre- 
proachable. | 2 | 
Her lady, though ſhe found herſelf 
always diſappointed in that complaiſance 
to her whims which ſhe endeavoured to 
exact from her, F ventured to —_— 


- 
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her hand. 


Henrietta; but this (pardon me, 


but want of modeſti· . 


= 
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her a * 1, Ihich ber own want of 
delicacy hindered-her from ſeeing the 
impropriety of. 


She had taken it into her head to 
try her ſuppoſed lover's conſtancy; and 


therefore wrote a letter to him, in-the 
character of a lady unknown, on whoſe 
heart he- had made a deep impreſſion, 
but who was reſolved not to diſcover her- 
ſelf till ſhe knew whether his was wholly 
diſengaged. 

This letter, ſhe - doubted not, would 
produce a declaration that would afford 
matter of great triumph to herſelf, who 
ſhe ſuſpected was the ſecret object of his 
adoration. | 5 * 
She acquainted, her woman with her 
ſcheme, and gravely deſired her to copy 
the letter, for Languiſh, ſhe ſaid, knew 

Henrietta bluſhed with ſurprize and 
ſhame at this improper requeſt, and very 


. frankly begged to be excuſed from com- 


plying with it. : 
What l' ſaid Mrs. Autumn, a lit- 
tle confuſed, you diſpute my com- 
* mands, then!“ | 
© I never refuſed to obey any of your 
commands before, Madam, 1 


« dam) appears ſo ſtrange.” | | 

* You do not dare to ſuſpect my vir- 
tue, I hope?” ſaid Mrs. Autumn, in a 
lofty accent. | 

© It does not become me, Madam,“ 
faid Henrietta, to cenſure your ac- 
tions. ä 

© No, certainly, replied the lady, 
© nor to refuſe to do any thing that I 
order you to do: but L would fain know 
if you, in your great wiſdom, think 
© thereis any thing improper in this little 
piece of gallantry,” 

My opinion is of no conſequence, 
Madam, replied Henrietta; I only 


WP. * be excuſed from copying it.. 


Well, no more of the letter, cried 
Mrs. Autumn, haſtily: perhaps I had 
© only a mind to ny your diſcretion; 
« perbaps, too, I ſhall like you the better 
6 bor your ſteadineſs. Be modeſt and 
© reſerved, and you will be ſure of my 


_ © approbation. Were you the beſt ſer- 
. © yant in the world, you would not do 


© for me, unleſs you were extremely mo- 
© deft. And; now you know my mind, 


be cautious how you behave : modeſty 


© js a ſurerecommendation to my favour z 
© I can pardon any fault in my ſervant 


4 *, 


* preſcribed me; but if nothing Peu 


Henrietta, from this declaration had 
reaſon to think herſelf retty ſure of her 
lady's favour ; for the ſevereſt prude that 
ever declained againſt the monſtrous 
levity of her own ſex, could not have 
objeted to the propriety of her behaviour: 
but, unhappily for her, ſhe was that very 
day guilty of a fault, by which the zu. 
curred very ſhocking ſuſ; icions; for hay. 
ing neglected to fill ber ady's {melling. 
bottle with ſome freſh Eau de Lice 
Mrs. Autumn declared, that ſuch heed. 
leſſneſs muſt neceſſarily proceed from her 
having her thoughts continually em. 
ployed upon fellows; and telling her, 
that ſhe could not endure ſuch a creature 
in her ſight, ordered her to be gone im. 
mediately. | , 

Henrietta did not think proper to offer 

any anſwer to this ſtrange charge; but 
quitting her preſence immediately, and 
her houſe a few moments afterwards, ſhe 
returned to Mrs. Willis, who, ſeeing 
her alight at her door, eagerly flew to 
receive, her. a 
have great news for you, my dear 
« Miſs,” ſaid ſhe: © I was this moment 
preparing to ſet out in a coach to bring 
you a letter, which was left here 


one of your uncle's ſervants, It i 


© very true, purſued ſhe, ſeeing Hen- 
nietta look ſurprized. I aſked the 
© young man, who he came from? and 
© he ſaid, the Earl of ——, You may 
© believe I am impatient to know the 
© contents, of this letter. Come, my 


* dear, and read it; I hope all your 


© troubles are over now. ' 

Henrietta receiving the letter from her, 
which ſhe took out of her pocket, fol- 
lowed her into the parlour, and breaking 
the ſeal 


© Tt is my unele's hand, indeed, ſad | 


ſhe, * and this is what he writes: 
© Mrs. Courteney is deſired to call at 
© theEarlof 's, to-morrow morning 


© attwelve o'clock : he has ſomething io 


© propoſe to her for her advantage. 
© Did I not tell you, Miſs, ſaid Mrs. 
Willis, exvhingly,' that the ſtep you 
© had taken would produce a fayourable 
© change in your fortune?” 
Don't be too ſanguine in your ex. 
© pectations, my dear Mrs. Willis, fad 
Miſs Courteneyz © who knows but my 
© uncle may have another Sir Iſaac Darby 
© to propoſe to me? However, I will cer- 
© tainly wait upon him, and, if 
+ will be dale to the hour be bas 


bo 


come 
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« come of this overture of his lordſhip's, 
„ (hall be your gueſt again for ſome 

me. I have left Mrs. Autumn.“ 
She then related to her ſome circum- 
tances of that lady's extravagant folly, 
and the cauſe and manner of their part- 
ing; which, together with their com- 
ments on Lord s me , furniſhed 
them with matter ſufficient tor diſcourſe 
during the remainder of that day. What 
to our fair heroine the next, 


be found in the following chapter. 
. 
CHAP. v. 


DESTROYS THE EXPECTATIONS 


RAISED BY THE FOREGOING 


CHAPTER. 


ENRIET TA. was at her uncle's 
houſe exactly at the hour pre- 
{ribed her; and, upon ſending in her 
name, was deſired to walk into his lord - 
fip's library. | 
The «7. there to receive her: he 
had with him two of his daughters; but 
theſe young ladies withdrew immediate- 
* ſ:luting her in a very diſtant 


. 
manner, which ſhe returned with equal 
reſerve and coldneſs, - 

* Miſs Courteney," faid his lordſhip, 
u ſoon as they were alone, I have 


* been very an 
* your aunt in 
d.“ 
*T am extremely obliged to your 
* lordſhip,” replied Henrietta, * for tak- 
* ing fo much intereſt in any thing that 
© concerns me.” | | 

© You certainly acted very 
* ly,” faid the earl; but what is paſt 
* cannot be helped. You have had the 
* good luck to make yourſelf friends, 
* dotwithftanding this wrong Rep. You 


with you for leaving 
range manner you 


* have been at the counteſs of ——g 
> ſeat, I hear.“ | 


© Yes, my lord,” anſwered Henrietta; 
I was there with ——" + 5 
© The counteſs is very much your 
ly, * but her ſon is more ſo. 
Henrietta bluſhed, and was ſilent. 
"Y will not,“ purſued his lordſhip, 
amine into your motives for leaving 
La Meadows; but 1 will, if poſſible, 
„ Xcommodate matters between you; 
, Provided you will concur with me in 
wy endeavours for that purpoſe," . 
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indiſcreet- 


interrupted his lordſhip, haſti- 
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I deſire nothing more earneſtly than 
© to be reconciled to my aunt,” replied 

I believe it will be your own fault 
5 if you are not,” reſumed his lordſhip ; 
© and if you recover her favour, your. 
C good fortune will not ſtop there. Toa 
©. keep you no longer in ſuſpence, then, 
©. Lord B-— has declared a paſſion for 
© you, has ſolicited my intereſt towards 
© effefting a reconciliation. between your 


© aunt and you, that he may pay his ad- 


< dreſſes to you in a proper manner. 

© T am ſurprized that Lord B—— 
© ſhould make ſuch a propoſal, ſaid 
Henrietta; * he is parts tothe daugh- 
© ter of a rich citizen.” 

© No, not engaged,' replied the earl; 
© the match has been propoſed, and he 
© has viſited the young woman. 

Indeed, my lord, replied Henrietta, 
© the affair is much farther advanced. 

© Well, well, interrupted his lord- 
ſhip, © we wall ſuppoule that the writings 
© are drawn and every thing ſettled 
© but they are not married, nor enga 


© neither, 


His inclinations, you find, have 
© taken another turn: you have no rea- 
© ſon to blame him for this, I am ſure; 
and it would be indeed, if a 
© man of his rank and fortune was to 
mind the cenſures of the vulgar.” 

— was ſilent. His lordſhip 


Lord B—— will find it difficult, no 
doubt, to ail upon the earl to 
© break off this treaty, and conſent to 
© his marrying you, though Lady Mea- 
* dows ſhould offer to make you her 


heir; becauſe in that caſe your fortune | 


© would be {till leſs than that of this citi- 
© zen, whum he has choſen for him. 
© Nevertheleſs, he does not deſpair of 
« effeing this, provided your aunt will 
© do for you what it is expected ſhe 
© would before you was ſo unhappy as 
© to diſoblige her. In this Lord | 
© ſufficiently ſhews the ſincerity and ar- 
© dour of his paſſion. It is your part 
© now to convince him that you are not 


46 „ oye 
” 


hat would your lordſhip have me | 


to do?” ſaid Henrietta. 


© I would have yop ſubmit to your 
© aunt," ſaid the earl, and regain her 
* affe&tion, if poſſible. Lord 5 — has 
© reaſon to expect this compliance from 
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I will do every thing I ought to do, 
replied Henrietta, * to recover my aunt's 
* favour, and this without any view to 
© Lord B——'s offers. ; 
Well, we ſhall not examine too 
© niccly into that matter, interrupted 


his lordſhip, ſmiling. * All that re- 


mains to be done, is this: I will fe 
© Lady Meadows myſelf; ſhe will be in 
© town ſoon, I ſuppoſe; Lord B——'s 
« propoſal, which I will acquaint her 
© with, will captivate her attention, and 
© be your beſt juſtification, As for what 


© little conceſſions ſhe may expect from 


© you, I ſhall leave them to be ſettled by 
© yourſelves,” | - 

© There are certain conceſſions, how- 
© ever, ſaid Henrietta, which it is im- 
© poſſible for me to make, and which, if 


my aunt inſiſts upon as the neceſſary. 


© conditions of a reconciliation between 
© us, I muſt ſtill continue under her diſ- 
© pleaſure, and hazard all the conſe- 
6 quences of it. 

© I am afraid you are going to ſay 
« ſome lilly thing or other, interrupted- 


| his lordſhip, rifing from his ſeat z which 


motion Henrietta underſtanding as a. 
* her to haſten her departure, roſe 
« I will detain your lordſhip no longer,” 


ſaid ſhe, © than juſt to tell you, that ſome 


© time ago my aunt propoſed to-me to 
| her fortune upon me, provided 
< Iwould embrace the Koman-catholick 


© religion | 
0 * noble offer, upon my honour!” “ 


ſaid his lordſhip; and did you refuſe 
4 5 
Would your lordſhip have had me 
© accept of it? ſaid Henrietta, | 
What ſignifies what I would have 

© had you Jo?” replicd the earl, peeviſh- 
ly. * What did the conſideration of 
your own intereſt ſuggeſt to you ?? 

© To refuſe it, my lord, anſwered 
Henrietta, and I did ſo. q 

find vou are a very romantick girl, 
ſaid his lordſhip; * I am reſolved to trou- 


_ © ble myſelf no more about your af- 


4 faus,” 
I hope it will not be imputed to me 
* as a crime,” ſaid Henrietta, that I 


could not be bribed to change my re- 


© hgion.” 

Change your religion !” ted the 
earl, © what neceſſity was there for chang- 
ing your religion? You might have 


© humoured the old woman, have gone 


with her to mals, and conformed to 


” 
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turn to that poverty my father 


* 


* ſome of het ſuperſtitious ceremoties 
© and be a good Proteſtant in your heart 
* notwithſtanding; the world, know 
your motives, would have com 
« you for ſuch a prudent conduct. I fo 
© there is nothing to be done with you, 

rſued he, after a little pauſe, * F 
pu = * 
* the ſake of the unfortunate man, who 
* was your. father, I would have been 
* glad to have ſeen you well married; 
© but Lord B—— is not ſuch a fool a; 
© to take you without a fortune; and, 
© as you cannot reaſonably have any ex- 
c — but from Lady Meadows, 
* who has no children, and may leave 
© her fortune to whom ſhe pleaſes, with- 
© out doing any body injuſtice, you know 
* beſt whether it is worth your while to 
make a proper ſubmi to her or 
© not.” n 3 

© I will never an improper one, 
ſaid Henrietta. 775 

Fo be ſure, faid his lordſhip, © your 


_ © own wiſdom is to be judge of that.” 


No, my lord, replied Henrietta 
„you ſhall, if you pleaſe, be judge—if 
© my conſcience ke 
Pray, let me hear nothing about 
© your conſcience,' interrupted the earl; 
© 1tis not my buſineſs to ſet matters even 
© between you and your conſcience; 
0 four aunt's mn confeſſor, who 1s 
ikely to be her heir, is ſkilful in thoſe 
things: yet I would not adviſe you to 
conſult him neither, for he is an in- 
tereſted perſon ; but remember, that 
you may either ſecure to yourſelf a 
6 good eſtate,, and marry a very deſerv- 
ing young nobleman, or continue in 
the obſcurity and want your father leſt 


you in, which is all the legacy he be- 


«© queathed you. Think well of this, 
and then let your conſcience determine. 
© I do not 28 to do any thing 
© againſt it. | 8 
My reſolution is already fixed, fad 
Henrietta: my conſcience will neither 
« permit me to change my religion, nor 
© to counterfeit a change of it. 
Do you infinuate by that,, ſald bu 
lordſhip, haſtily, that I adviſed you i 
do either the one or the other?”  _ 
My aunt already knows my mind, 
ſaid Henrietta, evading « queſtion which 
ſhe could not anſwer truly without of- 
fending him: © I have nothing to hope 
© for So your lordſhip's interpolation, 
© unleſs ſhe has been pleaſed to 2 
© this point; and I ſhall c | Fg 
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e W it, he be- 

: thed me piety and virtue. 
mie is 2 . did not leave you 

© prudence ,* ſaid the earl, who 

found ſomething very provoking in this 

laſt ſpeechz © you would not then have 

« di * your aunt by your ſcanda- 

© ſous elopement from her, which has 


reduced you to the miſerable condition 


© you are now in, ſo that your friends 
. not how to take notice of = 
« Friends! my lord,” | 


rietta, riſing in her temper; * I have no 


© friends, I have only relations.” 

© That is likely to be their misfor- 
tune, ſaid his lordſhip, who was 
at this ſarcaſm: © your unduti- 
« tulneſs to your aunt makes you un- 
* worthy of the notice of your relations 
and I declare to you plainly, that from 
* this moment I will never concern my- 


© ſelf about you. 


Hentietta diſdained to make any an - 
ſwer to this unjuſt and cruel ſpeech; but 
curthed in filence, and withdrew; leav- 
ng the carl very well ſatisfied with him- 
ſelf for the tender and parental —f he 
had acted towards his brother's daugh- 
ter, and furniſhed with excellent 
for never ſeeing her more. . | 

* I had provided a match for her, 
kid he, that very evening, to an humble 
friend, who he knew would not fail to 
ſpread the pot not uaworthy of a 
daughter of my own. She rejected my 
* propoſal, She refuſed to make any 
* ſubmiſſion to her aunt, whom I would 
© have prevailed upon to be reconciled 
| to her. Let her ſuffer the conſequen- 
* ces of her obſtinacy and folly ; I have 
* done all that I ought to do, and am 
* juſtified to the world.” 

His lordſhip forgot to add, that the 
ſubmiſſion which was ex from her 
was nothing more than the change of her 
religion, and the match ſhe ſo obſtinately 
refuſed could not be effected without ſhe 
purchaſed a fortune by an impious hy- 
pocrify, | Nevertheleſs, the omiſſion of 
infling circumſtances gave ſuch a 
to Henxietta's behaviour, that ſhe 
was conſidered by all who heard her. 
uncle's account of it, as an unha 


, Young creature, who would ruin herſelf, 


and be the blot of a-noble family. 

As for bur fair heroine, ſhe foreſaw 
that her uncle would juſtify his negle& 
af her at her expence. She had every 
kay: Hin her; rank, fortune, power; 


- 
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that 1. 2 which prevails _ 


inſt the unfortunate, and that as ge- 


neral ſervility which adopts the paſſions 


of the But theſe reflections filled 
her with no uneaſy apprebenſions; for 
there is this advantage in virtue, 
a or itſelf," 25 nerds not tho 
applauſe or ſupport of others; it's own 
conſciouſneſs is it's. beſt reward. | 


5. H A P, vi. 


IN. WHICH LORD Bow SHEWS At- 
SELF A TRUE MODERN LOVER. - 


ENRIET TA, before the went 


| home, waited upon Lady 5, 
'to acquaint her that ſhe had left Mrs. 


Autumn. She avoided mentioning that 
lady's peculiarities, which had made it 


impoſſible to pleaſe her; but with great | 


fumplicity related the error ſhe had be: 

ilty of, and the ſuſpicions ſhe had 
incurred by it, which occaſioned her diſ- 
miſſion. -. *' | | 

Lady o. diverted berſelf for ſome 
time with the extreme delicacy 
whimfical friend; and then told Hen - 
rietta, that having ſlill a good opinion of 
her prudence and modeſty, notwithſtand- 
ing the reaſons Mrs. Autumn had to 
ſulpe& her, ſhe would place her about. 
a young lady, a relation of her own. 

Henrietta thanked her in very reſpe&-- 
ful terms, and took her leave, after ſhe 
had, at Lady D——'s defire, left her a 
direction to her lodgings, that ſhe might 
know where to for her-when it was 
neceſſar 


At * return, ſhe found the faithful 
Mrs. Willis full of anxious impatience 
to hear the ſucceſs of her viſit to the earl. 
Henrietta, through reſpect to her uncle, 
concealed the 


Mrs. Willis ſhrugged up her ſhoul- 


ders: * Then it was as you 9 | 
me 


ſaid ſne; your uncle has propo | 
© abſurd match to you, and you have 


© forfeited his future favour by not 


« complying with it,” * 
© You will be ſurprized to hear that 
Lord B—— has made an application 


to my uncle, ſaid Henrietta. 


« Surprised l' repeated Mrs, Willis; 


« why, to be ſure: conſidering how your 


* affairs are circumltanced, this is a ge- 


N 


nerous 


att 
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| greateſt part of hisdiſcourſe- * - 
to her, but owned that ſhe had noexpec-. - 
tations from him. : 


* - 


_ MENRIETTA: 


. * nerous way of proceeding. Well, I lord, went herſelf to open the door. He 
© hope you begin now to have a fayour- bolted out of the chair; and, with a lock 
© able opinion both of his love and ho- and accent full of impatience, aſked her, 
© nour. 4 if the young lady that lodged there was 

I I am fureT think highly of his pru- at home? 
© dence,” replied Henrietta, erruing 5 + Mifs Courteney, Sir?” faid Mrs. 
© Only mark the caution with which he Willis. Do age 
acts in this affair: my poverty gave * Yes," replied he, haſtily; * is ſhe 
him hopes that I ſhould be an eaſy con- * at home? can I ſee her? Pray tell her © 
© queſt; and that paſſion which firſt ma- a gentleman from enquires for 
© nifeſted itſelf in an open attempt upon her.“ 

* my hononr, ſought afterwards to al- Mrs. Willis deſired him to walk into 

© lure me with bribes. It is not 2 the parlour; ſaid ſhe would acquaint the 
that perſons who hold money to be the young lady with his being there; and, 

© greateſt good, ſhould think it more a few moments afterwards, Henrietta 
© than an equivalent for virtue. Here, appeared, | 4 

+ © however, ke was diſappointed again, Lord B—— flew to meet her, with 
© to his great aſtoniſhment, no doubt, the air of a lover conſcious of the ri 
© and marriage is this honourable lover's he had to be well received; and takin 
© laſtreſource ; but this he does not offer her hand, which he reſpectfully kiſſed— 

till he is' ſure I ſhall have a fortune, if © Now," cried he, exultingly, * can 
not equal to thatof my rival the packer's * you doubt the axdour of my — 
daughter, yet at leaſt ſufficient to juſ- For ou? and will you not at length 
© tify his choice in. the opinion of the * confeſs that it is poſſible for a man to 
© prudential part of the world; and per- * deſerve you? | 
6 wh he expects I ſhould purchaſe the « Certainly, my lord,“ replied Hen- 
6 mighty bletſing of his hand by the ſa- rietta, * it is very poſſible.” 
© erifice, the temporary ſacrifice at leaſt, May I periſh if I think ſo!" ſaid he; 
© of thoſe principles for which I have “ but how poorly would words e 
© already ſuffered ſo much.” * my adoration of you! Judge of the 
Have you any reaſon for this ſhock- * purity, the ardour of my love, by 
© ing fuſpiciou?* interrupted Mrs. Wil- what I have done to make you mine. 
: | 1 | Have you not ſeen your uncle, Miſs 
© T think I have, rephed Henrietta: © Counteney ?” | | 
© a reconciliation with my aunt is, it © I have, my lord,” replied Henrietta, 
© ſeems, a neceſſary preliminary to his © You havel' repeated his lordſhip; 
© addreſſes; and yet he heard from my- and in that grave, cold accent, too! 
© ſelf upon what condition that recon- * Surely my ſentiments and deſigns are 
© ciliatian could only be effected. Hen- * till unknown to you: it is impoſſible 
rietta, ſuddenly interrupting herſelfa * elſe that you ſhould be thus inſenſible, 
eried out—* There he is ; there is Lord * nay ungrateful, I will ſay—for I have 
CB. given no common proofs of love, I 
Where? where ?' ſaid Mrs. Willis, think.“ | a 
running to the window. It is certainly Indeed, my lord, replied Henrietta, 
© he, faid Henrietta; he paſſed by in who had a mind to teaze this generous 
© a chair.“ | lover a little, you ſhall not ſuffer for 
That-ibſtant they heard a loud rap at © your noble difintereſtedneſs—yon ſhall 
the door. D | © not/reſign Miſs Cordwain and ber im- 
As I live,” cried Mrs. Willis, in a menſe an for me. | 
violent flutter, he is come to viityou. * Name not her fortune,” cried 
1 hope you will ſee him, Miſs Cour- B——; * were it millio 1 would re- 

\ © teney: hear what he has to ſay, pray * fuſe it for you.” S 
do; there can be no harm in that, Nay, now your lordſhip is quite 
© am fore,” | —____- © 'rgmantick,” ſaid Henrietta, © to pre- 

Well, well,” ſaid Henrietta, ſmil- fer to a rich heireſs an unhappy your 
ing at her ſolicitude, * I will ſee him; © woman, deſerted by her relations, an 
« 2 him be ſhewn into the other parlour, * reduced to ſeek a ſubſiſtence by her la- 
« if von pleaſe.” | © hour.. 425 PE 
Mrs, Willis, curious to ſee this young Call not my paſſion — 
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| Lord B-—, © becauſe it ſoars 
above common conceptions : a mind ſo 
© elevated as yours might give it a juſter 
© epithet.” 

© Were my aunt,” purſued Henrietta, 


to leave me her whole eſtate, you would 


full make no inconſiderable ſacrifice 
© by quitting Miſs Cordwain for me, 


© fince my. fortune would then be in- 
© ferior to her's. But you know, my 


Jord, I have no expectations from Lady 
Meadows: I have declared to my uncle 
© the hard conditions upon which, ſhe 
© offers to make me her heir, conditions 


© that I never will accept of; and there- 


© fore I may well call your pafhon ro- 
© mantick, when, under ſuch circum- 
* ſtances, you could think of making 
© an application to my uncle. 

0 To be ſure, Madam, faid Lord 
B——, whoſe countenance expreſſed at 
once ſurprize, confuſion, and diſappoint- 
ment, I did apply to the earl, not 
© perſonally indeed. I contrived it fo 
that a friend of mine, who is very in- 
© timate with his lordſhip, ſhould give 
© him a hint of your fituation, and the 
© ſentiments I entertained for you: and, 
* from the account my friend gave me 
© of his ſucceſs in his b I con- 
* ceived that you might be prevailed 
* upon—that is, that you would con- 
* tider, For might I not hope, my dear 
© Miſs Courteney, that you would not 
* be inſenſible of my affection? 


Here his lordſhip pauſed, and looked 


on Henrietta with a languiſhing air, 
ſeeming to wiſh and expect that her ten- 
dernefs, would ſpare him a farther ex- 

ation ; but our fair heroine, who did 
not chuſe to collect his meaning from the 
abrupt and unconneRed ſentences he had 
uitered, continued maliciouſly filent, as 


| if ſhe waited for the end of his diſcourſe. 


e, geſumed be, that T have not 
deen happy enough to inſpire you with 
%any tender ſentiments for me, Par- 
den me, Miſs Courteney, but I muſt 


be ſo free as to tell you that, if you 


er not prepoſſeſſed in favour of 


" another perſon, the proofs I have given 
ö you of my affection would not be re- 
Wel with ſuch indifference.” 
needs not any ſuch prepoſ- 

* ſion,” replied Hegrietta, Te at 
this int, © to make me receive with in- 
difference the roofs-you have hitherto 


* ven me of that afftRion your lord- 


ip voalts of. Am I toreckon among 
Hl proofs, my" lord, the inte you 
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© offered me at Mrs. Eccles's, and the 


6 ſtrange declaration you made me in 
© the country? | x 


Ah, how cruel is this recapitulation 
* now!” cried Lord B: do I not 
do juſtice to your birth, your beauty 


and virtue, by my preſeat honourable - 


© intentions?” | 
* It is not enough for me, my lord,” 


ſaid Henrietta, that your intentions 
are honourable now to have merited 
* my eſt-em, they ſhould always have 


© been ſo :, but, to ſpeak plainly, I am 
* ſtill doubtful of your intentiens.“ 


* Doubtful (till of my intent ions l' re- 


peated Lord B-——: © have I not de- 
© clared them to your uncle, Madam? 
© have I not ſolicited his intereit with 
© you?” TY | 

* Suppoſe that obtained, my lord,“ 
ſaid Henrietta, and that it has all the 
© weight with me you could wiſh,” 

* Why, then, we ſhall be happy, my 
angel, cried he, taking her hand, and 


preſſing it to his lips. Lou will be 


reconciled to your aunt, and I. may 
* hope for my father's conſent i our 
union.) | | | 

© A reconciliation with, my aunt is 
* impollible,” ſaid Henrietta, withdraw- 
ing her hand. 


gay not that it is impoſſible,” replied . 


Lord B-——, but that you have not 


© complaiſance enough for me to attempt 
6 pt? | | 


© DidI not know it to be impoſſible,” 


reſumed Henrietta, © I wau} l attempt it 
for my own ſake; but nothing leſs 
than the ſacrifice of my * will 


© ſatisfy my aunt: on this condition in- 


© deed ſhe promiſes to ſettle her whole 


* eſtate upon me; I think I once told 
«© your lordthip fo,” 


© Vou did. my dear Miſs Courteney,* 
interrupted Lord Gong. and I adore 7 
ren 


© you for your ſteady ad 


| to your 
6 principles.“ ä . 


Henrietta was a little ſtartled at ſo un- 
expected a declaration; but Lord B-—— 


did not ſuffer her to remain long in the 
error his laſt wards had occaſioned. 

© If Lady Meadows was not ſuch a 
© bigot,” purſued be, excuſe my free- 


dom, Miſs, we might expect that ſhe 
© would receive my propoſals with plea. 


* ſure, and make ſuch conceſſions in fa» 
© your of her niece, as might engage my 
© father's confent to our marriage; but 
© fince this is hopeleſs, is it reaſon- 


* able that you ſhould be the P% 
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* comply with your aunt's deſires, all 
1 obſtacles to our union will be removed; 
« temporary compliance is all that is 
©* neceſſary to ſecure' to you a fortune, 
© andarank in hfeſuitable to your birth. 
Do not imagine that I wiſh to ſee you 
© a proſelyte to the religion ſhe profeſſes: 
© no, if any, thing could weaken m 
* paſſion, your being capable of ſuch a 
© change, upon intereſted motives, would 
do it. I love you; I repeat it again, 
I love yo for your piety.” | 
© Then, to be ſure, my lord,” repli- 
ed Henrietta, you think that a little 


«* diſſimulation in this caſe would be a 


K virtue. 


© In your circumſtances,” reſumed. 


Lord B-—, it certainly would; for 
< while your principles are unchanged, 
what do you ſacrifice, in yielding to 
your / aunt, but externals only? This 


demands of you: let me add alſo, that 
you owe it to a man who loves you 
with the ardour I do. And furely, 
to induſtriouſly ſeek occaſions of ſuf- 
fering for a religion, which, if you 
— be contented with ſecretly pro- 
feſſing, you would be happy yourſelf, 
and make others happy alſo, is to give 
the world reaſon to ſutpeR that oftenta- 
tion has a greater ſhare in your reſolves 
than piety. Therefore, my dear Miſs 
Courteney, you lee it is not the ſacrifice 
of your religion that I require of you, 
but. of the reputation of ſuffering for 


FE a M K „„ 


t. 

« Well, my lord, replied Henrietta, 
who had liſtened to him with great calm- 
neſs, if ever I was in doubt of your 


# intenticns, you have clearly explained © 


© them now: of them, and of the ſen- 
© timents you have avowed, you ma 
collect my opinion, when I» declare 
to you, that if you had worlds to 
beſtow on me, 1 would not be your 
wife. 

Is this your reſolution, Miſs Cour- 
teney? ſaid his lordſhip. VERS 
It is, my lord,“ ſhe replied; a 
+ reſolution juſtifiable upon your own 


6 at principle, intereft. It is my in- 
c — f conſult, when I prefer 62 
© and fervitude to the fortune my aunt 
© can give me; becauſe the ſilent teſti- 
* mony of a quiet conſcience, is, in my 
opinion, of infinitely more value than 
© riches, It is intereſt by which I am 
influenced, when I reſuſe your offered 


I — 


« in «a « * 


facrifice your intereſt, your ps, 


| HENRIETTA. 
her obſtinacy ? By ſeeming only to alliance, becauſe T am ſure I could 
SY ol 4 , : be 'bhappy with k'maw Whom en 
"4 * 


eſteem. 
* Hold, Madam, hold,” in 
Lord B=—>, this is too uch: I hare 


not deſerved this treatment; but 1 


bell for a ſervant to attend 


thank you for itz yes, from my ſoul 
© I thank you for it; it has helped tore. 
* ſtore my ſenſes, I have been fooliſh, 
© very fooliſh, I confeſs.* - 

His lordſhip, indeed, looked'foolifh 
enou an when he pronounced theſe words, 
which were ſucceeded by a pauſe of (eye. 
ral minutes : then ſuddenly ſtarting from 
his ſeat, and bowing with an affected 
negligence - 

The beſt apology I can make, Ma. 
© dam,” ſaid he, for the importunate 
* viſit I have paid you, is to allure you 
I never will repeat it. 

Henrietta curtſied gravely without 
anſwering him; and having rung the 

Rim to the 
door, went into the room where ber 
friend was fitting. Lord B ſtopped, 
looked back, and, finding the had with- 
drawn, he ruſhed outhaſtily, and flung 
himſelf into his chair, glad of his ef 
and congratulating himſelf upon the vic- 
tory he had 23 over his paſſion; for, 


in the firſt emotions of his grief at part- | 


ing, he had almoſt refolved to declare he 
would marry her without any fortune: 
but her diſappearing fo ſuddenly, gave 
him time for a moment's refle&ion, and 
that was ſufficient to hinder him from 


being guilty of an imprudence which he 


now trembled at the thoughts of. 
It is ſo difficult for mean and fefiſh 
perſons to conceive that any thing but 
rivate advantage can influence the reſo- 
2 of others, that, notwithſtanding 
the proof Henrietta had given of her at- 
tachment to her religion, and her inv o- 
lable regard to truth, yet ſtill Lord B 
ſuppoſed there muſt be ſome other latent 
motive for a conduct, in his opinion, 
highly ridiculous, and very inconliſtent 
with that good ſenſe which it was ap- 
parent the poſſeſſed. | 


Sometimes he fancied he had a rival; 


and then, to clear a doubt ſo tormentingy 


he was oy the point of returning to = 


her, to her his band upon her 0 
conditions: but his avarice reſtrain 
him from making ſo dangerous a trial 
ſhe might accept his offer; and, 

all the paſſion he felt for her, he could 


not reſolve to mary ber without a fore 


tune. wh 3 


To 
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' To ſtifle a thought which ſuggeſted to 
lim defigns ſo deſtructive to his intereſt, 
he endeavoured to perſuade himſelf that 
her obſtinacy, in refuſing to temporize 
1 little when ſuch mighty. advantages 
were in view, was the effect of female 
natity, which ſovght diſtinction at the 
expence of ſolid happineſs, In this opi- 
nion he was confirmed by his friend, 


her uncle with. regard to his propoſals, 
and to-whom he now communicated the 
reſult of his interview with Henrietta. 
t Depend upon it,” ſaid this ſagacious 
on, ay | rade will deſcend 
from her romantick flights, when ſhe 
finds ſhe bas almoſt ſoared out of hu- 
man ken; and is much more likely to 
de laughed at for her extravagant folly, 
than admired and applauded for her 
' extraordinary piety: Follow my ad- 
vice, purſued -4z © ſuffer your miſtreſs 


| if intereſt does not make her wiſh to 
* recal you, vanity will. Few women 


( cape them; and, to recover their in- 
| fluence, they often make conceſſions, 
* which, in the zenith of their power, 
* they would have thought impoſſible.” 


his friend's ſcheme, and reſolved to con- 
finue his addreſſes to Miſs Cordwain, to 
Henrietta, he ſaid; but, in reality, 

was as much in love with her fortune, 
1 with the perſon of our fair heroine z 
and was not willing to hazard the loſs 


whether he ſhould ever poſſeſs the other. 
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N in her interview with Lord B, 
good woman, who had flattered. her- 
that the affair would have ended more 
Y (though more honaurably it 
"M9 not) for her fair friend, conjured 


— with tears of anxious tenderneſs, not 


Ak of going to ſer viſe agam, bur to 
þ »y the counteſs, whom - conduct 
7 e ſon. muſt neceſſarily 
ny mghly, to employ her good 
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vour, that a reconciliation might be ef. 


rietta, I would readily conſent to it. 


whom he had employed to ſound the earl 


| to believe you have broke her chaius; 


' can endure that à lover ſhould ef- - 
Lord B-— improved a little upon 
of the one, while it was yet doubtful * 


WHICK CONCLUDES THE FOURTH | 


ENRIETTA having acquaint- | 
Mrs. Willis with what had 


Meadows in her fa- 


* 


fefted, without thoſe ſhocking condi- 
Los which had at firſt been propoſed to 


| IF I. thought ſuch an application 
« would be fucceſsful,” rephed Hen- 


For you may eaſily imagine, my dear 
Mrs. Willis, that this low condition 
* 1s not my, choice: but I know my 
© aunt's temper; whatever ſhe deſires, 
© ſhe defires with ardour; and makes a 
merit of perſiſting obſtinately in a re- 
© ſolution ſhe has once formed. Her 
ride will be a more powerful advocate 
For me than any thing the counteſs. 
can urge; to that I formerly owed my 
deliverance from dependence, more 
mortifying than ſervitude. This pride 
will no doubt be ſenſibly wounded, 
© when ſhe finds that I am determined 
in my choice; if any thing can make 
her recede from her purpole, it will be 
the ſhame of ſeeing her niece reduced ſo 
© low. But ſurely it is not the way to 
© convince her I am really determined, 
* if I allow my friends to teaze her with 
© ſolicitations, when ſhe has already de- 
* clared. her reſolution in ſuch ſtrong 
© terms: ſhe will believe that I have en- 
© gaged them to make this trial; ſhe will 
6 be offended with their interpoſition, - 
© and perhaps be the leſs inclined to raiſe 
me — this obſcure condition, as ſhe 
© will not have the merit of doing it from 
c 
c 
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her oH generoſity and tenderneſs, but 
at the inſtances of others. Time only, 
my dear Mrs, Willis, can produce any 
favourable change in my cireumſtan- 
ces; it will either ſoften the hearts of 
my relations, or it will blunt my ſenſp - 
of the meanneſs of my condition, by 
familiarizing me to it. This Lam ſure , 
of at leaſt, that, in the' conſciouſneſs 
of doing right, I ſhall always find an 
unfailing fource of happineſs, however 

© Providence may think fit to diſpoſe of 

© me,” BE 6:3 

Ah, never. doubt but you are the 

© care of Providence, my dear Miſs, 

cried Mrs. Willis:“ 5 ae and 

© piety muſt ſooner or later be happyz _ 

. = and your own prudence diert 

vou.“ 8 — o Md 
f I have not always been prudent,” 

ſaid Henrietta, ſigbing; but misfor- 

tunes, as you once told me, teach us 

1 wiſdom. | a 

Mrs, Willis, obferving an unuſual. - _ 
| 4 2 penfaveneſs 
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penſiveneſs ſtealing over the ſweet fea- 
tures of Henrietta on this reflection, 
changed the diſcourſe to a leſs intereſt- 
ing ſybje&, and employed her utmoſt 


aſliduity and tenderneſs to make the time 


ſhe ſtayed with her paſs agreeably. 

A week being elapſed, and no meſſage 
coming from Lady 5, Henrietta 
began to apprehend that ſhe ſhould be diſ- 
appointed of a place, in which ſhe ex- 

Red more ſatisfaction than ſhe had 

ound in thoſe ſhe had hitherto been in, 
when ſhe was ſurprized with a viſit From 


the Counteſs of 


. She fl.w to receive her with reſpect- 
— joy. The lady tenderly preſſed her 
and. 
© T had buſineſs in the city,” ſaid ſhe, 
© and I took this opportunity to call on 
* you—And how do you do, my dear 
© good girl?” purſued ſhey * have yoga 
© any agrecable news to tell me? has 
© your family relented yet?” 7 
© I have no reaſon to think they have, 
Madam,“ replied Henrietta. 
Shocking inſenſibility V exclaimed 
the countels, lifting np her eyes; * you 
© have been very ill uſed roo by Mrs. 
© Autumn, my fifter tells me.. 
Henrietta ſmiled, but was ſilent. 
Well, Miſs Courtenty,' reſumed the 
eounteſs, will you come and{/live with 
* me as my friend and companion? I 
ko. your generous fcorn of depen- 
« dence; but it is the unworthinefſs of 
the donor only, that can make henefits 
fit heavy on à mind like yours: there 


is often as much greatneſs of ſoul in 


© receiving as in conferring benefits; 
* and when true friendſhip is the motive 
« for giving, it is pride, not generoſity, 
© to refuſe, | 

Do me the juſtice to believe, Ma- 


| C dam,“ replied Henrietta, that I re- 


© cceive this inſtance of your goodneſs 
5 with the deepeſt gratitudez but thee 


« I underſtand you,” interrupted the 


> 


ounteſs— my ſon; but I hope, when 
he is married, you will have no ob- 


4 jeQion to living with me as my friend,” 


The counteſs, in ſpeaking theſe words, 
looked earneſtly on Henrietta, 

© No, certainly, Madam,” cried ſhe, 
eagerly; © I ſhall mink myſelf happy in 


.© living with you in any fituation.? . 


© | know not what to think of my 


'* ſon's conduct in this affair,” reſumed 
me counteſs; every thing is ſettled be- 


. 
18 


. 


. 
* 


© tween my lord and the-young lady? 
* father; but he (till finds — ro. 4 
delay the match.” Her eyes, as the 
prononnced, theſe words, ſeemed to &. 
mand an hy gg of Henrietta. 
Lem afraid, Madam," replied the, 


* that I have been partly the cauſe of 


; 9 1 didly ſ. 

That is candidly aid,” intertuyted 
the counteſy; * have you ſeen my fon 
© lately?” | ; 

* I have; Madam, anſwered Hen. 
riettaz / but your ladyſhi be en- 
0 tiely eaſy." | n 

* Eaſy!” repeated the counteſi © why 
do you imagine that I am ſo inſenfible 
* of your merit —But you know, my 


good girl, Lord B is in honour 


a engaged to Miſs Cordwain,” 

His lordſhip's partiality for me, 
ſaid Henrietta, has induced him to 
* carry this matter farther than (as be it 
* circumſtanced) I think he ſhovld hart 
* done, He has cauſed my uncle to by 
© applied to; but this has produced no- 
thing, Madam. I told Lord B— 
upon what conditions my aunt had 
offered to ſettje her eſtate upon me 
and his lordſhip is convinced that | 
© cannot comply with them. My ielo- 
© lution is fixed, my Lord B know 
©it-is ſo, and you have no hing to fear 
Madam, from any imprudence on his 
© fide, or any angenerolity on mine. l 
* ventured to promiſe that I would de- 
* ſerve the confidence you was pleaſed 
* to place in me on thi&occaſion, and | 
© hope I have and ſhall continue to de. 
fre k. | 

Notwithſtanding the delicate mannet 


in which Henrietta ſtated the affair be · 


tween her and Lord B-—, yet the 
counteſs diſcovered that her ſon had ſhewn 
more prudence than generoſity, or even 
love, in his behaviour; and, by a ſtrange 
contradiction in the human heart, ſhe at 
once approved and condemned, wi 
leaſed with, yet aſhamed of his condut 
ut, charmed with Henrietta's noble dif- 
intereſtedneſs, her candour and fncenty,, 
ſhe embraced her with the wy 
a mother, and perhaps with 1 | 
tenderneſs rage it * not likely e 
ſhould be her mother. : 
© I am impatient," ſaid ſhe, «.till 1 
© can have youſSith me, that I may have. 
© it in my power to ſhew you how gre 
© T both love and eſteem you. 
Henrietta thanked her with mee 
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fineſt; and then told ber of Lady 


5: intentions to recommend her to 
a young lady, a relation of her's. 

= oh | Miſs Belmonr, you mean, 
laid the counteſs; my ſiſter mentioned 
© it to me: the is an agreeable you 

« woman, has a very fortune, an 

is entirely miſtreſs of herſelf. She will 
© he much better pleaſed to receive you 
in the character of a companion than a 
« ſervant, when ſhe knows your birth 
aud merit.” 

I will owe obligations of that kind 
to none but yourſelf, Madam," _ 
Henrietta; and I beg this young lady 
may know no more of me than what 
© is juſt neceſſary to recommend me to 
© her good opinion as a ſervant,” 

The counteſs conteſted this point with 
her for ſome time; but finding her not 
to be diſuaded from her deſign, © Well,” 
faid ſhe, kindly, © you ſhall be indulged 
* this once, but remember I claim your 
© promiſe to come to me when a certain 
© gbjeftion is removed; in the mean time 


\ © we will ſettle you with Miſs Belmour 


© in the way you chuſe. She will be 
* with_my, ſiſter to-morrow morning; 
rod if you come likewiſe, Lady D 


vill introduce you to her.” 
Henrietta ſaid ſhe would not fail to 
attend Lady D-—, Upon which the 


counteſs roſe up, kiſſed her at parting, 
and defired ſhe would look upon her as 
one of her moſt faithful friends. 

Our fair heroine had reaſon to be ſa- 
tixfied with the kind manner in which 
Lady D. recommended her to Miſs 
Belm6ur, as well as with the reception 
that young lady gave her. She carried 
her home with her in her coach, and be- 
haved to her with an affability that Hen- 
netta could na otherwiſe account for, 


wn by ſuppoſing the counteſs had diſ- 
cov 


her true name and circumſtances 
tw her. In this, however, ſhe was miſ⸗- 
taken ; her young miſtreſs was in love; 
ſhe had occaſion for a confident, Hen- 
retta's youth and gentleneſs promiſed 
1 Fon be * 1 Ie 304 

$, ſenſe and the elegance 

her * behaviour ſo leſſened the 
diſtance between the miſtreſs and ſervant, 
that her pride was not wounded by the 
familiarity with whichſhe condeſcended. 
to treat her, as the neceſſary prelude to 
F ee the was e 


Henrietta lifiened with complaiſance 


dhe overflowings of a heart tender by 
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nature, and wholly poſſeſſed, as the 


thought, by a deſerving object; but when 
Miſs Belmour, in the courſe of frequent 


converſations on this exhauſtleſs theme, 


gave her to underſtand that this lover of 
whom ſhe boaſted was the huſband of 
another lady, from whom he had been 
parted ſeveral years, ſurprize, horror, 
grief, were ſo ſtrongly impreſſed on her 
countenance, that her lady began to re- 
pent of a confeſſion ſhe had made; in full 
confidence that her ſentiments, whatever 
they were, mult needs be approved by 
her ſervant. 

But it being now vſeleſs as well as 


dangerous to retract what ſhe had ſaid, 


ſhe was under a neceſſity of ſubmitting 
to the mortifying taſk of defending her 
conduct to one whoſe duty as well as in- 
tereſt ſhe had amoment before conceived 
it to be, to acquieſce in, or rather ap- 
plaud all ſhe did. 


She began with telling Henrietta, that 


Mr. Morley had, when very youn 
been forced, by an avaricious father, ts 


marry a woman whom. he could not love, 


and with whom he had been ſo miſerable, 


that a ſeparation was agreed to by the 
ba aha rudy ſides. ae 


Henrietta ſighed ſympathetically atthis 


account. Miſs Belmour, encoura 

by this mark of her ſenſibility, proceeded, 

with great fluency of language, to ex- 
tiate on the reſiſtleſs N DNN her 
ver's ſophiſtry had furniſhed her with 

arguments to prove, that the marriage 

he had been forced into was not binding 


in the ſight of Heaven, and that he was - 


at li to beſtow his affections elſe- 
where. She treated marriage as a mere 
human inſtitution, adopte 
ments of Eloiſa, talked of an union of 
hearts, eternal conſtancy, generous con- 
fiderice, Henrietta heard her with pa- 


tience; but being out of breath at laſt, 
ſhe ſtopped, and ſeemed to expect a re- 


ply. 


becoming her ſtation, but at the ſame 
time with all the firmneſs of virtue, op- 
poſed the ſpecious ments ſhe had 


u , 

* purity of ber own ſentiments, 
ſuggeſted to her: theſe, however, made 
very little impreſſion on Miſs Belmour. 
She -yawned, ſmile l contemptuouſly, 


and was ſeveral times ready to interrupt 


her with an authoritative air, but refi ain 


ed, from the conſideration that her wo- 
man was now, Ny PRYOR of - 
zh 1 
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the ſenti - 


Our fair heroine, with all the humility 


'with others which reaſon, religion, 75 
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her ſecret, become her companion, if not 
ſomething more. 
Henrietta, deſpairing toreſcue her un- 
happy miſtreſs, by motives of piety, from 
the ſnares that were laid for her, ſought 
even to intereſt her paſſions in the cauſe 
of virtue. | 
_ © You depend, Madam.“ purſued ſhe, 


KC upon your lover's conſtancy ; but what 


© ſecurity can you have that he will be 


\+ conſtant? 


What ſecurity interrupted Miſs 
Belmour, rouſed to attention by ſo in- 
tereſting a queſtion; © his vows. 

© Theſe vows, Madam, ſaid Hen- 
rietta, * will expire with the paſhon that 


* cauſed them: he will be conſtant as 


long as he loves, but how long he will 


— 


'< affeftions.,” 


© love, is the doubt.” 

© I am really vain enough to imagine,” 
replied Miſs Belmour, bridling, that 
© thoſe few attraftions I have received 
© from nature, ſince they have gained, 
© will fix his heart: I am quite free from 
any apprebenſions of that ſort, I can 
© affure you.” 
Fou have charms, Madam,” faid 
Henrietta, * that entitle you to a worthier 


con queſt than of a man who, not hav- 
6 ing it in his power to marry you, yet 


* diſhonourably ſeeks to enſnare your 


1 


© Tt is natural to wiſh to be beloved 


© by thoſe we love, replied Miſs Bel- 


mour: * I am convinced Mr. Morley 
© loves me. x | 

© If. he loved you ſincerely, Madam,” 
ſaid Henriettta, he would not make 
© you unhappy true love never ſeeks the 
© puin of it's object: diſintereſtedneſs is 
© the teſt of love; try Mr. Morley's by 
5 tat. E 


Mr. Morley has no mean, ſelfiſh 


* deſigns, upon my fortune, cried Miſs 


Belmour. || 
His deſigns are mean and ſelfiſh in 


the higheſt degree, replied Henrietta, 


* ſince he expects that to make him happy 
© you ſhould ſacrifice your peace, your 
© honour, and your reputation; and 
* ſhould\ he ſucceed in theſe deſigns, 
* whicn Heaven forbid, rhe negle& he 
© will ſoon treat you with will convince 
© you, that love, when not founded on 


© eſteem, cannot be laſting: for the con- 


© tempt which even, libertines feel for 
© thole whom they have ſeduced, is a 
© proof of that ſecret homage which all 
men pay. to virtue. 


* If I thought Mr. Morley would ever 
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'« fall in the reſpe& and adoration he 


me now, faid Miſs. Belmour, « 
© ſhould hate him.” a.” 4 


be only way to preſerve that je. 


1 ſpect, Madam, replie Henrietta, i 11 
© not to allow him to encourage any pre 
* ſimptuous hopes : if you wiſh to keep 
© his heart, engage his eſteem; he 

©. one time or other, perhaps, be at li. 
© berty to offer you his hand. 

© Ah, Henrietta!" interrupted Miß 

Belmour, ſigbing, that time is vey 
© diſtant, I fear: but you have put 
* ſtrange thoughts into my head; I have 
© been to blame to ſuffer Mr. 

to talk to me ſo freely of bis paſſion; 
indeed I think he has been leſs refpe&. 
ful, fince I ſuffered him to i 
that I preferred him to all the men 1 
ever ſaw; I own to you freely, that it 
was my apprehenſions of loſing hin 
that made me liſten to his arguments; 
for I thought, if I reduced him to de- 
ſpair, he would conquer his paſſion 
for me: but what if the very means 1 
have uſed to keep his heart, ſhould 
prove the cauſe of his (lighting me! 
Oh! you do not know what anxious, 
uneaſy doubts, you have raiſed in my 
mind! However, I am reſolved tq 
behave with more reſerve to him for 
the future, I will try whether his 
paſſion is ſtrong enough to ſublilt of 
itſelf; for you have convinced me that 
© the hopes with which I have hitherto 
* fed it, have been leſs likely to nounkh 
©than to cloy.” . 

Henrietta would have been better 

pleaſed if ſentiments more pure had ſug- 
geſted this deſign ; but it was a great 
point gained to prevail with her on any 
terms to diſcourage the addreſſes of 3 
man whoſe love was a crime. She flat- 
tered herſelf likewiſe that this unexpecded 
ſeverity in Miſs Belmour would produce 
an alteration in her , unworthy lover's 
behaviour, which might favour her views 
of exciting her reſentment againſt him; 
and in this ſhe was not miſtaken. 
Mr. Morley thought fit to be offended 
at the new plan of conduct Miſs Bel. 
mour had laid down for herſelf, and 
complained of it at firſt with that mix- 
ture of haughtineſs and ſubmiſſion which 
a man, who is * he is beloved, thinks 
he has a right t uſe; but, finding this 


had not the effect he deſired, he had fe- 
courſe to a perſonated indifference, 


ordergo alarm her with the fear of lol 
hum, 1 M01 8 Henfiettn, 


* 


a . 
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Henrietta, whom ſhe-acquainted with © clared then that he could not { 5 
change in his behaviour, told her my abſence, and ſeemed 3 
this was the time to humble her im- ed with grief, that I put off my jours 
ous lover. You muſt either give © ney for that time: but now, were * 
{him laws, Madam, ſaid ſhe, * or be to (tab himſelt at my feet, it ſhoul 
© contented to receive them of him: his * not alter my purpoſe. ., I will write to 
« aim was to degrade you to a miſtreſs; © IC) moment, and let him know 
© he will love you, you fee, upon no © my delign.” | 1 | 
other condition.” * Let mie intreat you, Madam,” ſaid 
©] ſee it! I fee it plainly!" inter- Henrietta, not to do that; go firſt, and 
Miſs Belmour, burſting into tears; * write ta him afterwards—And yet [ 
© where is now that aweful love he pro- could recommend a better way of pu · 
+ felled for me, when a look, a ſmile, * niſhing this inſolent lover. 
« was a ſufficient reward for all his ſuf- Tell me what better way, cried 
ferings! Dear Henrietta, tell me what Miſs Belmour, ' eagerly. "As 
I ſhall do to ſhew him how much I hate It is to marry, Madam, replied 


+ << - + -&& £7 


Avoid him, Madam, as much as lovers who addreſs you, him whom 


you happen to meet him in company, * will ſecure your peace, your ban 
© ſuffer him not to ſpeak to you apart, and reputation and ually pane 
© and receive no letters from him; per- the man, who made the ſacrifice of 

© kt in this conduct, and you will con- * theſe the neceſſary condition of his 
© yince him that you are reſolved not to love for you. , 
© purchaſe the continuance of his affec- This expedient was not at all 

tion by the ſacrifice of your honour, 
© If he is capable of a ſincere and gene- 


K „ CO. 
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the whole ſex for Mr. Morley x 


© rence that virtue which oppoſes his believe her: however, ſhe provi with 
* defires; and his eſteem will ſtrengthen her to promiſe that ſhe would keep her in- 
his love. | tended jou: ney ſecret till ſhe was juſt ready 
Ves, cried Miſs Belmour, he to depart, that it might not ſeem as if ſhe 
* ſhall find that he is not ſo ſure of me meant only to alarm her deſigning lover. 
is he has the preſumption to imagine. This promiſe ſhe obſerved ſo ill, that ſhe 
* I witl tell him ſo myſelf, and ſee him declared that very day at Lady 5 
* again; but it ſhall be only to declare her intention to ſpend a few months in 
* that I will never ſee him more. Give Paris. Mr, Morley, who was there, and 
me pen and ink, my dear Henrietta: whoſtill kept up his aſſumed indifference, 
* I will appoint him a meeting at Lady inſtead of endeavouring to alter her pur- 
*D-—$ this evening; and while the pole, as ſhe expected, coldly congratu- 
company is engaged at cards, I ſhall lated her on theypleaſures ſhe would en- 
* have an opportunity to tell him the re- joy in that enchanting metropolis. Miſs 
* ſolution I have formed, and doubt not Be 

* but I will ſpeak to him in the ſevereſt rage and diſappointment. | 

* terms my reſentment can ſuggeſt; he © I knew —. it would be, Madam, “ 
* ſhall know, to his confuſion, that I ſaid Henrietta, * if you talked of your 
dam in earneſt.” p « deſign, Mr. Morley thinks he ſees 
Indeed, Madam,” ſaid Henrietta, through the artifiee of it: all you can 
* that is not the way to perſuade him do now is 3 haſten your departure. 

* that you are in earneſt; let your actions I am reſo 


* him,” ſaid Mi our, after a little 
paule; © I will go th Paris. Laſt year 
ſome ladies of my acquaintance pro- 
1. to me to go there with them, and 
: 


* 
g ; 6 
* I have — of away to torment and leave directions for my trunks to 
8 * 
* 


if there is not a packet · boat ready to 
fail, I'll hire one at any price: I l 
not be at reſt till I have convinced this 


who braves me ſo inſolently now, de- 


© and deſpiſe him.. Henrietta. ©. Chuſe out of that crowd of - 
* poſſible," replied Henrietta. When * you think moſt deſerving. Marriage 


l. Miſs Belmour. - She declared ſhe 
h 
© rous paſſion, he will eſteem and reve- fake; and Henrietta had no difficulty .o 


Imour came home ready to burſt with 


ved I'll ſet out to-morrow . - 


" ſpeak for you; ſhun him carefully, and . morning, ſaid'Miſs Belmour. No 
© then he muſt be convinced that you do * matter for preparations; pack up a few 
not feign. © neceſſaties to take with us in the coach, 


be ſent after, When we come to Dover, 


- 
= 
hadalmoſt conſented; but the wretch, man I am really determined. to avoid 


ney 
' Ho 


Henrietta kept up this ſpirit; and after 


the had given proper directions to the 
| houſekeeper, and ſent orders for the 


coach to be ready early in the morning, 
ſhe buſied herſelf in packing up, her 
lady aſſiſting, in a violent flutter of ſpi- 
rits, and wiſhing impatiently for the hour 
of departure. 

Our fair heroine had ſome objections 
to taking this journey herſelf, but her 
concern for Miſs Belmour over-ruled 
them all. She was not willing to leave 
unfiniſhed the good work ſhe had begun; 
and ſhe was apprehenſive that, if the 

ng lady was left to the guidance of 
* paſſions, this ſudden ſally of re- 
fentment would end in a reconciliation 
fatal to her virtue. 

She would have been glad to ſee the 
counteſs before ſhe went, but there was 
no time for this viſit ; therefore ſhe con- 
tented herſelf with writing to that lady, 
and to her friend Mrs. Willis. The 
counteſs received the news of this jour- 
ey with great pleaſure, becauſe ſhe 
ped that abſence would effectually cure 


ker fon's paſſion for Henrietta, the con- 


+ To | HENRIETTA, 


ſequences of which the was fill ay 6 

henſive of, notwithſtanding he Wie 

- extraordinary prudence in the conduct 
it, N 


But Mrs. Willis was very uneaſy, le 
any thing ſhould happen that might make 
her nt the removing elf thus 
from allaher friends, and putting herſelf 
entirely in the power of a ſtranger. Had 
there been time for it, ſhe would have 
endeavoured to diſſuade Henrietta from 
going; but, recollecting that Mr. Damer 
was in France, and that they might poſ. 
fibly meet, ſhe reſolved to write to the 
old gentleman, and give him a full ac. 
count of every thing relating to the ſitu. 
ation of his fair 


even omitting his. ſon's doubtful beba. 


viour with regard to her; for ſhe knew - 


that, if they met, Henrietta would be 
ſilent upon that article; and yet it wa 
neceſſary he ſhould knowit, that he might 
be convinced her misfortunes were chief 

. to his ſon's treachery; and this 
conſideration, ſhe hoped, would product 
ſomething to her advantage, 


* 


perſecuted ward, not 


— 
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BOOK THE FIFTH. 


CHAP. 1. 


RONTAINS AN ADVENTURE, IN 
WHICH OUR HEROINE is MORE 
THAN ORDINARILY INTERESTED. 


N the mean time, our fair 


wh travellers, having regulat- 
I ed their affairs in the beſt 
| manner the extreme hurry 


they were in would admit, 

ſet out for Dover in Miſs 

Belmour's coach. That young lady, 
fill agitated with the violence of her re- 
ſentment, which Henrietta took care 
ſhould not abate, and elated with the 
hope of reducing her Jover to deſpair, by 
thus leaving him, thought the horſes 
went too flow for her impatience. She 
wiſhed for wings to convey her at once 
far from him, and declared that ſhe 
never defired tb ſee him more; yet Hen- 
rietta obſerved that ſhe frequently looked 
out of the windows with an air of anxi- 
ous expeRation, and would figh when 
ſhe drew in her 3 as if ſhe had 
been diſappointed, Doubtleſs, ſhe had 
ved! opes that her lover would fol- 


Jow her; and, conſidering this neglect aa 


2 new proof of his indi ce, it re- 
doubled her rage, and ſtrengthened a re- 
ſolution in which reaſon and virtue had 
2 ſhare. 
hig thought gave Henrietta extreme 
concern: her converſion promiſed no 
great permanency, fince it was founded 


In ſach motives; but all ſhe could now 
do was to 


ume way not yet come to touch her 
bean by ſentiments of piety and virtue. 


manage her paſſions, for the - 


5 On their arrival at Dover, they found. 


the Calais packet-boat ready to fail, 
Miſs Belmour, who would fain have lin- 
gered at Dover a day, was not much 
pleaſed with this circumſtance, but her 

ride was concerned not to betray any 
irreſolution: accordingly ſhe embarked 
with a tolerable grace; and the 


wind continuing fair, they ſoon landed 


at Calais. | 
Miſs Belmour having made the jour- 
ney before, was under noem ment 


how to conduct herſelf, She proceeded to 


the inn the had formerly been at; and 


having hired a poſt-chailſe for herſelf and 
Henrietta, and a horſe for her ſervant, - 


ſhe ſet out immediately after dinner, and 
reach:d Boulogne that evening. 


As the chaiſe ſtopped at the inn thep - . 


ut up at, two gentlemen alighted at'the 
ame time z one of whom hearing they 
were Engliſh ladies, advanced, and re- 
ſpectfully offered them his hand to hel 


the graceful appearance of this ſtranger 
an accepted his aſſiſtance, which he 
ikewiſe tendered . to Henrietta, whoſe 


charms, at the firſt glance, made a power- 


ful impreſſjon on his heart. 

His eyes told her this ſo intelligibly, 
that ſhe was under ſome confuſion; 
ſhe found in herſelf a kind of fatisfac - 
tion at the attention with which he gazed 
on her, and was now for the firſt time 
ſenſible to the pleaſure of charming: but, 
accuſtomed to watch carefully over the 
motions of her own mind, ſhe checked 
this rifing vanity; and, a little aſham 


of the fo 1 diſcovered in herſelf, ſus | 


haſtily withdrew hes hand, which he ſtill 


held, as not being N | 


* 
* 
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ſelf to part with it, though ſhe was al- 
— * out of the chaiſe; and thanking 
him by 


a graceful curtſey for his civility, 


the followed Miſs Belmour into the room 
the landlady had conducted her to. 

The young gentleman ſtood gazing 
after her as long as ſhe was in ſight; then 
turning to his friend, Who was giving 
ſome orgers to their foommen—ꝛ 

© Oh, Charles! cried he, with alook 
half ſerious, half gay, my fatal hour 
© is come!” 

What! I'll warrant you,” ſaid the 
other, you are ſhot through the heart 
* with the glances of the younger of thoſe 
© ladies; I qbſerved how you gazed on 


4 her. 


. © Is ſhenota charming creature? ex- 
claimed the firſt; * what features ! what 
* a complexion! what elegance in her 
« whole form! I am ſure the has wit; 


© I ſaw her foul in her eyes.” 


Faith! I am half concerned for you,” 
interrupted, Charles, with an affected ſe- 
riouſneſs: this will be an unfortunate 


« encounter, I am afraid. 


Can we not think of ſome method 
to introduce ourſelves to them ?* cried 
the other, without minding what he had 
ſaid: I ſhall not reſt till I find out who 
© they are.” | 


© What will it ſignify to you toknow?* 


replied Charles: they are going to Paris, 


and we to London,” 


my to them,” 


Why, aye, that is true; ſaid the 
other, we ſhall, go different ways in 
the morning; and yet—what think 


you, my dear Charles, of going back 


© to Paris for a few days, and we ſhall 


© have an opportunity of eſcorting theſe . 
fair travellers Come, it will be but 
ou are no ene- 


© a ffolick, and I kno 


” 


© 1 dow like this Fiolick," replied 


Charles; it has too ſerious an air: ſure + 


l you are ſtrangely charmed with this 
11— 
C aut ather and your family, after a 
y long abſence, and fo ſuddenyy 2 re- 
* ſolve upon protradting your ſtay from 
6 e an half le it, I confeſs; 
© and this once, my lord, I mult oppole 
your inclinations.” | 
Oh, Sir, you are grave l' replied his 
lordſhip, a little ſullenly; you have a 
1 ! to exert the governor too but 
© let me tell you, that, conſidering the 
equality of our years, and the texms 


have hitherto lived upon, this wit- | 


dom is very unſeaſonahle. 
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uſt 'upon the point of ſeeing. 


= The young lord, having ſaid this with 
ſome emotion, haſtily entered the houſe; 
and calling to the 1nn-keeper to ſhew 
him a room, went away, without 
any farther notice of his governor, Wb 
{tood 5 ſome time after he was 
gone, and then followed him, with an - 
intention to bring him, if poſſible, to 
yp >» " » 4 
Upon his entering the room, he found 
his pupil leaning en a table, with a di,. 
contented air, He juſt raiſed his head, 
to ſee who it was that came in; and im 
mediately reſumed his former poſture, 
without ſpeaking a word. | 
The governor. looked at him a mo. 
ment in filence; at laſt =; 


+ {2 
This penſiveneſs, ſaid he, © and this 


© cauſeleſs reſentment, are they not ſtrong / 
arguments againſt my complying 
your propoſal? The impreſſiom © 


” % - 
LD 


© girl has made on your heart muſt needs * 
he ve 


ry „ fince it can make 
© abeady reve that friendſhip you — 


©. vowed for me, and in which I placed 
© ſo much happineſs.“ £ 
© It is you, not I, who ſeem to hate 
© forgot our mutual friendſhip," rephed 
the young nobleman, melted at thoſe la 
words : Why did you, my dear Charles, 
© loſe the beloved friend and companion 
© it the auſtere governor ? is not this 
c Range 3 wo £ | 
© Indeed, my lard,” replied the gover- 
nor, I ſhould be ads: the ec of 
© your friend,“ if I was not attentive to 
6 your'intereſf,' Rs * 
Was there ever any 1 ſo ab- 
© ſurd,” interrupted his Jord{bipy © to 
© make a ſerious affair of a little idle 
* curiolity ! | 
© Don't you make a ſerious affair af 
© it,” replied the governor, * and H l 
© be contented.” 12 11 
Well, then, you conſent to go back 
© to Paris with me, ſaid the pupil. 
If you are reſolved to 2 anſwer 
the governor, * to be jure ] will go wik 
you. 288 
* Now you are my friend again, ſaid 
the young lord, hugging him: “L. Pro- 
© mile you; I will not ſtay long in Paris; 
© But, we muſt be Freeman and Mevil 
© once more,. my dear Charles. —Al 
© how many, pleaſant adventures have 
© we had under thoſe names! 
If this proves of no greater conſe- 
< quence," reſumed the young governo, 
F 1 ſhall not regret coming into Jou 


© ſcheme; but I confeſs 1 am alarmet 
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7 eagerneſs to follow this youn 

3 She ſeems to have made — 
« flight impreſſion on your heart : there 
is danger in theſe ſort of attachments; 


© how do you know how far this may 
4 ou ?* ; 
, What ſtrange notions have entered , 


your head!” ſaid the young nobleman z 
«© it is hardly worth while to make a ſeri- 
© ons anſwer to them: but this you may 
depend upon, that I never will follow 
© my inclinations in oppoſition to the 
duty I owe my father. And now, 
« what do you think will become of this 


« dan attachment? But, added 


he, ſmiling, we muſt make our fellow - 
( travellers a viſit; theſe inns are charm- 
© ing places forſhortening theceremoryes 
« of a firſt introduction. He rang the 
bell, without waiting for his friend's 
anſwer; and, one of his ſervants _ 
ing, he ordered him to preſent Mr. Free- 
man's and his compliments to the two 
Engliſh ladies, with a requeſt that 
they would permit them to wait upon 
them 


Henrietta felt her heart flutter at this 
; yet her natural reſerve made 
her wiſh Miſs Belmour would decline 
theviſit of theſe young gentlemen. How- 
ever, that lady returned a civil anſwer, 
ind permiſſion for them to come. 

Henrietta, ſenſible of an agitation 
which ſhe had never known before, 
would have choſen not to have ſhared this 
viſit 5 but it was not poſſible to avoid it. 
Miſs Belmour had obliged her to throw 
off the character of a ſervant, and to live 
with her upon the footing of a friend and 
companion; to which Henrietta was in- 
duced to conſent, by the hope ſhe had, 
that this familiarity would furniſh her 
with 8 to guard her unhappy 
m1 inſt the evils into which her 
blind paſſion was burrying her. 

To this mark of conlideration and 
tleem Miſs Belmour added a moſt 
Mecionate behaviour, which entirely 
von the heart of the tender and grate- 
ſil Henrietta: for nothing ſo much re- 
mbles true friendſhip, as thoſe con- 
Witions which lovers form with perſons 


whom they make the confidents of their 
paſſion | 


Thus circumftanced, Henrietta was 
mg hea yy the compliments of 
. * 


1 
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her lady; who, ſoon after, fell into a 


fit of muſing, that made it neceſſary for 


our fair heroine to keep up the converſa- 
tion with the two gentlemen, which ſhe 
did with that ſprightlinefs and vivacity 
ſo natural to her. 

The graces of her wit, the eaſy ele- 


2 her manners, and the modeſt 
ignity of her deportment, formed new 
chains for the heart of Melvil. He looked 
on his friend with an exulting air: his 
eyes Challenged his admiration of the 
woman, whoſe merit jultified the ſenti- 
ments he entertained for her. f 
At parting, he told the ladies, that, 
ſince he was going to Paris, as well as 
they, he hoped they would allow him 
the pleaſure of eſcorting them ; and that 
he would regulate his journey entirely by 
theirs. - a 
Henrietta, who well remembered to 
have ſeen theſe travellers taking the very 
contrary route, was a little ſurpriſed at 
this declaration; but Miſs Belmour, ab- 
ſorbed in her own reflections, was wholly 
ignorant of that circumſtance; and, con- 
Karin this offer in no other light than 
that of general politeneſs, ſhe received it 
with her uſul complaiſance, . 
The youth and beauty of the two 
ladies made their ap t independent 
ſituation a matter of curioſity to Mr, 
Freeman, as well as the-profound me- 
lanchoiy in which one them ſeemed 
buried. | : 
Melvil was little concerned in theſe 
enquiries: all his thoughts were taken 
up with the perfections he found in her 
who had charmed him; and he was much 
leſs ſolicitous to diſcover who ſhe was, 
than how to make himſelf agreeable to 
her. He found the was not married, by 


the other lady's giving her the title ok 


Miſs when ſhe ſpoke to her; and he was 
perfectly ſatisfied with this knowledge, 
Conſcious of the ardour with which he 
already loved this fair ſtranger, he was 
apprehenſive of awakening the fears of 
his friend, by dwelling too long on her 
praiſes; but he received the teſtimony, 
which Freeman could not help giving to 
her merit, with ſuch an undiſguiſed 
tranſport, as drew from him ſome ſeri- 
ous admonitions, which: he rallied off 
with a ſprightly air, and then changed 


the diſcourſe to a leſs intereſting ſub - 
and his friend, as well as zelt. 
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C HAP. II. 


WHICH SHEWS THAT Ir 18 EASIER 


_ TO BE WISE FOR OTHERS THAN 
OURSELVES. 


HOUGH Miſs Belmour's melan- 


| choly had hindered her from tak- 
ing any great ſhare in the converſation 
during this viſit, yet her mind was till 
free enough to obſerve, that Henrietta 
had made an impreſſion upon the heart 
of Mr. Melvil. She congratulated her, 
ſmiling, upon her conqueſt; nor did ber 
raillery even ſpare her: for Henrietta, 
who, for a full hour, had appeared ani- 
mated with an extraqrdinary vivacity, 
became all on a ſudden penſive and ſilent. 
This change exactly commenced at the 
time Mr. Melvil went away; but ſhe did 
not perceive it herſelf, and ſtarted, as 
from a dream, when Miſs Belmour re- 
proached her with it. \ 
Concerned that ſhe had given room 
for a ſuſpicion of this nature, ſhe began, 


as ſoon as ſhe was alone, to examine her 


own heart. Miſs Belmour had praiſed 
the perſonal graces of Mr. Melvil, and 
it was but juſtice to own, that he was 
eminently handſome; but was ſhe weak 
enough to be dazzled with the beauty of 
a man? No, certainly; his countenance 
leaſed her, becauſe it was a picture of 
bis mind; candour, ſweetneſs, bene - 
volence, ſhined in every feature: the 
politeneſs of his addreſs, his gentle 
manners, that air ſo noble, yet ſo pe- 
culiarly ſoft and engaging, his good 
ſenſe, and, above all, the 8 
urity of his ſentiments, wha bad 
— to diſcover during their 
converſation; were not theſe qualities 
which a modeſt young woman might 
eſteem? and is love a neceſſary con- 
© ſequence of eſteeming one of that ſex? 
© Mult ſhe deny herſelf the pleaſure of 
© approving virtue and merit, for fear 
of loving it too much ?* It was thus 
ſhe bc | and ſoon diſpelled thoſe 
doubts which Miſs Belmour's raillery 
had raiſed in her mind, £ 
While Henrietta, under the notion of 


barely eſteeming what was indeed truly 


worthy of eſteem, was inſenſibly giving 
way. to more tender ſentiments, Mr, 


Melvil, who loved with all the tender. 
. neſs and ardour of a fu ſt paſſion, as his 


reaIly was, burned with impatience for 
the hour when they were to join the fair 
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travellers. Freeman directed his atten. 
tion to Miſs Belmour, which gave the 
oung lover an opportunity of employ. 

g his whole care and affiduity abort 

is miſtreſs, who aſcribed all to his na. 
tural politeneſs, and remained in a per. 
fe tranquillity, as well with regard to 
his ſentiments as her own, Miſs Be. 
mour's experience, however, ſuon let her 
into the ſecret of their hearts. Melvil's 
paſſion was indeed apparent enough, not- 
withſtanding the pains he was at to con- 
ceal it, through a. of his friend's tro- 
bleſome remenſtrances ; but Henrieta's, 
though hid from herſelf, was open to 
Miſs Belmour's diſcerning eyes, and ſbe 
exulted in the diſcovery. 

This rigid cenſurer of her conduct 
this inflexibly virtuous maid, was en. 
tangled in the ſnares of love. She per. 
ceived that ſhe herſelf was ignorant of he 
own danger, and ſhe was reſolved not 
to draw her out of this falſe ſecurity by 


any unſeaſonable railleries: for, how- 


ever uſeful the ſtrict principles of Hen- 
rietta had been to her, yet ſhe could not 
bear the ſuperiority they gave her; and 
ſhe rejoiced in the hope, that a paſſion, 
perhaps as unfortunately placed as her 
own, would reduce her to an equality 
with her. 

Their journey now drew near a period: 
Melvil trembled at the thoughts of part- 
ing; he had indeed laid the foundation 
of an intimacy with the two ladies, which 
would give him a right to viſit them in 
Paris; but he had been uſed to ſee the ob- 
ject of his paſſion continually, from the 
fiſt moment of his acquaintance with 
her: and although they never ſe 
till the evening, yet he thought the time 
amazingly long till they met again. How 
then would he be able to ſupport an ab- 
ſence of two or three days, which deco- 
rum would oblige him to make the in. 
terval of his viſits ? beſides, ſhe was fall 
ace of the ſentiments ſhe had in- 
pure him with. Hitherto he had never 

ound an opportunity of ſpeaking to her 
alone but, if one ſhould offer, how 
could he declare himſelf to a woman, for 
whom he felt as much reſpe&'as love? 
yet one, whoſe birth he was ignorant 
who ſeemed to be in a dependent litua 
tion, whom he could not think of ma» 
rying, and whom he durſt not wiſh ts 
ſeduce. ! 

The difficulties he could not remote 
he endeavoured to baniſh from his 
thoughts; and, without conſidering what 
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myſt be the event of the paſſion he- was 
thus indulging, he for the preſent con- 
fined all his wiſhes to the pleafure of ſee- 
ing her. ? ' 

iſs Belmour had often wondered 
that this young lover ſhewed ſo little ſo. 
feitude to make opportunities of ſpeak · 
ing to his miſtreſs in private. She could 
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This filence increaſed Henrietta's em - 


barraſſment; but ſuddenly refle& 
upon the advantage it gave Mr. Mel 
over her, ſhe turned 
him, with a look, in which the endea- 
voured to throw as much indifference as 


eyes towards 


not impute this behaviour to want of poſſible, but which, nevertheleſs, had an 


udoor; every look he gave her was ex- 
preſſive of the tenderneſs his ſoul was filled 
with : it was then reſpect, it was awe, it 
was fear of offending, that laid him un- 
der this reſtraint. - How glorious this 
for Henrietta! how humiliating for her, 
who had ſearce eſcaped falling a ſacrifice 
to the diſhenourable attempts of het 
lover! Was ſhe then leſs capable of in- 
firing a re ſpectful paſſion than her wo- 
man? or did her charms ad moxe power - 
Yully on the heart ſhe had ſubdued, than 
thok of Henrietta? This queſtion her 
ſelf. love eaſily decided ; and, from the 
ſame ſentiment, ſhe was perſuaded that 
Henrietta, with all her boafied virtue, 
would defend herſelf as weakly againſt 
the lover her jnclinations declared for 

ſhe had done. Her preſent triumph, 
he thought, was leſs owing to her own 
ſtrength than her lover's weakneſs, who 
had not yet made a formal attack upon 
her heart: curioſity to know what effect 
the declaration of his paſſion would have, 


made her reſolve to give him an oppor- 


tunity of ſpeaking to her in private. 
were now within a day's journ 

of Paris. On their arrival at the hou 

where they were to dine, Mr, Freeman, 

ts vſual, went to give orders for their 


entertainment, and left Melvil with the 


two ladies. Miſs Belmour, pretendin 
that ſhe had a mind for ee. 
ran after him, and kept him in 
wnverſation, that he might not interrupt 
9 who being now for the firſt 

one 

n were both equally 
Henrietta caſt down her eyes, ſur- 
=_ at the confuſion in which ſhe found 
rielf, and ſhocked at the intelligence 
new emotion gave her of the true 
ſtate of her heart. 
ul ber trembling; he could not reſolve to 
* {6 favourable an o nity of de- 
"g his ſentiments to her : but the 
"Aural - goodneſs and rectitude of his 
Bad, ſoggeſting to him, that it was a 
und of fraud to ſeek encouragement of 


/ - 


tinuing to fee and converſe with hi 
Lord 's behaviour had given 
no high idea of the difintereſtedneſs 
men. She trembled at her own zmprj- 
dence, in ſo far forgetting the hum 
bation that Providence had placed 
in, as to entertain ſentiments of ten 
neſs for a man, who, from the i 
ty there was between them, might think 
himſelf authoriſed to form e 
injurious to her honour: though her 
weakneſs was ſo lately known * | 
yet the fancied it had been Rong by 
others before, and that even Mr. 
had diſcovered the preference with which - 
ſhe regarded him. It was this ſhought 
_ which made her ſo ſuddenly alter her be- 
- haviourg but as' indifference is, of all 
diſpoſitions of the mind, the hardeſt to 
n feign, Mel vil ĩimputed the apparent con- 
Palkon, the deſigu of which he was bot ſtraint in her r ſome nz 
| 4 2 po ; 1 


. Melv:] approach- 


unuſual coldnels in it; fo that Melvilz 

partly witheld by his extreme delicacy, 

and partly by the awe which this ſevere 
glance inſpiced him with, dropped, for 

that time, all thoughts of deck. 

paſſion, and immediately entered into an 

indifferent converſation, | 


aring his 


Henrietta ſeemed as if nee frm 2 


painful. load her countenance reſumed 
it's former ſweetneſs, and ſhe talked to 
him with her uſual vivacity: yet Miſs 
Belmour, at her return, ſaw ſome re- 
mains of her late uneaſineſs in her eyes 3 
ſhe obſerved, too, that ſhe ſpoke leſs ta 
Mr. Melvil, and more tohis friend, than 
ſhe did before; that ſhe ſtudiouſly avoid - 
ed the looks of the former; and that her 
behaviour to him was le(s free and ob- 
liging than it uſed to be. All this ſhs 
looked upon as the play of coquetry; and 
in Mr. Melvil's apparent melancholy ſhe ' 
ſaw it's purpoſe and effect. 


But Henrietta, taught by what paſſed 


in her own heart during the few mo- 

ments the was alone with Mr. Melvil, 

that ſhe not only conſidered him as a 

lover, but a lover formidable by his en- 

gaging qualities, reſolved not to ſtrengthe 
p 


repoſſeſſion in his fayour, by -con 


«lf, 
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himſelf able to anſwer For,” he jmained 
a few moments in ſuſpence. 
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had unhappily glven her, md Miſs Hel- 
mour to the artifice of a coquet. 
Henrietta, who was far from imagin- 
ing the over acted her part, continued, 
during the whole time they were at din- 
ner, to avoid her lover's looks, ſo care - 
fully, that he had no opportunity to make 
her comprehend by them, how much he 
vas concerned at her extraordinary cold - 
neſs. However, ſhe could not, without 
affeQation, refuſe him her hand when 
they left the inn; but they followed Mr, 
Freeman and Miſs Belmour fo cloſe, 
that it was not poſſible for him to ſpeak 
to her without being overheard; and he 
in vain ſought her eyes: they were al- 
ways directed another way. He ſighed 
when he helped her into the chaiſe; and 
if ſhe had not turued her fade from him 
that moment, the bluſh with which it 
was overſpread, would have ſhewn him 
fork ſhe took but too much notice of that 
© You are D Henrietta, 
ſaid Miſs Belmour, after looking at her 
in ſilence for a long time, attentive to 
the motions of her mind, which might 
be eafily read in her countenance, 
Am I, Madam ?” replied ſhe, with 
a ſigh half ſuppreſſed, anda gentle ſmile. 
Ves, indeed, are you, reſumed Miſs 
Belm»ur, mimicking the languid accent 
in wich ſhe ſpoke; and I don't re- 
member that I ever ſaw you ſo before. 
And yet I have many cauſes for 
© amelaneholy, Madam, ' replied Hen- 
rietta, whoſe heart was full, and ſhe ea- 
erly graſped at this opportunity to re- 
5 herfelf by tears; tears, which ſhe 
uppoſed ſhe gave to the remembrance of 
trr-misfortunes, without aſking herſelf, 
why that remembrance was more poig- 
nint now than before. 
© Ah! Henrietta, ſaid Miſs Belmour, 
ſh&ing her head, (your heart has un- 
© <&rgone a great change within theſe few 
© diys, Youare in love, my dear. 
© Isit poſſible, Madam, cried Henrieta, 
haſtily, her fair face all crimſoned over, 
© that you have diſcovered ?—-—- Do you 
. © think that Then, to be ſure Mr, 
6 Melvil-—* She ſtopped abruptly, 
mud caſt down her eyes; the mention of 
that name feemed tò lead her to a con- 
ſciouſneſs, that ſhe had betrayed herſelf. 


{isMiſs Belmour was affected with her 


bewitiful ſimplicity, Don't be aſham- 
ted, my dear Henrietta, ſaid ſhe, taking 
8 E hand, ,* to ſpeak freely to me. From 


* 
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8 me, added ſhe, ſighing, 4 
© be ſure of indulgence.” * Ws 

No, Madam, no, interrupted Hen. 
rietta, with great earneſtneſs, Lwould 
not ſeek indulgence for my weakneſs, 
* but T conjure-you, Madam, ' purſued 
ſhe, with tears that, in ſpite of her en- 
deavours, would force their way, * ſuffer 
me to return. to that humble ſtation, 
from which your partial kindneſs rai. 
ed me. You have made me forget [ 
was a ſervant. It does not become me 
* to view with ſenſibility the merit of 
per ſons ſo greatly above me, But you 
* ſhall find, Madam, that I will repai 
this error, and that my condy#t fall 
be ſuch as may render me not unworthy 
6 your eſteem," 

Notwuhſtanding the delicate tum 
which Henrietta gave to a declaration, 
which ſhewed the was determined early 
to conquer her paſſion, 'yeg Miſs Bel- 
mour conſidered it as a triumph over her, 
who had not been capable of acting with 
equal prudence. X 

It is happy for you, ſaid ſhe, coldly, 
that you need no aſſiſtance to help you 
to keep your paſſions in ſubjectionʒ but 
Lowe you too many obligations for 
the good counſel you have given me, 
to-permit you to appear in any other 
character than that of my friend.“ 

Henrietta's mind was in ſo much agi. 
tation, that ſhe did not take in the full 
ſenſe of this anſwer; but, ſtruck with the 
obliging purport of the laſt words of it, 
ſhe expreſſed her gratitude in terms full 
of tenderneſs and reſpeRt, 

The fight of Paris drew them both 
out of a long ſilence, which had ſuc- 
ceeded a conyerſation with which neither 
had been pleaſed : Henrietta, becauſe it 
had diſcovered ſo much weakneſs on bet 
kde; Miſs Belmour, becauſe it had ſhewn 
lo little, | 

Their chaiſe, as Miſs Belmour bad 
directed, ſtopped at the houſe of ber 
banker in Patis, The two gentlemen 
were already at the fide it, Mr. Melvih 
as if he was afraid Henrietta would re. 
fuſe him her hand, ſeized it with tremb- 
ling haſte; and, as he led her into the 
houſe, ventured to 2 * — 
un perceived by any one elſe. Henne 
Bo, 03 this boldneſs. to the diſcoverj 
he had made of her ſentiments, — 
her hand away haſtily, giving him 2100. 
at the ſame time that expre ou ” 1 
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ſentment; but all her anger 
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pul her from being HO the 
lan that ared in his face, 
— * in which he 
had yielded to the effort ſhe made w 
withdraw her hand. N | 

Miſs Belmo * parting, told 2 

h to ſee them again in a day or 
jacks 5 ſhe ſhould be ſettled, Her 
Parifian friend ſoon ured her con- 
venient lodgings; and, at her deſire, re- 
commen 92 de Chambre, 
among the other ſervants he provided 
herz which Henrietta in vain oppoſed; 
but, fixed in her deſign to avoid Mr. 
Melvil, ſhe took care to be ſeldom in the 


way when he came. 


ifs Belmour blamed her for this 


conduct. You will make the man 
* chink you love him, and are afraid of 
« him," ſaid ſhe, © by flying him.” 

If 1 loved him, Madam, replied 
Henrietta, bluſhing, * is it not prudence 
© to avoid him? 

* Why, 1 don't know, faid Miſs 
Belmour; * Mr. Melvil certainly loves 
yon; and, whatever inequality there 
may be in your conditions, yet love is 
n great leveller ; he may poſſibly intend 
to marry you. | 

* It is not fit I ſhould ſuppoſe he has 
* any ſuch deſign, Madam, reſumed 
Henrietta, * ſince it- is highly impro- 
# bable; and Lwilt not expoſe myſelf 
* to the danger of being deceived. I 
' have ſom2where read, added the, 
ſmiling, that in love flight is victory; 
and this way at leaſt 1 be ſure to 
. 

Mils Belmour, who knew how dif- 
ficult it was to be in love and be wile, 

at a reſolution, which ſhe did 
not think jt would be always in her 
power to maintain. Poor "Aura 
who had fo artleſsly laid open her heart, 
was often expoſed to the moſt poignant 
nillery from herz but at length ſhe was 

trom this kind of perſecution 
by a ſurpriſing alteration in Miſs -Bel- 
mour herſelf, : 

This young lady, who had fled from 
her lover, rather with a hope of ſtimulat- 
ing his paſſion than of ſubduing her own, 

the endeayoured to impoſe upon 

fin believing the latter to be the 

true motive of her conduct, fell into a 
mqlt violent deſpair, when ſhe found that, 
far from following her, he did not even 
eek @ reconciliation by writing to her. 
her of herſelf, the world, and. tired of 

e exilience, the miltook the agitations 


* 


of a heart tortured by — diſap- 
intment, and the pangs h 
— for the motions of grace, and the 
uine marks of repentance. She neg - 
ſeed her dreſs, took no pleaſure in any 
amuſement, avoided company, and ſpent 
whole hours in her cloſet, where ſhe wept 
and prayed by turns. ' | 
dhe told Henrietta, that the world and 
all it's pleaſurgs were grown inſipid to 
her; that her whole foul was filled with 
divine love; and that the thoughts = 
exerciſes of rebgng ion made up all her hap- 
pineſs. She then paſſionately regretted 
that there were no religious communities 
among the Proteſtants, where a mind 
that was weaned from this ſublunary 
world, and all it's vanities, might freely 
indulge it's pious contemplations, and 
devote itſelf entirely to Heaven, Oh, 
© how happy are the nuns!" the ex- 
claimed; how I envy them! Sure no- 
thing can be more delightful, when 
« perſons are truly pious, than to live 
in a religious ſociety excluded from all 
commerce with a world they muſt 
« certainly deſpiſe. I think I ſhould 
© be perfectly contented if I was in a 
# cloiſter. | 
Henrietta congratulated her upon her 
new ſentiments, but endeavoured to prove 
that there was more merit in paſlin 
through life with innocence, and in 
rightly performing all it's duties, than 
in flying to the gloomy ſolitude of a 
cloiſter, where virtue is tecured by bolty 
and bars; and the exerciſes of religion 
performed as a penance. She recom» 
mended to her the ſtudy of the Scrip- 
tures, and put ſome practical treatiley 
of religion, written by the beſt authors, 
into her hands : but the zeal of this new 
convert was ſo flaming, that nothin 
would ſerve. her but a total i 
from the world; and ſhe made ſuch fre- 
quent viſits to a convent, where a friend 
of hers had lately taken the veil, that 
Henrietta was apprehenſive the nuns 
would diſcover the true ſtate of her mind, 
and take advantage of her paſſions to 
pervert her — 2 and ſecure her to 
themſclves. a 
While theſe whims poſſeſſed her, ſhe 
was ſo inacceſſible to all viſiters, that Mr. 
Melvil could with difficulty get admit - 
tance. Freeman ſaw the progreſs of his 
ſhon with great uneaſineſs; and, find- 
ing that he could not be prevailed upon 
to leave Paris, reſolved to write to bis 
t of the dan- 
gerous 
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rous attachment his ſon had formed, 
t he might ſend him a peremptory 
command to return to = and : but, 
before he could execute this deſign, Mel- 
vil, to his great ſurprize, told him, that 
he would leave Paris in two days. The 
youth expected his friend would 

have expreſſed ſome joy at this news; 
and being difappointed at his receivin 
with indifference what had coſt him to 
many pangs to reſolve upon 

You make me no compliments,” 
faid he, with a tender imile, © upon the 
s conqueſt I have gained over my ineli- 
nations: do you think I can baniſh 
* myſelf from Miſs Benſon without con- 
* cern#\ 
I em ſure I cannot hear you ſfenk 
© in this manner without concern, re- 
plied Freemarf, * Is it fit for a yeun 
© man of your rank to entertain a ter1- 
* ous liking for x woman, to whoſe 
© hirth an character you are an abſolute 


- wm * 
l ht is not a man in the world," 


reſumed Melvil, eagerly; who need to 
* blah for loving Miſs Benſon: her per- 
© ſon, beautiful as it is, is the leatt of 
® her charms; that mingled ſweetheſs 
and dignity in her manners, that grace- 
* ful modeſty which diſtinguiſhes every 
cord and a&tion of hers, exalts her 
above all the women I have ever ſeen. 
* You have heard her talk, and you could 
not help owning that you thought her 
# very ſenſihle. 
4 Well, but what * this to the 
« purpoſe?” interrupted Freeman; what 
© fgmifies aitributin ſuch goddeſs-like 
« per fections to au obſcure girl, whom, 
* if you were at liberty to diſpoſe of 
E "975 anh you would not, I ſuppoſe, 
# befo mad as to marry? Your fortune 
® enables you to make other propoſals, 
© le(s unworthy of yourſelf, though ad- 
© yartageous enough for a young wo- 
man in her dependent ſituation. Own 
freely, then, that this is your intention. 
May I periſh,* rephed Melvil, with 
ſome emotion, if I would degrade ſich 
excellence to n miſtreſs; but, if I were 
_ © capable of ſuch a deſign, her virtue, 
© I am ſure, is incorruptible, Have you 
© not obſerved with what care ſhe ſhuns 
© me? She knows I love her; but ſhe 
© knows not with what purity I love her 


© and, conſcious of her ſituation, the is 


afraid I ſhould take advantage of it to 
declare myſelf in a manner that would 
« wound her delicacy, Charming crea- 
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© ture! I love her! T adore her -I. 
* deed, my dear Freeman, it is time to 
© be gone. 
I ſee it plainly," replied Fremen; 
* you are grown quite romantick, We 
will ſet out to-morrow, if you pleaſe 
* for, with the ſtrange notions you have 
* entertained, I think you ought not 
to truſt yourſelf here any longer," 
The lover conſented with a ligh; but, 
at the ſame time, put his friend in mind, 
that civility obliged them to go arid] take 
leave of the ladies. Freeman could not 
reaſonably oppoſe his making this viſt; 
and, after he had given proper directions 
to the ſervants for their journey the next 
day, he accompanied him to Nils Bel. 
mour's Jodgingsz 


CHAP, III. 
IN WHICH MISS BELMOUR ACTS 
THE PART OF A TRUE FEMALE 
FRIEND. | 


HEY found the two ladies toge- 
ther. Henrietta could not, with- 
qut affectation, avoid her lover that day, 
as ſhe was in the room when he came in; 
and he, wha had not been fo fortunate 
for ſeveral days before, found ſo much 
delight in looking at her and hearing her 
ak, that he forgot he came to pay 3 
arewel vifitz which Mr. Freeman ob- 
ferving, took care to mention their de- 
fign of leaving Paris the next day. | 
Melvil's gaiety was immediately over- 
caſt, Henrietta turned pale, Freeman 
was attentive to his friend's emotions, 
and only Miſs Belmour had freedom of 
mind enough left to ſpeak}, She ſaid * 
ſome civil things upon the occation 
which Freeman anſwered ; for Mel 
continued ſilent, with his eyes fixed upon 
Henrietta, who had bent hers towards 
the ground: conſcious of the emotion 
with which ſhe had heard the news of 
their intended. departure, ſhe'durſt not 
look up, leſt the perſon, from whom he 
was moſt ſolieitous to hide her concemy 
ſhould read it too plainly in her coun · 
tenance. . 

Recovering herſelf at length, upon 
Miſs Belmour's taking occaſion tot 
them anew for the civilities ſhe had re. 
ceived from them during their journey 
from Calais, ſne added a few 3 
her compliment z but, in doing ſo, wi 
eyes ſlightly glanced over Mr. Mel ” 
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and direfted their looks full upon his 
* converſation was dull enough 
during two hours that they ſtayed; and 
Freeman, perceiving the young gentle, 
man wanted reſolution to put an end to 
the viſit, roſe up _, Mr. Melvil ou 
iſe, though with apparent reluc- 
— — pin ſaluted Miſs Bel- 
mour, approached Henrietta, trembling. 
She turned pale and red ſucceſſively; a 
ſoft figh ſtole from her. Melvil was in 
too much emotion to obſerve hers: he 
ſaluted her with an air of ſolemn reſpect; 
but, as ſhe retired a ſtep back, a ſudden 
impulſe, which be could not reſiſt, made 
him take her hand; he preſſed it to his 
lips with paſſionate tender neſs, and, ſigh- 
ing, quittod the room with the utmoſt 
ipitation. | 
Henrietta's eyes overflowed j ſhe made 
haſte to wipe them before Miſs Belmour, 
who at:ended the gentlemen as far as the 
door of her anti-chamber, returned. 

Abl my poor Henrictta,* ſaid that 
young lady, who perceived ſhe had been 
weeping, © I pity you! What ſordid 
© wretches are theſe men! Melvil loves 
© you, and yet he is able to leave your 

© nay, I am perſuaded he has diſcover 
your tenderneſs for him. What mon- 
ſtrous ingratitude! You ought to hate 

bim, my dear.“ | 

' You bid me hate him, Madam, tie- 


thing that can confirm me in a fa- 
* yourable opinion of him. If he loves 
* me, and has ſeen any weakneſs in me, 
© he gives the beſt proof of his love in 
* not ſeeking to take advantage of that 
* weaknels, | 
Miſs Belmour, who thought this a 
ge way of reaſoning, anſwered no 
otherwiſe than by a ſignificant ſmile, 
which ſeemed to ſay, ſhe was reſolved to 
juſtify bim at any ratez while Henrietta, 
nding in her lover's behaviour a deli- 
cacy which agreeably flattered her eſtecin 
of him, cheriſhed his remembrance with 
a tender grief, and, perhaps, for the firſt 
ume, repined at her unhappy fortune, 
which had placed fuch a Gilance be- 
tween them 


r as the two gentlemen had left 
e ladies lodgings, Melvil, who found 
himſelf very low. ited, propoſed to 
his 2 to ſpend the evening at a noted 


mon, who were newly arrived. Frer- 


Ka can ſented; but obſerved with un- 


* 
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eafineſs, that his pupil, who till them 
had been remarkably abſtemious, puſhed 
about the bottle with great velocity, and 
could not be "faded to go home till 
the night was far advanced. | 

Mr. Freeman ſaw him in bed, and then 
retired to his own chamber, full of ap- 

rehenſions leſt this ſudden intemperance 

ſhould have any bad effect on his health. 
As ſoon as it was light, he went to his 
bed- ſide, and found him with all the 
ſymptoms of a feveriſh diſorder upon 
him, to which the agitations of his mind 
had contributed more, perhaps, than the. 
liquor of which he had drank fo freely. - 
All thoughts of their journey were 
now laid ade phyſicians were ſent for, 
who pronounced that he was dangerouf 
ill; Freeman, full of anxiety, lat cloſe 
to his bed, * one of his burni 
hands tenderly preſſed between his. He | 
heard him ſigh frequently; and from 
thence took occaſion to alk him, if any 
ſecret . unealineſs occaſioned his indif. | 
poſition ? | 

The young gentleman attributed his 
illneſs entirely to the exce(s he had been 
guilty of the night before; but his fever 
increaſing, he grew delicious, and then 
the name of Miis Benſon was continually 
in his mouth. | 

Freeman, judging by theſe ravings of 
the deep impreſſion this young woman 
had made on the beart of Iis pupil, 
blamed himſelf for fo obſtinately op- 

ſing his paſſion; and, judging from 

enrietta's Gruation that ſhe would not 
refuſe to liſten to ſuch propoſals as his 
fortune enabled him to make her, he 
relulved to attempt ſomething in his 
friend's favour, . y 

His curioſity having led him to meke 
ſome enquiries concerning Miſs Belmour 
of ſeveral perſons that had lately arrived 
from England, he found ſhe had but a 
doubtful character; her connections with 
Mr. Morley having expoſed her to great 
cenſure. Of her companion he could learn 
nothing; but, concluding from the 
friendſhip there appeared to be between 


them, that ſhe was her confident in this 


amour, he flattered himſelf that ſhe would 
not be a very dithcult conqueſt, 


He ſhut his eyes upon all that was 


. wrong in this proceeding; and, conſiders 


ing nothing but the intereſt of his friend, 
for whom he had the mot paſſionate con · 
cern, he thought it leſs dangerous to 
give him a miſtre(s, than to truſt him to 
the fantaſtick power of his paſſion, which 
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might hurry him on to a clandeſtine mar- 


lage. . 

Fe young gentleman was in a few 
2 entirel = of danger oo the 
ever; but his ſighs, and the penſive air 
of his countenance, — that his 
mind was not at eaſe. 

© If you were able to go abroad,” ſaid 
Freeman to him, * we would viſit our 
* Engliſh ladies once more before we 
© leave Paris. They imagine we are in 
London by this time, and will be 
ſtrangely ſurprized to ſee us again.” 
Then they do not know I have been 
© ill,” replied Mr. Melvil. 
Not yet, ſaid Freeman; © butif you 
wiſh they ſhould know, I will wait on 
them this afternoon, and tell them 
what has kept us in Paris ſo much lou- 
ger than we intended.“ 
Melvil affected to receive this propoſal 
with indifference; but his friend obſerv- 
ed that he was more cheartul than be- 
fore, and doubted not but he expected 
the news of his illneſs would have ſome 
effect on Henrietta. 

He went at the uſual hour, and was 
immediately admitted. © You are in Paris 
© (till, then?“ exclaimed Miſs Belmour, 


- - - A 


in a joyful accent, as ſoon as Freeman 


entered herapartment. © I am exceſſively 
glad of it; I hope your agreeable friend 
is with you.” 

Freeman, a little diſappointed at not 
ſceing Henrietra with her, anſwered cold- 
ly, that Mr, Melvil had been indiſpoſed, 
which obliged them to delay their jour- 
Nev, 

1 fancy," ſaid Miſs Belmour, with 
en arch leer, that the air of Paris is 
© mighty neceſſary for your friend at this 
time; you are in the wrong to hurry 
* him away.“ 4 


* You have a great deal of penetra- 
© tion, Madam,“ replied Mr. Freeman, 


ſinilingz you have gueſled the cauſe of 
* his illneſs, 1 believe.“ 

I believe I have, reſumed Miſs Bel- 
mour; * and perhaps I could tell him 
© ſomething that might contribute to for- 
© ward his recovery.” 

Freeman began now to think his 
ſcheme was in a hopeful way. To be 
x ſincere with you, Madam,“ ſaid he, 
with a graver look and accent, Mr. 
* Melvil is deſperately in love with Miſs 
© Benſon.' 

© Poor man!” cried Miſs Belmour, 
laughing, * he is to be pitied truly, for 
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* Miſs Benſon is moſt deſperately in love 
© with him likewiſe,” | 

How happy would this news make 
* him!” exclaimed Freeman. Am l, 
* Madam, at Ji to tell him ?* 
- © Certainly,” replied Miſs Belmour 
I told you for that purpoſe; and now 
* what do you tWnk of my frankneſt 

© I adore you for it, Madam,” faid 
Freeman, taking her hand, which (en- 
couraged by her behaviour) he kiſſed 
with great liberty. Ah!” purſued he, 
looking at her tenderly, © what addi. 
tional charms does Kindneſs give u 
© beauty!” 

I hear Miſs Benſon on the ftains,* 
faid Miſs Belmour, withdrawing her 
hand; * I will give you an opportunity 
to plead your Rendo cauſe: remember 
© what I — told you, and don't be 
© diſcouraged by a little affectation. 

She ſtopped upon Henrietta's entrance, 
who ſtarted at the fight of Mr. Free. 
man, and immediately after her fair face 
was covered with bluſhes, 

© You ſee we have not loſt our good 
* friends yet, ſaid Miſs Belmour, Hen- 
rietta only. imiled. * I muſt deſire you, 
* my dear, purſued that young lady, 
© to entertain Mr, Freeman ; I ordered 
* ſome trades-people to attend me about 
© this time.” 

She hurried out of the room when ſhe 
had ſaid this, not without ſome confuſion 
for the part ſhe had ated; to account 
for which, it is neceſſary the reader 
ſhould know that the mind of this young 
lady had undergone another revolution, 
within the oe Sore of Mr. Melvil'sill- 
neſs. 

A letter from her lover, filled with 
tender complaints, and new aſſurances 
of everlaſting fidelity, had baniſhed al 
thoughts of devotion and a convent. She 
had anſwered it immediately, without 
communicating it to Henrietta; bet 
tranſport at finding herſelf ſtill beloved, 
and the fear of diſguſting him by an 
new coldneſs, hurried her on to the m 
fatal reſolutions. She invited him 10 
come to Paris to her; and, not doubt- 
ing but he would inſtantly obey her ſum- 
mons, ſhe was now only ſolicitous how 
to reconcile Henrietta — hr 
and oblige her to keep her ſecret. 

The . Auto news of Mr. Melvi's 
being ſtill in Paris, and Mr. Freeman! 
acknowledgment of his friend's paſſion 
for Henrietta, anſwered all her werd. 


* lad you heard with what 


imputed the reſerve Henrietta had 
— enabled to maintain, leſs to her own 
virtue than to the unenterprizing temper 
of her lover ; and was perſuaded that the 
diſcovery ſhe had made of her tenderneſs 
for him, would put the affair upon ſuch 
a footing, as to make her leſs rigid in 
her remonſtrances with reſpe&t to Mr. 
Morley. 


CHAP. IV, 


WHICH CONTAINS A VERY INTE- 
RESTING DISCOVERY, | 


F though perſuaded that 
Miſs Belmour was a woman of in- 
trigue, and by conſequence entertainin 

noelevated idea of her companion, foun 

himſelf ſo awed by the modeſty that 
ſhone in her countenance, and the dignity 
of her perſon and manner, that he was 


at ſome loſs how to introduce the ſubject 


which had brought him thither. Hen- 
rietta, however, innocently led him to 
it, by expreſſing her ſurprizeto ſee him 


in Parts. 


» gravely, without 7 to 


3 the ſtrange he 
« Heis better than he was three or four 


* 
F ians deſpaired of his life. 

Bleſs me!' cried Henrietta, with an 
emotion ſhe could not ſuppreſs, * has 


8 y" replied Freeman, when 


* Mr, Melvil been ſo ill then ? I am ex- 


tremely concerned to hear it,” 

© You would, no doubt, ſaid Free- 
man, * be more concerned if you knew 

you were the cauſe.” 


. This kind of raiflery, Mr. Free- 
man,” replied Henrietta, a little con- 


buſed, © is hot at all agrecable to me, I 
aſſure — 
p. Þy Heaven 1 am feriqus,* reſpraed 
un; © my friend loves you with 
i the 1 Ir a witneſs to 
" 1 rogreis of his on 
; nd to his fruitleſs endeayours . 
18 The effort he made to leave 
; 0% has almoſt coft him his life; be 
F ws taken ill the evening before our in- 
departure, Oh, Miſs Benſon ! 
tenderneſi he 
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© called u rune, why We Wee 
© lence of his — had deprived him of 
© his ſenſes, I. am ſure you muſt have 
i * eel the k 
reeman changes in 
Henrietta's et that fie d | 
not * him Dy . 
pauſed, in expectation of ſome pret 
affected anſwer, that would os hw 


| while it ſeemed to deſtroy it; but Hen= 
c_ with a compoſed look and accent, 
je ＋ A 


: « If . 2 this account L. 
your friend's illneſs not exaggerat 
« permit me to aſk you, Sir, what is 
your deſign by making me acquaintetl 
* with his ſentiments, and what you ex- 
* from me upon this occaſſon!ꝰ 
reeman was alittle diſconcerted 
this ſpeech, and at the manner in whi 
ſhe delivered it; but, ' relying on the in- 
telligence he had received from Miſs 
Tapes 
« 
on my friend,” ſaid he, and give him 
an opportunity to declate to you him- 
a _—_— paſſion you have inſpired him 
© with,” | ; 
© I will be very free with you, Mr. 
Freeman, replied N your 
* ready concurrence with your friend i 
the liking you ſay he has 3 
for me, is not conhſtent with your good 
* fenſe and prudence, Mr. Melvil is a 


© young man of rank and fortune; I am 


poor and dependent; my birth, perha 
0 — inferior to his. Will his — 


© rents, think you, approve of ſuch a 


© choice?” 

What have parents to do with a ten- 
© der engagement?” interrupted Free- 
man; an engagement in which the 
© heart only is confulted.” 

© Were my heart ever ſo well diſpoſe 
in favour of your friend, reſum 
Henrietta, not willing to underftand him, 


I would not receive his addreſſes with. 


* out the function of his parents con- 
© ſent. | rde 
Freeman could hardly hel (miling at 
this formal declaration; and, fuppoin 
that the beſt way to drive theſe + | 


notions out of her head, was to acquaint - 


her with Melril's quality, which he likes 
wiſe expected would have no ſmall in- 


fluence over her — 


„It is not fit,” faid he, « that you 
„ ſhould be any longer ignorant of che 
© rank of him whom youf charms have 


ſubjected. * is not the name of 


my 


ou will have compaſion 
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my friend; he is the heir of an illuſtri- 
© ons title and a great eſtate; he loves 
© you, he will make your fortune; do 
© not throw away this opportunity af 
* freeing yourſelf from poverty and de- 
* pendance, nor let a romantick notion 


© of virtue deprive you of the advan- 
- prized at the agitation he appeared to be 


© tages that are offered you. 

© Hold, Sir,' interrupted Hennetta, 
riſing from her chair, * this inſult 1s too 
6 plain; I, ought not to have liſtened to 
© you ſo long.” She ſpoke this with 


tolerable compoſure; but, finding her 


tears begin to flow, ſhe turned aſide to 
conceal them, and haſtily wiping her 
eyes, ſhe Jooked on him again with a 
kind of calm diſdain. 4 

I know not,” ſaid ſhe, what weak- 
© neſs you have diſcovered in my beha- 
© vyiour, to encourage you to make me 
© ſuch ſhocking propoſals; but I may 
© venture to tell you, though I am not 
© the miſtreſs of this apartment, that the 
s doors of it ſhall never be open to you 
again. 
She was hurrying out of the room 
when ſhe had ſpoke this, leaving Free- 
man in ſo much confuſion, that he knew 
not what to ſay to her, when Miſs Bel- 
mour entered with a letter in her hand. 
Do you know a gentleman of the 
© name of Damer, dock ſhe to Henrietta, 
© who is at preſent at Montpelier? 

© do, Madam,” replied ſhe, looking 
eagerly at the letter, | 

Then this letter is for you, I ſup- 
© poſe,\ ſaid Miſs Belmourz it was 
© incloſed in another to me, and directed 
© to my banker's: but is your name 
© Courteney? you ſee the ſuperſcription 
is for Miſs Courteney,” _ 
© The letter is Certainly for me, Ma- 

dam, {1d Henrietta, bluſhing. ; 
Ohl then,” replied Miſs 3 


ſmiling, and giving it to her, L have 


© diſcovered. a ſecret, I find. 
Henrietta retired immediafely; and 
Miſs Bclmour approached Mr, Freeman, 
who ftood leaning over his chair, with 
his eyes fixed on the, ground. 
W bat is the matter with you ?* ſaid 


| ſhe; © you look exceſſively pale.” 


© Where is Miſs Benſon, Madam 2 
ſaid he, ſtarting out of his reverie at the 
ſound of her voice. | | 


- "© She is in fer own chamber, I be: 


„ 


© heve,' replied Miſs Belmour; © but 
* did you take notice of what . paſſed 


about the letter? I delivered it to her 


Dekore you on purpoſe: you le the in 


- 


making towards the door; which way, 


| the utmoſt aſtoniſhment. 


da manner owned that Courteney is hey 
true name; is not this ſtrauge ! 

* I muſt beg leave to ſpeak to her 
© again," faid he, interrupting her, and 


: prays Madam ?* 44 ita 
iis - Belmour followed bim, fur. 


in; and pointing to a room juſt o 
© you will nd her there, faid 2 

Freeman opened the door without any 
ceremony, Henrietta, who was reading 
her letter, looked up at the noiſe he made 
in entering: This is extremely rude, 
* Sir,” ſaid ſhe; © I deſice you will in- 
© ſtantly be gone, and trouble me no 
more.“ But, apprebenfive that he 
would not quit her ſo eaſily, ſhe ruſhed 
by him,. and was running to the room 
in which ſhe had left Miſs Belmgur; he 
took hold of her hand, to prevent her 
leaving him; and ſhe was upon the poiut 
of expreſſing her reſentment at the inſo- 
lence of this treatment, in harſher terms 
than any ſhe had yet uſed, when ſhe (aw 
tears guſh in great abundance from his 
N Moved at this fight, ſhe ſtood 

ill, but endeavoured to diſengage her 
hand, looking at him tarneſtly, and in 
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O my ſiſter!” cried heatlaſt, burſt- 
ing into a freſh flood of tears; © my dear, 
© dear fiſter!'——He was not able to utter 
a word more, but led her gently back to 
her chamber, which ſhe permitted, trem- 
bling, confuſed, and full of anxious ex- 
pectation. | ' 
Ho ſtrangely you look upon me) 
ſaid he; ? do you doubt whether I an 
your brother? | 
I know not what to think, yh 
ſhe, ſhrinking from his embrace; for he 
had folded his arms about her. 
Dear girl l' cried he, © how amiable 
© is this ſweet reſerve, theſe model 
© doubts—but it is certain I am your 
brother, my Henriette: is it poſſible 
© your memory retains no traces of m 
features? in yours, methinks, I ſee 
© lively reſemblance of m mother, 
s How dull was I that I did not diſcover 
© jt before! but how could .I expect i9 
meet you in France, in ſuch a fituations 
© and under a diſguiſed name! Oh: mp 
© dear ſiſter, theſe circumſtances diſt 
© me—Good Heaven! what a part hae 
© I ated] perceive you are ſtill 5 
© plexed,” purſued he, after a little pau 1 
and, taking a miniature picture * 
his pocket, You will certainly be 7 


- 
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V recollet your mother's picture, faid 
be, which ſhe gave me at parung. 
Henrietta looked at the picture, kiſſed 


— 
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I have been obli 
* and I was recommended to Miſs Bel 
mour by two ladies of quality, her near 


it, and then threw herſelf in tears upon her relations. 


brother's neck. Forgive my doubts,” 
Gd he, © it is many years ſince I have 
( ſeen you; we were children hen we 
« parted, but now I am convinced you 
ne my brother: my heart tells me ſo 
( without this dear teftimony," purſued 
he, kiffing again the picture of her mo- 
ther, which ſhe {till held; then ſuddenly 
daſping her hands together, and lifting 
wer fine eyes, which were ſwimming 
in tears I thank thee, O my God! 
fad ſhe, © fer reſtoring to me my bro- 
 ther:* and, turning again to him with 
an affectionate look, * A few moments 
„go, {aid ſhe, © I thought myſelf very 
© unhappy, but now you will be a friend 
and protector to me.” 

He tenderly kiſſed her cheek—* What 
© 2 wretch have I been?!” faid he, ſigh- 
ng. Indeed, my dear fiſter, I never 
wall forgive myſelf for having 1gno- 
' rantly practiſed on your virtue.” 

© Oh! that my brother,” replied Hen- 
netta, would be taught by this acci- 
dent, never more to form deſigns 
* againſt innocence; and, in caſes like 
mite, to conſider every virtuous young 
* woman as a ſiſter. | 

Mr. Courteney, for ſo we ſhall now 
call him, was extremely moved at theſe 
words. He gazed at her ſome moments 
with mingled tenderneſs and delight; 
but all on a ſudden, as if ſtruck with 
ſme painful refletion— 

© Henrietta,” ſaid he, with a look and 
accent greatly altered from his former 
weetneſs, © why came you to France? 
"and how has it happened that you are 
© mtimately e 
* this Miſs Belmour ?* 

* Why, do you, know any harm of 
* Miſs Belmour ? faid Henrietta, fright- 
dat his ſternneſs. 

* You don't anſwer my queſtion,” re- 
Y.q 
he, peeviſhly. | 

Alas! my dear brother, ſaid Hen- 
dena, have a long and melancholy” 
N to tell you: I have been reduced 
: do great diſtreſs ; my aunt, with whom 
. Jou ſuppoſed me @ happily ſettled, has 
 Teated me unkindly: I muſt confeſs, 
| deed, 1 have not been wholly free 
, 2m blatne ; but you ſhall know all 
; ome other time. As for Miſs. Bel. 
6 N I was recommended tò her 

,nouſd not ſhock you, brother; but 


with this woman, 


Mr. Courteney ſighed deeply at this 
account, and remained for ſeveral mo- 
1 ſilent; at length recovering him- 
ſelf— 

. Miſs Belmour, it ſeems, ſaid he, 
did not always know your real name. 
© You appear to be on the footing of a 
companion.“ i 


* Miſs Belmour was pleaſed to take 


© aliking to me, ſaid Henrietta; and, 
c 2 ignorant of my birth, would 
© not ſuffer me to continue with her in 
© the character of aſervant, I have been 
greatly obliged to her.” : 
© Yes, you are obliged to her,“ in- 
terrupted Mr. Courteney, kindling into 
rage at the remembrance of what had 
ed between them. Infamous wretch! 


_ © ſhe has done her part towards betray- 


ing you to ruin. You have been ve 
imprudent, Henrietta; you have talked 

© to her of Mr. Melvil too freely: ſhe 

© believes you are in love with him, and 

* told me ſo, to encourage my attempts 

© upon you.“ 

Henrietta *bluſtſed at the mention of 
Mr. Melvil; and preſently after burſt 
into tears at this diſcovefy of Miſs Bel- 
mour's baſeneſs and ingratitude, but 
uttered not a word of complaint or re- 
ſentment. 

I will not ſuffer you to remain any 
© longer with her,” reſumed Mr. Cour- 
teney ; I will go directly and provide 
« you lodgings in the houſe of a worthy 
N Engliſh family: I ſuppoſe you can 
© have no objection to this propoſal.” 


Why do you look and ſpeak fo cold- 


is my dear brother? ſaid Henrietta. 
o be ſure Icahn haye no objection diſ- 
© poſe of me as you pleaſe; you are in 
* the place of my father; I will obey 
© you as ſuch.,* *. - 

Forgive me, my dear, faid he, ten- 
derly preſſing her hand, my temper is 
© warm; I have ſpoke to you harſhly: 


© indeed, I am greatly alarmed at the 


© 'diſagreeable circumſtances I find you 
in: you have been to blame, you own. 
Alas my dear fiſter, what have you 
done to be thus abandoned by your 
© aunt? I ſhall be on the rack till I have 
heard all your ſtory; but this is not a 
© proper place. Take a civil leave of 
« "Miſs Belmour, but do not acquaint 
her that you have diſcovered your 

$ * brother, 


- 


ged to go to ſervice;_ 


1 


* 
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brother, for I know not yet what mea- 
© ſures I ſhall take. I will call for you 
© in leſs'than an hour in a coach.” 
Henrietta promiſed to be ready; he 
took a tender leave of her, and departed. 


CH A 7+ Ve 
THE HISTORY CONTINUED. 


UR fair heroine continued ſome 
time alone in her chamber, ſo tranſ- 
ed at this unexpected meeting with 
er brother, that ſhe ſometimes doubted 
whether her happineſs was real, and 
whether all that had paſſed was not an 
illufion of her faricy. When her ſpirits 
werea little compoſed, ſhe began to con- 
ſider what reaſon ſhe ſhould give Miſs 
Belmour for quitting her fo ſuddenly: 
ſhe rightly Judged that the ſecrecy her 
brother had recommended to her, pro- 
ceeded from his embarraſſment with te- 
gard to Mr. Melvil; and ſhe reſolved, 
hqwever ſtrange her going away might 
appear to Miſs Belmour, to follow 
directions punctually. 

The treachery this young lady had 
been guilty of towards her, excited leſs 
reſentment than grief for the eonvittion 
it brought her that her principles were 
not changed. Several circumſtances now 
ruſhed upon her memory, which ſerved 
to convince her ſhe was relapſing into 
her former indiſcretions; and ſhe doubted 
not but Miſs Belmour would be rejoiced 


| to be delivered from her preſenee. This 


thought gave her courage to go to her 
immediately, and acquaint her with her 
intention: 

A frange alteration has happened 
© in my affairs, Madam, ſaid ſhe, 


entering her apartchent, © within this 


* hour.” | 
© That letter has brought you ſome 


good news, I ſuppoſe;* ſaid Miſs Bel- . 


mour, coldly. | 

© It came from a dear and worthy 
« friend, Madam, replied Henrietta; 
and I have indeed heard ſome good 
news, which 1 little expected: but I 


© am obliged to leave you, and fo ſud- 


« denly, that I am afraid you will think 
me ungrateful for your kindneſs, in 
* ſubmitting to this neceſſity.” 


© Pray make no apolo jes, inter- 
rupted Mic - 


Belmour, with great indif- 
ference; © you are entirely at your li- 
Ny berty.“ * 40 


prize or an 


. her, ſmiling, how ſhe had parted with 


with her, ſaid he: but my heart will 


| © cauſe of your not writing to me for ſo 


Henrietta, who thought ſhe had rea- 
ſon for this behaviour, was ſtudying for 
ſome anſwer, which, without revealin 
the ſecret motive of her conduct, might 
tend in ſome meaſure to excuſe it; when 
a ſervant introduced a gentleman into the 
room, who, though ſhe had ſeen but 
once, the knew immediately to be Mr. 
Morley. She turned eagerly to obſerve 
how Miſs Belmour was affected by this 
viſit ; and diſcovering no ſigus of ſur. 
in her countenance, but 
an exceſs of joy and ſatisfaction, ſhe con- 
cluded this meeting was concerted, and 
retired immediately, in great concern, 
to her own room. 

Here, while ſhe waited her brother's 
return, ſhe employed herſelf in writing 
to Miſs Belmour. In this letter the re- 
peated what ſhe had often urged before, 
to guard her againſt the baſe defgns of 
her lover: ſhe recalled to her remem- 
brance the reſolution ſhe had made, and 
the vows with which ſhe had ſealed it, 
never more to liſten to his deſtructive ad- 
dreſſes; and conjured her, by every mo- 
tive of religion, honour, and virtue, to 
baniſh from her fight a man whoſe only 
aim was to ruin her. 

She had ſcarce finiſhed her letter, when 
a ſervant came to tell her that ſome com- 
pany waited for her in a coach. Shs 
made haſte to ſeal it, and gave it to Miſs 
Belmour's maid, with orders to deliver 
it to her lady. At the door ſhe found 
her brother, who helped her into the 
coach, and came in after her. He aſked 


Miſs Belmeur? 


Henrietta told him, ſhe had left her 
with company. * It is indifferent to me 
* what company ſhe ſees now you are not 


© not be at reſt till I hear all your ſtory, 
© ſiſter,” RE 

Henrietta promiſed io ſatisfy him when 
they were arrived at her new lodgings. 
© I am alſo impatient,” ſaid ſhe, to 
© know your adventures; why you called 
« yourſelf Freeman, and what was the 


© many months paſt. 

* To ſay the truth, m dear ſiſter, 
ſaid he, © I have been guilty of 3 lite 
© negle& in not writing to you oftener: 
© however, ſome of my letters muſt cer- 
© tainly have miſcarried; for 1 wrote io 
© you both from Bruſſels and Genoa, 
© and Idon'trewember Thad ar anſwer. 
The account you gave me of NH 
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in her charming eyes, heightened the 


© mer's kindneſs in taking upon him the 
« ofice of your guardian, and your 
© happy ſettlement with Lady Meadows, 
made me perfectly eaſy with regard to 
© you. I had informed you that I was 
appointed governor to the Marquis of 
—. This young nobleman had con- 
© trated a friendſhip with me, during 
© his ſtay at Leyden, where his governor 
* dying, he wrote to his father, the Duke 
f, in ſuch preſſing terms in my 
© favour, which, joined to the knowledge 
© of my birth, and very high recom- 
© mendations from the univerſity, had 
© {@ much weight with him, that his 
Grace, notwithſtanding my youth, ap- 
pointed me governer to his ſon, with 
n ſalary of five hundred pounds a year. 
© I have endeavoured to acquit myſelf 
* faithfully of this truſt; my pupil and 
I have always lived together like bro- 
* thersz and I flatter myſelf his father 
vill have no cauſe to repent his having 
' conſigned him to my care.” 
© But why did you take the names of 
© Melvil and Freeman?” interrupted 
Henrietta. 
The marquis, replied Mr. Cour- 
» had an inclination to travel 
* without the parade of quality, that he 
* might, as he wrote to his father, make 
nearer and more uſeful obſervations 
* upon men and manners; and, being 
' indulged in this ſcheme, we have tra- 
#4 velled through France and Italy under 
* thoſe names, and with a very ſmall 
' equipage. And now, Henrietta, that 
* you know the quality of my friend, I 
g — you will not entertain any ridi- 
* culous hopes from the liking 4 has 
* exprelled for you. I will do him the 
* jultice to own that he never formed any 
diſnonourable deſigns upon you. The 
character of the woman you lived with, 
* encouraged me to make you ſame 
' ſhocking p 
* properly; but, my dear ſiſter, no words 
* can expreſs my anguiſh and confuſion, 
ben I ws, you own the name of 
* Courteney, and your connections with 
* Mr. Damer. Good Heaven! what 
did I ſuffer at that moment=What 
* a wretch-did I ſeem in my own eyes! 
; 2 not this eruel remembrance — : 
d you now, my dear brother, ſaid 
Henrietta; © I am fo h fi 


in findin 
* you, that I forget wi my paſt LS 
Her looks bore delightful witneſs to 
bath of chu the f 


= 


ropoſals. Y ou behaved very 


Joy ſparkled 


roſy bloom of her complexion, and ani- 
mated her whole air: but, dearly as ſhe 
loved her brother, the aſſurance he gave 
her, that her lover had no part in the 
diſhonourable propolals he had made 
her, was a circumſtance that greatly 
increafed her ſatis faction in this meet- 


ing. 6 

Sr. Courteney looked at her with ad- 
miraticn and delight, while a tender 
ſenſe of the misfortunes ſhe had been ex · 
poſed to almoſt melted him into tears. 
As ſoon as the coach ſtopped, he told her, 
that the maſter of the houſe they were 
ching into was a very worthy man, witk 
whom he was intimately acquainted, and 
whoſe prudence he could depend upon. 
© His wife, purſued he, is a virtuous, 
* ſenſible woman: I know no family ſo 
© proper to place you in as this; and it 
was extremely lucky that I thought 
of them upon this occaſion, for it was 
not fit you ſhould ſtay with Miſs Bel - 
2 and in ſo ow a time it was dif- 
ficult to diſpoſe of you properly.” 
As ſoon as they aligh Mrs. Knight 
came to receive Henrietta, and preſented 
ber huſband to her. Both ſeemed greatly 
charmed with her appearance, and po- 
litely thanked Mr. Courteney for bring- 
ing them ſo agreeable a gueſt, 

Afier a few compliments they with- 


drew, ſuppoſing the brother and ſiſter 


would be glad of an opportunity to con- 
verſe together in private. Mr. Cour- 
teney immediately. drew his chair near 
his ſrſter's, and, with a look of impa- 
tience, demanded the account ſhe had 


promiſed him. 


Henrietta bluſhed, and begged him 


not to judge her errors too ſeverely. She 


then gave him a candid relation of all 
that had happened to her, from her mo- 
ther's death till the time the met him at 
the inn, concealing nothing from him 
but Miſs Belmout's paſſion for Mr. 
Morley. | 
Mr. Courteney was variouſly affected 
during the courſe of her little . He 
often changed countenance, but would 
not interrupt her. He obſerved with 
pleaſure, that ſhe laid no ſtreſs upon any 
of her conduct, which might wit 


juſtice challenge eſteem and admiration, | 


but appeared nicely. conſcious of every 
little ——— when ſhe had 
ended, waited: for his reply, with an 
anxiety that ſhewed ſhe rather expected 
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My dear Henrietta, ſaid Mr. Cour- 
teney, at length, with tears in us eyes; 
. © you have acted nobly; you cannot 
imagine how much your ſufferings en- 
© dear you to me, ſince you have be- 
© haved under them with ſuch becoming 
© fortitude.” | 
How happy you make me," cried 
Henrietta, by your. approbation. In- 
© deed, I was afraid you would have 
© chidden me ſeverely for leaving my 


4 aunt in the manner 1 did.“ 


. © It was a raſh ſtep,” replied Mr. Cour- 
teney, but your fubſequent conduct 
* has effaced 11; and I fee not how you 
could have otherwiſe avoided being in 
the power of that villain-prieft.” 
After ſome farther converſation on 
different parts of her ſtory, he looked at 
| his watch: How falt the minutes fly !' 
ſaid he, ſmiling. | My dear Henrietta, 
© I muſt leave you now, yet I have a 
* thouſand things to ſay to you; but I 
vill ſee you to-morrow morning. You 
© will be very happy, continued he, 
« with Mrs. Knight, and I ſhall have 
no ſcruple to truſt you to her care, till 
] haveconduRed the marquis to Lon- 
don: we ſhallgo in a day or two; and, 
after J have delivered my charge fate 
© to his father, I will come back to 
Paris, and fetch you.” 

Henrietta turned pale at theſe words: 
© Then we are to part again ſoon !' ſaid 
ſhe, in a melancholy accent. 

It would be highly improper for 
you, replied he, to take this jour- 
© ney with us, on «ſeveral accounts: I 
© ſhall be concerned to leave you, but 
© jt mult be ſo. 

Could you not ſtay till Mr. Damer 
© comes? interrupted Henrietta; and, 
taking his letter out of her pocket, * ſee 
© here how affectionately he writes to 
© me,” added ſhe: he propoſes to be 
© jn Paris in three weeks, and inſiſts 
upon my going to England with him.” 
Mr. Courteney read the letter with 

reat pleaſure. Mr. Damer addrefled 


er in it by the tender name of daughter; 


and aſſured her, that he would in every 
reſpect act like a father towards her. 
He praiſed her conduct in terms of the 
higheſt admiration; and begged her not 
to be uneaſy at her aunt's deſertion of 
her, ſince it was in his power to make 
her eaſy, and he was reſolved to do fo. 
This letter, ſaid Mr. Courteney, 
after a pauſe, * will make ſome little al- 


n 


* teration in my plan: I had reſolved not 
to take any notice to the marquis, that 
© I had diſcovered you to be my filter, 
but to make ſame excuſe for your dil. 
© appearing; however, I ſee it will be 
* neceſlary to wait for Mr. Damer, I 
* congratulate yoy, my dear Henrietta, 
© on the triendſhip of ſo worthy a man,” 
* But will you ſtay till he comes to 
Paris ?* interrupted the tender; anxious 
Henrietta. | 

May I depend u our prudence 
6 Hſter ?* laid Mr. ok, © It 8 = 
poilivle the marquis may talk to you 
ot love: if you give him the leaſt en- 
couragement, you will forfeit m 
eſteem for ever; it thall never be ſaid, 
that I took advantage of his youth to 
draw him into a marriage with my 
filter,” 
Ol do not ſuſpect me of ſuch mean- 
neſs, ſaid Henrietta, bluſhing : © if 
the marquis was a thouſand times 
more amiable than he is, and were I 
ever ſo much prejudiced in his favour, 
J have too juſt a ſenſe of what I owe 
to my birth, to your honour, and my 
own, to admit of a clandeſtine ad- 
diels——You may be entirely. eaſy 
upon this article.” 
© I am fat sfied,” replied Mr. Cour- 
teney, t:nderly prefling her hand; and 
* now, my dear Henrietta, adieu for this 
© evening.” < 

© Don't fail to gome tomorrow," 
ſaid ſhe, following him to the door. He 
ſmiled aſſentingly; and, having taken 
leave of Mys. Knight, who met him as 
he was going in ſearch of her, he hur- 
ried home to his pupil, by whom he was 
expected with extreme impatience. 


* 


e 


CHAP. VI. 


* 


FARTHER CONTINUATION OP THE 
HISTORY, 


"LS marquis, as ſoon as he entered 
his chamber, perceived that ſome- 


thing extraordinary had happened to 
him. 


* Sure,* ſaid he, ſmiling, un have 
met with ſome ſtrange adventure, 
Freeman; you look pleaſed, and yet 
there is a thoughtful air in your coun- 

tenance. ; 
] have had an adventure indeed, re- 

plied Mr, Courteney, entering . 


* 


* 


f, 


cealed from him; I have met with my 
© ſiſter here in Paris.” ; 

« Your lifter!” repeated the marquis; 
you dig not 3 her, did you? 

© No, faith, replied Mr. Courte- 
ney; nor did I know her when I ſaw 
« * 


8 . 
« That is not ſurprizing, ſaid he 
uis; “ ſhe was very young when 
a parted, I have ns you ſay: 1 
— ou will allow me to pay my 
© reſpe&ts to her. But, added he, im- 
ently, © how does Miſs Belmour and 
6 her fair friend?” F... 
© Her fair friend, as you are pleaſed 
© to. call her, replied Mr. Courteney, 
is my ſiſter, whom for lo many weeks 
I have ſeen almoſt every day without 
© knowing her. | 
© Is it poſſible! cried the marquis, 
ſarprized: © Mils Benſon your ſiſter! 
6 Sure you are not in earneſt ?” R 
Indeed I am, faid Mr. Courteney, 
I diſcovered her by the oddett accident. 
« Miſs Belmour herſelf did not know 
© who ſhe was z but while I was there, 
© the brought her a letter, wich had 
© been incloſed to her; it was directed 


for Miis Courteney, and came from 


© Mr. Damer, my ſiſter's guardian: ſhe 


© owned the name, and by that means 


] found out my filter, I fee' you are 
* aſtoniſhed, added Mr. Courteney. 


© Poor Henrietta has told me all her 


5 ad the repetition would be tedious, 
dut— 
Ho can you think ſo?” interrupted 
marquis, eagerly z can you doubt 
© that I am extremely intereſted in every 
thing that concerns you 77... _ 
* Excuſe me, my dear marquis, ſaid 
Mr. Courteney, 1 really cannot enter 
* into particulars juſt now— Fortune 
* ſtill perſecutes my dear father in his 
children. I thought my ſiſter was 
* happily ſettled with her aunt Lady 
* Meadows, who has no child, and 
* adopted her; but the old lady, being 
* angid Roman Catholick, preſſed her 
* ery much to change her religion, 
* and was at laſt ſo ſtrangely influenced 
by an artful prieſt, who 18 her chaplain, 
* that ſhe had formed a deſign to ſend 
my ſiſter, under the conduct of this fel- 
* low, to be ſhut up in a nunnery. The 
y ue girl, who was as I can collect by 
ber account, extremely apprehenſive 
" of being ſo entirely in the power of this 


% 
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into an affair which could not be con- 
© mistortune, but by 


quis, after a little pauſe, * that in the 


certainly it would be wrong, v 


on ſuch occaſions, that, in the article of 


„5 
© ſly prieſt, had no way to avoid this 
leaving her aunt 
« privately, who abſolitely refuſed-fo 
be reconciled to her on any other con- 
dition than her changing her religion. 
Thus d:ſerted, her guardian Hein 
abroad, and having nothing to 
from her relations, ſhe Choſe to go to 
c ſervice, and was recommended to Miſs 
Belmour, by the Counteſs of, 
© her kinſwoman.. | * 

What a wretch muſt your uncle he!* 
ſaid the marquis, with tears in his eyes, 
© to permit ſuch-excellence—— He 
topped a moment; then ſuddenly graſp- 
ing his hand, O my dear Freeman,” 
purſued he, © you have it in your power 
* to make me happy— Lou know 
' __ ardently I love your charming 
© filter —— a” 7 

* This. I was apprehenfve of,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Courteney. * I beg, 
* my lord, that you will baniſh theſe 
thoughts.“ 

Wat l' cried the marquis, haſtily; 
* have you any objection to my 
for your fiſter ?? K. 

© Indeed I have, and a ſtrong 
one, replied Mr. C 1454 
that is the certainty of the duke 
* father's diſ pprbbation of it. 

It is poſſible indeed, ſaid the mar- 


choice of a wife for me, my father will 
be influenced by the fame motives that 
* moſt tathers art: he will expect a large 
© fortune with the perſon I marry there- 
fore, my dear Charles, you fer the ne. 
* cellity there is for not con ſulting him 
6 in this cafe.” Fe TIES. - 
Sure you forget, my lord," inter- 
rupted Mr. Courteney, coolly, what 
vou once declared, that you would 
© never enter into an engagement of this 
* Kind, contrary to the duke's inclina- 
No” ES: „ 4A . 
+ © remember I ſaid 6," replied the 
marquis; * and were I to make a choicd 
* which he could reaſonably object toy 


ec 
wrong, to diſobey him: but if ha 
* want of a fortunegan make my father 
* diſapprove of my affettion for a youn 
lady of. Mits Courteniey's birth an 
merit, muſt I be governed by - ſuch 
* ſordid motives ?” . 
The marquis went on to prove; by a 
great many arguments, common enough 


marriages 


- © mantick in 
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marriage, a parent had no right to la 
any reltraint upon the inclinations of his 
child, Mr. Rs did not think 
proper to enter into a diſpute with hin 
upon this ſubject : the patience with 
which he liſtened to him, made the — 
nobleman conclude he was not unwil- 
ling to come into his meaſures. 

© My dear Charles,” added he, after a 
ſhort pauſe, * will you not be my advo- 
© cate with your charming fiſter ? I die 
© with impatience to throw myſelf at 
© her feet, and offer her my heart and 
hand.“ 

* You cannot doubt, my lord,“ ſaid 
Mr. Courteney, * but that I think my 
«* ſiſter highly honoured by the eſteem 
© you expreſs for her; but ſhe would be 
« very unworthy of it, if ſhe was capa- 
© ble of admitting your addreſſes, either 
* unknown to your father, or in op- 
© poſition to his will. I may venture to 
* anſwer for her, that ſhe will not, by 
© ſo unjuſtifiable a conduct, expoſe her 


. © brothepy to cenſure: and it gives me 


« great concern to find you are no better 

4 acquainted with my ſentiments, than 

© ta imagine I will ſo baſely betray the 

„ truſt the duke has ſed in me, and 

* be acceſſary to your diſpoſing of your- 

© ſelf in a manner which I am very ſure 
he will not approve.” 

* Then I am to nothing from 
* your friendſhip on this occaſion, Mr. 
s Courteney ] replied the marquis, with 
an ajr of diſpleaſure: © you are deter- 
* mined to raiſe difficulties to my deſign, 
* inltead of removing them; is this at- 
ing like a man whom I have loved like 
* a brother, and whom it would be my 
© higheſt happineſs to call ſo?” 

To call you brother with your fa - 
* ther's. conſent, my lord," ſaid Mr. 
Courteney, is an honour I cannot 
hope for, and which, without it, I do 
© not wiſh." 

* As noble and diſintereſted as you 
© imagine this conduct to be, ſaid the 
marquis, riſing, * it will have another 
name, mm with perſons leſs ro- 


© However, Sir, you are no more than 
© the brother of Miſs Courteney: if I 
am happy enough to prevail with her 


© to receive my addreſſes, I ſhall not 


think your conſent neceſſary. He 
paſſed by him with a cool bow, as he 


e theſe words, and retired to 


own chamber. 


ir notions than you ate. 


CHAP. VI. 


IN WHICH WE ARE AFRAID SOUP 
OF OUR READERS WILL THIXK: 
MR. COURTENEY ACTS A& VERY 
SILLY PART. 


M Courteney ſaw plainly, that 
by refuſing to comply with his 
upil's defires, he ſhould entirely loſe his 
riendſhip; but, in a caſe where his ho- 
nour was ſo greatly concerned, this con. 
fideration had no weight with him: and 
although he had a high opinion of his 
ſiſter's candour and integrity, yet the in- 
timation Miſs Belmour had given him 
oß her rd for Mr. Melvil, made him 
apprehenſive that ſhe might be prevailed 
upon to liſten to the yows of the Mar- 
quis of ——, He reſolved, therefore, to 
keep the place of her abode a ſecret, (for 
he knew he could depend upon'the pru- 
dence of Mr. Knight and his wife) and 
to ule his utmoſt endeavoury to haſten 
the young lord's departure from France, 
he marquis, mean time, was form- 
ing very different deſigns. It is ſo rare 
a thing for a man in love to be either 
reaſonable or juſt, on occaſions where 
the intereſt of his paſſion is concerned, 
that it is not ſurprizing the marquis 
ſhould impute his governor's condud 
with regard to his ſaſter to e 
and caprice, and think himſelf extremely 
ill uſed by his not aceepting his offers. 
He — ncs Miſs 2 to s 
' injured the ition 
brother made to 2 —.— of ber 
fortune; and flattering himſelf that, if 
his perſon was not diſagreeable to her, 
he ſhould ſoon overcome any ſeru 
Mr. Courteney might have ſu on 
account of the duke his father's diſap- 
probation, he determined to conſult him 
no farther in the affair, but to addrel 
bimſelf directly 2 2 1 
He f. the night in writing 
A . Lage which 1 declared his 
paſſion in the moſt tender and | 
terms, and be ſhe would allow him 
to wait upon her. The remaining hours , 
were not ſpent in ſleep, but impatient 
longings for the morning, which was to 
confirm or deſtroy his hopes. As ſoon 
88 it was light, he roſe and walked 
about his room. He read over the letter 
he had written; hethought © bu poorly 
exprefied the ardour of his love: be fat 
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down and wrote another, which he liked calmlya-" You are ahgfy, my tordy 
fill leſs, and had recourſe again to the — no time to talk. ; my 
firſt, after adding a poſtſcript, in which He was going out of the room, but 
| heearneſtly repeated his requeſt to be in- the marquis, haſtily ſtepping hetween 
dulged with a few moments private diſ- him and the door, ſhut it with great vio- 
courſe with her. Fe 9 lence. 7 | | 
He ſcaled up his letter, and directe! © If it is not your time to talk, Sir, t 
i for Miſs Courteney. Her brother hal * is mine, ſaid he. | | 
not mentioned to bim his having removed Very well, my lord, replied Mr. 
her from Miſs. Belmour : he ſuppoſed Courteney, with a compoſed look and 
- ſhe was (till with her z but a doubt oc accent, © IT am ready to hear you.“ 
curring to him, whether ſhe was will- The young nobleman continued to 
ing to aſſume her real name yet, he walk in a ſullen ſilence, as if reſolved td 
thought it belt to put it in another cover, be angrys and knew not well what cauſt 
ſuperſcribed for Miſs Benfon. to aſſign for it; when ſuddenly ſtop- 
It was ſtill too early to ſend to a lady's ping | bo 
lodgings; he counted the hours with I inſiſt your telling me, Sir,“ 
anxious impatience, and at length rung ſaid he, b. oy yow have ſecreted yout 
his bell for his ſervant. As ſoon as he * ſiſter? Do you ſuſpe& I have diſho- 
appeared, he gave him the letter, recom- * nourable deligns upon her! % 
mending ſecrecy, and charging him not Diſhonourable deſigns upon my 
to return without an anſwer. * fiſter!' repeated Mr, Courteney, kind- 
The valet, when he came back, ling at the 1 * my lord, no 
brought him word that Miſs Benſon was * man, while I have life, ſhall incur ſuch 
gone z and this was all the intelligence he * a ſuſpicion with impunity, f 
could get. Miſs Belmour's woman in- This ſpirit becomes one of 


ZE 
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deed had added with a ſneer, that ſhe 


went off with Mr. Freeman, and it was 


firange that his friend Mr. Melvil ſhould 
not know where ſhe was. This part of 
the meſſage the fellow prudently ſup: 
preſſed; for he judged the buſineſs to 

an amour, and that the young gentlemen 


* birth,” replied the marquis ard 
me tell you, Mr. CHO your con- 
duct is not altogether conſiſtent; wh 
* muſt your filter be hurried, nobod 
* knows whither, and concealed wi 

© ſuch wonderful caution ?* - 
Are you ſure this is the caſe, my 


were rivals, and he was afraid of making * lord?” ſaid Mr; Courteney.” - 
miſchief, * Ves, very ſure,” anſwered the mar-. 
The marquis, however, eaſily gueſſed quis, haſtily. | f 


that this ſudden removal of Miſs Cour - 
_— her brother's act: he diſmiſſed 
his fervant; and beginning now to be 
knfible how much it was in his gover- 


nor's power to traverſe his s, and 
how obſti he was doin 
lo, herehigned himſelf Wh ro the m 


nent tranſports of rage; and, during 
+ few moments, all his thoughts ran 
upon revenge. 

Mr. Courteney came into his chamber 
Wile he was under theſe agitations; 
und; ſceing him walking about with a 
"nous pace For Heaven's ſake, my 

lord,” ſaid he, what is the matter 
* with vou? ; * 

The marquis turned ſhort upon him, 
md, with a voice broken with paſſiony 
exclaimed —* May I periſh, Courteney, 
11 forgive you!” 7, 

Mr. Courteney, who ſuppoſed this 


ent was the conſequence of their 


- 


Since it was not I who gave your 
* lordſhip this information, refumed 
Mr. Courteney, * you muſt have taken 
+ ſome trouble to come to the knowledgs 
© of itz and the motive that ſet you upon 
* theſe enquiries ſufficiently juſtifies my 
©. caution with regard to my ſiſter,” 

Then I am not worthy, it ſeems, to 
pay my addreſſes to your ſiſter, faid 
the marquis, peeviſhly, 

Indeed, my lord, this is a very 
4 childiſh ſpeech,” replied Mr. Courte- 
ney: * you know your addreſſes would 
s & hevent to any woman; but the de- 
« preſſed tate of my fiſter's fortune 
6 Lee no right to expect a man 
« your quality for a huſband ; and ſhe 
© has too juſt a pride to ſubmit to make 


© a clandeſtine marriage; nor will I be 4 


© branded with the imputation of havin 
* ſeduced my pupil into a marriage wi 
C m ſiſter. «Pas a J 


Waberlation the night before, replie What e 


* 
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at all?“ replied the marquis, eagerly: 
leave Miſs Courteney to act 2. the 
« thinks properz you need not make 
« yourſelf anſwerable for my conduct on 
« this occaſion. I loved before I 
© knew her to be your ſiſter; cannot your 
« romantick honour ſatisfy itſelf with 
being paſſive in this buſineſs ?* 

I ſhould dut ill perform my engage- 
ments to your father, my lord,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Courteney, if I did not uſe 
my utmoſt endeavours to prevent you 
© from diſpleaſing him in a matter of ſo 
great importance as your marriage. 

Ho are you ſure my father will be 
© diſpleaſed ?* ſaid the marquis: © Miſs 
« Courteney's merit will juſtify my 
choice. 

Put it upon that iſſue, replied Mr. 
Courteney * aſk his conſent. 

Well, Sir, I will aſk his conſent,” 
reſumed the marquis; and now am I 
s at liberty to viſit your filter ?” 

If you intend, my lord, to be go- 
© verned by the dake's advice, ſaid Mr. 
Courteney, you will certainly be con- 
© tented to wait his anſwer; and yon 
© cannot ſuppoſe that, know! your 
* ſentiments ſo well as I do, I will per- 
mit my fiſter to receive your viſits 
© while we are ignorant of the duke's in- 
© tentions.” | 

The marquis loſt all patience at this 
unreaſonable obſtinacy, as he conceived 
it, I renounce your friendſhip from 
© this moment, ſaid he, for ever; and, 
© had you not a ſiſter, I would reſent 
© this behaviour in another manner.” 

He flung out of the-room when he had 

aid this; and, ſhutting himſelf up in his 
ſtudy, gave his valet orders to allow no 
body to diſturb him. 

Mr. Courteney was not ſo much of- 
fended at the harſhneſs of his language, 
as to hinder him from feeling great con- 
cern for the uneaſy ſtate of his mind; 
* and, notwithſtanding his own temper 
was vehement enough, yet he was able 
to make ſome allowances for the tranſ- 

s of a young man, whoſaw himſelf 

4 reſolutely oppoſes in a point he had 
| ſet his heart upon: but deſpairing to 
pacify his pupil without entering into his 
deſign, he determined to place his ſiſter 
effectually out of his reach; and then, 
if he could not prevail upon him to re- 
turn to England, nothing remained but 
to make the duke his facher acquainted 
with the whole affair. A * 


He waited ſome time in expectation 
that the marquis would come down to 
breakfaſt as uſual; but finding that he 
had ordered his chocolate to be brou 
to him in his ſtudy, he went to viſe 
ſiſter, as he had promiſed. 

The marquis heard him, as he 
by his door, call for his hat and ſword; 
and his valet entering a moment after. 
wards with the chocolate, he aſked him, 
if Mr, Freeman was gone out? Bei 
anſwered that he was, it ſuddenly came 
into his head that he was going to ſee 
his ſoſter. 

Follow him inſtantly,” ſaid he tothe 
fellow, * and bring me word to what 
© place he z and here is ſomething 
to purchaſe your ſecrecy and diligence.” 

The fight of five Louis d' ors, which 
the marquis gave him, left the valet no 
inclination to be diſcreet any longer, 
He ran out ef-the room with officious 
haſte, fully determined to execute his 
commiſſion with the utmoſt exaftneſs, 
When he got into the ſtreet, he perceived 
Mr, Courteney walking leiſurely on: 
he followed him at a diſtance; took par- 
ticular notice of the honſe he eutered; 
and, after waiting a few moments toſee 
whether he came out again, he went back 
to the maxquis with his intelligence. 

The young lover did not doubt but 
he had difcovered his miſtreſs's abode; 
and in the joy this thought gave him, he 
beſtowed many praiſes on his valet's in- 


2 together with a reward of five 
u 


is d' ors more, which he liked ſtil 
better. He then ordered him to gie 
directions for his chariot to be got - 
while he aſſiſted him to dreſs. His lo 
diſcovered ſuch an exceſs of ſatisſadlion, 
that the valet, under no 2 
that what he had done would. produce 
any diſagreeable conſequences, en 
with vaſt delight upon his new polt o 
confident to his maſter. The marquis 
ordered him to ſtay at home till Mr. 
Freeman came in, and then immediately 
to come to him at the Hotel de 


CHAP. VIII 
IN wack MR. COURTENEY GIVES 
MORE INSTANCES OF HIS FOLLY. 
V 7 HILE Henrietta thus inno- 
cently ſawed the ſeeds of diſcord 


between the two friends, ho 
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the happy change of her fortune. 


She was no longer in the humiliating. 


condition of a ſervant; or, what to her 
was far more mortifying, a dependant 
upon the bounty of another; an un- 
known wanderer, without friends or pro- 
teftors. She was now under the care of 
a brother, whom ſhe tenderly loved, 
whoſe merit could not fail of Aifin iſh« 
ing him, and of forcing that reſo and 
confideration due to a noble birth, and 


not only free from any unfavourable pre- 
judices on account of her aunt's deſer- 
tion of her, but that ſhe might a 
all the tender offices of a nt from 
him; and, what afforded nice ſen- 


faction than all this, the only man in 
the world whom ſhe was capable of re- 
purling with a preference to the reſt of 
x ſex, fhough in ſo elevated a rank, 
had loved her in andigence and obſcurity 
with honour, aud juſtified the tender 
ſentiments ſhe entertained for him. 

Her ſmiles, when ſhe ſaw her brother 
appear, and the Feet! of her behaviour, 
convinced him her mind was at eaſe; 
but his features ſtill retained that im- 


marquis's cauſeleſs rage; and 
therewas a ſolemnity in his manner, that, 
a an inſtant, chan the innocent 
chearfulneſs of Henrietta into anxiety 
ud concern. 
The preſence of Mrs. Knight was a 
nab aint upon them both. She perceived 
it; and as ſoon as the tea - table was re- 


wie Mr. Courteney came in) ſhe re- 
bred and left them at liberty. 
moment ſhe was gone, Henrietta 
= aſked 1 2 — ha 
to give him uneaſineſs ſince 
be tim > N 
, e, replied he abruptly, * the 
marquis and I have quarrelled. 
* Quarrelled!” 
— 3 as death, have you 


t. Courteney, who obſerved her 
Motion, continued to look at her ſo ear- 


teltly, that ſhe bluſhed and caſt down her 


.! You ſeem greatly affected with 


* 


\ 


which he, though in a dep fartune, 
ſo nobly * Ar ; 
She was affured that her guardian was 


bility of her ſoul a more delicate ſatis- 


— 


N chagrin he had ſo lately felt 


moved, (for the ladies were at breakfaſt. 


repeated Henrietta, 


n, ſai he at laſt; * I wiſh . n 
Mad or mentioned it to you. ion; and, ip quake you eaſy, 1 will . 
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joyed a perfect re of mind, and 
— 1 the moſt pleaſing reſlections on 


Could you ſuppoſe,” ſaid Henrietta, 
in an accent which had at leaſt as much 
of grief as tenderneſs in it, that I 
© could hear with indifference what muſt” 
* neceſſarily be very affliting to you? 

© Your indifference, perhaps, on this 
© occaſion,” ſaid Mr, Courteney, would 
© be more welcome to me than the con- 
© cern I ſee you under. TIC 

Henrietta having pondered a little on 
the meaning of theſe words, replied in a 
fixmer tone, Place ſome confidence in 
me, brother; you will find I ſhall de- 
« ſerve it. | 

My dear Henrietta, reſumed Mr. 
Courteney, affected with the manner in 
which ſhe ſpoke, and her expreſſive look, 
© you * to forgive my doubts, when 
© you reflect on what Miſs Belmour 
© told me: the merit of my noble pupil 
© has made an impreſſion on your heart; 
but your marriage with him, ſiſter, 
© will. bring everlaſting infamy upon 
© me,” | | 

© Have I not already declared my re- 
* ſolution to you upon this head?” re- 
plied Henrietta. i . 

© The marquis loves you," reſumed 
Mr. Courteney: * he is raſh and in- 
* conſiderate; he has no — (and in- 

deed it would be ſtrange if he had) that 
the duke his father will conſent to 
ſuch an unequal match; yet he preſſes 
me to introduce him to you as a lover, 
and to favour his deſigns of marrying 
you privately, You may eaſily ima- 

ine what anſwer I gave him; the con- 
A gence is, that he has declared him- 
ſelf my enemy. We are upon v 
bad terms. But this is not my greateſt. 
concern: the marquis, if he can get 
acceſs to you, will teaze you with ſoli- 
© citations; and, diſpoſed as you are in 
© his favour, have en cauſe to ap- 
« prehend you will liſten to him but to 
© readily?” | | 

Although I ſhould confirm your 
© ſuſpiciong,” ſaid Henrietta, with tears 
in her eyes, * yet I muſt again repeat, I 
© am grieved at this difference between, 
your pupil and you. Nay, I will 
© own,” purſued ſhe, avoiding with a 
ſweet baſhfulneſs the earneſt looks of 
her brother, that I am not inſenſible 


* of this young nobleman's affection for — 


© me; but, after this candid confeſſion, 
$ you ought to believe me, when I aſſure 
you, that I will enter into no engage- 
* ment with him without your approba- 


* comply 


— - 


———— — — 
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© comply with wy weaſures you think | 


© proper, to avoid his purſuits.” 

© I ſee I may rely upon you, ſaid 
Mr. Courteney, charmed with her ami 
able frankneſs; but, my dear Hen- 


'© rietta, I hope you will not allow this 


© prepoſſeſſion to take too deep root in 
© your heart: ſure your goo ſenſe, and 
* the delicacy of your ſentiments, will 
© hinder you trom giving way to a hope- 
on," 

I beg you not to talk to me on this 
© ſabjeR,” interrupted Henrietta, tears, 
in ſpite of her endeavours to reſtrain 
them, flowing faſt down her face; * only 
tell me what you would have me do to 
avoid the marquis: Have you formed 
any plan? Doubt not of my readinels 
to comply with it," | 
Have you any objections to board- 
ing in a convent till Mr. Damer comes? 
ſaid Mr, Courteney. | 

© No,” replied. Henrietta, half ſmil- 
ing, for I cannot ſuſpect you have a 
7 Kenn upon my religion, as my aunt 
C _ and mean to. conhne me all my 
© life." 


© No, really,” reſumed Mr. Courte- 


* 


ney, ſmiling likewiſe; © but it will be 
6 


more difficult for the marquis to get 
acceſs to you in a convent than here; 
and, as it is probable enough that this 
affair will make ſome noiſe, it wiil be 
more for your reputation to have it 
known that you lived in ſuch a reſpec- 
table ſociety, where there were ſo many 
witneſſes of your conduct, and ſuch 
exact regularity required, than in pri- 
vate lodgings, where you were ge- 
coumtable to nobody for your actions. 
Then you intend to leave me be- 
fore Mr. Damer comes ?* ſaid Hen- 
rietta, ſighing. 

To be ture,” replied Mr. Courte- 
ney, * I will force the marquis away if 
* poſſible; and, if I find all my reman- 
6 — ineffectual, the duke muſt in- 
c terpoſe his authority.“ ; 

«. You intend to write to him, then?“ 
ſaid Henrietta, | 

* Certainly,” replied he; © don't you 


GK aa > aa a a mn * 


Rl 


think I ought to do fo, fifter ?? 


Indeed I do, anſwered ſhe. 
© Tam glad of it, reſumed Mr, Coyr- 


teney,, * yet.this procedure will embroil 


me more with the marquis; but T'ſee_ 
no help for ĩt, anleſs Mr. Damer ſhould 


*. happen to come ſooner than weexpect, 
: and take you with him to Eng anf. 
1 I hope to prevail upon my pupil to accom 
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© leave Paris in two or three days; and, 
© if I have not the ſatisfaction to leave 
you under Mr. Damer's care, a con- 
vent is the fittelb place for you to fe. 
© tire to. | 

Henrietta, having refleted on her 
brother's propoſal, 5 it ſo reaſon. 
able, and ſo much to the advantage of 
her reputation, that ſhe readily yielded 
to put it in immediate execution. 

rs. Knight being deſired to return, 
Mr. Courteney told her their deſign, and 
requeſted her aſſiſtance. She expreſſed 
ſame concern at being ſo ſoon to loſe her 
2gieeable, gueſt, but undertook to tran- 
ſact the affair; and it was reſolved, that 
ſhe ſnould go that day, and procure the 
young lady to be admitted as a penſioner 
in the Auguſtine nunner of 1 Englih 
ladies in Paris. | b 

Mr. Courteney, having promiſed his 
ſiſter to come and conduct her to the 
convent the next day, took leave of her, 
highly ſatisfied with her docility, and re- 
turned home, He was ſurprized to hear 
that the marquis was gone abroad; but, 
having no ſuſpicion of his intention to 
viſit Henrietta, -whoſe abode he con- 
cluded was ſtill a ſecret to him, he was 
only concerned left his heal:h ſhould 
ſufter, by venturing” out before it was 
tully re-eſtabliſhed, | 

The marquis's valet na ſooner ſaw 
Mr. Caurteney return, than he ran im- 
mediately to acquaint his maſter, who 
ſet forwards, with a beating heart, to 
viſit his miſtreſs. The valet bad given 
ſo exact a direction, that the coac 
had no difficulty to find the houſe. The 
marquis alighted the moment the door 
was opened, and aſking the ſervant for 
Miſs Courteney, was inſtantly intro- 
diced into a parlour, where Henrietta 
was ſitting alone, Mrs. Knight having 
juſt left her to go and execute her com- 
miſſion. 

Phe ſight of the marquis threw her 
into the utmoſt confuſion, She role, 
however, and received him with great 
reſpect: he approached her how:ng, and 
made her a gentee] compliment upon her 
happy meeting with her brother. 

Henrietta would not ſuffer this ſubject 
to be dwelt upon long, leſt it ſhould lead 
to cireumſtanees too iprereſting. Sbe 
changed the converſation to indifferent” 
matters, and took care that 4t ſhovid not 
flag a moment; ſo that themarquis, Pat. 
ly embarraſſed by that awe which 
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dent management of Henrietta, 
Load bebad protracted his viſit to a con - 
fiderable length, without drawing any 
advantage from it. N 
Alarmed at che thoughts of loſing an 
opportunity, which the rigid and in- 
flexible temper of his governor might 
ent him from meeting with again, 
ſuddenly aſſumed courage to make 
her a declaration of his paſton, but in 
terms the moſt render and reſpectful, and 
with an explicitneſs that became one of 
his rank and fortune to uſe towards a 
young lady in her delicate circumſtances, 
whom he would not for a moment leave 
in doubt of the ſincerity of his pro- 
ſeſſions, and his firm reſolution to ad- 
here to them. N 
Henrietta liſtened to them with a grace 
ful 1 and, when he earneſtly 


preſſed. for her anſwer, the aſſured him, 
that ſhe was very ſenſible of: the honour 
he did her, and ſhould always think her- 


ſelfobliged to him for having entertained 


ſuch favourable ſentiments of her, as 


could make him overlook the inequality 
there was between them. As for the 
reſt, ſhe referred him to her brother, who, 
ſhe laid, was in the place of a father to 
her, and by whoſe advice and direction 
8 to be governed en- 


v. ü 
The marquis would have had no rea- 
ſon to be diſſatis fied with this anfwer, if 
he had not known that he had nothing to 
expect from an application to her brother; 
and the apprehenſion that ſhe alſo knew 
d and therefore took this method to 
free herſelf from his importunities, gave 
im ſo much concern, that he turned 
pale, and ſighing, fixed his eyes upon the 
— is air, his — wt" 3 
were all-fo moving, ſo expreſſive of ten- 
demneſs, anxiety, and grief, that Hen- 
neita durſt not truſt herſelf. to behold. 
him, leſt he ſhould turn his eyes towards 
her, and diſcover in hers the too 
intereſt ſhe took in his uneaſineſs. 
-moments in an aſſecting 


ſence on both ſides, during which the 
marquis remained immoveably frxed in 


the ſame penſive poſture, till rouzed by 
dbe opening of the door, and the ap- 
of Mr. Courteney. Henrietta's 


the marquis ſeemed greatly 
ewed 


OY 


* 


was in an jinſtant covered with. 


ſiſter from their confuſion, by entering 
immediately into an — conver- 
ſation. 2 | 

The marquis drew a favourable omen 
from this iour t his looks reſumed 
their uſual ſweetneſs and vivacity; and, 
during a whole hour that they continued 
together, nothing could be more ſpirited 
and lively thau the diſcourte between 
three perſons, who had the moſt perfect 
tenderaeſs: for one another, yet, from 
their ſeveral circumſtances, were obliged 
mutually to oppoſe and give pain. 

The marquis at length, with apparent 
reluctance, put an end to his viſit, as did 
Mr. Courteney likewiſe, though he was 
very deſirous of talking to his ſiſter in 
private. When they were in the chariot 
together, the young lord was feveral 
times upon the point of preſſing his 
vernor again upon the ſubject of Tis 
love, as ſeemed to be leſs inclined 
than formerly to oppoſe: him; but he 
was reſtrained from entering into any 
explanation, by his apprehenſion of de 
ſtroying thoſe hopes be had ſo lately be- 
gun to entertain, and of rendering his 
acceſs to Henrietta more difficult for the 
future: Mr. Courteney alſo had his rea- 
ſons for preventing anv ſuch explanation, 
and induſtriouſly amuſed him with other 
Tha mannsiacordd-ait e 

e marquis not help thinking 
it o that he took no notice of 2 
viſit he had made his ſiſter: but, as love 
is ever ready to _ = withes, 
he n toimagine that Mr: Courteney” 
a yo. node in the ſeverity. of his reſo- 
lutions, but knew not yet how-to yield 
with a good grace; he favoured his em- 
ray pt erefore for the 1 and 
the the remaining of the day 
in Ark uſual company 4.08 2245 i 

When they came home at night, the 
marquis deſired to have an hour's con- 
verſation with him; but Mr. Courteney, 


great complaining of a ſudden bead- ach, ex- 


cuſed himſelf, and retired” to his on 
chamber. ' 
The next morning, before his pupil 
was up, he repaited to Mrs: Knight's. 
She told him, that ev ee ee 
on for the reception of the young lady z 
ang he had the ſatisfaction to his 
ſiſter making preparations for her re- 
moval, without any appearance of diſ- 
content, She acquainted him with what . 


had paſſed in the converſation between 


the marquis and her. 0 | 
I have no doubt. of his aſſectiom for 
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you, faid Mr. Courteney; © we muſt 
Y — che event of it to Providence, and 


© aft fo as that, whatever happens, we 


© may not incur cenſure.” | 
As ſoon as breakfaſt was over, Hen- 
rietta, accompanied by Mrs, Kinght and 


her brother, went in a coach to the con- 


vent, where ſhe was very civilly received 
by the ſuperiour, Mr, Courteney pro- 
miſed to viſit her ſoon, and took leave 
of her, to wait upon Mrs. Knight home; 
after which he returned to the marquis, 


who had enquired for him ſeveral times. 


CHAP. IX. \ 


tu WHICH THE READER, IT IS PRE- 
SUMED, CAN MAKE NO DISCOVE- 
RIES CONCERNING THE EVENT 
OF THIS HISTORY. 


122 marquis, when he ſaw him 
enter his chamber, approached him 
with an obliging air, and affectionately 
preſſing his hand 

May I hope, my dear Courteney,' 
ſaid he, that you have overcome your 
© fantaſtick ſcruples, and that you will 
* favour my pretenſions to your charm- 
ing ſiſter? 
* logy for ſtealing a viſit to her; you 
© would, I am ſure, have done the ſame 
© in my ſituation. Indeed, Charles, 
* you muſt either reſolve to give me Miſs 
* Courteney, or to ſee me miſerable, 
© She referred me to youz my happineſs 
© depends upon a ſingle word of yours; 
can you be fo cruel to refuſe me this 
© inſtance of your friendſhip ?” 

© You know, my lord,” replied Mr. 
Courteney, * that there is not any thing 
* you can deſire of me, conſiſtent with 
© my honour, which I would refuſe; 
© but, unleſs I would make my ſelf infa- 
* mous, I cannot yield to your marry- 
© ing my ſiſter without the duke's con- 
© ſent. Hear what I have to propoſe,” 
continued he, perceiving him to he in a 
violent emotion. Let us return to Eng- 
© land immediately. You have often 


© told me, that the duke is a moſt tender. 


father; you ate an only child; it is 
© poſlible he may be prevailed upon to 
© yield to your defires, if you tell him 
4 _ cannot be happy without my ſiſter, 
Let us make the trial at leaſt. | 
I agree to it, interrupted the mar- 
quis, eagerly, * provided, you will pro- 
mile me, that if my father is ſo un- 


— 


I will make you no apo- 


HENRIETTA; 


reaſonable as to refuſe his conſent, yon 
will no longer oppoſe my marriage, I 
am of age; it 18 fit that, in a matter 
of ſuch importance to the future ha 
pineſs of my whole life, I ſhould beat 

iberty to follow my inclinations, 
Speak, Charles, will you make me this 
© promiſe ?? 

Indeed, I will not, my lord," replied 
Mr. Courteney, you mult not expe& 
© it.” 

© Deteſted obſtinacy !* cried the mar. 
quis, flinging his hand away, which he 
had held till this moment; what 3 
« wretch am I to have my happineſs de. 
pend upon the will of a capricious man, 
* whomultakes his romantick whims for, 
© honour! But obſerve what I fay, 
* Courteney,” added he, turning haſtily 
towards him, you ſhall not hinder me 
from viſiting your ſiſter; nothing but 
© her abſolute commands ſhall prevent 
© my ſeeing her.“ 

My ſiſter, ſaid Mr. Courteney, 
* will ſtay no longer in France, than till 
Mr. Damer, to whoſe care her mother 
© left her at, her death, returns from 
* Montpelier: he is to conduct her to 
England; and ſhe is gone to board in 
© a convent till his arrival.“ 

Gone to a convent!” repeated the 
marquis; this is your ſcheme, I ſup- 
© pole.” a 

I hoped to prevail upon you, ſaid 
Mr. Courtene, ſince you are quite 
© recovered, to leave Paris immediately; 
and I thought a convent the propereſt 


place for my ſiſter to reſide in till her 


© guardian comes.” 

he marquis inſtantly running over 
in his thoughts the uſe that might be 
wade of this intelligence, replied, that 
he had no inclination to leave Paris yet; 
and broke off all farther converſation by 
quitting the room. 

In effect, he had reſolved to make an 
application to Mr. Damer, ſuppoſing, 
that ſince he had not the ſame foundation 
for ſcruples as his governor, he would 
readily liſten to an offer ſo advantageous 
for his ward. f . 

Mr, Courteney penetrated into his 
views; and doubtful how Mr. Damer 


would act, and whether his ſiſter, having 


the ſanction of his approbation, might 
not give way to the motious of her own 
heart, and encourage the addreſſes of the 
marquis; he concluded it neceflary i 
make the duke _—_— w_—_ 
whole affair, that ight take ſuch 


— 
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ares as he judge to reſtrain 
— from an — ch would incur 
his diſpleaſure. 
He wrote accordingly that day, and 
having thus diſchar his duty, his 
mind was more at eaſe. | 


The marquis, full of that his 


new ſcheme would be ſucceſsful, made 


no effort to ſee Henrietta, for fear of 
niſing ſuſpicions in her brother: but the 
coldneſs and reſerve with which he treated 
him, ſufficiently ſhewed how much he 
reſented his conduct. | 
Henrietta was ſoon reconciled to a re- 
tirement, in which ſhe had full liberty to 
indulge her reflections; for ſhe was in 


Jove enough to find more ſatis faction in 


being alone, than in the gayeſt and moſt 
agreeable ſociety. Her brother did not 


fatisfied with her ſituation; and, in ap- 


| pearance, no otherwiſe affected with his 


approaching departure, which he gave 
room — expect, than what her ten- 
 derneſs for him might well allow of. 

In the mean time the Duke of ——, 
having received Mr. Courteney's letter, 
was greatly pleaſed with the nobleneſs 
and generofity of his behaviour. He 

wrote to ** immediately, — of 
the higheſt friendſhip and regard; and, 
xquanting him with the purport of his 
letter to his ſon, recommended it to him 
to haſten his e, aſſuring him, he 
had the firmeſt reliance upon his integrity 
and honour. X | 
The packet, to avoid ſuſpicion, had 
been directed as uſual to the marquis, 
who was not ſurprized to find a letter in 
it for Mr. Courteney, to whom his father 
was accuſtomed to write often: he ſent 
it to him immediately; and, after read- 
ng his own, he went to Mr, Courteney's 
chamber, holding it ſtill in his hand. 

© My father writes to me, faid he, 
* to leave Paris as ſoon as poſſible. He 
* does not expreſsly ſay, that he is ill; 
* but; from ſome hints in his letter, I. 
en collect that this is the cauſe of his 
* extreme earneſtneſs to ſee me. You 
, nnot imagine how much I am af- 

lefted with this accident,” purſued he, 
ighing. * Llove my father: I did not 
| know-how much 1 loved him, till I 

feared his loſs. I am determined to 
eat to-morrow from Paris; but I 
j mult ſee your ſiſter firſt, Courteney, 
er ought you to refuſe me the ſatiſ- 
baden of telling her, that I depart 


by * 
D # 
" 


+ with n firm reſolution üer th be bos 

© hers. | | 
Well, my lord,“ replied Mr. Cour- 

teney, after a little pauſe, * we will go 


together, and take leave of my faſter? - 
I was to blame, faid the marquis, 


© to expect any indulgence from y 
* we will go together, then, ſince it m 
© be ſo.“ He retired again to his own 
apartment to write to his father; and in 
the mean time Mr. Courteney gave the 


neceſſary orders for their journey the next 


morning. 


Henrietta had been prepared, by a billet 


from her brother, for the viſit that was 


intended her. The news of their depar- 
ture had coſt her ſome tears; but when 
ſhe was informed they waited for her in 
the parlour of the convent, ſhe appeared 
before them with all that ſoft compoſure 
and dignity of manners, which never for- 
ſook her in the moſt trying ſituations, 
Mr. Courteney watched the turn of 
her countenance when the marquis ac- 
coſted her, and was pleaſed to ſee itequally 
free from embarraſſment and aeg 
tion; and that, notwithſtanding all the 
expreſſive language of her lover's e 
ſhe had ſo much command over herſe 
as fo ſeem the leaſt intereſted perſon in 
the company. ; 
Politenelh obliged the marquis to 
ſhorten his viſit, that the brother and 
ſiſter might be at liberty to take a private 
leave of each other. He roſe from his 
ſeat, and approached Henrietta 'with an 
air that left her no room to doubt of his 
intention to ſay. ſomethi icular to 
her; and now, for the firſt time, her 
looks betrayed ſome little confuſion. 
© I cannot go away, Madam,“ ſaid 
he, without renewing the declaration 
I made you (ome days ago; and 1 
* take this opportunity to aſſure you. 
© before your brother, who knows the 
* ſincerity of my heart, that my ſentj- 
ments for you will ever be the ſame« 
© and, if you do not forbid-it, I will 
carry away with me the dear hope of 
being able one day to merit your 
eſteem. 
Henrietta curtſied in ſilence; but ber 
bluthes, and the ſoft confuſion ſhe was 
in, ſeemed no unfavourable omen for the 


marquis i he bowed reſpectfully, and re- 


. tired. FE | g 
| - Courteney, affecting not to per- 


ceive his ſiſter s concern, entered, imme 


diatel 7 after his pupil's departur e, into 
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ther diſcourbe. He recommended it to 


her to improve her guardian's eſteem for 
her; and aſſured her he would viſit Lady 
Meadows, and uſe his utmoſt endeavours 
to remove her prejudices, and reſtore her 
to the place ſhe formerly held in her af- 
fection. At her defire likewiſe he pro- 


miſed to call upon Mrs. Willis, to whom 


* 


ceuring him an eſtabliſhment ſuit 


| the duke's friendſhip for him with re- 


ſent for Mr. 


ſhe had 8 greatly -obliged, He 
charged her to up no ſort of inti- 
macy with Miſs Belmour, though ſhe 
ſhould ſeek itz but permitted her, in 
company with Mr. Damet, to pay her a 
Farewel viſit: and, indeed; the conduct 
of that young lady, fince the arrival of 
Mr. Morley, juſtified theſe precautions, 
Henrietta promiſed to follow all his 
directions. He faid a thouſand affec- 
tionate things to her; and then, defiring 
to ſee the ſuperiour, he tenderly recom- 
mended his ſiſtet to her care; took a ſhort 
leave, and went home; while Henrietta 
retired to her chamber to weep- 

The marquis was not viſible till the 
next morning, when he was informed 
that the poſt chaiſe was at the door. His 
extreme melancholy during the whole 
journey gave his governor- great con- 
cern: but he in vain attempted to amuſe 
him; for though the marquis belaved 
to him with all imaginahle reſpect, yet 
he was ſo cold and veſer ved, that he found 
it impoſſible to renew his former free- 
dom with him. | 

The Duke of —— bad inf. 
them, that he ſhould be at his country 
featz and, immediately upon their land- 
ing in-England, repaired thither. 
duke received his fon with the moſt 
tender trarſports, and his with 
ev 8 eſteem — | 

he morning after their avrival, he 
Courteney into his cloſet, 
and thanked him in very affeCtionate 
terms for having fo fauhfully and ho- 
nourably diſcharged his truſt. He po- 
litely avoided mentioning the affair of 
the young lord's paſſion for his ſiſter, 
becauſe ſhewas his filter; but ſaid enough 
to convince him, that he had the moſt 
grateful ſenſe of his diſintereſted conduct 
upon that occaſion. He ſettled on him, 
during his life, the ſum he had allowed 
him while he travelled with the uis; 
and offered him, in the moſt cordial 
manner, all his intereſt towards * pa 


able to 
his birth. of | 


Mr. aedraldutiininacs 


* 


© ſhower it's bleſlings on ber; for ite, 


HENRIETTA, 


ſpet and grati but he was 
touched with the old nobleman's delicacy 
with regard to his ſiſter, than with 
the favours conferred on himſelf. 

The intereſt of this ſiſter, whom be 
loved” with the moſt tender affeRion, 
made him haſten his departure from the 
duke's feat, that be might wait on his 
aunt, . who he bad heard was in Londen, 
The duke embraced him tenderly at part. 
ing, and obliged him to promiie that he 
would return as ſoon as poſſible. The 
marquis loſt all his reſerve and coldneſi 
when he took leavevf his governor, his 
friend, and, what was more than all, the 
brother of his adored Henrietta, 

* You have uſed me unk indly, ſaid 
he in a low voice, yet prefling him ten- 
derſy to his breaſt; but I Fallada 
love you. 

Mr. Courteney let fall ſome tears, but 
made no auſwer; and immediately after 
mounting his horſe, he fet ont for Lon- 
don, attended by his own ſervant, and 
one of the duke's, whom his grace had 
ordered to efcort him. | 


A 
CHAP. X. 


WHICH LEAVES THE READER 87114 
IN ͤ DOUBT. 


| R. Courteney,” when he came 
VA within a ſhort diſtance of Lon- 
don, diſmiſſed the duke's ſervant, with 
compliments to his grace and the mar- 
quis, and proceeded on his journey. It 
came into his head to alight at the houſe 
of Mrs; Willis, from whom it was poſ- 
ſible he might receive ſome intelligence 
that would he of uſe to him. The g 
woman received him with great civil 
but, when he told her his name, ſhe was 
in-tranfports, and enquired for her be- 
loved "Miſs Courteney with the rendet 
anxiety of a mother. LES 
Mr. Courteney told her, that his ſift 
would ſoon be in Dondon with her gu#r- 
dian, He took occaſion ro thank bet 
for her fiiendly' care of her, which Hen- 
rietta had mentioned wich the um 
gratitude; and afſured her. be fh 
always conſider himſelf as highly 
to her. go any. dew 
© in 
Erne 


ad Miſs Conrteney's joy, _ | t 


« ſo happy a meeting with 
— Heaven will, I doubt 99% 


% 


— 2 


K 


indulging the tender 


iate on Henrietta's 22 till — 
rteney, though not to he 

her, — 4 to alk ſome queſ - 
tions concerning his aunt, 

« ] was-going towrite.to Miſs Cour- 
l to-day, Sir, replied. ſhez-* for 
c T haye great news to acquaint her with, 
«© That vile prieſt, who was the cauſe of 
« all ber vneaſiveſs, has at length ſhewn 
« himſelf in his true colours: the ſanc» 
tified hypocrite was detected in an 
«© amour with Lady Meadows's woman. 
This affair has opened her eyes; ſhe 
thinks her niece has been 3 in 
« jured by the miſrepreſ; this 
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entations 
« wretch, whom ſhe has diſcarded with 
« infamy; andthe firſt proofſhe has given 
« of her favourable diſpoſition towards 
© Miſs Courteney, was her taking again 
# her former woman, whom ſhe had diſ- 
i miſſed on account of her attachment to 
the young lady. I had this intelligence 
( from Mrs, White herſelf; for ſo your 
+ zunt's woman, Sir, is called. She 
2 does not doubt but her lady 
0 
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ow . 


write to Miſs Courteney in the 
© moſt tender manner, and invite her 

ame This news gave Mr. Courteney 
on» lation : he reſolyed not to delay a 
with moment . viſiting his aunty his port 
dar- manteau had heen carried into a chamber 
= by Mrs. Willis's directions, and thither 
ouſe he retired to dreſe. As ſoon as he was 
poſ- rady, he got into a hackney-coach, and, 
rence rught with a thouſand kind wiſhes from 
2 this faithful friend of his ſiſter, he pro- 
iz tecded to the houſe of Lady Meadows. 
Tl He was ſo lucky as to find her at home, 
— ſent in his name without apy beſita- 


2 


ler t to meet her nephew. His 
Fe and polite addreſs preju- 


4. 
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y deat rved that, during 
„ * fof converſation, her at- 
glove - to his fiſter decreaſed 
t not, aifed her wi 
r 9 


effuſions of her heart, continued to ex- 


= 
- 
1 


ere 1 
. the * all the affeRion of 


Lady Meadows, who had heard a very 
advantageous account of her niece-fro 
the counteſs, her friend, aſſi 
him that ſhe knew his ſiſter's merit, a 
had reſtored her to that tenderneſs a 
eſteem, which ſome little errors of 

and ſome unjuſt ſuſpicions of her own, 
which had been lly infuſed into her, 
had robbed her of. She expreſſed great 
ſatisfaction at hearing of her guardian's 
kindneſs: but her words 1 hope he 


vill do ſomething for her, gave Mr. 


Courteney great concern 


: who, flols the - 
DD 


was likely to recover her favour, had 
formed à ſcheme to make her and the 


marquis happy. e 
Lady MO perceived that he was 
affected with that expreſſion: ſhe there- 
fore added, that his {iter might depend 
8 5 a. welcome reception from her, 
whenever the returned to England. 

Though there was nothing to object 
to the words of this declaration, yet 
there was a deal to the manner 
it. In the coldneſs with which | 
it, he ſaw thediſappointmentof his Bopes, 
In reality, Lady. Meadows had * to 
entertain a prodigious fondneſs for heg 
nephew; Henrietta had now but the 
ſecond place in her affection. The longet 
ſhe converſed with him, the more this 
fondneſs increaſed. Women are ever 


readier to diſcover merit in the other ſex 


than their own. Henrietta had as many 
amiable qualities as her brother, by 
Lady Meadows was not ſq ſenſible of 


them: and Mr. Courteney made as great 


A s in her a 


ions in three. 


hours, as his fiſter had done in as many 


months. 


When he roſe up to take his leave, ſhe 


declared with ſome vehemence, that he 
muſt have no other home than her hou 

* You have an aunt, added ſhe, ſmil- 
ing, * though you have no uncle, nor 
* other relations.” Mr. Courteney 
reddened with indignation at the mention 


of his unworthy uncle; but, recovering 


himſelf, he made her ſuitable acknow- 


led ts for her kindneſs; and, at her 


deſire, immediately diſpatched a meſſen- 
er to Mrs. Willis, to acquaint her that 
ſhould. not return, and at the. ſame 


time ſent orders to his ſervant to bring 


his portmanteau:; ” | 


Lady Meadows having given dires- . | 
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tions for an apartment to be prepared for 
Mr. Courteney, they paſſed the evening 
er with great fatisfaftion, parti- 


lady, who 
= 3 W 
25 


ſo accompliſhed a you 
Alf her thoughts ran oj he 
5 ſhe ſhould have in ſhewing him 
to her friends and acquaintance, and of 
piquing his unnatural uncle, by openly 
rofeſſing her regard for him. 

More than a week after his arrival 
was ſpent in a continual ſucceſſion of 
viſits, to all which he attended her; and 
ſo abſolutely had he won her heart in that 
time, that ſhe determined on nothing leſs 
than the making him her ſole heir. Mr, 
_ who was defirous of im 

your he was in to his iſter's 

ry ood took all opportunities to re- 
— his aunt's affection for her; ſo — 

eaſe him, ſhe expreſſed an impatienc 

1 ee her. He received letters from her, 
and from the Duke of —, the fame 
day. Henrietta informed him, that ſhe 
had heard from Mr, Damer, and that 
ſhe ed him in Paris in a few days; 
that the affairs he had to ſettle there, 
would detain him but a ſhort time; after 
which they were to ſet out immediately 
for England. She added, that the mar- 

is had wrote to her, and gave him a 
brief rief recapitulation of his letter, which 
ſeemed to be diftated by the moſt ar- 
dent affection, and the ſtricteſt prin- 
| ciples of honour. 

The duke's letter contained only an 
earneſt requeſt to ſee him as ſoon'as Ara 
fible. Lady Meadows was very un- 
willing to part with him, though he 
affared her, * would return in two or 
three days. He ſpent part of the night 
in anſwering his ſiſter's 
the next morning in a 


eiter, and ſet out 

ſt· chaĩſe for the 

duke's ſeat: he reac it in the evening 
at ſupper · time. 

He found only the duke and his ſon 

at table; in the countenance of the latter, 

he obſerved a profound melancholy, 

which ſenſibly affected him. "The duke 

received him with great kindneſs, The 

marquis ſpoke little, but ſeemed pleaſed 


to bo 6 him, The next morning the duke 


ſent for Mr. Courteney into his cloſet. 
What ſhall I do with my fon?” ſaid 
be to him abruptly, as ſoon as he en- 
ered. '© You ſee. the way he is in; be will 
* certainly break my heart. 1 made him 
"Ca very advantageous ſal three 


© days ago: be tells me poſitively his 


5 \ 


. 


* * 
” - 


c « Heart engaged; eder Ta 

very deſirdus the Nase IL memio 
© to him ſhould take place. THis is ſuch 
© an inſtance of obRinacy dnt difobedi. 
* ence, as 1 know not how to pardon, 
© Little did T 5. — that his return, 
© which 1 fo wiſhed for, 
© would be provuttive 0 f io much un. 


* ealineſs t 20 
Tue du wel ms bas and looked 
earneſtly Courteney; Who, not 
— When it was he expected from 
him, or to what aim his words were ti. 
tected, continued ſilent, with his eye 
fixed on the ground, 
I ſte you are concerned,” reſumed 
the duke, * forthe trouble this unlucky 
Affair gives me.. 
'© Tndeed 1 am, my lord, moſt ſin- 
* 2 * Mr. Courteney | 
© Then I may depend u ira 
* nefs"to aſſiſt K ine in = och 
his Grace. Hear what ade td 
© Your ſiſter, allowing for the warmth 
© of an admirers imagination, 
to me, by my ſon's account Fo 
© have a great deal of merit: fuch a a 
young lady cannot be without 
© ders to her heart, It would 
C t pleaſure to contribute to "itt 
bliſhment: if you have a match in ve 
c 2 her, let me know if I can forwurd 
© its either by my purſe or = _ 
/ T candidly confeſs to you, 
generobty is ne ny motive 01 


1 'offer : by ls ſon's 


© ſiſter is marred, I ma 
1 fleult to revail upon to yield me 
© the obedience I require, and whichT 
© haye a right to expect. Yo wa 
© anſwer me, Mr. Courteney,” added 
Grace, after a'little pauſe; is = 
«thin 1 71 in this propo 
us preſſed, my. Jab 
Mr. Courteney, it becbmes 
with 70 
haye bo power over my filters in- 


Ke 


me 2 
nneſs and fincerity- — 


c 45 and no eme e what- 
© ever ſhould oblige me to hu 

© a marria which own choice oe 
not dire&t her to. ſides, 1 n not 

© without ſuſpicions, at the merit of 
the marquis has made ſome im 

on her heart ; and, though the hers 
* crificed it to her honour and duty, 

« jt will for ſome time, no doubt, re 
© her deaf to any offer that could be m 

© her, I am very certain, my lord, 
6 ſhe will never encourage the 


＋ 


* 
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: \ a 
4 of the marquis without your Graze's he f ing to the contrary," 
© conſent ; but were ſhe capable of act - anſwered . Tir os. Boch b 194 
Fl 4 f a 
« ing differently from my bopes and ex- * your lordſhiþ has written to her.“ 
« pectations; my honour. is concerned Then ſhe mentions me in her letter?” 
© to prevent it: and I moſt ſolemnly cried the marquis, eagerly: I did in- 
« aſſure your Grace, that my ſiſter ſhall * deed write to her, but ſhe would nat 
X re * favour me with an anſwer. But, dear 
© out your expreſs approbation. Charles, continued he, have you not 
I be duke could not help being pleaſed * Miſs Courteney's letter about you ? 
with the candour and ſpirit of this reply. let me ſee that part where I am men- 
We muſt leave this affair then as we © tioned. Shew me only my name, 
8 found it, ſaid he: I am fo well con- written by her dear hand, you kyow 
+ vinced. of your integrity and honour, * not what pleaſure it will give me to ſeg 
© that I rely upon you entirely to prevent it.“ | | 1 
n diſagree- Upon my honoux I have not her let- 
able to me.. © ter here, ſaid Mr. Courteney. * Why, 
The duke that moment perceiving his why, my lord,” purſued he, in ; 
ſon croſſing the terrace oppoſite to his concern, will you indulge this fa 
window, deſired Mr. Courteney to join * paſſion for my fiſter ? you muſt by thi 
him. Vou have ſtill influence * time be convinced that it can produc 
© over the marquis, ſaid hez * try what nothing but uneaſineſs to the duke, 
© your perſuaſions can do to make him * yourſelf, to me, and even to her.“ 
* alter his behaviour; this obſtinacy of * To her!” repeated the marquis, 
* his both afflicts and offends me." + * O! Charles, your ſiſter is * ad 
Mr. Courteney bowed, and quitted in indifference and reſerve; ſhe has not 
the duke's cloſet immediately. The * the leaſt ſenſibility for what I ſuffer 
nis, when | he ſaw him coming to- upon her account. ; 
ps x By ſtopped to wait for him. Lou are too generous, my lord, 
© You have cloſeted with my replied Mr. Courteney; © co. wiſh my 
© father, ſaid he to him, ſmiling: may *. fiſter ſhould encourage any ſentiments 
© I know the ſubje& of your conver- for you but thoſe of reſpecſ and eſtee 
# ſation ?' | © It would be preſumption in her to hop 
AI dare engage your lordſhip gueſſes, * for the duke's approbation of your 
wide. — filing hkewiſe, - * 2 and were ſhe too ſenſible of it, 
I believe I do,“ ſaid the vis; *©* ſhe muſt be unbappy. | 
* the duke has been complaining of me It is enough for me to be unbappy,? 
* for my diſobedience, has he not? - reſumed the marquis, ſighing; © un- 
His Grace tells me he has made you happy in the avarice of my father 
© a propoſal, my lord, which you have to whom I have laid open my whols 
' rejefted,” anſwered Mr. Courteney, © heart. The want of a fortune is 
! and he is under great concern about the objection he has to Miſs Courte- 
n | K rn ; 
_ * Wall, I am ſorry for his uneafineſs,” character, and her birth he knows, 
the marquis: * bur there is * Unhappy too, in a rigid friend, who 
. git,” ahh © ſacrifices me to the fantaſtick notions 
. { Ab, my lord, aid Mr. he has formed of honour, O | Charles, 
have L got cauſe to be ery © little did I imagine once that you 
' I who know © would have contributed all in your 
* lging the © power to make me miſerale,” . 
ve 10 | © Indeed, my lord, replied Mr. Cour. * 
gu. are \miſtaken,” reſumed the teney, this reflection is cruel: this very 
* I ſhould a& as I do, though © moment all my thoughts are employed 
ſen Miſs Courteney. But © on the means to make you happy. 52 
my dear Charles, have you Nou you are again my friend, in- 
| 188 ied the 5 be him 
lord, replied ied he. eager 1y.: * will you at laſt give me 
J 244 your charming ſtr? All that duty 
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4 implored my father's obnſent; he has 
had the cruelty to refuſe it me; and 
© this on a motive ſo ſordid, that I 
© am juſtifiable in following my incli- 
© nations without ſaliciting. him any 
_ T RR 
< You miſtake my intentions, my 
© lord,“ interrupted. Mr. Courteney; 
© no, never expect that I will conſent to 
© your marrying my fiſter without the 
s duke's approbation. 

What then did you mean, ' ſaid the 
marquis, by the hopes you gave me 
juſt now? 

To prevail, if poſſible, upon the 
© Juke to conſent to your marriage, re- 
plied Mr. Courteney. 

The marquis ſighed, and caſt down 
his eyes, as i * that this expedient 
would ſucceed; but would not ſay any 
thing to divert him from his purpoſe: 

t he thought it ſtrange that he ſhould 

dertake a taſk, which, intereſted as 
he was, ſeemed leſs proper for him than 
any other perſon. TY 

r. Courteney gueſſed his thoughts, 
but would not explain bimſelf any far- 
cher. In reality, what the marquis had 
ſaid of his father's having no ob- 
jection to his choice but the want of a 
fortune, confirmed him in his 8 
uſing the favour he was in with Lady 
Meadows to the advantage of his ſiſter 
and he was not without expectations of 
vailing _ her, by the proſpect of 
o honourable a match for her niece, to 
do as much for her as ſhe had formerly 
romiſed, in cafe ſhe had married the old 

ronet. 4 

The marquis, who beheld him ear- 
neſtly, perceived ſomething was labour- 
Ing in his mind, and he began to enter- 
tain hopes of ſucceſs, 3 he knew 
not on what reaſonably to found them, 
© IT cannot, ſaid Mr., Courteney, ob- 
ſerving the tender ſolicitude with which 
he gazed on him, communicate to yon 
* the ſcherye I have formed to reconcile 
© the duke to your wiſhes, for reaſons 
e which will be obviougenough hereafter, 

- © Only — 2 1 wy ſay to ſatisfy 
* you, that T think it is highly probable 
* I ſhall ſucceed; but EY one con- 
dition which you muſt yield to, and 
© which TI tell you plainly is the price I 

7 ſet upon ny endeavours to ſerve you ĩn 


_ © this affair.“ 


% . 


HENRIETTA. 


© Name it, the marquiz, 
eagerly; Dit muſt be a ſtrange one in. 
6 if Ido not comply with it.“ 
Lou muſt give me a Glemn promiſe, 
* my lord,” reſumed Mr. Courteney, 
© not to ſeek my ſiſter's conſent to 4 
© clandeſtine marriage, if I ſhould fal 
in my endeavours to procure the duke's 
© approbation, and you'muſt make the 
fame promiſe to his Grace likewiſe. 
* Nay, my lord,” purſued he, obſerving 
that he heſitated, * you riſk nothin 
entering into this engagement, 7 
am bound by oath, as well as by ho. 
* nour, to prevent my ſiſter from being 
© yours upon any terms but the duke's 
* expreſs conſent; and, depend upon it, 
c you will never gain hers but on the 
© ſame — G | 
© Well,” replied” the marquis, 
© have my promiſe, and I will wake 
* ſame declaration to my father: it will 
© be time enough to tell him, if 
© ſcheme proves unſucceſsful, fed 
if I 


m 
-* reſolution never to marry at al 


* do not marry Miſs Courteney.” 
Mr. Courteney had already gained ſo 
important a point, that he did not think 
it neceſſary to combat this reſolution at 
that time. They walked together into 
the hovſe; and the marquis conceiving 
that it might be of ſome advantage to 
Mr. Co 's ſcheme to take an early 
opportunity of making the promiſe he 
a 1 1 oy him, the duke had that ſa- 
tisfaction in his next private converſa- 
tion with his ſon, and was charmed with 
this new inſtance. of Mr. Courteney's 
vis, after having long p- 


e m 
zled himſelf with conj about the 
deſign Mr. Courteney had formed, at 


oy concluded that he had ſome ex- 
ations from the Earl of —, bis 
uncle, in favour of his ſiſter; and he 
was ſo unfortunately circumſtanced be- 
tween his father's avarice and Mr. Cour- 
teney's ſtrict principles of honour, that 
he was reduced to wiſh earneſtly for the 
ſucceſs of an expedient, which he would 
have diſdained, if he had been maſter of 
his own actions. Mr. Courteney, 
partings which was in a few days, 
im to rely ſecurely upon his fr 

and to be mindful of the promiſe be ia 
given him, which the young lord agu 
confirmed. | 


„ 
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CHA P. XI. 


ty WHICH THE HISTORY DRAWS | 
e TO A CONCLUSION. 


R. Courteney found his ſhort ab- 
ſence had — endeared him to 
his aunt, than leſſened the ardour of her 
fondneſs. - Encouraged by her behaviour, 
he was ſeveral times upon the point of 
laying open to her the whole affair of 
his-pupil's paſſion for Henrietta, and the 
dificuities which obſtructed ſo advan- 
us a match ; difficulties which — 
could ſo euſily remove: but he ho 
great deal from the preſence of 
rietta, which it was highly probable 
would revive the old lady's tenderneſs for 
herz and from the interpoſiticn of Mr. 
Damer, who, it was not to be doubted, 
would enter heartily into the intereſt of 
bis ward, for whom he expreſſed fo ten- 
der an —— wer 

While he waited in anxious expecta- 
tion of a letter from his ſiſter, to ac- 
quaint him when ſhe was to leave Paris, 
with, her guardian, he was pleaſingly 
ſurprized with a billet from Mr. Damer 
himſelf, requeſting him to meet Miſs 
Courievey an and him at the houſe of Mrs. 
Willis, where they were juſt arrived. 

Mr. Courteney, without communi- 
cating this news to Lidy Meadows, 
haſtened to ſee his beloved "liter, The 
moment he entered the room, where ſhe 
was ſitting with her guardian and Mrs. 


Willis, ſhe flew to receive him with a * fiſter's advancement.” 


tranſport of joy. He embraced-her ten- 
nc þ and Ms. Damer advancing to ſa- 
a 25 * in \ 4 politeſt __— 

im for generous care 
Henrietta. 


Mr. Damer was extremely to 
an af- 


hear tha ight d d 
ona recon — ? aunt. 


\m+ child,” faid he, for ſo 
ee call er c ſince I 


_— — tans 
y or two hence 1 will 0 ＋ 
and ſettle your affairs i in 


33 
with bim, well knew the kind 


gment. Mr. Courteney, 
og him preg ond clara 


” 


- © prudence of ſome of my fami 
5 — — . 


ing every thing in my Fe 
her happy. 


; 155 
he would favour him with a'few mo- 

ments private converſation. Mr. Damet 
readily conſented; upon which Mrs. 
Wilks ſhewed them into another” room, 


| and returned to load her dec Miſs Cours 
n , 


time Mr. r 

friendly guardian of his "mg 

count of the marquis's — ber, 
and the conduct he had obſerved in that 
affair. He added, that he believed it 
would be eaſy to engage the duke's con- 
ſent to his ſon's marriage with Henrietta, 
provided her aunt would act as gene- 
rouſiy towards her, as ſhe had formerly 
given her reaſon to expect. 

- « From ſeveral hints, ſaid he, *which 
Lady Meadows has thrown out, and 
from the great kindneſs ſhe ex 
for me, I am apprehenſive that 
© tends to transfer her bounty — 
© fiiter to me but as my circumſtances, 
* though not affluent, art eaſy, and az 
© I have nothing ſo much at heart as the 
* happineſs of my friend and my ſiſter, 
© I will moſt chearfully relinquiſh in her 
© favour all my expectations from 
© Meadows. The proſpect of ſo 
© vantageous a match wi 
* ſome weight with her, aunt; _ the 
* mention of i it will come — — 


0 plain clearly ; and 1 | 
have an rtunity given us > 
* fing 8 
s the. only obſtacle that 


| my 


Mr. Damer was 
with the uncommon us prodigiouſly aleted 


He took the young gen- 
man's fan, e gn * 


ing it an af- 
fectionate ſhake, * I ſhall love and ho- 
Y nour you while 1 Kwe,* ſaid he, for 


© this generous propoſal : doubt not of 
* my ready concurrence in every mea- 

© ſure for your ſiſter's advantage. I 
* love her as well az if ſhe was my on 
daughter; and the inconveniencies ſhe 


© has ſuffered the folly and im- 
, require 


would prepare he 
intended her. Afr which, Me . Der ; 


x56 
mer went away, and he joined his ſiſter 


and her friend. A coach being ordered, 
they took leave of Mrs. Willis, whom 
Henrietta promiſed to viſit again v 
ſpeedily. Mr. Courteney had ſome· diſ- 
courſe with his ſiſter as they went, con- 
cerning the marquis; but carefully avoid- 
ed mentioning his defign to her, leſt he 
ſhould raiſe hopes which might be un- 
happily diſappointed. 
enrietta was under ſome perturba- 
tion at the thoughts of appearing before 
her aunt, whoſe diſpleaſure againſt her, 
and unjuſt ſuſpicions, all recurred to her 
memory; but the reception the old lady 
gave her, immediately effaced theſe im- 
ns: it was perfectly kind and affec · 
tionate, without the leaft mrxture of up- 
draiding or reproach. 
© T had a mind to furprize you, Ma- 
* dam,” ſaid Mr. Co , who with 
wnfinite pleaſure beheld his ſiſter ſo ten- 
derly embraced by her aunt. Lady Mea- 


dows affured him, that he had ſurprized - 


her very agreeably; and, again embrac- 
ing Viewierta, told her, tar her good 
friend, the Counteſs of ——, had been 
very laviſh in her praiſe, and had ac- 
quainted her with ſeveral circumſtances 
vf her-conduR, which raiſed her highly 
in her opinion. | 

©1Kf 2 not be much 
« 5 a the old lady, ſmiling, 
to bear that your former lover Lord 


daughter. 

6 indeed, Madam, replied Hen- 
rietta; © they ſeemed to be for 
© each other.” TR 


They are not very happy, I hear, 
faid Lady Meadows z who, having fal. 
ten npon the article of domeſtick news, 
related a great number of anecdotes con- 
cerning her acquaintance, ſome of which 
Henrietta had often heard before. The 
old lady's fondneſs for talking at length 
ve way to her curioſity to hear every 
ing that had happened to her niece dur- 

ing their ſeparation. = | 
- enrietta 9 it with diſcretion, 
—— whatever might tend to revive 
greeable remembrances. She was 
now put into poſſeſſion of her former 
apartment, and had àn opportunity that 
— to congratulate her old friend 
White (who affiſted her to undreſs) 
upon her being reinſtated in the favour of 


% | 
a 
ig. 


virtues. 
3 is married to the citizens 


BRENRIET PA. 


CHAP, xn. 


WHICH CONCLUDES THE HISTORY, 


HE next day Mr. C. in- 
| for med Lady WM 
Damer intended ta wait on herz and 
hinted that he had a match to propeſe 
for Henrietta, which he hoped ſhe would 
approve. | 

Lady Meadows, who had already tales 
her reſolution with regard to both bro. 
ther and ſiſter, told him, that ſhe was ye 
deſirous of ſeeing her niece ſettled; — 
that ſhe was determined never to 
her inclinations, being convinced that her 
virtue and. prudenee were to be entirely 
depended upon. | 

Mr. Damer came according to his ap- 
pointment; and, being ſoon after leſt 
alonewith Lady Meadows, he acquainted 
her with the whole affair between the 
Marquis of and Henrietta, as he had 
received it from Mr. Courteney; and, 
obſerving that the old lady was dazzled 
with the proſpect of her niece becoming a 
dutcheſs, a , that the want of a ſuit- 
able fortune ſhould not hinder the ad- 
vancement of Henrietta: for whatever 
© you deſign for ber, Madam,“ fad 
he, I will double; ſo great is my te- 
© gard for her, and admiration of her 


= 
07 } 


cabinet, took out a box that contained 
her. will, and another deed which had 
been drawn up while Mr. * 
was in the country with the Duke 
— . but were not yet executed. She 
put theſe papers into Mr. Damer's bands, 
and 'defired him to read them, fay- 
ing You will there fee, Sir, what I 
© intend to do for my nephew and bus | 


© ſiſter. 0 
Mr. Damer opened the fieſt, which 
was the will. He found ſhe had con- 


leaving 
it only 


TAL nf © 


wa 
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flemin'sfentiments, propoſedto Lid 
ws to ſend for Kitty and ua 
— —— 

Mr 

hag be heard the moderate ſum 
gratitude to Lady Meadows 
_— — — ſhewed him, in terms 
the — reſpectful and affectionate, he 
earneſtly eonjured her to let Henrietta be 


atleaſt an 1 with bim in her 
kindneſs. urged, ds A motive to her 


to com an very advantageous match 
that was * to his iter... He ex- 
—— on the marquis“s tender and 

ul paſſion for her; and touched with 
great 


cue y upon the ſentiments Hen- 
rietta could not avoid entertaining for a 
young nobleman, Who had loved her 
with r, even when ignorant of her 
birth, and when ſhe was under very hu- 
miliating circumſtances. 

Latly Meadows interru pted him with 
Paper A flattering praiſes of his difin- 
tereſtedneſs ; but declared that her reſo- 
lation wus unalterable. Your 'fifter 
will have ten thouſand pounds,” ſaid 
they © this is no deſpicable fortune: and 
© nee there is ſo much lovYe on the fide 
of the marquis, there is no-doubt but 
t will be thonght ſolicient,” 

Mr. Damer explamed the RY lady's 
meaning, by tell: * what he pro- 
to do for Mi Courteney; and 


ng the you ntleman's ac - 
— units 2 Were ny 
5 ſhewn your regard for your ſiſter, 


faid he, are 


not to preſs Lady Meadows any more 


6 fon eee has ated nobly by 
Tue lady was ex flattered by 


the praiſe Mr. Dam-r gave her; and, to 
peerent any more ſolicitatiens from her 


; the ſigned the papers imme- 
, which Mr. Damer, at her re- 


, Courteney faid every 
e and politeneſs could ſuggeſt, 
Non ber preſenting him the ſettlement; 
Yetthere'was an air of concern upon his 
countenance, which Mr. Damer ob- 
N an opportunity to deſire 
s to meet him at a 
— ich he named to him) 


he hoped would make all 


Wim wa ma 


MENRISPTA. Af 


ed for his ſiſter; and, after e- 


thing that 


having ſomething to ſay to 
1 8 g to ſay 


him. Ne then begged 


Lady Meadows 


not to bet Hentiony | know 1 had - 
paiſed At 
— ef 6 25 cenfiders this - 


ne. as impoſſible to be e 
© and'fo IL Would — her conſider i 
till Jam ſure that the duke wilt 
no to the fortune that id de- 
q gn her. Lady Meadows 

of his cxvution z and Mr. Damer w 
defired to viſit her in/her own apartm 


and acquaint hr ki Gps 


made by her aunt, , 
Henrietta ex che his gheſt fatil. 
faction at'what had been x for her 
beloved brother; and, with the 
ſweetneſs, acknowledged her obliga- 
tions to her aunt for the proviſion ſhe 
made for her: but w 
acquainted her with the addition he de- 
bgned to make to the fortune her aum 
would give her, tears of tenderneſs and 
gratitude overſpread her face, and. ſhe 
could utter no more than— O 
© how erous—how kind is this 
how 8 een 
9 neſs !* 
n to lead her down 8 


her aunt, to whom ſhe paid her acknow- 


ledgments with inimitable untl 


congratulated her brother with ſo — | 


a joy, that he, who knew how ue he 


was likely to loſe by his good fortune, | 


was moved almoſt to tears. 

Mr. Damer'a ſhort time afterwards 
took his leave; and went to the coffee. 
houſe, where de had inted Mr. 
Courteney to meet him, was ſoon 
followed by the young gentleman, whoſe 
wind was under great agitations n his 


ſiſter's account. 


One would hardly imagine, Hit 


Mr. Damer to him, ſmiling, * that you 


© have juſt been declared heir to a gootl 
© eftatez you look En Wen 
* and unhappy.” 

I am indeed Ai - gie, ne- 


** — . ry had laid a 
* plan to make my and my friend 
4 happy; bur my aunt's partiality has 


cc 
© ſent.” 


I my meaſures for mew 


ben yon intend," dad Me-Damer, | 
who had taken 
Fend. to make ſome addition to 


particular noticeivf us 


your hſter's fortune, when the eſtate 
comes into your hands?“ 


ee — 


2. 


/ 
— 
” 


Mr. Damer - 


- 
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zeneyz * I ſhould but ill deſerve it, if 1 
s did not.” _ 
It muſt be confeſſed,” reſumed Mr. 
—_— that you are a very good bro- 
on . 


All that I can do for my ſiſter, Sir, 
faid he, will be but bare juſtice; hut 
your ſity to her can never be 
* enough admired." 
No more of that, interrupted Mr. 
Damer. * I love your ſiſter: ſhe is a 
s worthy young woman z I os gages 
to think ſo noble a match for her 
© ſhould meet with any obſtruction for 
* the want of a fortune. What do you 
© think the duke will expect? | 

© The lady he has propoſed to his ſon, 
Sir, ſazd Mr. Courteney, © has twenty 
© thouſand pounds; and it would have 
© been my pride and happineſs to have 
C iled with my aunt to make my 
* fiſter's fortune equal to that. 
Is it poſſible!' cried Mr. Damer, 
furprized. * Why, fifteen thouſand 
« pounds is at leaſt one third of your 
* aunt's fortune,” " | 
© My fiſter,” ſaid Mr. Courteney, 
4 has a right to it. The whole 
© would have been hers but for ſome 
© unlucky accidents, and the ſtrange 
© partiality of Lady Meadows for me. 
« All that I can now do is, to let the 
6 uis-know, that my fiſter will have 
© ten thouſand pounds paid on the day 
© of her marriage, and ten thouſand more 
* on-the death of her aunt. The duke 
* loyes money; and I greatly doubt whe- 
ther all his ſon's ſolicitations will make 
2 2 this reverſionary ten thou- 
« ande. 


a © 


« We will not put it to the hazard,” 


interrupted Mr, Damer: * firice you are 
determined to act thus generouſly by 
your ſiſter, I will lay down the money 
* myſelf, and all the ity I require, 
is your bond for the re-payment of it 
* when your aunt's eſtate comes into 
© your poſſeſſion.” | 1 
r. Courteney was ſo overyhelmed 
with ſurprize, joy, and gratitude, for thjs 
le „that, during 


xpeſted, 
— moments, he was unable to utter a 


» But this ſilence, accompanied 
with looks the moſt expteſſive that can 
be imagined, was more ent than 
any language could be. Recovering 
himſelf at laſt, he was beginning to pay 
the warmeſt acknowledgments ; — 
* Damer would notfuler him to pro- 


. 


a 


| HENRIETTA: 


Lam impatient," ſaid he, * forth 
* concluſion of this affair. Wins 
© know that your ſiſter s guardian will 
© treat with the duke his father when. 
© ever he pleaſes.” 1 
Mr. Courteney, at his reiterated re, 
queſt, took leave of him, and went home, 
in order to communicate this joyful nem 
to his friend. Hearing that Lady Mes- 
dos and his ſiſter were engaged in com. 
pany, he went to his own apartment, 
and wrote a ſhort letter to the marquis, 
in which he acquainted him, that bis 
ſiſter being reſtored to the favour of her 
aunt, he had it now in his power to aſſure 
him, that if he continued in the ſame 
ſentiments towards her, and could pre- 
yail with his Grace to authorize them by 
his conſent, he was impowered by her 
aunt and her guardian to declare that 
her 2 would be twenty thouſand 
ſealed and diſpatched this let- 
ter to the / poſt, he joined the com 
below ſtairs, with looks ſo full of ſatil- 
faction, and a behaviour animated with 
ſuch extraordinary gaiety, that 
Meadows was more. than ever deli 
with him, concluding that the noble 
viſion ſhe had made for him was the 
rce of his joy: but Henrietta, who 
knew her brother better, and who be- 
ſides ſaw ſomething particular in thoſe 
looks which he from time to time gave 
her, felt tra 0s ping in her geatle 
boſom; hopes c ked as ſoon as formed; 
—_— . they roſe. * * 
perturbations, ſhe paſſed that 
the three following days. 
Mean time the marquis, having re- 
ceived Mr. C 's „ was ſo 
ſurprized at this ſudden change in the 
ortune of Henrietta, that he read it 
over ſeveral times before he could 4 
ſuade himſelf what he ſaw was real. 
firſt emotions were all tranſport: every 
obſtacle to his marriage was now fe- 
moved; and he might falicit his father's 
conſent, with a certainty almoſt of not 
being denied. Yet a ſentiment of deli- 
cacy and tenderneſs made him regi*% 
that it was not in his power to convine 
Hanelona of the diſintereſtedneſs of his 
ve, and for ſome moments re! | 
bim inſenſible of his preſent happineſs. 
The duke came into his chamber 
while he was reading the letter * 
twentieth time, and ſo intently, * 
did not perceive his. entrance” 1d y 
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faddenly raiſing his eyes, aud ſeeing his 
father, who, fu 
which he f. 


to read with fo much 


nothing wanting to make me 


* happy; but your-conſenit to my mar- 


(nage with Miſs Courteney. See, my 
« red! what her brother writes; her 
© brother, who till now has ſo obſtinately 
0 my paſſion! 


C duke took the letter out of his 


hands; and, having read it, returned it 


to him again without ſpeaking a word, 
indwalked oithe — of the room. 
The marquis; who ſaw ing unfa< 
votrable in his looks, f. him; 
and, throwing himſelf — his — oon- 
him not to is happineſs 
The duke defired time to — 
fider; but his ſon would not give over 
his ſolicitations, till he had obtained 
leave of him to viſit Miſs Courteney, and 
to declare that his addrefles had the fanc- 
— r — ee | 
fagtly for tis poſt-c aiſe to be got ready, 
which his father at firſt did not ; 
* — reſlecting — + 
Can you not rein in your impatience 
© for a = days ? ſaid he to him: 1 
* intend to be in tom nent week f I 
* ſhall then have an o nity of ſee· 
ing ite young lady; and, fince you are 
© ſoobſtinately bent upon the match, of 
© talking to her aunt and her guardian.” 
The marquis. would not diſoblige his 
father, by making any objeftions to this 
little delay, grievous as/it was to him; 
but retired to write to Mr. Courteney, 
whom he po with the duke's in- 
T anticipating the tender 
name of brother, poured. out his whole 
bert in the warmeſt expreſſions of love, 
endihip, joy, and every foft emotion 
ü CODE 
Mr. Courteney having communicated 
this letter to Mr. — he that 
u was neceſſary to make Lady N 
zo qdainted with the ſteps they had taken 
— She entered with a good 
into generous deſi her 
Nephew in favour of his aer. f 
te If 1 had done more for her,” ſaid 
2 8 ſmiling, you by diy 
F dad an opportunity of doing ſo 
* * Mr. Cou 4 kiſſed , ws 
with a tender and pectful air. 


— 


ing that this letter, | 


7 22 0 
14 lord, cried he, © there is 


mer had 


of 


cate and reſerved upon that ſubject. By 
degrees he aſſumed x more ſerious tons; 
and at length gave her to underſtand, 
that the marquis was now od 
his father to pay his s to her. 
Henrietta bluſhed and trembled from 
the moment her brother began to ſpeak 
to her in a ſerious manner. Her emo- 
tions increaſed as he proceeded yet ſſie 
laboured to conceal them, till Mr. Cour 
teney, - ining to her what Mr. Da- 
for her, which neceſſarily 
included bis on generous: gift; that 
innate delicacy,” which had forced her 
joy to be ſilent, ſuffered her gratitude to 


ſhew itſelf in the moſt lively expreffions, 


Lady — — — ar}, and 

a nable interruption- to theſe 
= effuſions of her heart, which Mr. 
Courteney had liſtened to with a kind 
of painful pleaſure. She embraced her 
niece, and congratulated her on bet 


happy fortune. A4. | 
- Miſs Co 1 Ne 
to expect a viſit from the marquis, 
not Tek ized; a few da ler. 
wards, to ſee his equipage at the door. 
After a few moments converfation with 
Mr. Courteney, he was introdũced to 
Lady Meadows, who received him "with 
great reſpect. Henrietta bluſhed little 
when he appeared; but recovered her- 
ſelf, and received the tender and reſpe&- 
ful compliment he made her with her 
een 
y | | 6 
ſoon afterwards, he found means to en- 
her apart for a quarter uf an hour. 
Feige converſation was ſuch as might 
be expected between perſons of their 
ſenſe and politeneſs, who loved each 
other with the utmoſt tenderneſs, and 
now. for the firſt time ſaw themſelves at 
ty to declare their ſentiments. Hen= 
rietta did not ſeruple to on to the man, 
who had ſo nobly merited her eſteem, 
that her heart EO a more ten- 
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the next morning, and had the pleaſure 
to hear from his own mouth, that he 
was entirely ſatisfied with his ſon's pro- 
ceedings. His Grace viſited Lady Mea- 
dows the ſame day z and was foc ed 
with Henrietta, that he ſcarce diſco- 
 vered leſs impatience than his fon for 
the concluſion of the marriage. Every 
thing being agreed on between the duke 
and Mr. Damer, with rd to ſettle- 
ments, the writings were drawn up with 
all convenient ſpeed, and a day ap- 
pointed for the marriage, 

Lady Meadows, though" a Roman 
Catholick, allowed the ceremony to be 
performed at her houſe : after which the 
new-married pair, with the old lady, 
the Duke, Mr. Damer, and Mr.Courte- 

» ſet out for his Grace s country-ſeat. 

| charming marchioneſs did not 
make her firſt publick ap cein town 
till late in the enſuing winter; when her 
beauty, ber ſufferings, her virtue, and 
her fortune, were for a long time 

the ſubjects of converſation. 

5 » Courteney, happy in the con- 
ſcious integyity of his heart, happy in the 
ardent affection of his ſiſter and the mar- 
quis, and the eſteem of all who knew 
him, was, by the death of Lady Mea- 
dos, which happened a few months 
after his ſiſter s marriage, enabled to 
diſcharge his obligations to Mr, Damer. 
His generoſity was not long unrewarded: 
an opulent heireſs fell deſperately in love 
with him ; (he was related to the duke, 
who intereſted himſelf fo warmly in the 
art that the marriage was ſoon con- 
ho Pg en 
9 7. very unnapp Wit is — 
beian lady. The fight of the — 
Henrietta renewed his paſſion. Tor- 
tured' with remorſe, diſappointment, and 
deſpair, he had recourſe to the bottle, and 


| tall ap <arly ſagriice to intemperance,, fide, 


violent 


the ſighs of a young cadet; and 
—— in 3 wal 


HENRIETTA,” 


' Miſs Woodby, who had always 4 


paſſion for a red-coat, liſtened t 


r firſt AC» 
quaintance. Her excuſe for this pr. 
cipitancy was, that the | 5 
certainly have ſtabbed himſelf, if 4 
had delayed his happineſs D 
With part of her fortune he bought a 
commiſſion, and ſpent the reſt in a fey 
months. After which, he went abroad 
with his regiment, leaving her, in at 
obſcure retirement, to bewail his abſence, 
and ſoothe her love-ſick heart with hope 
that he would return more than 
ever, aud lay all his laurels at her feet, 
- Miſs Belmour, forſaken by her lover, 
becamea te to the Roman Catho. 
lick religion, and retired to a convent, 
where the nuns wrought her up to ſuch 
a degree of enthuſiaſm, that ſhe ſettled 
her whole fortune upon'the community, 
and took the veil; but ſoon — 
xepenting of this raſh ſtep, ſhe died of 
grief, remorſe, and diſappointment, 
Mrs. Willis was y rewarded 
by the, marchioneſs for the many kind 
and faithful ſervices ſhe had received 
from her: and Mr. Damer, who highly 
eſteemed her for her behaviour to his 
beauteous ward, ſettled her huſband in 


ſuch an N way, that in 1 
few years he A con for- 
The Mr. Damer found, is 


the inceſſant clamours of a jealous wife, 
a ſufficient puniſhment for his treacherous 
deſigns on Henrietta; and it was not 
without great difkculty that he was te · 
ſtored to his father's favour. 

Every branch of the Courteney family 
made frequent advances towards a re- 
conciliation with the marchioneſs and 
her brother but, generous as they were, 
they had too juſt a ſenſe of the indig · 
nities they had ſuffered from them, to 
admit of it; and, in this ſteady reſent- 
ment, they had, as it uſually happens 
with ſuccelsful perſons, the world on thet? 
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CHEMZEDDIN was 
in his two and twentieth 
year when he mounted 
the throne of Perſia. His 
great wiſdom and extra- 
ordinary endowments ren · 
dered him the delight of his people, and 
filled them with expectations of a glori- 
ousand happy reign. Amongſt thenum- 


ber of perſons who ſtood candidates for 


the ung ſultan's favour, in the new ad- 

miniſtration which was now going to take 

place, none ſeemed ſo likely to ſucceed 

as Nourjahad, the fon of Namarand, 

This young man was about the age of 

$chemzeddin, and had been bred up with 

im from his infancy. To a very en- 
gaging perſon was added a ſweetneſs of 

telyper, a livelineſs of fancy, and à cer- 

tun agreeable manner of addreſs that 

engaged every one's affetions who ap- 
proached him. The ſultan loved him, 

| and every one looked on Nourjahad as 
the rifing ſtar of the Perſian court, whom 


his matter's ial-fondneſs would ele- 
rate to the higheſt pinnacle of honour. 
Schemzeddin, indeed, was deſirous of pro- 


moting his favourite : yet, notwithſtand- 
ing his attachment to him, he was not 
u to his faults; but they appeared 

to him only ſuch as are almoſt inſeparable 
youth and i rience; and he 

made no doubt but that Nourjahad, when, 
unnd lite more ſubgued his youth- 


* 


1 


ful paſſions, and maturecd his judgment, 
would be able to fill the place of his firſt 


miniſter, with abilities equal to any. of 
his predeceſſors. He would not, how- 
ever, even in his own private thoughts, 
reſolve on ſo important a ſtep, with- 
out firſt conſulting with ſome old lords 
of his court, who had been the conſtant 
friends and counſellors of the late ſultan 
his father. Agcordingly, having called 
them into his cloſet one day, he pro- 
ſed the matter to them, and — 
their opinion. But, before they deliy 
it, he could eaſily diſcover by the coun- 
tenances,of theſe grave and prudent men, 
that they diſapproved bis choice. * What 
© have you to object to Nourjahad ? faid 
the ſultan, findin 
tinued filent, looking at each other. 
His youth,“ replied the eldeſt of the 
counſellors. * at ohjection, an- 
ſwered Schemzeddin, will grow lighter 
< _y day.'— His avarice,' cried the 
ſecond, * Thou art not juſt,” faid the 
ſultan, * in charging him with that; he 
© has no ſupport but from my bounty, 
© nor did he ever yet take advantage of 
« that intereſt which he knows he has in 


© me, to deſire an increaſe of it. What 
© I have charged him with is in his na- 


ture, notwithſtanding,” replied the oh 


lord. What haſt thou to urge?” cried +. 
the ſultan, to his third adviſer. * His ** 
love of pleaſure,” anſwered he. That, 


that they all con- 


* 


— 


4 NOURJAHAP, 


eried Schemneddin, * is as groundleſs an feſtivity in which he had paſſed the days 
* accuſation as the other; I have known The ſultan's favour intoxicated him; 
him from his childhood, and think his thoughts were diſſipated by a vari 
few men of his years are ſo temperate.” of agreeable ſenſations, 'and his wh 
— Yet would he indulge to exceſs, if ſoul as it were rapt in a kind of pleaſing 
* jt were in his power, replied the old delirium. Such was the frame of Noyr. 
Te ſultan now addreſſed the jahad's mind, when the ſultan, with an 
ourth—* What fault haſt thou to ob- aſſumed levity, throwing himſelf down 
jekt to him?” cried he. His irreli- on a bank of violets, and familiarly 
gion, anſwered the ſage, * Thou art drawing his favourite to fit by him, 
even more ſevere," replied the ſultan, faid—* Tell me, Nomjahad, and tell me 
© than the reſt of thy brethren, and I be- truly, what would ſatisfy thy wiſhes, 
© lieve Nourjahad as good a Muſſulman * if thou wert certain of poſſeſhng what, 
as thyſelf.” He diſmiſſed them coldly * ſoever tou ſhouldſt defire ?* Nourjahad 
from his cloſet z and the four counſellors remaining ſilent for ſome time, the ſul. 
ſaw how impolitick a thing it was to op- tan, ſmiling, repeated his queſtion, © My 
poſe the will gf their ſovereign. * wilhes,' anſwered the favourite, * are 
Though Schemzeddin ſeemed diſ- ſo boundleſs, that it is impoſſible for 
pleaſed with the remonſtrances of the old * me to tell you directly; but, in two 
men, they nevertheleſs had ſome weight words, I ſhould defire to be poſſeſſed 
with him. * It is the intereſt of Nour- of inexhauſtible riches; and, tocnable 
* jahad,” ſaid hey to conceal his faults me to enjoy them to the utmoſt, to have 
| from me; the age and experience of my life prolonged to  eternity.'— 
# * theſe men doubtleſs has furniſhed them Wouldſt thou, then, ſaid Schemzed. 
with more ſagacity than my youth can din, * forego thy hopes of Paradiſe ?'=, 
* boatof; and he may be in reality what I would, anſwered the favourite, 
they have repreſented him.” This make a paxadiſe of this earthly globe | 
thought diſquieted the ſultan, for he © while it Iaſted, and take my chang 
loved Nourjahad as his brother. Yet for the other afterwards.” 
* who knows, cried he, but it may be The ſultan, at hearing theſe words, 
© envy in theſe old men? they may be ſtarted up from his ſeat, and knitting 
* provoked at having a youth raiſed to his brow—* Be gone, faid he, ſternly; 
© that honour to which each of them per- thou art no longer worthy of my love 
* haps in his own heart aſpires, We or my confidence; I thought to have 
* can ſometimes form a better judgment PRs thee to the higheſt honours, 
* of a man's real diſpoſition, from an un- but ſuch a wretch does not deſerve to 
* yuarded ſally of his own lips, than live. Ambition, though a vice, is yet 
* from a clots obſervation of years, * the vice of great minds; but avarice, 
* where the perſon, conſcious of being and an inſatiable thirſt for pleafure,de« 
« obſerved, is watchful and cautious of grades a man below the brutes. 
every look and expreſſion that falls Saying this, he turned hig back on 
from him. Iwill ſound Nourjahad Nourjahad, and was about to leave him; 
* when he leaſt ſuſpects that I have any when the favourite catching him by the 
* ſuch deſign, and from his own Kok 34 robe, and falling on his — Let 
© will I judge him.” | not my lord's indignation,” ſaid: be, 
It was not long before the ſultan had * be kindleg againſt his flave, fora few 
an opportunity of executing his purpoſe. * light words, which fell from him only 
Having paſſed the evening with his fa- in ſport: I ſwear to thee, my ain by, 
vourite at a banquet, where they had our holy prophet, that what faidis far 
„ both indulged preity freely, he invited * from being the ſentiments of my hearts 
Nourjahad t& a walk by moon-light in my deſire for wealth extends not 
the gardens of the ſeragho. Schemzeddin · than to be enabled to procure the | 
Jeaned on his ſhoulder as they rambled * enjoyments of life ;. and, for lev of 
from one delicious ſcene to another; * years, let pot mine be prolor aday 
ſcenes rendered ſlill more enchanting by. *© beyogd that in which 1 can be ſervice: 
the ſilence of the night, the mild luſtre. © able to my prince and-m vage 
of the moon now at full, and the exha-. * N It is not, lied the ultan, 8 3 
lations which aroſe from a thouſand odo - mildneſs chaſtened with gravity» ns 
riferous ſhrubs. The ſpirits of Naur- * not for mortal eyes to damn heart 
jakad were exbilartted by the mirth and. * the doſe reexſſes of the human heat 
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. Moch baſt atteſted thy innocence by an 
toathz it is all yas do be ed 


 F though me thou mayeſt.“ 


| wouſe, which immediately joined the 
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from man to man: but remember thou 


1 


haſt called our great er to wit- 


©neſs's him thou canſt not deceive, 
- Schemzeddin left him without waiting 
far his reply; and Nourjahad, exceed- 
ingly mortified that his un ed de- 
chration had ſo much leſſened him in 
his maſter's eſteem, retired to his own 
ſulan's palace. | 
He paſſed the reſt of the night in tra- 


verſing his chamber, being unable to 
take any reſt. Hedreaded the thoughts 


of loſing the ſultan's favour, on which 
alone he depended for his future ad- 
yancement; and 3 3 all 
ight with 3 ons of his diſgrace, 
he found hunſelf ſo indiſpoſed in the 
morning, that he was unable to leave 
his chamber. He ſpent the day in 
gloomy reflections, without ſuffering any 
one to come near him, or taking any re- 
paſt: and when night came, wearied 
with painful thoughts, and want of 
lep, Ce himſelf on his bed. But 
his lumbers were diſturbed by perplex» 
dreams.” What had been the ſub- 
of his anxiety when awake, ſerved 
now to imbitter and diſtract his reſt; 
his fancy repreſented the ſultan to him as 


be had laſt ſeen him in the garden, his 


looks ſevere, and his words menacing. 
© Go,  wretch!* he thought he heard 
him cry; © go ſeek thy bread in a remote 
* country; thou haſt nothing to expect 
6 me but contempt.” | 

awoke in agonies. 0 
Heaven ' cried he aloud, * that I could 
es inherit the ſecret wiſh I'was fool 
2 to diſcloſe to thee; bow little 
* ſhow 


I regard thy threats 1'—— And 


* thou malt, O Nourjahad,"t replied a 
vice, © poſſeſs the-utmoſt wiſhes of thy 
foul!" Nourjahad ſtaried up in his 
bed, qu rubbed his eyes, doubting whe- 
they he was really awake, or whether it 
Wis not his troubled imagination which 
heated him with this deluſive romiſe ; 
| to his unutterable aſto- 
uihment, he ſaw a 2 light in 
ln camber; and at his bed's fide ſtood 
T7 of more thin mortal beauty. 

luſtre of his white robes dazzled his 
s long and ſhining hair was en- 
dul with a” wreath of flowers that 
Keathed the odours of paradiſe, 


b afraid,“ faid the divine youth; with a 
voice of ineffable fweetneſs; © Iam thy 


1 guardian Genius, who have carefuily | 


© watched over thee from thy infancy, 
© though never till this hour have I been 
© permitted to make myſelf vifible ta 
* thee; I was preſent at thy. converſa- 
* tion in the garden with Schemzedding 
I was a witneſs to thy unguarded de- 
© claration, but found thee afterwards 
© awed by his frowns to retract whas 
© thou hadſt faid: I ſaw, too, the ri- 
* gour of the ſultan's looks as he de- 
« parted from thee, and know that they 
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to open his monch. Be nt 


© proceeded from his doubting thy truth. 
1 3 


ough an immortal ſpirit, am not 
© omniſcient; to God only are the ſe- 
© crets of the heart revealed: ſpeak bold- 
© ly, then, thou highly favoured of our 
- s and know that I have power 
© from Mahomet to grant thy requeſt, 
© be it what it will, Would thou be 
© reſtored to the favour and confidence 
© of thy twaſter, and receive from kis 
* friendſhip and generofity the reward 
© of thy long attachment to him ;. or doſt 
thou really deſire the accompliſhment 
© of that extravagant wiſh, which thou 
* didit, in the opennels of thy heart, 
« avow to him laſt night? 
- Novrjahad, ' a little recovered from 
his amazement, and encouraged by the 
condeſcenſion of his celeſtial vittant, 
bowed his head low in token of ado- 
ration. | 
„ * Diſguiſe to thee, O fbn of Para- 


© diſe!* replied he, © were vain add 


© fruitleſs; if I diſſembled to Schemred- 
Jin, it was in order to reinſtate myſelf 
in his good opinion, the only means 
© in my power to ſecure my future pro- 

ſpects: from thee I can have no ca- 
* fon to conceal my thoughts; and fincg 

. © the care of my happineſs is conſigned 
© to thee, my 323 angel, let me pol 
„ {cſs that wiſh,' extravagant as it may 
© ſcem, which I firſt declared,” 


© Raſh mortal!“ replied the ſhining = 


viſion, reflect once more, before you 


receive the fatal boon; for, ance grant, 


© ed, you wilt wiſh, perhaps, and wiſh. 


in vain, to have it recalled."—"Whay: 


have I to fear, anſwered Nourjahad, 
paſſeſſed of endleſs richos and of immor- 
© tality ? Your own paſſions, faid the 
\ heavenly youth, I will ſubmit to all 
© the evils arifing from them,” replied 
Nourjahad; * give me but the power of 
* gratifying them in — -- Ea] 


- 


— 


6 . 
2 Take thy wiſh, then, cried the Ge- 
nius, with a look of diſcontent. * The 
© contents of this phial wil confer im- 


© mortality on thee, and to-morrow's 


* ſun ſhall behold thee richer than all the 


kings of the Eaſt," Nourjahad ſtreteh- 


ed his hands. out eagerly to receive a 
veſſel of gold, enxiched with, precious 
ſtones, which the angel took from under 


his mantle Stop, cried the aerial 
© and hear the condition with 
© which thou mult accept the wondrous. 


bei 


gift Lamnow about to beſtaw, Know, 
© then, that your exiſtence here ſhall 
equal the daty of this ſublunary globe; 
< yet, to enjoy life all that while, is not. 
in my power to grant. Nourjahad 
was going to interrupt the celeſtial, to 
defire him to explain ds, When he 


revented him, hy proceeding thus: 
F Your life,“ N00 N. Til be frequent - 


ly interrupted by the temporary death 
© of ſleep . Doubtleſs, replied Nour- 


Jahad, nature would languiſh without 


* that ſovereign balm. “ 'T hou miſun- 


« derſtandeſt me, cried the Genius; (I. 


© do not mean that ordinary * 5 
< which nature requires: the {leep 


© muſt be ſubje& to, at certain periods, 


© will laſt for months, years, nay for 
© a whole revolution of Saturn at a fi 


or perhaps for a century.— Fa 
ful! cried Nourjahad, with an_ 


tion that made him forget the ll ” he 
le remained not long in this ſ tuation; 


which was due to the preſence” one 
guardian, angel. He ſeemed ſuſpended 
while the radiant youth proceeded It 
© is worth conlidering; reſolve not too 
«. haſtily.'—* If the frame of man, re- 
plied Nourjahad, * in the uſual courſe of 
4 things, requires, for the ſupport of 
© that ſhort ſpan of life which is allotted 
© to him, a conſtant and regular por- 


© tion of ſleep, which includes at leaſt 


one third of his exiſtence; my life, 


perhaps, ſtretched ſo much beyond it's 


natural date, may requizea ſtill greater 
. rtion of reſt, to preſerve my body 
4 m. duc health and vigour, If this be 
© the caſe, I ſubmit to the conditions; 
for hat is thirty or fifty years out of 


eternity? ! Thou. art miſtaken, re- 
ö ugh thy rea- 
4 my 1s not unphiloſophical, ee is it 

rom reaching the true cauſe of. 
© theſe myſterious conditions which are 
© off: red thee: - know, that theſe are con- 


plied the Genius; and tho 


© far 


4 tingencies which depend entirely on 
4 thyſelf. Let me beſeech you," fajd 


urjaliad, * to explain this. If thou 


— 
«© 


| jon» 
ed the;veſlel, out of which. a vapour iſ- 


arp effluvia, as made his 


”” : 
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by \ 
© walkeſt,* ſaid the Genius, *j 
paths of virtue, thy 8 will * 
© crowned with \ gladnels, and. the even 
* tenor of thy life undiſturbed by any 
l der f, en the contrary, G 
t perverteſt the good which is, in x 
power,, and ſetteſt thy heart on ĩniqui- 
© ty, thou wilt thus be occaſionally 
„ yiſhed by a total privation of dh f. 
culties. If this be all, cried Nour. 


jahad, * then am 1 fure 1 ſhall never in- 
© cux-the nalty; for though I mean to 
© enjoy all the pleaſures that life can be- 
* ftow, yet. am I a ftranger to my pn 
© heart, if it eyer lead me to the wilful 
© commiſſiof.of aSrime.* The Genius 
. * Vauchlafe, then,“ proceeded 
Nourjahad, * youchſate, 1 conjure.you, 
« mcft adorable and benign ſpirit, to ful. 
© fl your promiſe, 9 me not 
* longer. in ſuſpence.* .. Saying, this, he 
again reached forth his hand for the gol 
n veſſel, which the Genios no longer 
Awitheld from him. © Hold thy noſtrils 
© over that phial, ſaid he, and let the 

© fumes of the liquor which it contains 
« aſcendto thy brain.  Nourj : 


ſued, of- a, moſt exquiſite fragrance; it 
fafined a thick atmoſphere about his 
bead, and, ſent out ſuch volatile and 
eyes {mart 
ta ſhut 
eſſence. 


exceedingly, and he was obli 
i he ſnuffed up 
for the ſubtle ſpirit quickly evaporating 
G x44 effects inſtantly keg and he open- 
ed his eyes; hut the apparition, was va- 
niſhed, and his apartment in total dark- 
neis. Had nat he till found the phial in 
I's hands, which contained the precious 
iquor, he would have looked on all this 
as à dream; but ſo ſubſtantial a proof of 
thezeality of what had happened leaving 
ne oom for doubts, he returned thanks 
is guardian Genius, whom he con- 
"cluded, though inviſible, to be (till wich- 
in hearing ; and putting the-goldenveſlel 
under his pillow, filled as be was with 
| 2 e ideas, compoſed him» 
to — e — 
The - #3 was at bis meridian height 
when be awoke next day and ths 
viſion of the preceding night imm 
ly recurring to his memory, he {prong 
haſtily from his bed; but how great was 
his ſurprize, how bigh his tranſports, at 
ſeeing the accompliſhment of the Ge- 
nius's promiſe!, His chamber was-ſur- 


rounded with ſeveral large urns of Fo: 
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 NOURJAHAD, 


liked braſs, ſome of which were filled 
with gold coin of different value and 
im ns; others with ingots of fine 
; and others with precious ſtones of 
prodigious fize and luſtre, "Ip 
Amazed, enraptured at the fight, he 
bern! examined his treaſures; and 
ing into each of the arus, one after 
the other, in one of them he found a 
{croll of paper, with theſe words written 


on 1 

] have fulfilled my promiſe to thee, 
© 0 Nourjahad! Thy days are with- 
out number, thy riches inechauſtible. 
Vet cannot I exempt thee from the evils 
( to which all the ſons of Adam are 
* ſubjet. I cannot ſcreen thee from 
© the — of envy, nor the ra- 
' paciouſneſs of power: thy own - 
' dence muſt henceforth be. thy 1 
i There 1s a ſubterraneous cavern in thy 
garden, where thou mayeſt conceal 
thy treaſure: I have marked the place, 
© and thou wilt eaſily find it. Farewel ; 
my charge is at an end. 

And well haſt thou acquitted thyſelf 
' of this charge, molt munificent and 


© benevolent Genius, cried Nourjahad; / 


* ten thouſand thanks to thee for this 
* laſt friendly warning. I ſhould be a 
© fool indeed, if I had not ſagacity 
* enough to preſerve myſelf againſt ra- 
* paciouſneſs or envy : I will prevent the 
effects of the firſt by concealing thee, 
; my precious treaſure, thou ſource of 
* all felicity, where no mortal thall diſ- 
cover thee; and, for the other, 
bounty ſhall diſarm it of it's king. 
* Enjoy thyſelf, Nourjahad; riot in lux 
* urious delights, #nd laugh at Schem- 
' zeddin's im t reſentment.” 

He down into bis garden, in 
wier to find the cave; of which he was 
tt long in ſearch. In a remote corner 
flood the ruins of a ſmall temple, which 
in _ before the trus Afigion 


* = 
* 


one of theſe, Nourjahad perceived hang- 
ing a ſcarf of fine white — , to which 


to d a large key burniſhed 


e » 


contain his treaſures. 


to noble and generous purpoſes would 


| Nourjahad's eager curioſity on ren- 


dered his diligence ſucceſsful in Ending 


the door to which this belonged; it was 
within-fide the walls of the temple, and 


under what formerly ſeemed to have 


been the altar. He eſceuded by a few 

into a pretty ſpacious cavern; and, 
by groping about, for there was ſcarce 
any light, he judged it large enough to 


Whether his guardian Genius had 
contrived it purely for his uſe, or whe- 
ther it had been originally made for 
ſome other purpoſe, he did not trouble 
himſelf to enquire; but, glad to have 


found ſo ſafe a place in which to depoſit 
his wealth, he returned to his houſe; - 


and having given orders that no viſitors 


ſhould approach him, he ſhut himſelf up 


in his chamber for the reſt of the day, in 
order to contemplate his own happineſs, 


and, without interruption, to lay down 


laus of various pleaſures and delights 
or 0 come. , h 1 

ilſt Nourjahad was rich only in 

f tion, he really thought that he 

ould be able to keep his word with the 

Genius; that the employing his wealth 


have conſtituted great part of his happi- 
pineſs; and that, without plunging into 
guilt, he could have gratified the utmoſt 
of his wiſhes. But he ſoon found that 
his heart had deceived him, and that 
there' is a wide difference between the 
fancied and actual poſſeſſion of wealth. 
He was immediately abſorbed in ſelfiſh- 


neſs, and thought of nothing but the - 


indulgence of his own appetites, * My 
: ONE. faid he, as * ſtretched 


at length on a ſopha, does not much 


c incline me to take any trouble; I ſhall 
therefore never aſpire at high employ- 
© ments, nor would 1 be the ſultan of 


4 Perfia if I mightz for what addition 
* would to my happineſs? 
None at ally N would only diſturb my 
5 breaſt with from which I am 


* now exempt. * And which of the real, 


- 4 fubſtantial delights of life, could I 

©. then poſſeſs, that are not now within 
« my power? 1 will have a magnificent 
s — 4 l 


* » and others 5 e — 
© try, with delicious parks and gardens. 
1 What does it ſi A* whether or not 
© they are dignified with the names of 
© palaces? vor whether I am attended by 


© princes or ſlaves? The latter will do 
„ 
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8  NOURJAHAD. 


my bubnefs as well, and be more ſub- * which I like beſt: and, by this mean, 
© ſerxvient to my will. There are three I may paſs through two or three cen. 
« particulars, indeed, in which I will © turies, even before I have exhauſted 
* exceed my maſter: in the beauties of the variety of my proſpects; after 


© my ſeraglio, the delicacies of my ta- © I mutt content myſelf with ſuch local 


© ble, and the excellence of my muſi- 
© cians. In the former of theſe eſpecial- 
* ly, King Solomon himſelf ſhall be 
* outdone. All parts of the earth ſhall 
© be explored for women of the moſt ex- 
© quiſite beauty; art and nature ſhall 
combine their utmoſt efforts to furniſh 
* the boundleſs variety and elegance of 
* my repaſts; the ſultan's frigid tempe- 
* rance ſhall not be a pattern to me. 
Then no fear of ſurfeits; I may riot 
© to exceſs, and bid defiance to death. 
Here he ſtarted, on recollection that he 
had not requeſted the Genius to ſecure 
him againf the attacks of pain of ſick- 
neſs. * I ſhall not, however, be im- 
' © paired by age, ſaid he, and this too, 
© perhaps, is included in his gift. But 


© no matter; ſince I cannot die, a little - 


temporary pain will make me the more 
8 relifh. my returning health. Then,” 
added he, I will enjoy the charms of 
© mulick in it's utmoſt perfection: I will 


© have the univerſe ſearched for perform- 


ers of bath ſexes; whoſe exquiſite ſkill, ' 


© both in inſtrumental and vocal har- 


© mony, ſhall raviſh all hearts. I ſhall 
_ © ſee the line of my poſterity paſt nume- * 


* ration, and all the while enjoy a con- 
© ſtant ſucceſſion of new delights. What 
© more 1s there wanting to conſummate 
_ © happineſs? and who would ever wiſh 


© to change ſuch an exiſtence for one of 


© which we are entirely ignorant ?* Here 
he pauſed. * But are there not, pro- 
ceeded he, *.ſome things called intellec- 
_ © tual» pleaſures; ſuch as Schemzeddin 
© uſed to talk of to me, and for which, 
« when I was. poor, I fancied I had a 
© ſort of reliſh? They may have their 
© charms, and we not leave them 


© quite out of our plan. I will cetjain-" 


© IF do abundance of good; beſides, 1 
* will retain in my family half 4 ſcore” 
_ © of wiſe and learned men, to entertain 
my leiſure hours. with their diſcourſe: * 
© then, when I am weary of living in' 
_ © this country, I will et out, with ſome 
© choſen companions, to make a tour 
© through the whole earth: There 
„ ſhall not be à ſpot of the habitable 
© world, which contains any thing wor- 
© thy of my curioſity, that T wil” ot vi- 
© fit; reſiding longeſt in thoſe places 


# 


* enjoyments as may fall in my way. 

With. ſuch thoughts as theſe he enter. 
tained himſelf; waiting for the hour 
when his flaves ſhould be retired to reſt, 
as he had reſolved to take that opportu- 
nity of burying his treaſure, 

: He had tri the weight of the 
one by one: thoſe which contained the 
gold he found fo extremely heavy, that 
it was impoſſible for him to lift them; 
_ which * wi jewels, he could 
eaſily carry. Accordingly, when eve; 
'one din his houſe — wits, he lea 
bimſelf with his pleafing burdens; and 
having, from each of the repoſitories 
which held the gold, filled ſeveral large 
purſes for his immediate expences, he 
conveyed the reſt, by many jburnies to 
and from the cave, all fake to his ſub- 
terranean treaſury; where having locked 
them up ſecurely, he retired to his apart- 
ment, and went to bed. 

For the three ſucceeding days his 
thoughts were ſo perplexed and divided, 
that he knew not which of his favourite 
ſchemes he ſhould firſt enter upon. $1- 
tisfied with having the. means in his 

ower, he neglected thoſe ends for which 

was ſo defirous of them. Shall I, 
faid he, * purchaſe, or ſet about build- 
© ing for mylelf a magnificent palace? 
Shall I diſpatch emiſſaries in ſearch of 
© the moſt beautiful virgins that can be 


obtained? and others, at the ſame time, 


© to procure for me the rareſt muſicians? 
My hduſhold, meanwhile, may de 
© eſtabliſhed, and put on a footing ſuit · 
* able to the grandeur in which I pur- 
© poſe to live. I will directiy hire a 
© number of domeſticks; among wa 
© ſhall be 4 dozen of the beſt cooks in 
© Perfia, that my table at leaſt may be 
© immediately better ſupplied than that 
© of the fultan. I am bewildered with 
© ſack a multiplicity of buſineſs; and 
© muſt find out ſome perſon who, with- 
out giving me any trodble, will under- 
© take to regulate the ceconomy 
© my domeſtick concerns. 
In theſe thoughts he was ſo i 5 
that he entirely forg W 
2 z and, 3 — 
enjoyment of his riches that | 
of thinking of them, he fat for — 


days alone, alternately improving on, or 
reſecting, ſuch ſyſtems of happineſs as 
aroſe in his mind. ” 
The ſultan, mean time, offended at 
his abſenting himſelf, without offerin 

Ty excuſe for it, eſpecially as their la 
any Pec ; 
parting had been a cold one, was . ſo diſ- 
at his behaviour, that he ſent one 
of his officers to forbid him his preſencez 
and c him never more to appear at 
court. Tell him, however, ſaid he, 
© that I have not ſo far forgot my former 
© friendſhip for bim, as, to ſee him want 
' © decent — that houſe, there - 

fore, in which he now lives, I freely 
© beſtow on him; and ſhall, moreover 
« allow him a penſion of a thouſan 
© crowns yearly. Bid him remember, 
* that this is ſufficient to ſupply him 
© with all the ſober enjoyments of life.” 
Theſe being his favourite's own words, 
the ſultan thought proper to remind him 
of them. | 

Nourjahad received this meſſage with 
the, utmoſt indifference, but without 
daring to ſhew any mark of diſreſpect. 
6 Tel my lord the ſultan,” ſaid he, that 
© I would not have been thus Jong with- 
© out proſtrating myſelf at his feet; but 
© that I was haſtily ſent for to viſita 
© kinſman, whoſe dwelling was ſome 
g —_— Ormuz; and who, in his 
© laſt hours, was deſirous of ſeeing me, 
He died very rich, and has made me 
* his heir. thouſind crowns a 
year, therefore, my royal maſter may 
© pleaſe to beſtow on ſome one who wants 
them more, and is more deſerving of 
© bis bounty; than I, Wretch that I 
dam, to have forfeited my prince's fa- 
our! The houſe that his goodneſs 
'-deſftows on me, with all v 1 
"thankfully accept, as it will daily re- 
wind me that Schemzeddin does not 
" uiterly deteſt his flave.* Saying this, 
tepreſented the officer with a handſome 
Gahond, which he took from his finger, 
and him to accept of it as a to- 
len of his reſpect for him, and ſubmiſ- 

1 ſultan's Lyme A 

1 Nourjahad had given ſuch a 
5 0 of the houſe, his 
true reaſon was, that having his treaſure 
burned in the garden, he thought he 
could not, without great difficulty, and 
the hazard. of a diſcovery, remove it. 
Thus bad he already, in two inſtances, 
. wh from r in 
nequence his g judged | Perni- 
choice. 


E. - 


* 
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The houſe which the ſultan bad, giyen, | 
: 


him was handſome and commodious; 
and he thought, by enlarging and fur- 
niſhing it magmificently, it would ſufft- 
ciently anſwer the purpoſe of his tow 


reſidence; beſides, as it was a roya 


grant, he was ſure of remaining unmo- 
eſted in the poſſeſſion of it. 
He now bent his thoughts on nothing 
but in giving a looſe to his appetites, 
and indulging. without controul in every 
delight which his paſſions or imagination 
could ſuggeſt to him. As he was not 
of an active temper, he put the conduct 
of his pleaſures into the hands of one 
whom he, had lately received into his ſer- 
vice. This man, whoſe name was Ha 
ſem, he found had good ſenſe, and 
quickneſs of » which he thought 
qualified him for the truſt he repoſed in 
him. To him he committed the care 
of regulating his family, and appointed 
him the director of his houſhold. In 
ſhort, under Haſem's iaſpection, who 


on this occaſion diſplayed an admirable 


taſte, his houſe was ſoon furniſhed with 
every thing that could charm the ſenſes, 
or captivate the fancy, Coſtly furni- 
ture, magnificent | habits, uct yn 
equipages, and à grand retinue, fu 
ratified his vanity. By Mem's 2 
gence, his ſeraglio was ſoon adorned 
with a number of the moſt beautiful fe- 
male ſlaves, of almoſt every nation, 
whom he purchaſed at a vaſt expence; 
by Haſem's care, his board was reple- _ 
niſhed with the moſt delicious products 
of every climate; by Haſem's manage- 
ment, te had a choſen band of the moſt 
ſkilful muſicians of the age; and, by 
Haſem's judgment and addrets, he had 
retained in his houſe ſome of the muſt 
learned and ingenious men of all Perſia, 
ſkilled in every art and ſcience. Theſe 
were received into his family for the in- 
ſtruction and entertainment of bis hours 
of reflection, if he ſhould chance to be 
viſited with any ſuch. * 
Behold him now arrived at the hei 
of human felicity; for, to render his 
e ee incapable of addition, he had 
di . among the beauties of his 
10, a young maid, fo N 
charming 9 1 pen af * 
avs, the entire pe on 3 
arg whores her to the reſt of his 
women, paſſed whole days in her Wort 
ment. By Mandana he found him 
equally beloved; a felicity rare 


among Eaſtern huſbands; and, longing - 
| Poe eg EW to 


: 


10 
to undoſom himſelf to one on whoſe 
tenderneſs and fidelity he could rely, 
to her he diſcloſed the marvellous tory 
of his deftiny. His mind, thus diſbur- 
thened of this important ſecret, which 
he had often longed to divulge, but 
could find none whom he dared to truſt 
with the diſcovery, he had not one anxi- 
ous thought remaining: he gave himſelf 
up to pleaſures; he threw off all reſtraint; 
he plunged at once into a tide of luxuri- 
ous enjoyments; he forgot his duty to- 
wards God, and neglected all the laws 
of his prophet, He grew lazy and ef- 
feminate; and had not his pride now and 
then urged him to diſplay to the wonder- 
ing eyes of the publick the magnificence 
of his ſtate, he would ſeldom have been 
incline1 to go out of his houſe. | 
Thus poſſeſſed of every thing that his 
ſoul coul4 wiſh, he continued, for the 
ſpace of three moons, without any inter- 
ruption, to wallow in voluptuouſheſs: 
when one morning, juſt as he was pre- 
ring to ſet out for a beautiful villa, 
which Haſem had recommended to him 
for his rural retirement, and which he 
urpoſed to buy if it anſwered his de- 
cription, he was prevented by a meſſen- 
ger from ghe ſultan. It was the ſame 
rſon with once before had been ſent to 
im, to forbid him the court. I am 
© forrv, my lord,” faid he, on enterin 
Nourjahad*> apartment, * to be a ſecon 
© time the bearer of unwelcome tidings; 
© but. Schemzeddin, hearing of the ex- 
© traordinary grandeur and magnificence 
© jn which you live, a magnificence in- 
© deed equal to that of the ſultan him- 
© ſelf, would needs know whence you 
© derive ycur wealth, which ſeems fo 
much to ſurpaſs that of any of his ſub- 
© jets; and has commanded me to con- 
duct you to his preſence, in order to 
© give an account of it. ; 
| Nouriahad was exceedingly ſtartled at 
- this unexpected ſummons; but it was in 
vain to diſpute the ſultan's orders; and 
he was forced, though with great reluc- 
tance, to accompany the es to the 
lace of Schemzeddiy. 
He entered it trembling, fearful to 
declare a. falſhood to his ' ſovereign, 
yet ſtill more unwilling to e the 


truth. 5 ” » 
In this ſuſpence the officer left him, 


to acquaint the fultan of his arrival. 


He waited not long before he was admit · 


ted to the royal preſence, 


q 


NOURJAHAD.' 


© preſentations made to me of thy 


© Whence is it, Nourjahad,* faid the 
ſultan, that thy imprudenee hath 
« drawn: on thee the attention of my 
* whole empire; inſomuch, that the re. 


© and luxury now renders it nec 
© enquire into thy riches ? 
: = va — who was 
relation that Bequeathed them to 
and wherein — conſiſt ?* 
Though Nourjahad had en 
to himſelf with anſwery 
to all thoſe queſtions which he natu 
expected would be aſked on the occaſion, 
he. was nevertheleſs confounded; he 
could not utter the lyes he had framed 
with the unabaſhed look of ſincerity ; 
his ſpeech faltered, and his colour 
changed. Schemzeddin faw his con. 
fuſion. * I perceive,” ſaid he, there 
is ſome myſtery in this affair which 
© thou haſt no mind to diſcover. 1 
© pray Heaven that thou haſt uſed ne 
© ſiniſter meang to come at the great 
wealth which I am told thou poſleſſeſt' 
Confeſs the truth; and beware of pre- 
« varicating with thy prince.“ 
Nourjahad, frightened at the difficulties 
he found himſelf involved in, fell at the 
ſultan's feet. If my lord,“ ſaid he, 
« will give me a patient hearing, and 
forgive the preſumption of his ſervant, 
© I will unfold ſuch wonders as will 
* amaze him, and at the ſame time utter 
nothing but the ſtricteſt truth,” The 
ſultan turned coldly towards him; but, 
by ſeeming to atiend to his explanation, 
encouraged him to proceed. 
He then gave a faithful relation of 
the viſion he had ſeen, with all the con- 
ſequences of that miraculous event. 
Schemzeddin ſuffered him to conclude 
his narration without interruptionz but, 
inſtead of ſhewing any marks of ſurprize, 
or appearing to credit what he ſ+id, look+ 
ing at him w:th the utmoſt indignations 
© Audacious wretch,” cried he, how 
* dareſt thou preſume thus to abvſe my 
* patience, and affront my underſtanding 
« with the relation of ſo ridiculous a for- 
c gery? Go, tell jhy incredible tales to 
* fools and children, but dare not to in · 
* ſult thy ſovereign withſuch outrageous 
© falſhoods,* ; 
Though Nourjabad was terrified at 
the ſultan's anger, he nevertheleſs uw 
fiſted in his declaration, confirming all 
he had ſaid by the moſt ſolemn oaths. 


Fg ſultan commanded him to be flevt- 


+ Toy 


* 
* 


— 
* 
4 
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- 5 now that the riches thou haſt acquired, what will riches or length of 


of thy mind, when the unexpetted ac- 4 better for me to have the 


expeted 
mud che ſultan having ordered the 


| 5 ſhutting himſelf up, he now for lumination of 2 thouſand t 


NOURJAHAD, 85 
#*Thow art mad,” faid be; I perceive Unfortunate that T arg!” cried he, 


jet the means be what they may, have * avail me, if I àm thus to be mi 


turned thy brain; and Tam now more * immured within the walls of my own 


than ever convinced of the fordidneſs “ dwelling? Would it not have been 


* quiſition of a little wealth could thus * Genjus to reſtore me to the favour of 
* pervert thy judgment, and teach thee * my prince? Schemzeddin always loved 
o impoſe on thy maſter fur truth, the * me, and would r to have pro- 
4 monſtrous chimeras of thy wild faney. moted me to wealth and honours; mean 
Thy folly be on thy head; for a lit- „ while, I ſhould have enjoyed o7 li. 
# tle, a very little time muſt, with the * berty, which now, methinks, as I am 
t unbounded extravagance of which ( debarred of it, appears to me a greater 
chou art guilty, diſſipate what thy * blefſing than any I poſſeſs. ' Unha 
friend hath left thee; and when thou © Nourjahad 1 what is become of all 
art again reduced to thy former ſtate, * ſchemes of felicity!* He was even 
thou wilt be glad to ſue to my bounty weak enough to ſhed tears, and gave him - 
4 for that which thou didit lately with ſelf up to yexation for the remainder of 
s ſo much arrogance reject. „un- the day. | | 
happy Nourjahad, continued he, his His mind, however, was by pleaſure 
„A lade ed, © the remembrance rendered too volatile to ſuffer any thing 
« of what thou once wert to me, will to make 3 laſting impreſſion on him 
not p#mit me to ſee thee fall a victim and he had ftill too many refources o 
to thy own deſperate folly. Should it happineſs in his power, to give himſelf 
© be publickly known that thou haſt thus up to deſpair. It is true, faid he, 1 
C 2 by lyes and profanation to am debarred of my liberty, but have I 
« abuſe the credulity of thy prince, thou * not ſtill a thouſand delights in my poſ- 
* wouldfſt find that thy immor- * ſeſſion? The incredulous ſultan, ſa- 
# tality would not be proof againſt that * tlaßed with. puniſhing me, will give 
« death, which he ſhould think himſelf #4 himſelf no farther concern about me, 
* obliged, in juſtice to his own honour * provided I do not attempt to eſcape; 
and dignity, to inflit on fo bold an * and, thus withdrawn from the publick 
4-impoſtor. Hence, miſerable man, * eye, envy will not endeavour to 
purſued he, retire to thy houſe; and, © trate into the receſſes of a privact 
* if thou art not quite abandoned, en- ling. I will ſecure the fidelity of 
6 deavour, by a ſober and regular con - ſervants b my liberality towards them. 
duct, to expiate thy offences againſt * Schemzeddin $ reſentment will not laſt; 
Heaven and thy ſovereign z but, as a or, if it ſhould, even. as long as he 
* puniſhment for thy crime, preſume not, lives, what is his life, the ſcanty por- 
without my leave, to ſtir beyond the * tion of years allotted to common 
limits of thy own habitation, on pain to my promiſed immortality ?* 
v of 4 more rigorous and laſting con- Having thus reconciled his 
s finement,” 8 to his preſent fituation, he reſolved, in 
Nourjahad, thunderſtruck at this un- order to make himſelf amends for the re- 
ſentence, was unable to reply; ſtraint on his perſon, to indulge himſelf 
captain with an unbounded freedom in his moſt 
of his guards to be called, committed his voluptuous wiſhes. He commanded 2 
r telling him, if he eee x 
| Nourjahad to eſcape, his head which exceeded, in 2 and profuſior, 
ſhould anſwer it. any of the ing. He ordered all his 
Filled with reſentment and diſcontent, . women, of which he had a great num- 
— — was conducted back to his ber, adorned with jewels; and dreſſed in 
own z at all the avenues of which their richeſt habits, to attend on him 
be had the mortiſication to ſee guards while he was ar ſupper, permitting none 
— agreeably to the charge given by but Mandana the favour to fit down with 
lultan. f bim. The magnificence of his 2 
w retired penſively to his cloſet, ments were bei ed by a ſplendid 
Com- 
time repented of his indiſcretjon —— ms, which caſt a 
pee choice be kad made, 1 ase de det 


4 wy life? Js the ſick? 


tn nme 
the fon. His muſivians, both vocal and 


inſtrumental, were ordered to exert the 
utmoſt ftretch of their art, and to ſoothe 
his mind with all the enchanting powers 
of harmony. Himſelf, attired in robes 
fuch as the kings of Perſia were uſed to 
wear; was ſeated under a canopy of ſilver 
tiſſue, which he had put up for the pur- 

ſe; and, aſſuming the ou an 
Faller monarch, ſuffered the illuſion to 
take ſuch poſſeſſion of his mind, that, 
if he were not before mad, he now ſeem · 
ed to be very near diſtraction. 4 * 

Intogicated with pleaſure, the hiſ- 


torian who writes his life affirms, that 


this night Nourjahad, for the firſt time; 
drunk. 0 2 
Be that as it may, it is certain that, 


Raving retired to reſt, he ſlept ſounder 


and longer than uſual; for, on his awak- 
ing, and miſſing Mandana from his fide, 


hom he had made the partner of his 


bed, he called out to the flaverwho al- 
ways attended in his anti-chamber, in 
order to enquire for her,, reſolving to 
chide her tenderly for leaving him. 

He called loud and often ; 25 nobody 
anſwering him, as he was naturally cho- 
lerick, he jumped out of bed, and ſtep- 
ping haſtily into the outer chamber, 

nd. that none of the ſlaves were in 
waiting. Enraged at this neglect, he 
ealled ſeveral of his domeſticks by their 
names, one after another; when atlength, 
after he — * 8 of breath "= 
paſſion, a female ſlave appeared, w 
was one of thoſe appointed to wait on 
Mandana. | 

The damſel no ſooner ived him, 
than giving a loud ſhriek, ſhe was about 
to run away; when Nourjahad, provoked 


at her behaviour, catching her roughly 


by the arm—* Where is thy miſtreſs !?“ 
faid hey and whence ariſes that terror 
and amazement in thy countenance ?* 
Alas! my lord, anſwered the ſlave, 


-* pardon my iurprize, which is occaſion- 


ed by my. ſeeing you ſo unexpectedly.” 


. Nourjahad now perceiving that in his 


burry he had forgot to put on has cloaths, 


* went to bed lat night in hm 
© health.'—* Laſt night! my lord,“ re. 
plicd the ſlave, and ſhook her head; 
Trifler,* - cried Nourjahad, what 
« means that motion? Where is thy mic. 
* treſs? Speak ! —“ She is, 1 hope," ſaid 
the ſlave, gone to receive the reward of 
© hergoodneſ(s !* Here ſhe nto 
* © Heaven!“ cried Nourjabad, is my 
© dear Mandana dead? She is,” am 
ſwered the damſel, redoubling her tears, 
and I ſhall never have fo kind a miſs 
C 7 5 N 1 
6 Alas!” Nourjahad, 
© what fatal — 9 am I thus bl 
C 2 of the adorable creature? 
It was not ſuddenly, my lord,” re- 
plied the ſlave; Mandana died in child- 
bed.“ Ah, traitreſs l cried Nourja- 
had, * how dareſt thou thus mock the 
* ſorrow of thy maſter, and traduce the 
* chaſtity of my beloved! Thou know- 
© eſt it is not more than three moons 
* ſince I received her a virgin to my 
© arms; and doſt thou preſume to im- 


_ © poſeſoridiculous a ſtory on me as that 


of her having died inchildbed ?'—" My 
© lord,” anſwered the ſlave, it is more 
© thap three years ſince Mandana died. 
— Audacious wretch l' cried Nourja- 
had, would thou perſuade me out of 
my ſenſes ? With this he pinched-the 
ſlave fo hard by the arm, that ſhe ſcream- 


- ed out; 


* +. The noiſe ſhe made brought ſeveral of 
the ſervants into the room; who, on ſee- 
ing Nourjahad, all ſhewed manifeſttokens 
of fear and ſurprize. What is the rea- 
« ſonof all this ?* cried he out in a rage; 
are ye all leagued in combination againſt 

* me? Be quick, and explain to me the 

' © cauſe of this diſtraction which appears 
© amongſt you.” £84 | 
Haſem, who had run in among. the 
other domeſticks, took upon him to an- 
{wer for the reſt. It is not to be won- 
* deredat, my lord, ſaid he, that your 
© ſlaves ſeem ſurprized at ſeeing you thus 
as it were raiſed from the dead; but if 
© they are amazed, their joy, doubtleſs, 


concluded that it was that circumſtance, . is equal to their wonder: mine, I am 


which had alarmed the damſel; and turn- 
ing from her—* Fooliſh woman,” ſaid 
he, go tell Mandana that I defire to 
* ſee her. — Ah, my lord,“ replied the 


- maid, I would ſhe were in a condition 


* to come to you. Why, what is the 


matter faid Nourjabad; fno ill, I 


© ſure, is un utterable, to behold my 

© once more reſtored to his Faithful ſer- 

6 2 after we had e del * 

C. our ever mare oſing your eyes. 
Von talk — "th Nourjahad, 

a little ſtaggered at what be ſaw and 

beard: He juſt then recollected the terms 


+ bope, has befallen the dear light of on which he had received the importabt 


N 


inks the bin from the Geniusz and bv 
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ſpebt that he had endured one of thoſe. © love you too well to betray their truſt 
aturaFflumbers to which he had Your womedt\ are alt immured-within 
bjeted Himſelf. © How long may I _ © the ſacred walls of your feraglio ; and, 
have flept ?* ſeid he. © Four years and * though they murmurat their ſituation, 
_ © twenty days exactly, anſv Haſem; they fail not to offer up their daily 
I have reaſon to know, for I counted, © prayers that Heaven would reſtore you 
© the melancholy hours as == | 2 © to them, , Lill now, continued he, 
and ſeldom quitted your bed-fige.”— * preſent:ybur ſon to you; it will de ſome 
It may be ſo, faid Nourjahad; ©'T * conſolation to you to ſee that charm- 
have been ſubject to theſe trances from * ing. pledge of Mandana's love.” Say- 
© a boy, but this has laſted rather longer ing this, he withdrew; but ſoon return- 
© than uſual.” He then commanded all ed, leading in the child, who was as beau- 
his flaves to withdraw, retaining only ful as a little cherub. * 
Haſem, with whom he wanted to have Nourjahad melted into tears at the 
ſome diſcourſe. | by | fightof him, and renewed his complaints 
© Tell me now, ſaid he, when they for the loſs of his adored Mandana. He 
were alone, and tell me truly, is all I faw that the child's age ſeemed to 
© have heard real? and is Mandana ac- exactly with the account he had received; 
© tually dead? Too true, my lord, and now, fully convinced of the truth 
replied Haſem: * Mandana died in child. of his misfortune, * O Heaven!” cried 
' hed; and, dying, left her infant ſon to he, claſping the young boy to his boſom, 
© my care.'—* Is my child alive?” faid what would I give that my dear Man- 
Nourjahad eagerly. * He is, my lord, * dana were now here to partake of the 
anſwered Haſem, and you ſhall ſee him * pleaſure I feel in this infant's'careſſes! 
* preſently . Mandana called me to her, * Gladly would I conſent to have three 
continued he, © when the found herſelf * ages cut off from the number of my 
dying | « years, to have her more precious life 
189 Ham, ſaid ſhe, © be careful of * reſtored. But my felicity would then 
” | 45 lord; Heaven will one day re- be too great, and I muſt ſubmit to the 
« ſtore him to you again, See that you * deſtiny which I myſelf have choſen. 
4% manage his houſhold with the fame *©* Prudent Haſem, ' ſaid he, obſerving he 
« prudence and regularity that you looked ſurprized, * thou-doſt wonder at 
Would if he himſelf were to inf] © the words which thou haſt heard me 
* into your conduct; for be aſſured he # ſpeak, but I will not conceal from thee 
* will ſooner or later exact a juſt account **. the marvellous ſtory of my life. Thy 
« of your proceedings. Here are the * fidelity and zeal deſerve this confidence; 
keys of his coffers: I ventured to take * beſides, it is requiſite that I ſhould truſt 
them from under his pillow, where I * ſome diſcreet perſon with my import- 
« knew he them. I have huſ- ant ſecret, fince Mandana, on whoſe 
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% banded his fortune with cxconomy, 


l and have hitherto kept order and har- 


* mony in his family: on you it reſts 
* 10 preſerve it in the ſame condition. 


e * Nourjahad will not fail to reward your 


* diligence and fidelity. It is not ex- 
« pedient that any one ſhould know the 


condition to which he is reduced. 
1 His life by a ſtrange fa - 
0 


* tality. You have nothing to do, 
* therefore, but to give out that he is 
* ſeized with a lingering diſtemper, 
* which confines him to his bed. Let 


no impertinent enquirers ſee him, and 


* allcurjolity abouthim will ſoon ceaſe.” 
Theſe,” proceeded Haſem, © were almoſt 


5 the laſt words that my beloved miſtreſs 


Ike. I have punctually complied | 
_ with her orders. Your condition has 


been kept a profound ſecret from ev 


9 one but your own family, and they 
< | 


- 


© tenderneſs and loyalty I could depeud, 
© 1s no more. | 98045 | 

Nourjahad then acquainted Haſem 
with the wonderful myſtery of his life. 
He did not, however, divulge the -cir- 
cumſtance of his concealed treaſure; he 
judged from his own heart, that it would 
not be altogether adviſeable to lay ſuch a 
tempting bait in the way even of the moſt 
virtuous and ſteady mind; but contented 
himſelf with telling him that his Genius- 


. conſtantly ſupplied him with riches, as 
bis 4 required. Haſem liſtened 


to him with aſtoniſhment; but aſſured 
him, after what had already paſſed, he 


doubted not a tittle of the truth of what 


he had been told, amazing and almoſt 
incredible as it appeared 4 


« My lord,” ſaid be, you may ſe. 


curely rely on my zeal and diligence, 


* ſo long as you are pleaſed to entertain | 


4 


. * to that 


14 


© me in your ſervice.— That 1 ſhall 
© do during your life, interrupted Nour- 
" Jahad, * But replied Haſem, * what 

«© if one of thoſewimniverciful long trances 
© ſhould continue fot N 
much beyond that rom which you are 
© but now awakened, and Ys I ſhould 
© ha to die before yon Weaver your 


* ſenies ; who knows, in that che, what 


© might be the conſequences ) — It is. 


© an accident exceedingly to be dreled, 


veplied Nourjahad; * Heaven knows ty” 


© what indignities I _ be expoſed 
6 ps to be buried alive, and con- 
© demned to paſs a century or two ih 4 
* diſmal ſepulchre. The thought makes 
* me ſhudder, and I almoſt repent of 


© having ac life on ſuch condi- 
© tions. As I have no warning,” con- 


tinued he, when thoſe fatal ſlumbers 
vill overpower. me, (for who can al- 
© ways be guarded againſt the ſtarts of 
8 * or what man is ſo attentive to 
that impertinent monitor within, as to 
* hear his whiſpers amidſt the hurry of 
* tumultuous pleaſures?) As I know 
© not, I ſay, when I am to be condemned 
te of inſenſibility, or how 
long I ſhall continue in it, I can only 
* conjure thee, if I ſhould happen to be 
* ſeized with another trance during thy 
* life, which, conſidering my diſpohition, 
is not impoſlible, that thou wilt ob- 


© ſerve the ſame conduct which thou haſt * 


© lately done; and, if the angel of death 
© ſhould ſummon. thee away before my 
© ſenſes are looſed from their myſterious 
© bands, that thou wilt with thy dying 
© breath commit the ſecret to ſome one 
© faithful perſon of my family, whom 
thou thinkeſt moſt ft to be relied on 
for a punQual diſcharge of their duty. 
As I ſhall never part with any of my 
4 ſervants till the inevitable ſtroke of 
« death ſeparates them from me, and 
© thall conſtantly ſupply their places 
< with the worttueſt perſons that can be 
© found, I think I cannot fail of a ſuc- 
© ceſſion of people, from amongſt whom, 
one at leaſt may always be found, in 


© whoſe ſecrecy and truth I may ſafely 


© confide.' | 
Without doubt, my lord,” anſwered 
Haſem, © you may, by ſuch wiſe mea- 
« ſures as theſe, be always guarded 
< againk the worſt that may you," 
hough Nourjahad had, by thus pro- 
viding againſt evil events, exceeding! 
xclieved his mind from the fears by whach 
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pen to him during his 
was bis heart far hers yer 


ts. He had no relith for the charms. 
is ather Mandana's f 


- 


E 
talteleſs; Mandana's 


A his 

ſprightly wit 
wanting to give a reliſh ah. f. * 
melodious concerts of muſick, with 
which he was wont to be fo delighted, 
now only ſerved to overwhelm him with 
melancholy : Mandana's enchanti 
Voice was not heard, which uſed to fork 
hiv heart to rapture, 

In Mort, for a time, he took pleaſure 
in nothing but the careſſes and innocent 
prattle of his little ſon, whom, by his 
tenderneſs and endearments, be had 
taught to love him. 

© I am unhappy, my dear Haſem, 
would he often fay : © the loſs. of Man- 
* dana imbitters all my joys; and, me- 
© thinks, 1 begin to look forward with 
« diſguſt.” | 

* My lord, ſaid Haſem, there i 
* nothing which has befallen you but 
* what is common to all. Every one 
may naturally expect to ſee the death 
* of ſome perſon or other whom t 
© love; but you, who are endowed wi 
© ſo miraculous a life, muſt needs look 
© to mp A tear over a thouland graves. 

Melancholy refle&ion !* ſaid Nour- 
jahad; it occurred not to me in this 
* light when I made my choice, I knew 
© indeed I muſt of neceſſity bury hun- 
* dreds of ſucceeding generations: but,” 
faid I to myſelf, * I ſhall inſenſibly con- 
© traſt new amities, as I perceive the 
old ones are likely to be diſſolved 
© the hand of time. My heart, ſaid I, 
* ſhall never feel a vacuity, for want 
fit objects of deſire. new wy 
« will naturally take place of her w 
© charms begin to decline: thus the ar- 
„ dours of Jove will be ſupplied with 
« perpetual fuel; and upon the ſame 
principle will the ſocial joys of friend- 
6 ſhip be unremitting. I conſidered the 
© world as a flower-garden, the product 
© of which was to delight my ſenſes for 
© a certain ſeaſon. The bloom is not 
made to laſt,” thought I, , but it will 
© be ſucceeded by a frech blow, 
© ſweetneſs and variety will equal be 
© former, and entirely obliterate them 
from my memory. I thought wed 


table grew 
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t alas! that, before the ſpring ended, a 
* cruel btſt might ſuddenly deſtroy my 
4, faireſt flower. | | 

Would you, my lord,“ ſaid Haſem, 
« if it were in your power, abſolve your 
« Genius from his promiſe, ſeeing your 
© life muſt be per petually ſubject to ſuch 
mis fortune??? : 
© Nat ſo neither, anfwered Nourja- 
z © time is a never-failing remedy 
« for grief: I ſhall get over this, and be 
| better prepared againſt the next aſſault 
$ of evil. 

In effect, Nourjahad kept his word, 
and ſoon returned to his former way of 


ing. 
He had the morti fication, however, to 
find bimſelf Rill a priſoner. Haſem told 
dim that the ſultan had not yet taken off 
the reſtraint under which he had for- 
merly laid him; and, whether it was 
through forgetfulneſs or defign, the 
cds Rill maintained their poſts about 

s houſe; This Nourjahad was him- 

convinced of, by ſeeing them from 

is windows. 

It is ſtrange, ſaid he, © that Schem- 

* zeddin ſhould retain his reſentment 
* againſt, me for ſo long a time; eſpe · 
* cially, as he might have been convin- 
© ced of the truth of what I aſſerted by 
the extraordinary ſtate in which I have 
hin all this while. Y ou forget, my 
lord, ſaid Haſem, that this was an 
abſolute ſecret, no one from under 
your own roof knowing a word of the 
matter. Such were Mandana's laſt 
injunctions, and your faithful ſervants 
* never divulged a tittle of it." 

Did not my friends come to viſit 
„de, ſaid Nourjahad, during that 
interval in which I flept? ! Thoſe 
* whom, you called your friends, an- 
iwered Haſem, came, as uſual, during 
* the firſt month of your dormant ſtate; 

* but being refuſed admittance, under 

* pretence that your health was ſo much 

* declined, that you were not in a con- 

Aion to receive them, they ſoon de- 

\ iſted from their viſits; and, 2 f 

den could no more be entertained wi 

' faſting and jollity, chey have never 
ine inquired after you. +1 

2 1 wretches!” ſaid Nourja- 

had, * I caſt them off for ever. Vet it is 

7 ing to live without ſriends. 

þ You, Haſem, are a prudent and honeſt 

; nan, but ſtill you are my ſervant; 1 

Anat therefore . that 
| * locting-of equality which friendſhip 


42 
ws 


© requires.'—— There is one man, fail l 
Haſem, who bas ſhewn himſelf grate- 
2 


ful and compaſſionate; and tho 
* virtues never come alone, but are ever 
found attended with many others. 


Oh, name him, ſaid Nourjahad. It 


* is. Tamgrad, replied Haſem, * that 
© officer of the ſultan's whom you once 
* obliged by a trifling preſent of a ring: 
© he never fails ſending every day to en- 
© quire after your welfare; nay, he has 
© often called himſelf, and expreſſed an 
* honeſt ſorrow for the ill Rate of health 
© to which I told him you were reduced, 
© tenderly blaming the ſultan for his ri- 
« gorous confinement of you. N. 

Worthy Zamgrad ! ſaid Nourjahad; 
© thou, thou alone, ſhalt be the choſen 
friend of my heart. The reſt of m 
© worthleſs acquaintance I from thi 
minute diſcard. | 


« I will write to Schemzeddin,” pur- 
ſued he; perhaps he may now relent, 


© and reſtore me to my liberty. I long 
© to ſhift the ſcene, and remove to ſome 


© place where Mandana's image may 


not be ſo often revived in my memory. 

Wert thou not, Haſem, about to 

* cure for me a noble ſeat in the m_ 

a | * 
which I was going to take a vi 

6 of Abat day on which the good am- 

grad came to carry me before the ſul- 


* xan? If I might but retire thither, 1 


© ſhould think myſelf happy. | 

Alas, my lord,” rep| ad Hiekom, that 
fine ſeat cannot now be yours: You 
may remember I made only'a eondi- 
© tional agreement with the owner of its 


depending on your approbation of the 


place after your having ſeen it. I 
* recolle&it,' ſaid Nourjahad; * but may 
it not ſtill be mine? By no means, 
anſwered Haſem; the owner has lng 
* ſince diſpoſed of it to another 


That is unlucky,* ſaid Nourjahadj | 


© but we can eahily find another, Be it 
* your cars to look out for one, while I 


© endeavour to move the ſultan in my 


« favour? . 
Haſem was not flow in executing hi 
maſter's orders. In three days be to 


him he had ſeen a villa, which ſeemed to 


him to ſurpaſs all the deſcriptions of 
Eden in it's primary ſtate of beauty. 
It is but at the di | 


* fifty thouſand pieces of gold. The 
© ſultan himſelf ha 
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nce of ten leagues 
© from Ormus;” 24 he. F. ee 2 
and gardens are in gompleat ordern 
„ and you may piirchaſe the whole fot | 


th not in his poſſeſ- 
b hon 
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16 NOURJAHAD, 


© fon any thing more delightful.— I * been preſerved in thy dwelling. I fe. 


vill have it, ſaid Nourjahad: *getthe -* tered myſelf that this was owing to 


money ready; you have the keys of 
my coffers, and they contain more 


„ than that ſum.” 


© My lord, anſwered Haſem, when 
© you laſt (aw them, they did contain 
much more; but you will be pleaſed 
to recolleR, that it is above four years 
© (ince, and that your houſhold has been 
maintained during that time; which, 


© notwithſtanding I have uſed the ut. 


© moſt ceconomy, mult needs have ſome- 
'* what diminiſhed your treaſury.—“ I 
© had f „ replied Nourjahad, © but 
„I will foon ſupply you with the gold 
© you want.“ : 


. Accordingly he paid a viſit to the ſub- 


terraneous-cave that very night z where 
finding every thing as he had left it, he 
loaded himſelf with a quantity of gold 
ſufficient to prevent the neceſſity of draw- 
ing from his hidden ſtore of wealth for 
A con ſiderable time. ti | 
Intent now on the purſuit of his-plea- 
ſures, he neglected not applying to the 
ſultan for a repeal, or at leaſt a mitiga- 
tion of his ſeatence. He writ to Schem - 
zeddin a letter in terms full of humility; 


thinking, if he could remove his incre- 


dulity, by convincing bim that the ex- 
traordinary fact he had related was no- 
thing more than the truth, that the ſul - 
tan would no longer deny him his liberty. 
He ſcrupled not to acquaint him, that he 


had been for more than fcur years in a 


profound fleep : for the confirmation of 
which fact, ſtrange as it might ſeem to 
his majeſty, he deſired leave to appeal to 
every one of his own houſhold; and con- 


— 0 jured the ſultan to take the trouble of 


infarming himſelf more fully from ſome 
of his people, wbom he might cauſe to 
be brought imo his preſence, and pri- 
vately examined; as he confeſſed he did 
not wiſh to have fo uncommon an event 
divulge. | 


: Nourjahad, from this expedient, had 


| hopes of obtaining his defire j but 
I 


e event turned out contrary to his ex- 


pectations. 


* Zamgrad, two days after, brought 


him an anſwer 2 | ems in writ- 
ing. Nourjahad laid the paper on his 
beads then kiſſing the ſeals, he broke 
them open, and read as follows: 


. + 5. I have not been unmindful of thy 


motions; and 1 was. pleaſed to hear 


from time to me, that, for theſe four 
6. years. paſt, order and decency. have | 
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having returned to a ſenſe of thy duty; 


© but my hope deceived me, when I found 
© that Nourjahad was, by a violent ma. 
lady which feized him, (doubtleſs the 
effects of his intemperance) diſquali. 
* fied from indulging; in thoſe exceſſes 
© in which he was wont to riot, 
This -vifitation from Heaven, I 
© thought, would have produced ſalu- 
'* tary effects on thy mind; and hoped, 
if the angel of health were again to 
© reviſit thy pillow, that thou wouldft 
* make a different uſe of thy recovered 
* ſtrength. How muſt my indignation, 
© then, be rouzed againſt thee, aban- 
doned as thou art to perdition, to find 
thou per ſiſteſt in thy enormous folly 
and wickedneſs, and continueſt to abuſe 
the patience of thy benefactor and ſo- 
vereign maſter with ſuch unparalleled 
falſhoods! A prince leſs merciful than 
myſelf would no longer delay topuniſh 
thee with death: but I give thee thy 
wretched life; ſpend. it, if thou canſt, 
in penitence. Nay, I will fo far in- 
| dulge thee, as to permit thee, for the 
more perfect recovery of thy health, to 
retire to thy houſe in the country; but, 
© at the E of thy head, preſume not 
to ſtir beyond the bounds of thy own 
habitation. 
Nourjahad now too late found his er- 
ror, in endeavouring to foree beliet of 2 
thing which appeared ſo incredible; and 
wiſhed he had rather availed himſelf of 
the ſultan's prepoſſeſſions in favour of the 
Kory propagated by his ſervants, as he 
found that would have been the wiſer 
courſe. 3 * 
What a world is this,“ ſaid he to 
Tamgrad, after having read the letter, 
*-where he who ought to be the rewarder 
of truth, and the diſpenſer of juſtice, 
ſhuts his ears againſt eonviction, and 
condemns an innocent man for endea- 
vouring to ſet him right! But 1 will 
not 2 you in —— * 
oſed on my imaginary guilt, by re- 
ITE we your belief of bin I haven 
vain endeavoured to convince the in- 
credulous Schemaeddin.” ' 
I know not, my lord,” replied Zam- 
grad, + what has. berween the ſul- 
tan and you: of this only I am certam, 
© that he ſeems exceedingly en 
©, againſt you I would it were in my 
© power, from the reſpect I bear you, 19 
© mitigate yp caſenmment.”, 1 ek 
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NOURJAHAD, | 17 
7 I thank thee, gentle Tamgrad, faid able for you to be carried in a litter,” 
; Nourjahad; * I find thou, of all my nu-. As Nourjahad loved his eaſe, he readily. 
4 © merous acquaintance, art the only man enough conſented to this propoſalʒ and 
Y « who has ſhewn any attachment to we. in this manner ſuffered. himſelf to be 
e If the friendſhip of one labouring un- conveyed to his new habitation. 
- «der the Cipleaſure of his prince be On his arrival, he found Haſem had” 
1 « worth-thy accepting, I offer thee mine, not erated. in his deſcription of this 
© and conjure thee to grant me yours in packs The houſe, or rat lacey. 
return. The baſe ingratitude I have. for ſuch it might be called, infinitely: 


« my pretended friends, has determined 
© me to diſclaim all ſociety with them: 
jf thou wilt ſometimes viſit me in my 
retirement, thou wilt find Nourjahad 
© not undeſerving of thy kindneſs.” 

Zamgrad promiſed to ſee him as often 
25 he could, and took his leave. 


pointment, in fiading himſelf, by 
being ſtill debarred of his liberty, de- 


ing one of his favourite purpoſes, that 
of travelling all over the world; he yet 
contented himſelf with the reflection, 


another opportunity; and that he ſhould 
haye time enough for executing his de- 


' © not waſte my bours, ſaid he, in 
* fruitleſs languiſhment for what I can- 
© not at 
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r © moſt of the good which now offers 
f a * itſelf to my acceptance.” | 

nd He ordered Halm to pay down the 
of oney forthwith for that fine ſeat. © I 


*diatelyz and make myſelf ſome re- 
© conipence, by all the means that art 
"can deviſe; for that cruel, long trance, 


' ably; 1 hope I ſhall not be viſited by 
|; * for theſe fifty or ſixty years at 
Haſem's diligence kept pace with his 
'$impatiencet: he got every thing in 
"admeſs for his reception at his rural 
manhonz and, to avoid the notice which 


lach a train of domeſticks, the pru- 
dent Haſem adviſed that they ſhould ſet 
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at and travel by night. This u- 
m- don, ſaid he, * will prevent the ma- 
ul. ; lice of ow enemies from making ill- 
. repreſentations of your con- 
ged ; gutt to the ſultan; and as y yourſelf 


we ſuppoſed by every body in Ormuz, 
„ bave laboured under a long and 
painful Illneſs, I think, to give colour 
Wis report, it would be molt adviſe- 


. already experienced from the reſt of 


However vexed Nourjahad was at his 


ived, for a time at leaſt, from execut - 
that this project was only poſtponed to 


fign after Schemzeddin, and many of his. 
poſterity, were in their graves. © I will. 


reſent attain, . but make the 


* will remove thither,* ſaid he, imme-- 


* which overpowered me ſo unſeaſon - 


gu be taken of ſo numerous a ſeraglio,. 


exceeded his. expectations; but, above 
all, the gardens were fo delicious, that, 
his ſenſes were raviſhed with delight: 
he detlared, that thoſe manſions of joy 
prepared for the reception of the faithful 
could not exceed them; and, forgetting 
that this paradiſe was to be his priſon, 
he ordered that a pavilion of light bro- 
cade ſhould be reared for him in the 
midft of his garden, where he purpoſed 
to enjoy the cool hours of the evening, 
amidit the noiſe of falling waters, and 
the wild notes of innumerable birds 
who had taken up th.is reſidence in this 
terreſtrial paradiſe. 

Behold him now once more in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of every thing for which the heart 
of many in the wildeſt wiſhes of Epicu- 
rean phrenzy, could pant. He gave the 
reins. to his paſſions; he again became 
the flave of voluptuous appetites z he 
ſubmitted a ſecond time to the power -of 
beauty; he invented new modes of luxu- 
ry; and ms delightful abode became the 
ſcene of every licentious pleaſure, 

The delicacies and profuſion in which 
he himſelf wallowed, made him forget 
that there were wants or miſeries among 
his fellow. creatures; and, as he had but 
little intercourſe with mankind, ex 
with thoſe who flattered his follies, or- 
adminittered to bis looſe pleaſures, he 
became hardened to all the ſocial affec - 
tions: he ceaſed to relieve the poor, be- 
cauſe they never came in his way; and, 
with a heart naturally generous and be- 
nevolent, he lived at tor himſelf, | 

Immerſed in ſenſual gratifications, he 
loſt all reliſh for any others. The poets 
and ſages, whom he entertained in his 
houſe, began to grow irkſome to him: 
he derided the wiſdom and philoſophy 
of the latterz and, if they attempted to 
entertain him with learned or grave diſ- 
courſes, he laughed at them; and, at 
length, thinking their company tedious, 
he turned them out of his houſe. _; - 


His bards would have ſhared the "Ig 


fate, if they had not, by a timely ad» 
dreſs, rendered their art ſybſervient to 
his depraved inclinations, They com- 
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— nothing but pieces, filled with adu- 
lation, on himſelf, or light verſes in praiſe 
of one or other of his miſtreſſes; theſe 
were ſet to melting airs, and ſung ac- 
companied by the Jute. _ 

Thus did Nourjahad paſs his days. 
Every riſing ſun beheld ſome freſh out- 
rage on. the laws of temperance and de- 
cency ; and the ſhades of every night 
deſcended on his unatoned offences. 
The delightful ſeaſon of the year, 
winged with pleaſures, was now almoſt 


fled, when one of the moſt extravagant 


ojets came into the head of Nourja- 
Bad that ever entered the imagination 
of man. 

As the gardens of his palace were ex- 
Teedingly delicious, he vainly fancied 
that they mult be very like the regions of 
paradiſe, (where all good Muſſulmen are 
received after death ;) and that, in order 
to make the reſemblance perfectly com- 
pleat, he would cauſe the women of his 

raglio to perſonate the Houris, thoſe 
beautiful virgins who-are given as a re- 
ward to all true believers. He himſelf 
would needs repreſent Mahomet; and 
one of his miſtreſſes whom he loved beſt, 
and who was indeed the handſomeſt of 
chem, he would have to appear under the 

name and character of Cadiga, the fa- 
vourite wife of the great Prophet. 

The idea, wild and profane as it was, 
was notwithſtanding readily adopted by 
all the people about him, no one pre- 
ſuming to diſpute his will. Nor were 
the women on this occaſion much inclin- 
ed to do fo, as it ſerved them for a very 
agreeable amuſement. 

Some debates however aroſe among 
them on account of the dreſſes proper to 

be worn on this occaſion, as none of 
them remembered to have read in the 
Koran what ſort of hahirs the Houris 
wore; and ſome of the jadies gave it as 
their opinion, that thoſe beauties went 
naked. ; 
After many diſputes on rhe ſubject, 
however, they ſtruck a fort of medium, 
and agreed to be attired in looſe robes of 
the thinneſt Perſian gauze, withchaplets 
of flowers on their heads. 


Nourjahad approved of the invention, 


and gave orders to Haſem to prepare for 
. thisceleſtial maſquerade with all poſſible 
diligence; charging him to leave nothing 
out that gould render the entertainment 
worthy of Mahomet himſelf. 
Neither art nor expence were ſpared 
on this extraordinary occaſion, He gave 
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commandment that the fonntains which 
adorned his garden ſhould be fo con. 
trived, that, inſtead of water, they hc 
pour forth milk and wine; that the ſea- 
ſons ſhould be anticipated, and the early 
fragrance of the ſpring ſnould be united 
with the more vivid colours of the glow. 
ing ſummer. In ſhort, that fruits, bloſ- 
ſoms, and flowers, ſhould at once unite 
thgir various beauties, to embelliſh this 
terreſtrial paradiſe. 

The diligence of Haſem was ſo active, 
that every thing was got in readineſs, 
even ſooner than Nourjahad' expected. 
He deſcended into his garden to take a 
ſurvey of theſe wondrous preparations; 
and, finding all exactly to his mind, he 

ave orders to his women to hold them. 
ſelves prepared to a& their parts; telling 
them, that on that very evening he would 
give them a foretaſte of the raviſhing 
pleaſures they were to enjoy in the happy 
regions of light. 

The weather was extremely hot; and 
Nourjahad, in order to take a view of the 
magnificent decorations, having fas 
tigued himſelf with wandering through 
his elyſium, retired to his apartment, and 
threw himſelf down on a ſopha, with in- 
tent to take a ſhort repoſe, the better to 
prepare himſelf for the exceſſes of the 
night ; leaving orders with Haſem and 
Cadiga to awake him from fleep beforg 
ſun· ſet. | 

Nourjahad, however; opened his eyes 
without any one's having rouzed him 
from his ſlumbers; when perceiving that 
the day was, almoſt cloſed, and finding 
that his commands had been negledted, 
he flew into a violent paſſion, lulpecting 
that his women had prevailed on Haſem 
to grant them this opportunity, while he 
ſlept, of indulging themſelves in liberties 
without that reſtraint to which they were 
accuſtomed in his preſence, 

Enraged at the thought, he reſolved 


to have them called before him; and after 


ſeverely reprimanding them, and puniſh. 
ing Haſem proportionally to his fault, to 
have his women all locked up, and poſt- 
e his feſtivity till he was in a better 
umour to reliſh it. = $a 
Impatient, and even furious at his di- 
appointment, he ſtamped on the floor 
with his foot; when immediately a bl 
eunuch preſented himſelf at the door. 
Ki he, his words 1 e _ 
with indignation, * go and bid my Wer . 
8 men, > and al, Paten direct i) into 
m preſencce- The 
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The ſlave retired in ul filence; 
and preſently after all the ladies of his 


| ſraglio entered his apartment. They 


were, according to the cuſtom, covered 
with veils; but, on appearing in their 


bord's preſence, they threw them off, 


But, O Heaven ! what was Nourjahad's 
anger and aſtoniſhment, when, inſtead of 
the beautiful Houris whom he expected 
toſee, be beheld a train of wrinkled and 
deformed old hags ! 
Amazement and rage for a while ſuſ- 
ow the power of ſpeech : when the 
moſt of the old women approaching, 
and offering to embrace him, he thruſt 
herrudely from him ! Deteſtable fiend !' 
faid he, whence this preſumption ? 
Where are my ſlaves? Where is Haſem, 
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© reall ant Cadiga } to awake me at a 
5 — hour, that I might enjoy the 
* glorious entertainment prepared for me 
© 121 the gardens of the Houris,' 

I do remember it, ſaid Cadiga, 
and we your faithful ſlaves were to per · 
C fared 
© alas! we are not; now fit to repre 
© thoſe daughters of paradiſel IT 
© art fitter, ſaid Nourjahad, to repre» 
* ſent the furies I tell thee again, it 
* cannot be many hours fince I firit fell 
* into a ſlumber. 


It may well ſeem ſo, anſwered Ca- 5 


diga, * buried as your ſenſes have been 
in forgetfulneſs, and every faculty 
* conligned to oblivion, that 
* of time ſo 


oſe beautiful virgins. Alas, 


. 


interval 
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N | muſt be quite annihi- 
and the women of my ſeraglio? The latedz yet it is moſt certain that you 
| # traitoreſſes ! they ſhall pay dearly for „have ſlept as long as I tell you. I 
4 thus abuſing my indulgence.” Nourjahad upon this examined the * 
, The old women at this all fell upon faces of the old women one after the | jſ 
their faces to the ground; but the firſt other, but finding them ſo totally differ. - | ho | 
| who had advanced addreſſing herſelf to ent from what they once were, be {wore 48 
. ſpeak—* Avaunt!* cried Nourjahad, that he did not believe a word they ſaid. a 
£ #. begone wretches, and rid my ſight of Thou Cadiga! faid he, the black - nt 
q * ſuch hideous aſpects. © browed Cadiga, whoſe enchaating "" 
4 Alas, my lord!” replied the old wo- © (miles beguiled all hearts; thou art | 
* man, have you entirely forgot me? wondroufly like ber I confeſs!” 
0 * has time left no traces to remind you © Yet, that I am that identical fair one,“ 
e © of your once beloved Cadiga ?'—* Ca- anſwered ſhe, * I ſhall be able to con- 
d © diga! thou Cadiga? Do not provoke * vince you, from a remarkable ſigna - 
8 * me,” ſaid Now Jad, 4 or, by Allab, * ture which I bear on my boſom, and 
u fpurn thee with my foot. Wich till remains, though the reſt of 
5 The old women now all ſet up a my perſon is ſo entirely changed, 
n lamentable cry: * Miſerable wretches Saying this, ſhe uncovered her breaſt, 
at © that we are,” ſaid they, beating their on which the figure of a roſe-bud was 
withered breaſts, it had been happy delineated by the hand of nature, Nour- 
p * for us if we had all died in our youth, jahad well remembered the mark; he 
g * rather than have thus out- lived our had once thought it a beauty, and made 
n { tord's affections l | it the ſubject, of an amorous ſonnet, 
ie Evil betide ye, ſaid Nourjahad, when the boſom of the fair Cadiga was 
es * who in the name of deformity are ye as white and as ſmooth as alabaſter. 
re * all?" Hereupon the beldames cried Convinced by this proof, that theſe 
out with one voice, © Your miſtreſſes! women were really what they pretended. 
ed © the once admired and loved partners of to be, Nourjahad could not conceal his 
er pour bed ; but the relentleſs hand of vexation. By the Temple of Mecca," 
h. ume has made ſuch cruel ravages on our faid he, this Genius of mine is no bet- 
to * charms, that we do not wonder thou ter than he ſhould be, and I begin ta, 
t- * houldſt find it impoſſible to recolle& * ſuſpe& he is little leſs than an evil 
er *.“ - - © ſpirit, or he could not thus take delight 
Nourjahad now begail to ſuſpect that * in perſecuting me for nothing.” | 
if- he had been overpowered by a ſecond Ah, my lord,“ ſaid Cadiga, I am. 
or Vance, Why, how long, in the devil's.. © not ignorant of the ſtrange fate by 
>& * hame, have I then ſlept?” ſaid he. © which your life is governed. - Haſem,. 
br. * Forty years and eleven moons,” an- your faithful Haſem, communicated: 
ed lwered the lady who called herſelf Ca- * the ſecret to me with his dying breath. 
— ; * Thou lieſt, I am ſure, ſaid. —* 1s Haſem dead ?*-cried Nourjahad.. 
0 a nahad, for it 2 me but as. © He is, my lord, anſwered Cadiga, 
1 unden face J ordered thee, (if thou and ſo is the, worthy W 
| | A 580 5 5 10 {1 RG 
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What is become of my ſon?” ſaid Nour- 
Jahad;z * I hope he has not ſhared the 
* ſame fate? — “ It were better that he 
© had,” replied Cadiga, for it is now 
© ſame five and twenty years ſince he ran 
© away from the governor in whoſe 
© hands the wiſe Hafem had placed him 
for his education; and, having in vain 
© endeavoured to prevail on that honeſt 
© man to bury you, that, giving,out you 
©. were qeceaſed, he might take poſſeſſion 
© of all. your wealth; finding he could 
© not ſucceed in his unnatural deſign, he 
© took an opportunity of breaking open 
* your cabinet, and ſecuring all the 
© treaſure he could find, ſtole ſecretly 
© away, and has never been' heard of 
* ſince.” | 

* Ungrateful viper?” exclaimed Nour- 
Thad; and thou cruel Genius, thus to 
£ imbitrer a life, which was thy own 
c voluntary gift; for thou cameſt to me 
_ © unaſke\d.” 

Had not,” proceeded Cadiga, * my- 
«© ſelf and the reſt of your women con- 
* ſented to give up all our jewels to Ha- 
'© ſem, who turned them into money, we 
*-mnſt long eie this have been 2 
to want; for your unworthy for ſtrip- 
c ped you of all your wealth: but Ha- 
© ſem conducted every thing with the 
© ſame regularity and care as if you had 
©. been awake, Siſchorging ſuch of your 
© domeſticks as he thought unneceſſary, 
© and replacing ſuch as died in your ſer- 
vice; and it is not many days fince 
the good ol} man was himſelf ſum- 
© moned away by the angel of death.” 

Tell me, faid Nourjahad, does 
* Schemzeddin ſtill live?” 

© He does, replied Cadigaz but, 
4 dending under the weight of age and 
© infirmities, he is become ſo intolerably 
* peeviſh, that no one dares fpeak to him. 
*. Indeed, he is at times fo fantaſtical 
* and perverte,” that it is fecretly whiſ- 
© pered, he is not perfectly in his ſenſes.” 
It may very well be,“ ſaid Nour- 
Jahnd, + that he is doating by this time, 
for he cannot be much lefs than ſe- 
*:veny years old. The Genius has in 
this ar icle been fauhful to his pro- 
mie; for I, though nearly of the fame 
© age; find myſelf as vigorous and 
healthy as ever; but I give him little 
© thanks for this, ſeeing he has defraud- 
ed me of ſuch an unconſcionable por- 
© tion of my life.” ONE IL, 

My lord,” faid Cadiga,” there is one 
© circumſtance which may in ſome mea- 
fure reconcile you to What has already 


- 


happened. You know, by the ſeverity 


of the ſultan, you have been the greats 


© eſt part of your days a priſoner; which 
* condition, however it might have been 
* allevmared by the pleaſures which ſur. 
© rounded you, muſt nevertheleſs have 
© by this time grown exceedingly irk. 
* ſome, had you all the while been ſen. 
ſible of your reſtraintz and you would 
© now probably have been ſo palledwith 
the repetition of the ſame enjoyments, 
* that 1 know not whether your good 
Genius has not, inſtead of . cruelty, 
© ſhewn an extreme indulgence, in ren- 
dering you for ſuch a number of years 

« unconſcious of your misfortune; ef. 
c pecially as the ſultan, by what I learnt 
from Haſem, has, no thſtanding the 
© length of time ſince he firſt deprived 
you of your liberty, never reverſed the 
* barbarous ſentence.” 

* What thou haſt ſaid has ſome co- 
© Tour," replied Nourjahad, and I am 
very much inclined to think thou haſt 
© hit upon the truth. Sage Cadiga, pur- 
ſued he, what thou haſt Joſt in beauty, 
thou haſt gained in wiſdom; and, 
© though I can no longer regard thee 
with tendernefs, I will til} retain thee 
in my ſervice, and conſtitute thee go- 
verneſs over my female ſlaves; for I 
mult have my ſeraglio ſupplied with a 
new race of beauties. For the reſt of 
thoſe hags, as I do mot know of any 
thing they are now good for, I deſne 
© 'to ſee them no more. — Be gone, fad 
he to them; I ſhalb give orders to Ca- 
© diga concerning you." ; 

When Nonrjahad was left alone, he 
began ferioufly to reflect on his condi- 
tion. How unhappy. I am,” ſaid be, 
thus to find myſelf at once deprived of 
© every thing that was dear to me; my. 
two faithful friends, Haſem and Zam- 
grad all the blooming beauties of my 
* feragiio, who uſed to de'1ght my eyes;. 
© but, above all, my fon, whoſe ingra- 
© titude and cruelty pierces me more 
deeply than all my other loſſes; and, 
© that rigid ſpirit who preſides over m 
© life, to take advantage of thoſe hours 
of inſenſibility, to deprive me of 3 
my comforts! Yet, why do L reproach. 
my protector for that? the ſame ills 
might have beſallen me, had the pro- 
greis of my life been conducted by the 
common laws of nature. I muſt have 
« ſeen the death of my friends, and they 
might poſſibly have been ſnatched from 
© me in a -manner equally fudden and 
6 ing as theis loſs now f - 
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My women, had I ſeen them every 
day, muſt neceſſarily by this time have 
V old and diſguſtful to me; and 
* I ſhould certainly before now have 
* diſcarded two or three generations of 
© beauties. ' My ſon, too, would, in his 

© heart, have been the ſame thankleſs 

* and perfidious creature that he has now 
© ſhewn himſelf, had the eye of watchful 
authority been conſtantly open on his 
conduct; and there is only this dif- 
© ference, perhaps, between me and e 
© other — Tt I have lived » bs 
* my offspring trampling on filial duty, 
© riotouſly ſeizing on my wealth, leaving 
© my family to poverty, and not ſo much 
© as beltowing a 4 thought on him 
© who gave him being, and by whoſe 
© ſpoils he is enriched : while other fa- 
hers, deceived by a ſpecious outſide, 
in the full perſuaſion of the piety, juſ- 
6 tice, Md affection of their children, 
© have deſcended to the grave in peace; 
© while their heirs, with as little remorſe 
© as my graceleſs child, have laughed at 
© their memories. | | 

I ſee it is in vain,” proceeded he, 
to eſcape the miſeries that are allotted 
to human life. Fool that I was to ſub- 
: wy myſelf to them more by ten thou- 
* fand fold than any other can poſſibly 
© experience! — But ſtop, Nourjahad, how 
© weakare thy complaints! thou knoweſt 
* the conditions of thy exiſtence, and 
© that thou. muſt of neceſſity hehold the 
* decay and diſſolution of every thin 
* that is mortal; take comfort then, an 
© do not imbitter thy days by melan- 
* choly reflections, but reſolve for the 
future to let no events diſturb thy 
* peace,. ſeize every flecting joy as it 

es, and let variety be thy Heaven, 
: thou ſeeſt there is nothing perma- 
nent.“ ; 

As Nourjahad was never uſed, but on 
oecaſions of diftreſs, to make uſe of his 
reaſon or philoſophy, he no. ſooner found 
an alleviation of the evil, than he put 

both to flight, as impeitinent in- 
uuders. He did not therefore long diſ- 
tubhimſelf with diſagreeable reflections, 
reſolved as ſoon as poſſible to return 

to thoſe 2 which be thought con- 
fitoted t felicity of man's life. ä 

He geve himſelf but little concern 
about thoſe treaſures of which his ſon 
bad robbed him; knowing he had an 
 nexhaultible Fund of wealth, of which, 

ably to the. Genids's promiſe, be 


not be 1 
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From Cadiga he learnt that his houſe 


M 


at Ormuz was in the ſame condition he 
had left it; Haſem having taken care to 


place a diligent and faithful ſfervane + 


there, on whom he might rely with equal 
ſcourity as on himſelf: © And he had the 
* fartherprecaution,' added Cadiga, not 
© long before his death to ſolicit, thtou 

© Zamgrad's means, the ſultan's petmile 
fon for yourretyrn thither. This, 


< ſaid he, may n&ceſlary, in caſe out | 


lord awakes befbre Schemzeddin's de- 
© ceaſe, and ſhould have a deſire to quit 
te this. place, he may do it without the 
« trouble of a fre Application.“ 

And has the ſultan granted this?“. 
cried Nourjahad. 

© He has, anſwered Cadiga, as a 
© matter of great indulgence: for hav- 
© ing, as he ſaid, heard that your pro- 
© fuſion was unbounded, finding there 
© were no hopes of reclaiming you, he 
had determined to confine you for the 
remainder of your life; with this liberty, 
however, that you might make choice 
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Ormuz, for your priſon.” 

Fool, cried Nourjahad; © ke little 
© imagines how impotent are his threats, 
© when be ſpeaks of, confining me for 
© life! I would, however, he were dead, 
that I might be rid of this ir ſome re- 


© ftraintz but it cannot laſt much longer, 


© for the days of Schemzeddin muſt 
* needs draw towards a period, I will 
© nvt, mean while, beſtow any farther 


that liberty which he has allowed me, 
and return to Ormua; for I am 


© thing that could render. my retirement 
© agreeable. | 


© Do thou, ſaid he, © ſee that — 4 


© thing is prepared for my reception. 


© would have my ſeraglio filled once 
more, otherwiſe my houſe, when Ten- 
© ter it, will appear a deſart to me, and 


© I ſhall be at -@ Joſs how to divert the 


© tedious hcurs which may yet remain. 
© of my confinement. I vill de end on 
thy experience and ſkill in beauty, to 
make choice of preg wag as you 
© think will well ſupply the place of 
© thoſe 1 have loſt.” on A POET n, 

I haye a friend, faid Cadiga, © a 
© merchant, who deals in female flaves; 
© and he has always ſuch a number, 


©, that" it will he eaſy to ſelect from 
among them ſome whoſe charms can- 


* not fail J. will order 
e eee 
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either of this palace, or your houle at 


thought on him, but avail myſelf of 


weary ' 
of this ſolitude, ſeeing I have loſt every 
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© him to repair to your houſe, and brin 
„with him a collection of the rare 
© beauties he has in his poſſeſſion; you 
may then chuſe for yourſelf.” . 

© Be it fo," ſaid Nourjahad; I leave 
the conduct of every thing to thee: if 
I approve of the damſels, I ſhall not 
© ſcruple at any price for their purchaſe,” 
The day being come for his return to 
Ormuz, full of pleaſing eagerneſs to be- 
hold the divine creatures which he was 
told waited his arrival, he ſet out with 
a ſplendid equipage; but had the mortt- 
fication to behold his chariot ſurrounded 
by a party of the ſultan's guards, with 
drawn ſabres in their hands, to repreſs 
the curioſity of thoſe who might ap- 
proach the chariot ta gaze at the perſon 
who was conducted in ſo unuſual a 
manner. 

I could well excuſe this part of my 
© retinue,* ſaid Novrjahad, as he 
paſſed along; but there is no reſiſting 
© the commands of this whimſical old 
© fellow Schemzeddin.* Being thus 
conducted to his houſe, the guards as 
before poſted themſelves round it. 

However chagrined Nourjahad was at 
this circumſtance, he was reſolved it 
ſhould not interrupt his pleaſures. 

He found the young flaves whom 
Cadiga had prepared all waiting his ar- 
rival. They were richly cloathed, and 
ſtanding together in a row in a long gal- 
lery through which he was to paſs. On 
his entering, the merchant to whom 
they belonged ordered the women to 
unveil. 

Nourjahad examined them one aſter 


the other, but none of them pleaſed 


him. One had features too large, and 


another's were too ſmall; the com- 


plexion of this was not brilliant, and the 
air of that wanted ſoftneſs; this damſel 
was too tall, and the next was ill pro- 
portioned. | 

« Doſt thou call theſe beauties?* faid 
Nourjahad, angrily. * By my life they 


© are a pack of as awkward damſels as 


ever I beheld.” 2 

© Surely, my lord,“ cried the mer- 
chant, * you do not ſpeak as you think. 
« Theſe young maids are allowed by all 
good judges tobe the moſt perfect beau- 


© ties that ever were ſeen in Perſia: the. 
« fujtan himſelf has none equal to them 


© in his ſeraglio. 
II tell thee, man, ſaid Nourjahad, 
8 * not worthy even to wait on 
E of whom I myſelf was formerly 


* 


maſter.— T know not that, my lord, 


anſwered the merchant; * but this I am 
© ſuxe of, that I can have any ſum which 
© I ſhall demand for their purchaſe. 
Then thou muſt carry them to ſome 
other market, .cried Nourjahad, for 
to me they appear fit for nothing but 
© ſlaves. <P" ; 
Cadiga, who was preſent, now taking 
Nourjahad aſide, faid —* Theſe, my 
lord, theſe damſels are leſs charming 


© than thole of which you were formerly 


© poſſeſſed ; but the taſte for beauty is 
quite altered fince that time: you 
aſſure yourſelf that none will be offered 
to your acceptance that will exceed 
theſe, Were I and my companions, 
whom you once ſo much admired, to 
be reſtored to our youth again, we 
© ſhould not now be looked upon; ſuch 
is the fantaſtick turn of the age 

© If this beſo,” ſaid Nourjahad, *I ſhall 
© be very unfaſhionable in my amours; 
for the preſent, however, I ſhall con- 
*-tent myſelf with ſome of th: m 
0 8 of theſe maidens, till I have 
time and opportunity of ſupplying my- 
« ſelf with Feier.. 7 

. Saying this, he ſelected half a dozen 
of thoſe young flaves whom he thought 
the moſt agreeable; and, having paid the 
merchant what he demanded 4 them, 
diſmiſſed the reſt. 2 

Now jahad having now once more 
eſtabliſned his houſhold, and perceiving 
that theſe damſels, upon a longer ac- 
quaintance, were really amiable, exptt - 
ed to find himſelf reſtored to his former 
contentment and alacrity of ſpirits; 
in this he was deceived: he was ſei 
with a laſſitude that rendered his days 
tireſome. The vacancy he found in his 
heart was inſupportable: ſurrounded by 
new faces, he ſaw nobody for whom be 
could entertain either love or friend{lvp. 
© This is a comfortleſs life,“ would he 
exclaim to himſelf; yet how oſten 
during the date of my exiſtence, mu 
© this fituation, melancholy 35 it is, re- 
* cur to me! A friend ſhall no ſcour 
be endeared to mo by long experience 


of kindneſs and fidelity, withou 
which it is impoſſible I ſhould 
him, than death will deprive me 


hun, as jt has already done of Haſem 
and Zamgrad: and how many * 
dill 
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© eyes am I doomed to ſee for ever c 

or, what is as mortifying, to 

their faded luſtre! There is but one 
way, faid he, to guard agalnſt th 
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c evils. Lwill-nojmors af — 
« ſhips among men; nor ever again ſuf - 
n ſubdued by female 
« charms: I will ' confound all dine 
tion by variety, nor one wo- 
man to e my heart; for I find by 
© (ad experience, even after ſuch an 
« amazing length of time, that the bare 
© idea of my dear Mandana infpires me 
« with more tenderneſs than ever I ex- 
perienced from the fondeſt blandiſh- 
' wents of all the beauties I have fince 
poſſeſſed. 
_ holy though others 
cho ughts more 
agreeable 6 but - had no reſources 
within himſelf; he had nothing to refle&t 
on from which he could derive any ſatis- 
fation. * My life,” ſaid he, * appears 
© like a dream of pleaſure, that has paſ 
©* ſed away without leaving any ſub 
© tial effects; and I am even already 
© weary of it, though in fact, — 
' ſtanding my advanced age, I have en- 
joyed it but a ſhort time, dating from 
' = period whence my immortality 


1 to read, to divert his diſtem- 
pered thoughts; but from | books | he 
receive no entertainment, If he 
turned over the pages of philoſophers, 
moraliſts, or expoun ers of the myſteries 
of his religion, © What have I to do with 
' thy tedious leſſons, or dry precepts?” 
ſaid he: © thou writeſt'to men like thy- 
* ſelf; ſubject to mortality; thou teacheſt 
5 them how to live, that they may learn 
* how to die; but what is this to me? 
ul am not ſubject to the latter, thy 
' ' advice can be of little uſe to me in te- 
to the former." 
had next recourſe to 8 
their works gave bim as little pleaſure 
u the others. Abſorbed as he had been 
u the groſſer , pleaſures of ſenſe, be had 
lol thoſe fine — which conſtitute 
that delicate and pleaſing perc we 
have of ſuch. i as are addreſſed to 
the: heart. He knew the fallacy, and 
3 of all ſenſual enjoyments ; 
the moſt warm deſcriptions of 
ick pictures of 
inſenſible. = 
tches,' d he, on reading 
written by a lover on the 
8; * doomed as thou 
ſpan of life and a nar- 
2 „thou mag- 
DEAE within thy confined 


l 


0 cord th own ſorrows wit 


urjahad endeavoured to baniſh thoſe 


'© makes a mi 


Ns i 


whole heart, and inſpired 
6 RY tranſports, thou doſt im- 
* mortalize her charmst Her 


de- 
* ſpairing to ſupply her place filled th | 
+ hon with ak” aide he thee to e- 


praiſes. 
© I not of th 1 
« pains; none but ſuch as are liable to 


„ the ſame fate can be affected 
< ſentiments.” by thy 


When he read. of the death of heroes 
and kings, and the deſtruction of cities, 


or the revolution of empires, © How cir- 


* cumfcribed,” ſaid he, © is the know- 
4 of a pp who is at 
ecting the ſcamty ma- 


6 which a life * forty or fif 


© years affords him; and then 


parade of learning, 


© with the pittance for which he has 
been ing all his days. How in- 
ſfſinitely ſuperior will my fund of in- 
formation be, ho ſhall myſelf be an 


eye⸗witneſs to events as extraordin 
as theſe, and numbered 4 thouſand _ 
times, over for, doubtleſs, the fame 


- things which have happened will hap- 


5 pen again. What curiohity can you 


ineite in me, who ſhall infallibly ſee 


© the ſame chain of cauſes and effects 


take place over and over again in the 
vaſt round of eternity? 


The accounts of travellers, deſtrip- 


tions of the manners and cuſtoms of. va- 
rious countries, and books of geogra- 


phy, afforded him a little more enter- 


tainment. All theſe places, ſaid he, 
* I hall vifit in my on proper perſon, 
and ſhall then be able to ws mars 


© theſe accounts are juſt.” 
While he endeavoured to o an up the 
vacuity he found in his mind, his. time 


was ſpent at beſt but in a ſort of infipid 


tranquillity, The volu has no 
talks Foo menral pleaſures, * ? 

He every now and then retirned th 
his former exceſſes; but he had not the 
fame reliſh for them as before: ſatiet 
ſucceeded every enjoyment. In vain d 
his ſlaves torture that jn vention to pro- 
cure new delights for him: the _ 
of luxury were exhauſted; and his ap · 
petites palled with abu hee, 

He grew peeviſh, moroſe, tyrannica! g- 


_ cruelty took poſſeſſion of his breaſt; he 


abuſed his women and heat his ſlaves, 
and ſeemed to enjoy no ſatis faction but 
that of tormenting orhers. 

In vain did — h e Cadiga, who 
bad UB little influence over hith, 
6 
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„ed he, . 
ſume to dictate to thy maſter, or to 
© cenſure his condugt l. To whom am 
C I accountable for my actions? To 
God and our prophet, anſwered Ca- 


Liga, with a boldneſs that oked 
$ = 's.. wrath.  -< Thou Bene 
aid he: © as Iam exempt nm ok 
never can be why to j 
_ © what, then, have I to fear 
© reſentment, or hope from the 2 
of the powers whom thou nameſt?” 

© But haſt thou no regard, ſaid Ca- 
diga, * for the laws of 2 nor pity 

« for the ſufferings of thy fellow-crea- 
oy aver thy dr | 
© eyery day u alen 

« Fooliſh woman, ſaid Nourjahad, 
doſt thou talk to! me. of laws, who 
* think myſelf bound hy none? Civil 
and religious laws. are ſo interwoven, 
* that von cannot pluck out a fingle 
0 without ſpoiling the whole tex - 
© tyre; and if I — wok thinkeſt 


© thou that I will ſpare the weft, when I 
can do it with. en ? The ri 

© of immortality which L enjoy wo 

© beſtowed on me to little purpoſe, 5 1 


'© were to ſuffer the weak prejudices of 
© religion, in which I am no way con- 
« cerned, to check me in any of my pur. 

« ſaits, And what can the feeble laws of 


© man do? My life they cannot reach. 


— Vet chou art a 
* ſtanding,” anſwered Cadiga. True, 
replied urjahad; © but: even in 

0 > nome I am ſurfeited with 
© lights. 
© ſoon give. me that liberty which, con- 
© ſfiderin race of uncontrouled free- 
dom ng the before me, I do not now 

© think worth 2 ing: I ſhall then 
© expatiate freely all over the globe. 
« Meanwhile I Gn thee, woman, I am 
© weary of the dull round of reiterated 


iſoner notwith - 


© enjoyments which are provided for me; 


© my ſenſual appetites are cloyed I have 
© no taſte for intellectual pleaſures; and 
C * I muſt have recourſe' to thoſe which 
tify the malevolent fons.” 
© Thoy art not fit to live, cried Ca- 
diga, with a warmth of which ſhe had 
cauſe to monty for Nourjahad, enraged 
at her reply, plucked a poniard from his 
785 tell thy prophet ſo, ſaid he, 
and plunged it into the fide of the unfor. 
tunate flave, who fell at, his 2 weher« 
ing in blood. 


Tae 


a day ſpent i 


leaned 


Schemzeddin's death muſt 


4 accompliſhed — 


dreſs, f ä 


eee. 


The brutal 40 far den 
moved with this ec turned 
2 * up, 


his women, to whom wit — 
mirth he related what he had done. 
Though he had now loft all reliſh for 
delicate pleaſi pleaſures, or even for the mt: 
yments of ſenſe, he neverthe. 
ulged 0 bimkf in them to exceſ;; 
ng he was not accountable to 
— rs fon the death of his flave, he 
thought no more of e but, - 


ſunk to repoſe. 


But his eyes were to a different 
ſcene from that on which he had cloſed 


groan them, He no ſooner awoke than he 
8" - a man fitting at his bed's E 


who — nr plu in ſorrow; he 
on his 1 holding 2 

handkerchief beſore his 
What mockery i. tha? ?* Caid Nour- 
jahad: * didſt thou ſuppoſe me dead; and 
© art thou come to mourn over me?” 
Not fo, my lord,” 4 * 

© I knew > You you ſtill 
* fultan is dead the good aria 
© is no more! I am glad of it, N- 
plied Nourjahadz * I ſhall now obtain 
© my liberty. Wha then is to reign in 
© Ormuz ?'— * Doubtleſs, my lord, an- 
fwered the man, * the prince Schemer- 
rad, the eldeſt fon of Schemreddin. 
© Thou raveſt,* cried Nourjabad 
© Schemzeddin has no ſon.'—-" Pardon 
: me, , faid the man; * the ful- 
——_— 7 was delivered of this 
rince the very 3 on which the un · 
4 ortunate „ l ied by ple e hand. 

lent, 


— Thou art inſo 
had, to mention that 3 — 2 
c if ſo, we have indeed got a v — 
ſucceſſor to the throne. 
anſwered the man, Schemerzad is 5 4 
6  _ to be one of the moſt accom” 

iſhed and wiſe young princes in 
6 12 — That A — cried 
Nourjahad, burſting into a fit of laughter: 
© a ſultan of four and twenty hours old 
© muſt needs be wondrouſly wiſe und 
-* Nay, my lord, te. 
plied the man, the yer is this day 
* exa twenty years of 
| Nourjahad, — — 2 this, ee in 
the face of the man, whom, from 


but 


ſlaves, be had not regarded 
perceived he was 
© Twenty years old H cried be 


vp 


I 


2, 


SI -2 


nl 
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NOURJAHAD. 


upz thou doſt not tell meſo l Moſt 
« certain,* ſaid the man: © Schemized- 
« din was fo far advanced in years before 
< the birth of the prince, that he deſpair- 
© ed of ever having a child; yet had the 
© righteous monarch the atis faction to 
© ſve his beloved ſon arrive at manhood, 
© and adorned with ſuch virtues as made 
© him worthy to fill his father's throne.” 
. fonerd obfetuies 
' Hi 
© were ed laſt night, anſwered 
the man; ( and the people of Ornnz have 
not 
es.“ It ſhould ſeem, then, 
— * that I have ſlept — 
it ſo; prithee, who' art 
* I do not remember ever to 
' have ſeen thy face before.” 
F of 


© My name, anſwered the ſtranger 
* is Cozro, and I am the brother 

© Cadiga, that faithful creature whom 
« thy ungoverned fury deprived of life. 
— How — thou mention her again?” 
crietl Nourjahad; * art thou not afraid 


* wi hare the ſame fate thylelf for thy 


* 
Aue value 
having 


* anſwered 
ed myſelf well 
ay an — am ſure of my re- 
wurd in thoſe bieſſed-1 manſions where 
' avarice, luxury, cruelty, and 
© can never enter. Strike then, 
2 II: dareſt; diſmiſs” ne 1 
$ 2 uninterru , 
6 * live thyſelf a to — diſ- 
8 — llave of ns the 
ver to tified, and a to 
, viſe of fortune,” 4 
— was confoundedat un- 
daunted at with which Cozro pro- 
nounced theſe words; he trembled with 
mdignation, but had not courage 
Wa the unarmed man who thus infull- 
him: wherefore — his an- 
94 I ſee, ſaid he, © that thou 
„ taket of hy titer Cadiga' $ 8 H 
| nſver me, How cameſt thou hither 
Und in what condition are the reſt 


" Wy family? 
ſwaed Cozro. 
herſelf dying, 

by her 


— Iwill tell thee,” an- 
L When Cadiga found 
ſhe ſent for me: I was 


"then 2 
ee She made me 


Knee] bed-fide, and take a ſo- 


: 
: 
, an oath to perform with fidelity and 
r the ſhould enjoin me. 


told me the ſecret of your | 
| nd you carefully, 61 — 8 


conjured me to watch 


wiped” the tears from their 


o 


4 


t6 one of the emirs of 


/ 
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« therts,” faid h 4 had the condhic 
© of his houſe; ppl 
«© place; and do not Vs Nbg 


pa _ 1 rs his trance, be 
« Cadiga.” 85 ee 
» Sbe chen cal principal 
0 _ _ Aue 8 
ence w ich ou 
* entruſted her, e wid them hey | 
i 
0 done her. T my lor | 
© to mee that 1 forgive bim the ce 
«« which his ervelty iftifted on 
ec A Meru =" oa the lateſt . 
& mute e n pronoun 
c theſe words ſhe epi Lg * 
I knew not till thieh," purſued Coz, 
ro, © that thou Hüdſt been the. murderer 


Tr was no 32 


« dead; thay informed me 
* the manner of Ny a death. reſent- 
ment agaiuſt'rhee was proportioned 


© the” horror of th ty guilt aud had 

© thrown'myſelf at the fept of Schemzed- 
din, and implored juſtice on thy erimes, 
* neither thy riches nor thy immortality 
© would” have availe4 - thee; but thou 
C _— have been 1 
g decree to have lan 
© out thy wretched exiſtence in A vile 


„ © dungeon,” 
And whit hindered Ge ciel 
Nourjahad, * from pu „n 


© ſeeing I was hot? in a Nen to -% 
© fiſt thee ?'— My reverence for the 
© oath 'T had taken, anſwered Co- 
ro © and fear OS: 
mighty! 1* * 
Nourjahad, at this x was ſtruck 

with a ſecret awe which he could 2 
repel: he remained ſilent while Corro 


proceeded 

I obtained permiſſion of the maſter 
© whom' I ſerved'to leave him, and en- 
© tered immediately on my new employ- 
© ment; but 1 found I had undertaken 

« difficult raſk, Thou hadſt rende 

« thyſelf ſo 'odious-to thy women, tha 
0 1 8 

6 e e or fidelity towards thee. 
„In ſpite of wy vigilance, they made, 
* thy bated ſeraglio the ſcene of their, 
© unlawful pleaſures; and, at length, 
0 N heibed the eunuchs _— ; 
© ed them, they all in one nig 4 
from thy deteſted walls, takin 
80 ö who had aſſiſted 

© their 7 Row — 4 71 00 
enclaimed 


be 


ſpirit 
W. 


fruits 


* 
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© fruits I am to reap from 
© dulgence ! The reſt of your ſer- 
vants, purſued Cozxo, I endeaveur- 
© ed to keep within the bounds of their 
duty. And how didſt thou ſucceed?" 
cried Nourjabad. But ill, replied 
Cozrot * they all declared, that not ng 
t could have induced them to ſtay ſo 
long with a maſter of ſo capricious and 
© tyrannical a humour, but the luxury 
© and idieneſs in which thou, ittedit 
them to live; and finding I managed 
4 your affairs with czconomy;: they one 
after the other left your houſe; neither 
© promiſes nor threats having power to 
prevent thoſe who ſtayed longeſt in thy 
© ſervice ſtom following the example of 
© the firft who deſerted thee; ſo that I 


© alone of all thy numerous hovſhold 


© have remained faithful to thee; I. who, 
6 of all others, had the moſt reaſon to 
© abhor thee! But I haye now acquit- 
ted myſelf of the truſt which was re- 
© poſed. in me, and I leave ther as one 
condemned to wander in an unknown 
* land, where he is to ſeek out for new 
| © aſſociates, and to endeavour, by 
C pou of gold, to bribe that regard- 
© from men which his own worth can- 
© not procure for him. 
© Unfortunate | wretch that 1 am!“ 
cried Nourjahad, pierced to the quick 
with what he had juſt-been told, © what 
benefit have I. hitherto received from 
Imp long life, but that of feeling, b 
« miſerable experience, the Angratitu 
„and frailty of man's yature! How 
s tranſitory have been all/my pleaſures ! 
* The way 6 of- es on my 
memory, like the rting colours o 
© the rainbow, th bade dom the eye 
of the beholder, and leave not g trace 
© behind ; while, on the other hand, 


every affliction with which I have been 


© viſited, has imprinted a deep 

* ing wound 

* even the ha 

© able to heal. « | 
What have thy misfortunes been, 

ſaid Cozro, * that are not common to all 

the race of man ?*— Oh, I have had 


and laſt- 
n my - heart, which not 
of time itſelf has been 


© innumerable gricfs,” ſaid Nourjahad. 


After a ſhort enjoyment. (during my 
fatal ſlumbers) the grave robbed me of 
„ Mandana, while ſhe was yet in the 
$ 1 of youth and beauty, I lament - 
© heart were my 

yet, remembering | 
o not recall the dead, I ſuffered myſelf 


— _ 


the 


444 0 


death; tears and heavineſs of 
ion for many days: 
that ſorrow would 


" 'NOURJAHAD. * 
thy foegl in- to be comforted;-and { 


© ſolation in the ſociety of my other wo- 
men, and the fond and innocent ca- 
« reſſes _ an mg" PRONE Man. 
dana me. Joy tranquill; 

© reviſited my dwelling, and new — 
© ſures courted my acceptance but they 
© again. eluded. my graſp; and in one 
night (for ſo it appeared to me) my 
* ſon, like an unnatural viper, forget. 
« ting all my tenderneſs, plundered and 
« deſerted me. The two faithful friends 
in whom I moſt-confided, had cloſed 


their eyes for everʒ and the © beauties 


« of my ſeraglio, whom I bad laſt be. 
© held freſh and charming as the lilies of 
© the field, I now ſaw deformed with 
« wrinkles, and bending under the in- 
© firmities of age. | a 
Vet theſe affliftions I ſurmounted, 
© and reſolved once more to be happy." 
—* And wert thou - fo?” interrupted 
Cozro. / No, replied Nourjahad; * the 
* treacherous joys deceived me; yet 1 
© {till looked forward with hope, but 
© now awake to freſh diſappointment: I 
© find myſelf abandoned by thoſe whoſe 
« falſe profeſſions. of love had lulied me 
into ſecurity, and I rouze myſelf like 
beaſt. in the deſart, whoſe 
paths are ſnunned by all the children 
© of men. F200 
Nourjahad could not conclude this 
ſpeech, without a groan, that ſeemed to 
rend his heart, | 
As thou art, faid Corro, * exempt 
* from puniſhment hereafter, doſt thou 
© think alſ to eſcape the miſeries of this 
c life ? "Miſtaken man! know, that the 
© righteous Being, whole ordinances 
© thou defieſt, will even here take ven- 
* geance on thy crimes. And if thou 
wilt look back on thy paſt life, thou 
© wilt find (for I have heard thy ftory), 
* that every one of thoſe ſeveral ills of 
© which thou complaineft, were ſent as 
* ſcourges to remind thee of 9 


=—7 
: 


and infliged immediately 


* commiſſion of ſome notorious breach 
© of it, | 

The death of Mandana was preced- 
© ed by a brutal fit of drunkenneſs; by 
© which, con to the laws of our 
* prophet, thou ſufferedſt thyſelf to he 


| © overtaken. | Then it was thy good 


Genius, to puniſh thee, plunged thee 
© into that temporary death, from which 
thou didſt awake to grief and dilap- 
« pointment : but ] 

« of the admonition, but didit 


D 
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„ thyſelf to be again ſwallowed up by. 
« jytemperanicez and, not content to, 
« tread the ordinary paths of vice, thou 
« turned out of the road, to the commiſ- 
« fon of a crime to which thou'couldſt 
© have no temptation but the pride and 
« licentiouſneſs of thy heart. Thy pro- 
« fanation of our holy religion, in pre- 
« ſuming to nate our great et, 
© and make thy concubines repreſent the 
c virgins of paradiſe, was immediately 
chaltiſed, as it deſerved, by 3 ſecond 
time depriving thee of thoſe faculties. 
© which didſt proſtitute to ſuch vile 


« purpoſes. Wy 
4 The ills with which thou foundeſt 
« thyſelf ſurrounded, on awaking from 
thy trance, ſerved to no dther purpoſe 
than to ſtir up thy reſentment againſt 
© the Power who governed thy life: and, 
© inſtead of reforming thy wickedneſs, 
thou ſoughteſt out new ways of ren- 
* dering thyſelf ſtill more obnoxigus to 
© the wrath of Heaven. In the wan- 
© tonneſs of chy cruelty, thou ſtaĩnedſt 
* thy hands in blood; and that fame, 
© night were thy eyelids ſealed up by the 
© xvenging hand of thy watchful Ge- 
* nius; and thy depraved ſenſes — 
© ed for twenty years to oblivion! 4 
then, continued Corro, * if a life, 
* which is to be a continued round of 
crimes and puniſhments in alternate 
* ſucceſſion, is a gift worthy to be de- 
fred by a wiſe man? For, aſſure thy... 
« (elf, 0 Nourjahad, that by the im- 
' mutable laws of Heaven, one is to be. 
© a conſtant concomitant of the other; 


and that, either in this world or the 


next, vice will meet it's juſt reward,” 

Alas,“ replied Nourjahad, * thou 
* haſt awakened in me a remorſe, of 
* which I was never ſenſible before, 1 
look back with ſhame on the deteſted 
* uſe I have made of thoſe extraordinary 
" Bifts vouchſafed me by my guardian 

it. FOE? 


Cozro, the means, 


8 


o 


* 


— 


o 


* thou 


* What ſhall T do, O Cozro, to ex- 
1 the offences I have committed? 
For though I have no dread of puniſh- 
* ment hereafter, yet does that therial 
* ſpark within inſpire me with ſuch hor- 
der for my former crimes, that all the 
„Ein delights which this world can af- 

ford me, will not reſtore my mind to 


} „ till, a ſeries of actions 
12 for m alf offences." * 
„ thou art — 4 thy refolu- labou 


— 


NOURJAHAD.' „ 
© Thy riches will enable thee to diffufe 


© bleſſings attiong mankind; and thou 
© wilt find more true luxury in that, 
„than in all the gratifications whete- 
« with thou haſt indulged thy *appe®” 
op POPs 4 bor mas 
© It ſhall be 0, replied Nowrjahad , 
«* my treaſures ſhall, be open to thee, 
pp aver * fr. do thou 
make it thy buſineſs to find out proper 
objects, ie Funky charity and bene vo- 


© lence may exert their utmoſt powers. 


© Enquire out family in Ormurz 
whom calamity overtaken ; and, 
provided they did not bring on their 
diſtreſſes by their own wilful miſcon- 
duct, reſtore them to proſperity. Seek 
out the helpleſs and the innocent; and, 
by a timely ſupply of their wants, ſe- 
cure them againſt the attacks of po- 
verty, or temptations of vice. Search. 
for ſuch as you think have talents. 
- which will render them uſeful to fo. 
ciety, but who, for want of the gooc 
of fortune, are condemned to obſeu- 
rity; relieve their neceſſities; and en- 
able them to anſwer the purpoſes for 
which nature deſigned them. Find 
out merit wherever it lies concealed; 


 ©* whether witheld from the light by dif- 


* fidence, chained down and cl 
* adverſity, obſcured malice, 'or 
_— - from 
* the duſt, and let it ſhine icuous 
to the world.. | 
Glorious taſk?” cried Cozro; * hap... 
0 „Fele the choſen inſtrument 
© of Nourjahad's ty; and ſtill more 
* happy mall he be in ſeeing the ac- 
« compliſhment of his good eligns.* | 
We muſt not ſtop here, ſaid Nour- 
jahad; I will have hoſpitals built for 
© the jon of the aged and the fick; 
and my tables ſhall be foread for the re- 
* freſhment of the weary traveller. No 
© virtuous action ſhill paſs by me unre- 
© warded; and no breach of the laws of . 
* temperance, juſtice, or mercy, ſhall 
© eſcape unreproved. My own example, 
© ſo far as it can influence, ſhall hence. 
© forth countenance the one, and dif- 
© courage the other," 


© of thy life!? e 
Nourjahad” now found the anxiety 

under which he had but à little before 

ingly relieved. © My 


mind, ſaid he, ie much more at 


© caſe than it was: let us not delay to 
| N Wes put 


— 


P 
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« put our deſign in execution, :. I will 
© lead you to the place where my trea- 
© ſore is, e which I never yet. 
* diſcovered to any one. Saying this, 


he took Cozro by the hand, 
ducted him to the cave. 


Thon ſeeſt here, ſaid. he, * riches | 
«\which can never be exhauſted; thou 


* mayeſt ive that I have not yet 
0 funk a Bs part of one of theſe yrns- 


vhich contain my wealth; yet have I. 


© with monſtrous profuſion laviſhed 
« away immenſe ſums, Five more ſuch 
'< urns as theſe are yet untouched, 
© Thoſe fix, which thou ſeeſt on the 
right hand, contain wedges of the fineſt 
gold, which muſt be equal in value to 
© the others. heſe fix, 
« ranged on the left, are filled with pre- 
* cious tones, whoſe worth muſt be in- 
eſtimable: the wealth of Ormuz would 
© not; purchaſe a ſingle handful, Judge, 


© then, my friend, if I need be ſparing 
© mn — 5 2 ' +» © publick,refort (except the moſques) are 
Ned his aſtoniſhment at : (nom * 


"of theſe wonders. * If thou 


_ © wouldlif be adviſed by me,” aid he, 


© thou W ſecret] — from 
© Ormuz, and carry thy treaſures with 
© thee, Thou mayeſt depoſit part of 
them in each of the different countries 
through which thou 
6 gel over the earth. By this means 
c 1 mayeſt_ have it in thy power to 
« diſtribute with more eaſe thy bounty 
«< wherever thou goeſt; and be always 
provided with riches in what 8. 
* ever of the world thou ſhalt 
© a time to take up thy reſidence. Thy 
long abode in this city will draw ob- 
© ſervations on thee ſooner or later; and 
© thy perſon's not having undergone 
© any change from length of time, will 
bring on as the ſuſpicion of 
* for ion 7 Way not N orm 
6 erity range bi * 
"You cou el well 0 lied 12 
jahack: as I am now at li „Ii 
* retixe from Ormua. Ws dear 
« Cazro, ſhall acc 


on 7. wy me; your 
* prudent counſel ſhall be my guide; 
v 


and when I ſhall 2 of you 
* by 1 {till endeavour to fol- 
. © low your wile precepts. 

2 — he, I am in 
* haſte to enter on my new courſe of 
© life let us both go into the city, and 
© try to find out proper objects on which 
* to exert. our charity. I thall paſs with- 
out obſeryation,. and 


| 
/ * 


NOURJAHAD. 


which are 


eſt in thy pro- 


uſe for 


ick; 


and I will not leave the coun- 
try which gave me birth, without firſt 
q 


* few of my 
* living; 


making it feel the effects of that bene. 


con-  *: ficence which thou haſt awakened in 


s of prifens thou art; fi 
ing e as art,” ſai 
Cozra, * 5 the preſent, muſt 
* ſuppreſs thy ardour to do good; for 
though, by the death of Sthenizeddin, 
6 art no longer a priſoner, thou art 
© not nevertheleſs yet at liberty to leave 
* thy houſe,'- Why not?” anfwered 
Nourjahad: Who is there now to pte 
"© The 5 ful d Corro, 
| © The young fultan,” replied 

deeply lcted for the death of his 
* father, and, out of a pious for 
* his memory, has given ſtrict com- 
* mandment that all 112 ſubjects hould 
© obſerve, a ſolemn mourning for him 
© during the ſpace of twenty days; in 
* which time all the ſhops and places of 


to be ſhut up, and no buſineſs of any 
© kind travſatted; nor are any perſons to 
* be ſeen in the „ excepting thoſe 
© who viſu the fick, and the laves who 
< muſt neceſſarily be employed to carry 
* proviſions, on pain of the ſultanꝰs hea- 


E di lea ſu re. 


This edit was publiſhed ag 
* and the people of , love 
* memory. of Schemzeddin, and the per- 
* ſon of their preſent ſultan, too well, 
not to pay an exact obedience to it. 
If ſo, ſaid Nourjahad, I will not 
* by my example encourage others to 
* infringe their duty; yet, as thereliev- 
ing of the poor is in itſelf meritorious, 
© I would not wiſh to be witheld from 
doing it ſo long as twenty days. How 
many virtuous people may be, during 
that time, pining for want! mare 
© eſpecially as this ibition muſt cut 
* off all intercourſe between man and 
* man, and deprive many poor wretches 
of the charitable ſuceour they might 
* otherwiſe receive. I think ore 
© that thou, Coaro, in thy ſlave's habit, 
* mayeſtgo forth unſuſpected; and by 
« privately ſeeking out, and alleviating 
© the miſcries of our fellow citizens,.do 


unknown, as  readi 
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—_ as . ke ſerve; im- 
y fet out, in to cute 
appar commands. 

Nourjahad now entered on aaa 
formation in his way of living: 
roſe at day-break, Gent themorkihg 
in ſtudy or meditation. Luxury a 
intemperance were baniſhed from his 
board; his table was with the 
tne Giles, „ he wholly abſtained 

exceſs in wine. His lumbers were 
ſweet, and he found his health more vi- 


gorous. 
0 . 0 99 ſaid he, enflave 
of beauty. have 
Tied to foe e decay of a whole ſe- 
© raglio of the 1p Haves in _ 
and have ſighed for the ingratitude o 
© the next generation that ſucceeded 


© them. I will not then ſeek out for 


© thoſe deſtroyers of my quiet, for whoſe 
* death or infidelity ul for ever 
complain. Mandana was the only wo- 
man who ever really deſerved my love; 
© could I recal her from the grave, and 
© endue her with the ſame privilege of 
* which I am myſelf poſſeſſed, I would 


_ © confinemyſelf to her arms alone; but, 


© fince that 0 1 „I will 8 
* myſelf to the e 8 of virtue, which 
of all things ſhe molt reſembled.” 
While Nourjahad was thus 
to correct the errors of his dow fie. his 
virtue. was not merely in ſpeculation. 
He never laid him down to reſt with- 
out the ſatisfaction of having made fome 
— — 22 oro, who 
y ay in enquirin 4 
a | retng he dittreſſed, fai 
Nn night to give an * 
1 his chari miſſion, Og to infuſe 
into. his maſter's boſom the (till now 


5 righteous 


The heart of Nourjahad 
ed, and glowed with compaſſi 
thoſe ſufferings which Corro no lg) 
ſcribed as the lot of fo 

-crextures. As charity de 

_ Volence roſe in his breaſt, he found his 
Fide ſubſide. Me was/couſcioud oy 
om unworthineſs. He kneeled, 
prayed, be humbled himſelf before 3. 


for enab 


bim to ſuccour the unfor- 
py frame of mind he oon. 


 NOURJAHAD. þ -29 
parſe of gold with him to 


Waiting the arrival of Coro, in the 


loud knocking at hi 


„ und returned thanks to God - 


mourning for the ſultan, when 
was to be at full liberty @ p. 
in his own perſon the diftates of his 


formed, and n and 
| ow. truly generous 


t heart. 
He was fitting alone in his 


Ker 


nity of doing good. 
is — return was already — 


7 


— "Novrjahad began to fear ſome ac- 


cident had happened to hien 3 but he lit- 
tle knew that a black — hang over 
it's malignity on 2 end. 

As he on what might de che oc- 
caſion of Cozro's long ſtay, he heard a 
mediately — by one of his flaves; 
and a man, who by his habit he nerv ts 
be one of the cady's officers, rudely en- 
tered his chamber. 

© How comes it,” ſaid the ſtranger, 
© that thou haſt had the temerity, in con- 
© tempt of our ſovereign lord's com- 
* mands, to employ thy emiſſary about 
* the city at a time when thou knawelt 
that ſo ſtrict an injunction has been 14d 
0 b 
none rmitted to ſtir abroad but 
for the alte neceffities — life, or 

in caſes of imminent danger 


© Far be it from me, 
jahad, to &fobev our "reps Nour ale. 
op intro 
: rim to 
-< their mater's Wusel os And — 4 
© buſmefs,” anfwered the man, can 
© flave have from Morning to tight in 
'© lo many different quatters of the city 
Nourjahad, who vid not care tv 


kimſelf the tra v# bi own grad 
deeds, heſitated to anſwer. 
+* Ha, ha," e — . uo 


c N there is args I . — 

in 22 ſtery, and chat the 

« which thy, — has . 

- . egg > fee 

* very 

* ich 1 - A likd 5 

< jtis,1 that a ts al 

« beſtow in charity ſuch ſums =» Coro 

© acknowledgth he bus within theſe fe 

days diſtributed?” "+, a 

© Yet nothing is more certain, 

plied Nourj . 
the truth. We mall ſee 

| the officer, in a tone of i * 


r — 
—— 475 on. 


„ f 
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_ . Nowrjabad, exctredingly. troubled: at 
. hearing this, replied, he was ** 5 
ge with him; and the officer led him 
- out of his houſGG. | 
It was now late at night; they paſſed 
along the ſtreets without * Fa: 
one, and ſoon reached the place herein 
Corro was confined. It was, the priſon 
, wherein ſuch were ſhut. u 
were accuſed of treaſon againſt the ſtate. 
 _ Here he found the unfortunate Cozro 
in a dungeon. Alas! cried he, as 
| ſoon as his maſter entered, why do I 
© ſee thee here? ! Say rather, my dear 
Coro, ied Nourjahad, what 
* ſtrange fatality has brought thee to this 
« diſmal place? a 
. © I can give no other agcount,” an- 
ſwered Cozro, but that, in returning 
© home this night, I was ſeized on in 
© the ſtreet by ſome of thoſe ſoldiers 
© who were employed to about 
© the city, to ſee that the ſultan's orders 
* were punctually obſerved; and, being 
gqueſtioned concerning my bulineſs, 
© told them, that I had been relieving 
the wants of indigent people, and ſav- 
ing, even from periſhing, ſome poor 
« wretches who had not wherewithal to 
© buy food. | 
_ «« Thatis an idle errand,” replied one 
* of them, and might have been deferred 
till the term of mourning was expired: 
40 however, if you will 


«© time; otherwiſe, both you and your 
« employer may happen to repent of hav- 
* ing.tranſ] the ſultan's com- 
% mands. I made no ſeruple, 94 
ſued Cozro, to take out my purſe, in 
* which there were ten ſequins left. I 
gave one of them to the ſoldier, but 
Y Te _rapaciobs wretches ſeeing I had 
s more money, were not content with 
© this, but inſiſted on my giving the 
© whole among them. I refuſed; ſome 
angry wards enſued; one of the miſ- 
© creants ſtruck me, and I returned the 
© blow. Enraged at this, they hurried 
© me before the cady, to whom they ac- 
cuſed me of having diſobeyed theedi&, 


and aſſaulted the ſultanꝰs officers in the 
4 diſcharge of their duty. I was not 


heard in my defence, having four wit- 
©' nefles againſt me, but was immedi- 
© ately dragged to this horrid priſon; 

and the ſultan himſelf, they fay, is to 


„ take cognizance of my offence. 


© Oh, Heaven! cried Nourjahad, to 
what miſchiefs does not the love of 


give me apiece 
« of gold, I will let you paſs for this 


.NOURJAHAD». 


6 expoſe us See, my friend, into 
6 oo misfortunes thou art . b 
the ſordid avarice of thoſe vi fol. 

« diers! But hy, why didit thou heſitate 
© to give up that paltry ſum which thou 
. in thy to obtain thy li- 
4 , do not repent what I hay 
done, - anſwered Coro; and ſhall 
* contentedly ſuffer the penalty I have 
incurred, ſince it was in ſo good a 
* cauſe,” | 
© If the ſultan is juſt,” replied Nour- 
jahad, the puniſhment ought only to 
fall on me, who alone am guilty, bo 
© what thou didſt was by my command.” 
Here the officer who had conducted 
Nourjabad to priſon, and who was pre- 
ſent at this diſcourſe, interpoſed, and ad. 
dreſſing himſelf to Nourjahad—“ Thou 
| © haſt not as yet been accuſed to the 
* ſultan,” ſaid he; and it is not too 
© late to extricate even thy ſlave from 
. © this troubleſome affair; it is but mak- 
ing a handſome preſent to the cady, 
© and 1 will undertake this matter will 
8 go dente Rornhaden yilling to do 
* fo,” reph jahad, eagerly; * name 
your demand, and you ſhall have 
* it. Provided I am allowed to 7 
home to my own houſe, I will fetch t 
money; and, if you are afraid of my 
* eſcaping, you yourſelf may bear me 
company. i | 64 
2 will not conſent to it," replied 
Cozroz neither liberty nor life are 
* worth haſing on baſe conditions. 
© I will ſubmitmy cauſe to Schemerzad's 
* juſtice, the cauſe of uprightneſs and 
truth ʒ my own innocence ſhall be my 
© ſupport; and I will dare the worſt that 
fraud and malice can ſuggeſt againk 


* 8 : 

Ta vain did Nourjahad urge him to 
accept the proffered terms; he 
inflexible to all the arguments he could 
uſe to perſuade him; wherefore, finding 
him determined, he was obliged to de- 
fiſt; and Cozro, after paſſing the re- 
mainder of the night io quiet and pro- 
found fleep, though without any other 
bed than the bare earth, was at dawn of 
day called forth to appear before the 

The refle&ions Nourjahad made on 
the reſolute behaviour of Cozro, 

© How 
faid 


not à little to fortify his mind. 

— le muſt 8 ſoul be, 
he, * which ſets him thus above the 
© reach. of adverſity? 22 
contempt he looks down on ry 


of 


Pod 


© miſed him. How ſuperior is my fer- 
I — 


T* have 


21 


. 
185 


1 


Ly 
- 
— ” 


* 
| EE 1. 
tee 
it 


> 
8 . 
72 
; 
Z 


told no for- 
ce- 


5 


b jeu, for from this da 


the ſultan ? though thou art 
gadhy eg proc on „ 
— xr = 


: « Gori will boiraps to convey from 
* hence ſuch a paſt maſs of richeaith- \ 
# * out daſcov ery.” 3 ü ahi 4 


[ 


. © thy bite is the only 


Corzro, that has at 
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. +. T-value them no longer, ſaid Nour- 
jahadz'4 they can never yield me any 
permanent enjoyment. The ſaving” 
turn I now 
© expe&t from them. once accom - 
« pliſhed, I ſhall deſire toretain.no more 
© of them than what will fupport' me 
© above want, and I will leave the reſt 
6 to be for ever hid in the boſom of the 
earth, where they now lie, that they 
may never more become a ſnare to 
4 others as they have been to me. 
Praiſed be our holy t, ſaid, 
endued the 
had with wiſdom. Pur 


s heart of Nourja 


© ſue the purpoſes of thy ſoul z effect thy 


£ own freedom as ſoon as. poſhble, ſince 
4 3 — * 4 
£ of this frightful priſon z but tempt 
4 mot Coro back to a life which he de- 
ſpiſes. I tell thee again, there is no- 
4 thing 


in this world to be put in com- 
c, petition with the glories I have in pro- 
«ſpe& in that ſtate to which I am now 
© 'haftenmg.” Wly, then, Nourjahad, 
vouldſt thou retard my felicity, or with 


©. me to hazard, for the ſake of deluſive 


+ / pleaſures, thoſe tranſcendent joys hic 
« await the virtuous? [a 39 2B} » 
The energy with which Coero 'deli- 
vered himolt, pierced Nourjahad torthe 
intnoſt foul. A holy ardour was kindled 


mis breaſt, which he had never felt be- 


fore he found his faculties enlarged, his 
mind was tranf| above this world; 
he felt as it were unimbodied, and an in- 
voluntary adjuration burſt from his lips. 


Oh, hol poet et,” ſaic he, © take, 
«take back gift, that Lin the igno- 
trance and preſumption of iny heart ſo 


4 yainly ſought, and which too late F 
find a puniſhment inſtead of a a 
thein 


I contemn riches, and for ever caſt 

s from me ſuffer me then to yield up 
4 myliſe; for there can be no true hap- 
© pineſs but in beholding thee, O Maho- 
met, face to face, in the never - fadiug 
fields of paradiſe: !! 
Faying this, he proſtrated himſelf on 


dhe ground, and continued for ſome time 


In mental WIL ln * 
4" Connor an awful ſilence while 
he continued in this poſtufe, When 
Naurjahad: aroſe from the earth 
©: our great prophet,” ſaid Cozra, hear 
your prayers; and, were he even naw 
4 to grant them, all the favours he has 
already beſtowed on you would- be 
4 
© 


r and 
— N Farewel, ſaid he, 


N OURJAHAD. 


© nowJeave'thee, 1 [Permitted 
© to come and bid thee adieu. May the 
Supreme grant thy petition, then ſhalt 


© we again meet itythe manſions, of hap- 


| by ſpirits. Nourjahad embraced him, 
Cozro withdrew. AN £50 ; 

Being now left at liberty. to his own 
thoughts, he made bitter reflections on 
the — . of his. fate. Fool, foot 
* thay, I was,? cried -he- aloud, beating 
bis breaſt, *ita prefer ſo raſh, ſo:impiobe 


a petition to the prophet, as to defire 


© the; everlaſting laws of nature to be 
© overturnetl, to gratify my mad luxu- 
© rious wiſnhes: I thought the liſe of 
man too ſhort for the enjoyment of 
© thoſe various and unbpunded pleaſures 
£ which wealth could ure; but it is 
long fince I have found my error. 
Well did my guardian Spirit ſay, I 
* ſhoyld repent: the gift I had implor- 
ed when it ſhould be too late. I do 
indeed tz but, O chou benign in- 
© telligence, if thou haſt remaining any 
© favour, for, thy inconſiderate unhappy 
charge, deſcend once more to my re- 
lief, and, if poſſible, reſtore me to that 
© ſtate for which I was. deſigned by my 
Creator n poor mortal, liable to, and 
22 for the friendly ſtroke of 
1 th. 14 wth Menn 
He had ſcarce pronounced theſe words, 
when. his priſen doors flew open; a re- 
fulgent light flaſhed in, which, illumi- 
vated. the whole, dungeon; and he: beheld 
bis guardian Genius ſtanding before him, 
exactly as he had appeared. to him be- 
fore. Thy prayer are heard, ſaid he, 
O ſon of frailty! and thy e 
accepted in the fight of the Moſt High. | 
I am ſent down again by our pr 
to re · aſſume that gift which thou art 
© now ſatisfied mult make thes miſer- 
able. Yet examine thy heart once 
more before I pronounce thy revo 
fable doom; ſay,, art thou willing to 
© become ſubject to the common lot 
4 * HN ey) Nun 
© Moſt willing,” replied Nourjabad; 

« yet I wonder _ — ſeraphic Guide, 
that thou houldſt doubt the ſtability 
© of my mind; but in this laſt purpoſe of 
© it, Lam ſure I ſhall remain unſhaken- 
If ſo, replied the ſhining viſion, © thy 
guardian — thee to the 
arins af death, with much more joy than 
© he conferred on thee riches and imma 
&tality.... Thou baſt nothing more to do 


contemptible to this laſt, beſt | © than to- proſtrate, thyſelf with th) fac 
©] auſt * totheearth, Remain thi 


evening in 
1 


+ fervenit prayer, and await what "ſha! 
* hefal thee to morro . 

| Nourjahad made no reply, but falling 
with his face fo the” ground, be ſoon 
found the du to it's for- 
; loom, the light ant the 'guar- 
Jian Spirit vaniſhing together in an in- 
ftant. bo 3 2313528 x7 


He continued in devour” priyer till 


night; when the keeper of the priſon en. 


tered his dungeon to bring'him ſome re- ; 


freſhment. Wu; + | 
= ſultafi,” ſaid he, -© purpoſes to 
« examine you to-morrow, and much I 


fear you will have as rigorous a ſen; - 


- © tence paſſed on you as that which has 
© heen already executed on Cozro.'— 
© Ts he then dead ?* cried Nourjahad, 
aurofully. He is, replied the 
8 A is but an hour ſince I ſaw 

« himdeprived of breath; but he received 
© the blow with ſuch an heroick firm- 


© neſs, that thou would have thought 


© he rather enjoyed a triumph than ſuf- 
© fered an ignominious death. | 
© Happy, happy Cozro!* cried Nour- 
jabad; * thou art now beyond the reach 
© of misfortune ; while I, perhaps, may 
© bedoomedto ſuſtain for years a wretch- 
. © ed life,” 1 W 
Thy life,” ſaid the keeper, may 
6 1 thou art aware 
Jof. Tbe ſultan is covetous, and ſur- 
* © rounded by needy favourites, whom 
© the report of your immenſe wealth has 
made eager for your deſtruction; for 
© you cannot be ignorant, that ſhould 


you die, involved as it is ſaid you are 


in Cozro's guilt, your treaſures would 


© be confiſcated to the ſultan. From 


* this circumſtance I have heard it whiſ- 
* pered, your head is already devoted; 
* and this, perhaps, was: the true cauſe 
* of Corro's death, and will give the 
better colour to yours.” It is not, 
however, added he, even = too 
* late to prevent the danger; had not 
© your- ſlave been obſtinate, he might 
* now have been alive, and out of the 
© reach of harm. You- have the ſame 
* means of preſervation, in regard to your 
* own perſon, ſtill in your power 


. nts riſque, I wilt this night ſet you 


Aud denk tbon think, ſaid Nourjabad, 
* that T have profited ſo little by the ex- 
© ampleof my noble friend, as to accept 
4 of thy offer, ſordid and treacherous as 
thou art 
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NOUR) AMAD, 


? IE thou art baſe enough to viſier 


33 
* betray thy truſt for gold, know th 
« the mind of Nourjabad | 85 
© ceiving a favour from ſuch 4 wretch; 
© 'As for my wealth, let the ſultan take 
itz my only with is to part with that 
© and my life alſo,” - EO 
That wiſh may ſpeedily be actom- 
© pliſhed,” ſaid the keeper, in an angry 
tone; and to-morrow, 8 you 
* may repent of your folly, when you 
© find yourſelf condemned to follow your 
6 _ 8 to = other wales 17 
jahad made no reply; and the keeper ſul. 
lenly . N Yo 
Nourjahad ſpent the night in prayers 


and meditation; he found peate and 


trahquillity reſtored to his breaſt; and, 
perfectly reſigned to the will of the pro- 
phet, he waited the event of the next day 
with the utmoſt compoſure. *  - 

In the morning” the of the pri- 
fon _—_ to him. Fo ofa faid 

; © thou art going to ar before the 
ra Pike 6, 2 thy judge; 


: 


_ © a rigorous one thou wilt find him; but 
_ © thy folly be on thy on head, who didſt 


© proudly refuſe the proffer I made 
rn 
Lead on, ſaid Nourjahad ; * it is not 
© for ſuth men as thou art to cenſure a 
conduct of whick- thou doſt not know 

© the motive. N50 
He was now carried out of the dun- 
„and ordered to aſcend a chariot, 
in which the captain of the fultan's 
ards. was already placed, to receive 
is-priſoner. The Chariot was ſurround - 
ed by ſoldiers; and inthis manner he was 

conducted to the preſence of the ſultan. 

Schemerzad was ſeated on wthrone, in 


the halb of his palace, wherein he was 


uſed to diſtribute juſtice, © The emirs, 


and great officers” of his court, were 
ſtanding round him. N 


© Nourjahad ſtood before him with hig 


eyes bent to the ground; and, however 


awed he might he at the preſence of his 
royal maſter, and the auguſt aſſemblß 


is above" r. 


which ſurrounded him, yet the dignity | 
pert 


of conſcious ignocence, and the 


reliance he had en the Supreme judge 


own perſon, and, „ rays rendered him ſapenor to 
en will make it worth my while to - thing 


His deportment was mo- 
teſt and reſpectfyl, yet did he diſcover 
no-ſymptorn of fear, r 
g The ſultan made a fign for every one 
poo to withdraw, but one perſon who 
on the lower ſtep of bis throne, and 
whow Nowrjahad judged y pe is prime 
Ea _ What 


* 


3s FOORJARAD: 


_ anſwered Nourjahad ; an \ by relieving - Schernerzad, and 


© ployed to better purpoſes.” 


S = would have bough t the fidel 
8 nes or Reon oceans | en c 


$70 deren ke theſe w 


2 ſſuming the mae f 
his ion then, as thou viſier while bs, Gaz, th miniker, 
re O 


e fd Scheer, 


I * ec r benz po: my, wants ay wants fo lng He 
: 8 contem 


permits me to live. 


: WF ry eg e 
rhe ogg 5 
7 — to | h 
© diſplaying dead 81 hear thou art poſſeſſed, and will 
| am 2 $3. endeayouringy for them. | 
12 1 DS 22 he then informed the ſultan 
| or purpoſe — un td terraneous cave in his 
of my crown? Wh livering him the key, he 
Fx r a d rage rr 


* Now babes ſtrated himſelf the — immediately diſpatched 
m to 
gh faltan,' laid he, L viſier, ordering him to have the riches 
have in extenuation o ſhould find immediately conveyed 
hr op with regal wh ebay: to his 
x 
row > among your ma- w 


ury. He then commanded 
to retire into a ſaloon, that 


was hall onl 
8 curtain, and we 2 
© when every ac but thoſe of a te | the viſier; befare whom the ſultan ſaid 


. necefity texdifted. L not he had ſome farther queſtions 
e beth of my dung.” — hs 2 N 
ious Wretc — t the gardens of Nourjahad 
fl to * was * profuſion to theſe —— . the royal — 
"engl ng in going and re- 


8 
0 abeein a bleſßag fr Heaven, turning. Nourjahad heard him talk to 
| ight he was called 


6 the wants and aMiftions of others, to 
make ſome atonement. for my own 
* riotous and intemperate abuſe of of thas 
wealth which ought to have been em- 


. ouldſt thou perſuade me, then, 

cried „ that chari 

e th motive l was, illu — 
tan, replied Now : © I have 

© ſpoke the tr and, to convince your 

c majeſty that I have no ſiniſter deligns 

> ever · ſacred perſon ot a 

0 | wp 8 will now vo 


yield 
1 to SIS 
c vile enough, ave ſo 7k 


— * 
„ K „ „ „ 
. 


of more than half * ſubi 
gh every man of them diets 
gad.“ + 
The valued. mane: bk which | 


chemerzad. an his imperial — — 


3 laid he, © and I will helieve thinking him 


* If your mijeſty will permit, me,” on Ben it in TL 


N 
faid Nonrjahad, to go to my hayſe, + bed ene and. mar I have tra ibis 


© and will ud u proper perſon, with me, * ſtory. do deceive the kaltam fre 


IL will deliver tne his hangs. all 6 D e g 00 
. | 0 


1 r „ 
, f ; 


* 


have rob · 


e 


NOURJANADS 


_- 


Nourjahads ; « but this I am ſure of, that 
EI thylblf knew 


replies coolly— It is 
« ly; 2 certain Genius, who watches 
6 * my motions, has undoubtedly 
+ carried away my wealth” 
« Do not think, faid the ſultanz 
« that affeRing to be out of thy ſenſes 
« ſhall preſerve thee from my wrath.” 
© Your majeſty,” ſaid the viker, © had 
« order that his head be inſtantly 
Fuck E 2 
4 credulity, and abuſe your cle- 
Ce i ara kn to out-live that 
' © flave who obſtinately perſiſted in re- 
© fukng to diſcover his maſker”s riches.” 
Did Coꝛro do ſo?” cried Nourjabad, 
e did, anſwered the viſer; © but we 
© will ſee whether thou wilt perſevere in 
« the denial, and to the lateſt minute 
© of thy life preſerve the firmneſs of thy 
faxe. GE, ey | 
And who is. it that thou, calleſt a 
© ſlave, thou miniſter. of cryelty?* (ad 
Nourjahad botdly.. The foul of Coaro 


« raiſed him infinitely more above thee, - 


0 the rank of the ſultan of Perſia 
a ie above the meaneſt of his ſub - 
jects.— My lord,” e 
ng hanſelf at Schemertad's ert, I 
© have no other plea to offer for my life 
© I call Heaven to witneſs I have ſpoken 
nothing but the truth; che ſevereſt tor- 
* tures vou can inflict on me will ex- 
* tort. no more, I was willing to make 
© a voluntary ſacrifice 1 2 77 1 
m no as yeady to ed my lte. „, 
Zr to die? 


=" 
to 


3 "a 
_— ay have 


Rags 
my + o Grail wry dy Bangor 
A ON is wear prolpeſt of 


* ' £ +. 
Ps HIT! HE EIT +12 5 


& ov 


| Awed and amazed, jahad tart 
ack, and gased at the heayenly vim. 


to execution, - © 


* 


ot daring to truſt his he ce» 
mained mute and motionleſs for ſome 
minutes; but he was rouzed from 


— 
deep attention by a loud burſt of laugh- 


ter, which broke at once from 


the vißßer, and the guardian Genus. 


This new and extraordinary incident 
threw Nourjahad into freſh atoniſhmenty 
when, without giving him time to re- 
cover himſelf, the lic youth, ſnatch 


ing from his head a cirtlet of flowers in- 


termixed with preci 
part of his forchead; 
time throwing off a head of wrti- 
ficial hair which flowed in golden ring+ 
lets down his ſhoulders; a fine fall of 
brown hair, * was 8 undes 
it, ſucceeded, dropping in light curls on 
his neck * dicken er 5 * 470 
jabad, in id{cerapbic Gui 

— — 


0 


diſcovered « beloved | 
| Whatever tranſports the fight of hes 


would at another time have wipized in 


the breaſt of Nouxjabad, his, faculties | 


were now too much abſorbed in 
to leave room for any other * 
Wherefore, not daring to approach her, 


the ſultan, willing to — end te bie 
K Up Nour- 


7 Qs 
no longer 


ſoſpence, 


maſtet 
wn, $. . 


- 


c 

+ $chemzeddin, thy friend. and kind 
bad, who 

tured to look in the Caltan's. face, now 


. a \ _—_ 
a eee Lad be, 4 i 
< were not certain that all this is lu- 


„fon, and that thy. illuſtrious father, 
« my ro 
© dead, 


fit of laughter... And for, 


* . 
1 IV 4 P & «> 4 441 - * * ” #; 1 
= , * 


„ thy offended prince, bot the real 


| who out of ne« | 
ſpect and awful diſtance, had net ven- 


al and once beloved maſter, is 


* 


3 : 


and could ſcarce contain my laughter, 
hen 


off his turban, and a falſe beard which 
he wore, for whom wouldſt thou take 
„ aw 14 ry * 
. © By Mahomet,* cried Nourjahad, 
falling back a ſtep or two, © I ſhould 


take thee for my old friend Haſem, if 


] were not convinced that the good 
man died above twenty years ago. 

It is time, ſaid the ſultan, de- 
ſcending from his throne, and taking 


 Nourjahad by the hand, it is now time 


© to undeceive thee, and explain to thee 
© the myſtery of all thoſe extraordinary 
« events which ſeem to have bewildered 
thy lenſes. f 
- © Know, then, Nourjahad, that the 
© adventure of thy guardian Genius was 
all a deception, and a piece of machi- 
© nery of my contrivance, You are 
© now convinced, by the evidence of 
© your own eyes, 'that your celeſtial in- 
© telligencewas no other than this young 
« damſel. LOS 

I had a mind to make trial of th 
© heart; and, for this purpoſe, ma 
© choice of this charming virgin, for 
hom I own I had entertained-a paſ- 


2 ſion, but found I could not gain her 


« affe&ions. She had ſeen you, from 
© the windows of the womens apart- 
© ments, walking with me in the gar- 
dens of the ſeraglio, and had conceived 


na tenderneſs for you, which ſhe frankly 


© confeſſed to me, declaring at the ſame 


© time, ſhe would never give her love 


to any other. Though ſhe was my 


© ſlave, I would not put a conſtramt - 
| © upon her inclinations; but told her ? poſſeſſion of thy | imagi 
if ſhe would aſſiſt me faithfully in 4 thou mayeſt remember that 


I had formed, I would ward 


4 deſign 
* her by beſtowing her on you. 

- « She readily aſſented to my propoſal; 
© and, having previouſly prepared every 


+ thing for my purpoſe, I equipped her 


s as you lee. | 


t was not difficult for me to intro- 


« duce her into your chamber, by a pri- 
© yate door, which you know commu- 


nicates between your apartments and 


© certain lodgings in my 2 . 
44 myſelf ſtood at door, while 
© ſhe entered as you ſlept, and contrived 


10 to throw that light into your chamber 


© which diſcloſed to you the wonderful 
£ yifion. I overheard all your diſcourſe, 


ou ſo greedily received that 
© marvellous eſſence from Mandana, 
© which you ſuppoſed would confer im- 
© mortality z but which was in reality 


% 


l 


. NOURTJAHAD:;: 


nothing more than a ſoporifickdrug, 

© fo potent a nature, that the fumes of 
© it alone were capable of throwing the 
6 — who ſmelt to them into a pro- 
found ſheep. It had quickly this ef. 
fett on us and I took that oppor. 
* tunity of conveying into your chamber 
© thoſe coffers which you thought con« 
* tained ſuch immeuſe treaſures, but 
* which in truth were as great counter. 
* feits as your- guardian Angel; The 
© ſuppoſed precious ſtones were nothi 

* more than falſe s, which I pro. 
* cured from a ſkiltul lapidary, who had 
* given them ſuch an extraordin 

© liſh and luſtre, that they might well 
© paſs for jewels of ineſtimable value, on 
one better ſkilled in thoſe matters than 
© you were. | | 

« The ingots of gold were all baſe 
* metal, which I got from the ſame artiſt. 
Nothing, in ſhort, was real; but the 
© money, part of which I was very wil. 
ling to ſacrifice to my experiment; 
* though, as I have managed it, the 
* largeſt ſums, which thou in thy extra- 
* vagance haſt expended, were returned 
into my coffers, 

As I naturally ſuppoſed, that ſo long 
© as the money laſted you would not have 
* recourſe to the other treaſures, I was 
not afraid of having the fraud detected. 
The cave, which was an accidental 
* circumſtance, but of which I had! 

; 8 was 2 contrivance 
repoſitory o riches. 

C Wien thou — in the full 
felicity, 
ſem was 
* firſt recommended to thy ſervice; Man- 
© dana too was, among other ſlaves, pre- 
© ſented to thy view. No wonder that 
© her charms captivated thy heart. Her 
© love to thee was as as it was fer- 


o 
- 


vent: but thy boundleſs wiſhes were 


© not to be reſtrained; and, ing all 
© the rational — har Ven Ta 
at firſt lay down to e con- 
dukt, gaveſt thyſelf up to | man- 
© ner of vile exceſſes, and didſt ſhew the 
© depravity of the human heart when 
© unreſtrained by divine laws. 

It was now time, I thought, to pu- 
© niſh thee, and to ſhew thee the vanity 
of all earthly enjoy ments. B 


* 
© infuſed into thy wine that might un 
© which thou didft debaſe _—_— 


© drunkenneſs, I threw thee-into a 
« leep z and thou 


gh it laſted not much 


longer than the uſual term of ordinary 


repoſe, 


CC ˙—ü ITTT  OOE: Þ_%$_ 


I thought neceſſary for the carrying on 
rere „eo 
I laid of A — of 
« draw Mandaua from thy arms, pro- 
« if 1 found thee ever worthy of: her. 
Il believe it is needleſs to inform you; 
© that the confinement I laid you undet 


NOURJAHADjZ 47 


© for the purpoſe: thy former miſtreſles; 
© who were inſigni ficant ſlaves, were diſa 
s miſſed. She who perſonated'the feign- 

ed Cadiga, acted ber part to admira- 
© tion; and, with the artful cdntrivancs 
© of having a-roſe-bud painted on her 
? breaſt, a mark which your young fa- 
s vourite feally hore from nature, 

* had cunning and addreſs enough to 


* impoſe! herſelf” on you for the 
£ was for no other end than to cut off * Cadi 


« all intercourſe between you and an 
© others than thoſe of your own houſnol 

© every one of whom were of my placing 
about you, even to the ladies of - your 
* ſeragho,. who were no others than the 


prettieſt ſlaves I could find among 


5 thoſe who” attended on 
© 4 Every one entruſted with my ſeeret 
© was tied down by the moſt- folemn 
$ oaths to keep it inviolably; and this; 
« with a promiſe of r » ſerved, as 
© the event has ſhewn, to ſecure their 
« fidelity. | } » 


my own wo- 


There was not an asdion of thy life 


© but I was made — _ — 
vile thou didſt triumph in ys 
5. of my ſucceſsful illuſion, I fometimes 
©, pitied thy. weaknels, and ſometimes 
Jaughed at thy extravagance. 
thou thoughteſt thy ſelt maſter; was 
« which I bad borrowed for the purpoſe 
© from an emir who. was in my ſecret, 
© and who was himſelf often preſent in 
* diſguiſe among your flaves, a witneſs 
© to your extravagancies. I will not 
* encreaſe thy contuſion by reminding 
' thee of the inordinate exceſſes thou 
vert guilty of in thy retirement. Thou 
* canſt not have forgot the project of 
creating for thyſelf an _—_—y Ron 
© This was the ſecond crifis I laid hold 
on to puniſh thee ; and, by tearing thee 
* from thy impious pleaſures, to remind 


* thee that crimes cannot be committed E in which many mortifying revo- 
- 0 


© with im ni . A pro- 
p — ns. bps 74 
Vat a longer duration, gave me full 
— to make a total change in 
* the face of thy affairs. Haſem ( 
* thou didſt ſuppoſe to be dead) re- 
* mained. ſtill y concealed in thy 
* houſe, to be as it were the grand ſpring 
rr cks. 
hags whom thou hadſt impoſed 
thee for the decayed beauties of 
tp rag, were reall a ſet of not- 
old danges, whom he had tutored 


9 


; 
: 
; 
| 
? 


. 
© 


8 you formerly 7 
I believe, proceeded” the ſultan; 
you are by this time convinced, that 
5 there was nothing ſupernatural in the 
*: ſeveral events of your life, and that 
* you were in reality nothing more thark 
* the dupe of your ownfolly and avarice: 
Thou mou remember, after this 
period, that; fated with voluptuouſ⸗ 
„ neſs, thy lioentious heart began to 
gro hardened; and from rioting with- 
out controul in pleaſtires, which, 
* however criminal in themſelves, carry 
at leaſt with them the excuſe of temp- 
* tation, thou wantonly didſt ſtir up, 
and rhdulge the latent cruelty of 
nature. Thy ungoverned paſſiyns lei 
© thee: to an aft of blood? thou piercedie 
wich thy poniard the honeſt creature 
« who remonſtrated with thee on 


evil works; but Heaven did 8 


ever, permit thee to deprive her of life. 
ee, Nourjahad, of what the heart 


© of man is capable, when he ſhuts his 


© eyes again the of our 
* pr het. Thou as it were alone 
. * 


creation; and, ſelf- dependent for 


thy own happineſs or miſery, thou 


©lookedſt not for rewards or puniſh- 
© ments in that inviſible world, from 
* which thou thoughteſt thyſelf by thy 
© own voluntary a& exchuded. | 
* This laſt barbarous deed, however, 
called aloud for chaſtiſement; and thou 
« waſt for the third time deceived with a 
belief that thou hadſt ſlept a number of 


tions had happened in thy family. 

© I was now reſolved to be myſelf an 

© eye-witneſs of thy behaviour, and to 

© try if there was any ſpark of virtue 

remaining in thy foul which could 
© poſllibly be rekindled, | 

* 1difguiſed myſelf in the habit of a 

© ſlave; and having altered my face, and 

© my voice, I preſented myſelf to thee 

under the name of Cozro. Thou 

© knoweſt what paſſed between us on thy 


© firſtawaki Hom thy competiol flum+ 
« bervg and that I heard ana 77 with 


— 


; — 
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VOLUME THE FIRST. 


LETTER I. 
„an MADAM, 
FTER a long journey that 
four days, I ar- 


at my aunt's, 
e, 1 am to 


ble time 
in which you my chief uneaſineſs 
will conſiſt in being Goparated from you 


and that, you may depend upon N Wal 
be great enough o'conſcience. 
eo ü aws on of — — 
oreſee wi ty heavy upon. 
hands, -I will — prom: an account 
all that happens _—_ —_ notice: 
but you = be offended, if I tell 
you I write as much to amuſe myſelf 
as to pleaſe you; ſince this employment 
will not only be arecreation to me, but 
will flatter and ſoothe my r 
in ſome meaſure, conipenſate 
wantof your company. I ſhall always, 
I am writing, think.I am talkm 
to you and am even now delighted wit 
the 1 of that pleaſing intercourſe of 


WT — y ous at this 


and whi 1 ſhall not. dd alh wow 


4 


be very cndy bs communicate. 
do you follow my example; write with 
the ſame unreſerved f and never 
diſguiſe thoſe little affairs in which yout 
heart is concerned; for theſe things, I 
think, my friendſhip gives me a peculiar 
right to know. 

I am now I don't know how many 
_— 


of and muſt not for 
n 


play-houſe, or th 2 ED — 


begin to fancy, that in a —_— | 
two I ſhall be reconciled to 
ſhades, tall trees, murmuring 
and allthe ſylvan ſcenes which brooks 
me; and even ceaſe to * diſtance 
from the genteel div the ga 
— ite world ; for if plaig and 
muſt be here, where ſhe ſhewy berſelf 

in all her beauties. What a change have 
I already u | 1riſe at leaſt thres 
or four hours ſooner than I ever did in 
my life before, and even go to bed long 
before midnight. Inſtead of the rattling 
of coaches, 1 naw hear only the 1 —. | 
of leaves, or the warbling of birds; 
inſtead of rich perfumes, my ſenſes are 
regaled with the milder nce of 


nature, | | 5 
. Nay, pr'ythee, my dear, don't laugh . 
at me: am yet neither poet vor lover, 
nor do I find that I am in the leaſt dan- 
of being either of them, You, IL 
now, cannot perceive. any charms. in 
ſuch-a rude retreat, fit to engage + the 
attention of a fine lady. 2 


powdered beaux, A0 gl equi EO 
wi 


ature can ever appear agreeable, it Pup 
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ladies of your vivacity ace apt to be cap* 
tivated: gat, for — Ac ne noche — 


y aunt, I find, is à lady of plain 
good ſenſe, and of a moſt free, eaſy, and 
| engaging behaviour; but, as to her per- 
ſon, it is far from being agreeable ; her 
face ia of rr e NN her 
browe large, and veey dab: kd dir 
of a more than ordinary ſize: but, not- 
with ing this, ſhe an air of af- 
fability and good-nature ſſ over her 
countenance, which, at firſt view, 
inſpires every one that ſees her with a 
pleaſing confidence. Her eaſy, con- 
deſc as gr, ber ſweetneſs, af- 
fability, and complaſſant freedom, dif. 
fuſe NY _ of the — 
uch a ſelf-complacency, an 
II SF heart, 28 ren- 
it impoſſible for them, in her oom 
panys to de ſtiffened by an uneaſy re- 
nt. The loweſt being that bears 
the ſtamp of the human nature is an ob- 
je& of 


u a level wi 


them in her conver- 


fation, and even uſes a language different 


from her own, in order to ſuit her diſ. 
courſe to their ideas, and to make them 
underſtand her advice, the conſolation 
ſhe offers them, and the friendly concern 
me feels for their happineſs. As to her 
ſtature, it is ſomething above the ordi- 
nary height, though ſhe is a little awry; 
afid, indeed, ſhe has — — — 
that fpeaks the accompliſhed lady, 
though every body that ſees her muſt 
immediately think (I ſhould rather ſay, 
Jet!) her a very grows one. In ſhort, 
ſhe is a woman o = rudence, and 
à perfect cconomiſt, and therefore her 
thoughts ſeem equally divided between 
the management of her on family and 
a generous care for the welfare of thoſe 
whoa y to her for aſſiſtance, The 
education of ber children makes up a 
at part of her felicity; it is a delight - 
Fat employment, which ſhe knows how 
to render as agreeable to them as to her- 
ſelf. "The young ladies have been ac- 
gſtomed from their infancy to ſhare with 
her in the delicate pleaſure of communi- 
- cating happineſs;-and have learnt from 
Her, and an Fngliſh Seneca, which 


| manageinent, ths has lately paid of. 


rd; "ſhe puts herſelf. 


CHARLOTTE, 


a ſmall ſalary at their own dif 
their good mother tells — way wv 


r 
| al up 

CR ny og intended to purchaſe ſore 
| proce. of vanity, or fome pr. 
namental trifle. The old gentleman, 
my uncle, who died about years 
ago, left her with four children, and 3 
=_ eſtate, but very much incumbered 
with mort » which,, by ber prudent 


And ſhe would now be ha had 
ſhe not a ſon, whold brutal n 
and debaucheries render her 
anxious for: his welfare. This young 
man is about eighteen, of a robul con- 
ſtitution, pretty fat, and with a counte- 
nance perfectly expreſſive of the dulneſ; 
and ſtupidity of his mind, which has been 
too rough to be poliſhed by a moſt free 
and liveral education; but as he is 
ing to make the tour of Europe, I ff 
E never have oocaſion to mention 
im again. The eldeſt daughter I have 
not ſeen yet, ſhe being lately marriedito 
a gentleman, at a — diſtance 
from hence. Amelia, her ſiſterꝭ is a lady 


ble in her perſon, and happy in 
we role of a calm, — 4c Ty 
thoughts juſt; her lan 
ſoft, and flowing, 
racter, 


ſooner her, tan I conceived! 2 
friendſhip for her, which-Þ am perſuaded 
is now become reciprocal, Polly, the 
youngeſt daughter; is not quite ten-years 
old; on is a lovely creature, of a moſt 
promiſing genius, and has ſuch an ear - 
pretty queſtions uent ve me 3 
TS na 
ith theſe- two ladi 

ſome other agreeable nions, I ſpend 
2 my time. The ſun is no 
ner riſen, than we take a walk, and 
:aſte the freſhneſs of the morning air in 
ſome of thoſe rural ſcenes which ſurround 
our houſez while the innocent gaiety of 
my new friends gives an-alacrity to my 
pu which is greatly heightened by 
of theſe early breezes, and 


the various ſcenes. of natural 


they have almoſt by heart, the moſt en · have 


Lr 


v E ro CHARLOTTE 
den with, I n fare, de you 


2 res that is, that I 
8 


tance from you. I am, dear 
moſt 


it. 
have { 

n them, that it i® 
- — — 
If flattery caſily inſinuates it- 
into our hearts, ic is chiefly becauſe 


io me, induced us to- _—_— 7 
wck, outof which were cut huge caverns 
that: ſeemed to fall, was on our 
— and by a delightful. contraſt ſer off 
the ſpacious meadows and fields which, 


en the right, extended to an inconceiv- 


rand where-our ſight was only 
— nded by a-clear ſky, — — 
— and in ſome 
bills which cduld hardly be di , 
ed from the gilded-clouds.in w 
' themſelves. Our VE 
view; took in abundance ef li villages, 
ting: from amidſt the trees at a 


diverſiſied this 
N diftances-agreeably 


ſeveral agreeable ſubjeRts, I obſerved that 
the ſcene preſently + — 


1 terminated in a handy 
© Left this 


that town. 


_ 


. 


delightful grove. 
r 


which diffaſed a charms 


FF the 


banks of a ſmall fountain, which with 
a gentle murmur ran from a cavity un- 
der the hull; and, after having drank ſome 
of the wafer out of a baſon which was 
chained to the fide of it, we ſtruck into 
a narrow winding path, and to 
mount the eminence, to take in a 
view of the vernal beauties of this 


river, which with ntine meanders 
added to the beauty "the whole, But 
while we were liſtening to the different 

of a number of birds of va - 
rious kinds, and REY the rabbits 

ſcudding along, and ſkipping at our 

proach-1nto'their burrows, — were — 9 
rupted from our contemplations of theſe 
trifling amuſements, by a voice chat at 
once ſeized and fixed our attention for e 
were near enough to hear diſtinctly every 
wond; though, — we looked around 
us, — diſcover no human object 


near. The unknown perſon ſeemed en · 


gaged in a contemplation of the h 
of — and with a ſoſt, yet — 
e the following ody 
s = 


© lovely, are all thy works With what 
« pl AM do around, and view 
© the vaſt profu of wiſdom and in« 
finite (kill that ſurrounds me! Bleſſed 
© retreat! where'every object leads nw 


to explore the bounteous Author of all 


« goodneſs, who thus diſtributes his fa- 
© vours to man, and teaches us to con- 
cur with him in the uni ver- 


* fal good. While Heaven; all-con« - 


© mumicative- Heaven, thus profuſely 
© ſhowers: down-it's. bleſſings, and im- 


parts to us all that can charm our 


* ſenſes, or raviſh our grateful minds 


'*. with innocent . ſhall we wick 
contracted arts confine our ſure td 


© the: narrow limits of paſſions/ 


© and not rather enert our utmoſt abili- 


© ties, in order to diſperſe a flood of j 
© and render the beauteous, the — 


C monious b, c e abt 


deſeriptian Ghoul | be. thought rowanticle, the Editor thinks himſelf obliges 
w.inform che pablick, that this-and the ref of the landſcapes are actual 


— thobdeiegs ho depen arti ie ellen net from 


o - 7 : 4 L 
1 T i» « ' Ch ' 


lightful ſcene; when I obſerved a fine 


! how beautiful, how 


— 4 
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* how ſmal} a ſhare enn I contribute to alarmed me, and made me very uneaſy, 


© the great deſign ? loſt in à manner 
© amidſt the immenſity of nature, like a 
e fingle flower amidſt the numberleſs 


2 number which enamel this verdant 


carpet, or a ſmall plant in this vernal 
* landſcape, too minute fingly to gain 
the attention, and which could not be 
* mifſedout of the blooming ſcene!—But 
* why do I complain? Am I not ſuffi· 
© ciently happy, if, amidſt the works of 
* my Creator, I can, like them, by ful- 
6 filling the duties of my narrow ſphere, 
0 the general ſplendor and har- 
* mony of the whole? If the inanimate 
F#. creation can give ſuch pleaſures to a 
rational mind, how much nobler muſt 
be the fatisfation with which ſuperior 
* beings view the beauteous of 
the more noble, the intellectual world, 


© when the paſſions and inclinations of 


the mind compole an harmonious 
© ſcene, infinitely more Jovely than the 
«* fineſt and moſt elegant diſpoſitions of 
matter! - ' 

Here the voice tapped. Perhaps we 
were diſcovered through the trees, and the 
unknown perſon was diſpleaſed at being 
interrupted in his private reverie. How - 
ever, curioſity made us proceed; for I 


was very deſirous of knowing the 


ſtranger, whoſe ſentiments and language 
had prejudiced me very much in his 
favour. Fo 

I do not know, my dear, what you 
will think of our adventure; but, for my 
part, I formed a moſt amiable idea of 
the perſon of this ſtranger, though I had 
never ſeen him; and His words made 
ſuch an impreſſion upon my heart, that 
I believe I have repeated every ſyllable +t 
but the graceful manner, and the'muſick 
of his voice, are what I can never give 
you the leaſt idea of; for, upon my 


word, they were quite inexpreſſible. 


Amelia endeavoured now to perſuade 


me to return; but I was too much 


charmed with what I had heard to con- 
ſent to do it immediately. Prompted by 
a little female curioſity, I relolved, if 

ſible, to Real at leaſt one view of this 
— which I did not doubt but T 
might eaſily do without being perceived. 
She laughed at my motive; but, how- 
ever, at my entreaties, conſented to fol- 
low me, I then firuck into one of the 
winding paths which lay on the fide 
from whence I heard the voiee; but had 
not gone far, when, looking back, I 
miſſed my companion, This at once 


both on her account and my own; 1 

ſtood ftill—T liſtened. I returned back, 
ing every moment to look around 

me; but, juſt as I regained the place from 


whence I her to accompany me 
in this fooliſh ition, I beard 


ruſtling of the leaves at a ſmall diſtance, 
when my heart ſuddenly leaped with 
joy at the thought of having found again 
my friend: but was quite "miſtaken 
for; inſtead of her, a young man ap 
peared from amidſt the boughs. 
came to me with an air of reſpe&t.--But 


I ſhall forbear -giving a deſcription of 
his perſon till I can give you that of his 
mind; and that muſt not be till I know 
him better, which 1 will not be 


long. However, I mult tell you, that 
I believe it was the ſame who had a few 
minutes before ſo agreeably engaged my 
attention. He no ſooner came up to 
me, than he obſerved the diſorder A 
countenance, which in a moment was 
imprinted upon his; when, mak ing me 
a Io bow“ May I-prefume to aſk, 
Madam, faid he, with a trembling , 
—_ and a moſt * what 
© It is that diſcompoſes ? you 
alone? — Yes, Gr, . 13 *1 
© have loſt my companion, a young lady, 
* who, I imagine, is in equal pain to 
* find me. Well, Madam," replied 
he, wah 3 — look, © might 1 
6 that wou . 
Mr —— 6 2:4, moe I 
would gladly offer my ſervice to wait 
upon you till you rejoin the lady.“ 


Here he glanced his eyes upon me, as if 


ts anticipate my anſwer z but immedi- 
ately caſt them down to the ground, and, 
I think, a figh eſcaped him. 
Though I was under no apprehenſion 
as to the behaviour of this young gentle» 
man, yet I conld not itating a 
little, to conſider. what an{wer I ſliguid 
make him. Iwas apprehenſive that, ſhould 
my couſin. find me in his company, the 
might think I avoided her with deſign 
and this might poſſibly not only diſguſt 
her, but give her ſome thoughts to my 
prejudice: beſides, in the opinion of the 
world, it- might not he thought decent 
for. me to be found ſo early, in ſuch a 
retired place, with a man whom I had 
never ſeen before, and to 'whoſe cha- 
rater I muſt- confeſs myſelf an utter 


ſtranger. But theſe reflections would 


doubtleſs have given way to my inclina- 
tions, had not the young gentlemun, 
| - perceiving 
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perceiving | that I continued filent, 
tumed—* I fee, 


« blame your caution, y 
fore leave you, in order to ſeek the 
lady whoſe.abſence ſeems to give you 
« ſome painz and ſhall. think myſelf very 
« happy if — vours 8 reſtore 
« uiet. IT his is a very obli 

* „Sir, returned 13 and f 
1 our word: mean- 


wait 


re 


« trouble, Madam, 
in ſeparating myſelf from you. But 
« ] ought not to complain, ſince it 18 to 
ſerve you. * 1 | 

— retired; but had not been 
gone long, before I ſaw him return with 
r when he told me that he 


which I permitted him to conduct me 
out of the wood, took my leave of him, 
and preſently: rejoined her. 
Amelia was too angry with me to 
— — 
I had gi ven her, h (he expre 
— in the moſt-obligin * 
- but was ſoon pacified, when ſhe fo 
it was dane without deſgn, and I had 
been equally troubled on her account: 
and, indeed, my uneafineſs had been a 
ſufficient puniſhment for my indiſcre- 
tion, But I have troubled you too Jon 
with things of no conſequence ; and will 
ly add, that we made haſte to our 
2 and were driven home to break · 


Pray give my reſpe 


* 


As where due; and 
do me the juſtice to think me, dear Char- 
lotte, the ſincereſt and moſt affectionate 
of your friends, 4 $ * - y 

kno ©. FELICIA. 


7 - 


LETTER, II. 


rr. well my dear, you 


| be as merry as you will with m 
romantick adventure, as you are worm an 
to call it, I do not wonder at your laugh- 
wg at me, for I had ion e 

to foreſee 


a lady walking down the hill; on 


fairy land, that exiſts no where dat in | 


” . . | 


it : however, that could not 
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in my laſt may appear too trifling to de- 
ſerve your notice, I do not doubt but 1 
ſhall atone for the trouble I have given 
you in reading it, by deſcribing ſcenes 
more intereſting. | CH INN 
The perſon you are pleaſed; in the 
gaiety of your heart, to call fome ſylvan 
deity, who you ſuppoſe inhabits the en. 
chanting groves, the Arcadian ſcenes 
you ſay I have deſcribed, is a mere earthly 
ing, as very a mortal as you or 1; a 
the native beauties of this rural retreat, 
notwithſtanding what you are pleaſed to 
inſmuate to the contrary, are fo far from 
being heightened by my deſcription, that, 
were you with me, you would hardly 
think I had done juſtice. But 
while you are attracted by the charms of 
your young admirer'y dreſs and ſplendid 
equipage, and dazzled with the glitter 
or a court, no wonder you think theſe 
humbler ſcenes, theſe innocent and ſimple 
charms, which me, are almot 
wholly fictitious, and little elſe but the 
invention of a luxuriant fancy ſort of 


own imagination. | 
I ſaw the amiable youth I am now to 
deſcribe to you at church laſt Sunday, 
The moment I caſt my eyes upon him, 
I obſerved his fixed upon me; and, ts 
make an ingenuous confeſſion, I felt my 
heart inſtantly flutter with a agree- 
able emotion. I had for ſeveral days 
longed to ſee him; and could not now 
help feeling a ſecret joy at finding my 
wiſhes granted. But I obſerved, at the 
ſame time, that he was in no danger 
appearing ſingular by the regards he cat 
upon me; for as I was the gayeſt lady. 
in the whole aſſembly, eve y, as 
ſoon as I aroſe up, inceſſantly gazed at 
me, When the ſervice was over, I grew 
unpatient to know if he would ſpeak to 
me: I fancied he would; at leaſt, I 


woiſhed it. I ſaw him wait at the door 
Ia it with | 


pleature—and- went out 
with my aunt and couſins, filled with a 


may formidable idea of his perfeftions. But 


how was I mortified, after having 


| 


| 


be more 
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intolerable ! Not to ſay one civil thing to 
ul what ſtupidity ! If I had been ever 
ugly, be could have done no: more! 
ty, vhs aukward this fit of reſent- 


— may appear in me, eſpecially while 
1 e that I have my beart in my 


1 had really ſome 
1. or it. is certainly a plea- 
ſure in thinking ourſelves beloved by a 
man of ſenſe; and if I way not actually 
in love, I had a very great ambition to 
yu him ſo. He would have been a 

ble conqueſt ; and I ſhould 
L have thought his addreſſes a 
er 1 thaſe of a thouſand 
combs. 

The next day, however, 1 had the 
plcaſure of ſeeing him at my aunt's, and 
$0uld not help fla myſelf that 1 
2 the cauſe of his viſit. We had juſt 
; and Amelia, having taken up 

one _ the volumes of the Spectator, was 


wading the affecting ſtory of Incle and 
Arco, 


when he. entered the parlour; 
paying vs ſome compliments, ſeated 
f near. the door; deſiring, at the 
— time, that he might nat interrupt 
entertainment. As my couſin had 
n uſed to treat him Nich all imagin- 
able freedom, ſhe concluded her ſtory, 
uy we entered DI a converſation on 


. of ingratitudez a ſubjet᷑t — 
— you — 

J of dikovering the 4 
A has —— He card a thouſand 
things equally entertaining and inſtrue- 

2 — — his diſcourſe ad 

: m—_— at laſt my 


2 ſoon followed her. I was now in 
the molt defirable itumtion, and began 
to prepare myſelf for 2 conver- 
Nation infinitely more intereſting. But 
how how igconceivable, was my 
ae, to ind the perſen, who a minute 
re-entertained us with ſuch elegance 
of thought and expreſſion, inſtantly be- 
ome ſpeechleſs 1 After fixing his eyes 
upon me for ſome time, he aroſe; and, 
Lich an air chat expreſſed a tender difh- 


dance, changed his feat, and ſat near 


me ; but tall continued ſilent. — 
21 — 

ing ſoftneſs, were ſtill fixed upon 
than, wi 


oo N 24 


tha diſordered look, be caſt them 
10 the floor. I endeavoured. in uain to — d | 
reſume the converſation; be wplicd with 
| fork, A IIS 


ſuffer him to-proceed : his words faltered 
on his lps, and were uttered with ſo 
much con fuſion, that it was not difficult 
to obſerve the he had with his 


filly z would have ridi 
of foul; nay par — ry bu 
neſs, have diverted rſelf at 
a man ſo over- — 
to give ſuch proofs of his weakneſs be- 
fore yau-s. and, i ; 

more agreeably flatter 
give us a higher opinion 
tractions, than w ſee 
of Good-fenſe, and ſtrike 


— 


gaiety. uch 
weak than he, and could ret help pirying 
that modeſt di 


2 4 
. — of a bero in 


— nate rants = 
who woul perſuade me to — 


ieving he was dying at my feet, and 
2 his fate — ſmiles 
ar frowns, could have gi 


liberty to examine his perſon; 
made uſe af this nity of doing it 
with the utmoſt freedom ; and there- 
fore, without the leaſt flattery, I ſhall 
give you His itasfollows... 
You muſt know, then, that he is about 
twenty; and as to his ſtature, not d 
taller than Lam; which, by the way, is 


n 


| to be fix feet 


oß bis heart—a 


. r 


* 


ant 
 bour's abſence ; in which time I had not 
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| \ 
* 


Enel es ieren, Honky, th init 


ly traces of all that is humane, 


friendly, and benevolent,” mixed 


an'ehgaging mod and - fimplici 
e Na oe a Hat kus , 


and "Hangs in natural curls, which jaſt 


wack his ſhoulders!' As to his thoughts, 

they ſeem Hent on the improvement of 
his mind; and the love of truth and 
viftue—antiquated Rions '—are fo 

deeply impreſſed” there, that he ſeems to 

have very little idea of thoſt faticiec 
charts,” thoſe ' faſhionable” atcompliſh- 
ments, which are neceſſary to form the 

character of the fine an t nay, 

the aukward creature does not appear to 

wr the leaſt notion of the art of hand- 

ling a ſnuff· box with a grate ; does not 

wen know how to murder the reputa- 

tion of thoſe Who are abfent, or flatter 

thoſe that are preſent; and though he 

ſeems very afſidnous to pleaſe me, he has 

fot, I can tell you, had the complaifance 

tolet me know that he thinks T have 

more charms than his grandmother. 

You m_ now, my dear 2 -4 | 
gu to form what judgment you pleaſe 
2 me picture 1 hate 2 The 
modeſt ruſticity of my ſpark, fo "= 
different from the confident addreſſes 
the town beaux, muſt make him ſeem a 
very odd fort of a creature to you, who 
we ſo uſed te hear yourſelf praiſed in 
lofty trains, that you will, perhaps, be 
ſurprized that there ſnould be any other 
way of touching the heart. But, for my 
part, however ridiculous hit behaviour 
may appear to you, I cannot help telling 
you, that I found myſelf exceedingly 
moved with that tender diffidence and 
melting confuſion, which, in ſpite of him- 
lf; diſcovered what I am perſuaded he 
would yery gladly have concealed. His 
lence itſelf, adiled to the ſeveral tender 
emabions I obſerved in his countenance, 


\ 


* 


CHARLOTTE, "© 
he will have reſolution enough to un- 


durthen his heart to me. But, howeyer 
| you, ma paint 3's oy ws at this 
letter, dare fig you be pleaſed wi 


the confidence I repoſe in you, and wi 
the freſh aſſurances I make You of being, 


dear Madam, your moſt firicere, and 


65-374 1 638 Mp rom Bat 
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DAU cht 
Do not think there is any occaſot ts 
1 make an apology for ſending 50 
this fo ſoon after my laſt, though tar 
not yet received an #nſwer'to it. I kno 
you are always to hear from me y 


and therefore, without „I fol- 
low the dictates of my heart, wh ich lead 
me to communicate every 'thing to you 
that I have reaſon to flatter myfelf will 
be an agreeable amuſement. 27 bb 

A few days ago, my àunt. having en- 


gaged to ſpend a day or two with an 


elderly gentleman, who lives at a village 
a few miles diſtant from our houſe, t 
made me one of the 
cordingly ſet out in the coach. The old 
rn who expected us, met us with 
is pipe in his mouth, and, in an agree- 
able friendly manner, paid us the com- 
pliments of his houſe before we arrived 
at it; and then condutted us home, 
ſmoaking all the way at the coach - door. 
As ſoon as we entered his houfe, his 
unreſerved behaviour rendered his com- 
pany very diverting. He enlivened the 
converlation with abundance of merry 
ſtoriés, which his homourous and plea- 
ſant manner rendered vaſtly diverting * 
dut the worſt of our entertainment 
conſiſted in our being obliged to bear 


with the impertinence of an old maiden 


made ſome ſtrange advances in my heart; lady, the gentleman's ſiſter, who, out of 


and, to be fincers;" I do not know what 
ay be the effet of two or three more 
tender im zei. * * 
After this frank confeſſion, I know 
en are more inclined to laugh at me 
than ar Him. Do fo, if yon pleaſe; I 
ball find an opporrunity of * 
my turn. But to proceed. My 
at laſt rejoined vs, after half an 


me gallant thing ſaid to me, not a ſyl- 
uu that could tell be was my lover: 
declaration of this kind was per- 


. 


invelomary ; nor do I know ben 


: + *Þ FJ 


- 


an aﬀe&ation of extraordinary piety and 
prudence, joined to kn ankward air of 


over-{trained madeſty, aſſmed an au- 


thority that made her 
lous. Vou never, in 


ridicu- 
your. li , I dare 


ſay, 'beheld ſo compleat a prudes the 
| vous mſinuate that there 11 q 
meaning in the moſt innocemt” expreſy 


fronsj and would frequently ſet ps per 


- 


ſearching for an ingecem thought, 


where, I dare ſay, none but berfelf xt 


had any. 2 my the INE, 
company, from whom our: Sacetigus 
frieud often Ts arp rnd. 


of . 


party; and we ac- - 
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interrupting him, toſſing up her head, 


and giving him a look of ſupercilious 


diſdain, * I proteſt you makeme bluſh. 
'© Really you will oblige me to leave the 
© room.” But the belt of it was, that 
this gentleman's 2 was like ſome 
2 wit, with this difference only, 
that as nobody can ſee that but them - 
ſelves, ſo none · of the company could 
find him guilty of a want of decency, 


but this experienced maid. Beſides, her 


comments were an hundred times worſe 
than the text. She mult certainly have 
moſt fruitful invention, as well as a 
rery unchaſte caſt of mind; or elſe, I 
hink it hardly E that ſhe ſhould 
ſo very, intelligent, in things, which 
it is the greateſt glory of ladies in our 
circumſtances not to underſtand. Mo- 
deſty is the diſtinguiſhing virtue of our 
ſex;z nor can a gentleman violate it in 
our preſence without being guilty of an 
unpardonable rudeneſs; but this virtue 
will never teach us to torture words and 
ſyllables to make them ſpeak, a ſenſe of 
which the ſpeaker had not the leaſt idea. 
This would de to act entirely inconſiſt- 
ent with that love of decency to which 
we make pretenſions. ere 
But to return to our prude. You 
would have laughed to hear her (while 
with an air of the moſt ridiculous aftec- 


t averſion for the naſty filthy crea- 
tures, the men. She is {urprized that 
our ſex can be ſo impudent as to marry. 
And though ſhe has had the greateſt and 


hc ſhe drew up her mouth) expreſs , 


- moſtadvantageous offers, (which, by the 


way, her ſmall remains of beauty and 
ſenſe, would not tempt one to believe) 
the could never, be 
much as to think wit 

odious things. , 
Severe as this lady was upon the old 


patience on the 


N e was not much behind 


rin his replies, in which he raillied 

her ſo agreeably, that I could almoſt 

give her impertinence on account of 
the 7 [ͤ remarks it occaſioned. 


s ſoon as dinner was over, ſhe be- 


neſs. and depravity of human nature; 
which opened the way for abundance of 
out ſcandal and pious defamation, 
id as this gave her a happy occaſion- 
mentioning, by way of illuſtration, 


e real qr imaginary vices of her neigh- 
bourhsod, t ſeemed to talk on this 


- 


* 


had happened within her notice. Elated 


with the 


Fata upon ſo 


gan with a ſevere cenſure upon the weak - | 


an unuſual ſatis faction. 


FELICIA-TO CHARLOTTE: 
© Fie, fie!* would ſhe frequently cry, 


immaculate foul tri 


the crimes of the multitude, and ne 


her look down upon them with a ſacred 
indignation. Every foible was 


ſented in the moſt glaring light, . 
reaſon given for all the accidents which 


moſt pompons ideas of her own 
ſpotleſs virtue,. ſhe pretended to know 
why one was thrown from his horſe, why 


another was robbed, or another dange. 
rouſly, ill of a fever; and pointed out 


the reſpetive crimes which were the 
cauſe of each difaſter ; while her misfor- 
tunes, on the contrary, were only the 
trials of an indulgent Providence. 

hat an admirable artifice to extinguiſh 
the generous impreſſions of humanity, 
and to render the heart inſenſible to pity! 
to blot out all the traces of the Deity, 
and ſtamp the brute on the reaſonable 
ſoult But what, if poſſible, added to 
the cruelty and inhumanity of her flan- 
ders was, her indirect igfinuations, art- 
fully mixed with a pretended air of 
friendſhip; which were a greater inſult 


on thoſe ſhe aſperſed than her more open 


invectives. Alas! .cried te; with a 
ſigh, * who would think that my dear 
© friend--I won't mention ber name; 
my regard for her will not ſuffer me 
to do that; but ſhe does not live many 
doors from us—I ſay, who would 
* think that ſo fine a lady, with ſucha 
* modeſt and artleſs , was not as 
« perfect in her virtue as ſhe is in the 
* ſymmetry of her perſon! But I am 
glad ſhe has kept her folly to herſelf; 
and indeed am too much her friend 
ever to divulge it. I have heard, in- 
ueed, a little whiſper—but no matter 
what they ſay of her: 1 hope it only 
proceeds from malice and ill- nature. 
* © fe! how can people ſlander one 
© another at this rate l to be ſure, it is 
© very wicked of them,” N 

. © Yes, doubtleſs, Madam, replied 
the old gentleman, interrupting her with 
a ſneer j * we know you are very ſenſi- 
© ble of themalignity of this crime. 
Here he winked at my aunt, ſhrugged 
up his ſhoulders, and ſhe proceeded== 
©. Yes, Heaven knows ſlander is my aver- 
© ſion,” reſumed ſhe, * and I would not, 
© forthe world, be guilty of it. What 
© if ſhe is not ſolepder as ſhe uſed tobe; 
© ſhe may be.troubled with the droply, 
. E love to put the belt con · 
© ſtruction upon ev ing... 

. Slender! Madam,” replied * 


# 


\ / 
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fiend, ſmiling with an air of indigna - ſome of the molt fender ſentiments, 1 
on; * I ſaw that lady yeſterday, and could not help regarding the prude as a. 
upon my word 1 never beheld a finer monſter, and entering into the injured 
- © ſhape, or a more eaſy air; I could lady's ſufferings, with a very different 
' not help taking particular notice of kind of indignation. The affront was 
her. How! Sir, cried ſhe, with a become wo nearer and more ſenſible 
look that expreſſed her difappointment than it was before. And indeed, nothing 
and confuſion; © I am perſuaded you but my regard for peace could have 
| 4 don't know who I mean.'— Yes, prevented my cautioning her, whom I 
© Madam, I do," returned he; and now' conſidered. as my friend, againſt 
© between you and I, however you con- one who could ſtab with a ſmile, and 
© ceal names, you are always fure to ſting the perſon ſhe hugged to her bo- 
point your invectives in ſuch a man- ſom. Lucius, for that is the youn 
ner, chit nobody can miſtake the per- gentleman's name, ſaluted my aunt and 
© ſon they are levelled at. This ſhew couſins with an air the moſt free and 
of friendſhip'is only a pretence, a ſpe- engagingz but when he came to me, 
© cious artifice to waund the deeper. methought a timorous confuſion render - 
Don't you think, ladies, continued ed his compliments hardly intelligible, 
he, turning to us, that my ſiſter, with However, he took a chair, when the 
© her white unſullied virtue, muſt appear old ſquire, with his uſual freedom, 
to great advantage, while ſhe is fur- cried out, at the ſame time taking hipa 
© rounded: by ſuch a black neighhour- by the hand, Well, my young 2 
| hood? How beautiful muſt a ſwan * loſopher, I am heartily glad to fee 
©Jook in the midſt of a flock of ravens! © you. Here is a lady in company has 
She was now as red as fire, and was * been degrading human nature moſt 
doubtleſs going to make a ſevere reply, * unmercifully; and has even aſſerted 
when, to my no ſmall ſatisfaftion, the * that we have all a natural 4 N 
converſation was diverted by a gentle- to commit the blackeſt crimes, Ods . 
man's entering the room, with a young my — if I had been able 3» have 
lady of genteel a rance,. and a perſon man an argument againſt her on 
— vrepolſeſs every one ER © ſuch a difficult tubje, I ſhould have 
fayour, Our good-natured prude ſeemed thought myſelf obliged to vindicate the 
* 
c 
0 
4 
c 
c 
ce 
* 


2 little confounded at their preſence; but * honour of my own ſpecies ; but no 
ſoon recovering herſelf, ran to embrace you are here, you muſt een do it for 
the lady, with ſuch an appearance of * me, I am not willing to think myſelf a 
incerity, that I began to think her more *© villain, nor would I maintain. ſuch an 
capable of friendſhip*than 1 had before ill Nee of my friends; but have you 
imgined ; but while ſhe was laviſhing reſolution enough, my boy, to vin- 
upon this ſtranger the moſt ardent ca- * dicate your own ſentiments when they 
reſſes, and with an exceſs of complai- *©* oppoſe thoſe of the ladies? . 
fance, thanking her for her viſit, my” Ves, Sir,) returned” he, fwiling, 
zunt told me, that this was the lady ſhe © when their honour is to be ſupported ; 
lad a minute before ſo cruelly aſperſed * but I hope there are none here that 
under the character of a friend. © have really ſuch unworthy thoughts 
"All this while I had not taken notice of themſelves and us, For my part, 
of the gentleman who was brother to continued he, with an air ectly 
this injured lady; but when he was come graceful, © I think there can't be a 
= us, I was ſeized with a ſudden greater reflefion on the Author of Na- 
of joy at ſeeing him the amiable ture, on his wiſdom and goodneſs, on 
_=_ F deſcribed to vou in my laſt. * his youu purity, than this opinions 
you can't imagine what an effe& © which at once. renders man an obje& 
this diſcovery had upon me: the mo- of deteſtation and abhorrence, and his 
ment T talt my eyes upon his ſiſter, and Creator unworthy the title of the Fa- 
conkdered her as a lady vilely ſlandered * ther of his rational creation: a title 
by the perſon who was now embracing which reflects a glory upon our ſpe- 
her, I could not, at firſt, forbear taking * cies, and which ſprings from the moſt 
: her ml apaintt the prude, and being *. reſplendent as well as endearing at- 
highly offended at her hypoeriſy; but, tribute of the Deity, 0 - * 
now'when T conſidered her as the ſiſter If we ne ſurvey the, firſt 
lis engaging youth, for whom I ft * impreſſions of 5 Lake or 
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_ © are on the fide of virtue. 
"© of the infant no ſooner begins to 


12 TELICIA: To CHARLOTTE; 


of our paſſions, we ſhall find that thoſe 
© propenſities which are not acquired, 
g The mind 


© open and expand, than he feels the 
* dawn of reaſon : the bright radiant 
« ſtream of heavenly light pours into 
© his foul, and he ſees at once the natu- 
© ral deformity of ſome actions, and the 
© native charms and intrinſick lovelineſs 
© of othets. But even before reaſon can 


© take place, and while this reſplendent - 


ray of the Deity. is too glimmeriug to 
direct him in the paths of truth and 
virtue, he feels within him an internal 


© and moral ſenſe, which diſtinguiſhes 


© between virtue and vice, beauty and 


© deformity, harmony and diſcord. He 


cis delighted with ſtriking colours; he 
© is charmed with the melting warbling 


of a well-touched inſtrument ; he 1s 


c terrified with the braying of an aſs, 


© a ſhriek, or a clap of thunder, But, 


s whence can ariſe theſe various ſen- 
* ſations of pleaſure, or of pain? 
s Whence can ſpring theſe early ideas 
* of harmony, proportion, and beauty, 
© if they are not founded in the conſti- 


4 tution of nature, if there is not an in- 


A ternal ſenſe, a natural taſte by which 
© they are qualified to diſcerb them? 


© Virtue js the muſick of the ſoul, the 


* barmony of the paſſions ; it is the or- 
+ der, the ſymmetry, the interior beauty 
of the mind; the ſource of the trueit 
pleaſures, the fountain of the ſublim- 
« eſt and moſt perfect happineſs. . But 


let us have recourſe to nature, and ſee 


if this be pot the caſe, How early 
© does the little creature feel ſentiments 
* of gratitude in return for the tender 
* care of it's nurſe! How early is it in- 


© tendered by the ſocial affeftions of pi-, 


ty and compaſſion? And how pleaſing- 
# ly does every natural guſh of ſoft affec- 
tion ſwell it's breaſt, and pour from 
it's pretty eyes! But why does it ex- 
* perience. theſe tender feelings of the 
* {oul? Fox what reaſon does the un- 
taught mind ſtart back from ſpeRacles 
4 of violence and horror? Why is it 
© moved with pity? Why is it ſhocked 


* and wounded ? Why does it bleed at 


© miſeries jn which itſelf has no imme- 
+ diate concern? Is it not becauſe it is 
* naturally virtuous, naturally com- 
* paſſionate and ſympathiling ?* 
What a delightful repreſentation,” 
cried Amelia, with an expreſſive ſmile, 
have you given us of human nature! 


e 


— 
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diſcourſes we daily hear of the wretch- 
© edneſs and deformity of all the race of 
Adam! Too many of our clergy ſeem 
* to take a peculiar pleaſure in 23 
ing mankind, as if they thought there 
vas no other way of exalting the De- 


ity, chan by debaſing his offspring: 


© and this they do by repreſenting us as 
born in guilt, and naturally incapable 
© of performing the leaft - (04 either 
« virtuous in itſelf or acceptable to our 
Maker. It is very true,“ replied 
my aunt; but, in my opinion, nothin 
© can be more mjurious to the cauſe 4 
virtue than ſuch falſe repreſentations. 
For my part, as I have carefully at- 
tended to the actions and behaviour of 
children, in their moſt early infancy, 
I can fay from experience, that I have 
never beheld the ſeaſt traces of this 
natural turpitude, which is the ſubje&. 
of ſo many pompous harangues; but 
as I cannot be ſuppoſed to have car- 
ried my reflections of this kind ſo far 
as Lucius, who, 1 find, has made.this 
ſubject his dug: I ſhall defire him to 
run through the moſt particular of 
thoſe vices which are ſuppoſed to Jurk 
in our hearts, in order to ſhew that 
they have no real exiſtence in the cou- 
© ſtitution of our nature. But what you | 
© have ſaid, Sir, added ſhe, addrefh 
herſelf to Lucius, © brings to wy mi 

© a circumſtance, which may farther il- 
4 2 your opinion of the moral 
© ſenſe, and prove by a familiar in- 
6 ſtance, that it is really founded pn na · 
© ture, and not merely a plauſible re- 
©. preſentation of what we wiſh 10 be 
* true. But, not to keep you any long», 
er in ſuſpence: ſome years ago, 28 

© was at work in my parlour next the 
© hall, I was alarmed at hearing ſome- 
© body fall down ſtairs; and my daugh- 
© ter Polly giving a ſhriek at the ſame 
time, I ran in a terrible fright to aſſiſt .. 
my child. But, with what ſurprize 

© was I ſeized, to ſee, inſtgad of her, a 
young man whom I had entertained 
* the day befor lying upov the floor, 


- 


'© who aroſe the moment IFnteret the 


© hall! The dear little creature, who 
© had been the inſtant before at play, 
*. ſtood ſpeechleſsz ſhe was ſtruck with 
© compaſhon ; her lips were, pal her 
* cheeks were wet with tears, her joints 
* trenibled. I preſſed ber to tell me 
hat was the matter, but could ob- 
© tain no other anſwer than—-The man 


the man! In ſhort, ber whole ſoul was 


* in ſuch an agony, that it w"_ 


account tor this tender flow of bene- 
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ume before I brought her to herſelf. Nou muſt permit me, Madam. to 
This ſtory; I allure you, is fact; and diſſent from your opinion, replies: the 
© ] would defire this lady, if ſhe can, to engaging Lucius with a imile; f and I 
* think I am able to prove that nature, 
« yolence and compaſſion in a child of * who has ſo early prejudiced the foul on 
« thiez years old: au age in which ſhe her- the ſide of virtue, has not thrown in 
ſelf muſt allow, that reaſon could have amongſt her ta vours any of thoſe bale- 
no ſhare in the emotions of her heart.” + tul ingredients you mention. We re- 
Really, Madam, replied the relti- * ceive nothing from the hands of the 
ious prude, in a peeviſh tone, I am * Supreme Being that is nor hike himſelf, 
© aſtoniſhed to hear you. I thought you perfectiy good; nothing that he might 
© had been more orthodox than to aſſert * not communicate contiſtent with his 
© ſuch ſtrange opinions, I am wy to infinite benevolence: and therefore all 
« ſee that your tondnels for your child I can grant is, that this moral ſenſe, © 
has ſuch an unhappy effect, as ta thut like the light. of reaſon, is not in every 
your eyes againſt the truths of our * ens dent ſtrong, refined and deli- 
© religiuns I will warrant you 'now © © cate, though it is in all capable of di- 
you don't believe original fin, Don't * refting to the puriuit of is ami- 
ve ſee every where the perverſeneſs of * able and po worthy. As to the | f 
children? But to be ſure you won't * perverſeneſs of children, their lyin [> 
© ſee it—you don't know that they are pride, and whatever elſe you are plead. 4 
© given to lying, pride, and every vice | 
© they are capable of committing, One * eaſily accounted or. They have not. 
© would think that experience alone only ill ex«mples, but are taught to be 
* would be ſufficient to let us ſee that © vicious. Pains are taken to make them 
© they are naturally wicked. Alas! ſoz and the fond mother, without de- 
continued the, with a ridiculous whine, * fign, acts as if ſhe laboured to eraſe 
and at the ſame time ſhaking her head, * out of it's mind the pure impreſſions 
© thiſe are proud thoughts; it is but too * of nature“. But I thall leave. this 
© true, that our nature is ſadly deprav- fſubject, and endeavour to prove, that 
ed, and that we are naturally inclined * the ſeveral vices laid to our charge 5 
to all manner of crimes.” * have not their ſource from nature. 


* The judicious Mr. Locks conſiders this ſubject ip a very particular manner, If we 

© look into the common management of chilaren,* ſays he, © we ſhall have reaſon to 

© wonder that there are any footſteps of virtue left in the wrd. What vice can be named | 
-* which parents do not ſeaſon them with, and drop into them the feeds of, as ſoon as * 
* they are capable to receive them? 1 don't mean by the examples they give, which is 

© encouragement enough; but that which I weuld take notice of here, is the downright 

© teathing them vice. Give mea Glow, and I will beat bim, is a leſſun which moſt child- 

* ren hear every day: this naturally fixes in their minds principles of revenge, They are 
taught to be proud of their cloaths long be fore they put them on, and to treat with con- 

© tempt and inſolence all who are not ſo well dreſſed as they; by which they render their 

© hearts obdurate, and root out their natural ſentiments of pity, Lying and equivocationa 
ate put into the mouths of young people, and commended in children, whilſt they are 
"for their parents advantage. Their minds are enervated by flattery, and luxury of every 
kind, Ws my yourg maſter a little out of order, the queſtion is, Mbut will my dear earP _ 

* What ſhall I get for thee? Every body s lavention is ſet on work ta find out ſomething _ 

© luſcious and delicate endugh to prevail over the want of appetite, which nature has wiſ 

* ordered in the beginning of diſtempers, to prevent their increaſe. fle had the will , 

* of his maid before he could ſpeak or go; he had the maſtery of bis patents ever ſince he 
© could prattie 3 and why, now he is grown up, an4 is ſtronger and wiſer than lie was then, 
- © muſt he be reſtrained and curbed ? If his defires carry him to wine and women, th 

f are objects as ſuitable to the longing of one of more years, as what he cried for, whitn 
* little, were to the inclinations of a child.“ See Locke on Education, page 34-45. 
But innumerable are the methods of inftilling vice into the flexible mind of infants 
ir rewards render them incorrigibly obſtinate, their puniſhments make impreflions. ne» 

Ver to be eraſed. The bobgoblin is ever after a ſubjeQ of texyory and the poor unhappy © - 
Wretcb,,who was to tale them away wuben they were naughty, has fixed Par a contempt 

ind averſian ſor objects of miſery and diſtreſs, The Editor, N 


ed to lay to their charge, they are 
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14 
« Avarice, with all it's black attend - 
© ants, is confeſſedly a crime of old age, 


© and ſeldom atrives at maturity till ac- 


« companied with grey bairs : nor can it 
have the leaſt foundation in the conſti- 
tution of our frame, ſince it can only 
© be compleated by time, and a conſtant 
« war with ourſelves. Every object of 
real miſery, every inſtance of virtue in 
« diſtreſs, demands our relief with fuch 
© a forcible eloquence, that we are ob- 
© liged to ſtruggle with ourſelves in or- 


der to ſuppreſs our riding compaſſion. 


© The natural relays of the heart, 


© which on theſe occaſions prompt ev 


© man to pity, cannot be eraſed without 


* a degree of ſeii-denialz a violence to 
© reaſon, a violence to all the remains of 
* - humanity. __ | 

As to lewdneſs, nature muſt utterly 
« diſclaim it. What man, that has the 
jeaſt remains of generofity, the leaſt 
* ſenſe of pity, would not ſhudder at the 
* thought of betraying the Jovely inno- 
© cent to guilt, and ſhame, and infamy ? 
What man, that has not loſt all t 
© ſenſe and underſtanding of a man, all 
© the ſoft and noble impreiſions of hu- 
© manity, and who was one ſtep above 
n brute, would heſitate for a moment 
* whether he ſhould bridle or indulge an 
© ;nclination, when the dreadful conſe- 
© quence lies ſo plainly before him— 
* where miſery, inevitable miſery, muſt 
attend the partner of his pleaſures? 

© But this is not all: we have not 
only a moral ſenſe, but a paſſion adapt- 


ed to reſtrain our defires, and reduce 


them within proper bounds ; a paſſion 
© ſaited to ſoften and reform our minds, 
« by inſpiring the tendereſt, moſt noble 
and delicate ſentiments.” Here, giv- 
ing me a look, he coloured, and at the 
ſame time ſuffered a ſigh to eſcape him; 


but immediately endeavouring to recover 


himſelf from his confuſion, which he 
ſtrove in vain to conceal, he reſumed 
But the force of love almoſt every one 
« has expetienced.\—" Ay, ay, cried 
the old gentleman, laughing; * and I 
don't queſtion but every one here has 
© felt it's power. For my part, When 1 
© was a young man, I was a perfect in- 
< amorato,'—" Was you ſo?* cried the 
old maid: * therefore, becauſe you were 


«* fach a fool, you muſt think, to be 


« ſyre, that I have been ſo too. No, 
« Sir, I affure you I was never guilty of 
4 that weakneſs.— If love, Madam, 


- weakkneſs,“ replied Lucius with 


* 
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ſome warmth, it is at leaſt the nobleſt 
« weakneſs we are liable to. Love fe- 
* fines and humanizes the mind, gives 
© a delicacy to our conceptions, and 
renders us incapable of injuring, even 
in thought, the dear object of our ſoft 
affections: and, in fine, is a noble 
counterpoiſe to thoſe defires which 
Providence has wilely given us, as it 
is directly calculated to prevent their 
carrying us beyond the bounds of rea- 
lon and virtue, So the pleaſing ties 
of friendſhip, mutual affection, and 
publick-ſpiritedneſs, whoſe charms are 
almoſt univerſally felt, are an addi. 


tional guard againſt our degeneratin 
_ * x , and ſelsch ant 
mals. | 


© But as we |fave all theſe ſtrong in- 
citements to virtue, it may be aſked, 
Why there is ſuch a great degree of 
vice in the world? I anſwer, that it is 
owing to education; the continual © 
temptation of preſent and ſenſible ob · 
jets, and the powerful force of ex- 
ample. Theſe ſuſpend the generous and 
© kindly impreſſions of humanity, pe- 
* trify the tender heart, and make vs 
* ſhut our eyes and ears to pity.”  - 
Here our old friend, who for ſome 
time ſeemed loſt in the pleaſure this con- 
verſation had given him, finding Lucius 
had done, aroſe up in a kind of extaſy, 
when holding his pipe in his hand, he 
cried out in a theatrical tone _ 


„We are by nature virtuous, by nature 
<4 —_— humane, AY 4 
»Till ſel aſſions chill our yo . 
= feQions, "7 
& And freeze the tender heart to icy bard- 
« neſs: | 
„ No more diſtreſſed Virtue ſwells our 
© breaſts; 5 | 
© No more we melt at others wants, and feel 
« Thoſe foreign cares with painful friendly 
— « ſmart 
«© And ſoft compaſſion. The inward ſtrugzle 
« o'er, 
c The conqueſt gained by the dire fury Vice, 
„ With Meduczan power we're chang d to 
« ſtone, | 


4 To lifeleſs, ſenſeleſs ſtone.” 


Here, in the height of his rhapſody, he 

ſtruck his pipe againſt the table, with a 

violence that made it fly into twenty 

pieces. The oddneſs of this whimſical | 
viour made us immediately burſt 

out a laughing, and in a moment dif- 


that thoughtful air that our long 
* _ — 


FELICIA TO 
over our faces. ; 

I don't know, my dear Charlotte, 
what idea this conv 
of this. amiable thz nor can 1 tell 
how you will like his ſentiments; bat 
this I am ſure of, that you are very much 
obliged to me for being at all this pains 
in tranſeribing, what perhaps only my 
eſteem for the ſpeaker made me fancy 
ſomething curious : though you, per- 
haps, may think it hardly worth — 
notice. You imagine now that I have 
a YV extraordin memory; 

. to hag 5 570 I bs done little 
more than tranſcribe what my aunt pre- 
vailed upon Lucius to give her afterwards 
in writing upon the ſubject; which he 
might eaſily recolle&, as he was the chief 
ſpeaker, and the ſentiments entirely his 


But all this while I had no oppor- 
tunity of a moment's ſeparate conver- 
ſation with this engaging young gentle- 
man: my heart — to be entertained 
with a more inter 
| | that would have been infinitely more 
delightful to me than the molt refined 
ſpeculations, though accompanied with 

the charms of eloquence, all the ftrik - 
ing graces which attended his manner of 
—_— hiinſelf. And I freely con- 
fels, that I could not help thinking him a 
little tedious, though my reaſon. aſſented 
to every thing he ſaid. But when he 
had done, the approbation he received 
from almoſt all the company, ſo agree 
ably flattered my eſteem, or, if you inſiſt 
upon it, I will lay my love, that I never 
experienced half the delight, when in 
my vaineſt moments I have liſtened to 
be flattering praijes of my admirers. 

tit is time to conclude this long let- 
ter, and therefore I ſhall only add, that 
I am yours, Kc. 


. 


_ FeLicta. 


LETTER V. 


MY DRAR CHARLOTTE, | 
Hs W inimitably pretty is your way 
of raillery! I couldnot read your 
letter without breaking off at leaſt half 
adozen times tc laugh at-your whimſical 
Conceits. But however, you are never 
- likely to ſee my in lawn fleeves, 
though you ſay there needs little more 
wan for him to mount the roſtrum to 
obtain them. What a groteſque figure 


— 


CHARLOTTE. ; 


tion will give you 


ing ſubject; a ſub- 


"x 5 


have you drawn of a ng congrogd- 
tion honing to his Dar, ile the foul 
of muſick d wells upon his tongue, and 


all the ladies, charmed with his = 
accents, ſurrender up their hearts, as 

do, to the enchanting force of pleaſing 
ſounds and graceful action. Was that 


the caſe, I am of your mind, Mat amidtt | 


ſuch a number of competitors, I might 
ſtrive ia vain to charm him; and there- 
fore, was there any danger of his enter- 
ing into holy orders, I ſhould certainly 
uſe, all the influence I have over him to 
prevent a ſtep that you fay would be ſo 
dreadfully fatal to my own repoſe. But, 
raillery apart, I will now return to my 


In the evening we left our 
hoſpitable friend, and returned "home 
without Lucius's having am opportunity 


of ſaying one tender thing to me; but 


his eyes, however, were leſs reſerved, 


and methought entertained me with a 


language that I could eaſily underſtand. 
© Ah! how much I love!” cried they. 


wich a ſoft timldity ; at leaft I fancied 


fo: whilſt an artleſs, ſparkling glance 
of mine, in ſpite of myſelf, re — 
* How much am I pleaſed that you ſhould 
do ſol' I know you can't keep your 
countenance at this mute kind of diſ- 
courſe; but really I am perſuaded that it 
was very intelligible to us both, ugh 
it was io precipitate that nobody in 
room could take notice of it. Wh 
ſhould we diſguiſe our hearts, and teach 
our looks a reſerve that we are far from 
feeling? Theſe little arts ſhoi:1d never 


be uſed to a man of ſenſe and merit; as 


for the reſt, we ought to have no care 
about them. Nor indeed nted I bluſh to 
own, that this filent intercourſe of ſouls 
gave me more pleafure than Lever re- 
ceived ftom any of my conqueſts. There 
is ſomething noble in charming a youth 
of ſuch exalted perfections; and, how- 


ever inſenſible we may be when attacked 


by the impextinence of a fop, or a cox- 
comb, it would prove a want of the moſt; 
laudable ambition not to be elated here. 
where fine ſenſe, virtue, and an agree- 
able perſon, are ſo charmingly united, 

* As ſoon as we were ſeated in the coach, 


4 
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ſtart; one would be almoſt tempted to 


think you in love. Come, rouze your- 


© ſelf out of this reverie, and let us enjoy 


the benefit of your company. How do 
you like Lucius :! Like him!” repli - 
ed I, with a bluſh; * why, I don't know; 
pretty well.'—+ She is thinking, per- 
* haps, of her friends in town, cried 
my aunt; or is it really this gentleman 
that employs your thoughts? added 
the, addreſſing herſelf to me. Lucius 
is a very * man; and had he 
an eſtate. any way equal to his merit, 
* I could not wiſh you a greater ha 

« pineſs than to have him for a huſband. 
I was not tiinking of a huſband, 
Madam, replied I, with as uncon- 
cerned an air as poſſible; * but has he 


* only a ſmall fortune then? Pray what 


* js his family.? I ſuppoſe you can give 
me a geilen 3 * 14% Tn 
was ſpoke with an aching heart oppreſſed 
with fears; for I could not help being 
alarmed at the very gy 9g of a diſpa- 
rity of circumſtances; for though we 
may have ever ſo little ambition our- 
ſelves, our friends have always a great 
deal for us, and perhaps are apt to car 

it a little too far, They do pot think 
as we do,.and are almoſtalways blind to 
merit when unattended with riches: for 
as they ſincerely wiſh us every bleſſing, 
they cannot hear to think of our want. 
ing ſo eſſential a one as that on, which 
depends, in a great meaſure, the repu- 
tation, the eaſe, the honouts of life; the 
molt. conſpicuous and dazzling advan- 


Es. . 4 
My aunt, without any heſitation, re- 
plied—* My dear, you are in the right; 


Il have been perfectly ↄcquainted with 


* Lucius's family for many years, and 


am very able to give vou their hiſtory. 


% 
* 


His father was born to a ſmall eftate; 
« but what made this a real misfortune 
* was, that the very means which re- 
duced his patrimony, gave him diſ- 
* politions which rendered it the more 


difficult to ſupport himſelf in the nar- 


* row bounds that were allotted him. 
He was educated amidſt a round of 
© pleaſure, and ſaw nothing but luxury 
and extravagance from his moſt early 
« infancy. 


father, and which have ſince had the 
«© ſame effect with reſpett to his own fa- 
* mily. When he was between twenty 
« and thirty, he paid his addreſſes to a 
< young lady, who, beſides a conſider - 


e imbibed the ſame deſires 
© which had almoſt been the ruin of his 


ahle fortune, and much beauty, had 
© a ſweetneſs of ſoul which gave a luſtue 
.* t6 every other perfection. This was 
© ſpread over her countenance, and ap- 
0 PR perfectly conſpicuous in ey 
look and every action. In thort, 
* ſoon gained her affections, and, with 
© the conſent of her friends; married her. 
Poor woman! how much do 1 pity 
her! He no ſooner got her fortune in 
© his, own: hands, but, in ſpite of his 
0 good ſenſe, (for this muſt be allowed 
© him) he reſumed thoſe expenſive diver- 
* hons which he had before been obliged 
to lay aſide for want of the means of 
© ſupporting them. The pleaſures of the 
'© bottle, harſe-races, gaming, have ever 
ſince taken up all his time; while his 
poor lady is treated with a barbarovs 
contempt and inſolence; a cruel re. 
ward for her generoſity in giving up 
her eſtate to him without reſerve. But 
his ſon and daughter, far from fol 
lowing his example, ſhun the conta- 
gion of his vices as they would a peſti. 
ence; and for their ſakes, as well as 
their mother's, I ſhall forbear giving 
a particular account of his debauches 
and irregularities, - Alas! how un- 
happy, howdoubly unhappy, muſt ſuch 
a parent be, who meets with the keen- 
eſt reproach even from the virtues of his 
children! How miſerable muſt that man 
be, if he has the leaſt ſenſe of inge 
nuity, to find himſelf the diſgrace 
of thoſe whom nature hath render- 
© ed dear ta him! an object of 'ſhame 
and pity to his own offspring! They 
* love the man, though they deteſt his 
* vices; and give him their affection, 
* though they are conſtrained to with- 
© hold from him their eſteem.—“ But, 
© dear Madam, cried I, with the tears 
ſtanding in my eyes, which the darkneſs 
of the evening, however, concealed from 
obſervation, * how does: this admirable 
lady ſupport this complicated diſtreſs? | 
Can ſhe have any tenderneſs for fuck 
a huſband? One would think a con- 
duct like this would undoubtedly ex- 
tirpate all the ſofter paiſions from her 
breaſt; and leave no room for any thing 
but hatred and contempt. What othet 
return can be made to ingratitude and 
cruelty ?* | 
No, my dear, replied my aunt, 
£ you horn much too mean an opinion of 
© this lady's neſs. There are very 
© few in hi — 2n indeed, whe 
_ © would not fly out into the greateſt ex + 
"pb 8 s trayagances , 
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rRreiaA To end. 
nomeaſures with 


trüb and keep 

Z 75 man who behaved with I6 little te. 
cd to the happineſs of his fimi 
ey would ul mf the houſe, 1 whenever 


preſent," an almoſt 5 err of 
A or, at le „ wou 
7 8 of p 


his 
. (es an allies. Bur e, On the 12 
„led by the ſweytneſs of her tem- 
"has endeavoured to make him * 
8 ie of the baſeneſs of his condu 
C e ſhewing berſelf wor 
is eſteem. She 3 him ſtill, in 
his cruelty; and, I dare f; SID 
c „ebe e happy if the fs of her 
' eſtate wouJd recover his heart; even 55 
By wobtafu this bleſſing they were red 
to a Rate of meannels and n. 
© She has too much ſenfe not to 
' that quarreliing and ill humour, from 


. ould greatly increaſe his averſiot 
1 7. ole only widen debrejcatwech 
| but de attended wich the m 
' = effects with ref] 
* children; fince it would inf allibly wea- 
© ken their natural avthori over _ 
© make them divided, and L 
ners in their, e diſcards 3 l and, 
* eſpecially while they PBs 
8 raw their bY A Bion kr 
che man ſhe loved move dearly tha 
{ herſelf, and who, notwithſtanding 
vill conduct, had a right to their duti- 
ful obedience. Had this been the caſe, 
* it is eaſy to ſee the fatal conſequences 
chat would undoubtedly have follow- 
ed, nat the leaſt of which would have 
© been a want of education, a diſregard 
ef all inſtruction, and their being de- 
* prived of thoſe jutt principles of virtue 
and honour, which raiſe the man aboye 
the brute, and render him worthy of 
like character of à rational and ſocial 
being : for they would probably have 
. * Uſtegarded the advice of thoſe whoſe 
„Varrel: gave them perpetual uneaſi- 
* neſs. But this ainjable lady's pru- 
„ dence is viſible in nothing more than 
* inconeealing the follies of dert huſband, 
* which ſhe does with as much care as if 
* they-were more immediately her own. 


* foibles, not © 
ek And I think 
Oy ies, mr 
A an upk! or diſreſpeFt- 

ful word-of him. 


1 What an admirable charafter, Ma- 
| No _rephed I, have you given us 
1 — lady ä 


% 


* She endeavaurs to hide even his leaſt 
nly from ber children, 


+a 


would moſt women find thernſelves — 


2 tender of their h 


x 
i is 
W 
's 
* 
< 


7 


4 
4 
* 


8 —— a load of dif 
© felf ; for 


2 


* 
« 


to their 
75 returned my aunt; * and 


4 
4 
1 
'c 


out to a conſiderable length, took uur 
time till we arrived at m 8 


= — 


« reputations! With what 
heard a lady, otherwiſe 
expati iate for an hour together 


in — 


little trifling domeſtick quarrels — 
have ha 


ppened between herſelf and 
conſort! How e _ 4 


married women dwell 
ſatisfuction upon thoſe vices 
„ prodence alone, without the the af 
gree of love, ought" to teach them 
18 For a woman always ſtands 


* - 


in ſome in the ſame light with 
her hy! — and the cannot certainly 
make famous, without 


u I. 
will alwa 


to imagine, 8 ſhe he — 
1 of ſome imprudence, which tie 
not diſcover, that gave riſe to the 


vices and injuries eb eu- 
claims againt. N 


© You are much in the right, my p 
ih very 1A 
to hear you have ſuch. juſt ſentiments, 


ſince 1 hope they will a ould e. 


own cohdir, if ever you ſhould 
This converſation; which . 


cit eumſtances to gelte it.“ 


'T muſt not omit one parti 
indeed is too ble for eto" Fen- 
cral; which was, that Lei and is 


fiſter had each of them à fortuſi 
thouſand pounds left them by a relati6f, 
who'died a few months ago. 


of five 


You fee, Madam, with what end. 


dence I lay open the 'diſadvantipe6iis 
circumſtances of a family in wg: 


pineſs I intereſt myſelf 5 and can I give 


you a more convineing 
cerity of my friendſhip? 


withſtanding his natural generoſity, a 


tenderneſs 


or me, wil never, I am 


afraid, conſent to my entering into 
alliance ſo extfemely beneath hat 
fortune may ſeem to require. : — 4 


at the thoy 


A 


may be miſtaked. 


tof dilobliging him; and 
Freſalva hate ver it coſt me, to ch 
myſelf” to his will. Howe ve#e,-L 
It is poſſible that'a 
roſpe& of my happmeſs may — 
| Il conſideration of wr intereſts ard 


advantages. 


troubling 


Forgive me now, 


. can, for 
you with thele melancholy 


thoughts, which 1 endeavour in vain to 


ſuppteſs. While * is the * 


, you 
300 


1 roof of the fin- , 
y father; not. : 


: oſs pardonable than 
ſince the one bly 
| you ſmile at leaft, nerd cy 
tan have no better effect than to give you 


the vapours, which if -you 


7; 


— 


F 


: 


7 
5 
2 


4 


N 


Fin 


told 
Marilla-was juſt come to pay us a viſit: 
then immediately forgetting what I was 
about, I aroſe with a heart full of/ joy, 
threw down my pen, and ran to em- 
brace the ſiſter of my dear no, that 
is too fond; agreeable, I ſhould ſay— 
well, then, of my agreeable Lucius. 
We had a great deal of chat upon a- 


dundance of entertaining topicks; while 


my defire of engaging the friendſhip of 
this lady made me diſcover an unuſual 
gaiety ; or rather, the friendſhip I had 
conceived for her threw off all 
my reſtraint, and made me treat her with 
the ſame open ſatisfadtion as if I had 
been convinced that ſhe had already en- 
tertained the ſame friendſhip for me; fo 
that in a little time we grew as intimate 
as if our acquaintance had been of long 
 fanding. + No reſerve, no diffidence, no 
reſtraint, ſubſiſted between us; all our 
behaviour was frankneſs, vivacity,- and 
the utmoſt extent of (pri 
You yourſelf, my dear 


ng „ he ſeems 


nghtly 
arlotte, (for- 


give me ſaying ſo) bad you unexpectedly 


dome to ſee = 3 have 2 
A greater c in the ſituation of m 

mmd. How afk a progreſs does friend- 
ſhip make, when a 
ſuch difpoſitions! A defire of , being 
agreeable is the readirſt way of making 
ourſelves ſo. "ch | * * my 


: 


rſon begins with 


1 
, 


\known to me, to delire 


14 


/ 


My aunt had not only invited this la. 


dy to ſee us at our laſt viſit, but hearing 
ms exprels an extreme deſire of enjoying 
that ſatisfaction at our return, ſent the 
next day a one, bp ted | 
c a 

to ſtay at by e 
your that I could not being highly 
ſenſible of, and from I you may 
my 


judge of the pains ſhe takes to make 
I” Cay ble tome. 
My new companion and I, not con- 
tented with engroſſing almoſt all the con. 
verſation to ourſelves, reſolyed ta take a 
little turn in the fields, to indulge our 
young friendſhip with diſcourſing on 
ſubjets not proper for a mixed 
company; and therefore, finding an op. 
8 leavin 41 
ipped into the z and thence 
went into a retired walk, where wemight 
lay open our hearts without the leaſt re- 
ſtraint. A gentle breeze that whiſ 
among the trees, the fragrance of the 
air, and the awful lence of the even- 
ing, contributed to ſoften my mind, and 
charm my ſenſes. The 


Twilight 
all things tad: | 


ile the moon, 


Had in her ſolemn livery 
3 
Riſing in clouded majeſty 


Apparent queen, unveil'd — | 
And ver the dark her ſilver mantle — 
2 Mix rox. 


courſing upon indi t ſubjects, till 
the amiable Marilla mentioned her bro- 
ſent his humble refpe&s to me. 
gave me an opportunity of aſking how 
did, and happily introduced a con- 
verſatiou more intereſting than can well 
be conceived, I fancy, Miſs, faid I, 
© you mult be very agg in the friend- 
-* ſhip and tenderneſs © . gentleman : 


ſſeſſed of extraordinaty me- 
© rit.— Madam,” returned the 
I am more happy than can be imagin- 
© ed. He has an extreme affection for 
© me; and there ſubſiſts ſuch a harmony 
© between us, as is very rarely ſeen in 
© ſuch near relations. It is his chief 
© ſtudy to improve my mind z and he 
© has taken inconceivable pains in N- 
c ing we thoſe juſt principles of virtue, 
© which, I hope, will always | 
my conduct. I-find in him not only 
© a brother, but a ſincere and a 
© ate friend. Wo have but. . 


« intereſt. ne 7 

* of his heart; and; in ſhort . 

' cloſely united, that were I un 

he would fel us much for men yer ot 
57 ſhould fon myſelf.— ay 2 


4 EIS | 


a Sho wh « I could amel 
you — 
« Hear ſocial del 
© what it - was to have a 
© and, if Thad, I I might have been = 


oe Se eke de been 


2 '* "Here I preſſed her hand with 
much affection, charmed with the en- 

| r 
= She was ſome minutes before 
the replied, and ps was at a loſs 
* an anſwer; at a. reco- 


ights, I never knew 
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* that he has any ſhare in yourefteem. 
It is true, he has ſome merit, a 2 
+ deal more than 1 can band of, ſince 
*. owe great part mine to him 2 
. 222 pleaſed to honour me with 
I She here 
Ter ty much confuſed; and, as 
at a loſs — to proceed, fopped and 
tod filents but at laſt, ſeeming to 
recolle& herſelf, inſtead of going on, ſhe 
rſutned—* Had 2 a fortune we, re to 
is, he wou better 
6 — to tell you — thoſe tender 
© ſentiments which ſwell bis heart. 
+ Has Lucius, then, replied I with an 
2. tone, and an air of aſtoniſh- 
ment, * any ſentiments which he is 
* afraid to * me? 1 can ſcarcely 


© believe it rſelf are 
4 i «Hey me 4 


owever, I 
ve fo 154 an opinion of his virtue 


15 fine ſenſe, that 1 vom _ him Gold 


2 2 65 12 l tell = this?* 


r in - kind of extaſ 
not F returned I; it would 
misfortune, if we were never 


honoured with ter wi us 
SECT — with. us 


IE 
is ki 4 — the curſe, 
+ fince there are innumerable bleſſings 
; «in . infinitely more valuable than 


HE oy ; Ar 


8 


1 


eee ee r e ee ee re 


— 


= 


ure of enjoying dall 1 


Lucius would be tranſported with joy, aſſure you, with the — fi 
© if he could have heard from your tips ie 
| is, I 


age receive them without feeli 
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The charms of a virtuous/and up 


LETTER vi. 


DEAR CHARLOTTE, 


OT WITHS TANDING the 


1 ure ou it is ah addition to my congratulations 
1 s, to find that you entertain doth agony Sexe. — 
ſoch favourable ſentiments of us. received by the — 5 uncle, I can 


ieve, will ſurprize you, ſince, 

juſtly obſerve, I cannot be ſup- 

poſed to grieve for lah of ty 

man I have never ſeen, and who conſe. 

c_ cannot have endeared himſelf - 

y any of thoſe — of affeRion 

we may receive from perſons we fre- 

quently converſe ' with : nor would 12 
_ ou believe that I am ſuch a 

as to be abſolutely mes l. t of 

the — 99 the riches, and honours, 

of life. Theſe, it muſt be confeſſed, have 

ſeducing charms, and are apt to intoxicate 

our minds with the moſt pleaſing pro- 

s of future bliſs; Net, naturally 

well the i 3 with high. vrought 

Lead of delight; nor can "ove. of my 


9 


engaging ideas of that homage 


ſpe& * awe, which ſo _ Vatters _ 


our 8 That darling Foible of youth, 

e ſovereign charms are uni- 
verſully felt, — go every heart; all are 

with the advantages it pro- 

cujes. The grave philoſopher too often 
facrifices at this ez and the more 
devout prieſt, who with ſuch eloquence 
harangues on Sundays u the con- 
tempt of riches, and wk ſuch force of 
of expreſſion, exhorts us to contema the 


wanſtory. enjoyments of life, thoſe ya- 


2 — KY retry thole unſatiefy 
ti 5 in A 4 
opprobtious- 


e 


pe = = i 
4 * + * «nd. 
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by this magick z and, perhaps, there are 
225 among them that — look with 
ſuch inſenſibility on the acquiſition of 
ten thouſand pounds as I do. 
After this long preamble, you 
begin to wonder what I won 
and are ready perhaps to imagine that I 
am either very vain, or elſe that, pteaſed 
too muchiwith the folitude of a country- 


life, I am become a ſort of female hermit. 


But neither of theſe is the caſe. | 

I have not yet excluded all thoughts of 
making a gay appearance in life z nor do 
I find any charms in ſuck a retin 
_ ag would deprive me of an opportunity 
of being ſerviceable to my fellow-crea- 
tures, and enjoyin 
ſures, whick are 
ſweeteners of life. But to be ſincere; 
this long piece of ſlander, which may at 
firſt ſiglit appear 'ſo injurious to the ho- 
nour of philoſophers and prieſts, (I beg 
the clergy's pardon, prieſts and philoſo- 
phers I Fold fay, ſince the ſacred cha- 
rater of the gown-men demands that I 


ſhould give them the preference) this 


piece bf ſlander, I ſay, was only intro- 
duced to raiſe your curioſity. 

Ah! my Lucius, can I taſte the 
ſweets of a fortune, which will doubt- 
Teſs be a bar to my happineſs, and ren- 
der it impoſſible for me to be thine ! 
This is a reflection which damps all 
my joy. Alas! how weak is ambition, 
when compared to love! 


The day after Marilla left me, I had. 


the pleaſure of ſeeing her brother. He 


had an air of _— ſatisfaction in his 


look; and perhaps encouraged by the 
repetition ſhe had doubtleſs made him 

of that converſation I related in my laſt 
in which I fo freely confeſſed my regard 
for him, he ſpoke, methought, with leſs 
difidence ; his behaviour was more po- 
lite; his manner leſs conſtrained ; while 
a thouſand tender namelefs graces, which 
I had never diſtovered before, rendered 
him ftill dearer to my heart. I now 
felt, myſelf inſenfibly awed by his pre- 
ſence; and in proportion as he became 
more unconſtrained, I grew more 
thoughtful, I would gladly have re- 
imred, my uſval gaiety, but it was im- 
poſſible; the company of my aunt and 
couſins become burthenſome, and I 
began to fear their diſcovering in my 
eyes that flow of tender friendſhip, that 
gear, tranſporting extafy, which ſwelled 
my breaſt, To recover niyfelf. from 
this ſeet diſorder, I haftily-arofe, and 


- 


mind the danger 
ibly * 
be at; 


thoſe ſocial plea- 
me of Ga e 
in 


% 


retired into the garden, whete 1; 2 
looſe to reflettioi without fear . 
obſerved. I. then Dogan to revolve in my 
mdulgitg pa- 
ſion which weeld probably prove Rut 
to my n 
ſeaſt þ of n's ever being coumte. 
nanced by my father's Approbation. I 
therefore blamed m 3 and, after 2 
long debate, reſolved to uſe all my en- 
deavours to conquer my growing weak 
neſs : but 1 had hardly formed this 
re ſolution when I faw Lucius enter the 
I was ther ftting in an arbour 
covered with woodbines, whoſe flowers 
embalmed the — breezes with 
à pleaſing fragrance. He ſaw me, and 
immediately approaching with an air 
re ſpect, aſked me if his company would 
not be à diſzgreeable interrupting of my 
ſolitude? I replied, that as my thoughts 
were only engaged on trifles, it would 
be no pain to me to place them upon 
more agreeable ſubjeas. * But why, 
Sir, added I, ſmiling, © have you lett 
© the ladies? I am obliged to return 
©. home, ſaid he; and your aunt hav- 
ing this minute received a letter, I 
© took the opportunity, While ſhe was 


* reading it, of coming to take leave of 
G , | 


I had now entirely forgotten the re- 
ſolution I had juſt taken to arm n 
heart with inſenſibility; and filled wi 
a ſoft and pleaſing ſurprize at the un- 
expected company of my lover, even 2 
letter from London he not awaken 
the leaſt curiofity, though I did not doubt 
it's coming from my father: Lucius 
now ſat down by me upon 2 bank of 

camomile which almoſt ſurrounded the 
arbour, when I expected every moment 
to hear him enter upon the moſt delight- 
ful ſubject, love; but though he was 
more aſſured than ever I had ſeen him, 
the reſtraints of a modeſt diffidence fill 
tied his tongue, and made him for ſome 
time preſerve a ſilenee which I did not 
care to interrupt. He opened his lips 

ſeveral times, but, . quivering with fear, 
they inſtantly cloſed withou utterin 


2. 
llablez but at laſt ſeeming to calle 


all his fortitude—* Forgive me, Miſs,” 
faid he, gi ing me a look inexpreſſibly 
tender; for ive a behaviour, whic 
© doubtleſs 2 me appear extremely 
© ridiculous; but it is impoſhble to 
Here he caſt down his eyes, with 2 2. 
while a flood of ſoft and nr, fo 
ſeemed-to choak up his voice; but at 


8 


„ fince I could not have the * 


lengids 
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VPithſtandi 


it utterance- I afſure you, Sir, laid 
Am 


1 


cauſe of my 
tendereſt 


'© therefore entreat 


| naady to imagine that I ſhall deſcribe 
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length, 1 I waited to bear him 
2 he, bfted up his head, when 
I {awdis face covered with a deep bluſh, 
whil every feature was expreſſive of the 
mol violent emotions, © How impoſſible 
« 3 it, dear Madam, reſumed he, with 
7 faultering voice, to give utterance to 
ia paſſion too tender to be ribed— 
and too preſumptuous to be for. 
given, added he, with a look and tone 
chat * deepeſt deſpair. 0 
Duri is ſpeech, which, ſhort as it 
was, took up a conſiderable time, me- 
thought I felt all the throbbings of his 
heart. I ſeemed conſcious of all that 
dread, that love, and all thoſe terrible 
ipprehenſions, which bewildered his 
thoughts in à maze of confuſion, and 
made him tremble at a diſcovery which, 
though he reſolved to make, he dreaded 
the effect it might prodyce 4 not- 
ns iy mpathetick penetra- 

tion, and 1 the diſturbance 1e bad a 
tatural tendeney to create, the very 
in was the ſource of the 
molt exquifite pleaſure, 
ſofteſt and molt ſoothmg delight. 
ſoon as he e he waited for 
ly in a ki agonizing ſuſ- 

pence bu though I — 4 at a 
my 


how to retury an anſwer, I ſuffered 
eyes to expreſs a pity and compaſ- 
fon capable of diſperſing his moſt alarm- 


ing fears, had be dared to have lifted 


wp his ta obſerve them. Bat when 1 
ſpake, a glance immediately met mine, 
which ;nflantly brightening, ſeemed to 
diſcover my meaning before I could give 


Tin 4 mild tene, that not at all 
* diſpoſed to increaſe your confuſion b. 
© ridiculing the painful diſorder hie 

© has accompanied this too tender de- 
* claration, I am ſenſible of your merit, 
© and don't think you capable of an at - 


* terapt to deceive me. Believe me, Sir, 


© I look upon as my friend, and 
— 3 to refleR a little 
upon the obflacles that will inevitabl 
* oppole your wiſhes, However, 
* freely confels, if that will give you 
* any ſatisfaction, that were I at my 
* own diſpoſal, you would perhaps have 
* no reaſon to complain of my ſevefiry.” 
Lou cannot conceive, my dear Char- 
lotte, what a ſudden change this obli 
made upon the countenance an 
viour of my lover. Vou dre now 


ele er ler while 


* 


with a flow. of rapture he admires 

ſuperlative ade Pi blending his 2 
with two or three hundred adorables, 
tranſcendent excellencies, infinite; per- 
fections, incomparable creatures, and 


abundance of other five things of the 
ſame” ſtrain. But if theſe. are your 


thoughts, you are extremely mittaken 
for I dic not hear him utter the le 
ſyllable of this ſublime-nonſenſe. He 
is too good a Chrilhan to deify his mil- 
treſs, and has to d an opinion of 
me to think I ſhould be pleafed with 
ſuch ſenſclefs homage. In thort, in ſpite 
of his humility, his love was incapable 
of Ing, him ſo far as to make him 
forget that I was a very woman ſtill, a 
being of the ſame 7 with himſelf; 
and therefore he neit 


in ſes, - 
Wer all, 1 am tenibly afraid thae I 


ſhall be unable to give you any tolerable - 


idea of the concluhon of this affe&i 
ſcene. . The dreadful agitations, kick 
were before ſo viſible. in every feature of 


his face, were now inſtantly changed to 


thoſe of joy; a thick cloud, that covered 
his eyes, in a moment diſperſed; 
ſpark led with unuſual brightneſs; whi 
gratitude and love, ſurprize and extafy, 
appeared in ſwift ſucceſſion on his coun- 
tenance, and painted there all the emo- 
tions of . As deſpair had be- 
fore kept him ſilent, the contrary paſſion 
had now the fame effect; but, as ſoon as 
he recovered his voice, gi 
of tender ſurprize and delight O my 
Felicia cried he, in a moſt moving 


tone; and then, airs ga, half a 
eli 


minute O my dear Felicia, have I 

© not offended you? Am I 6 Happy» 

* lo l happy, as to have ob- 
8 


taited your eſteem ?'— Yes, Sir, re- 


turned I, with an affected ſprightlineſs, 


and endeavouring at the time to 
conceal the tenderneſs of my looks by 
holding down my head, I have à very 
great eſteem for you, but not a greater 


© than I am perſuaded you will always 


„ deſerve. But come, added I with 
a»\bgh, which for my life I could not 


conceal, let us go to my auntz this. 


© converſation grows too · tender. 


Here I aroſe without waiting for an 


f my pardon, and ay» 


time beggi 
R to tell me, that my 
aunt, ſceing go into the el 


deſired 


2 
ET. 4 
* 1 


n do let ma 


know: that 


r debaſed himſelf, 
nor attempted to pleaſe me with flatter- 


ving me a look 


K 


. —ů 


— ̃ 


— 
— 


_ 8 


— — — — — — 


ſhe might think me | 
| form! tome Aae 


ſentment, joy again a 


ſomething to ſay to me, which ſhe fan- 
tied would not be diſagreeable. This 
news put me in mind” of the letter he 
had mentioned; and therefore fearing 
, and perhaps 

ing us toge- 
ther, I deſired him to make haſte before, 


and tell her I was coming: but I had no 


ſooner made this requeſt, than I tumbled 
at the handle of 'a roller which reached 
to the border of the pathz when ſeizing 


my hand to help me, (though I was in 


no danger of a fall) he ſqueezed it with 


an air of tenderneſs; and, without ſeem- 


ing to know what he did, ſudden] b 
ſed it to his boſom, giving me a Argh 
the lame time ſo inexpreſſibly foft and 
moving, that I could not help being 
extremely affected by it: and indeed m 
cheeks were immediately covered wi 
a bluſh; nor could I forbear giving a 
ſigh, though I endeavoured all along to 
conceal theſe proofs of my ſenfibilty. 
But, the moment he took my hand 
his breaſt, confounded at this ſudden 
impulſe of paſſion, which I believe 
would not permit him to think of what 
he did, he gave me a look which ſeemed 
to aſk forgiveneſs, and, trembling, held 
my fingers with a fearful, eaſy timidity; 
but finding I ſeemed not to obſerve him, 
and that I diſcovered no marks of re- 
axed in his 
looks, and he cond me in the ſame 
manner to the houſe, with an air of 
— and delight. Nor, indeed, was I 
leſs happy than he: I eafily compre. 
hended the ſource of every ng im- 
Ie; and could with the ſame ſatisfac- 
tion have preſſed his hand too, had not 
the laws of prudence and modeſt reſerve 
forbid it. 
It is well the prude I mentioned to 
you in one of my former letters is not 
to ſee this, for t 
made her loſe all her patience : but 
ſurely ĩt can be no crime to act from na- 
ture, when virtue is our rule; and I 
am ſure it is none frankly to confeſs the 
innocent tranſports of our hearts to a 
friend. But if theſe natural ſenſations 


were indeed criminal, they ſoon ſuffered. 


a ſhock that gave me no little pain. 
We entered the houſe with our minds 
filled with all the ſoothing ideas that 
could flow from a concourſe of the moſt 
delightful thoughts, when he let go my 


Hand, and walked in before me; but my 


aunt no ſooner ſaw me, than the cried 


out, with an air that diſcevered her own- 


mention of ten thouſand 


e laſt lines would have 


£ 
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fatisfaction, and, at the ae me, let 
me ſee that ſhe was pleaſed at tlinking 


it in her power to contribute ta nine 


* Come, my dear,“ ſaid ſne, I im 
© you joy. Here Amelia and 
paid me the fame compliment, and, at 
the ſame inſtant, came running, in 1 
friendly tranſport, to embrace me; when, 
at laſt, putting an end to their 
filled with an eager curĩoſity— Why do 
you wiſh me joy, Madam?” cried I 
to my aunt; y explain yourſelf 
© have you a letter from Londen 7 — 
© Yes, child, returned the, in an ex- 
taſy; and your father tells me, that 
your uncle in the Eaſt-Indies has left 
* you no leſs a ſum than ten thouſand 
6 pounds. How !* added ſhe, © are you 
© not pleaſed with the news! Are there 
© no charms in being a rich heireſs! 
What an extravagant fortune are you 
© like to have]! I now put on a forced 
ſmile, to prevent my giving her the mor- 
tification of ſeei coldly I received 
what ſhe with reaſon imagined ſucha ſub- 
jeQ of joy. And indeed, I could not have 
behaved otherwiſe without hetraying 
the deareft ſecrets of my heart. 2 — 
* 
deen unable to diſguiſe that thoughtful- 
neſs which was ſuddenly ſpread over 
my face—a painful thoughtfuloeſs, 
that was cauſed by the reflection, had 
it but been Lucius that he had beſtowed 
it upon, O then I might have had a 
better proſpe& of being happy! Can I 
receive any ſatisfaction from a circum- 
ſtance that widens ſtill farther the diſ- 
tance between him and_me? Here calt- 
ing my eyes upon him, I found fill 
reater reaſon to be filled with diſlike at 
this painful, ſplendid acquiſition. He 
ſtood with his face towards me, leaning 
upon the back of a chair ; his on were 
caſt down with a dejeded confuſion; then 
lifting them up to the cieling with an 
air of def ir, I perceived his face pale, 
> tear rolling down his cheeks, which 
he endeavoured to conceal, by haſtily 
pulling out his handkerchief, and walk- 
ing to the door; 14 5 there 


a minute to recover himſelf, Ke ſuddenly 
took leave to return home. ee 
What various, what „ what 


eruel emotions was I now obli 
ceal! But this was not all, 


ſtrained to aſſume -« gay y_ 
Torturing deceit! I * — t a mote 
inful ſituation, nor ever ſure 8 


. 


UA. mn rk wry 


— I made. theſe obſerva- | 


tions on Lucius s behaviour, while I 
ſeemed do be reading the letter which 
my aut had given me; and though I 
began it again as ſoon as he left us, I 
read it over without knowing a word it 
9 
what my aunt was but too true. 
Leu now ſee, my dear, what reaſon 
I have to be diſſatisfied with what you 
have eſteemed a ſubject of joy. Vain are 


the s of adv we fond! 
22 — ud 
of wealth, the alluring s of gay 


magnificence, the ſple pearances 
of oſtentatious grandeur, white a thou- 
and thwarting and controuling acci- 
dents can damp our higheſt and moſt 
raiſed expectations, and change the very 
objects of our delight into the moſt pain · 
iſquiets, the bittereſt ſources of diſ- 
content and trouble. But I find I am 
running on in a reflection, which, if 1 


was to indu 
tedious 


it, might carry me to a 
nr 
off in time, and conclude with defiring 
vou, Madam, to form an idea, if 
can, of that affection with which I ſub- 
ſcribe my (elf, your ſincereſt friend, 

ann 4 ' FELICIA» 
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THE intereſt you take in the un- 


happy ſituation af Lucius's affairs, 
and your obliging concern for the op- 
poſition fear my father will make 
ine(s, are ſuch endearin 


to m 


from the 
affair ſo 


obligation; and it does * the moſt 
Aual manner, by transferring ſome 
of it's tender feelings to the perſon ho 
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After the hopes I have 


23 
all thoughts of our future felicity; with- | 
out a geleiten. . 
ling to ſee him fill, though I ought ra- 


a too rooted iri my heart. | 
bane y 


* | 
with teſt ardour for an 
portunity of farting him know; that the 
addition. to my fortune had not 
me leſs of his efteem. 
This I fancied I ought to doin juſtice io 
myſelf, and formed abundance of plau- 
ſible reaſons, which made it appear ad · 
ſolutely neceſſary that I ſhould thus fer 
my own character in à true light. 
ven 
© him,” ſaid I to myſelf, can I fuffer 
© him to continue in an error ſo injurious 
© to my tenderneſs, and even to my re · 


< putation too,.as to think me of u foul - 


4 jo 000 * puffed —— 
* advantages uperior hy te 
think I can retra& the eveow 
© T have given him, and to believe that, 
© elated with pride, I can now regard 
him with an air of ſuperiority and con- 
* tempt? No, I can't bear that my dear 


Lucius ſhould entertain an opinion of 


© me which I ſo little deſerve; he ſhall 
s know that, if we muſt be ſeparated, it 
© is not my choice, but à cruel force, 
* that renders. it neceſſary. He hall 
© know that I am ſtill the ſame, that 1 
am till as ſenſible of his merit as everz 
© and that, were Lat my own diſpoſal, 
not all the riches of the univerſe could 
© bribe me to entertain a thought fatal 
© to his peace and happineſs. But how. 
ſaid I, recollecting m es ſhall T have 
© an opportuni undeceiving him? 
3 ive me of — | 
© of doing myſelf juſtice ? His fears pre- 
vent my giving him the ſatisſaction of 
„ making him thoſe aſſurances, which, 
if I may judge of his tenderneſs. by 


© my own; would be hi agreeable 
0 * What then Fa ts Shall 
J write ? No, I can never conſent to 


that; it would be too forward; and 


« diſcover too great a fondneſs, for me 


© to make the firſt advances. Suppoſe 


« I write to Marilla, and-let her know 

© the of contending paſſions; * - 

which All wy mind with ſuch a mul- 
P 33 
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« titnide of various folicitades; and ten- curioſity which would not buffer me to 


der perplexities. Would not chat be 
* the tame as writing to him, fince the 
* would doubtleſs ſhew him her letter? 
© But ſuppoſe I deſire her to keep it 4 
© ſecret, hat then will he be the better 
for it? he will-ttiN — f — 
* my thoughtsasever. Well, then, iti 
0 . purpoſe to write at all. Here 
I fixed, and reſolved- to leave him ig- 
norant of all that I defired he ſhou 
know, till a favourable 2 
offered, that would permit me to diſ- 
cover my ſemiments in a leſs exc 
_Hionable manner; and 1 did not d 
my aunt's Friendſhip for him 
would ſoon lay before me an occaſion 
of doing it, fince ſhe was too much 
ſed with his company and Maril- 
's, to diſpenſe with their frequently 
giving her the ſatisſaction of enjoy - 
ing their converſution. | 
Theſe reflections I made in my cham- 
ber; when having at laſt reſolved to arm 
myſelf with patience, 1 went down, and 
converted with Amelia ſor ſome minutes; 
but finding a tender melancholy grew 
upon my ſpirits, 1 ſought for an op- 
portunity-of indulging it. And indeed, 
when we are in this di ns 40S 
of the moſt agreeable friends be- 
— buxthenſome: I therefore gave 
her the ſlip, and retired into the ſields, to 
indulge at large the ſoothing ſoftneſs of 
my own ideas. ** 
You ſmile, my dear Charlotte, at ſee+ 
ing me become ſuch an unſociabhle crea- 
ture, as to prefer my on company tb 
that of a friend. What a ſtrange thing 
is love] But though Iam infinitely 
fond of talking to myſelf, and walking 
under the ſhady covert of oaks and elms, 
yet I am not ſo perfect a lover as to hold 
a diſcourſe with theſe inanimate beings; 
nor have 1 ever had the leaſt inclination 
to carve the name of Lucius upon their 
barks. I am vot yet arrived to that de- 
of madneſs; nor indeed have I ob- 
erved, in any of my rarables, any ſuch 
laſting marks of my lover's extrava- 
een aa 
a enjoyed my retirement, 
when I ſaw a man croſſing the neigh- 
douring fields with precipitation ; he at 
laſt came up to me, and with; abun- 
dance of auk ward ſcrapes, after havin 
aſked my name, gave me a letter, «a 
immediately retired. As ſoon as he was 
gone, I caſt my eyes around, to fee if 
any body obſerved me ; and; full of a 


Ray Gl J to my chamter, ſeated 
my upon a bapk of turf at the foot 
of a fhady tree which ſufficie ny con. 
_ &ealed me, when haſtily breaking 
the letter, I had che ſatis faction * 
ing that it came from my dear Lucius. 
How tender and were his ſenti- 
ments !' how ionate But the con. 
fidence which ſublaſts betweenas, give 
you a right to ſee the letter itſeif. — will 
therefore tranſcribe it ; and I am ſure, if 
have the leaſt ĩdea af my affeftion 
this amiable youth, you will not be 
ſurpriaed, if I declare that I was charmed 
withit. But, without any farther pre- 
amble, I found-it as follows—— 


| | 1 
” F 
< MADAM, # 


o IT with the utmoſt confuſion that 


TL reflect upon your being a -wit- 
© neſs of the diforder — 
« aunt's, at What ought rather to be a 
Whom ey hand 4rembles 
* while 1 attempt to apologize for n 
behaviour. What 2 
© aſe of to difcover the ſincerity, the 
© ardour, the tender delicacy of - 

© paſſion, When I have gi l 
< .reaſon to believe that it is the baſeſt, 
© the moſt mean, and ſelfiſh? when I 
© have given you ſuch cauſe to think, 
© that I have loſt-in myſolf, in · the mean 
* conſideration of my own happineſs, 
© the tender regard which I ought to 
© have for yours? But, O conſider he 
© towering hopes to which you had raiſ- 
ed mel Canſider the - ) „the 
extatiok flood. of joy, which in a full 
tide of tranſporting rapture · raiſed me 
above myſelf, ſcemet to promiſe a 
© [felici vaſtly 
thoughts could have aſpired to! Think 
© but of the delight that muſt ſwell 
heart, at being raiſed from them 
* gloomy deſpair of + timorous love, to 
the ed extaſy of — m 
fears «vaniſh; of -experiencing all the 

rapturous [weets of 


arming 
te „ 
ng condeſcen ſion: and 
bat L muſt feel, at finding, in one 
„moment, my high Jelicuy 
© overturned, and myſelf thrown-down 
from the -eminenee of my eſphing 


- 


e Forgive, dear Madam, — 
-youring — 


— 


what my vaineſjſt 


* 


- 
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© which has diſcovered too great a re- 6 offetided youz and therefore beg leave 


« gard for my happineſs, too little for 
s If it has a ungenerous 
and mercenary, f 5 but ſurprize 
' can excuſe it, and nothing but ſur- 
« prize could makemein this caſe guilty 
s of a conduct that makes it neceſſary 
for me to beg on. 1 have now 
* conquered myſelf, and ſincerely con- 
« oratulate you with the reſt of your 
« friends; while, with a heart overflowing 
with your felicity, I forget my own 
« miſeries. But why do I mention 
« miſery ? I ſhall have none while you are 
pleſſed : your happineſs ſhall be mine 
too. my ſatis faction and delight 
' hall ſpring from the pleaſing contem- 
© plation of yours, What a delightful 
the nobleſt joy — 
too preſumptuous title o r lover 
in that of your friend; * I in 
. —— have the ſweet, the dear 


© make you! May your virtue, with 
' all thoſe numberleſs, thoſe nameleſs 
. which make even that and re- 
i with diviner charms, 
ve you all thoſe pure and noble de- 
ts, which it is not in the power 
wealth to beſtow! and may both to- 
> you the happieſt of mor- 

* But whither would my tender ima · 
* gination-carry me? I could dwell for 
* ever on this delightful ſubjet., My 
© heart, warmed with your dear idea, 
* would endeavour to make you ſenſible 
of what it feels for you. But how vaſt 
* adif ion is there between the 
* ſwell of melting thought and the flat- 
; neſs of words! hy were formed to 

convey mere. vulgar conceptions, or, 
* at moſt, wade. ot ſtrong and af- 
* fefting: I therefore want a thouſand 
© nameleſs epithets to expreſo the force 
* of my friendſhip, the delightful im- 


* pulſes of my foal. But think not, 
dear Madam, that I have only gained 


ia victory over a weak and feeble paſ- 
1 ogy you-know with what 3 
* exceſs I. have loved, you might per- 
* haps form ſome idea of that painful 
gte it bas coſt me to conquer the 
* molt ardent uffeRion, and reduce it to 
| *thedifintereſted ſtandard of that more 
ce — 1 becomes a friend. 
© Bu pardon for my impertinence, 
 ©which I yn afraid haz both tired and 


© to ſubſcribe myſelf, Madam, 
« ſincereſt, and moſt devoted friend, © * 
; Lucius.“ 


As ſoon as I had run over the above 
letter, a ſudden impulſe: of tenderneſs 
made me preſs it to my lips with a moſt 
pleaſing extaſy.— Nay, you may laugh 
as much as you 5 I kiſſed, I ſay, 
the dear character with a tranſport of 
delight; kifſed the ſenſeleſs paper; and 
having preſſed it to my heart, and ſe 
cured it in that ſituation, I aroſe and 
haſted to my chamber, in order to peruſe 
it more at my leiſure. I there read it 


, over ſeveral times; but could not help re- 
oft by 


flecting how much pleaſure I | 
that painful awe, which prevented his ut- 
tering the melting ſoftneſs of his heart 
when in my preſence. ' With what ex- 
taſy mould 1 have. heard ſuch tender 
things from- his lips, eſpecially when 
aſſiſted with the moving tone of his voice, 
and the more elegant lan of his ex- 
ſive coumtenance! I ſhould then have 


n all rapture. However, I at lat. 


reſolved to write an anſwer; when, after 
having blotted and ſcrawled over about 
half a dozen ſheets of paper without be- 


ing able to pleaſe myſelf, I was obliged 


to lay aſide my deſign. | ' 

I could not diveſt myſelf of that ſoft · 
neſs which his epiſtle had inſpired me 
with; all my efforts to this purpoſe prov· 
ed ineffefual, A pleaſing languor, 
which hung upon my ſpirits, gave me 
ſuch a ſweet leth of thought, as 
rendered it impoſſible for me to expreſs 
any other ſentiments than thoſe of, my 
heart; and they were indeed too tender 


to be communicated, eſpecially to a 
lover who wanted my father's appraba- 


tion to give a ſanction to his paſlion. 
The next morning, however, I was more 
compoſed; and therefore wrote the fol- 
lowing letter, which I have not yet had 
an opportunity. of ſending. to him, 


© poor Lyczus! 


© WERE I diſpoſed to triumphover 


© the weakneſs of a Jover, who 
© in humble firains of ſoft complaint 


+ lays himſelf at my mercy, I ſhoutd 
« perhaps find ſubject enough in your 


« epiſtle to railly your paſſion, as well as 
ke 1 pretended victory over it. But 
© I have at preſent no inclination to iu- 


dulge fuch a fav al ſince it 
9 * | 


' 


* 
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- © would probably give in, The flow 
vi 4 = 6 Cs thats delicacy of 
c 1 which makes you defire that 
© I ſhould ftill preſerve my eſteem for 
* you, and your difintereſted and warm 
concern for my happineſs, are ſo — 174 
proofs of your generoſity and intrinſic 
merit, that I cannot help _— av! 
ſenſible pleaſure every time I ref 
n them. Your confuſion at m 
fortune, which I confeſs I t 
rticular notice of, was too natural 
For me to be very much offended at it; 
and indeed, I have rather pitied than 
blamed your diſtreſs. The advantages 
we receive from wealth, are as ſuper- 
ficial, I believe, as any we enjoy; and 
while they deprive us of that ſincerity 
and unreſerved freedom, that open- 
neſs of behaviour, which perſons in 
inferior circumſtances receive from 
their friends, they ſtrip us of the moſt 


engaging ſweets of life; bleſſings, 
which not all the lu incumber- 
ing magnificence and ſtudied ſplendor, 


not all the homage of empty ceremony 
and ſervile ſubmiſſion, can atone for 
the want of. You ſee, Sir, I can mo- 
ralize like any philoſopher, and you 
may poſlibly flatter yourſelf that you 
have 9 * doctrine. — 
if you pleaſe, .I own my regard for 
— and; N romantick the Pla- 
tonick friendſhip you propoſe ma 
, I readily Se of 2 that 
1s all that either you or I ought to hope 
for. With my fincere reſpect to my 
good friend, your ſiſter, 1 am, Sir, 
yours, &c. 
| © FELICIA.” 
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How many tender and affecting ſen- 
timents was I here obliged to ſuppreſs ! 
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LETTER Vin, | 
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HE er 


k the little converfation- piece I - 
you ſome account of, in one of my for- 
mer letters, makes me glad of an op. 
portunity to vary my ſubject, and leave 
the 2 theme which 

even one our gay diſpoſition wi 
I am ſure, think 2 
and inſtructive. 
The day after T ſent you my laſt, we 
bad the pleaſure of receiving a viſit from 
Mr, Stevens, the facetious old gentle- 
man whoſe character you are pretty well 
. — — oy ——_— was 
nt very agreeably; ore he took 
— ay aunt, Who ſtill takes all 
imaginable pains to contribute to my ſa. 
tis faction, by 2 amuſe- 
ments, ed our ing a ſhort 


excurſion the next day to a nobleman's 
ſeat at no 


# have obſerved,” faid the, ſmiling, 


© that my niece appears very much de- 
© lighted with this part of the country ; 
© ſhe ſeems fond of agreeable landſcapes; 
and my deſire of retaining her here as 
© long as poſſible, makes me willing to 
« gratify this taſte, by ſhewing her ſuch 
© as I don't doubt but ſhe will think 
* both ſurprizing and agreeable. Will 
© you, Sir, contribute to her ſatisfaction 
© and ours, by giving us your company 
to- morrow ? We are apt to be weary in 
© the company of thoſe we daily converſe 
© with; but a friend of your facetious turn 
© willenlivenourconverſation, and find us 
© conſtant matter for exerciſing our wit, 
© and rendering us even more agreeable 
* to ourfelves.” Mr. Stevens replied to 
this compliment in a very ' handſome 


I was afraid of diſcovering the ſecrets of manner; and at the ſame time added 


my heart, though he would doubtleſs 
be tranſported to find that I was as ca- 
pable of love as himſelf, and that he had 
inſpired me with all that ſoftneſs that 
could flow from the moſt paſſionate af- 
fection. But to you I have diſcovered 
all my weakneſs, and depend upon your 
friendſhip and good nature to keep it an 

inviolable ſecret, eſpecially from my fa- 
ther, whoſe i am reſolved never 
to abuſe by the leaſt act of diſobedience, 
I am, dear Charlotte, in ſpite of love, 
or any other rival paſſion, moſt ſin- 


<erely yours, 
N | — F$LiCla, 


tly tothe pleaſure T had in proſpect, 
** that if it would not be dif- 
agreeable, he would inereaſe our num- 
ber, by brin Lucius, and another 
friend with him, whoſe company he fan- 
cied would make our ſatisfaction com- 
pleat : when my aunt replied for us 
all, that we gladly accepted his offer, and 
that ſhe was ſure the gentleman's being 
his friend would be a ſufficient recom - 
mendation to us. N 3 
The next day before dinner we nud 
the pleafure of _— old friend xe- 
turn, accompanied by a 14 
: 


— r 2 — 
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+. ſtudies at Cambridge, and the en- 
— g Lucius. Our repaſt was ſhort; 
2 being over, we ſet out in two 
coaches, Mr. Stevens's, and my aunt's. 
But I ſhall not attempt to give a parti- 
cular deſcription of all the new and un- 


common proſpe&ts which diſcover them - 

ſelves in x delightful part of the coun- 

try, where nature with a liberal band 

pu out her favours, and with a pro- 
n 


ually extravagant and pleaſing. 
—— the beautiful landſcapes we 
drove through in this agreeable tour, for 
no other reaſon than becauſe the view I 


had of them was too ſudden to render me we 


capable of deſcribing them; beſides, were 
it poſſible for me to do it to advantage, 
thei. being ſo perfectly extraordinary 

ight reflect a little upon my veracity, 
wake you imagine that my deſcrip- 
tions were: too uncommon to have any 
real exiſtence in nature. 

Are you not ſurprized now, my dear 
Charlotte, that I can all 52 while _ 
bear ſpeaking of my dear Lucius, fince 
yy certainly a 'very exquiſite plea- 
ſure in talking of the man we love! But 
the reaſon. of my not mentioning him 
was, that as he went in the other coach, 
he could only give me now and then a 


ce, which ſeemed to expreſs a trou- 


kind of diffidence and ſuſpence, 


which I fancied aroſe from his longing 
to know what reception I gave his letter, 
and a fear leſt he had inſerted oy thing 
in it that had offended me. L 
however, arriving at the park of my 
Lord M***, we by common conſent 
agreed to walk to the houſe. As ſoon as 
I ſtepped out of the coach, I could not 
help being extremely Jelighted with the 
agreeable ſcene which lay before us, 
and which I cannot for my life help giv- 
ing you ſyme deſcription of. Here the 
intermixture of duſky 
ſome plains; of 
the rays of the ſun, which now ſpread 
his chearing beams around us, and the 
agreeable openings which diſcovered the 
bounding deer flying to the covert of 
the ſhady thicket; preſented a landſcape 
the moſt pleaſingly rural, and worthy 
the attention of the moſt curiousobſetver; 
while we found ouxſelves at the entrance 
' ofagrand walk, which extending to a pro- 
length, grew inſenſibly narrower, 


Ul cleing in perſpeRtive, the viſto ſeemj- 


e loſt in the grove, out of which aroſe, 


I by enchantment, ſeveral lofty ſtone 


* « 


Fi 


of frolick bounty, ſpreads a wild 
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turrets, which I afterwards found were 


of .a magnificent Gothick edifice, 

uilt in a moſt extraordinary taſte, In 
ſhort, the whole ſcene, notwithſtanding 
it's being very delightful, had ſuch a 
romantick appearance, that for ſome 
minutes I could think of nothing but 
caſtles and embowering ſhades, arifing 
ſpontaneouſly to the charms of muſick 
of the work of fairies, and the power 
necromancy. 

The company was no ſooner j6ined, 
than, after ſome compliments from the 
rome in the other coach, and their 

vring to know my opinion of the tour 

taken, we fell inſenſibly into 
moralizing on the various beauties of 
nature, and comparing the natural con- 
nection there is een the exterjor ar- 
2 of bodies, which are formed 
to delight our ſenſes, and the propor- 
tions of internal beauty, the 
of _—_— and the RE — of 
an honeſt, generous, an right mind, 
That as nature had carefully formed the 
22 ſenſes wag e ers, 
A to convey delight to the ſoul, 
4 the multitude — beings 
which ſurround us; ſo ſhe had been no 
leſs careful in forming the mind with 


taſtes and paſſions for directing it's pur - 


ſuit to objects capable of raiſing it to the 
ſublimeſt pleaſures; while the E pleaſures 
not only refult-from it's purity, but are 
the very means of exalting it to ſtill 
higher degrees of perfection and hap- 
pineſs. © What a_ delightful ſenſation 
* does this azure dome give the eye ' 
faid Lucius, with an air extremely grace- 
ful: © Could the earth be covered with a 
© more beamify] cieling, or a finer c: 
* nopy? Whata pleaſing verdure clothes 
© the ground, white it meets the limits 
* of the high arch of heaven with in- 


' © terminghng ſhades ! a beautiful carpet 
es, and light- 
s impervious to 


for man and beaſt! But; all lovely as 
© this ſcene a s, how much does it 
© fall ſhort of the nbbler landſcape of the 


mind! The honeſt man, whenever he 


© pleaſes to review his actions, and con- 
template the fituation of his heart, per- 
* ceives à pleaſing extaſy ariſing from 
every inſtance of his integrity. He 


© ſees a ſymmetry even more tranſport- 
-© ingly beautiful than this of nature; 


a proportion and arrangement of paſ- 
© fhons1ncomparably more pleaſing than 
all the various diſpoſitions of light and 
* ſhade, of woods and paſture, of mur- 
« munng. ſprings and falling torrents. 
7 D 2 How 
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How vaſt the difference between the 
moſt lovely ſcenes which can ariſe 
from the modifications of matter in it's 
molt compleat perfection, between the 
tones of the moſt melting and har- 
monious accents, and the nicer and 
more delicate ſenſations of an approv- 
ing conſcience! An engaging inſtance 
of the divine wiſdom and benevolenee, 
in conſtituting the very means of ad- 
vancing the happineſs of others the 


© means of procuring the ſublimeſt plea- 
© ſures to ourſelves ! Very true, re- 


joined the clergyman with a ſmile z © but 


if we compare the divine congratula- 
tions of reaſon, the tranquil ſweetneſs 
and internal ſatisfaction of the bene- 
volent man, the patriot, the friend of 
mankind, with the ſordid pleaſure of 
the ſucceſsfully ambitious, the trick- 
ing knave, the abandoned debauchee 
how vaſt, how immenſe a diſpropor- 
tion ſhall we find in the nature of their 
enjoyments! enjoyments as widely 
diſtant as the high-wrought pleafures 
of a God, and the low gratifications of 
the moſt grovelling animal.'— Well, 
but, gentlemen," replied my aunt, 


Jaughing, and pulling the clergyman by 
0 


* 
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clergyman; * for it is not the external 


s 
« 


the ſleeve, * methinks you might be 


polite, notwithſtanding the rapture 
which ſeems to carry you out of your- 
ſelves, to allow us a all ſhare in the 
converſation. I am of the ſame opi- 
nion with you, that as reaſon alone 
raiſes the man above the brute, ſo the 
pleaſures ariſing in the mind from a 
reaſonable aun Lg muſt be infinitely 
ſuperior to thoſe of a mere ſenſualiſt. 
But how ſhall we be able to 
theſe degenerate mortals to believe ſo ? 
Though they have no notion of the 
pure enjoyments of the ſoul ; though 
they are as loſt to reaſon, as the herd 


© that ranges in the field, or wallows in 


the ſtyez and, in ſhort, though ſome of 
them have hardly any thing of the man 
bnt the outward ſhape; yet they ſtill 
aſſert the dignity of their nature, and 
would think it an affront to be put 
upon a level with their brethren of the 
grinning tribe, though their views, 
their defires, their gratifications, appear 
to be the ſame.'—-* Your obſervation 
is very juſt, Madam, returned the 


form which conſtitutes the man: 
brutes differ in ſhape; and were there 


any particular ſpecies of them found 


ſuade 


© bition, avarice, and the 
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out with features, proportions, and 
* complexions exactly reſembling ours, 
© we ſhould without heſitation conſider 
© them only as mere animals, whilet 

© wanted thoſe noble qualifications of 
© the mind, reaſon and judgment. Man 
(the loweit order of rational beings) 
© is only raiſed above them by his intel- 
© leftual faculties; by a light capable 
© of direfting his purſuits, and raifin 


„ him to the ſublimeſt elevatiowof — 


ſion and ſentiment. Strip him of this, 
or, which is much the ſame to him, let 
© it lie clouded and obſcured, what is 
© he but a grovelling animal, without 
© any of the real and diſtinguiſhing per- 
© fettions of human nature? There is 
© indeed this difference in the caſe, that 
© man is a brute by choice, they by ne- 
ceſſity: he voluntarily proftitutes the 
© noble powers of the ſoul, ſinks below 
© the dignity of his being, and prefers 
© the pleaſures - of a mere animal to 
the manly entertainments of reaſon, 
© theſublimeraptures of an angel. How 
© ſhocked are we at the birth of a mon- 
© ſter, eſpecially if it has a likeneſs in 
© any of it's features to one of thoſe 
© creatures whom we juſtly regard as 
© ſo much below us! We cannot here 
© bear the leaſt reſemblance of the brute, 
Even the moſt bloody, the moſt har- 
« dened villain, is ſtruck with horror at 
© this external depravity in one of his 
* own offspring, and ſickens at the 
«© ſight; yet at the ſame time he can ſup. 
port the more monſtrous diſproportion 
of his own corrupt and diſordered 
appetites.—“ Really,” replied Amelia, 
with a ſprightly air, I think the irra- 
* tional world are but little obliged 
© to you for your compariſons : were 
they able to ſpeak for themſelves, they 
© might very juſtly tell you, that they 
© have no thoughts of luxury, pride, am- 
Tong train of 
© enormities praiſed by mankind. The 
* moſt ſavage and voracious animal never 
© kills to encreaſe his wealth, or to 
a way to grandeur, He ſlays to ſatisfy 
© his hunger, or in a natural defence 
his own life, or of thoſe whom he 1s 
© prompted by inſtin& to preſerve. 
Lucius, perhaps influenced by an im- 
pulſe of benevolence, which would not 
ſuffer him to hear this ſtrong repreſenta- 
tion of the vices of mankind without 


ſeeling ſome. uneaſineſs, 1 all 


nce; but 
fn din 


this while a profound 


- 
v4 I has. A” Ar *" — 


. 
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finding they had done, he was 
makes yy when I prevented him, by 


ing to 


faying—* You were pleaſed, Sir, ſome 
time ago, to vindicate mankind from 
« the charge of a natural depravity and 
« propenfion to vice; and I muft confeſs, 
« that I was charmed with your reaſon- 
ing, though what I have now heard 
makes me a little ſuſpe&t it. You 
* know, you endeavoured to prove from 
experience, that, ſo far from having 
any natural impulſe to lead us on to 
vice, we had a moral ſenſe implanted 
© in the mind, directly calculated to 
© ſpur us on to the moſt amiable heights 
of virtue; but how is this conſiſtent 
' with the picture that has been juſt 
given, in which, „ the far 
teſt part of mankind is included ? 
freely confeſs, that your ſentiments 
« of the moral ſenſe made ſuch * — 
© my- mind, that ve 
8 — 8 as a very favourite opi- 
nion, and therefore have waited all 
© this while in expectation of it's __ 
© brought into the ſubject, with whic 
it ſeems to have ſome connection; but 
© inſtead of that, reaſon alone has been 
* mentioned; though I imagined, that 
© thoſe inward impulſes to virtuous ac- 
tions ſuperſeded the uſe of it. But beth, 
© I find, are infufficient forthe happineſs 
© of mankind, fince there is undoubt- 
* edly more vice than virtue in the 
world.“ It muſt be acknowledged, 
« Miſs,” ſaid Lucius, ©that there is too 
much reaſon for the diſagreeable re- 
© preſentation that has been made of a 
general depravity. The moſt ſacred 
* engagements are daily violated; friend- 
„ ſhip and love, the moſt endearing 
© bonds of ſociety, are made a cloak to 
« perpetrate the moſt execrable villainies, 
the ruin of innocence, the deſtruction 
© of the unſuſpecting and honeſt man. 
The traitor to his country aſſumes the 
© honourable name of the patriot, and 
+ pretends to be ſtruggling for liberty, 
chile he is only paving the way to 
* greatneſs, in order to riot in the ſpoils 


ol his injured fellow-ſubje&s. In ſhort, 
egrees of men ſeem 


0 whole orders and d 
infected with the dreadful contagion 
* of vice, and a more than brutal diſſo- 


 * luteneſs of manners. A dreadful 


cle indeed ! a ſhocking depra- 
* vity, that muſt fill every generous mind 


-* with an affectionate pity and.concern ! - 
5 But let us leave this gloomy, this diſa- © moſt intimate acquaintance. How in- 


$ ſubjeft; and, with hearts (capable then are we to form a juſt 


* 


© watmed with a love of truth and vir- 
© tue, impartially enquire if vice is really 
© ſo prevalent as, upon a ſuperficial view 

© it appears to be ; by which means, I 


hope, you will be convinced, that vir- 


tue reigns more univerſally than vice; 
and that by the conſtitution of nature, 
* mankind have, even in this imperfect 
© ſtate, more real, more exquiſite hap- 
* pineſs than miſery: an eſtimate of 
© the utmoſt conſequence both to the 
honour of human nature, and to de- 
monſtrate the wiſdom and benevolence 
of that moral Being, who is the father 
of the human ſoul, and the inviriable, 
inexhauſtible ſource, of the moſt 
ſe&t and compleat goodneſs. 

© In order then to form a right judg- 
ment of mankind, not the band of 
© ruſhans, not the publick or private 
© ſtews, not the gloomy dungeon filled 
© with guilty wretchedneſs; but mankind 
© in general muſt be the ſubject oſ our ex · 
© armnation. We muſt extend our views, 
© and glance upon the virtues and vices 
© of all the known world : and here we 
© ſhall find the greateſt reaſon for an 
© univerſal henevolence; we ſhall ſee 
© with pleaſure a noble ſimplicity of 
manners, and an integrity of heart, 
« delightfully conſpicuous amidſt the 
© barbariſm of ignorance, the -ſuperſti- 
© tion of wild uncultivated nations. We 
© ſhall ſee the ſame love of their country, 
0 * ſame tender ſenſibilities of friend - 
© ſhip, the ſame natural affection, the 
* ſame reciprocal endearing offices of 


W = a =» © 


* 
0 


* ſocial life, among the far diſtant un- | 


© poliſhed ſavages, as among the polite. 
and learned Europeans. Nature even 


here works ſtrongly; virtue and vice 
ages; and ſo 


have names in all lan 
« deeply is the image of the Deity im- 


© preſſed upon univerſal nature, that 


every rational being has in general 
© the ſame. ſenſe of an obligation, the 
* ſame delightful ſenſations ariſing from 
© the conſideration of the native and 
© intrinfick excellence of actions benefi- 
cent, diſintereſted and generous. ' 
' © Let us next conſider if the uſual 
manner of forming a judgment of pri- 
vate actions be conſiſtent with truth 
and equity. While the mind, like the 
eye,” can only glance on the ſurface of 
ings,' we can have but a very narrow 
view of the ſprings and motives which 
actuate even our deareſt friends, and 


opinion 
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opinion of the actions of thoſe whoſe * mity-to the moſt perfect virtue. On 

. © paſſions, whoſe inclinations and pe- the contrary, vice is nothing elſe but 
* euliar turn of mind, we are entirely a miſapplication and abuſe of fome 

* unacquainted with! We are free in right and laudable affectiors ; ſo evi- 
our cenfures;z we precipitately blame dent is it, without arguing from the 
the conduct of others; yet, however * perfe&tions of the Deity, that he has 
certain we may think the judgment is not formed any of his creatures with a 
which we paſs upon their conduct, a vicious bias and propenſity. $53. 
little time often convinces us, that our Here the clergyman ſeeing: Lucius 
concluſion was formed merely upon make a pauſe, rejoined—* Ti he inten- 
fallacious appearances z and that we tion ougbt always to be the rule of our 
judged of the motive, not from the judgment on the conduct of others: for 
action it was really formed to produce, in this ſtate of imperfettion and diſfi- 
but from the falſe and deceitful lightit © culty, we are ſometimes unable to 
avpeared in to us: a conſideration * reduceour wills, however regular, into 
that ſhould kill at once all diſpoſition * proper action; and indeed the event 
to calumny and cenſoriouſneſs, the * does but ſeldom correſpond wiih our 
blackeſt and moſt ignominious of all * diſpoſitions, We ought not therefore 
vices. Thus it frequently happens, to determine a character vicious from 
that thoſe actions which, at firſt view, * one or two bad actions; ner, from the 
ſeem vicious, upon a more ſtrict exa-= * comparatively few abandoned wretch- 
mination, appear to be ſtrictly virtu- es, to pronounce human nature in ge- 
ous; and from this experience of the * neral abandoned. But by what means 
erroneouſneſs of our judgments, and * are we able to judge of the intention, 
that the truth of the caſe, when diſco- or to ſearch into the ſecret ſprings of 
vered, generally leans to the fide of action? We cannot take in half thoſe 
virtue, it will not ſure be thought un- * minutecircumſtances that attend them, 
reaſonable to conclude that it is gene- the leaſt of which might poſſibly be 
rally fo in other inſtances; and that if “ ſufficient to alter our opinion: ſo far 
the real ſpring and motive to action from this, we judge, not according 
was conſidered, virtue would prepon- to the temper and fituation of the per- 
derate, and her votaries be even more * ſon cenſured, but from our own par- 
numerous than the votaries of vice. ticular ſenſe of things. Thus, to a 
The moral ſenſe, Madam, is a taſte * generous, open mind, a little parſ- 
for what is amiable; that diſtinguiſh- * mony may appear as a mark of a 
ing faculty of the mind which makes narrow contracted ſpirit; but, nponexa- 
us eel, ſenſibly and ſtrongly feel, the © mination into the perſon's circumſtan- 
harmony and diſcord of actions. It ces, it will be found, perhaps, to be 
is the touch, the ear of the foul; while © nothing more than a prudent concern 
reaſon is the eye to regulate the exer- for the welfare and ſupport of his fa- 
tions of this ſympathetick faculty. mily; and, ſo far from being a blewiſh 
The moral ſenſe feels inſtantaneouſly, on bh virtuous charaQer, that it may 
without waiting for the flow delibera- be an effect of that virtue which it 
tion of the rational powers, to know * ſeems to contradit. But, farther to 
if it ought to do ſo: While reaſon is * illuſtrate this engaging truth, which 
given us to reign ſupreme, to examine * ſeems abſolutely neceflary to the peace 
the fitneſs of the object by which we and ſatisfaction of every benevolent 
are intendered, and to regulatein what and -compaſſionate mind, let us con- 
manner we muſt exert our benevolent * ſider that, in this ſtate of imperfection, 
offices, ſo as beſt to render our endea- * we are no more capable of arriving at a 
vours ſubſervient to the general good * perfeRion in vice, than we are of vir- 
„and happineſs. Thus reaſon, like a tue. The moſt abandoned of our ſpe- 
mild and gracious prince, is to direct * cies | have ſome amiable qualities 
© the will, and give laws to the paſſions * which it is impoſſible for them to 


© and appetites, in ſuch a manner as not * eraſe: virtue has ſtill ſome engaging 
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only to promote the general intereſtand * charms; nor is. it poſſible for any man 
_ © Felicity of the mind it inhabita, but to of common ſenſe not to feel the force 
-* diffuſe it's friendly and benign influ- ' © of it's attraRive beauties ztherefore if, 


Nat f res peer 


© ences to all it's fellow minds; and © deceived b 
When this is the caſe, we act in confor · luſive pro 
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they rebel in one inſtance, there. are 
others in which they venerate her ſa- 
4 laws.” | 

| fincere now, my dear Charlotte, 
and confeſs that I have wesried you with 
the repetition of this grave converſation. 
A variety of other remarks were made 
upon the ſame ſubjects, which enter- 


tamed us till e arrived at the houſe; but, 


in pity to you and myſelf, I ſhall make 
haſte to conclude, and only ſay, that 
we were entertained with much polite- 
neſs by my Lord; when having drank 
tea, we drove home; highly delighted 
with our le excurſion. But there 
is one particular that I ought not to 
to mention, and that is, that 
ore I took leave of Lucius, I = 
an opportunity to give him m ter. 
He received 2 air of 2 tonih. 
ment and confuſion, imagining, I be- 
lieve, that it was his own I returned 
but a ſudden glance of his eye in a mo- 
ment diſcovered his miſtake, when his 
countenance chan from a troubled 
paleneſs to a glowing red. He had not 
then an opportunity of ſpeaking to me ; 
but giving me a — nyo with joy 
and ſurprize, he retired in ſuch a man- 
ner as diſcovered his impatience to know 
the contents. I am now heartily weary; 
and, begging you would pardon the im- 
pertinence your friend, ſubſcribe 
myſelf, Madam, your moft obliged, 
affectionate friend, 11:56 
5 | FELICIA, 


LETTER IX. 


MY DEAR ENGAGING FRIEND, 
3 I - poſſibly imagine mo, 
'with a _— ſo eaſy, gay, a 

, , 


ſprightly, I ſhould be able to make ſuch 


x change in your diſpoſition, as I find 


my illneſs has occaſioned ! How endear- 


ing is that tender concern, that pleaſing 
warmth' of aſfection, with which you 
intereſt yourſelf in my diſorder, and en- 
deavour to ſupport my ſpirits by ſooth- 
mg ſympathies, the reviving conſola- 
tions of friendſhip ! 0 
"It is now, two months ſince I was 
ſeized with a fever, and I have yet hardly 

gth to write to you; but I cannot 
forbear making an attempt to remove 
Wur Fears, by telling you as ſoon as 

＋ a near of death; 
while ved upon the verge of that 


bt 


. 
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awful ſtate, that undiſcovered country, 
© from whoſe bourn no traveller returns, 
I felt my mind calm and ſerene, as if 
— with the inſpiring harmony of 
ſome angelick choir : all before me was 


at 


extaſy i the moſt tranſporting extaſy ! 
ra ptures unutterable! delights boundleſs 
andeternal! But my intervals of ſenſe 
were ſhort, and diſturbed with pain I was 
almoſt continually delirious; and in theſe 
diſtractions of mind inceſſantly repeated 
the beloved name of my. dear * 1 
gave him the tendereſt epithers; and, 

in afond deluſion of thought, fan- 
cied he walked with me through the moſt 


delicious ſcenes imagination could paint, 


uttering the ſofteſt, the moſt melti 
words ; to which I replied in terms fu 
of the ſame paſſionate tenderneſs, The 
whole family were witneſſes of theſe wild 
rovings of fancy, which cannot fail of 
raifng ſome ſuſpicions of what I have. 
endeavoured to conceal with the utmoſt 
carez though none but Amelia has taken 
notice of it to me, But how Lucius 
behaved I am yet altogether unacquaint- 
ed, nor durſt I enquire. | 
I find, my dear Charlotte, that Tmuft 
break off: a painful languor depreſſes 
my ſoul; my ſpirits fink, and I am too 
much fatigued to proceed. If what I 
write is either unintelligible, or more 
than commonly incoherent, a trembling 
hand and giddy head are my excuſe; but, 
however indiſpoſed 1 am, nothing ſhall 


excuſe me from being, dear Madam, 


ſincerely yours, 
( - Felicia. 


— 


LETT TER 


MADAM, , N | 
Am now able to write you a longer let- 
ter than my laſt; a circumſtance that 
gives me the higheſt pleaſure 3 ſo glad 
am I of reſuming my literary conyer- 
ſation with you. f | 
As ſoon as I was able to leave m 
room and receive + I had a viſit 
from the maiden lady, Mr. Stevens's 
ſiſter, whom I ſhall diſguiſe under the 
name of Prudilla ; and indeed I had no 
reaſon to be offended at ſeeing her, fince 
I might well bear with'her impertinence 
for the ſake of the perſon | ſhe brought 
with her. Lucius, wpatient for an op- 
portunity of ſeeing me, which he durſt 
not even attempt alone, for fear of giv- 


; - aunt ſome fuſpicion. of the 
9 1 intereſt 
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intereſt be had in r of- 
fered his ſervice to wait upon her whuch 
ſhe accepting, gave us both the means 


of indulging, by our mutual glances, 


the tender ſentiments which ſwelled our 
boſoms. The moment he entered the 
room, I could read in his looks that he 
had a thouſand things to ſay to me, only 

oper to be uttered in private. His 
countenance diſcovered a joy, which 
glowed in every feature; but, when he 
congratulated me upon my j 
health, a fear of ſaying too much ma 
him ſay too little; but however few his 
words, the air and moving tone in which 
he utiered them ſufficiently expreſſed 
how much they came from his heart. 
© Need I tell you, Madam, ſaid he, 
turning his back to my aunt,* doubtleſs 
to prevent her reading his looks, that 
6 1 ſympathize with the reſt of your 
© friends in their joy for your recovery?” 
While a ſtarting tear, and a glance the 
moſt charmingly tender, made me at 
once interpret his meaning, and fancy 
that he would have ſaid—* O my dear! 
* with whattranſport do I fee you again 
How vaſtly does my extaſy at your 
© recovery exceed the cold joy of theſe 
© other friends!” 

Our firſt compliments being over, 
and abundance of queſtions aſked, con- 

rhing the nature and progreſs of my 
illneſs, Prudilla introduced a piece of 
private hiſtory, which gave her a charm- 
ing opportunity of indulging for a few 
minutes her prevailing inclinations for 
detraction. Have you heard the news, 
© ladies?” ſaid ſhe, aſſuming an air of 
ſtarched modeſty: * really, it is ſo extra- 
© ordinary, that it makes one aſhamed 
© of one's ſex. To what a prepoſterous 
© height of wickedneſs is the world 
© grown! Poſitively one is ſurprized to 
«© think of the imprudence of ſome peo- 
ple. Would you think it? Miſs _ 
© wag I bluſh for the creature. 
© Pray, Madam, ' faid aunt, ex- 
© plain yourſelf; what of Miſs Lucy?” 
— Rea Yo rejoined Prudilla, the af- 


4 fair-is ſo indecent, that it is a ſhock to 


© modeſty but to mention it. Well, 
Madam, faid I, rather than offend 
your delicacy, we will let Miſs Lucy 
© alone, and change the ſubject. 
That is kind, my dear, returned ſhe, 
ſmiling: © ſhe was brought to bed laſt 


-< night. I am ſure I am all of a flame 


now, added ſhez and the crea- 


ture O Madam,' cried Lu- 


mea „ „ene 


1 


* 


cius, with a deſign to make her change 
the ſubject, * that modeſt bluſh becomes 
* you incomparably!* Here all the com- 
pany ſmiled, for Prudilla's cheeks dic. 
covered not the leaſt tinfture of her pre. 


tended confuſion : however, his artifice 
had no effect. Really, reſumed ſhe, - 


bridling back her head, and drawing up 
her lips, * a- bluſh does ſometimes be. 
come one mightily, which is ſome re- 
* compence. for the pain it gives one 
© but, as I was ſaying, the thing has the 
* impudence to excuſe herſelf by pre. 
© tending=—" At this moment my 
wap entered the room, and gave 
the mortification of being again in- 
terrupted, by his aſking me up 
ſtions; but at laſt taking a chair, ſhe re- 
ſumed a third time" As I was a ſay- 
© ing, Madam Pray, ladies, 
cried the phyſician, interrupting her 
again, may I know the ſubject of 
your converſation ?'——* Yes, Sir, re- 
plied Amelia: our friend here was 
* mentioning a circumſtance relating to 
© an unhappy lady that has been de- 
, 1 * brought to bed laſt 
night. * ied he. 
Not ſo good , a prude 


in a peeviſh tone: * the impudent ſlut 


* would excuſe herſelf, by ſaying 
O, ſhe would perſuade us to believe, I 
* ſuppoſe,” cried the doctor, with a 
ineer, that the young gentleman, after 
© promiſing her marriage, and ſweari 
© a thouſand oaths to convince her 
* his fidelity, finding at laſt all his ar- 
* guments prove unſucceſsful, in a fit 
of deſpair drew his ſword; when, 
pointing it to his boſom, he pretended 
that, ſince ſhe was ſo cruel as to diſtruſt 
his ſincerity, he would give her the laſt 

oof of the violence of his paſſion. 

ere, terrified at this dieadful ſight, 
and melting with pity, ſhe flies upon 
him, ſtops his hand, tells him that ſhe 
is convinced of his ſincerity, and will 
give him every proof of it he can rea- 
lonably deſire. He now eagerly ſeizes 
the tender moment, preſſes her cloſe, 
till ſhe at laſt conſents to purchaſe his 
life with the loſs of what ought to be 
infinitely dearer to her than her on: 
while he, in the mean time, Jaughs to 
find her become the dupe of his arti- 
fice; ridicules her. fooliſh fondneſs, 
that could make her think him in ear- 
neſt; and, in ſhort, gloties in the noble 
victory he has gained over her h 
© This, to be ſure, was the caſe, 


conti- 
nued 
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fed he; © at leaſt we ſhould be chari- 
© table enough to think ſo, in vindica- 
« tion of the lady.” | 
We all ſmiled at this piece of raillery; 
while Prudilla diſcovered, by her un- 
ſettled looks, that ſhe was at a loſs to 
know whether ſhe ought to diſapprove 
or commend this inſtance of the phyſi- 
cian's vivacity; ſince ſhe could not gueſs 
whether it was intended to ridicule all 
the excuſes that could be mage in her 
favour, or to apologize for her conduct. 
But, the moment he had wag Þ qr. 
Lucius rejoined,” with a m „ unat- 
fefted air We ought not to wonder, 
© if an artful villain can ſometimes tri- 
« umph over a mind, who, knowing it- 
« ſelf incapable of deceit, can hardly be 
© brought to ſuſpect another, 4 
the man ſhe loves, of a guilt the m 
black and ſhocking to nature: but 
that an honeſt man ſhould be fo hur- 
© ried away by the favour of impetuous 
© defire, is indeed a caſe very extraordi- 
© nary,” and not eaſily accounted for. 
Can a virtuous man be ſo void of rea- 
© fon, ſo loſt to prudence and the tender 
© delicacies of an innocent paſſion, as to 
hazard for a moment the honour and 


( reputation of her he loves? Will he 


not even diſtruſt himſelf? Nay, ſup- 
poſing him ever ſo certam of the inte- 

' grity of his on heart, are there not a 
variety of circumſtances which ma 
render it impoſſible for him to fulfil 

* his engagements? And mult not the 
bare poſſibility of this damp even the 
very firſt idea of a too precipitate plea- 

* ſure which may be ſo deariy bought? 
The leaſt apprehenſion of ruining the 
object of his tendereſt affections, muſt 

* ſurely give him the moſt dreadfu] 

* alarms, and fill his mind with the moſt 

' dreadful fears, the moſt terrible con- 

* flifts.'—* And is it not equally fur- 

* prizing,* returned my aunt, that a 

: lady can hear a of this 

* kind without being ſhocked! without 
* looking into the gulf of miſery and 
ruin which lies before her! without 
trembling at the dangers which ſur - 

* round her! without in 
* vine aſſiſtance, and reſolving to Joſe 
* her life, rather than taint her virtue, 
; 12 her honour upon the fair- 
; Sno But, alas! we frequent] 


* who have fallen into-the fame ſnare, 


> precipitately ruſh upon their own de- . 


J 


of that union, it is the highe 


„de people act without thought, and, 
* wnintimidated by the miſery of thoſe 
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© truftion! A promiſe of Far is 
* the uſual baitz but this ihhappy la- 
* dy's ſtory ought to convince ev 


© one that, even in the c 


© of folly and madneſs to drop the guard 
© of innocence, and allow her intended 
© huſband liberties inconſiſtent with de- 
© cency, and the reſerve of a modeſt 
e- prudence.” wo 

© It is à great misfortune,” rejoined 
Lucius with an air of candour, * that in 
* this caſe a falſe ſtep (which may poſ- 
* fibly proceed from nothing more than 

© imprudence, or a too eaſy confidenc 

* ſhould be attended with ſuch dreadf 
© conſequences with reſpect to the la- 
dies, and one action throw an indelible 
© ſtain on the faireſt character; while an- 
, other perſon, of an infinitely worſe 
* diſpoſition, may indulge the rancour 
of her heart in ſporting with the ha- 
© nour and reputation of thouſands. 
Miſs Lucy is a lady poſſeſſed of ſo 
many virtues, that if the caſe required 
it, every one, I think, would be glad 
of ſeeing reaſon to believe her leſs cri- 
minal than ſhe may appear at firſt 
view; but, if I am not miſinformed, 
there is no need of withing for reaſons 
to excuſe her conduct. variety of 
extraordinary circumſtances are in her 
favour: her modeſty and virtue have 
ſtood the ſevereſt ſhogk; and, if it he 
thought that ſhe has here Joſt all pre- 
tenſions to them, tt ought to be con- 
ſidered too, that the day the fort, ited 
them appeared to her, and to all her 
friends, the laſt of her freedom. The 
next day was to have given him thgt 
right to her perſon, which love, a ve- 
ciprocal love, had conſtituted long be- 
fore. She was his bv obligations the 
moſt ſacred aud binding; obligations 
that can only be confirmed and ren- 
dered legal by the affiſtance of the ma- 
| Hay or prieſt. They thought them- - 

elves ſecure in each other's fidelity; 
they fancied nothing could prevent tho 
trom being ſolem- 


happy ceremon 
Ns be Di | _ but, alas! life itſelf is precari- 
ang ! 


ous; that very night he was ſeized 
with a malignant fever, which, though 
it carried him off in a few days, in all 
his intervals of ſenſe he acknowledged 
his engagements; and, even in his laſt 
moments, he calle.| her his wife; and 
confirmed the right he had given her 
in his will to poſſeſs his eſtate, by fre- 
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it faithfully executed. How!" cried 
Prudilla, in a lofty tone of authority, 
s do you.jretend to vindicate the crea- 
ture? If ſhe has loſt her reputation, it 
£ is no more than the deſerves, I would 


. © have no mercy on ſuch impudent, con- 


« fident things. Can any puniſhment 
£ be great enough for the fluts who are 
«* ſuch a diſgrace to the modeſty of our 
« ſex? They ſhould be all burnt alive, 
or hanged at leaſt.'—-" Hold, Madam, 
replied my aunt, haſtily interrupting her; 
indeed, you are too ſevere. It muſt be 
s confeſſed, indeed, that both ſhe and 
© her lover were much to blame: the 
s were certainly guilty of the highel 
degree of imprudence ànd folly; but 
you ought to conſider, too, that virtue 
does not conſiſt in the loſs of humanity 
F and good manners, I was preſent 
«* when the young gentleman expired; 
s and was witneſs of a ſcene that I ſhall 
© never forget as long as I live; the very 
£ remembrance brings tears to my yet. 
« A few minutes betore he breathed his 
c laſt, his ſenſes, which had been lon 
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diſturbed, returned; when calling for 


his dear wife, Lucy, who ſat near the 
bed drowned in grief, and fatigued 
with conſtant watching, ſtarted from 
her filent ſadneſs, while her impatience 
to know what he had to ſay, ſuſpended 
for a moment the falling tear. He 
preſſed ber in his weak and _— 
arms, and endeavoured in the mo 

* endearing manner to enable her to ſup- 
port his Joſs; faid\the kindeſt, the moſt 
affecting things; till atlaſt his coun- 
tenance 4 into a placid ſere- 


nity, he lified up his eyes to Heaven, 
— ſtill preſſing : her hand, ſeemed to 
make her the ſuhject of ſome ardent 
© petition; but he had no ſooner finiſhed 
5 his ſilent cjaculations, than fixing a 
* moſt tender look upon her, he cried— 


% Adieu! my Lucy, my wife!” when 


* ſhutting his eyes, he ſunk upon = 
s pillow and expired. But what words 
5 canexpreſs theunhappy Lucy's deſpair! 
* She fainted away upon his lifeleſs. body; 
her cheek lay upon his, and equalled 
* the mortal 2 of that it preſſed. I 
aſſiſled in carrying her out of the room, 
and recovering her ſenſes; but they no 
* ſooner returned, than (ſad effect of the 
# moſt vielent grief!) her tears, her in- 
F cefſagt tears, were ſtopped; and ſhe gave 
s way to a ſilent ſober melancholy, infi- 
« nitcly. more terrible than the ſtrongeſt 


im ulſes of raging deſpair.— Alas] 
e | 


cried Lucius, in a tone thatplainly Ne 
hig 


ſed the compaſſionate di 


poſition 


heart, © how much is this poor lady to be 
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4 pitied! but would rot he: diſtreſs, her 


ſhame, her infamy, have been greater, if 
her grief had ſprung from his infidelity 
rather than his death? She now juſtly 
laments a man every way worthy of her 
eſteem and affection; bis memory is 
ſtill dear to her; his virtues are a pleaf. 


ing ſubject of melancholy delight and 


ſoothing pain. But with what a 
nies of rage, vexation, and madneſs, 
would ſhe have ſuſtained the ſhock of 
finding the man falſe on whoſe fidelity 
ſhe had repoſed her honour! with what 
mortifying inquietudes would ſhe find 
herſelf contemned by him the loved! 
yet the guilt would in fact be his; the 
folly and imprudence hers. Conſci- 
ous of the purity of an innocent heart, 
her ſevereſt reproaches muſt fall upon 
the guilty villain, the barbarous be. 
trayer of her peace and happineſs, and 
not immediately on herſelf. Vet how 
vaſtly different muſt be the reflections 
of a lady in theſe circumſtances, from 
tho'e of the ſelf-deteſted proſtitute, the 
abandoned wretch, who from ayarice, 
ambition, or guilty defire, covers her- 
ſelf with eternal 0 Tram and reproach; 
with irreparable loſs of honour; with 
the averſion of all the wiſe and good; 
with the ſilent, but infinitely more 
dreadful upbraidings of a guilty con- 
ſcience; rhe horrors of remorſe, and 
that agonizing - dread which accom- 
panies a conſciouſneſs of the Divine 
diſpleaſure, doubly terrible in all her 
views of futurity | What ſuperlative 
wretchedneſs | Can imagination paint 
any diſtreſs equal to that which thus 
ariſes from the racking perturbation of 
a mind aſhamed of jtſelf? or can all the 
boaſted advantages of wealth, 2 
and ſucceſsfuĩ ambition, (the triſſes for 
which the tranquil ſweets of innocence 
are ſorfeited) ſupport the ſpirits fink- 
ing under ſuch a food of complicated 
milery ?* 


Here Lucius concluded; and ſome 


ladies coming in at the ſame time, the 
converſation took a different. turn. 

leave you now, my dear Charlotte, to 
make what reflections you pleaſe upon 
what I have here related; but I could 
not ſee Lucius retire with the reſt, with- 


out feeling an uneaſineſs that Jet me 


know the exceſs of my paſſion. How- 


ever, he had the addreſs, ip partings io 
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flip the following letter into_ my hand 
unperceived; he livered it with an air 
of tenderneſs, ſaying with a low voice 
« Since I am not permitted, Madam, ei- 
« ther to ſend or * 

give the abſurdity of my being my 
© own. meſſznger.* I made no other 
anſwer than wiſhing him a good night; 
and as ſoon as he was gone, ſeized the 
firſt opportunity of retiring to my cham- 
ber, when ſecuring the door, to prevent 
my being ſurprized, I broke open the 
ſeal, — read the following lines 


© DAR MADAM, : 

6 17 you knew with what an exceſs of 

grief I have lamented your 1ll- 
© neſs, while I conſidered you on the 
© borders 6f the grave, you might per- 
© haps form ſome idea of that ſweet, 
© that tranſporting joy, with which I 
* find you returning to life, and all the 
* fatisfations of health and eaſe. I 
© cannot help regarding your phyſician 
© as my deareſt friend; I could hug him 
to my boſom for contributing to 7 
recovery, at the ſame time that I bleſs 
* the va} hand of Providence, and 
pour out my grateful heart to that moſt 
* gracious Being who has heard my 
( prayers, who has beheld with com- 
; paſſion my inceſſant tears. Amelia's 
* friendſhip for my ſiſter, and the con- 
* cern they have both in all that relates 
* to you, have procured me an oppor- 
© tunity of learning every day the ſtate 


* of your diſorder, without my running 


© the hazard of diſcovering my paſſion 
© to your aunt, by a ſolicitude that 
* would doubtleſs render me ſuſpeRed. 
Vet what a multitude of hopes and 
fears has this correſpondence given 
in a ſwift ſucceſſion they have raiſed 
my foul to ſudden rapture, and then 
© ſunk me down into the moſt dreadful 
c deſpair! Sad viciſſitude! All my * 
pꝑineſs ſeemed to depend upon your life; 
* and while. that was at ſtak 9 
* of inevitable miſery lay before me. 
* Alljoy ſeemed departing. A. ſolitary 
1 , a dreary gloom, hung upon 
my ſpirits, and hovered round the va- 
* nous beauties of nature; they bad no 


* charms for me. Not wealth nor titles, 
* with all their ſplendour, could have. 


*, calmed the anguiſh occaſioned by your 


* loſs. While I thought that the moſt 


lovely form and the faireſt mind were 
* near being ſeparated, my heart-ſtrings 


pere ready to burſt, ag if the very feat 


: 
| 


\ 


ak to you alone, for- 


CHARLOTTE, . 3s 


© of life and vital heat was going to bs 
© torn from my boſom. ' Religion only 
© had power to moderate my grief, and 
by it's reviving conſolations diſperſe 
the darkening clouds which hung 
about my foul? But How ſhall I be 
able to deſcribe the ſudden extaſy, the 
tranſporting rapture, which filled'my 
breaſt, when I heard that you were 
out of danger! I ſickened with a ſweet 
excels of delight. But, alas! to what 
purpoſe are theſe involuntary tranſ- 
ports? Why do I place all my hap- 
* pinels in ſeeing and hearing you, ſince 
no ſacred ties will ever bind us toge- - 
© ther, and ſecure the continuance of 
* theſe innocent enjoyments? Accept, 
* however, of my warmeſt congratu- 
© lations; and while my happineſs de- 
« pends entirely upon yours, believe me 
© tobe the ſincereſt and moſt affectionate 
of your ſervants, | 


Lucius.“ 


I confeſs, my dear friend, that I could 
not read this letter without tears, and 


| indulging ſome reflections on the un- 


happineſs of my ſituation; but as it js 
time to conchide my long epiſtle, 1 ſhall 
pals over theſe uequiet thoughts, and 
ſubſcribe myſelf your moſt hearty friend, 

FELICIA. 


'LETTER Xt, 


ROM Amaranthine bowers, and 
embrowning ſhades; from flowery 
lawns, and all the fitent ſolemn ſcenes 
of peaceful innocence and harmleſs love: 
thy friend Felicia greets her other felf, 
her dear, her much loved Charlotte. 
Don't you think now, my dear, by 
this beginning, that I am tolerably well 
read in romance, and have drank deep 
of the ſpirit of thoſa extraordinary per- 
formances ? At leaſt I think I ought to 
have ſome knowledge of them, ſince [ 
ſeem to be writing one myſelf, My 
plot now begins to thicken; and I ſhall 
certainly, if ever theſe letters come to 
light, be confiered, in ſome future time 
as a little heroine; while Lucius will 
have an undiſputed claim to the hondur of 
being the here of my Rory, He has 
now a very formidable obſtacle to en- 
counter with, before he can even 
to arrive at the height of his happineſs 4 
but you need not be frighted, here are 
no fiery dragons - conquer, ot 2 
f N z v4" 4 
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ed caſtles to form; my paſtoral adventure 
will furniſh no ſuch prodigies. I will 


therefore leave theſe marvellous events 


to the doughty wonder-working cham- 
pions of ancient date, and content my- 

elf with ſticking cloſe to truth and na- 
ture; and don't doubt but that, in the 
ruſtick ſimplicity in which I ſpend my 
time, I ſhall furniſh a hiſtory at leaſt as 
entertaining as theirs. And, indeed, 
whatever name is given to my ftory, 
whether of rural adventures, novel, or 
romance, I ſhould be very well ſatisfied, 
though all the world thought it fictiti- 
ous, might I at laſt (which I hardly 
dare hope for) have it concluded, like 
the moſt celebrated pieces of imaginary 
ſcenes of love and gallantry, in a happy 


. 

As I am fond of my couſin 
Polly, who is one of the prettieſt little 
ereatures you ever faw, I frequently 
amuſe myſelf, and divert her, with ga- 
thering. , making garlands, apd 
ſometimes placing them in her hair, or 
adorning her head with a wreath, as 
agreeable for it's odours as for the in- 
termingled luſtre of it's glowing colours. 
You cannot imagine, Madam, how 
charmingly the dear child looks when 
thus adorned; you would be apt to take 
her for ſome little ſylvan deity, or one 
of the inhabitants of the ſkies. The 


weather being extremely fine, we went 


yeſterday morning into the garden to 
divert ourſelves in this mnocent manner; 
when having ſpent ſome time in our 
childiſh paſtime, a deſire to racy 4 at 
large my own reflections, made me leave 
my young companion, and retire into a 
neighbouring field; there I ſeated my- 
elf on a riſing bank, beneath which ran 
a ſtream that, flowing ſwiftly with a 

entle murmur, drew my attention, and 

xed my eyes upon the various coloured 
pebbles which ſhone * the liquid 
cryſtal. But though theſe trifles en- 
gaged my looks, my. heart was fixed 
upon an object infigitely more important; 
T was thinking of my dear Lucius, aud 
enumerating in idea not only his ſeveral 
perfections, but recollecting all the fine 
things I had heard him ſay: and could 
I be entertained in a manner more de- 
lightfol 7 But I had not long indulged 


theſe pleaſing contemplations, when 1 


was interrupted by my little prattler, 
who ſeeing me at a diſtance, came run- 
ning with her hands full of flowers, I 


. * 


1 


was then ſo buried in ght, that 1 
did not ſee her till ſhe was almoſt come 
up to me, when calling me to look at 
her treaſure, and to obſerve” ſome car. 
nations ſhe herſelf had been placing in 
her hair, I was fo vexed at being diſ- 
turbed in my pleaſing dreams, that I 
could- not help anſwering her a little 
. and deſiring her to leave me. 

e was juſtly ſurprized to ſee my humour 
ſo ſoon changed; and, with a voice that 
2 her out of breath with running, 
aid, ſhe wondered how the had m_ 
me angry; but that ſhe would not leave 
me till I had forgiven, her. The tears 
now trickling down her roſy checks, 
made me in a moment aſhamed of my 
ſudden ill-nature. I took her in my 
arms, and fondly kiſſing her, told her 
I only defired to be a few minutes alone, 
and ſhe wonld tell me what ſhe 
wanted. You told me,” ſaid the, re- 
fuming her uſual ſweetneſs, that theſe 
© flowers made me look very pretty; 
© won't they, Madam, make you look 
6 pretty too ? I wanted to make you as 
6 as you made me. Won't you 
© bet me dreſs your head?” I could not 
help ſmiling” at this queſtion; but upon 
her perſiſting in her requeſt, I at laſt con- 
ſented; and fancying nobody could 
poſſibly fee me, reſolved to do as ſhe de- 
fired, and afterwards lead her through 
the garden, to divert my aunt and Ame- 
lia with her childiſh frolick. I there. 
fore took a ribband out of my pocket, 
and enamelling it with the brighteſt co- 
lours I could ſele& from thoſe ſhe 
brought me, bound it round my head; 
when an impulſe of curioftty made me 
haſtily go nearer the brook, to place it to 
advantage, and fee how well it became 
me. Here I ſtaid ſome time with my 
eyes fixed on the watery mirror, hold- 
ing the beauteous child by her hand, and 
obſerving the different e theſe fan- 
taſtick ornaments had in the countenances 
of our ſhadowy images. I was now in 
a moſt gay and lively humour, and lift - 
ing up my eyes with a chearful ſmile, 
was going to our return heme, 
when I was ſtruck with the ſight of a 
well- dreſſed gentleman, who ſtood gaz- 
ing upon us from - the oppoſite bank, 
and who had doubtleſs been a witneſsof 
all my fooleries. Innocent as my amuſe-_ 
ment had been, I could not at firſt re- 
cover from the confuſion and diſorder 
this ſpeſtator ,gave me. ' However, { 
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turned haſtily, and taking hold of Miſs 


Polly's hand, began to move towards 


the garden; at-the ſame time pulling off 
my various-coloured tiara, how on 
the ground z when the ſtranger havin 
food ſtill for a moment, ſuddenly lea 
from the oppoſite bank, haſted after me, 
and ſeizing the hand that was at liberty, 
after a deluge of compliments, which 
diſcovered at leaſt his - breeding, 
conducted me home. aunt imme - 
ately, by her behaviour, let me ſee that 
ſhe was far from being diſpleaſed with 
my companion ; ſhe treated him with 
the utmoſt reſpe&, yet endeavoured fre- 
quently to dive into his thoughts, by 
examining his countenance with/a ſcru- 


pulous and ſteady inſpeRion. She ſeemed | 


to penetrate his very ſoul; not the leaſt 
ure could eſcape her notice j; yet 
was ſo cautious in theſe piercing 
regards, that it was impoſſihle for him 
to obſerve them; and indeed her looks 
all the while expreſſed a ſatisfaction that 
let me ſee that, whatever diſcoveries ſhe 
had made, they were far from being 
dſagreeable to her; for whenever my 
eyes met hers, I could eaſily difcern an 
affetionate kind of joy, which ſeemed 
_ from the tender glow of a warm 
The gentleman behaved all this while 
with the moſt perfect eaſe and freedom 
and, without appearing under the | 
conftraint by the old lady's preſence, 
entertained me with the confident free- 


dom of an old lover, who thinks be has 


2 right to our tenderneſs and reſpett. 
Nay, he told my aunt, even in my pre- 
ſence, the ſituation in which he found 
me; the manner in which he faid I 
attradted his eyes: and heart; informed 
her of the minuteſt circumſtance relating 
'o ay behaviour; deſcribed the flowers 
which adorned my head ; drew a com- 
pariſon between them; and, to uſe his 
| own words, the more lovely and attrac- 
— beauties of my cheeks. _ "yp my 
, air,” ror nz me 
—— ; Fcould certainly be 
no leſs than one of the intmortals. Here 
be diſcovered all the heathen mytho- 
he had learnt at ſchool; p 
it be miſtook me for Flora; and leſt 
I ſhould be too ſimple to underſtand the 
honoyr that was done me by this com - 
— — told me that ſhe was one of the 
> A eee of all the goddeſſes, and 
d heequalled in beauty by none upon 
tarth hut me, In ſhort, he even offered: 


roteſted 


to go himſelf and fetch the flowery 
wreath that ſo much became me; aſſu 
us, that the firſt moment he ſaw me 


was the laſt of his liberty; and aſſerted, 


that if I would 'confent to be his, he 
ſhould ever after our marriage oblige 
me to perpetuate the remembrance of 
that happy day, by wearing upon it a 


hke blooming crown. | 
Thus he ran on for a quarter of aw 


hour together, without piving either my 
aunt or me an opportu ſpeak i 
ſingle ſyllable; he was pars. 


time that he ſtrove to find a to 

heart. He thought it — that l 
ſhould be inſenſible to the force of flat 
tery, and therefore attacked my vanity 
with inceſſant praiſes. One moment he 
ſeemed melting in tenderneſs ; but then 
immediately recovering himſelf, as dread<. 
ing my taking an advantage of his weak · 
neſs to uſe him ill, laughed at his own 
paſſion, and ſeeming to triumph over 
it, turned it into ridicule, with a viva- 
city accompanied with abundance of wit 
and humour. In fhort, he is the moit 
ſprightly unaffe&ted creature you ever 


beheld; for even affectation in him muſt 


lofe it's name; every thing is natural, 

genteel, and eaſy. 2 
But I had not been long in his com- 

pany, when my aunt, fancying that ſhe 


might poſſibly be a reſtraint to us both, 


took an opportunity to leave the room, 
is 


However, 
ſame; he ſmiled and looked grave; be 
ſighed and laughed; he ſung a lan- 


. guiſhing ſtrain, the next moment hum- 


med a rigadoon, and capered about the 
room; but yet it was not difficult to 
diſcover, that though his temper natu- 
rally inclined him to be gay, it would 
have been now much more eaſy to him, 
and doubtleſs more pleaſing too, to have 
aſſumed a behaviour more agreeable to 
the ſituation of his heart. In ſpite of all 


his efforts, love ſtill” had the maſtery; | 


and methought his ſighs appeared much 
more genuine than thoſe ſtarts of airy 
ſprightlinefs under which he endea- 
voured to conceal them. He would 
have me conſider him as a lover, though 
he was unwilling to'appear with the lan- 


iſning tenderneſs of one that felt the 


l power of that paſſion. Yet, in his 
very attempts to ſhew his liberty, he 
rattled his chains. I am fure you would 
have laughed as heartily at his behaviour 
as I did; for indeed he is one of the 


ni 
al fad gaiety, 
and attempted to divert me at the ſame 


behaviour was ſtill the 


moſt 


&-; 
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beet, Sad ene ines. - VA ems et Mas 


that ever aſſumed the tender name of a 
lover. But as I have given yo Lucius's 
picture, you may expect that I ſhould 
give you his too: take jt then as follows, 
He is pretty tall, and of the juſt mean 
between too fat or too lean; his ſhape 
is genteel and eaſy; his air, that of a fine 
gentleman: who has ſeen the world ; his 
complexion fair, his forchead large, his 
eyes briſk and full of fire; his noſe of a 
moderate ſize; his mouth rather too 
wide, but rendered agreeable by a con- 
ſtant ſmile which fits on his lips, and 


dimples in his cheeks; and as to his chin, 


I aſſure you, it is not leſs regular than 
any other feature in his face. But I mult 
not forget to mention his dreſs, which 
in this ruſtick part of the ceuntry ap- 

ars very ſingular : every thing about 

im is of the neweſt faſhion ; nor does 
he want any ornament to ſet off his per- 
ſon to advantage. This is an exact 
portrait of the gay, the janty, the con- 
fident Mellifont ; and by the deſcription 
I have already given you of him, you 
will readily imagine that poor Lucius 
has a very formidable rival. 

After having diverted me for near 
two hours, with a thouſand agreeable 
ex:ravagancies, he bid me adieu; but, 
before he left the houſe, had a private 
converſation of ſome minutes with my 
aunt, who, as ſoon as he was gone, came 
to me; when ſeating herſelf in a chair 
cloſe to mine, ſhe told me with a ſmile, 
that the gentleman had been begging her 
leave to continue his viſits; that ſhe knew 
him to be of a good family, and poſſeſſed 
of an eſtate of three thouſand a year; 
and added, that it he was agreeable to 
me, and was really as much in love as 
he pretended, the thought I could not 
make a better choice. I replied with a 
good deal of truth, that however divert- 
ing his company had been, he had not 
yet made any impreſſion upon my heart; 
and that, agretable as his levity might 
render him to other women, I could not 
help thinking that a laſting - happineſs 
mutt be built upon a more ſolid foun- 
dation than the airy flights of ſuch a 
giddy. volatile temper. © I muſt confeſs, 
Madam, ſaid I, that his perſon and 


© behaviour would render his addreſſes 


acceptable to the far greater part of our 
«© ſex, who are perhaps too eaſily pleaſed 
with a gay appearance. His confi- 
© dence might, in their opinion, ap 

_ © heroick, 


4 


and carry along with it irre- 


* a man has any degree of tenderneſs 
* for me, while I have not the to 
© ſoften him too much for him to diſco- 
ver all bis ſprigbulineſs in my preſence,” 
My aunt ſmiled at this reply; aud onl 
anſwered, that ſhe would not advite 
me to any thing contrary to my inclina. 
tions 3 and Amelia and Poll coming in 
at the ſame time, we dropt the ſubject. 
I have nothing further to add, than 
that I am, my dear Charlotte, your moſt 
obedient ſervant, * 
| | FELICIA, 


LETTER XII. 


1 SHALL not 2 my dear 
Charlotte, to decide whether the 
extiaordinary aſſurance of Mellifont, or 
the diffidence of Lucius, is the moſt ex- 
culable quality; they are both certainly 
very great foibles when carried to exceſs. 
But as confidence and folly are nearly 
allied, ſo modeſty is a weakneſs, if it 
ſuppreſſes a man's virtue, and hides it 
from the world ; if it fetters his mind, 
and reftrains his adtions when he deſires 
toexert himſelf. But if Lucius appears, 
even upon a ſaperficial view, ſuperior to 
Mellifont, notwithſtanding the thick 
ſnade which, inſtead of ſhewing his me- 
rit to advantage, obſcures ſome of his 
brighteſt excellencies, how much more 
amiable muſt he appear than that gen- 
tleman, -if it be conſidered that his good 
22 are ſet in the moſt glaring and 

riking light, and that his very follies 
are ſome of his greateſt perfection! 

I told you in my laſt, that Amelia's 
entering the room put an end to thecon- 
verſation I had with my aunt upon the 
merit and fortune of Mellifont; but I 
forgot to add, that upon our telling my 
couſin of the viſit I bad received from 


my gay ſpark, I perceived that the 


changed colour; and immediately her 
countenance, which at firſt had all the 

marks of eaſe and good humour, 
diſcovered the -evident ſymptoms of 2 
thoughtful diſturbance ; nor ſhould I 
perhaps have called this circumſtance to 


mind, which I then took but little 


notice of, had not her behaviour fince 
that time awakened my attention, and 

quickened my apprehenſion. _ 
Though her temper is naturally rather 
grave than ſprightly, yet I had always 
in her a moſt le m_ 
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neſs of diſpoſition, a flow of ſerene and 
tranquil ſpirits, which gave an engaging 
chearfulneſs to her behaviour, and ren- 
dered her equally acceptable to others, 
and happy in herſelf: this was an obſer- 
vation that her whole deportment had 
confirmed ever ſince I knew her; but 
now that placid ſerenity, which ſweet- 
ened our converſation, and greatly en- 
hanced the pleaſures of our mutual 
friendſhip, ſeemed interrupted} ſhe ſought 
for opportunities of being alone, and 
difcovered a reſerve which I really 
thought her incapable of. TI have had a 
vĩſit in form from Mellifont almoſt every 
day ſince the date of my laſt. He comes 
in his coach, with a pompovs equipage, 
and drefſed with as much ſplendor as 
if he had prepared to appear in the 
drawing-room on a birth-night; while 
every viſit ſeems to increaſe poor Ame- 
fia's diſcontent and coldneſs to me. 
Two days ago, as I was taking a 
turn in the garden, I found her ſeated in 
a penſive poſture, in a painted alcove at 
the end M. alley the moſt obſcure and 
retired. She ſeemed loſt in thought; 
and leaning her head upon her hands, 
with both her elbows fixed upon the ta- 
ble, was doubtleſs indulging ſome ſeri- 
ous reflections: but, whatever was the 
ſubje& of her contemplations, the ruſt- 
ling I made amongſt the leaves of ſome 
boughs, which for want of cuttin 
croſſed the path, and which rebound 
back a3 I forced my way through them, 
ſoon made her lift up her eyes; when 
coming towards me—* My dear, cried 
T, you will think me, perhaps, guilty 


© of ill manners, for being fo rade as to 


© intrude upon your ſolitude: but no 
matter; my affection for you gives 
me ſome right to your confidence; and 
© therefore, in the name of friendſhip, 
I deſire you will either make me as 
* grave as yourſelf, or permit me the 
4 pleaſure of forcing you to partake of 
* my gaiety- Come, let me Know the 
e of this 


* cau 
© Uitty ! ſome tender f love! Come, 
come, out with it. Here taking hold 
of her hand, I began to lead her back 
to the alcove; when 9 her head 
away, with an air of unaffected cold. 

ne's, ſhe gave a deep ſigh, and then beg- 
ged that I would be fo kind as to let her 
$9, ſince ſhe was in an ill humour, and 
was very unwilling to infet me. Nay, 
Amelia,“ faid 1, 1 haye no right to 


% * 
; 


= 


ee doleful 
0 


hope of © 
riſing joy 7 3 2 and gave 
you in your iwglinations; 1 


* 39 
* thought I might be ſo happy as to di- 
vert you: I hope you will not think an 
© unſeaſonable attempt of this kind un- 


© pardonable."—" No, my dear," ſaid | 


ſhe, you are extremely obliging; but, 
© as 1 ſthallbe but a difa ble com- 
* panion, I chuſe to retire.” At this 
ſhe left me; when ſtanding ftill for a 
moment, to think whither 1 ſhould ram- 
ble, I faw her returning. She begged 

don for her ill manners; and, mak- 
ing ſome apologies, aſked at laſt how I 
liked Mellifont, and what I thought of 
his addreſſes? I laughed at her queſ- 
tion; and readily rephed, that I thought 
him a much more ble companion 
than a lover, * Nay, my dear Felicia,” 
ſaid ſhe, with jealouſy in her eyes, don't 
* diflemblez ate not you charmed with his 
© company?” —*® Not as a lover, I aſſure 
© you,' ſaid I: * he is indeed one of the 
© moſt agreeable impertinents I ever 
* beheld. But why this queſtion? 
© Have you any private intereſt in view, 
© that you alk it? Come, be frank now 
© and if it will be any ſatis faction to you, 


© I here reſign all pretenſions to his 
I ſhould be very glad of being 


heart, 


excuſed from the trouble of receiving 
his viſits, though I can't deny but 
there is a pleaſure attends the homage 
of a man of his humour and appear- 
ance; they ſoothe our vanity, give us 
© an air of importance, and flatter our 
« prevailing deſire of making captiv.z.* 
— But this is a very ere plea- 
* ſure,” replied Amelia, with ſome 
warmth; and I thought you had too 
much good" ſenſe, as well as huma- 


the eaſe and ex of a worthy 
zentleman. Beſides, it is dangerous 
'orting with the tenderneſs of a man 
of ſuch merit; for while you hover 
round the flame, you may poſſibly 


KR c =» 


© burn your wings.“ No, never fear 


© it,* returned I; © Tam in no danger, I 


© affure you: but if he will pay his ad- 


© dreffes to me, how can I tit? 
© Am I anſwerable for his folly? I 
© have uſed no arts'to retain himz and, 
* indeed, have been ſo far from in- 
* dulging my pride at the expence of his 
© peace, that I have endeavoured as 
much as —— to make him loſe all 

ining my affection. A- 
melia's countenance now cleared up; 2 


1 . > — 4 
ort, ne had ar and ſa- 
RET, tisfaction 


*. 


nity, to indulge it at the expence f 
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tisfaction which our looks commonly 
expreſs when we feel our hearts eaſed of 
a burthen which diſtorts it's tender fibres, 
and gives us the moſt racking pain : but 
eſently aſſuming au air of ſoftneſs, 
ke confeſſed, with a low voice, (as if 
dreading, even in that retired place, a 
itneſs of her melting paſſion) that ſhe 
ved the dear engaging Mellitontz but 

e had no ſooner eaſed her boſom of this 
important ſecret, than a ruſtick bluſh, 
with all the marks of a confuſion which 
ſprings from innocence and artleſs ſim- 
E. overſpread her face, and made 
hang down her head: but at laſt re- 
covering herſelf, ſhe told me the had 
feen Mellifont a few days before he paid 


me my firſt viſit; that ſhe was charmed 


with his perſon, but did not perceivethat 
he had Lak any extraordinary impreſ- 
fion on her heart, till ſhe. found that he 

id his addreſſes to me; when love, jea- 
Put, and deſpair, contributed all their 
force to render her unhappy. She then 


aſked me, with a ſmile that demanded 


my confidence, if I was leſs ſenſible of 
the merit of Lucius than ſhe of Melli- 
font? and told me, that ſuſpedling it 
while I was ſick, from the tender thin 

I faid. of him, ſhe ſent to let Marilla 
know, that if her brother had a real af- 
fection for me, it would be then impru- 
dent to continue his viſits; and that hav · 
ing learnt from her friend the violence 
of his paiſion, ſhe had uſed all her art to 


prevent giving him the uneaſineſs he 


might feel at 8 in the company tri 
ible o 


of his rival. Sen f the advantages 
I received from her prudent precaution, 
and reflecting that my aunt would pro- 
bably, without her aſſiſtance to keep it 
ſecret, have been by this time fully con- 
vinced of my tenderneſs for Lucius, I 
returned her my ſincereſt thanks. We 
then talked of his perfetions—delight- 


ful ſubje&t !—in which ſhe ſcemed to 


ſtrive to outdo me, in giving him the 
praiſes due to his meritz while the re- 
ſerve which for ſeveral days had ſub- 
ſiſted between us, now ending in a mu- 
tual open confidence, bound us cloſer 
to each other, Er her the folly 
of her groundleſs diſtruſt, and 

ening and enlarging my eſteem for her, 
who, in the midſt of her jealous fears, 
took care of my happineſs, and provided 
againſt the diſcovery of a ſecret, on the 
concealment of which all my future feli- 
city depended. We embraced with the 
utmoſt affetion, and made reciprocal 


: 


* 
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iſes of treating each other -for 
the future without diſguiſe, the very 
pearance of which was now below the 
dignity of our friendſhip. Our hearts 
'were to he open, and not the leaſt cir. 
cumſtance relati 
each other concealed. What a pleaſing 
intercourſe of tender paſſion! A 
louſy being now removed, ſhe ftrove to 
increaſe the ardour of my love for Lu. 
cius, by relating a thonfand circum. 
ſtances m his favour; while her praiſes 
gave me a delight infinitely ſuperior to 
any flattery beſtowed upon myſelf. 
/rapt up in the ſoft ſatis faction tlie 
gave me, I gratefully returned the obli- 
gation, by mentioning. al] the agreeable 
things that could juſtly be [aid of Mel. 
lifont, to which ſhe liſtened with equal 
eagerneſs, and the ſame exceſs; of ſooth- 
ing pleaſure. | 
e now walk an hour every day to 
talk on the ſame ſubject, and I do not 
believe we either of us find our delight 
grow leſs by the repetition, Love is an 
Anexhauſtible theme; it furniſhes our con- 
verſation with the moſt delicate, refined, 
and exquiſite ideas; it raiſes us above 
ourſelves; and not only inſpires an ele- 
vation of ſentiment, but gives us a very 


noble and ſublime manner of expreſſing | 


what it dictates: ſo that were you to hear 
us on this melting ſubject, you would 
ſmile at our dition, and the tender ca · 
dence of our periods; and be much more 
_ to take us for a couple of thea- 
trical heroines, rehearſing 'the parts of 
two languiſhing princeſſes, than for ru- 
ral 1 unaccuſtomed to high flights 
and lofty ſtrains, whoſe only perfection 
conſiſts in being paſtoral lovers. Some- 
times we walk for two minutes together 
in eloquent filence; then, after a ſigh or 
two ſtill more eloquent, we burlt into 
ſome moving complaint on the ſeverity 
of Fortune, in 3 her love a perſon 
in wealth her ſuperior, and me a youth 
unbleſt with the advantages I enjoy. 
Thus I employ the time of Lucius's 
abſence, in a way moſt agreeable to that 
eſteem and affeftion I ſhall always have 
for him; while abſences inſtead of re- 
moving the tender ſoftneſs of my heart, 
renders every thought of him til] dearer 
to me, and preſents him to my miud in 


every new charm which fancy or love 


can invent. 


But I would not have imagine, 


Madam, that we ſpend all our time in 
theſe uſclefs lamentations; * 
Lo 8 no 


* 


to the happineſs of 
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novels, romances, and plays, and have 
therefore ſome notion of plots and ſtrata- 
gems: but I believe we were neither 
of us formed for intrigue, ſince, with all 
our induſtry, we cannot yet invent any 
method to procure me the company of 
my lover, that will not render vs liable 
to ſuſpicion from my aunt. Beſides, 
Mellifont is a conſtant interruption to 
my happineſs by his perpetual viſits; for 
I cannot reſolve to ſee Lucius at a time 
when we ſhould be fo liable to be diſ- 
turbed by that intruder's preſence. His 
company, on this account, grows diſtaſte- 
ful to me, and it is with the utmoſt dif- 
ficulty that I keep within the bounds of 
ee. a But I am afraid of 
iſobliging him, leſt he ſhould acquaint 
my father with his paſſion, which he 
would doubtleſs 2 e; and leſt my 
refuſing to gratify him in this particu - 
lar, ſhould Send him ſo much, as to 
make him croſs me in the deareſt inte- 
reſts of my heart, I am, Madam, 
yours, &c. | 


FELICIA. 


LETTER XIII. 


MADAM, 
NYTOT the cooling ſhade of ſome 
friendly bower, the 28 —— 
of , or the agreeable freſhneſs 
der Und ſtream, could give greater 
delight to the laborious hind, ſcorched 
with the meridian ſun's teoardent beams, 
than I received from the news of your 
being already joined, by the moſt ſacred 
donds, to the gay, the tender Philario. 
May all your days be propitious! May 
ing joys, ever opening with new 


delight, perpetuate your felicity! May 
1 AT A 


ion, inftead of de- 
crealing with time, ripen into that ſoft 
eſteem, that tender complacency, which 
are the natural attendants of love and 
merit, and the higheſt ſummit of all 
ſublunary happineſs! In ſhort, may 
you be bound to him with all that dig- 
nity of paſſion which is neceſſary to ren- 
der him ever as dear to you as now; 
while love ſhall have the energy of reli- 
„and inclination the force of every 
diate! ae ee 
Vou ſee, Madam, what an aukward 
creature I would have you, To dareto 
be happy is à thing ſo unfaſhionable, 


that it ma poſſibly require ſome de 
A. the ſhock of 


4t 
being thought that dull thing called a 
fond wife : but however unpolite it is to 
have any degree of affection ſubſiſt be- 
tween thoſe who ought to have the great · 
eſt, you have too much good ſenſe to 
be aſhamed of what muſt now not only 
be the eſſence of your happinels, but your 
higheſt glory. How ftrange is it, that a 
name, a mere ſound, and a found, too, 
to which we have no ſettied meaning, 
ſhould have ſuch an influence upon man- 
kind, as to make them cancel all the en- 
gagements of duty, affe ction, and happi- 
, and even forfeit all their hopes of 4 
bliſsful futurity! © What bewitching 
charm, what dire ſpell, what ſtrange en- 
chantment, is contained inthe wor olite, 
that it ſhould controul our very paſſiotis, 
and make us ſuffergreater pangs of ſelf= 
denial to become vicious, than would be 
ſufficient to raiſe us to the Higheſt attain- 
ments of heroick virtue! To be thought 
lite, how many ladies are contented to 
——— 8 To be thought 
ite, an old fop, decrepid with years 
Cl keep a miſtreſs, and have the info. 
lence to boaſt of a thouſand vices, which 
his years, one would think, exempted 
him from. To be thought polite, a man 
will contemn the too condeſcending af- 
fection of the ſtupid fool his wife, de- 
ſpiſe her eaſy virtue, and at the ſame time 
adore an impudent proftitute, who ty - 
rannizes over him, and inſults him with 
impunity; While a lady, for the fatve 
reaſon, (out of — 7 will abhor 
the nauſeous fond wretch her huſband. 
Thus a confuſed notion of honour (ano- 
ther word of the ſame kind, the letters 
of which I ſuppoſe are a kind of taliſ- 
man} will make a coward go trembling 
to deſtruction, and ruſh rtr into 
a dreaded eternity? 
You will think this a very odd kind 
of a'preamble to be addreſſed to a bride 
in all the blooming pride of youth and 
beauty; but, if you conſider that we ought 
to lay down ſome principles to ſecure the 
continuance of true felicity, you will not 
think it an inexcuſable piece of imperti - 
nence in me to put you in mind that, 
if we would enjoy any ſolid happineſs, 
woe muſt be contented to diſſent frum the 


. maxims of the greateſt part of mankind. 


It is certain, that we are governed more 
by found than we are generally willing 
to imagine. But I might have conſi- 
dered, too, that your good ſenſ: had un- 
doubtedly directed yon to make the ſame 
obſervation. But, let that be as it will, 

F I know 
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I know I am ſecure of your pardon; for 
gov are now in too happy a ſituation to 


9 


offended at any thing I can ſay, how- 


ever common and trifling my thoughts, 


To put an end to theſe grave remarks, 

come to mine own affairs: and firſt, I 
ſhall tell yau, that I have lately had an 
interview with Lucius, in which I gave 
him an opportunity of indulging all the 
tenderneſs of his heart; a latisfaction 
that was procured me by the kind aſſiſt- 


ance of Amelia. Upon hearing, a few 


days ſince, of the neceſſities of an honeſt 
us indigent family, about a mile diſtant 
om my aunt's, I reſolved to pay them 
a viſit, to indulge ſome of that ſublime 
pagers which it is the, greateſt ad- 
antage of a large fortune to procure us. 
Amelia only was acquainted with this 
viſitz nor did I tell her of, it till I was 
ready to ſet out, when I deſired her to 
accompany me, to which ſhe inſtantly 
conſented. We found, the unhapp 
manſion ſituated. at the foot of a hil 
ſurrounded with ſeveral incloſures of or- 
chards, paſture rounds, and corn fields: 
at the entrance leading to the door, was 


a ſhort walk between two elder hedges, 


which incloſed a ſmall kitchen garden, 


with ſome ſtacks of hay, and, near the 


main building, ſome ſtables and barns, 
But every thing was in profound ſilence; 
for no human obje& was near, and no- 
thing to be heard but the warbling 
ſongs of the airy choriſters, who flut- 
tered amongſt the hedges, or ſat making 
their reſponſes from the diftant thorny 
brakes. The ary ſtillneſs of the 


place, added to the reflection of the bu- 


lineſs in which I was employed, contri- 


buted to render me thoughtful, and I 
could not help giving ſome moments to 


the conſideration of the various un- 
avoidable miſeries which attend human 
nature; mileries which neither virtue 
nor prudence can always guard againſt. 
With a mind thus dipped in pity, I 
could not help heſitating a little > th we 
came to the door; but at laſt rapping 


fofcly, we entered the room, where de- 


ſpair and ſorrow were painted in the 
ſtrongeſt colours, and in every face ſuch 
an undiſſembled ſadneſs, as ſtruck me 
to the very foul: fer, notwithſtanding 
the relief I intended to give them, 1 
could not forbear ſharing in the general 
grief; and, indeed, it was with ſome pain 
that I aſſumed an air of caſe and chear- 
Fulaeſs, in order to comfort a pretty boy, 
who ſtood with his eyes fixed upon his 


mother, and, pulling her by the apron, 
cried at ſeeing her weep. Two other 
children, too young to take the ſame no- 
tice, were playing about the room. But, 
where ver I turned my eyes, every thing 
was in diſorder; nor was it eaſy to crols 
the room, or take a chair, for the con- 
fuſed heap of litter which was every 
where ſtrewed about. Alas! the poor 
woman was in. too deep affliction to at- 
tend to the management of her family; 
her mind too much diſcompoſed to at- 
tend to order and decorum: for a violent 
diſtreſs almoſt always renders us inactive 
it inks and . the ſpirits; and, 

when no. viſible aſſiſtance is in view, even 
makes the unhappy intapable of think - 
ing, or . uſing their natural abilities, in 
order to extricate themſelves from the 
preſſure of their difficulties. 

Theſe obſervations, Madam, I have 
learned, from my aunt, and have always 
found them agreeable to truth. Atone 
of the windows ſat a young man, with 
deſpair in his eyes, and a look that diſco- 
vered he was grown ſtupid with grief. 
A book of devotion lay open before him, 
on which his regards were fixed; but 
fixed in ſuch a ſteady manner, as ſhewed 
that he was incapable of reading: he 
ee on the ſame place, and neither 

is eyes nor his head moved to take in 
the compaſs of a line. As ſoon as we 
entered the room, the good woman aroſe 
from her chair, and, appearing ſurprized 
at the ſight of ſtrangers of our appear - 
ance, aſked our buſineſs; when taking 
the little boy in my arms, I wiped awa 
his tears, and kiſſing his pretty . 
cheeks, told him I would wipe away his 
mother's too, if I was able: at this he 
ſmiled; when, emptying ſome lumber 
out of -a chair, while the mother made 
one ready for Amelia, we both ſat down. 
At a loſs how to introduce the cauſe of 
our viſit, and willing to oblige them in 
a way as little painful as poſſible, I 
ſeemed mighty fond of the 2 
that were playing around me; then turn- 
ing to the mother, deſired that ſhe would 
look upon us as her ſincereſt friends, 
and that we ſhould think it a pleaſure to 
ſerve her; but ſhe: thanked me in a man- 
ner that ſhewed that her hopes were at 4 
o_ ebb, and too far ſunk ” be raiſed 
| limmering proſp nd airy vi- 
Ss — he Ale her huſband: 
but, before he came, Amelia aroſe; aud 
leaving me to comfort the diſtreſſed as 


my humanity direded, elated-with cn 
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agreeable ize ſhe hoped to give me, 


went out with the ruſtick youth, and pri- 
vately diſpatched him to Marilla, io let her 
know where we were, and that her com- 

ny, wich her brother's, would be accept - 


able to us both. Mean while the maſter of 


che houſe, with more firmneſs in his coun- 
tenance, but with eyes drooping with care, 
came to us from a back room, and related 


| the cauſe of his misfortunes with that ho- 


neſt frankneſs and —_— which al- 
ways affects the mind, though uttered in 
the moſt plain and —_— language. He 
told me, that by theexceſſive rains, which 
had enriched the farmers of the neigh- 
bouring hills with ſeveral ſucceſſive years 
of plenty, he was reduced, from a ſtate 
of affluence, to penury and indigence; 
that he ſhould be obliged to ſelhthe plen- 
tiful crop that covered his lands to avaſt 
diſadvantage, to fatisfy his landlord's 
demands; and that he had no other pro- 
ſpect than to loſe the fruit of his Jabours, 
to be turned out of all his poſſeſſions, 
and, perhaps, be glad to glean the fields 
he himſelf had ſown; and all this for 
want of a ſmall ſum which his landlord 
had now a particular occaſion for, Wil- 
ling to ſhorten his uneaſineſs, I here in- 
terrupted him, to know what ſum would 
remove his-preſent anxiety; and, as ſoon 
as be had informed me, I told him, with 
2 ſmile, that I thought myſelf 1 5 
at having\it in my power to give jo 
Go honeſt family; 4 at the ſame 
time emptied my purſe upon the table. 
I now felt my heart overflow with a 
ſympathetick As ariſing from the 
trinſports I myſ{ 
Thus, with a little gold that has lon 
kid uſeleſs in my cheſt, and for which 
have here no uſe, I have procured the 
. of a Whole family, and given 
myſelf a delight more wg aye than 1 
wer experienced from the like o2cahcn; 
lince the advantage they have received 
from it, as they told me, may probably 
redound to their children's children. 
What uſe could I poſſibly make of this 
boarded pelf, to procure me equal ſatis- 
faftion? Or what is the pleaſure we 
eceive from pride, the gratification of a 
luxurious appetite; or the indulgence of 
the higheſt animal 2 compared to 
this luxury of the mind; the more na- 
tural rapture whichreſults from the gra- 
tficativns of our humanity ? * 
ide good people were loading me with 
thr bleſſings, 1 had the agreeable ſur- 


had occaſioned. 


/ 


accompanied by Lucius and his ſiſter; 
for, as they lived but at a ſmall wo, 


from the farmer's, ſhe choſe to 


ſoftly after the young man, in order to 
meet them, and to let them know that I 
was an entire ſtranger to the viſit ſhe . 
ueſted from them. Seized with a ſud - 
emotion, my heart fluttered with a 
painful joy, * throbbed with a ſweet 
yet tumultuops extaſy. I haſtily aroſe, 
ardly having the power to ſtay to defire 
my old friends to take no notice of what 
had paſſed; and running to the door, in 
an eager tranſport embraced Marilla, at 
the ſame time ſhooting a glance at her 
dear brother. We went into the, or- 
chard together: we talked like friends 
who had not ſeen each other for a lon 
time, full of ſpirit, full of affection; ti 
at laſt, after having taken two or three 
turns, Amelia and Marilla told me, with 
a laugh, that they would leave me for a 
few minutes; and inſtantly ſtrikin off 
to the moſt diſtant part of the 1 4 I 
ſeated themſelves under a tree, and, by 
their abſence, left room for a more de- 
lightful converſation. But though Lu- 
cius was now very ſenſible that he was 
dear to me, he could not enter upon the 
tender ſubje& without confuſion : he 
at firſt enquired after my health; com- 
plained that he was denied the pleaſure 
of ſeeing me; and then, with a ſigh, let 
me know how much he thought him- 
ſelf ng to Amelia for procuring him 
a ſatisfaction he had fo long languiſhed 
for. | But why, Sir,“ (aid I, willin 
to draw him to an explanation, * 45 
* you complain of your being deprived 


of my company; is that ſuch a terri- 


ble misfortune ?'——" Yes, my dear Fe- 
*. licja,* replied he, trembling, and caſt- 
ing down his eyes, * it is an inſupport- 
able misfortune. Did you but know, 
Madam, with what anguiſh I ſupport 
« your abſence; with what cruel in- 
© quietudes I count thetedious minutes, 
* while my heart' — Here he pauſed, . 
unable to proceed, while every joint 
quivered with fear; but at laſt reſum- 
ing—* while my heart ſtruggles to be 
near you; were you ſenſible of that 
© tumult of pafſion, and all thoſe name- 
© leſs dear ſenſations which fill my breaſt; 
O Felicia 12 wonder would ceaſe, and 
* you would rather be ſurprized that any 
* conſideratiou could prevent my flying 
© toyou!* His embarraſſment now ſeem: d 
to increaſe, while he waited for my an- 
ſwer; and, indeed, I was going to en- 
R 1 deavour 


£ 


44 
deavour to railly him on his end- 
ed Platonick friendſhip; to endeavour, 
I ſay, for I am ſadly afraid I ſhould 
have made but an odd appearance 
with my affected gaiety, for my heart 
was too much ſoftened to permit me to 
laugh- at him; however, one touching 
lance changed my reſolution, and ob- 
Fed mos behave more naturally; that 
Ts, to thank bim for what was ſo per- 
fectly agreeable to me. I am obliged 
© to you, Sir, ſaid I, © for that deep 
© concern you expreſs for me; but were 
©'1 more ſenſible that 1 deſerved it, I 
© might give greater credit to what you 
© tell me: however, I can do no leis than 
© thank you for your complaiſance.— 
© Ah! Madam, returned he with more 
reſolution, while a darting joy fluſhed 
in his cheek, and in a moment mingled 
an air of delight amidſt the tender lan- 
guiſhment of his countenance, ©* your 
© merit ſufficiently authorizes the ardour 
© of my paſſion. I feel the force of 
© your charms; they run through my 
* 8 and captivate every thought: 
© but chiefly that amiable virtue, that 
© ſanctity of manners, and all thoſe dear 
. © vnutterable graces, which perpetually 
© bloflom with freſh beauties and un- 
© decaying charms, fill my raviſhed ſoul, 
© and. inſpire a tender admiration and 
6 diſtant awe," 
You ſee, Madam, that theſe filent 
lovers (who are ſtruck dumb with a 
gu of paſſion too ſoft and powerful to 
e expreſſed) have their tongues no 
ſooner unlocked, than they burſt into 
heroicks, and talk as differently from 
the polite gentlemen of the more ſtub- 
born mould, who have language at com- 
mand, as if they were another ſpecies of 
beings. , Here the heart ſays every thing, 
and dictates not only the words, but 
the minuteſt glance, and the leaſt motion: 
every feature has a voice, and the whole 
man proclaims the power of love, For 
my part, I freely confeſs that flattery 
never appeared half ſo charming as it did 
now, A ſweet enthuſiaſm poſſeſſed all 
my foul, and I could not help thinkin 
how much better this dear man deſerve 
a compliment of this kind than myſelf, 
But the next thought gave a bitter daſh 
to this exultation of heart, and made me 
reply, in a mild tone Youare much to 
s blame to entertain ſuch romantick ſen- 
s timents of me, which, I aſſure you, I 
© have not vanity enough to think I de- 
* ſerye; but, however, were I ever ſo 


vou may expe 
father, who has an undoubted right to 
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* worthy of your eſteem, and tendereſt af. 
© feQtion, yet the thought that I am not 
at my own diſpoſal, and the difficulty 

to meet with from my 


* diſpoſe of me, ſhould make you endea- 


© yourtoforget me, and conquer a paſſion 


© which I fear will prove fatal to your re- 
© poſe.” This anſwer gave an immediate 
damp to his tranſport, and ſeemed to 
throw him into a freſh confuſion: how- 
ever, fixing his eyes upon me, with a 
languid yet piercing air-—-* O my dear 
6 Felicia, cried he, do you indeed 
© blame the unconquerable tenderneſs 
© of my heart ? Would you perſuade me 
© to erale your lovely image from m 
* ſoul? Alas! I am too ſenſible that 1 
© have no reaſon to flatter myſelf that 
your father will ever favour my aſpir- 
© ing wiſhes; yet, whatever is the con- 
* ſequence, I mult love you ſtill--I muſt 
© ever love you. Nor can I, though ſur- 
© rounded with difficulties that oppoſe 
© my happineſs, even wiſh that I loved 
vou leſs, But ah! Madam, if you 
«* defire that I ſhould forget you, I am 
« wretched indeed! 

With what irreſiſtible ſoftneſs were 
theſe laſt words uttered ! His eyes ſwelled 
with a ſtarting tear, which with conſci- 
ous dignity and ſhame he endeavoured 


to call back, as a mark of a too effemi- 


nate weakneſs. Every ſpeaking fea- 
ture deſcribed the ſtrong emotions which 
agitated his ſoul with all the torturin 

agonies that can ariſe from the tender 

deſpair; while pity and love, and dear 
compaſſion, ſhot through my heart, and 
filled all my mind with a virtuous and 
decent ſoftneſs. I looked upon bim; 
but what did this look tell him? Cer- 
tainly all that I felt; for my eyes were 
then incapable of ſpeaking a talſhood. 
O Lucius!” ſaid I, need I tell you, 
* that I'am far from wiſhing it in your 
© power to forget me? Yet, methunks, 
* if that was neceſſary to your hap- 
* pineſs, I could ſuffer a great deal to 
« procure it; and perbaps a conqueſt ' 
© of this kind would not coſt me leſs 
© than it would you. Could you but 
© procure my father's conſent, we might 
8 both be happy—but that, I fear, you 
© will never obtain, No; neither you 
© nor I ought to hope for it. And I 
©, here proteſt that I will never be yours 
© without his approbation. Not even 
* your merit, great as it is, ſhall ever 


make me forget that I have 2 fb 
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« a kind and indulgent father. Never 


e- ſhall any conſideration prevail with 
me to forfeit my duty to God, or to 
« him. This reſolution you will not, 
vou cannot condemn.'—* No, my dear 
« Felicia, returned he, with his eyes 
ſparkling with a * joy; © my love 
« is too pure to ſuffer me either to in- 
« yolve you in your father's diſpleaſure, 
« orto 67.0, you to offend Heaven: fo 
« far from laying ſnares for your virtue 
« and honour, I would die in their de- 
« fence, and ſacrifice all that is dear to 
« me to preſerve them inviolate. But, 
O what tranſporting goodneſs! Do 
« you indeed love me? Is it poſſible? 
« Help me to ſupport the rapture of this 
« extatick thought—or. rather teach me 
how to merit your father's favour. 
« What means would. I not employ to 
« obtain it! Sure, if he is ſuch a tender 
« father as you deſcribe him, he muſt 
« have ſome regard to Ma - inclinations 
in an affair of ſuch infinite conſequence 
to your happineſs. But, O this diſ- 
proportion of fortune ! that is the ob- 
« hogs. And can there be a greater in 


_ © the opinion of a tender parent? Yes, 


« ſure, to a wiſe and tender parent there 


* may. . 


But, Madam, I muſt not forget to 
mention one circymſtance that I am ſure 
will make you ſmile. In the height of 
his rapture he- ſeized my hand, and 
ſqueezing it with a ſtrong and ſudden 

ſp, hurt my fingers ſo, that I could 
Fardly forbear crying out; I am ſure, if 
he had obſerved my looks, he would 
2 found that I made moſt frightful 
ces: he then preſſed it to his lips, and 
taking it from thence, graſped my poor 
fingers again with the ſame convulſion 
of paſſion, ill ſlackening the tender 
7 ure as bis thoughts returned oy 
ther; he at laſt held my hand fo looſe, 
that my numbed fingers could ſcarcely 
fee] that he held them at all. Buta 
ſhame on my extreme inſenſibility, that 


ve occaſion to theſe intolerable extaſies! 


What tender words had I uttered ! Dear 
Madam, let no prudes or coquettes ever 


read my letters, for I ſhall certainly never 


be able to ſtand the cenſure of the one, 
E taillery of the other. But to pro- 


- Melting with the high-wrought rap- 
ture which ſeemed to ſublime our 
fouls, while it raiſed us to a degree of 
felicity. almoſt too exquiſite to be ſup- 
ported, we mutually opeged 
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and with a confidence of bei ed, 
reciprocally confeſſed the 7 ſenſa - 


45 


tions that ſwelled our boſoms. All mp 


rapture of ætherial ſpirits ! his tranſ. 
porting extaly | | 


© *Tis not the coarſer tie of human laws, 
© Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind, 


foul was delight! a delight pure as the 


That binds our peace, but harmony itſelf, 


© Attuning all. our paſſions into love; 

© Where friendſhip full exerts his ſofteſt 
« powerz 

Perfect efleem and ſympathy of ſoul, 

© Thought meeting thought, and will pre- 
6 venting will, | 

© With boundieſs confidence: for nought 

; © but love 

© Can anſwer loye, and render bliſs ſecure.” 

TnroMP$ON. 


But, loſt in this charming intercourſe 
of fouls, we forgot that it was time to 


depart; till my couſin, with an unwel. - 


come intruſion, and more unwelcome 

meſſage, came to put us in mind that 

the ſun was ſetting, and that if was time 

to return home; when with reluQant 

hearts, after bidding a tender adieu, and 
embracing Marilla, I tore myſelf from 

them, and halted back with Amelia to 

my aunt. 


You, I hope, Madam, will what | 


the weakneſs I fo freely confeſs to vou: 
ſoftened by the ſcene of diſtreſs I had 
juſt been a witneſs of, the unexpected 
preſence of my dear Lucius had probably 
a much greater effect than it would have 
had, if my mind had not been thus pie- 
viouſly intendered. However, nothin 


can ennoble the ſoul like a virtuous paſj- 


ſion; it inſpires a thovſand delicacies, 

a thouſand virtues, which, without it, 

we ſhould certainly have no idez of. 

- I am, Madam, with my ſincereſt re- 

gone to his lordſhip, and my molt ar- 
nt prayers for the continuance of your 


mutual happineſs, your ladyſhip's moſt 


obedient ſervant, 
| FELICIA, 
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LETTER XIV. 


MADAM, | 
1 OUG H your impatience to hear 
f from me is v 
lays me under a neceſſity of entertaining 
ow with abundance of impertinences; 
bor if-trifles can entertain, you have no 


our hearts, tcaſon to be diſſatisied. Wrapt up in 
| obſcurity, 


— 


obliging, yet it 
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obſcurity, I hear nothing of the fate of 
princes, or the fall of contending na- 
tions. I have now no ambition toen- 
 quire after ſuch important events: an 
humble ſwain engroſſes all my atten- 
tion, though I hardly ever fee him. I 
converſe with few beſides the people of 
the groves, who (pretty warblers !) are 
my conſtant companions; yet you would 
have me inceſſantly writing. Upon my 
word, Madam, you are quite unreaſon- 
able. I can hardly think it poſlible that 
a month's filence can give you all this 
impatience. But your friendſhip is an 
excuſe that I muſt admit. I therefore 
leave the rooks and daws, which with 
their harſh diſcordant pipes aid the con- 
cert of the warbling linnet, the thruſh, 
the wood-lark, who, prodigal of har- 
mony, run through their wild variety 
of notes. Nor ſhall the roſy-breaſted 
robin, emblem of innocence ! the mel- 
low bull-finch, or the dying cadence of 
the high · ſoaring ſongſter of the ſæy, nor 
all the winged choriſters who chant their 
loves, and in * fluttering courtſhip pour 
out their little fouls in mellifluous 
numbers, prevent my being imper- 
tinent when you command it, 

My mind is pow in an unaccountable 
ſituation, ſtrangely divided between hope 
and fear, and toſſed with a variety of 
contending paſſions. 
the addreſſes of Mellifont, his company 
becomes every day more inſupportable; 
his vanity grows inſufferable; and the 
very means he employs to inſinuate him- 
ſelf into my eſteem, heightens my aver- 
fion. Not that he is really a diſagree- 
able companion; but while he is a per- 


petual obſtacle io my ſeeing Lucius, it 


is no wonder if his gayeſt flights, hu» 
morous and diverting as they may appear 
to others, only ſerve to increaſe my 
| ſpleen and heighten my diſguſt, The 
conſideration that his unwelcome in- 
truſion deprives me of that dear and 


ſoftening pleaſure I ſhould otherwiſe en- 


joy from the cordial glances, and all the 
pleaſing intercourſes of love that might 
{s between Lucius and me, poiſons 


the ſatisfaction I ſhould otherwiſe receive 


from his ſprightly airs; airs that have 
not the leaſt conformity with the tenderly 
penſive diſpoſition of my mind. | 
One day laſt week beingdiſturhed with 
abundance of gloomy refleQtions, all 
turning upon the abſence of my lover, 
and the N Jexpect to meet with 
from my father, Mellifont glided into 


Still teazed with 


-*© Tlook very filly? I 
ed knight-errants of o 
pending before the divine object of my 
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the room with a dancing and his 
uſual aſſurance, and an pond. of 
all that eaſe and negligence of behaviour, 
that can only ſpring from a mind en. 
tirely ſatisfied with itfelf, He ſung Ro 
Bowers, hummed an Italian air, and 
every minute digreſſed from the ſong, 
either to make an application to me; or 
to utter fome tender thing which in. 
truded upon his thoughts; but every 
thing was expreſſed wich fucha mixture 
of the ſoft and the ridiculous, as would 
have forced a ſmile from any one that 
had leſs reaſon to be melancholy. But 
I was too perverſe to be awd by his 
fantaſtick behaviour, to ſhew, even by 
my looks, the leaſt mark of approbation. 
Deaf to the muſick of his voice, which 
1s really very harmonious, and untouch- 
ed by all his arts to charm me, he in- 
ſenſibly became more grave; when lay- 
ing aſide his frolick airs—“ Will no- 
thing — „* my charmer, ſaid he, 
* unleſs you fee me ſighing at your feet? 
* Would you have me in dull languiſh- 
* ment admire your beauties, and with 
a heavy ſobbing heart tell you all my 
* pain? Well, Madam, I confeſs my- 
* ſelf your flave; but at the ſame time 
© beg, that, cruel as you are, you will 
not triumph in your conqueſt, and in- 
© fult over the vidim of your charms.” 
Here he threw himſelf upon his knee, 
and taking one of my hands, which he 
tenderly preſſed in his—* See, my dear, 
ſaid he, as | great a conqueſt as ever 
© love has made. In vain I have ſtrug- 
© gled to regain my liberty. All m 
© wiſhes center in you; I love you wit 
© all the paſſionate ſoftneſs that can fill 
* a human breaſt; as tenderly as—as— 
* Nay, Madam, for Heaven's fake, don't 
* laugh at me," continued he, ſeeing me 
ſmile; but tell me ſincerely now, don't 
ſigh like the fam- 
1d, and like them 


* ſublimeſt wiſhes, beg, O thou adorable 


© fair! that thou wilt mitigate the ſeve- 
© rity of my unhappy deſtiny, or ſuffer 
me to expire at thy feet. Here mak- 
ing a pauſe; he gently ſunk his head 


upon my lap; when ſnatching away my 


hand, and precipitately riſing, he could 


not prevent his falling upon the floor. 
Not all my melancholy could now pre- 
verit my laughing, had I not endeavour- 
ed to hinder it, in order to carry on this 
comick ſcene. * Lie there, cried I; thou 
+ unworthy knight, nor _— 
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FELICIA To 


pear before me, till thou briugeſt me 
the heads of thoſe ſavage monſters that 
© infeſt the woods, the trophies of thy 
« prowels and renown.” At this 1 ung 
out of the room, as if in a mighty paſ- 
bon; and ſtepping into the thickeſt 
of the garden,” indulged: for à few mi- 
nutes the burſt of laughter which I 
with difficulty reſtrained till I was out 
of his hearing. "$04.09 
* How dreadfully- afraid if poor Mel- 


' fifont of my abufing the power I have 


over him! He was juſt diflolving in ſoft- 
dels but in the moment when he was 
giving way to his paſſion, and throw- 
mg aside his ſprighthneſs, which was 
now become unnatural, a ſmile recalled 
back bis fears; his dread of my 3 
returned; and, to prevent my king a 
vantage of his weakneſs, he was willing 
to turn all he had ſaid into ridicule. 
However, when 1 began to reflect a 
little, I could not help being afraid that 
Fhad affronted him by my ill-manners 
in leaving him ſo abruptly; and there- 
fore, having 
the garden, and imagining he was gone, 
returned to my aunt, in order to make 
my excuſes to her; to whom TI fancied 
he bad complained, and who, probably, 
would blame me for carrying the jeſt too 
far, But in my way, ſtepping into the 
wom where I bad left him upon the 


floor, © I found my . 1s knight 
ſtrutting about with an old ruſty helmet 
on his head, and in his hand a pike; 
which ſerved for a ſpear, upon which 
was fixed the head of a fox, which he 
had luekily run down the day before. 
ſtamping with his foot, his truſty 
Gquire:entered with the ſtuffed ſkins of 
-ſeveral/badgers, and other beaſts of prey 
the ſpoils of his hall; when Mellifont 
bending one knee, laid them at my feet, 
and reſting upon his ſpear— See, fair 
princeſs, laid he, bowing low his 
head; © a knight renowned for acts of 
**thivalry, who lays at your divine feet 
the ravagers of the mountains and the 
*vallies;. but lower ſtill he would lay 
his heart. Incomparable lady, you 
ee a ſlave whoſe magnanimous arm 
bas made theſe horrid monſters trem- 
© ble; yet his life depends on the radi- 

ance of your ſmiles. Soften then with 
8 e the beams of your eyes, leſt their 
2 ming, with too refulgent glory, 


"ould. burn his Qrivelled heart to 


_- haſtily from him, and walkin 


now. been near an hour in 


- 
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This ſet ſpeech, which he uttered with 
the utmoſt gravity and ſolemnity, he had 
doubtleſs ſtudied before I entered: the 
room, and which he concluded with 
bending low to kiſs my feet: when 
ſtruggling againſt a ſmile, I aſſumed 
an air of mexorable ſternneſs, and look - 
ing down upon him with a lofty ſupe- 
riority aud contempt—* Avaunt, caitif 
vile, cried I, and think not to abuſe 
my ears with thy audacious forgeries. 
©, Are theſe, 'wretch, the trophies of thy 
© valouy! Where are the diftreſſed vir- 
© gins that thou haſt delivered from the - 
© poiſonous talons of fiery dragons, or 
©. the -dreadful gripe of monſtrous gi- 
© ajfits? Fly, coward, and attempt not 
to abuſe my credulity with the car- 
© caſes of inſets, or my weak arm ſhall 
© chaſtiſe thy temerity! Here I turned 
with a 
majeſtick ſtatelineſs, ſeated myſelf at the 
other end of the-room, in an eaſy chair, 
with as much dignity as if it had been a 
chair of ſtate. But I had no ſooner 
turned my back, than 'throwing away 
his maſking: ornaments, he ſte up 
to me, ſinging Why do you fly, my 
« deareſt?” and immediately droppin 
his fong—* Don't you think, Madam, 
cried he, © that we have ated our parts 
to perfection? Upon my word, you do 
© every thing with a grace. Yourevery 
* airis charming. I only am defective; 
for I find I ſhall do no wonders in the 
character of a redoubted champion for 
© love; ſince, after all my endeavours, I 
have been ſhamefully degraded, and 
* caſt from the dignity of my ſublime 
© ſtation, Yer, Madam, you. are ſen- 
© fible it was in diſguiſe that you made 
me a convert to fove. Adorned like 
Flora with all the blooming graces of 
*the ſmiling year, and incircled with 
© the united fragrartg of every opening 


© flower, you captivated all my ſenſes, 


© and inſtantly made me that odd crea- 
« ture-called a whining, ſighing lover. 
Upon my word, Madam, you could 
© not have made a ſtranger metamor- 
© phoſis had you fixed me a ſtatue.” 
Here he pauſed; but inſtantly recollect- 
ing himſelf—* O Madam, cried he, 
ſmiling and rubbing his hands, * I have 
* a lucky thought permit me to aſſume 
© another diſguiſe: as you firſt appeared 
© to me a goddeſs, let me for once be 
« diſguiſed like a god; you ſhall receive 
« me crowned with ivy, and the glow-- 


ing 
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* ing eluſter of the ſwelling vine. In 
this appearance who knows what won - 
* ders I may perform! Beſides, can any 
thing better expreſs the felicity that 
* woutd, Lam ſure, ariſe from our union, 
* than an emblem of that paradiſe, 
* where the ſoft beauties of the opening 
year ſhall be blended with the yellow 
fruits of autumn, and all the charms 
© of the luxuriant 3 bowl! In 
© what exquiſite happineſs ſhall we ſpend 
© our days! you ever blooming z I, like 
© Bacchus, ever frolick, gay, and 
« (prightlyl” % | 

© No, no, Sir, ſaid I, © the ſeaſons 
© may take their courſe for me; nor will 
© IT have any thing to do with your 
drunken godſhip. I therefore beg it 
© as a favour, that I may not be diſturb- 
ed with ſuch fooleries, which are very 
* diſagreeable to me. I had hardly 
uttered theſe words, when, with the ut- 
moſt ſurprize, I ſaw Lucius and Marilla 
enter the room; but it was a ſurprize 
accompanied with delight, I viewed 
his looks with conſcious innocence, 
whileno ſuſpecting feardimmed his eyes, 
nor wan jealouſy diſcoloured his cheek, 
While I was embracing Marilla, Lucius 
and Mellifont met each other with the 
freedom of perſons who had been Jong 
acquainted; and turning to me“ I have 
„heard, ſaid he, © that you are to have 
© alittle diverſion; and if it is not over, 
© would be glad to have a part in it; 
© Hail! — knight,” cried he, clap- 
ping Mellifont on the ſhoulder, © what 
6 mighty feat of arms is to be done with 
your helmet and lance?” Mellifant 
ſeemed here a little confuſed, while I 
began to fear that my lover was ac- 
quainted with the paſhon of his rival; 
but examining again his countenance, 
my uneaſineſs vaniſhed, for it had not 
the leaſt tincture of diſorder, But find- 
ing that Mellifont made no reply; 
© Come, my friend, no evaſions,” re- 
Joined he; I met your ſervant an hour 
ago running home with all poſſible 
c ſpeed, and in ſuch haſte that he had 
hardly time to tell me the whimſical 
mefſage you had given him, to ſtrip 
your Fall of it's grim ornaments, and 
to bring them here with thoſe ruſty 
pieces of ancient heroiſm, your helmet 
and lance. And the lady of this houſe, 
doing my bſter and I the honour to 
* defire our company, I came filled with 
the hopes of ſeeing ſome of your di- 
© verting extravagancies,” | 


/ 


* 
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Here Mellifont, aſſuming a chearſul 
air, began the relation of the odd piece 
of Quixotifm which he had carried on 
with ſuch humour; and my aunt and 
Amelia coming in, could not help joining 
with Lucius and Marilla in frequently 
interrupting him, by burſting into a 
general laugh; and indeed it was im- 
poſſible for any one in the company 
to forbear: for though the ſtory was 


comical enough of itſelf, yet the ſevere 


manner in which he laſhed himſelf, with 
the romantick reflections he made upon 
his diſgrace, rendered it infinitely more 
extravagant. Nor indeed is it poſſible to 
give you any idea of this part of our di. 
verſion, except I could give you the 
varied tone of his voice, his looks, his 
air, and his minuteſt geſture. 

The evening was ſpent. with abun. 
dance of gaiety, while Lucius's good 
ſenſe, and Mellifont's agreeable viya- 
city, furniſhed a great part of our enter- 
tainment. Nor were ſome of thoſe ſoft 
and refined pleaſures wanting, which I 
now. find make dp the moſt exquiſite 
part of human happineſs. *Tis true, I 
could not enter into a particular conver- 
ſation with my lover, much leſs indulge 
the innocent ſatisfaction of a private 
interview; but yet I fat near him, and 
methought my heart beat in that fitua- 
tion much more freely than when he 
was far diſtant. My foul itſelf was all 
harmony! and, inſpired by his — 
every vein was harmony too. Strange 
that the mind can be ſenſible of ſuch 
delight from only a conſcioufneſs of a 
dear object's being near! What mag - 
netick influence, hat attractive power, 
is in the perſon beloved, that from & 
circumſtance ſo ſmall can inſpire ſuch 
tender joys, ſuch delicate ſenſibilities of 
happineſs! Tis true, I ſaw him with 
pleaſure, I heard him with pleaſure too; 
dut yet I had an additional delight, 
more conſtant and uniform, from my 
being conſcious that I was near him, 
which every ſeat farther from him would 
have ſenſibly decreaſed. You, Madam, 
can perhaps account for theſe p 
emotions; and I deſire you would let me 
know if you think it unreaſonable, that 
upon theſe occaſions there ſhould be ſome 
ſecret ſympathies, ſome dear inexpreſſi- 
ble ways, by which ſouls expand them- 
ſelves towards the dear perſon, and join 
in a ſoft etherial embrace. I know you 


will laugh at this whimſical conceit; 


but no matter. The evening, 1 By, 


rr 
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was ſpent agreeably, though we were 
wi to 22 cautious in our looks, 
to prevent ſuſpi ion; and indeed I was 
quite ſparing in mine, for I ſeldom in- 
dulged the pleaſure of examining his 
couptenancez a precaution that was 
now abſoJutely necefſary. However, 
might I frequently enjoy Lucius's com- 
pany in the ſame manner, -I mould 
mote contented; but hardly ever to ſee 
bim, and at the ſame time to have no 
proſpect of having the difficulties re- 
moved which obſtruct this 1 1 
freely canfeſs is more than I am well 
able to bear. I am afraid of having our 
mutual paſſion diſcovered, I tremble 
with the moſt dreadful apprehenſions for 
fear it ſhould come to my father's ears ; 
and yet, without this ſhould be the caſe, 
itwill for ever continue impoſſible for me 
to taſte any true . 

O my dear friend, if my happineſs is 
really dear to you, give me your advice, 
and teach me if poſſible to unite my duty 
to my father with the tender ſentiments 
I feel for Lucius, and to make them 
both ſubſervient to the higheſt , pleaſure 
I can enjoy on earth. By what means 
ſhall I attack my father's heart? By 
what means ſhall Lucius procure his fa- 
vour, and make him ſenſible of his 
merit? To effect this will be a taſk hard 
and difficult; and to have a ſhare in pro- 
moting my happineſs, will be an em- 
ployment worthy of your friendſhip, and 
the moſt endearing proof you can poſſibly 

give me of your eſteem and affection. 
ith the ſincereſt and moſt tender re 


&, I am your ladyſhip's molt obedi- 
1 ** 
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it poſſible, Madam, that you can 
really give me ſuch advice? What, 
to forget my dear father! to ſteel my 
heart againſt the ſoft impreſſions of filial 
duty! to be inſenſible of the ſtrong and 
tender ties of nature, of the affectionate 
cares bis heart has felt for me, and all 
thoſe numherleſs inſtances of paternal 
Kindneſs which I have ſo often received 
from him 1 Shall I throw a cloud oyer 
the r prolpotts be has raiſed for 

and Ape 


me, di int all his fond views 
for my — 2 by caſting off that 


2 
. 


night which nature, and the much more 


weg forge af zende melt aud loi, 


on m ö ö 


have given him over me! No, Madam, 1 


ſhall never be guilty of ſuch ingratitude. 
I will never diſpoſe of myſelf without 
his conſent z nor ſhall all your argu- 
ments, how plauſible ſoever, preyail 
with me to give him a minute's 
uneaſineſs. | 44d 
Pardon the freedom with which I re- 
ject your propoſal; you never knew 
what it was to have parents, and there- 
fore can have but faint ideas of that 
folicitude, that unwearied concern, hic 
employ their thoughts ; much leſs can 
you be ſenſible of the unſpeakable obli - 
gations I am under to mine, dhe beſt of 
1 and the beſt of fathers! But 
ure I am miſtaken: you muſt have 
very ſtrong ideas of paternal tender- 
neſs, to ſay, that however offended 
he may be at firſt, affection will ſoon 
take place of reſentment, and at laſt ſwal- 
low up all thought of diſpleaſure; when 
bis eyes will be open to the merits of 
Lucius, and he may poſſibly be brought 
even to approye of our union; a re- 
conciliation which you kindly promiſe 
to uſe your utmoſt endeavour to procure 
for us. But, ah! my dear friend can 
I preſume on that affection which makes 
him dear to me? Can I offend him, 
from the thought that he is far from 
deſerving ſuch uſage from me? And can 
I diſclaim his authority and counſel, 
from the reflection that he deſerves all 
my confidence, and my moſt grateful 
and affectionate regards? No, my dear, 
ou muſt excuſe me, your friendſhi 
linds your judgment,. and makes you 
ive me advice that you would be far 
rom taking yourſelf, were you in my 
circumſtances, You would then have 


conſidered the vexation that muſt ariſe 


from a diſappointment of the fondeſt 


hopes; the juſt provocation of ſeeing 
- goodneſs abuſed, and the painful mix- 


ture of anger. and love, ariſing in the 
mind of an indulgent father, as. the 


reateſt evils: nor could you, I am 
3 think of being the cauſe of all theſe 


ul perturbations without ſtarting . 


df 

>. ayd inſtantly recoiling into duty. 
| Your ladyſhip finds now what a 
troubleſome * £31k your kindneſs 
brings upon you: inſtead of acknow- 
ledging your e and thanking 
you for * obliging concern you ex- 

reſs for my happineſs, I have been 
 harangying for I dontknow how Jong 
on. my duty to my ever-honoured papa, 


* 


I am. But dont be offended, Madam; 
I have only been anticipating your own 
thoughts on the rights of parents. You 
will ſoon be of my mind; and a few 
months hence, I hope, will be able to 
write on this ſubject with a much better 
grace than I can pretend to do; fince 
you will then, it is likely, find abun- 
dance of thoſe tender cares, thoſe dear 
undeſcribable folicitudes arifing in your 
heart, which I form but a diſtant idea 
of, from the impreſſions I have received 
from the paternal affection of one of the 
beſt of fathers. 

The generous pity you expreſs for 
Mellifont, proceeds undoubtedly from 
your humanity and natural goodneſs ; 
but I find this pity does not deprive you 
of the pleaſure of diverting yourſelf 
with the oddneſs of his behaviour, and 
the ridiculous manner in which he pays 
me his addreſſes: but I am going to 
ſurprize you, by letting 2 ſee that he ĩs 
no longer to be pitied, ſince he is in a 
fair way of regaining his liberty, or at 
leaſt of fal ling into a more ſupportable 
bondage. 

If you remember, Madam, I gave 
you in one of my letters an account of 
the concealed paſſion Amelia entertained 
for this gay ſpark of mine; but, hopeleſs 
as it then appeared, the engaging ſoft- 
neſs of her behaviour, and the natural 
ſweetneſs of her diſpoſition, added to that 
eaſy, unaffected freedom, and artleſs in- 
nocence, which attends every thing ſhe 


does, ſeem at length to have made an 


impreſſion on him. But you could never 


gueſs from whom I received this news— 


from Lucius, Madam. He made his 
rival his confident. And here follows 
the letter I. have juſt received from him 
on this accaſion, 


© LOVELY FELICIA, . 

* DELIGHTFUL as the reflec. 

© tion of your goodneſs is, while 
© I indulge the tranſporting remem- 
* brance of that charming air with which 
you frankly confeſſed the tender re- 
8 2 you Gould always have for my 
© happineſs—You love! you return my 
* pathon! what an extatick thought! 


yet it cannot enable me to ſupport the 


* tedious delay, the painful abſence, the 
* torturing ſuſpenſe, and the pleaſing 
yet dreadful mixture of hope and fear 
* with which I wait to know that ſen- 
© tence from your father, which muſt 

conirm me bleſt beyond expreſſion, 


' 
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or throw the thickeſt gloom over all 
my joys. O, my dear, with what 
ardour do I long to ſee you! I haye 
a thouſand things to ſay. 
© Yeſterday my friend Mellifontcame 
to ſee me, with an air more thought - 
ful than ſeemed conſiſtent with his 
ſprightly volatile temper; when our 
friendſhip, which _ very early, 
and which, upon his late return from 
the tour of Europe, has been reviyed 
with all it's warmth, engaged me to 
preſs him to communicate the cauſe 
of his diſcontent. He told me that 
was the defign of his viſit; and 
poſing our going into my ſtudy, where 
we might be ſecure from interruption, 
began there a ſtory which filled m 
mind with every wild agitation, * It 
«© ig with ſhame,” ſaid he, © that 1 
« confeſs my weakneſs; I love Felicia. 
O what a ſtab did theſe words give 
* me! His wealth, his form, his wit, 
his humour, with every qualification 
capable of charming the fair, ruſhed 
upon my mind, and gave me the firſt 
angs of jealouſy, tormenting paſſion! 
Bur recollecting that he was certainly 


a „ „ * 


c 

c 

c 

4 

c 

0 2 of my being his rival, I en- 
gꝗeavoured to arm myſelf with patience. 
He then enumerated your ſeveral per- 
* fe&tions, and dwelt upon your charms, 
© while every commendation increaſed 
* my diſquiet. O Madam, can you 
* forgive my unjuſt fears? fears inju- 
* rious to your honour! But while I 
made the compariſon between him and 
* myſelf, how was it poſſible to help be- 
e ng alarmed, fince I myſelf muſt have 
© juſtified your choice in rejecting me for 
© him? But theſe fears were ſhort- 
ved and tranſient, they ſoon gave way 
* to a healing joy which compoſed the 
* impetuous tumult of my ſoul ; and 
* with the utmoſt delight I heard. hun 
add“ Yet you would admire, Lu- 
te cius, to ſee how cold, how inſenſible 
4 the is of all my endeavours to pleaſe 
„% her. I meet with nothing but per- 
« fe&t indifference. Her very 

« ſpeak her inſenſibility. Ah!had ſhe but 
© half the winning ſoftneſs, the tender 
&« praces, of Amehia!—but ſhe is in- 
e capable of ſoftneſs. But don't you 
« think Amelia near as beaut!- 
« ful as Felicia? It muſt be confeſſed, 
© however, that this lady has 2 much 
« more agreeable ' temper. What 3 
« pleaſing air! what a charming 
« {implicityt Don't you think it would 


2 
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« pique Felicia's pride to ſee me cha 

« = object of = homage, and — 
« thoſe aſſid uous addreſſes to her cou- 
« fin, which ſhe with ſo much ſcorn 
« contemns? It is a pleaſant thought; 
« and I am reſolved to puniſh this 
« haughty beauty, by letting her ſee, 
« that it is now out of her power to 
« render me that whining ridiculous 
e fellow ſhe endeavours to make me. 
« Tell me now, Lucius; am I not in 


« the right? —“ They are both ladies 


« of extraordinary merit, replied I, 
«© with the utmoſt calmneſs; “ but you. 
« ought not to impute Felicia's diſ- 
« like to a want of natural goodneſs. 
« Pray, Mellifont, is it ſuch a crime to 
« be blind to your perſections? She 
« would doubtleſs approve of you as a 
« friend, though not as a lover: and I 
« think I know her well enough to af- 
« firm that, ſo far from being offended 
* at your transferring your affections 
« to her coulin, ſhe will uſe her endea- 
« yours to promote your mutual feli- 


city. —* Do you think ſo?” re- 


turned he; then I am refolved to try 
« the experiment, I have found ſome- 
« thing ſo engaging in Amelia's beha- 
« yiour, whi <1 paid my addreſſes to 
„ her couſin, that I have long looked 
« upon her with. the higheſt eſteem. 
« She pleaſes without deſign; and does 
the moſt trifling actions with ſuch a 
4 grace, that they forcibly inſinuate 
*. themſelves into the heart. It is, 1 
* am ſure, in her power to make me 
„ happy. I endeavoured to fix this 
reſolution; and, after ſeveral other 
things being ſaid on the ſame ſubje&, 
* he took leave, with a firm intention, of 
* transferring all his tender ſentiments 
* to Amelia. . N 
10, my dear Felicia! tell me what I 
* muſt think of myſelf for this beha- 
* viour? What judgment will you form 
of it? Sure it cannot - offend you! 
* You are too artleſs to diſſemble either 
wich him or me. But, however, I 
beg to ſee you; and, with the moſt af- 
nate ardour, intreat you to give 
me an opportunity of expreſſing m 
22 and telling you how muc 
Lam, deareſt creature! your obliged 
* and ſervant, , 
| 5 Lucius.“ 
As ſoon as I had read is letter, I 
left my-chamber, and made haſte to com- 


Wueste l 40 Amelie who, I did not 
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queſtion would be highly pleaſed wit 


the contents; but, to my no ſmall ſur- 
prize, as well as ſatisfaction, I found her 
engaged in a cloſe converſation with 


Mellifont: ſo returning to my apart 


ment, ſcrawled over the above, in order. 
to ſend it away by this night's poſt, I. 
have hardly time naw tothank you in form. 
for your many favours; and therefore, 
with my affectiouate prayers for the un- 
interrupted continuance of your felicity, 
I in haſte ſubſcribe myſelf, your lady- 
ſhip's moſt obliged friend, — 
FELICIA, 


LETTER XVI. 


[ASE week, my dear friend, Fin+ 
formed you that the * and jant 
Mellifont, finding himſelf unable, wich 
all his airs, to ingratiate himſelf fo far 
into my eſteem, as to prevail with me to 
liſten with pleaſure to his addreſſes, was 
ſo poor a hero as to change his miſtreſs, 
and direct his ſmiles and ſighs to Ame- 
lia; a thing which, however common 
in real life, js ſeldom or never heard 
of in romance: yet this inſtance of 
his prudence, ſo far from alarming my 
pride, is a conſtant ſource of ſatisfaction 
and joy. And if you have yet read over 
my letter, you muſt have obſerved, too, 
that I told you I left them together 
while I wrote you an account of this 
change in my affairs. | 
* As ſoon as he was gone, Amelia came 
running to my chamber with her eyes 
ſparkling with joy, and an air of the ut- 
moſt ſatisfaction. * What do you think, 
© my dear! cried ſhe, as ſoon as ſhe en- 
tered the room; the engaging Melli- 
font has been ſaying ſome, of the moſt 
© agreeable, tender things, to me. O, he 
© isa charming man! He came to-day, 
© as uſual; when thinking that it was ta 
you we owed his viſit, I told him L 
would let you know that he was here, 
at the ſame time turned in order to go. 
and ſeek for you, but he prevented me. 
He took hold of my hand, and deſiring 
me to ſtay, ſaid that his buſineſs was 
© now with me. I went with him inta 
© the parlour; when ſeating himſelf by 
© me, with ſuch a ſoft look as I have 
© ſometimes ſeen him fix upon you—< I 
% know, Madam,” ſaid he, © you will 
« be ſurprized at what I am going 10 
« ſay to you. Felicia's rigour, and 
* your charms, have cured my paſſion 
. "A tor 
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4% for her. I have been unable to ſup- 
port that lady's conſtant indifference, 
& and am nat of a temper to indulge a 
& ſoftneſs that can be of no ſervice to 
« me. I will never be the dupe of 
4 a girl's vanity, nor whine in doleful 
& ditty the diſmal ſtory of deſpairing 
& love. Iam reſolved tobe happy; and 
4% would have. you obſerve, that it is 
© out of the power of any of your fair 
« ſex to make me miſerable.” This, 
© Madam,” continued Amelia, © was to 
© prevent my uſing him as you have 
© done; for he immediately added fo 
© many agreeable compliments, and ſuch 
© ſtrong proteſtations of the ſincerity of 
© his love, that I could never be weary 
© of hearing him. O he is a charming 
© man! Tais change is happy for us 
* both; is it not, Madam? I dare fay, 
© he is perfectly ſincere,” i 
Here Amelia took time to breathe; 
for her extaſy had carried her on with 
ſuch rapidity, that, in the exultation of 
her heart, the hardly knew how to give 
a moment's truce to her tranſport. Her 
whole ſoul. overflowed with joy; and it 
overflowed fo faſt, that her utterance 
could hardly keep pace with the ſwift 
courſe of her ideas. The moſt trifling 
word had the air of rapture, and every 
ſentenc* the dignity of triumph. 
Hovrever, ſhe no ſooner gave me leave 
to ſpeak, than embracing her with much 
affetion—* Yes, my dear,' cried I, ſmil- 
ing, this revolution is happy for us 
6 boch, and I ſincerely congratulate you 
on the conqueſt of a heart that has ſb 
© long been dear to you. Lucius has 
© loſt a rival that he had reaſon to fear, 
and I have no longer the dread of diſ- 
obliging my father by refuſing to 
marry a gentleman I cannot love: but 
I have yet no proſpect of his ever giv» 
ing Lucius his conſent, that is as far 
off as ever; while you, who yeſterda 
were 197 to envy the poor ——ç l 
enjoyed of having my almoſt hopeleſs 
pathon returned, have in a moment ob- 
tained your wiſhes, My aunt will 
approve your mutual tenderneſs, and 
in a few days cement your happy 
union. How vaſtly is your happineſs 
ſuperior to mine]! O, my dear Fe- 
licia!* returned ſhe again, can't 
you re{vice with me without theſe bit- 
ter ref]eftions? FExpeR the ſame de- 
lightful turn in your affairs, and de- 
pend upon my aſſiſtante in procurin 
it, A father's compliance is not ſure 


© ſo hard to obtain, when the felicity of 
© a dear and only child is atftake, Let 
* us communicate every thing to Lucius, 
« will engage my mamma, as ſoon as 
6 ble, to take us with her to y 
© his mother and Marilla à viſit. WW 
© ſhall find him at home. He ſhallknow 
© he has had a rival, and we will tell him 
the reaſon of it's being kept ſo long a 
© ſecret, '=" He knows already the ſtate 
of our affairs,” replied I, and bad ac. 
* quainted me with them before you 
* knew your own happineſs. Here are 
© a few lines that I received from him 
© on this ſubject, juſt after I roſe from 
© dinner.” . 

At this the took the letter out of my 
hand with an eager ſurprize; her face 
was covered with a modeſt bluſh, which 
diſcovered ſome confuſion; and her eyes 
were in a moment glewed to the paper, 
which ſeemed to renew her joy. She 
read it over ſeveral times, and ſeemed to 
dwell with extaſy on that part which re- 
lated the converſation between my lover 
and Mellifont; but at laſt returning i. 
This is a proof, cried ſhe, with a 
freſh kindling ſatisfaction in ber looks, 
© that he is — m his profeſſions. It 
is not a raſh haſty fit of diſguſt that 
makes him fly to me: he has exa- 
mined his heart; he conſults his friend; 
he loves me almoſt as well as I do 
© him. This authorizes the delight I 
* feel, and proves that I have not been 
© miſtaken in thinking him ſincere. He 
© has fixed his choice, and I ſhall be 
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Thele words were inſpired by a tranſ- 
port that made her exalt her voice much 
above her uſual manner of ſpeaking; ſo 
that my aunt, who was entering the 
room at the ſame time, heard her very 
diſtinẽtiy. We both ſaw her in the ſame 
moment, and both were under ſome con- 
fuſion at this unexpected interruption, 


ſinre we could not gueſs how much ſhe 


had'overheard of what we were unwil- 
ling to inform her of. However, this 
diſorder was very ſhort; for ſhe came 
forwards with a ſmile, accompanied with 
an air that had not the leaſt mark of diſ- 
3 © Heigh-day!* cried ſhe, with 
er eyes alternately fixed upon herdaugh- 
ter and me, whit is the matter, pray ? 
© What! all in raptures? . = 
© your mother, Amelia, partake of you 

c faticfaQion? Tam 1— to claim a 


g © ſhare in your confidence, and fo de- 


5 fire you would let wwe Koen Met. | 
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- « forit's buſineſs with 


3 to-day, and 
© the ſubſtance of that long converſation 
« you had together, Come, be free, my 
« dear, and tell me all.” 
Here I found that ſhe was ſtill igno- 
rant of Lucius's paſſion; when obſerv- 
ing that Amelia catt down her eyes, and, 
with a viſible diſorder, heſitated how to 
reply, I inſtantly removed her embar- 
rallment. O Madam, (aid I, we 
© have ſtrange things to tell you! Mel- 
© lifont, finding my heart too flinty to 
© be ſoftened by all his endeavours, has 
© ſhook off my chains, and ſeeks for 
© happineſs from the more gentle diſpo- 
© ſition of Amelia's ſoul. While pay- 
ing his addreſſes to me, he diſcovered 
« a thouſand charms in her; and there- 
« fore, wiſely conſulting his own hap- 
« pineſs, has changed the object of a 
6 f.opeleſs paſſion for one who he has 
« reaſon to flatter himſelf will prove 
© more favourable; and I dare ſay, Ma- 


dam, ſince you approved of his A* 


your nephew, you will be not leſs 


willing he ſhould be your ſon.— No, 


© child,” returned the; * ſo far from hav- 
© ing any odjections to him, I free 
© ronfeſs that T ſhall be proud of his 


+ © alliance. But are you ſure that he is 


© ſincere in his pretenſions? Inferior as 
© Amelia's fortune will be to his, I 
* ſhould highly reſentmy daughter's be- 
© ing made a property of. This is per- 
© haps only an artifice by which he hopes 
to awaken your jealovſy.'—* My jea- 
* louſy, Madam!* cried I, with ſome 
warmth; * no, he never conld have the 
© yanity to think it. I dare ſay he is in 
© earneſt; and, ſo far'from being of- 
© fended at his preferring my yrs to 
me, I rejoice in his change, and look 
© upon it with a peculiar ſatisfaction. 
Well, whatever is his deſign, re- 
joined my aunt, * a little time will diſco- 
© ver it. However, Felicia, I would 
© have you believe, that I am not much 
* leſs concerned for your happineſs than 
* I am for Amelia's: you are both very 
* dear to me; but your affections are 
perhaps already engaged.” Here 1 
bluſbed in my turn, which I fancy the 
ok notice of; for, after a ſhort pauſe, 
e only added But it is not my bu- 
ſneſs to examine you on this ſub) 
. though 1 would b. very glad to have 
'a ſhare in your confidence. As for 
* you, Amelia, I hope you wort ſcru- 


| „Ee to diſcover to me the ſituation 6f 
pur heart. You know I am too ten 
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© der a mother not to conſult your in- 
* clinations as well as my oon. Theſe 
laſt words were expreſſed in a moſt moy- 
ing tone; while my coußn, who had 
been hitherto ſilent, could not conceat 


the riſing tear, which with mute elo- 


vente expreſſed her titude, and 

anked her for her indulgent goodneſs: 
when ſtarting up, ſhe ſprung into her 
arms, and gave her a feeling embrace; 
which the fond mother, with conſcious 
happineſs in her looks, returned with 
equal ardour. ; 

You cannot conceive, Madam, how 
much I was affected with the goodneſs 
of the parent, and the confidence which 
it immediately produced in the mind of 
the child. ela, diſſolved in filial 
tenderneſs, acknowledged her regard for 
Mellifont; while my aunt approved her 
paſſion—approved it with an air of joy, 
though ſtill doubting the ſincerity of hag 
pretenfions—when, to remove her ſcru- 


ples, my couſin promiſed to make her 


a judge, by giving her an account of his 
future behaviour. 

I was all this while a ſtupid obſerver, 
and was almoſt aſhamed not to have a 
ſhare in theſe pleaſing careſſes. Do I 
* indulge a paſſion,” ſaid I to mylelf, 
that I am afraid of acknowledging to 
a perſonſo well worthy of all my con. 
dence? Will a lady that has ſo much 
conſideration for her daughter as to 
tell her that ſhe is too tender a parent 


rather than her own; a woman that is 
ſuch an excellent judge of zeal merit; 
be iuſenſible of the perf: &ions of my 
dear Lucius, and diſapprove of 
paſſion for fo valuable, ſo worthy a 
man; one whom he treats with ſo 
much reſpect, and on whoſe virtue, 
ſtrong ſenſe, and other valuable accom. 
pliſhments, I have heard her make ſo 
many encomums ? I can't believe 
it. She will be pleaſed, too, with my 
confidence, _ my diſcernment, 
and give me aſſiſtance to work 
upon my father. Well, then, 1 will 
boldly confeſs my tender ſentiments 


rified at neſs of his eſt 


will plead the-canſe-of virtue agai 
that of wealth; I will gain her over 
« by my rote con 3 
upon her pity, and engage ber to give 
us her 8 — her com- 
4 99 — endearing advice.” 
This way my 4inal reſolotion ;*but 
though 
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5+ 
though I had no reaſon to prevent my 
putting it in execution, yet I no ſooner 
attempted to open my lips upon this too 
ifitexelting ſubject, than my courage 
failed ; my heart with ſoft — flutterin 
timidity rebelled againſt the dictates of 
reaſon; a thouland ſcruples inſtantly 
aroſe ; I bluſhed ; conſcious ſhame held 
faſt my tongue; the firſt word died upon 
my lips; my confidence vaniſhed; and 
1 found the words, I ove, ſo hard to be 
uttered, that I was forced in ſpite of my- 
ſelf to continue filent, and leave unat- 
tempted the too ſoftening confeſſion ; 
while all the advantages I fo reaſonably 
expected from her aſſiſtance were unable 
to ſurmount the weakneſs I laboured un- 
der. What a painful perplexed ſituation 
was this! and how hard is it for a vir- 
tuous mind to prevent that ſhame, which 
ought only to accompany vice, from at- 
tending the moſt laudable paſſions! The 
mind, enfeebled by cuſtom, is taught to 
rd that as a weakneſs which is it's 
higheſt perfection; nor is it ſtrange that 
the moſt honourable and decent love 
mould be accompanied with a modeſt re- 
luctant ſhame, ſince we are taught to 
bluſh at being diſcovered in the prac- 
tice of the nobleſt and moſt ſublime 
virtues. 
My aunt did not ſtay long: ſoftened 
by her own affection, and the tenderneſs 
of her daughter, ſhe left us with all that 
ſatisfaction in her looks that could ariſe 
from the contemplation of the felicity 
of her child; when the perturbation of 
my mind, occaſioned by the ſtruggle 
between my diffidence and reaſon, in- 
ſenſibly diſperſed, and at laſt left me at 
leiſure calmly to ſympathiſe in the hap- 
pineſs of my friends. Hope now gains 
the aſcendant in my mind; and the in- 
dulgence of this good mother makes me 
flatter myſelf with the ſame from a fa- 
ther, no leſs affectionately concerned 
for my intereſt, | 
With my ſincereſt reſpects to his lord- 
ſhip, I am, Madam, with all poſſible af- 
fection, yours, &c. 
| FELICIA. 


LETTER XVII. 


T'T is not without th f 
is not without the appearance © 

. reaſon that you are ſurprized at the 
unaccountable manner in which we diſ- 

poſe of our hearts; but if we look around 
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us, we ſhall. find cauſe to vindicate 
ve, the ſedate, and tranquil Treis. 
or loving a perſon of a temper ſo widely 
different from her own. Fe is not wid 
ways a reſemblance of ourſelves in tem. 
per, any more than in features, that con. 
itutes the ſtrongeſt attractive: on the 
contrary, the thoughtful mind, con- 
ſcious of it's own incapacity to render 
itſelf happy, is naturally charmed with 
one whole airy ſprightlineſs is beſt adapt. 
ed to give it relief, and vary it's plea. 
ſures by inſpiring the delightful relax- 
ations of the more lively ſocial enjoy- 
ments; while the vivacious volatile tem. 
per expects the ſame fatisfaftion from 
the ſagacious and more ſober reflec. 
tions of ſolid thought and decent pru- 
dence. Thus we Fre uently find that 
a contraſt of this kind gives à varie- 
ty which adds a poiguancy to their 
Joys, while thoſe whoſe ſouls nature 
ſeems to have formed in the ſame mould, 
too often drag on a dull inſipid life, or 
trifle it away with a mixture of alternate 
levity and ſpleen. Vet, after all, it muſt 
be confeſſed, that however various their 
tempers, it is abſolutely neceſſary there 
ſhould be a conformity, at leaſt, of pa. 
ſion and ſentiment, 

Methinks I write new with the gra- 
vity of a philoſopher; and that, in ac- 
counting for Amelia's tenderneſs for 
Mellifont, I have very handſomely apo- 
logized for that of your trifling friend 


for the grave and learned Lucius, 


Yeſterday being the time we had ap. 
pointed to pay illa's mother a vile, 
my aunt, Amelia, and I, ſet oat on foot, 
as ſoon as we had dined, after having 
given orders for the coach to fetch us 
back in the evening, The day was ex- 
ceeding fine; and the air rendered cool 
and refreſhing by a gentle breeze, which 
juſt waved the yellow corn, that open- 
ing in a narrow path, gave us an eaſy and 
delightful paſſage; while the bearded 
their heavy heads ſurcharged 
with myriads of glittering pearls, the 
fruits of a. haſty ſhower which, before 
we had ſet out, had refreſhed the earth, 
and embalmed the air with a fragrance 
infinitely more pleaſing than that which 
powdered toupée of an 
accompliſhed beau, or the odours which 
ſcent your ladyſhip's gloves. A. thou- 
ſand clouds with iutermingled gold and 
purple, of various lights and ſhades, 


adorned the wide, the blue expanſe, or 


dimmed the too ardent rays of the da- 
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zling ſun; while the inſatiate eye greedil 
N the wide · ſtretched plenty, — 
the diſtant woods embrowned by Au- 
tumn, or glowing with a lengthened ver- 
dure of various hues. Here friendly 
chat and innocent gaiety kept up our 
ſpirits, deluded away the time, and help- 
ed to increaſe the tender joy which 
glowed in my boſom. at every thought 
of my ſpeedily ſeeing Lucius, I faw 
the farmer, to whom I had given ſo ſea- 
ſonable a relief, with honeſt front giv- 
ing orders to his ſervants, | My heart 
ſprung again with a bounding joy; I 
ound myſelf in the fields I had preſerved 
in his poſſeſſion, and felt more charms 
in the great abundance that ſurrounded 
me, from the reflection of it's contribut- 
ing to the advancement of an honeſt, 
though unfortunate family, than the 
moſt rapacieus miſer in viewing his 
hoarded treaſures. He perceived me; 
when, with an humble ſcrape and grate- 
ful look, he filently expreſſed his ac- 
knowledgments. a 
At laſt we arrived at the end of our 
walk; when, as Marilla had been pri- 
vately acquainted the night before with 
our intended viſit, we were ſure to find 
Lucius at home: they both met us at the 
gate, accompanied by their mother, 
where they all with glowing extaſy paid 
us their compliments, and conducted us 
into a neat and well-finiſhed parlour. 
Here we took ſome refreſhment; which 
being over, Amelia judging by her own 
| heart that I ſhould be glad of an op- 
portunity of a ſeparate converſation, 
aſked me with a ſmile, if I was not too 
| with my walk, to take a turn with 
her in the- garden; while Lucius and 
Marilla, with a ſparkling intelligent 
kind of ſatis faction in their looks, offered 
their ſervice to accompany us. 
Here we had r tender interview; 
I explained the reaſon, of my conduct in 
concealing from him the addreſſes of 
Mellifont, and thanked him for the aſ- 
' bſtance he had given me in ſparing me 
the trouble of being any longer teazed b 
his importunities. We then conſult 
how to procure my father's conſent; but 
had come to no determination, when we 
were interrupted by my aunt, whom we 
faw coming down the alley to meet us. 
However, ſhe did not diſcover much ſur- 
Prize at ſeeing us together without our 
companions, who we immediately to 
were gone to gather ſome fruit, which 
deed was the excuſe they had made uſe 
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of in leaving us: but we had hardly 
made this apology for their abſence, 2 
when we perceived them returning; and 
my aunt telling us that ſhe was afraid- 
we ſhould fatigue ourſelyes too much, 
deſired we would walk in. We conſent- 
ed, and immediately followed her. 
Sophronia, Lucius's mother, enter- 
tained me with all that eaſe and polite 
freedom which is natural to a well-bred 
woman; and the. part ſhe bore in the 
converſation ſufficiently diſcovered her 
good ſenſe, and the delicacy and juftneſs 
of her ſentiments, while an air of [weet-. 
neſs gave a grace toevery thing ſhe ſaid. 
We. were entertained with ſeveral ſüb- 
jets, without the leaſt connection, | 
of which were very trifling; but 1 2 
the clergy being An. and ſeveral 
ſmart ſtories told of the jocoſe manner in 
which the worthy vicar of a neighbour - 
ing pariſh conferred the greateſt benefits, 
we inſenſibly became 1ntereſted in the 
ſubjeft. From the clergy we digreſſed 
to religion, an eaſy tranſition: when 
ſome of the errors of Chriſtians, ſanc- 
tified by the venerable name of Ortho- 
doxy, were proved inconſiſtent with rea- 
ſon,with all our ideas of moral beauty and 
natural harmony; with all thoſe engag- 
ng portraits of the Deity ; with the ſwell 
of humanity which expands'our boſoms, 
refines our ideas, * makes us partake 
of the divine pleaſures of beneficence 
and conſcious virtue; with the kindly 
impreſſion we every where receive from 2 
view of Nature, equally lovely in all ber 
works, and equally conſpiring to an 
univerſal happineſs; and, in ſhort, with 
the plaineſt diſcoveries of that revelation 
which we acknowledge to be divine, 
Man, the nobleſt part of this lower 
© creation,” ſaid Lucius, is funk from 
© the dignity of his being, and repre, - 
© ſented as naturally incapable of pleaſ- 
© ing, by his beſt actions, his kind and 
benevolent Maker. What a reflection 
on the divine Artificer! Our very vir- 
tues are crimes, and the moſt perfe& 
uſe of all our powers mefits no other 
reward than eternal damnation ! What 
a prepoſterous opinion, to think of 
pleaſing the Creator by degrading his 
works! So far from having any moral 
ſenſe, any in-wrought love of virtue, 
we are,” ſay they, formed with a 
thouſand propenſities to vice; and 
there is not à crime which ever was 
© committed, but what lurks in the breaſt 
© of every man, as he is formed by na- 
| ture, 
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© ture, and to which he is particularly 
© inclined. If this be the caſe, a manly 
action and a villainous one are ſyneny- 
© mous terms; and to ſay a perfon be- 
haves like'a man, is to ſay, he is a 
ſodomite, a murderer, a parricide; 
and what, if poſſible, is a pure 
that he 


contradiction till, it is to lay, 

is to the laſt degree penurious and ex- 
travagant; that he deſtroys himſeif by 
debauchery, and yet pines away for 
want: in ſhort, that he acts from 
viciouy principles ſo oppoſite, that they 
muſt neceſſarily deſtroy each other. 
Sentiments that in themſelves are not 
more mouſtrous, than inconſiſtent with 
experience, and every dictate of rea- 
ſon and common ſenſe. But the be- 
neficent Father of the univerſe, whoſe 
invariable goodneſs is infinite and 
boundleſs, has been ſo far from N 
his en by inſpiring them wit 
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that he has ſtrongly connected, by the 
very frame of our minds, vice and 
cruelty with hate, ſhame and horror; 
virtue, with a thouſand charms, a 
thouſand lovely attractives. Supreme 
and unrivalled in glory, and glowing 
with a conſcious ſenſe of his own 
matchleſs, unfading felicity, he creates 
to communicate happineſs, and forms 
a wonderous ſcale of beings, widely 
to extend the glorious emanations of 
his goodneſs, He makes it their duty 
to be happy; and the glory of each in- 
dividual, Hike him, to diffuſe happineſs 
around him, He places them in a 
ſtate of trial, with every tender ſocial 
affection in their hearts, to ſtruggle 
with each ſelfiſh thought, and gives a 
ray of his wiſdom to direct in what 
manner to exerciſe the partichlar exer- 
tions of thele intendering diſpoſitions, 


© What a ſabje& for gratitude; for the 


* moſt devout, the moſt humble and 
elevated piety! This is the religie of 
Nature; the generous, the friendly 
religion of the Bible: that one invart- 
© able religion, which will ever be a 
© Jaw to every ſpecies of moral and ac- 
© countable beings, from men up to the 
« liigheſt order of celeſtial ſpirits.” _ 
Nor can there be a religion, I could 
not help interrupting, that gives us 


more exalted ſentiments of the Deity. 
What ſurprizing munificence ! Thena-. 
ures that can ſwell our minds, 


< bleſtp] 
* arethoſewhich accompany. 
of virtue; and yet, eng 
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« delights are, they are only a prelude 
© todiviner raptures; they refine the ſoul, 
* and fit us for that ſtate of bein 
© where our joys ſhall be unmixed wi 
© care, and uninterrupted by the ſtrug- 
« gle of contending paſſions; where 
riendſhip and gratitude ſhall be refined 
into the pureſt extaſies, and every ſo- 
cial affe&ion attune the ſoul into the 
* moſt perfe& harmony * 
© thought ! , how lovely is the Deity, 
and how worthy of our higheſt eſteem 
© and veneration!” 

You would have ſmiled, my dear 
friend, had you ſeen the delight Lucius 
expreſſed in his countenance at finding 
my ſentiments ſo agreeable to his own: 
his eyes, while I was ſpeaking, kindled 
with unuſual briſkneſs; and tempered 
the tender ſoftneſs of his glances with an 
air of the higheſt ſatisfa&tion. | 

© But theſe enthuſiaſts,” replied my 
aunt, * who from an affectation of hu- 
mility have treated their own ſpecies 
with ſuch inſolent reproach, have not 
had more regard to the moſt ſacred ob- 
ligations. Can we hear without aſto- 
niſhment the charming ties of virtue 
blaſphemed? the foundation of all 
publick and private happineſs treated 
with contempt? Strange indeed, that 
men ſhould be fo inſenſible of the 
ſtriking graces of a virtuous charac» 
ter! that that ſacred law, to which the 
Deity himſelf pays obedience, ſhould 
be loaded wih the vileſt reproach even 
from the pulpit! A good-natured 
prion muſt feel all the humanity of 

is boſom riſe with indignation at the 
impious profanation.* 

However ſugprizing this may ap- 
pear, replied Sophronia, yet our 
vonder will in a great meaſure vaniſh, 
s if we conſider — the ſame perſons 
* diſcard the uſe of reaſon from religion; 
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4. for while this is the caſe, nothing can 


© be too g bſurd to be embraced; nay, 
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tricks of devotion; as ſupreme in fell 
« revenge, with reletitlefs malevolence, 
« :eonfigning irretrievably, before the 
«ord "begin, ninety- nine of every 
nundred df his future offspring to 
on cant and the oO ex - 
« tremie of agonizing torture; while they, 
*'the deftined few, happy — 
« triumph in his mercy, and extol this 
« ſuperlative inftance of his paternal good - 
« neſs and kind nlity.'- Hornd 
« thonght!* cried Lucius; what a'ty- 
' rant! what a monſter! what a devil! 
© Can we form an idea of a being more 
© tremendouſly terrible? A harpy, or 
© Cerberian monſter, with more enve- 
© nomed fancour? This is the height of 
'.{emoniſm: but let the poor heathen 
© 'howl and tremble before his ; 
get the barbarian pollute with human 
good the altars of his idol; let the ig- 
norant mandarin, the bigotted der- 


* viſe, or Romiſh zealot, wound and 
( totment'themfelves to pleaſe a being 
© who has no exiſtence in nature; or the 
' falſely reformed Chriſtian ſtrive to out- 
e the Pagan in the frantick reveries 
A his enthuſaſm; virtue and har- 
* mony will ſtill be the ſamez and the 
Almighty, unpolluted by their praiſes, 
vill look with pity on the errors of his 
children; they * the — 1. 
our: for, as Mr, Hill ju 


| juſtly 
« Briton and Ruſſian differ but in F 
« In Nature's fenſe all nations ate 

C ſame.” 


* Strange abſurdity l' faid I, that 
* religion ſhould be brought to overturn 
' all the obligations of religion | for it 
* is igeredible that any revelation ſhould 
* be thought to be true, which ſu 
* the author of it falſe, malevolent, 


| 


—— 
© to his favour: for, as 
obſerve 


en 1 
againſt morality, it is no great wonder. 
« that it ſhould be ed 5 the lay; 
ſuch gloomy repreſentations of reli- 
Pon, ſuch contemptible diſcourſes of 
* virtue, muſt needs corrupt the minds 
'-of the multitude, and fix the ſtrongeſt 
; prejudices againſt every thing ſacred; 
| make our duty look ed upon as a bur- 
then; and the moſt pleaſing exerciſes 
N 


* ervel. But while our prieſts declaim 
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by a ſervant, who entering with a letter, 
delivered it to my aunt, at the ſame time 
telling her, that as it had been left for 
FC 
t to bring it wi 6 
She received it with nag. of joyz when 
breaking it open, and caſting ber eyes at 
the bottom, - ſhe told me it came from 
my father and a minute after added, 
_ * ſmile and a tone ot — 
that he was ing to take a jour 
2 me. Ne ſudden * 
id this unexpected news give mel 
Joy that I was ready to hs. was ſy- 


ſpended by the ſhock of a rifing appre- 
* ſomething — 
was the cauſe of this journey. Sure, 
ſaid I tomyſelf, © he cannot be acquainted 
* with our mutual paſſion!' What an 
alarm did this doubt give me! my heart 
trembled with a very. painful diſorder ; 
and it now flutters in the ſame uneaſ 
manner, while I acquaint you that 
dread to ſee him. But what have Idone, 
that I ſhould be afraid of ſeeing my fa- 
ITY O m OR ON * 
| 0 of living wi 
theo to ſee — Ly art Oh! I can- 
not — to think of it. It was -_ 
impoſſible to prevent my apprehenſions 
— — alteration in m 
countenance. I endeavoured to con 
them under a look of ſurprize; but, in 
ſpite of myſelf, that ſurprize had ſome 
traces of uneaſineſs. I firuggled with 
myſelf in vainz my aunt perceived it; I 
ſaw ſhe did, and that increaſed my diſ- 
order; but ſhe had too much good - na- 


ture to increaſe it till more, by ſeeming 


to take notice of it, Lucius too had bis 
2 fixed upon mine, while I perceived 
t he every moment changed colous, 
and app« not leſs alarmed than my- 
If, However, it was now time to re- 
"re, and I was ſoon miſtreſs enough of 
myſelf to take my leave of theſe dear 
4205 with a tolerable good grace. 
What will be the ſubject of my neut 
letter I cannot gueſs; my father's pre- 
ſence will undoubtedly make a — 
rable alteration in my affairs; and Iam 
now in the utmoſt ſuſpence, yet dread 
to know the reaſon of - his journey, 
Dear Madam, if you can inform -me 
what I ought to think of it, let me hear 
from dey the next poſt. 
ith my ſincereſt reſpeRs to his lord- 
ſhip, I am, dear Madam, yours, c. 
| | Fate. 
H LET. 
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© ture, and to which he is particularly 
« inclined. If this be the 5 manly 
© ation and a villainous one are ſyneny- 
© mous terms; and to ſay a perſon be- 
e haves like a man, is to ſay, he is a 
© ſodomite, a murderer, a parricide; 
© and what, if poſſible, is a greater 
* contradiftion ſtill, it is to ſay, that he 
© js to the laſt degree penurious and ex- 
© travagant; that he deſtroys himſeif by 
« debauchery, and yet pines away for 
t want: in ſhort, that he acts from 
© vicious principles ſo oppoſite, that they 
s muſt neceſſarily deſtroy each other. 
© Sentiments that in themſelves are not 
more mouſtrous, than inconſiſtent with 
« experience, and every dictate of, rea- 
fon and common ſenſe. But the be- 
© neficent Father of the univerſe, whoſe 
© invariable goodneſs is infinite and 
© boundleſs, has been ſo far from r 
© his offspring by inſpiring them wit 
© ſich baleful envenomed diſpoſitions, 
© that he has ſtrongly connected, by the 
very frame of our minds, vice and 
© cruelty with hate, ſhame and horror; 
virtue, with a thouſand charms, a 
© thouſand lovely attractives. Supreme 
and unrivalled in glory, and glowing 
£ with a conſcious ſenſe of his own 
£ matchle(s, unfading felicity, he creates 
© to communicate happineſs, and forms 
© a wonderous ſcale of beings, widely 
© to extend the glorious emanations of 
© his goodneſs, He makes it their duty 
© to be happy; and the glory of each in- 
© dividual, like him, to diffuſe happineſs 
around him. He places them in a 
« ſtate of trial, with every tender ſocial 
© affeftion in their hearts, to ſtruggle 
* with each ſelfiſh thought, and gives a 
© ray of his wiſdom to direct in what 
© manner toexerciſe the partichlar exer- 
£ tions of theſe intendering diſpoſitions, 
© What a ſubject for gratitude; for the 
* moſt devout, the moſt humble and 
« elevatcd piety! This is the . of 
Nature; the generous, the friendly 
religion of the Bible: that one invari- 
© able religion, which will ever be a 
© law to every ſpecies of moral and ac- 
© countable beings, from men up to the 
« liigheſt order of celeſtial ſpirits . 
Nor can there be a religion, I could 
not help interrupting, that gives us 
more exalted ſentiments of the Deity. 


What ſurprizing munificence ! The no- 


bleſt pleaſures that can ſwell our minds, 
are thoſe which accompany the practice 
of virtue; and yet, exquiſite as theſe 


* delights are, they are only a prelude 
© todiviner raptures; they reſine the ſoul, 
and fit us for that ſtate of bein 
where our joys ſhall be unmixed with 
care, and uninterrupted by the ſtrug- 
gle of contending paſſions; where 
riendſhip and gratitude ſhall be refined 
into the pureſt extaſies, and every ſo- 
cial affedtion attune the ſoul into the 
moſt perfect harmony 1 
thought ! how lovely is the Deity, 
and how worthy of our higheſt eſteem 

© and veneration!” 

You would have ſmiled, my dear 
friend, had you ſeen the delight Lucius 
expreſſed in his countenance at finding 
my ſentiments ſo agreeable to his own: 
his eyes, while I was ſpeaking, kindled 
with unuſual briſkneſh; and tempered 
the tender ſoftneſs of his glances with an 
air of the higheſt fatisfaRiion. | 

But theſe enthuſiaſts,” replied my 
aunt, who from an affectation of hu- 

mility have treated their own ſpecies 

with ſuch inſolent reproach, have not 
had more regard to the moſt ſacred ob- 
ligations. Gan we hear without aſto- 


« 
c 
c 
. 
* niſhment the charming ties of virtue 
© blaſphemed? the foundation of all 
© publick and private happineſs treated 
© with contempt? Strange indeed, that 
men ſhould be ſo inſenſible of the 
* {triking graces of a virtuous charac» 
© ter! that that ſacred law, to which the 
* Deity himſelf pays obedience, ſhould 
© be loaded with the vileſt reproach even 
* from the pulpit! A good-natured 
6 yo mult feel all the humanity of 
© his boſom riſe with indignation at the 
© impious profanation,* 

© However ſugprizing this may ap- 
« pear,” replied Sophronia, yet our 
wonder will in a great meaſure vaniſh, 
© if we conſider that the ſame perſons 
* diſcard the uſe of reaſon from religion; 


for while this is the caſe, nothing can 


© be too bſurd to be embraced; nay, 
* abſurdity itſelf," continued ſhe, * has 
© been made a mark of truth; and peo- 
ple have ftretched their faith ſo far as 
© to give their aſſent to what they them- 
i as acknowledged to be impoſlible. 
What could the utmoſt barbariſm of 
* ignorance do more? The Deity, all 
© lovely as he is, glowing with every 


virtue, and ſurrounded with the daz- 
© zling radiance of a heavenly ſmile, is 


« repreſented as ſtern and inexorable, 
; —— and, partial, as pleaſed with idle 


* cowpliments, empty prailer, and ite 


* 
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« trieke of devotion; as ſupreme in fell 
« fevenge, with relentleſs malevolence, 
« configning irretrievdbly, before the 
8 ninety - nine of every 
«hundred df his future offspring to 


« tremie of agonizing torture; while t 

the deftined few, happy — 

triumph in his N and extol this 
is 


0 lative inſtance o — 
0 = and kind — Ft ornid 
© thought!* cried Lucius; * what a'ty- 
' rant! what a monſter! what a devil! 
© Can we form an idea of a being more 
© tremendouſly terrible? A harpy, or 
© Cerberian monſter, with more enve - 
© nomed fancour? This is the height of 
' {tmoniſm: but let the poor heathen 
how I and tremble before his pagod; 
i jet the barbarian pollute with human 
( hood the altars of his idol; let the ig- 
i norant mandarin, the bigotted der- 
nie, or Romiſh zealot, wound and 
( totment'themfelves to pleaſe a being 
4 who has no exiſtence in nature; or the 
( falſely reformed Chriſtian ſtrive to out- 
('vie the Pagan in the frantick reveries 
A his enthuſaſm; virtue and har- 
' mony will ſtill be the ſamez and the 
' Almighty, unpolluted by their praiſes, 
vill look with pity on the errors of his 
children; they are all the objects of his 


impartial 'regard, and CO 


' to his favour; for, as | juſtly 
© obſerves a, 
« Briton and Ruſſian differ but in | 
in Nature's ſenſe all nations are 
© ſame.” 
© Strange abſurdity!” ſaid I, that 


religion ſhould be brought to overturn 
' all the obligations of religion | for it 
* is incredible that any revelation ſhould 
be thought to be true, which ſuppal 
* the author of it falſe, malevolent, anc 
* ervel, But while our prieſts declaim 
* againſt morality, it is no | 
* that it ſhould be deſpiſed by the laity; 
' ſuch gloomy repreſentations of reli- 
Fon, ſuch contemptible diſcoutſes of 
virtue, muſt needs corrupt the minds 
of the multitude, and fix'the ſtrongeſt 


«4 ternal horrors, and the utmoſt ex- 
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by a ſervant, who entering with a letter, 
delivered it t my aunt, at the ſame time 
* ns that as it had been left for 
her juſt before our coachman ſet out, he 
thought to bring it with him. 
She received it with an air of joy; when 
breaking it open, and caſting ber eyes at 
the bottom, - ſhe told me it came from 
my fatherz and a minute after added, 
with a ſmile and a tone of ſurprise, 
that he was ing to take a journey 
to ſee me, at a ſudden confuſion 
did this unexpected news give me! The 
joy that I was ready to receive, was ſy- 
ſpended by the ſhock of a riſing appre- 
henſi t ſomething extraordinary 
was the cauſe of this journey. Sure, 
ſaid Ito myſelf, he cannot be acquainted 
* with our mutual paſſion! What an 
alarm did this doubt give me! my heart 
trembled with a very. painful diſorder ; 
and it now flutters in the ſame uneaſ 
manner, while I acquaint you that 
dread to ſee him. But what have I done, 
that I ſhould be afraid of ſeeing my fa- 
ther's face? O my dear Lucius l to be 
deprived of the hopes of living with 
thee to ſee thee no more! Oh! I can- 
not bear to think of it. It was then 
impoſſible to prevent my apprehenſions 
from making ſome alteration in my 
countenance, I endeavoured to conceal 
them under a look of ſurprize; but, in 
ſpite of myſelf, that ſurprize had ſome 
traces of uneaſineſs. I firuggled with 
myſelf in vain; my aunt perceived it; I 
ſaw ſhe did, and that increaſed my dic- 
order; but ſhe had too much good-na- 


ture to increaſe it ſtill more, by ſeemi 


to take notice of it, Lucius too had his 
2 fixed upon mine, while I perceived 
at he every moment changed colous, 
and appea not leſs alarmed than my- 
RE. + However, it was now time to re- 


tire, and I was ſoon miſtreſs enough of 
. to take my leave of theſe dear 

* s with a tolerable good grace. 

t wonder. 


What will be the ſubje& of my neut 
letter IT cannot gueſs; my father's pre- 
ſence will undoubtedly make a een e 
rable alteration in my affairs; and Iam 
now in the utmoſt ſuſpence, yet dread 
to know the reaſon of his journey, 
Dear Madam, if you can inform me 
what I ought to think of it, let me hear 
rom your y the next poſt. X 

With my ſincereſt reſpects to his lord. 

ſhip, I am, dear Madam, yours, &c. 
Fei. 


We”; LET. 
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LETTER XVIII. 
on, MADan! 

I HAVE ſtrange things to tell you! 
My father arrived this morning, 
and has thrown me into ſuch confuſion, 
that I am hardly able to write to you. I 
vas looking out of my window, bewil- 
dered with a mazy crowd of uſeleſs re- 
flections, and had ſtood for ſome time 
without motion, when I was rouzed 
from this ſtupid fituation of mind by a 
coach and fix, which drove in a cloud 
of duſt at a great rate towards our houſe, 
attended by ſeveral ſervants, I did 
not ſee them till they were near. They 
alighted at the gate, and almoſt in the 
ſame moment I heard niy father's voice. 
' Forgetful of my fears, every care was 
in an inſtant ſwallowed up by duty: my 
heart glowed with affection. It is my 
© father! it is my father! I cried aloud. 
He lifted up his eyes and ſaw me, when 
ſtarting from the window, I ran down 
ſtairs with the utmoſt eagerneſs. to em- 
brace him. I met him in the hall. I 
flew into his arms; when turning from 
me to avoid my embrace, he deſired me 
coldly to walk in; but at the ſame time 
gave a ſigh, and fixed upon me a look 
which difcovered how much he ſuffered 
by this reſtraint. Ah, Madam! you 
cannot conceive what a ſhock this beha- 
viour gave me. I burſt into tears, and 
went into the parlour, followed by 
Amelia. ; 
Tell me, my, dear couſin,” fajd I, 
as ſoon as I could ſpeak, * tell me what 
** I ſhall do. How muſt I ſupport m 
« father's anger? Do you think now, | 
« deſerve to be treated in this manner? 
* I can't bear to think of offending him. 
© I know it is hard for him to uſe me 
* unkindly.” But ſure he has no cauſ 
to give me ſuch a cold reception. He 
* has heard of my loving Lucius; but 
© is that ſuch'.a crime? Alas! I muſt 
be unhappy, and Lucius muſt be fo 
ft | LR 
I was interrupted in this bitter com- 
plaint, which was intermingled with 
ſighs and tears, by hearing my father 
at the door, who entered the room juſt 
as Amelia was going to endeavour to 
comfort me, She ſat near me, with her 
looks fixed upon mine. He ſaw us both in 
a moving ſituation; and when we lifted 
up our eyes to his, the mutual tears 
that for a moment almoſt ſtopped our 


— 1 * 


| ſeemed to make a. ſtro 


hopes. 


\ 


ſight, trickled down ur hacks; ant 
im 
his countenance. When turving tomy 
aunt, who ſtood behind him at the door, 
he told her, he defired to be a few mi. 
nutes alone with me. At this Amelia 
aroſe, and after preſſing my —— with 
the utmoſt tenderneſs, retired with my 
aunt. ; * | 
My father, as if he knew not how to 
behave, and perhaps wanting time to 
compoſe. his mind, in order to treat me 
with a ſternneſs Tuitable to the ſubje& of 
his complaint, and which, I dare ſay, 
he had need of all his reſolution to ſup- 
port, took a few turns about the room, 
with the appearance of the utmoſt dif. 
order; but at laſt growing more com- 
ſed, he faſtened the door, and ſeated 
imſelf by me, giving me a fixed look, 
which had a mixture of anger and ſen- 
ſibility; while I held down my head, 
drowned in tears, and almoſt ſtifled 


with my ſighs; and indeed I was ſo in- 


timidated by his preſence, that I hard 

durſt lift up à glance, to obſerve his 
countenance. My heart ached in the 
molt painful manner, and ſeemed to 
ſtruggle to vent it's complaints, At 


laſt ſeeming to recolle& myſelf Felt. 
„ cia, it is with ſhame,” laid he, in 2 


grave tone, that I ſee you the dif 

* of my. family, Fooliſh girl! what 
© could induce you to forfeit your ho- 
© nour? My fondneſs made me flatter 
© myſelf with abundance of pleafing 
I have conſidered you as my 
© only child, as the picture of your dear 
© mother, and you muſt have been ſen- 
© {ible that my whole happineſs was 
© bound up in yours. What, then, un- 
© gratefu] creature! could induce you to 
© throw off my authority, and to ſuffer 
* yourſelf to be ſeduced by an artful, de · 
5 {igning villain? Alas! is this the 
© fruit of that virtue and good ſenſe 
© in which I have prided myſelf? Is this 
© this effect of that delicacy and inno- 
© cent wit, in which I weakly fancied 
© that you reſembled your dear mother? 
„this the reward of all my tender 
© cares and pleaſing hopes? But Jou 
© ſhall know that a father's reſentment 
© is to be feared. It is ſtill ia my 

to puniſh you; and I aſſure you, the raſ- 
© cal that has corrupted your 1nnocencey 
© and made me an unhappy parent. 


© ſhall feel the effects of my rage. 


How avas it poſſible, Madam, for me 
to ſupport e from * 
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FELICIA TO CHARLOTTE. 
com 1 bad never | injured even in 


thought? To hear Lucius, my dear Lu- 
cius, reproached in the coarlf epithets! 
to hear hini charged with ſeducing 
to be thought un 


teful! to be regarded 


25 a monſter, who had no ſenſe of ho- 


nour and duty! my heart roſe with in- 
dignation=<T could not bear theſe unjuſt 
flefions. But in the ſame moment, 
obſerving the agitations of my father's 
countenance, and reflecting upon What 


he now ſuffered for me, I diſſolved in 


Affection, and with a — in- 
pred by a fudden impulſe of foul, 

myſelf at his feet, © Hear me, 
Sir, hear me, cried I, with a reſolu- 
tion inſpired by my innocence, while my 
eagerneſs to vindicate myſelf filled me 
with an impatience that made me in- 
fantly loſe fight of all that diffidence 
and reſtraint which had before kept me 
flentz * let me know of what I am ac- 
' cuſed—in what reſpect I have for- 
( fated my honour? 
( fended'you? Tell me, dear father — 
tell me in what inſtance I have abuſed ' 
+ your goodneſs?”'— Can you alk me 


cable tone; have I not ſufhcient rea- 


cried bg, and bluſh to think that you 
dure preſume to impoſe upon me by an 


' by thele "artifices. _ 
find, that however — 1 have 
a matiaged your intrigues, I have been 
tt 
tive roving me a letter, and arifing 
taftily, he walked to the door with an 
ar that ſhewed kim not in the leaſt ſoft- 


when ſtopping ſhort, as if vliming him- 

lelf for — me on the floor, he re- 
turned with equal ſpeed to help me up. 
Bat Laroſt before he came to me; when 
luatehing up the letter“ I thought, 
' Yr," eried l, 

* I hould never be ſo unhap 


as to be 


ſorget At this 1 a ned 
my duty.“ At this T-ope 

the letter, Tad Ke wont out of the room. 
Ins few minutes I no longer wondered 
dis treatment; my whole reſentment 


nilicious lines z and I could not help 


| Xquitting my father, and thinking his 
wee hight n 


y teaſonable, on a ſuppo- 


— 


ow have I of- 


that queſtion?” returned he in an inex—- 


' {on to be offended? There, read that, 


. 
* 


well acquainted with them.“ 


ened at the ſimplicity of my behaviour; 
«© doun' rite l 
in a reſolute tone, that 
' refaſed:to be heard by my father; dut 


' however unkindty you are now pleaſed 
s traat me, it 


"levelled at the wicked author of thoſe 


% 


ſition that he believed thoſe Vile aſper©. 
hons. You yourſelf, Madam, ſhall ſce 
the letter, that yon may judge how 
groſsly I have been abuſed; and T no- 
tranſeribe ĩt with the utmoſt exactneſs. 


© *, 22 
HO i am intyrly unnown to you 

T * my regard for ok r | 
me lay before you an afare in wich you 
* are partikularly conſarnd tho i muſt . 
conteſs ĩ have a uaſt deal of reluktans 
at communikatin the ſecret intreges of 
© miſs felifia for wom I have a grate af- 
* fecſhon but you will no all ſooner or 
© Tater i am very ſorry to tell you that 
© unnown to her aunt the K com- 
6 paiiy with a yung gentleman of little 
c n wen compard with hers but it 
« wud give you too much con ſarn to ſay 
that her uarty is intirely Joſt i hope it 
© is not quite ſo bad yet howjuar he has 
© don her a ſtill grater ingury by kor- 
* ruptin her mynd god nos nothing but 


© my regard for her cud make me fend 


« you this afliktiye neus every word of 
« wich I aſhur you upon my onner is 
« ſtrifily treu i wud aduiſe you to ſend 


for her up to toun as privatly as poſi- 


© ble her ant loves her as every body dus 


< that nos her and it wud be a ſad aflik- 


© ſhon to the gud lady to find that ſhe 


air of innocence; I' know the 'wotld”” © ſhud behave ſo badly while under her 
' to well to ſuffer myſelf to Be deceived ' care and as this wud de a'tanſarn that 
| You will there 


* cud do her no gud it wud be better 
© not to lether no it i have won more 

© thing to ad and that is that however 
«* gilty you find her you wud, treat hee 


_ © gently this my affekſhon for her makes 


of you remember the is your 
© child fo concluds your and felifias fin- 
* cere thb unnown friend. ach 


P. 8. the yung many Fither is a 
yet! gin and uot wurth a 


C pravt.” 4 pe 


I am ſure, Madam, your r 
concern for my happineſs makes you 
now feel much the fame riſin of ind - 


nation at reading the vile inſinuations of 
this ridiculous letter that 1 did, and 


therefore I need not particulatly deſcribe 


the various pangs of working antipathy 
it occaſioned in my boſom What groſs, 
what infamous reflections! But a heart 


filled with conſcious innocence is the 
| beft ſupport againſt ſlander. What lit- 
tle reaſon have we to boaſt of the ſupe - 
. rior advantages of education, when per- 


H 2 ſons 


* 
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ſans of the meaneſt attainments can de- 
ſtroy our peace, and make ſuch bitter 
inroads on our happineſs! The flupi- 
dity and ill-ſpelling of the letter I was 
ſenſible could not give my father the 
leaft reaſon to ſuſpect the ſincerity of 
the writer, fince a perſon of the meaneſt 
ſenſe and moſt illiberal education is 

ually as good a judge of facts as 
equaily 
thoſe who are poſſeſſed of the moſt ami- 
able accom iments. And indeed, ſo 
far from this being an objection, it mult 
appear to him as a circumſtance that 
confirmed the hateful inſinuations it con- 
tained; ſince he would naturally ſup 
that a perſon whe-appeared ſo much be- 
neath me, ' could have no very particular 
acquaintance with me, and conſequently 
could have no intereſt in view in attempt: 
ing to deceive him, Theſe were ſome 
of the firſt reflections I made on this 
part of my misfortunes, © But who is the 
«© writer?” ſaid I tomyſelf; © this Lam par- 
© ticylarly intereſted to know, ſince it is of 
© the greateſt importance towards clear - 
ing my injured innocence, and regain- 
© ing my father's eſteem.” At.this I fixed 
my eyes again upon the letter, and fan- 
cied it was a woman's hand, while the 
falſe orthography convinced me that my 
eonje&ture was well founded. But then, 
who had I offended? © There are none, 
ſaid I, © that I have ſeen here, that I dare 
fix ſuch a baſe ſuſpicion upon; beſides, 
© could malice alone ſeek to ruin me, 
© without ſome deep-laid. ſcheme of 
« rankling ſelfiſhneſs? But whoſe hap- 
© pineſs do I oppoſe? I know nobody 
to whoſe felicity I would not contri- 
pute. What muſt I think? How can 
I clear myſelf, without being able to 
© find out the wicked author of this 
© heavy misfortune?” 

Thus, Madam, I reaſoned then, and 
thus I reaſon ll ; while every reflec. 


tion, inſtead of giving me the leaſt light 


into this dark affair, wraps it in a ſtill 
deeper obſcurity. But, alas! had the 
whole been as !great. a falſhood as that 
part which charges the virtuous Lucius 
and me with guilt, I ſhould have leſs to 
fear, My _ is ignorant of our ten- 
der paſſion; I have ſeen him without her 
knowledge; encouraged his addreſſes 
without my father's permiſſion; and ſtill 
late that worthy ſon of an unworthy fa - 
ther, the amiable ſon of an abandoned 


libertine. How can I confeſs this, with- _ 


out making him ſuſpe& that the perſon 
to whom he owes this information is too 


CHARLOTTE: 


well acquainted with my, weakneſs to he 


miſtaken- in the leaſt particular? The 
truth of one circumſtance will give cre. 


dit to the reſt, and give all too great an 
air of truth; while my father's. opinion. 


that Lucius is the author of my. ruin, 


that: he will be deaf to all 
ſaid. in his fayour,, and bardly ever be 
brought to hear him vindicated with pa. 


tience. 

All theſe reflections paſſed through my 
mind with the utmoſt precipitation; for, 
impatient to find ſomething to fix upon 
that might lead me out of this labyrinth, 
and teach me how to calm my father's 
anger, I in an inſtant, collected 

ſcattered thought, and ſought all around 
me for ſome pleaſing friendly hope on 
which I might ſupport my ſpirits, ready 
to ſink. under my father's diſpleaſure ; 
but my ſou] could glance it's. eye upon 
no comfort except it's innocence; and 
at often as that occurred to my mind, 
there beamed through it a ray of peace, 
which preſerved me from ſinking under 
this heavy load of difficulties. Amidſt 
| theſe various agitations, my thoughts 
frequently returned to my father, to the 


will root ſo deep a prejudice * him, 
t can be 


almoſt infinite inftances-I have received 
of his goodneſs. Intendering thoughts! 


delightful ideas! though no attended 
with bitterneſga eaves bitterneſs, 
that melted my ſoul, and filled my eyes 
again with freſn flowing tears. But here 
again my innocence, ſweeteſt comfort of 
the diſtreſſed ] returned again, and made 
me reflect that L was ftill as worthy of his 
. indulgent regards as ever. yr de- 
lightful ht! O virtue! thou no- 
bleſt ſource of fortitude, thou ſweeteſt 
ſupport of the human mind, how. un- 


ſpeakable is thy value, and how much 


more than wretched is. the mind that 


wants thy aids! 2 
Employed. in this manner, I ſpenta. 
conſiderable time alone in the parlovr, 
expecting ev 
turn; for which, however, L was not yet 
prepared; when at laſt a ſervant came 
to tell me that dinner was upon table. I 
had bitherto been too deeply engaged to 
think of dining, and was therefore un- 
provided with an excuſey to preyent it, 
though, in the ſituation I was in, lt Was 
natural to feel a great deal of rejufance 
againſt fitting at the ſame table with my. 
father; and | 5 the emotions I had 
uffered had entirely taken away my . 
petite, My — HÄ— 


company, | 


* 
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EELTCIA' To CHARLOTTE 
6. it not a thing to be wondered. at? 1 


as 2 I therefore ſent word that L 
was indiſpoſed, and deſired to be excuſed 
hut the next moment, conſidering that it 
would a very ſingular to the fa - 


mily, and perhaps ſet the ſervanta upon 
— for the reaſon ot my behaviour, 


if I alone ſhould be abſent from the ta- 
ble at my father s coming, and that no- 
thing could 
excuſe my refuſal; I haſtily wiped my 
eyes, and arming myſelf with all thecou- 
rage I could collect, made haſte into the 
dining · room, in order to overtake the 
ſervant before he had delivered his meſ- 


ar as calm as poſſible, though it is not to 
be ſuppoſed that my countenance. could 


be entirely diveſted of every trace of un- 
eafineſs. My father had his eyes con- 
tinually fixed upon me with an earneſt- 
neſs that alternately expreſſed his an- 
ger and pi "while I endeavoured to 
upport his looks with an eaſy humble 


to them ſuffcient.to- 


© have: not ſeen my father before theſe 
© 6% months; that dear father, whoſe 
* tenderneſs for me has been too great 
© to be expreſſed: but, alas! his mind ia 
* tainted with the fouleſt ſuſpicions, O 
© help me to vindicate my, honour, and 
© to. find out the monſtrous of 
* theſe. infamous — Lam fore be 
will be glad to find me innocents, 1 
© know he will.“ 75 


| Here I threw the letter upon the ta- 


ble and, unable to retain any longer the 
impetuous glut of. ſorrow that now aroſe 
too high to he concealed, I drew out my 
handkerchief, and hanging down my, 
head, gave free (cope to my tears, My 
ief would nat now admit of 
therefore neither ſtifled my ſighs nor. 
in the company bore a part in this me- 


lancholy entertainment; they all ſympa- 
thiaed with me, and wept without re- 
ſerve; even my father could not help, 
Joining witli the reſt. I lifted up my eyes, 
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confidence. My aunt and Amelia re- — in tears, and ſaw ſome big 
garded us both with a ſilent kind of ad- drops 5 down his awful face; when 
miration, and I dare ſay there never was riſing haſtily, as if he feared; being ſoft- 

ag: elegant entertainment paſſed over ened too much to be able to retain his, 
with fewer words. As ſoon as the deſ= rigour, or dreading that he ſhould loſe 
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ſert was taken away, I drank my wy 
ta my father: this was the firſt ſyllab 

that I had ſpoken and though I had not 
eat a mouthful, neither my aunt nor cou- 


in had preſſed me to it. They aw my 


diſorder, and did not queſtion my hav- 


ing cauſe for uneaſineſs, ſince my father 


appeared; no more at caſe than I. I 
drank, I ſay, my duty to my father; but 
my heart was too full to ſuffer me to ſpeak 
it plainly ; theſe words trembled on my 
quyering lips; for my heart ſo ſtron 
telt the re - | 
i too 3 it-ſtruggled to itz my ſoft - 
nels would not be reſtrained j a guſu of 


down untouched. At this circumſtance 


F 61g pr gee Fg on 
2 z when. ing at: her, 
while the riſing ſwell in almoſt inter. 
1 f 


es into my eyes; and the 
moment I lifted up . 6 hard! 
knowing what I did, tears — 
and fell into the glaſs: IL then fer it 
my father ſeemed greatly affected. My 


| | in r my git. 
he interrupted me, by ordering the ſer- | 


his judgment in his affection, went out 


of the room with a countenance. that ex- 
preſſed more tenderneſs than auſterity. 
As ſoon as he was gone, my aunt, 
taking me by the hand, and laying down 
the letter I have been much ſurptized, 
ſaid ſhe, wiping her eyes, at my bro- 


* ther's, behaviour, and have in vain en- 


deavoured to find out the cauſe. of it; 
* he would give me no reaſon for treat- 
C 1 be has done, but you have 
© diteoyered the myſtery, He has been 
informed of. your 


jon for Lucius: 


and don't you really love him? I have 
for ſome time ſuſpected it. Come, 


* my dear, be ſincere: there is no crime 
© in loving a man of his. character. You 
© need not tell me that you are innocent 


© of what is, here laid to _ 


I. am ſatisſad that; you; arg ſo; 2 
* have too good an gpinign of you both, 


© to entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion injurious 
to his hogour- or yaurs; you are both 


vintnous, and bath warthy of my bro. 


* ther's eſteem. “ Ah, Madam ' cried 


you, forgive my. inj your 


* 
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62 FELICIA” TO 
than myſelf ; but indeed, Madam, our 


mutual paſſion has been always regu- 


« lated by the ſtricteſt virtue; it is an 
innocent paſſion; and I aſſure you, 
© that he loves me too well to propoſe 
any ſtep that would diſoblige my fa- 
5 ther; nor would he, great as his love is, 
4 ecept of my hand without his con- 
„ lent, who alone has a right to diſpoſe 
Jof me. This 1 know to be true; he 
© has told me ſo himſelf, while I have 
1 Nel in his virtue, and conſidered it 
© as a moſt convincing inſtance of the 
« purity and ſublimity of his ſoul.” 

© I don't queſtion it, my dear, re- 
turned ſhe, preſſing my hand. But 


© who is the authorof this malicious let- 


© ter ? I ſhould be glad to be informed 
© of that. But Lucius may poſſibly be 
© able to give us ſome light; I will write 


© to him 3 and incloſe this in it: 


© mean-while, Iwill take upon metoclear 
© up, your virtue, and to give my bro- 
ther better ſentiments of this amiable 
«© young man. But it is fit he/ſhould 
„appear himſelf : let him be his own 


advocate; he will plead the cauſe of 


© his own heart with prevailing elo- 
gquence. Dear Madam, ' cned I, 


ing her, is it poſſible that you. 
ER V good — you indeed 


© can be ſo ve 
think we ſhall be able to remove the in- 


vidious . impreſſions that have been 
made upon my father's mind? O how 
« happy' ſhall T think myſelf, if I can 
but regain his affection! for the un- 
* ealineſs he ſuffers on my account is 
more painful to me than all the effects 


C of his diſpleaſure.” My aunt em- 


braced me in her turn, and endeavoured 
to recover my ſpirits by her careſſes; 


and, in ſhort, having called for a pen 


and ink, wrote in following terms 
to my dear Luciu - 


r, 7 a ws | 
4 BY my brother's arrival this morn- 

© ing, I find that you and Feli- 
cia have been much injured; but, to 
remove the pain this news may'give 


undeceive him; nor ſhall my utmoſt 
efforts be wanting to do you juſtice; 
by convincing him that you have a 
mind that ſcorns to be guilty of what 


is laid to your charge in the incloſed 


hel. Let it be your care to find out 


mY «- the wicked author, and let us ſee you 


dom as poſſible, Yours, &c,. - 
a av e, 


| : ids * 


* 


you, I offer my beſt endeavours to 


CHARLOT TE. 


This note, I ſay, was wrote in the 


wrapper, ſealed up, and ſent away by a 


= ſervant, ho had orders to deliver it into 


his own hand. You ſee now, Madam, 
the ſituation of my affairs; I am u 
criſis which muſt determine my future 
happineſs or miſery. It is true, the fa. 


tis faction I have received from my aunt's 


2 is too great to be ex ; ſhe 

given me hopes which counterba- 
lance my fears; and, in the midſt of all 
my unealſineſs, my gratitude and affec. 
tion for her have ſome charms, ſome en. 
gaging {weets, which will make them. 
e 


Ives felt i but yet, while my father is 


ſo offended, I muſt have a claim to your 
pity; and therefore, with the greateſt 
propriety, ſubſcribe myſelf, your lady. 
ſhip's molt unhappy ſervant, | 


FELICIA, 


LETTER XIX. 


V the laſt poſt, Madam, I. gave you 
an account of my father's arrival; 
and of the dreadful turn his preſence 
made in my affairs; and I imagine that, 
filled with a. friendly impatience, you 
long to hear whether I have yet fo far 
vindicated my honour as to recover his 
eſteem, or whether I am till oppreſſed 
with tlie ſame uneaſineſs I then Jaboured 
_ I will therefore make haſte to 
ti our curiofity, and r m 
—. — waiting the — the 
E for an anſwer; but did you but know 
ow much I need ow advice and conſo · 
lation, you would be as expeditious in 
writing as I am. ; 
My dear afflicted father, I 
unable to withſtand his natural affec - 


tion, and reſolving to be guided only by 


- 


the cool dictates of his judgment, was 
conſtrained,” in order to keep a maſtery 
over his paſſions, to retire for ſome time, 
to collect his ſpirits; while I took ad- 
vantage of his abſence to write to you 
my laſt melancholy epiſtle, which took 
me up the whole afternoon, having tran- 
ſcribed-the ridiculous letter I ſent you 2 
copy of 'while my aunt was writing to 
ucius. 
In the evening, this lady had 
the precaution to order the ſervants not 
to enter the room, leſt they ſhould be a 
witneſs of any s that might 
ſhock my delicacy for them to hear: 4 
behaviour that ſhewed at once her pru- 


— 
. 


told you, 
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. dence'and regard for reputation. 
Even at er a Juha ae ſupplied 
the place of an attendant, ſo that we were 
entirely at liberty to enter without re- 
ſtraint upon the injuſtice of my father's 
ſuſpicions; nor could my aunt let ſlip 
this firſt opportunity of aſſuring him, 
that, notwithſtanding the malicious let- 
ter which had given him ſo much unea- 
fineſs, The ſtill retained the higheſt opi- 
nion of my virtue and diſcretion. * But, 
to clear Felicia's innocence, ſaid ſhe, 
© it is neceſſary that we ſhould try to find 
© out the wicked writerz but as this 
« will probably require time, you muſt 
« endeavour mean while to diveſt your- 
* ſelf of prejudices, which may prevent 
your diſcovering the truth. It is not 
© whether my niece has placed her affec- 
tions upon a perſon of a fortune ſome- 
© thing inferior to hers that we are now 
to enquire after, but whether it is upon 
© ay unworthy object; whether ſhe has 
© violated her regard for virtue, behaved 
© in any inſtance inconſiſtent with a de- 
* cent modeſty, or had any thoughts of 
« diſpoſing of herſelf without your con- 
* ſent. In ſhort, it is your Felicia's ho- 
© nour and duty that we are to vindi- 
© catez and I don't doubt but we ſhall 
© be able to do it to the ſatisfaction of 
© any difintereſted perſon.— What, 
© then," returned he, would you inſi- 
© nuate that there is no crime in placin 
© her affections upon a man benea 
© her? A. very pretty ſtory truly! If ſhe 
© has no more regard for my authority 
© than privately to favour the addreſſes 
* of a worthleſs fellow, what ought I 
to think of her? Is this any inſtance ei - 
ther of her duty or modeſty? No, no 
© Lam not fit to be conſulted - the old 
* fool, her father, would be too fcrupu- 
* lousz he would perhaps -conſult his 
* daughter's honour to the prejudice of 
© her inclinations; and it would be time 
enough to ſeek his conſent when it 
will be of no ſervice to him to refuſe 
© it.” Severe as theſe words were, the 
manner of his uttering them added 4 
double ſharpneſs; they touched me in a 
tender part, and ted-my very ſoul. 
What could I do, then, but burſt into 
tears ; into bitter tears, that aroſe from 
an agony too painful to be endured? 
Theſe were all the anſwer that I could 
make him; only, as I roſe to go to bed, 
I bbed out—"Indeed, Sir, your ſu- 
* ſpicions go to my very heart; but it is 


ux ſatis jon that I don't deſerve nor was it 


ing ſweets of 
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them. Indeed I have. never injured you, 
© even in thought. ag OW 
You will readily believe that'T was 
too much indiſpoſed to taſte the refreſſi 
ſleep. I was no ſooner laid 
wn, than I began to give way 
whole crowd of painful refleftiong." 
conſidered myſelf as the moſt unhapp 
creature upon earth, and as 
the pity of the meaneſt peaſant; © 
father, ſaid I to myſelf,” looks upon 
* me with ſhame! my dear, my tender 
© father, hardens his heart againſt me! 
© I have loſt his eſteem, loſt his affec- 
tion. Had I ſacrificed my paſſion for 
Lucius to him, I might Ls made a 
merit of my obedience, and the plea- 
ſure he would have received from the 
reflection of my duty would have been 
ſome recompence for the violence I 
ſhould have done myſelf, But I have 
now loſt both my father and my lover. 
What a ſhock to nature! what a vio- 
lence to love! Like a wretch the moſt 
deſolate and forlorn, I find myſelf de- 
K pre of every comfort, of every com- 
© fort except my innocence; - What a 


group of miſeries has this day pro- 
* duced! When filled with joy at my 
© father's preſence, while nature, ſtrug- 
6 pling in my boſom, made me fly to 
* his arms, longing to embrace him, 
© and eager to welcome him upon this 
© arrival; to turn away from me with 
© diſdain, to treat me as a guilty crimi- 
© nal, as the difgrace of his family! © 
© my heart! how have I been able to 
© ſuſtain the ſhock! What would 1 
© not give to find out the author of all 
© my troubles —0, my dear Lucius, 
© didſt thou but Know the agony, the 
© diftration of my ſoul at this moment, 
© how nearly would thy deſpair reſem- 
© ble mine! Alas! thou wilt know it 
© too ſoon! I ſhall never be thine! I. 
© muſt bid adieu to all the pleaſing — 
«© ſpeRs of happineſs; they are vanithed, 
and I ſhall be miſerable!—-O my God!, 
© pity my diſtreſs, and vindicate the 
© eauſeof my injured innocence | Thou 
© art © my friend ; * — thee I — 
appeal as a witneſs of the purit 
© my paſſion, of the ſincerity we 
ty, and the integrity of my heart. I 
«.muſt, I will confide in thy neſs.” 
In refleQions like theſe t the 
groouy part of the night, while fl 
eemed to fly from my heavy eye-lids, 
parched up, and drained of every-tear 
till my aſual time of 
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riſing, that, com : \ 
pious thoughts, I fell into a ſlumber, in 
Which I continued till noon. I then 
aroſe, extremely indiſpoſed with a violent 
in in my head; when Amelia, think · 


ng freſhneſs, might give me ſome 
aelief, engaged me to take a turn in the 
fields. But I ſhall omit the converſation 
which paſſed between us, which indeed 
was as gloomy as poſſible. The thoughts 
of her own happineſs, ſo ſincere is her 
affection, could not prevent her bear- 
ing an engaging part in my afflictions; 
and though the day is fixed for her union 
with Mellifont, ſbe ſeemed to ſympathize 
in my griefs with as real a ſorrow as if 
her heart likewiſe was devoid of all joy. 

Upon my return I found myſelf much 
more diſordered than when I went out; 
and therefore, by my aunt's advice, had 
a light dinner provided for me, and 
brought into my chamber, where I dined 
with Amelia; and that being over, ws 
perſuaded to try if ſleep would give me 
auy relief; and indeed, after an hour's 
repoſe, found the pain in my head much 
abated, I then went down ſtairs; and 
enquiring for my aunt, was told that ſhe 


was in t rlour with my father, and 
Prudilla, who had juſt come to pay us a 
viſit. I heſitated at firſt to conſider whe- 


ther I ſhould join them or not; but con- 
fidering that to avoid my father's pre- 
ſence would only encreaſe-his opinion of 

my guilt, I reſolved, in ſpite of my re- 
Aae, to bear a part in the con- 
verſation, or at leaſt to make one of the 


A ſoon as I entered the parlour, I 
could not help taking notice of Prudil- 
Ja's extraordinary complaiſance; which 
was the more remarkable, as ſhe had 
lately treated me, whenever I chanced to 
ſe 2 with a reſerved coldneſs; that 
made me fancy I had offended her; but 
now ſhe oppreſſed me with her careſſes, 
and ſeemed to ſtrive to outdo herſelf by 
the exceſs of her complaiſance. My 
dear, ſaid ſhe, after enquiring my 
health, I am extremoly ſorry to fee you 
* ſo much out of order, Really you are 
more indiſpoſed than you are willing 
s to think yourſelf. I am afraid our 
country air don't agree with you. 
Don't you think ſo too, my dear? I 
* think you feel a little feyeriſh; God 
* forbid a relapſe ! You are not ꝓet re- 
© covered. of à fever, that bad like-to 


3 


. 


poſed a little by ſome. 


the air, which then blew with a 
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dave proved mortal.” I thank you, 
Madam, for your concern for my 
health, returned I; but indeed, 1 
© have no a ſions of that kind. 
© Mine is 2 indiſpoſition; 2 
pain in m and of ſpirits, 
* which I hope will ſoon be removed: 
© I am pretty ſubject to theſe diſorders.” 
— You have, I think, a very delicate 
* conſtitution,” ſhe replied; but even 
© that is a great mercy, when it has 
© ſuch a happy effect as I obſerve it to 
© have in you, For a perſon ſo young, 
, 2 a „ wi a better, 
* world! to give uch ary proc of 
* your being one of the —Keally, 
© Sir,” continued ſhe, you are a very 
© happy wan in being bleſſed with x 
daughter who has ſo much grace antl 
C Pay. Every hody here is charmetl 
c _ her yan"9.0= my I don't- think 
c is a n living that can gi 
© heran ill — N. | 2 
My father here ſhook his head, and 
gave a ſigh, and at the ſame time ſmiletl 
_ 2 Rs any to _— her for 
opinion of me. My aunt 
ſmiled too, but with this 1 that 


ber looks did not expreſs the leaſt de- 


;gree of -gratitude; for the ſmile which 
in my father's countenance diſcovered z 
ſecret pleaſure, impreſſed only upon hers 
a ſatyrical caſt. She knew Prudilla; 
my father was entirely ignorant of her 
character; and though ſhe could not, av 
ſhe afterwards told me, dive into her 
motive for giving me ſuch devout 
— yet ſhe could not help thinking 
there mutt be ſomething at the bottom 
of all this that ſhe ought to diſcover. 
She ſhrugged up ber ſhoulders with an 
air of diſtruſt; her eyes ran over each of 
our faces, as if ſhe ſought to know, hy 
the traces-(he found there, whether out 
thoughts were conformable to her own, 
Mean while Amelia, ho fat next me, 
jogged me with her elbow, and looking 
in my face, bit her lips, and ſeemed to 
ſay Obſerve hat egregious flat - 


C 1? 

* Tom „ ſaid my father, after a 
moment's heſitation, to hear ſo an 
© account of my daughter: hut the opi- 
© nions of our friends are notalways the 
© moſt juſt;'they are blind to our foiblesz 
© and thoſe few perfections we have, 
© they are ſo-complaiſant as to ma 
much above the truth. But did you 
© never, Madam, continued he, 2 
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the leaſt reflection upon Felicia's cha- 


« rater? '—* No, Sir, upon y word, 


© not a ſyllable, I aſſure you, ſaid ſhe, 
with the utmoſt earneſtneſs; there is 


* not a perſon living that can give her 


an ill word. She is ſo much beloved, 
© that if the conſideration of her health, 
or any other reaſon, ſhould engage you 
© to take her with you to town, every 
© body that. knows her would be ex- 
* tremely afflicted. - But if her health 
makes it neceſſary, it would be an in- 
© jury to her to deſire her ftayz how- 
© ever, we ſhould be extremely ſorry to 
© loſe her agreeable, edifying company.” 
I don't doubt it, returned my aunt; 
© but do you talk of removing her from 
© the fragrant breezes of the country to 
© the ſmoke of London, for the ſake of 
ber health? The doctors are here all 
' againſt you; in my opinion, Felicia is 
much better where ſhe is. —“ Nay,” 
rejoined my father, I have no objection 
to the place. This houſe ſtands in a 

clightful ſituation; and the bloom 
© upon Amelia's countenance is to me a 
© ſufficient proof of the purity of the air. 
I ſhall not diſpute the point with 
© you,” returned Prudilla; all conſti- 
tions, you know, are not alike; and, 


for my part, I am ſo much convinced 


© that London would agree better with 
© Miſs Felicia, that I could conſent to 
( ſc her company for the advantage ſhe 
would receive from it in recovering a 
more perfect ſtate of health, Don't 
you think, Miſs Felicia, ſaid ſhe in a 
fawning tone, * I ſhould make a con- 
* fiderable- ſacrifice in foregoing the 


ure of your | converſation purely 
1 22 But my 


friends here don't ſeem to be of my 


* opinion, What do you think of it ? you 
* are the beſt judge; were you not 
* ſtronger, more briſk and lively, when 
: you hved in town, than you have keen 
* knce? I think I heard you ſay you 
dere. No, Madam, I never ſaid 
© any ſuch thing,” replied I, in a peeviſn 
tone, ſurprized at what could be the 
reaſon of her defiring me to return to 


London. Did not you? I really 
* thought'you did,“ returned ſhe again: 


JT am glad to find I was miſtaken; for 
* indeed, I defire nothing more than to 
© be bleſſed with the continuance of your 
* mproving converſation, I was ſay- 
" Fother day, to a certain lady of my 
* acquaintance, that it would be a great 


* midfortune ts us all to loſe you ; 7 for 
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6 poſitively,“ (aid I, ** a young lady of 

„ ſuch a holy and virtuous life is 

% hard to be met with.” She was 

my opinion; and though I don't love 

* to praiſe people to their faces, I cannot 

help laying, that we talked I don't 
0 


* know how long on your piety.” 

But I weary both you, Madam, and 
myſelf, with relating tattle of no con- 
ſequence. Hitherto every thing went on 
ſmoothly, Prudilla had , attempted to 
perſuade my father to take me with him 
to town; but for what reaſon I could 
not then imagine: her arguments, how- 
ever, proved unſucceſsful; when ſeein 
me diſcover ſome marks of uneaſineſs; 
ſhe tried again to cajole me with the moſt 
ridiculous kind of flattery, which was 
the leſs inſupportable, as it employed 
my father's thoughts, and prevented him 


from entering upon a more painful ſub- 


jet. All this while, every thing had 
the air of myſtery; but her dark. deſigns 
were ſoou to be laid open, wheh the very 


praiſes ſhe fo liberally beſtowed upon 


me were to turn to her own confuſion. I 
ſhould have told you, that the ſervant I 
mentioned in my laſt to have been ſent 
to Lucius, with orders to deliver the let- 
ter, which has been the cauſe of all my 
ſufferings, into his hand, returned with 
out an anſwer, he not heing at home: he 
was therefore ſent again yeſterday at 


noon, and returning about three hours 


after, my aunt was called out to ſpeak 
to him, juſt at the time when Prudilla 
was in the midſt of her devoutly fulſome 
panegyricks, in which ] let her proceed 
without interruption. My aunt's ſta 


was very ſhort, for ſhe returned in two 


minutes after ſhe. left us, with a coun- 
tenance inflamed with anger; her eyes 
ſparkled with reſentment, and. every 
geſture expreſſed a rage too violent to be 
ieſtrained; when fitting down for a few 
minutes, to recover herſelf, ſhe peruſed 


a letter ſhe had in her hand, while we all 
kept ſilence, and, big with expectation, 


ſeemed to wait for the diſcovery of ſome 
important ſecret. For my part, 1 knew 
not what ta think; I was unacquainted 
with the ſervant's being ſent this laſt 
time to Lucius, for he was diſpa'ched 
to him while I was in my chamber. 
*Tis true, as I had . reproacli 
myſelf with, I had no reaſon to fear my 
aunt's reprodehes; but yet, as I had al- 


ready been tly injured, I could not 
- help vine" any ſome fa ther practices 
E cheręfore obſerved her be- 
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haviour, in order to anticipate a dit 


covery in which I did not doubt my 


being concerned; but I had not watched 
her a minute, before I 1 the whole, 
and thought myſelf able to diſcover the 
cauſe of thoſe ſtrong emotions which agi- 
tated her generous ſoul. She frowned, 
ſhe bit her lips, ſhe caſt a ſcornful glance 
at Prudilla, that expreſſed both her an- 
ger and ſurprize; and then, with a look 
of diſguſt, contintied reading for half a 
minute longer; when, as if unahle to 
proceed, ſhe repeated the ſame marks of 
averſion and aſtoniſhment : 'at laſt, lay- 
ing the letter upon the table, and look- 
ing at Prudilla—* Did you ever hear, 
Madam, ſaid ſhe, * the leaſt reflec- 
© tion upon Felicia's character? Did you 
ever hear her virtue, her prudence, or 
© her reputation, called in queſtion? 
© N=—0, n—o, Madam,” returned ſhe, 
with ſome confuſion; at the ſame time 
changing colour, while my aunt rivet- 
ting her eyes to hers, ſeemed to iuereaſe 
her diſorder. But why do you aſk me 
6 _ queſtion again? added ſhe, with 
a heſitation that ſhewed ſhe was greatly 
alarmed: you don't ſuſpe& me of— 
of injuring her ſo much as to ſay 
© the contrary?'—* You then ſincerely 
© betieve her to be perfectly virtuous ?? 
reſumed my aunt. * Yes, Madam, in- 
© deed I do, ſaid ſhe; © upon my word, 
© I do; as virtuous- as myſelf.” Here 
her face, which a moment before was 
covered with a livid paleneſs, was row 
all of a flame. Yes, and a great deal 
more ſo, Madam, replied my aunt, 
© or Iam much millaken.'—* What do 
vou mean, Madam ?* cried Prudilla, 
VP ant and caſting a glance at the door; 
© have you a mind to affront me? A 
great deal more ſo! I proteſt I don't 
* underſtand you. A. great deal more 
© ſo!—A great deal more virtuous than 


I am! Is this the manner in which 


* you treat your friends? Somebody 
6 * told you that I have writ— they 
© have told you that—a—I have faid 
© ſomething to Miſs Felicia's prejudice, 
© and you are unwiſe enough to believe 
© themz butit is a lye, Madam," con- 
tinued ſhe, raiſing her voice; * an arrant 
« lyez as great a falſhood as ever was 


invented. I thought, Madam, you had 


tao good an opinion of me to ſuſpect 
* my being rung of ſuch a thing. But 
© ladies, your ſervant—Your ſervant, 


* &&, I hall know how to reſent this 
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* treatment. Ha! mighty pretty! more 
* virtuous than I!” 

Here ſhe flew to the door in a violent 
rage; pothibly to avoid any farther ex- 
planations : while Amelia jogged me 
with her elbow, and whiſpered—* Did 
you obſerve the word writ? She had 
ike to have confeſſed all at once; ſhe 
knows the contents of the letter; and 
that there is no name ſubſcribed, as well 
© as if ſhe had read it this moment. 0 
* guilt," continued ſhe, ſhaking her head, 
* what a fool doſt thou make of us!” In 
reply, I only ſmiled, and ſhook my head 
too. In the mean time, Prudilla was 
pulling the lock, while ſhe found all her 
endeavours to open the door prove fruit- 
le(s; for my aunt, in coming in, foreſee. 
ivg that it would. be difficult to detain 
her long enough to convince my father 
of her guilt, had wiſely turned the key, 
and put it in her pocket. 

Prudilla was now enrazed almoſt to 
a degree of madneſs; and turning about, 
called out aloud—* Open the door, Ma- 


dam. By what authority do you pre- 


© tend todetain me here? Open the door, 
I fay, or I'll break it open.“ She here 
thundered at it with her feet; while my 
aunt, ſmiling, cried in a ſoft tone 
Come, come, Madam, ſoftly, foftly— 
© ſoftly—pray don't expoſe yourſelf to 
the deriſion of my ſervants. Pray, 
Madam, be adviſed; this paſſion don't 
© become you. Indeed it does not; it 
« would almoſt make one ſuſpect you of 
© ſomething very bad. Dear Madam, 
© be {9 good as to fit down; you mult 
© not leave us ſo ſoon; upon my word 
© we can't part with you yet.“ My fa- 
ther all this while ſeemed filled with the 
greateſt aſtoniſhment; he appeared neither 
to know how to act, nor what to ſay; 
however, reflecting at laſt, perhaps, that 
my aunt muſt have ſome extraordinary 
reaſon for this change of behaviour to a 
perſon whom a quarter of an hour be- 
fore ſhe treated with much politenels, he 
aroſe, and taking Prudilla by the hand, 
led her to her chair; at the ſame time in- 
treating her to compoſe herſelf, When, 
ſeeing it was to no purpoſe to make any 
farther reſiſtance, ſhe peaceably reſumed 
her ſeat; and fixing her eyes upon the, 
floor, waited with the utmoſt uneaſineſs 
for what my aunt had farther to add. 
Her looks were now dejected and me- 
lancholy; and it was eaſy to ſee the re- 


luctance ſhe felt at being obliged, * 
n pi 
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_ of herſelf, to hear the mortifying 
ings ſhe had reaſon to expect. i 
© What is the matter?” cried my aunt, 
ſeeing her ſeated; * 2 appear ſtrangely 
« diſcompoſed: but, however, I muſt have 
ſome farther diſcourſe with you. You 
© have been faying abundance of agree- 
© able things of my dear niece, for 
* which the is undoubtedly extremely 
* obliged to you; but is ſhe really fo 
© yirtuous, pious and diſcreet, as you 
© have repreſented her? Pray tell us all 
© you know of her — and then putting on 
her ſbectacles, and taking the letter 
to my father out of her pocket, ſhe 
proceeded in a flow, reading tone—* and 
© don't ſhew ſuch a waſt deal of reluc- 
« tance at com-nu-ni-cating the ſe-cret 
intrigues of Miſs Felicia. 1 don't 
© know what vou mean, Madam,” re- 
plied ſhe, © You treat me very un- 
« worthily, very unlike a gentlewoman.” 
— Why, is not this letter vours'?“ re- 
turned my aunt. ©* No, Madam, the 
replied; * how ſhoul1 it be mine? I ſcorn 
© to uſe anv body ill, much leſs Miſs 
© Felicia, Twas barbarous to ſuſpe& 
© me of a crime of this nature; but we 
© are all liable to be flandered.—Miſs 
Felicia,“ added ſhe, wiping her eyes, 
hy don't you take my part? I have 
* often vindicated you on the like oc- 
© cafion, I could not bear to hear any 
© body uſe you ill; tis cruel then in 
© you to hear me treated ſo ee 
on your account. — I humbly than 
0 — Madam, returned I, though 
I cannot ſee that you could be put to 
* much pains in vindicating my reputa- 
© tion, when you have never heard, as 
you ſay, the leaſt ill word of me.“ 
This produced a general ſmile; only 
Amelia, delighted with the thought of 
ily ſeeing my innocence cleared up 
m the preſence of my father, could not 
torbear indulging the ill-natured plea- 
ſure of encreaſing Prudilla's confuhon, 
by a triumphant laugh : when my aunt 
reſumed, with that ſuperiority, in her air 
which, conſcious virtue gives over the 
meanneſs of detected guilt—* Come, 
© come, Madam, theſe ſubterfuges and 
* low evaſions ſerve only to tet your 
* crimes in a more glaring light: nor 
do I expect to hear any thing elſe but 


| © ſuch ab urd contradictions, while you 


* endeavour to clear yourſelf of thoſe 
© baſe and ſcandalous actions which it 
* 18 in my power to prove againſt you. 
© This letter, this vile, this infamous 


OM 


© and malicious letter, which equally 
© thews the abandoned character and 


© ignorance of the writer, is yours; I 


* know. it is—nor will any. thing you 
© can ſay perſuade me to believe the con- 
trary. *Tis your hand; and it exattly 
agtres with another I have here, that 
diſcovers the motive of your actions, 
and lays open and naked the wicked- 
© neſs and deformity of your corrupted 
* fon], Is it for this you affect to ap- 
« pear virtuous, to practiſe the blackeſt . 
* vices with a better grace? to give an 
© innocent mind all the diſtreſs, and 
* ſhame, and forrow, which only a guilty 
* one, like yours, ought to ſuffer? To 
eſtrange the affections of an indulgent 
«© parent frqn an only child, the delight 
* of his life, the object of his deareſt 
© hopes and fondeſt wiſhes ?. To throw 
* a damp ovet all his proſpects of joy, 
* by repreſenting her as guilty, as a diſ- 
grace and reproach to his name, whom 
c he has juſtly admired and loved for her 
© virtues? Bluſh, Madam, if you bave 
any ſenſe of ſhame, or the lealt degree 
of that extraordinary modeſty to which 
« you make ſuch mighty pretences 
* bluſh, and look into yourſelf with 
© horror. O my ſtars! for one of your 
© years to attempt to delude à young 
© man—a very young man—and to at- 
* tempt to frighten him to a compliance 
« with your lewd defires, by threateuing 
40 deprive him of his mittreſs! What 
© impudence! And to dare to attempt 
© it too to attempt it by ſuch baſe me- 
* thods! But, to finiſh your ſhame, and 
© convince my brother, that what I have 
© ſaid is but too true, I'll read this vile 
© Jetter.? | 

Here, putting on her ſpectacles, ſhe 
began in the flow tone of a perſon read - 
ing a hand almoſt 'unintelligihle— 


© UNKIND LUCIUS, { 

c IV I deſired to meet you in the dar 

© laſt night, it was only to ſave my 

© bluſhes. {How modeſt this was! (iu- 

terrupted Amelia) while my aunt pro- 

ceeded} Come to-night, and I'll retuſe 
you nothing. | | 


Prodiils had Git alt is white it's Be. 


pid kind of amazement, with a coun»  ' 


tepance on Which was painted all the 
hot ror, and rage, and mortified dejec- 
tion, that guilt and unmaſked hypocrify 
could give it. Her mouth was apen, 
every feature diſtorted, and ker whole 
py ; 13 frame 
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frame trembling and convulſed. She 
continued unable to ſpeak, unable to in- 


torrupt what gave her ſuch pain to hear. 
But now a ſudden impulſe of ſhame 


made her ſtart from her ſeat, and ſnatch- 
ing part of the letter out of my auut's 
hand, in a violent paſſion, tore it to 

ieces, crying“ This is too much, Ma- 

dam; nobody could bear it—it is a 
© forgery—a curſed forgery.” While 
my aunt, {ſmiling with an air of con- 
tempt, caſt. her eyes upon a ſmall piece 
ſhe held faſt in her fingers, which pre- 
ſenting to my father, he read the fol- 
lowing words, which I have now before 


me 


© fuſe my requeſt or tell 

© w to be revengedon your 
© acquaint her father with 
* Your bluſhin 


You are ready now, Madam, to won- 
der how I could think of giving you this 
unintelligible fragment, under which 


was remaining the three firſt letters of 


her name, for I cannot now be ſuppoſed 
to be in a diſpoſition to puzzle you with 
riddles; but, however inſignificant it 
may appear, it not only. ſerved to con- 
vince my father that the hand was ex- 
actly the ſame as that in which the letter 
was written that had given us ſo much 
uneaſineſs, but aſſiſted my aunt in recol- 
lecting the whole lines, of which theſe 
were a part; which ſhe might eaſily do, 
as it was hardly half an hour fince ſhe 


| Had read the letter entire; and then, in- 


deed, they appeared of the greateſt con- 
{:quence, ſince they explained the motive 
of this dark proceeding. 

My father having N this piece 
with the letter on the table, returned it 
to my aunt, who looking at it with at- 
tention, after a moment's conſideration, 


told us, ſhe remembered the lines ran 
thus 


© BUT if you refuſe my fond re- 
c queſt, or tell any body what you know 
4 Ld have a ſecret, I know how to 
© be revenged on your idol, that you 
doat ſo much upon, and will poſitively 
* acquaint her father with every thing 


£ you would hide from him. Your 
[ 


luſhing, &c. 


* Theſe, I aſſure you, continued m 
nunt, “were exactly her words. 
monſtrous! cried Prudilla, throwing 
away the paper, which ſhe had tore into 
fall pieces; monſtrous indeed: what 


/ 
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vile inſinuations! that I ſhould be fa: 
* ſpeed of ſuch crimes! But my piety 
and modelty are too well known for 
any body to believe it. I charged 
with thinking of a fellow! an odious, 
naſty fellow ! But III till be revenged; 
I will make him ſmart for it. 1--qhat 
never had an indecent thought in my 
life! I think. of a filthy fellow! No, 
no, Madam, my reputation for chaſ. 
tity is too well eſtabliſhed for any body 
to imagine it. It is a lye; and, for 
what I know, you, Madam, may have 
a hand in it: but I can ſee through 
«© your plots. This, Sir, is a contriy. 
* ance between Lucius and your wick. 
© ed daughter, w I never ſuſpected 
© ll this moment; they would be re- 
* venged becauſe I was enough your 
friend to appoſe her ws ty ſuch a 
© villain, ſuch a debauched, lewd vil. 
© lain. And'fo, having my letter there, 
they muſt needs counterfeit my hand!” 
Here ſhe forced a ridiculous, affected 
laugh, and then proczeded—* La! Miſs, 
© I did not think you had been ſo cun- 
ning. But you ſhall know that my 
character is above cenſure.” | 

It would be impoſſible, Madam, to 


a aasee @-.e:, a, 


deſcribe all the ſtrange contortions, the 


convulſive geſtures, and affected airs, 
with which this ſpeech was uttered. She 
had at firſt the very look of a fury; ſhe 
grinned, ſhe ſtared, ſhe ſtamped, and 
walked about the. room, fluttering her 
fan; while her countenance, as well as 
every action, expreſſed the ſwell of rage, 
the ſting of conſcious ſhame, and all the 
mortifying pangs that could diſtort and 
rack a corrupted heart, aſhamed of bo- 
ing diſcovered, too proud ingenuouſly 
to confeſs it's guilt, and roo much heat- 
ed by paſſion toattend to the little deco- 
rums of her character. But at laſt, 
thinking, in the heat of her rage, ſhe 
might throw all upon Lucius and 
me, and perhaps perſuade my father, at 
leaſt, that ſhe was ignorant of thoſe 
crimes which touched her moſt to the 
quick, ſhechanged her part, and,ſwallow- 
ed up by the thoughts of revenge, — 
that by this contradictory behaviour 

took the moſt effectual way of deſtroy- 
ing at once her character, and diſcover- 


ing the deformity of her black, aban- 
doned ſoul. But the was incapable of 
reflection, and, hurried away by 2 tor- 
rent of ion, catched at the 25 relief 


that offered; a relief that made her forget 
her ſhame, and feel a 3 
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triumph. Good God! can there be 
worſe miſeries than thoſe which ariſe 
from guilt ? What deſtruction does it 
occaſion, while it's very reliefs plunge 
us into more aggravated wretchedneſs, 
into dee 
M 
1 


horrors! 
y father, now unable to contain his 
indignation, aroſe, and damping the tri- 
—— ſmile, which juſt began to 
quiver on her countenance, by a ſtern 
and contemptuous glance—* Madam, 
cried he, don't think it jn your power 
to impoſe upon me by theſe low arti- 
« ficesz; I can ſee, through all theſe 
«* doublings, the weak ſubterfuges of an 
abandoned mind. If my daughter 
© has no crimes but what ſuch a oY 
6 rite as you c _— er 
6 — 5 I ſhall & her the ju ice to think 
her innocent.” | 
What a beam of Joy at theſe wqrds, 
ſhot through my ſoul! My aunt now 
aroſe, and opening the door, cried— 
© Begone, Madam; for your brother's 
fake, I ſhall be more tender of your 
reputation than you deſerve, but never 
« preſume again to enter into my houſe, 
Go, and bluſh in ſecret—T am ſorry 
that ever I knew you.“ Here Prudilla 
left us, hanging down her head, and 
muttering ſomething we could not per- 
ſectly 95 | pe 
But I find 1 muſt break off. l 
I began this letter, I fancied it would 
be very ſhort; but I am got, before I am 
aware, to my uſual length. Sure I 
muſt be an extravagent lover of ne 
toſend you ſuch long epiſtles. The po 
is ready to ſet out, and I have but juſt 
time to repeat my aſſurances that I am, 


and ever ſhall' be, your ladyſhip's meſt_ 


affectionate friend, 
TER. FELICIA. 


LETTER XX. 


As ſoon, Madam, as Prudilla was 
gone, elated with the thoughts of 
what had paſſed, and charmed with the 
delightful proſpect of a ſpeedy reconci- 


} 
lation with my father, I was going to 


embrace this favourable moment of 
throwing myſelf at his feet, and beggin 
to be reſtored to his eſteem; but ro 
er roſe up, in order to make theſe 
ſubmiſſions, than, ſtopped by the pride 
of virtue, I reflected that I had already 
made too many attempts to ſoften his 
unjuſt anger; and that, if he was now 


— 


* 


F 


convinced of my innocence, did no 
become me to entreat for what I had a 
right to demand from him. © Shall I, like 
© a criminal,” ſaid Ito myielt, © ſuppli- 
© cate for forgiveneſs? In what have 1 
© offended? It is for guik to ſtoop fo 
* low, innocence has no need of ftoop- 


ing.” At this thought I fat down . 


again; and my father and my aunt, ſtill 
warm with reſentment, being now ſeated 
too, could not help making ſome reflec= 
tions on the odious deformity of Pru- 
dilla's mind. | | . 
© What an abandoned h ite!* 
cried my father, with a look ſtill diſ- 
turbed by paſſion; -* what a vile incen- 
* diary! But how ridiculoufly incon- 
© ſiſtent was her conduct! I confeſs 1 
am notable to think it, in any inſtance, 
agreeable to common ſenſe; nor can I 
determine which is the moſt remark- 
able, her folly, or her wickedneſs, 
What a heap of contradictions 
of abſurd, palpable contraditions!'— 
Really Sir,“ replied my aunt, * Ican. 
not think her (vinconfiſtent with here 


ſelf as you dog her artifices a te 


me all of a piece. Thinking Felicia 
an obſtacle to her criminal det 

endeavours to prevail with you to ſend 
for her up to town; you unexpeRtedly 
come to ſearch into the truth of what 
ſhe had alledged againſt your davzh. 


might prove fatal to her reputation 
e comes, hoping to clear herſelf o 
ſuſpicion by contradicting every thi 
ſhe had ſaid in the letter; and at — 
ſame time colouring over her artifices 
by the groſſeſt flattery, endeavours to 
perſuade us that our air does not agree 
with her conſtitution; and thus, 5 a 
concern for her health, and an affec- 
tation of the ſtricteſt friendſhip, ſhe 
flattered herſelf with carrying on her 
grand deſign, which is ſtill the remo- 
val of your daughter. And, as te 
the reſt of her conduct, continued my 
aunt, * it is eaſy to be accounted for, 
from the ſtrong perturbations of a guilty 
* mind, terrified at the thoughts of 3 
© diſcoyery, and therefore in too 
s a ferment to attend to the nice deco- 


rums which were neceſſary to carry on 


© ſuch a difficult deſign, and too much 


«© perplexed to ſecureherſelf by the ſubtle 
5 aids of | ready imagination. She af · 


\ © fefts to appear a lady of the ſtricteſt 
© piety, and moſt unblemiſhed ſanctity 
of life; ſhes the cenſor of the neigh- 
5 © . * bourhood; 
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© bourhaod; and not the ſmalleſt fault 
© can eſcapeher notice: judge, then, how 
hard. it muſt be to carry on this diſ- 
© guiſe when ſo cloſely attacked, and 
© bow terrible the apprehenſion of being 
© ſeen in her true deformity !” 

© Right, right, cried my father; © ſhe 
© is more ſubtle than I imagined; at leaſt 
© I ought to think ſo, added he, in a 
tender tone, in vindication of my too 
© eaſy credulity. I have then injured my 
Felicia!“ I could hear no more—l 
flew into his arms; while he, ſeeing my 
intention, aroſe and ſtepped forwards to 
receive me. What a delightful, painful 
moment! 

O my dear friend, you cannot con- 
ceive even a diſtant idea of half the ſatiſ- 
faction and joy I felt at this inſtant. 
Something like the voice of nature huſhed 
my troubled ſoul into a peaceful tranſ- 
port, into a rapture leſs tumultuous, 
though not leſs pleanng, than that of two 
meeting lovers. My life ſeemed to run 
up to it's ſource, and to return back 
again in a ſweeter and more tranquil 
ſtream. I embraced my father, as if I 
had not ſeen him till that moment, as if 
that was the happy inſtant of his arrival. 
Every care, every trouble, was then for · 
got; my preſent joy took up all my 
thoughts, and all thoſe thoughts were 
extaſy, My father, having tenderly 
embraced me, with the affection of a 
parent who had found a child more than 
doubly loſt; while nature, riſing in his 
eyes, ſwelled into a tear, = rolled” 
down his awful cheeks; feared me in a 
chair that was next his own, and taking 
hold of my hand-“ My dear Felicia,” 
ſaid he, while all the parent guſhed in 
his eyes, I have dearly ſuffered in too 
© eaſily believing thee guiltyz but canſt 
thou forgive the diſquiet I have given 
* thee, ks overlook this weak credulity 
that Dear Sir,' cried I, interrupt- 
ing him, unable to hold out any longer, 
and almoſt aſhamed of his condeſcen- 
ſion, © I can't bear to hear you. Is this 
* the language of a father to a daugh- 
* ter? No, Sir, it ſhall never be yours 
to me; you oppreſs me too much by 

© this unmerited goodneſs, The terrible 
_ © diſquiets we have both felt muſt be 
6 pare to Prudilla's account. But I 
* heartily forgive her; ſhe has been ſuf- 
© ficiently mortified: we will think of 
© her then no more. My conduct, my 
* reſignation to your will, ſhall ſuffi- 


* ciently ſhew how little I deſerve her 


4 thou would 
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* 
© flanders. You ſhall know me to be 
* dutiful; I will obey you in every 
© thing you can defire.”/ | 0 
- Here he ptefſed my hand; and, after a 
ſhort filence, turning to my aunt, aſked 
who the perſon was on, whom 1 bad 
placed my affections? * He is,” faid 
ſhe, (for here, Madam, I can't help re- 
peating her wards, ſhe talked fo char- 
ming'y) © he is a young gentleman, of 
* a family not inferior to ours; but this 
© 18 a trifling circumſtance when com- 
6 om with his perſonal virtues. He 
© has a noble dignity of ſentiment, a 
generous and humane heart, a deli. 
* cacy of ſoul that renders him equally 
© heloved and admired. _ This, Sir, is 
the character I give of him; and 
I don't queſtion, Sir, but you'll find 
it ſtrictly juſt. If you enquire abroad, 
you will hear too of temperance, affa- 
bility, an engaging temper, and, in 
ſhort, of all the virtues you would 
wiſh. to ſee in a ſon- in law.'—* Iam 
ſorry to hear it, returned my father; 
it will then be ſo much the harder for 
my daughter to comply with what I 1 

have to propoſe to her. i haveengaged 
my word to ſolicit her conſent to mar- 
ry the ſon of one of my moſt intimate 
friends; and have aſſured him, that 
ſhe pays ſo ſtrift an obedience to my 
will, that he need not doubt of my 
ſucceſs. He has a fortune ſuperior to 
here, a circumſtance that I cannot 
- overlook; nor does he want any qua- 
lification to entitle him to the charac- 
© ter of a worthy man, or a gentleman, 
© Let me ſee now, Felicia, added he, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to me, that you can 
© obey my inclinations rather than your 
* own; for I will not do you the injury 
© to imagine, that you have ſo far en- 
© gaged yourſelf without my conſent, as 
to be unable to go back.'—* Sir,“ re- 
plied I, with myeyes fixed on the floor, 
I am all obedience. I never propoſed 
© to marry without your approbation; 
© but let me at leaſt beg that I may have 
© time to conquer my heart, and ſubdue 
© my rebellious inclinations. I will 
© ſtudy to obey you, and do all in my 
© power to render myſelf worthy your 
© efteem.'—"" This, my dear," returned 
he, is all I deſire. It would indeed 
© be a ſhock to decency and virtue, as 
© well as the greateſt injury. to the man 
CS to render hap- 
© py, wert thou forced into his arms, 
© while thy tendereſt affections were 
* | « placed 


* 
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placed upon another. But time, and 
the perfections of the gentleman I have 
« choſen for thee, will, I hope, make 
« that deſirable change, which will be 
© neceſſary to compleat the felicity of you 
© both.” Hb 
Could our happy reconciliation be 
concluded with a fubje& more capable 
of giving a damp to my riſing joys, and 
to the exquiſite ſatisfaRions of filial af- 
ſection! My heart, though diſſolved in 
duty, felt the whole force of the laſt de- 
mand; and at-the ſame inſtant that I 
.gave upall power over myſelf, and con- 
Tuted to forſake my dear Lucius, he ap- 
peared preſent to my mind in all his 
charms, in all the radiant charms of vir- 
tue, drooping under his unhappy lot, 
while the tender languiſhment of his 
ſoul ſeemed to reproach my too eaſy 
compliance. But what could I do? 
Could I refuſe any thing to a father, who 
had a right to demand "oy thing from 
me? No; that was impoſſible; I was 
then in a diſpoſition to pay him the moſt 
rigorous obedience. or indeed could 
he have made any requeſt that would 
have given me equal pain to grant: for 
wealth and ſplendour, and all the allur- 
ng gaieties of life, appear but trifles, 
when compared with the more important 
intereſts of our hearts. Love, in the 
yery inſtant when I endeavoured to give 
up the ſoft, the tender paſſion, reſumed 
it's empire, and, in ſpite of all my reſo- 
lution, flowed in upon — ſoul, and 
embittered the generous efforts of my 
duty; nor could I thus formally reſign 
the extatick thought of 2 my 
life with Lucius, without feeling ſome 
of the moſt cruel pangs. However, 
endeavouring to collect myſelf as much 
as poſſible, by recalling the pleaſing 
ideas of our reconciliation, I afſumed 
an air of eaſe and reſignation ; but as 
this was a ſituation very difficult to ſup- 
port long together, and as I found my- 
{elf till diſordered with the pain in my 
head, I ſeized the firſt opportunity of 
retiring to my chamber; where my ſup- 
per being brought to me, I went to bed. 
I ſhall not, Madam, attempt to de- 
ſcribe the oppoſite ons I had to 
firuggle with, now I was retired from 
company, and was at liberty to indu 
all the various reflections that intruded 
themſelves upon my mind. It is ſuf- 
cient to ſay, that I felt a confuſed and 
diſturbed mixture of pleaſure and pain. 


; But whether the reliefs I found from 
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the conſideration of having regained the 


favour of an indulgent parent, her 
with the thoughts of the joy he felt at 
finding me till. innocent, were more 
powerful than all the cauſe I had for un- 
eaſineſs; or whether my ſpirits ſinking, 
under the pleaſing flow of thoſe dutiful 
affections which I had indulged without 
reſtraint, made me more heavy than 
uſual; I ſoon fell into a delightful flum- 
ber, which laſted till morning, when I 
found myſelf perfectly recovered from 
every indiſpoſition: but the moment I 
opened my eyes, the,dear idea of my 
lover returned again to my mind; while 
I recollected his air, his words, his 
geſtures, the purity of his ſoul, and the 
ſublimity of his virtues, all had a thou- 
ſand winning graces; pleafing in the 
review, yet painful in the idea of their 
deny nothing to me, ſince I muſt forget 
to admire, forget to dove this dear en- 
gaging man, whom my heart repreſented 
as all lovely. | 
I was in this ſituation, Madam, when 
I wrote you my laſt letter, which I began 
as foon as I had ſlipped on my clothes, and 
which took me up great part of the day 
in writing; and indeed, though I then 
filled two ſheets of paper with my ſerib- 
bling, I ought in ſtri& propriety to have 
carried it thus far. But my adventures 
come in ſuch ſwift ſucceſſion, that I 
cannot pretend to keep pace with them. 
I have a very intereſting ſcene to relate; 
and as I foreſee it willtake up too much 
time for me to give it you now entire, I 
chuſe to defer it till my next. 
With my moſt humble reſpe&s to his 
lordſhip, 1 am yours, &c. | 
. ; - _ . F8LICIA. 
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DEAR MADAM, - _ | 

I HAD ſuch a variety of painful and 
agreeable things remaining when I 

concluded my laſt, that it was with the 

extremeſt reluctance I found myſelf 


/obliged, either to break off, or to give 


you ſuch a loofe general-account of the 
changes in my affairs, as would be en- 
tirely unaffecting; or elſe, after havi 


Ilge raiſed your curjaſity, to break off, 


give you the pain of waiting ſeveral dayy 
in a tedious ſuſpence. But I have no-] 
an nity of continuing my ſtory, 
without any of thoſe inconveniences. 


The day after that in whigh I «was ' 
x © reſtored 


: 
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reſtored to my father's favour, and loſt 
to the pleaſing joys of love, and all 
the flattering delights I had formed an 
idea of, the ſweets of the moſt innocent 
ſympathies, and the uniform tranſports 
of a bliſsful union of ſouls; the day af- 
ter this important one, I ſay, I ſcarcely 
ſaw my father till the evening: for hav- 
ing, ſoon after I aroſe in the morning, 
| tenderly enquired into the tate of my 
health, he left us to ſpend the day wi 
ſome neighbouring | — — Upon 
his return we were all ſurprized to find 
him ruffled and diſturbed by paſſion; 
and naturally enquiring what was the 
cauſe of his uneaſineſs, how great was 
my aſtoniſhment and concern to hear 
him tell me, that he had received the 
groſſeſt inſults from Lucius's father 
2 »Tis true, ſaid he, he was difordered 
Vvithwinez but it is alſo true too, that 
© he has affronted me in the preſence of 
l © ſeveral gentlemen, in a manner that 
I can't. help N. As I had 
given him no cauſe of offence, every 
6 took my part; and, as is uſual 
* on ſuch occaſions, freely gave me an 
© account of the ſeveral debaucheries 
© of his life: he is guilty of every ex- 
© travagance; and is, they tell me, juſt 
© upon the brink of ruin. Can I think 
© of being allied to ſuch a wretched fa- 
© mily! No, child, I muſt repeat my 
© requeſt, that you would never more 
«© entert4in the leaſt thought of his un- 
* happy ſon.” n E 
Though Ihad before hardly any hopes 
of ever obtaining Lucius, yet I could 
not hear this repeated injunction with- 
out feeling a great addition of pain. My 
father was now confirmed in his oppo- 
fition- to my defires, and had ſome rea- 
ſon to be averſe to our union. Could 
J then entertain the leaſt diſtant thought 
of a change in my affairs? I durſt not 
even think it poſſible. I had not the 
leaſt glimmering hope of ever being 
happy, unieſs I could eraſe from my 
heart the tender impreſſions I found 
R thereof my dear Lucius, and that ſeemed 
as great an impoſſibility as that I ſhould 
ever obtain him. I was ſo much ſtruek 
with this thought, that I was hardly able 
to make an anſwer, and only replied 
- © ] am extremely ſorry for it, Sir; but 
© if you knew Lucius, you would be far 
„from thinking him guilty of his fa- 
* ther's crimes, of which he is — 
incapable: but I ſhall ay yo more; 
vill ſtudy to obey you," * | 
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My aunt, perhaps, thinking this an 


improper time to vindicate my lover, as 


my father was not a little diſturbed with 
paſſion, ſeemed to avoid entering into the 
ſubject. But Mellifont, who, as he was 
upon the point of being united to Ame. 
lia, had been fully let into the ſtate of 
our affairs, and who was now preſent, 
could not help vindicating his friendwith 
a warmth that greatly increaſed my eſteem 
for him, and which I ſaw by Amelia's 
eyes was not much leſs pleaſing to her: 
but all he could fay had but little effect 
on my father; his moſt forcible 
ments could not perſuade him to believe, 
but that the vices of a parent muſt have 
ſome effe& on the minds of his children, 
It true he was not now in a dif 
tion to hear reaſon, eſpecially on a ſub. 
ject ſo oppoſite to the tumultuous ſtate of 
his own mind, which had fixed pre 
ſeihons almoſt unconquerable. But he 
was ſoon in a better diſpoſition; Lucius 


| himſelf removed all his prejudices, and 


— him of his innocence, and in 
a happy moment inſpired him with the 
highelf efteer. mY | N 
The rext morning, as I lay longer 
than uſual, I breakfaſted in bed; a thin 
very uncommon in this part of the wo 
where, as I have told you, it is not un- 
uſual for fine ladies to riſe with the 
ſun. But I had ſcarcely drank my cho- 
colate, when Amelia came running into 
my chamber, to inform me that Lucius 
was juſt come, and that he was nowina 
cloſe converſation with my aunt. Seized 
with a ſudden flutter and perturbation of 
ſpirits, I leaped out of bed, and flipped 
on my cloaths with as much ſpeed as 
poſſible, at the ſame time aſking her 
abundance of queſtions all in a breath; 
-as whether he bad ſeen my father? if he 
had informed him who he was? what 
paſſed between them? and ſeveral other 
things I was deſirous of knowing: and 
ſo great was my impatience to be in- 
formed of theſe particulars, that I could 
hardly ſtay for an anſwer; I would be 
informed of every thing at once, and was 
almoſt angry at her making me loſe the 
time of aſking her. And was not this 
eagerneſs very natural, Madam ? In- 
deed I could not help it; I ated merely 
from inſtint, It was my heart that 
wanted to be i ; and the ſtrange 
— * my there FN ſuch a ſwift 
ſucceſſion of ideas, that every mo 
delay ſeemed, an age. Amelia ky 
with as much fluency as moſt 2 
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ever converſcd with, yet I thought ſhe 


dreamed out her ſyllables to an unna- 
tural length; and though I was never 
dreſſed ſo quick in my life, I could not 
be perſuaded that I ever was half ſolo 
about it. But I do not conſider, that 
while T am deſcribing my own * 
tience, I am till inereaſing yours. She 
told me that my father, not knowing 
who he was, had behaved with the po- 
liteneſs due to a ſtranger; and upon my 
aunt's ſaying he was one of her beit 
friends, had even gone ſo far as to tell 
him, that he ſhould be glad of the ho- 
nour of his acquaintance; and that it 
would be a particular favour, if, now he 
was there, he would give him a few hours 
of his company. | 

* What a happy omen!* cried I. Is 
0 J. mgra you ſure he ſaid fo? 
Well, and what elſe? Come, quick, 
© my dear.” With what an extaſy were 
theſe words uttered! * Whatelſe, Ma- 
dam, returned ſhe; * what ſhould he 
© fay elſe? He faid nothing more, I 
, fare you. You will eaſily imagine 
* that Lucius accepted the propoſ:1.'— 
© Well, but my dear Amelia, returned 
I, with the ſame rapidity, are you ſure 
© you have told me all? Come, begin 
again, and don't forget the leaſt parti- 
© cular.” Here Amelia, with a ſmile, 


did as I defired; only adding, that my 


father ſeemed agi ſurprized at Lu- 
cius's — — 1 expreſſin 
himſelf. © Did he? cried I, with a f 
truiſportz © how could you forget ſuch a 
© charming circumſtance? But what, 
© then; were Lucius's words? 


Thus I employed my time till I was 


ready to go down ſtairs; when refle&in 

that what I had conſidered as a ſubjett o 

Joy was but an airy viſion, a deluſion of 
fancy, ſince the eaſe and politeneſs of my 
father's behaviour to Lucins proceeded 
only from his not knowing him, my 
fears now returned with double weight, 
While my heart ached and fluttered with 
a painful palpitation, which increaſed at 
every Rep I took as I drew nearer my 
and my lover. In what a terri- 
j ble ſuſpence, thought I, is poor Lu. 
„eius! How will he be able to mike 


* the important diſcovery? Important! 


2 * © how is it important, 


2 only raiſe my father's re- 
ſentment ?* And the next moment I 

imagined 1 ſaw him pale and tremblih 

u hearing my futher's ſtern comma 

v forbear hit addreſſes, But theſe tor- 
1 by X | Fe 
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turing refleions were in 2 great mea- 
ſure put an end to by my entering the 
room, Where Lucius, my father, and 
my aunt, were in full converſation on 


ng fome indifferent ſubjefts. Lucius, the 


moment he ſaw me, aroſe with a bluſh; 
and bowing low, ſeated himſelf again, 
and continued the converſation, What 
a ſlrange concourſe of wild and inco- 
herent ideas now diſtracted my heart! 
My ſoul, filled with a confuſed agony, 
was ſcarcely able to attend to any diſ- 
tinct ſenſations; I was bewil in a 
maze of thought. What a ſtrange ſitu- 
ation of mind! * Is this the laſt time, ſaid 
I to myſelf, with a figh, as ſoon as I was 
capable of . leaſt order to iny 
ideas, the laſt, the very laſt time, of my 
ſeeing this dear man ? the laſt time that 
T ſhall hear his voice? that voice that 
has ſo often awakened all the powers of 
my foul to harmony and love! that 
voice which I have 2 often heard with 
rapture, white, as if all ear, I have hung 
upon his lips, and liſtened to the ten- 
der, melodious accents of his tongue! 
O how ſhall I ſupport his ablenee ! 
how tear myſelf from this dear perſon 
© for ever! Never more to converſe 
« with my fellow mind, never more to 
© hear and ſee his heart ſpeak io mel To 
forget him; to forget the dear ſympa- 
* thies of love; to be ignorant of —— 
© paſſes in his breaſt—how hard the taſk ! 
O duty, how rigorous are thy de- 
© mands!—But tis reſolved; and I will, 
© I will obey. 7 

Had I not been ſeated in the darkeſt 
part of the room, and at the fartheſt diſ- 
tance from my father, it would have 
been impoſſible for him not to have taken 
notice of the diſorder theſe cruel thoughts 
imprinted on my . countenance. But 1 
was ſoon diverted" from theſe gl om 
images by Lucius; who trembling, with 
a {oft and timorous air, changed all at 
once the ſubjett that had employed the 
attention of all in the company but me 
and fixing his eyes ſteadily on my fa- 
ther You have profeſſed an eſteem for 
© me, Sir, ſaid he, which neither m 
merit nor the ſmall time I have | 
© in your company can juſſify. I am 
© quite unknown to yo” you are igng» 
* rant that I have raiſed my ambitious 
hopes to the happineſs of bring allied 
© to you: but, however you receive this 
© confeſſion, do me the juſtice to believe, 
© that] 82. preſumed to 63-45" adi 
+ thought obtain our "daughter 
„ ; E Yo 
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© without your conſent; I love her too 
© tenderly to injure you, or to think of 
« depriving her of your affeftion, by 
6 23 her to forget her duty. 
© You alone have a right to diſpoſe of 
© her; and, O Sir! it is in your power 
© to render me happy or miſerable!” 
With what pain did he utter theſe words, 
and with what an earneſt, beſeeching 
look, were they concluded! As for my 
father, the moment Lucius, ſoftening 
his voice, began to change the diſcourſe, 
he ſtarted, and viewing him with an 
earneſtneſs mixed with ſurprize, ſeemed 
to hear him with patience, and even let 
him conclude wichout once attempting 
to interrupt him; while I, ſwallowed up 
in attention, felt for ſome time a ſu- 
ſpenſion of all thought, of all ſenſation 
and idea : my foul ſeemed a void; every 
paſſion was huſhed z and every power 
waited the next words, to teach them 
how to act, and to ſet all in motion again: 
when my father replied— I ſhall nei- 
© ther take upon me to enquire how far 
© you have carried this regard for my 
© authority, nor whether you are wor- 
© thy of her affection. She is very dear 
© to me, and 1 have choſen a huſband 
© forherevery way capable of making her 
© happy; you will oblige me, then, if 
© you promiſe never to ſee her more. 
© Well, Sir, I cannot complain,” re- 
turned he, with a trembling voice; this 
© js no more than I ought to have ex- 
« pefted. I muſt loſe the lovely Feli- 
© cia, then, forever! Well, you ſhall be 
© obeyed; whatever it colt me, you ſhall!” 
Here he pauſed, as if unable to proceed; 
and then continued—* No, Ill never be 
© an obſtacle to her happineſs; ſhe ſhall 
C never more be made unealy by my pre- 


© ſence, nor tempted to diſobey you by 


© knowing my deſpair.” 

O Madam, it was impoſſible for me 
to ſupport the effects of ſuch generous, 
painful ſentiments! A flood of tender 
ſorrow poured into my heart; my head 
grew giddy; a thick film in an inſtant 
overcalt my eyes; and trembling and 
ſick, while every thing ran round, I 
ſeemed ſinking into death. My .aunt 
perceived me, while my head was yet 
ſupported by the back of my chair, and 
my looks ſteadily fixed on Lucius ; when 
obſerving my paleneſs, and crying out, 
Felicia is fainting!ꝰ the ran to ſupport 
me in her arms, juſt as I was ready to 
fall upon the flogr. It was a conſi- 


derable tune, 1 believe, before I was 
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brought to myſelf ; but being ſtill vety 
ſick and low-ſpirited, my aunt adviſed 
me to be laid upon my bed; when Ame- 
lia ſupporting me by one arm, and one 
of the ſervants by the other, I was con- 
veyed into my chamber, where I re- 
-mained for ſome time in a ſtate little 
better than that of an entire inſenſibility, 
during which my aunt was ſo kind as to 
keep me company, fitting all the while 
by my bed-fide with a bottle of ſalts in 
her hand. 

As ſoon as I had perfectly recovered 
my ſenſes, and began to look about me, 
the firſt queſtion I aſked was, if Lucius 
was gone? but my aunt could not fa. 
tisfy me. I then deſired her to tell me 
how he behaved, and what impreſſion 
my diſorder had upon him; but ſhe 
avoided anſwering my queſtion, by fay- 
ing—* Pray, my dear, don't make theſe 
© uſeleſs enquiries. As you muſt now 
* endeavour to forget him, it would 
© have but an unhappy effect to ſtore 
© your mind with thoughts that would 
* ouly increaſe the difficultv of conquer- 
ing your affettion.” But ſhe had 
ſcarcely made this prudent reply, when 
Amelia came running into my room, 
and embracing me with an extaſy of 
joy— O, my dear, cried the,- with 
tears - ſtarting from her eyes, Lucius 
© has conquered ;z my uncle ſubmits, and 
* gives you up to your lover!'— It is 
© impoſhble!*cried I, filled with an amaze+ 
ment that almoſt deprived nie again of 
my juſt recovered ſenſes. * It is true 
it is true! I aſſure you it is true!” re- 
ſamed ſhe, with the .ſame tranſport, 
Here my aunt checked her friendly ar- 
dour, which ſhe feared might overpower 
my ſpirits; and forcing me to take a glaſs 
of wine and drops, to prepare me for 
what I had to hear, deſired Amelia to 
relate every thing that had paſſed; when 
ſeizing her hand, I entreated her tv make 
haſte, but not to forget the leaſt parti- 
cular, She ſmiled at my eagerneſs; and 
with that ſatisfa&tion in her looks which 


always appears when agood mind has it 


in it's power to confer an extraordinary 
joy, without any ceremony began thus 

The moment My mamma ran te 
. prevent your falling from your chair, 
* Lucius caſt his eyes upon you too; but 
© he no ſooner beheld you, my dear, in 
* that frightful ſituation, than he ap- 
8 2 in a diſorder very little different 
© from yours; but immediately recol- 
lecling himſelf, be joined with my vt” 
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© ſon in ſuch a ſituation. 
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cle in uſing all his endeavours to reco- 
ver you 
© ter, and gave it to your father, who 
« ſprinkled your face: he ran for more; 
© he flew into the dining-room for my 
« mother's ſmelling- bottle, then for ſume 
drops. In ſhort, we had no need of 
«© any of the ſervants; he himſelf was 
more active than they all put together 
could have been, and did a thouſand 
mean offices for you, if any thing can 
be called mean that is done for a per- 
His life, his 
© happinelis, his all ſeemed at ſtake. And 
though he could not have the leaſt hopes 
© of obtaining you, his looks expreſſed 
© a tenderneſs and ſolicitude that I could 
not help thinking even exceeded your 
* father's. Though he durſt not ap- 
© proach you with the ſame freedoms 
as he did, yet he ſtood behind him, 
© with his eyes fixed on your faded 
© cheeks, while the tears ran down his, 
© that with his fright wanted little of 
* being as pale as yours; but the inſtant 
* your-colour began a little to return, 
a bin came in proportion; and as his ap- 
* prehenhons vaniſhed, his countenance 
© entirely changed. You opened your 
* eyes; we ſaid you would recover; he 
vas in a freſh tranſport, and ſeemed at 
that moment to have forgot that that 
vas to be the laſt time of his ſeeing 
you. Ah, my dear Felicia, conti- 


| nued ſhe, ſmiling, do you think Mel- 


© lifont, in the ſame caſe, would have 
* expreſſed an equal tenderneſs for me? 
I can hardly believe it. | | 
O, my dear Lucius! cried I, ſhed- 
ding ſome extatick tears. * But pro- 
ceed.— “ Well,” reſumed ſhe, © as ſoon 
* as I came from helping you up ſtairs, 
having aſked me how you did, he 
: ws to my uncle, and giving him 
a ſupplicating Jook—* Since I muſt 
never mote, : ſaid he, with a ſigh, 
* behold your dear Felicia, permit me, 
* Sir, to ſtay till ſhe is come to herſelf. 
„I don't alk to ſre her again; but * 
* Enoughy Sir,“ returned my uncle 
„you may ſtay, and welcome; and 1 
ke this opportunity of thanking you 
ſor the ſervice we have received from 
you in giving us your aſſiſtance: it 
* was generous; and what, after the de- 
„ claration I had made you, I had not 
o * 45 reaſon to expect; but, in- 
gad of being reproached, I was to 
* adbged, My fiſter has done you 
a n you have a mind very 
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e ran himſelf to fetch wa- 


© tience? 


77 
different from your father's, and 
1 therefore I believe you will not vindi- 
« cate his extravagances; and it is his 
character, more than any diſparity 
© of circumſtances, that makes me averle - 
to your having my daughter; but if” 
ou are an honeſt man, you will not 
“ juſtify him. The ſavage brute' 
„ had Who, Sir? what, my 
« father?” cried Lucius; while I was 
8 e to hear the perſon who had 
* hitherto ſpoke with ſuch ſubmiſſive re- 
© ſpect, now aſſume a tone ſo reſolute 
and lofty, © Yes, your father!” re- 
© turned my uncle, as loud as he. He 
© inſulted me, vilely inſulted me, in the 
« preſence of ſeveral gentlemen, who 
turned him out of the room. They 
% gave me his character; related many 
& of his outrages; and convinced me 
© that he is a_debauched, abandoned 
„ fellow—a villain!—“ My father a 
“ debanched, abandoned fellow“ re- 
* ſumed Lucius, in the ſame tone; 
„ my father a villain! Nothing but 
youx near relation to Felicia could pre- 
vent my reſenting the opprobrious 
„ epithets. Heavens! my father called 
© a villain, and can I hear it with pa- 
O Sir,“ continued he, ſoft- 
ening his voice, © ſpare my father! — 
« Why, is it not true?“ returned my 
* uncle. Is he not my father?” 
cried Lucius, interrupting him. O 
Sir! can 1 have ſo little delicacy, 
6 ſo little ſenſe of duty, or honour, 
« as not to reſent ſuch language? 
“ Can I he a fon, and yet 4 
of filial affection, as not to feel my 
« heart riſe with indignation, aud eve- 
40 ry paſſion ſwell to juſtify my fa- 
% ther?“ —“ Then you juſtify yoor 
father ?** replied again my uncle. 
% I beg,” returned Lucius, you 
« would not preſe- this ſubject. You 
«« are Miſs Felicia's father, and he is 
„ mine; I would therefore preſerve. a 
© reſpect for you both. Mine has, I 


„„ confeſs, his faults, but he has his 


« yirtues too. His faults I would con- 
c ceal from all the world; 1 would bury 
© them in eternal oblivion; I would blot 
« them even from my on remem- 
c brauce; I would wipe them from my 
% thoughts, to ſave myſelf the prepoſte- 
©& rous ſhame of bluſhing ſor a parent. 
«© But yet, whatever he may deſerve, 1 
« am ſure I don't deferve to hear him 
46 treated fo,” ' | J O's 
My uncle here. continued Amolia, 
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« ſat fixed in admiration, while friend- be could not part with him ſo ſuddenly. 
© ſhip and ſurprize were mingled in his Upon this your lover Feturned ; and 


© looks, He was ſilent; he ſeemed at a 
© loſs for an anſwer: when, at laſt, giving 
© Lucius his hand—“ Your ſentiments 
©«< are admirable, Sir, cried he; “ and 
« Tcan't help thinking him very happy, 
% in having in fo generous a ſen fo 
« good an advocate. I beg pardon for 
« my want of delicacy in ſhocking 
« yours.” Here heſitating a moment, 
« with a friendly diſorder in his counte- 
© 'nance, that ſhewed him ſtopped by an 
affecting thought which he waited to 
© indulge, he reſumed—* But if a fa- 
© ther, who has taken ſo little care of 
„his family, can inſpire in a ſon ſuch 
« tender duty, fuch noble friendſhip, 
% how great would be that fon's affec- 
« tion, had he one who employed the 
« whole bent of his ſoul in contributing 
* to his felicity?”* You can't conceive, 
© my dear Felicia, continued ſhe, how 
© feclingly theſe words were expreſſed. 
© Lucius himſelf, notwithſtanding his 
*< diſappointed hopes, ſeemed extremely 
moved with them; when, with a co- 
© lour as red as ſcarlet, he haſtily re- 
- © plied—** "Twas in you, Sir, that I 
„ hoped to have found ſuch a father. 
But why did I hope it? that is now 
% impoſſible -I ſhall ſee your dear, your 
* charming Felicia, no more. It is 
« true, my preſumption in daring to 
© love her is inexcuſable: but I will try 
% whether abſence and philoſophy can 
© teach me to conquer my Gs. if 


<< they cannot, I muſt be unhappy.” - © 


© Hers he aroſe, with a viſible confuſion 
in is looks; and added, with a ſigh— 
* Pray fend to know how ſhe does, for 
J muſt retire,” 
Lucius having taken a turn or two 
© about the room, with # diſorder that I 
don't know how to expreſs, butwhich 
* (cemed to ariſe from his thinking he 
© had ſaid too much, by confeſſing the 
© pleaſure he had felt in hoping for a fa- 
©. ther of my uncle's virtue for thoſe 
© words ſeemed rather to break from his 
© heart than his tongue Lucius, would 
© ſay, having taken a turn about the 
© room, and finding my uncle make no 
© repiy to his deſire of knowing how 
* you did, opened:the. door, ſayz 
4% Your, ſervant, Sir; I with Felicia 
% happy. I will ſend myſelf, to know 
* if ſhe is recovered. When, ſeeing 
* him going, ow. father aroſe, deſired 
him to ſtay a little longer, and told him 


— 
- 


* they both being again ſcared, af. 
© ter a ſhort filence, {for your father, 
* my dear, continued ſhe, appeared 
© buried in thought) he” reſumed— [ 
„ conteſs, Sir, I admire your virtues, 
and am perſuaded we ſhall part upon 
© much better terms: pray let / me know 
© thecircumſtances of your family, and 
„whether you have any eſtate in your 
% own hands.” Here I took upon me 
to reply, and endeavoured to give him 
© the characters of Sophronia and Ma- 
* rilla, which I told my uncle I could 
do with a much better grace than Lu- 
© cius, as his modeſty might be offended 
© ſhould he do juſtice to perſons whoſe 
merit was fo nearly allied to his, that 
he could not be ſuppoſed to praiſe them 
* as they deſerved, without reflecting 
« great part of the honour upon him- 
* ſelf, But, my dear Fclicia, this was 
not my real motive; I could not fit by 
© and fee fuch a charming reconcilation 
© carried on, without devring at leaſt to 
© havea ſmall ſhare in it. I had waited 
© a good while to put jn a word that 
might be of ſervice to you, but could 
not find a better opportunity than that 
* which now offered. 
Well, thank you, my dear, replied 
I; but pray proceed. You might have 
© told me that to-morrow. Come, 
© make haſte.— Your father, Miſs,” 
continued ſhe, appeared extremely 
* delighted with 2 he heard; nor 
was he much leſs pleaſed to hear Lu- 
civs tell him that he had an eſtate, 
(which, though much leis than yours, 
might ſerve to vindicate his giving 
him his daughter;) and indeed he was 
no ſooner informed. of theſe - 
culars, than taking Lucius's hand, 
© with an affectionate ſmile, he cried— 
© Your virtue, Sir, has conquered. I 
«© admire your ſentiments, and approve 
« Felicia's choice. I give you my 
4% daughter, and wiſh both all ima- 


% ginable happineſs.” With a rapi- 


© dity as quick as thought, he now threw 
himſelf at my 3 — = Sar 
unable to ſpeak 1s , 
it Wich 2 I king 


wetted it with tears; 
waited for a minute for ſome extatick 
rapture, and perceiving him ſtill ſilent, 
— ole the firſt meſſenger of this 
6- delightful news.* _ 2 588 
8 8 eried I aloud, * ſure this is all 
« a dream]! Am I=-am Uo boppy! 


OOO 
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ſpoke the ſympathy between their 
22 turned 
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© yery happy! Where is 
« where is my Lucius? I will run and 
« indulge my fondneſs for them both.” 
Then, ſeeing my aunt laughing at my 
rapture, I flew into her arms, embraced 
her, and then Amglia. - Come, con- 
tinued I, © let us go; I can't ſtay a mo- 
© ment.” They humoured my impa- 
tience, and all of us ran together into the 
E 7 ny father was ſtanding with 
is eyes à ionately fixed on Lucius, 
oy ttood by him holding his hand, and 
] ſuppoſe giving a looſe to all the rap- 
9 a trandhorced heart; when 22 
ing from him, my father flew to receive 
me with open arms. Come, my child,” 
cried he, ſhare in my ſatisfaftion. I 
* approve your choice. It ſhall now be 
© this gentleman's ſtudy to render you 


happy Here having embraced we 


with a tender affection, he took hold of 
my hand; when aſking Lucius for his, 
he laid mine upon it, and then graſping 
both together God bleſs you both, my 
children, cried he, lifting up his eyes, 


- while the tears ſtole down his cheeks ; 


© God bleſs you both, and render your 
© happineſs eternal. Do you, my ſon, 
© remember,” added he, ſtill holding our 
hands, while he ſuffered Lucius to cloſe 
his upon mine, with a tender preſſure, 
which my father rendered yet more 
eren. by holding both ours between 
is; remember, that as by your vir- 
© tues you now arrive at the height of 
* your wiſhes; ſo only virtue will render 
your happineſs compleat and durable.” 
turning to me, he procreded 
And do you, my dear, remember, that 
* now all your felicity in this life de- 
+ pends on your pleaſing Lucius, He is 
« your ownchoice; and I command you, 
© as you expect to be happy, never to 
© mention, or by the leaſt action let him 
* think, that you believe him obliged 


dio you for the great addition that, by 


6 your means, is made to his fortune. 


© God bleſs you both, my children!” To pfleaſing 


this-my aunt and Amelia gave a hearty, 
z when giving us an affectionate 
ſhake, be let go our bands, and. Lucius 


aunt and couſin drew near to Atu- 
late us on this happy — - Their 
eyes ſparkled with joy, their faces 


hearts and ours. 
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father? our eyes, the ſoul of happineſs ſat beam- 
in every look; they behgld us with, - + 
the tranſ 

when he lays— 


„ Tora friendſhip heightea'd by the mutual 


- Thomfon deſcribes, 


„% wh 


« Tb. enchanting hope add ſympathetick 


66 glow, 


« Struck from the charmful eye. Devoting | 


6 each | 


6% To love,” 


While my father ſtood looking on, with 
By, mg degree of conſcious pleaſure in 
air: 83 


« gu happy in th awaken's power 
cc Of giving j — | 


The evening was ſpent with ſure 
and delight. er coo and — 
were ſent for, and bore a part in our 
common ſatisfation.. And nothing 
then ſeemed wanting to render our feli- 
city compleat. Yet I aſſure you, Ma- 
dam, not all this delight prevent 
my anticipating the- pleaſure you would 
receive from-this happy news, nor eraſe 
from my thoughts the remembrance of 
how much Tam your ladyſhip's moſt - 
obliged ſervant, | 

_ FgLICIA 
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' , \ 
nr. 8 3 | 2 
H was ing . 
every line of which 2 
moſt generous and tender ſympathy in 
my diſtreſs, I could hot help being ex- 
tremely delighted with the thought, that 
you were perhaps the ſame moment en- 

ged in peruſing my laſt, where you 

would learn, that you might — 
niſn all your fears, fince I muſt now ap- 
pear greatly aboue your pity, It was a 
you, I could-not entertain myſelf with 
the. ſatisfaction you would receive on 
this. oecaſion, without feeling a great 


- embraced me with tranſport, while. my increaſe of my on. Sure nothing can 


de more natural than to ſhare in the joy 
e ourſelves: occafion; when: ſelf-love 


> and: friendſhip: both conſpire to aid the 
word and every 


every — (90 delight; 


* 


e pleaſure anothtr feels from dur hap- 
5 75 A : g 11 : 1 
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But what a ſtrange ſcheme! Could rudely, which grating againſt the floor, 
any thing be more extravagant! To ſend they both ſtarted, and turning their eyes 
all my letters to my father, to open his to the plate from whence the noiſe pro- 
eyes to the perfettions of my lover, and ceeded , diſcovered me. I was now quite 
to convince him, as you lay, from thoſe diſconcerted, and you may be ſure had 
unguarded overflowings of my heart, an air not a litile ridiculous, for my 
that our paſſion has been hitherto carried curiofity now appeared worthy of ſhame; * 
on with the ſtricteſt regard to virtue, and and therefore caſting down my eyes, 
all the obligations of duty. Really it was at a loſs whether to go in or retire; 
was an excellent artifice to remove his but before I could determine, my aunt - 
rejudices; and, for what I know, might put an end to my embarraſſment, by 
fave been attended with ſucceſs. Iwas calling out—* What, Felicia! is it you? 
preſent when my father received the par- * I could be almoſt angry with you. We 
cel, and could not help being a witnels * were reading your ſou], it was talking 
of the ſurprize he diſcovered at ſeeing a * to us; and here you, like alittle im- 
large bundle of letters incloſed; when * pertinent, muſt come and interrupt 
having given me that directed for me, © the entertainment you yourſelf was 
and read yours to himſelf, he called my giving us!“ At this I boldly entered 
aunt aſide, and ſmiling, retired with the room, when they both joining in 
her to read their contents, while I was their careſſes, and I making ſome apo, 
under little or no apprehenſions of the logies, frankly confeſſed the motive of 
conſequence of having thoſe tender tran- my coming, and the effect my father's 
ſcripts of my heart diſcovered 3 for goodneſs had in making me unattentive 
though I had entirely forgotten the con- to the neceſſary precautions of bein 
tents of moſt of my letters, a conſciouſ- concealed, They laughed at my inge- 
neſs of the ſincerity of my duty kept my nuity; and having, at their requelt, 
mind at eaſe, and, would not ſuffer me brought them your letters, and placed 
to fear that I had wrote any thing that them in the order I received them, I left 
could poſſibly offend him. But I had them to their entertainment; and goin 
no ſooner read yours, and indulged for down ſtairs, took a walk with Amelia 
a conſiderable time ſome of thoſe pleal- in the garden, where we for ſome time 
ing thoughts due to friendſhip and you, indulged the pleaſure of diſcourſing on 
than a ſudden reſtleſs impulſe of curio- each other's happineſs. We then made 
ſity made me long to know what effect a compariſon between love and friend- 
my letters had on thoſe intereſted perſons, ſhip; talked of you; apd, in ſhort, were 
my, father and my aunt. I therefore very merry with your expedient for pro- 
aroſe, in order to attempt a diſcovery, moting my felicity. 
which I had not patience to wait for till O Madam! when our minds, after a 
they made it themſelves: © I found them * dreadful ftorm that has threatened the 
in my aunt's cloſet; and the door not wreck of all that is moſt dear and- valu- 
being locked, I gently puſhed it alittle able, perceive themſelves entirely at eaſe, 
open, and ſaw them both ſeated with and wafted by the chearful gale of every 
their backs towards me, with the eſcru- pleaſing paſſion, we find new charms 
tore, before. which they were fitting, in all around us; a thouſand opening' 
covered with papers. The good lady joys, that would otherwiſe paſs unheeded, 
was liſtening to of father, who conti- break in upon our ſouls, and contribute 
nued reading with a low voice, while to heighten our ſatis faction; we have a 
ſhe looked over him; but I had not ſtood! quicker taſte for every new acceſſion of 
- a minute in this ſituation, when turning Light; and filled with that compla- 
their heads ſo that I diſcovered half their cency, which makes us look upon every 
faces, on which were imprinted ſome thing with a ſmile, every object in return 
lively traces of ſatis faction, they gave ſeems to ſmile upon us. And while we 
each other a glance, my father crying are in this ſituation, not only friendſhip 
' eut at the ſame time, in a tranſport" and love wrap the mind in the moſt pure 
0 the dear girl!“ Elated with this etherial delights, but the glittering ſun- 
tender exclamation, I rook a ſtep far- beams,” the balmy breeze, the verdant 
ther, and forgetting that I was only a' groves, and all the laviſh bounty of na- 
kind of a ſpy, and ought therefore to be ture, give usa ſenſible pleaſure. O how 
contealed, I puſhed the door a little too ſweet are the delights which Heaven bas 


thus 
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thus prepared for mortals! But how 
much more exquiſite are the charms of 
innocence and conſcious virtue, which 

ive a pleaſing reliſh to all theſe natural 
Cant) Affligion and diſtreſs, in- 
rankling care, and all the painful bitter 


uſh of grief, the darkſome ſhades of - 


&yidence! like the clouds and ſtorms 
of Nature, roaring round the high-raiſed 
mountain, and echoing with a horrid 
yell through all her diſtant caverns, ſerve 
to heautify the variegated ſcene, and 
heighten the glow of her returning 
ſafes. Our tears, “ that rain of eyes, 
ſwell the humane bloſſom; the kindly 


ſhower cheriſhes the hidden ſeeds of vir- * 


tue, opens the lovely foliage, and with 
the next returning ſun the freſh budding 

ces ſtand confeſſed. . But to return 
rom this long digreſſion, which I hope 
you will think not altogether imper- 
tinent. 

At dinner I had the pleaſure of Lu- 
cius's company, a happineſs I now enjoy 
every day; when I took notice that my 
father, who could not yet have read 
half my letters, behaved with a peculiar 
complaiſance, and treated him with a 
teſpe& I had never obſerved before: and 
indeed, if his eſteem and affection for 
Lucius increaſes, as it has done ſince our 

nd reconciliation, he may poſſibly he 
in greater haſte to compleat our union 


than I defire he ſhould be; for, between 


you and I, I begin to grow a coward, 
and am a little afraid of entering into 
the awful, aukward ſtate, from whence, 
you know, as from the regions of death, 
there is no return. However, your ex- 
ample, and that of Amelia's, I don't 
doubt, will give me the courage neceſſary 
to go through the ſolemn ceremony with 
a pretty good grace. But I find my 
happineſs makes me grow lazy; and as 


I have nothing now very material to add, 


ſhall conclude, yours, &c. 


FELICIA. 


LET T. ER XXIII. 


ban MADAM, ; 
Y father's affe&ion for Lucius is 

now ariſen to ſuch a height, that 
I hardly know whether he or I have the 
greater ſhare in his heart; they are be- 
come almoſt inſeparable, and are united 
in a friendſhip that appears very extraor- 
dinary in perſons between whom there 


1 


is ſuch a wide difference with reſpeR to 


will render my felicity compleat. 


nations, and only conſiſt of ſuch, grax- 


dearer, infinitely dearer to us, than our- , 


79 


age. He is perpetually at our houſe, 
and the company of the lover is pretty 
equally ſhared between the happy father 
and the ftill more happy daughter. 
Methinks this indulgent parent is more 
laviſh of his careſſes to me than uſual; 
he is continually approving my choice, 
and giving me inſtructions to regulate 
my conduct by ſuch rules as, he 1 


has read to me ſeveral Spectatoxs on this 
ſubject, to which he has ſabjoined man 
obſervations that have fallen within his 
own notice. And J aſſure you, Madam, 
it ſhall be my care to put all his wiſe 
maxims in practice. To ſtudy our own 
happineſs, and that of thoſe we love, is 
an affair of the utmoſt conſequence; nor 
can we take too much pains in the noble 
employment, which fs at once both our 
d 57 our honour, and the ſource of the 
moſt ſolid and lalting joys. My foul is 
too delicate, and my tenderneſs for the 
amiable Lucius töo ſublime, to ſuffer 
me to think without pain on thoſe little 
jars, thoſe petty quarrels, which inter- 
rupt the felicity of ſome of the moſt hap- 
py pairs, and ſometimes make breaches 
dreadfully fatal to their future repoſe, 
They are upon their guard as to things 4 
that ſeem R e but while their 

minds lie open to trifles, thoſe "Yrifles 
ſoon become affairs of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence. , To theſe little incidents we 
are continually expoſed; and therefore, 
as my father ſays, they are much more 
to be feared than thoſe that at firſt view 
appear of the greateſt moment. However 
the taſk which he hath inculcated 
cannot be very diſpleaſing, ſince all his 
rules are perfeAlyagreeable to my incli- 


ims as muſt, if obſerved, perpetuate our 
mutual felicity. O my dear, friend ! 
tell me for you know—if there can be 
pour pleaſure than that which reſults 

rom the reflection of pleaſing a perſon 


ſelves! The grateful look, the kind- 
ling glance, the expreſſive glow of ten- 
der fondneſs, ſilently ſſiot from the thank. 
ful eye—O, can there be a greater re- 
ward, to ſoften the charming toil, if = 
that can be called a toil that will gladden 
the heart we love? For this I will read | 
and ſtudy, to enrich my mind; for 
this 1 will dreſs; for this I will plot 
new arts to pleaſe; while virtue, inno- 
cence, and truth, ſhall lead the ways 


— 
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and mark my path to laſting bliſs. 
What delight the diſtant proſpe&t beams 
opon my ſoul ! My Lucius! my huſband! 
my friend! Dear epithets! enchanting 
 founds!—ſounds ſwelling: with every 
thrilling joy! O, All-gracious Being! 
may my abilities be equal to the ardor 
of my ſoul! May the wife be loſt in the 
friend; the ſoft, the tender, the gene- 
rous friend! . 

\ Theſe lat thaughts ariſe in my mind 
whenever I entertain myſelf with the 
prone ſubje& of my father's inftruc- 

io 


ns: but the pleaſure I may be ſup- 


poſed to receive from theſe refolutions is 
extremely damped by abundance of in- 
trading fears that daſh 'my joy with a 
mixture of bitterneſs; I tremble leſt, in 
the unguarded moments of my life, I 
mould drop the guard I reſolve to keep 
over my temper z leſt I ſhould forget to 

eaſe, or loſe the er of Joing it. 

houghts that are always attended with 


in. 

You ſee what a fond, unfaſhionable 
creature, I am grown; but as your la- 
dyſhip has given me ſome reaſon to be- 
lieve that you are not leſs weak than 
myſelf, I boldly brave your ſatire; fo 
that if you make merry with me on this 
2 I ſhall freely join in the 
augh. 

My happineſs is now ſo great, that 
there ſeems nothing wanting but the con- 
ſideration of it's being perpetual, to ren- 
der it compleat. Nor does Amelia's ap- 


r leſs exquiſite than mine; we are 


urrounded with every laughing delight, 
every ſocial endearment. congra- 
tulations of our friends, the careſſes of 
our parents, the tenderneſs of our lovers, 
and the pleaſing ſympathy in each other's 
Felicity, all contribute to heighten our 
joy; while rapture itſelf grows more 
pleaſing, by ſettling into a ſerene and 
moſt charming tranquillity. Every thing 
is prepared for the ceremony that is to 
unite us for ever to the deareſt perſons 
on earth; and next Thurſday Amelia 
and I are to be hailed under the title of 
Brides, and initiated into the dignified 
ſtate of venerable Matrons. And, be- 
tween you and I, Madam, we both 
heartily wiſh thefe ſolemn doings over, 
for really they have ſomething terrible 
in them that frights at a diſtance. 
Thus far, Madam, I had written 
yeſterday; at which time I had no other 


care than how to render Lucius and 


myſelf as happy as poſſible, except ſumt 


did not think I had the leaſt reaſon to be 


to think, nor how to behave. 


CHARLOTTE. 


little intruding r e. of the ank ward 
appearance I ſhould make at church, 


and thoſe natural inquietudes which are 


apt to perplex the mind upon the view of 
an important change in our circum- 
ſtances; all which were counterbalanced 
by abundance of moſt charming reflec. 
tions., But the ſcene ſoon changed. Alas! 
what is life, but a perpetual round of 
vexations and diſappointments ! a rapi 

ſucceſſion of intermingled pleaſures and 
pains! Theſe cares and theſe delightful 


thoughts ſoon vaniſhed, they gave place 


to other cares of a more bitter kind, un- 
mixed with the leaſt thought that could 
alleviate their force, or ſtill the tumult 
of my troubled mind. 


Yeſterday we had Mellifont's com- 


pany as uſual, The time paſled away 


very agreeably; and though I had not 


ſeen Lucius all the preceding day, I felt 
little uneaſineſs on account of his ab- 
ſence. I knew if he was iIFT ſhould 
have heard from him, and therefore did 
not queſtion but he was detajned by ſome 
extraordinary buſineſs, which would be 
no ſooner finiſhed than I ſhould fee him 
again, with a ſatisfaction that would be 
greatly increaſed by our being deprived 
for a ſhort time of each other's company. 
Thus, while anticipating the eagerneſs 
with which I fancied he would fly to me, 
the pleaſure I ſhould obſerve in his coun- 
tenance, and the tender apologies he 
would doubtleſs make on this occaſion, 
I recompenſed myſelf for the loſs of a 
2 gratification, -with the pleaſmg 
houghts of the future: though Mel- 
lifont, Amelia, and even my aunt, could 
not help cenſuring him a little ſeverely, 
while I took his part with a good deal 
of vivacity, and let them know that I 


offended. 5 
However, in the evening, I had the- 
ſatisſaction of ſeeing him enter the court. 


My heart bounded with joy, and a ſud- - 


den thrill of delight darted rough 
every vein, He entered the room, 

ſaluted me, but it was with ſuch a kind 
of cold reſtraint, as at once alarmed 
and pierced my ſoul. I knew not what 
I felt an 
emotion which I know not how to de- 
ſcribe, a painfyl flutter of ſpirits; when 
having made a ſhort apology, by ſaying 
he had been detained by ſome affaire 


- the utmoſt conſequence, he took his ſeat, 


and joined in the converſation, with a 
diſtraRion that was tov viſible for me 
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i Felicia! my dear, my lovely Fe- 
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not to take 44 notice of it, while 
e 


methought he had an air of conſtraint 
that ſeemed quite unnatural to him. He 
avoided looking at me; add whenever 
his eyes chanc 

denly caſt them down. O what could 
I think ! could I imagine that he was 
grown perfidiovs, and that I had loſt my 
empire over his heart? No, I could not 
believe it; I could not entertain a 
thought ſo injurious to the fair idea I 
had conceived of his truth and goodneſs. 
However, all that engaging frankneſs, 
which had hithert@appeared on his coun- 
tenance, was vaniſhed, and I was ig- 
porant of the cauſe. Some ſtrange 
© event,* thought I, © muſt have — 4 - 
ed, in which I am greatly intereſted.” 
I'was ready to imagine any thing, rather 
than that Lucius, my dear, dear Lucius, 
could be falſe. 

At laſt, Mellifont and Amelia leav- 
ing the room, my aunt ſoon followed, 
and we were left together, without the 
interruption of company; a fituation 
which I had longed for ever ſince I ob- 
ſerved this reſtraint in his betaviour, 
though his coldneſs would not ſuffer me 
to take any meaſures to obtain this ſa- 
tfation. His eyes now ſoftened, while 


- drooping with ſome ſecret care, every 


feature had an air of reluctant languiſh- 
ment. His tenderneſs had a mixture of 
fear and compaſſion, and methought he 
even ſeemed to dread my reproaches. 
We both continued filent; his eyes were 
ſteadily fixed on mine. A ſigh, a tear, 
eſcaped him. He held down,his head, to 
fiifle his ſighs, to hide his tears. O how 
nearly did they touch me! what a violent 
emotion did they raiſe in my breaſt! my 
heart throbbed; a pang of grief and ſoft 
furprize truck through my ſoul. I 
ged to know the cauſe of what I ſaw, 

dreaded to aſk it. When at Jait 


eaking filence—* O my dear Lucius, 
ened I, unable to reſtrain my tears, tell 
* me, for Heaven's ſake, tell me what is 
* the matter, what is it that diſturbs 
© you? I muſt know it. 
* care that I have not a right to ſhare 
with you? Let me know what dread- 
* ful misfortune it is that gives you this 
gain. Indeed, if I can, | will remove 
n.“ At this I ſighed and wiped my 
while he, with his ſtill fixed on the 

r, echoed back my Gghs; when, as if 
"eng to conquer the glut of ſor- 
8 up his voice O 


* 


to meet mine, he ſud- 


Have you a 


© licia!' ſaid he, © let me porſuade you 
© to forget me; I will never involve you 


in the miſeries of our unhappy fa- 


© mily,'—=+ What do you mean?” cried 
I, haſtily interrupting him, and ſcarce 
able to believe my ears, © I don't uuder- 
* ſtand you.. Alas! my dear,” rejoins 
ed he, in a ſorrowful tone; you cannot 
de mine, I don't deſerve———" How!“ 


interrupted I again, ſtunned at his words; _ 


but immediately my pride helping me 
to recolle&t myſelf, 1 coldly rejoined, 
Well, Sir, juſt as you pleaſe. | 

I was going to fling out of the 
room, when a ſ{1dden glance in a mo- 
ment diſpelled my. indignation; while 
Love, with all it's humbling po ers, 
took entire poſſeſſion of my ſoul. I ſaw 
him with his eyes greedily fixed on me; 
they overflowed with a melting ſoftneſs, 


and at the ſame time ſparkling through 


the cryſtal ſwell with awful dignity, 
ſeemed to expreſs ſome great, ſome hid- 
den purpoſe. Every degree of confuſion 
was vaniſhed, not the leaſt tinctwe of 
ſhame remained. His countenance had 
an air of open flankneſs, and no other 
traces were viſible there but thoſe of per- 
fect tenderneſs and ſoft regret. What 
could I now think? or what could I 


ſay ? I perceived that there was ſome ex- 


tradrdinary cauſe that forced him to be- 
have in this manner; I perceived (or at 
leaſt I thought I did) that it was with 
reluctance he ſtruggled againſt his love 
and endeavoured to forget me; yet 
flattered myſelf, that if I did but know 
the motive to this painful taſk, I ſhould 
be able to give him ſome relief, and per- 
haps let him fee, that there was no oc-" 
caſion for ſuch a victory over his paſſions 
Jets however glad 1 ſhould have been to 
ave heard his reaſons, I had fill too 
much pride to enquire into them; the 


ſhame of meanly flooping to defire to ba 


informed of theſe particulars ſhocked 
me immediately; I ſaw plainly, that this 
would appear too forward, and too evi- 


dently expreſs the difficulty I ſhould have. 


to overcome my tenderneſs. 
Theſe reflections, which glanced 
through my mind in a moment, kept 


me filent, and prevented my aſking 10 


be informedof what I impat-ently longed 


to hear; when finding me (till continue 


ſpeechleſs—* You wonder, my dear,” 
fig Lucius, and are at a Joſs to find 


arguments to excuſe my behaviour 
but, could I prefer my ows hap 


© 49 yours, I might Gill be as bleſt as I 
e © * gol 


inels- 
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could wiſh; as bleſt as the moſt high- 


wrought imagination can conceive ; I 
might barbaroully, confult my 'own 
felicity to the prejudice of your hap- 
ineſs and future peace of mind. But 
8 | love you more dearly than life, and 
© therefore can never conſent to involve 
© you in my misfortunes. I will never 
de guilty of ſuch baſeneſs. O my dear 
Felicia! call not this a want of affec- 
© tion; rather think it the triumph of the 
© molt perfect love, the ſtrongeſt How 
© of the moſt generous diſintereſtedneſs. 
'* But what will this coſt me? In loſin 
© you, I abandon every earthly joy— 
K bid adieu to the moſt pleaſing | ah prov” 
© to. the enchanting ſweets of the moſt 
© pure and virtugus—— To fee you 


"FF « F © - 


© no more! 


At this moment my aunt's return put 
a ſtop to this moving diſcourſe ; when 
Lucius and I endeavouring to compoſe 
our countenances, he enquired if my 
father would return that evening, for he 
had been out all day; and being told he 
would, he promiſed to come the next 
morning emily, to pay him his reſpects, 

ang immediately left us. ps 
n this ſituation I am at preſent. I 


form a thouſand conjectures, each of. 


which perhaps is groundleſs; and not- 
withſtanding all my endeavours to pene- 
trate the cauſe of this ſudden change, 
am as much in the dark as ever. How- 
ever, I muſt believe him ſincere, and 
therefore cannot ſuſpeEt that he wants a 
7 ta break bis engagements. No, 

am ſure he tenderly loves me; it 
would be criminal to doubt it. But a 
few hours more will now diſcover the 


whole affair; till when at leaſt I ſhall be 


your ladyſhip's moſt unhappy friend, 

bo mths FELICIA. 

P. 8. The uneaſy torment of ſuſpence 
2 me to ſleep, I could 
not think of any expedient to paſs 
away the tedious interval till CO 
cius's return, ſo agreeably as in 
opening my heart to you : I there- 
fore aroſe two hours before the reſt 
of the family, and employed my 
time in writing you the above. 


LETTER XXIV, 
MY DFAR FRIEND, Ain 


NOW ſend you two letters together, 
A the dates of which will tell you in 
what oi der they are to he read, In the 
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firſt you find me plunged into freſh 
anxiety, into all the pains of diſappointed 
love. In this you will fee the cauſe of 
this mighty change, a great mind ſtrug. 
gling between love and generoſity. 

About an hour after {had concluded 
the other letter, a ſervant came to tell 
me that breakfaſt was ready. I went 
down with a mind extremely perplexed; 
when, in ſpite of all my endeavours to 
aſſume an air of eaſe and gaiety, they 
perceived my diſorder; but .inftead of 
enquiring into the reaſon of it, as I ex- 
petted, only ſtrove to divert my penſive 
thoughtfulneſs, by turning it into ridi- 
cule. - At laſt, however, Lucius appear- 
ed, and by his preſence put an end to 
their unſeaſonable mirth, which began 
to grow extremely painful. Breakfaſt 
was now over, and the dear youth de- 
firing my father and I to favour him 
with our company, went with us into a 
room, where we had no reaſon to fear 
being diſturbed ; and having taken our 
ſeats, with cyes in which were inter- 
mingled an air of dignity, with the ſoft 
languiſhment of love, * caſt a glance 
at me, and then fixing them on my fa- 
ther “ Sir,” cried he, © I am now come 
© tothank you for your unmerited good- 
nels; and, by an ingenuous confelſien 
of my circumſtances, to let you ſee, 
that I am unworthy of the happineſs 
of poſſeſſing your daughter. Nay, 
„Sir, ' continued he, ſeeing him look 
aſtoniſhed, * I don't wonder at your be- 
ing ftartled at an addreſs of this na- 
© ture; but ſince I cannot now marry 
her with honour, I muſt do you and 
* her the juſtice to decline it. 

Struck dumbwith ſurprize, my father 
at firſt ſeemed incapable of making a re- 
ply; he rivetted his eyes upon Lucius, 
-who at the ſame time caſt his eyes to the 
floor; his colour came and went, he knit 
his brows, while his countenance ex- 
preſſed a confuſed mixture of vexation, 
anger, and diſappointment; when, at lat, 
ſeeming to collect his ſcattered thoughts, 
© What can this mean?“ cried he; © I 
* defire you would explain yourſelf. 
© What diſadvantage can there be in 
© your circumſtances, that you oughtnot 


to have mentioned before? It was a 


© baſe and ungenerous part to endead oui 
to engage my daughter's affections, 
and thus to carry things to the laſt ex- 
© tremity, when you knew you coul 

not marry her with honour; and I 
© don't doubt, but ſhe will reſent ſuch 
tx 


catment 
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« treatment as ſhe ought. She will re- 
« gard your conduct as an infult to hu- 
© manity, and as an affront that deſerves 
© only to be anſwered with = #5 
Though. this was expreſſed with all 
the bitterneſs of reſentment, in his voice 
and air, yet it appeared to make but 
little impreſſion on Lucius; only a mo- 
deſt, gulltleſs bluſh, flaſhed in his cheek, 
which ſeemed to ariſe from the indignant 
pride of injured innocence; when find- 
ing that my father, by his lilence, wait- 
ed for his anſwer—* I am ſorry, Sir," 
faid he, in a bold and manly tone, to 
find you entertain fo ill an<opinion of 
© me; but were I that ungrateful wretch 
© you think me, I ſhould deferve even 
greater reproaches than thoſe you are_ 
{ pleaſed to load me with; Felicia's merit 
© would then juſtify this warmth in an 
© indulgent father: but I beg you would 
© do me the juſtice to hear me; and 1 
don't doubt but that, notwithſtandip 
© I may appear a more unequal ETA 4 
© than ever, you will {till think I deferve 
© a place in your eſteem. My misfor- 
* tunes call for pity, and not reſent- 
ment. I have choſen to be unhappy 
© rather than to ſce my father expoſed to 
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* myſt be applied. Alas! whatinconve- 
© niences Il we labour under! But 
* what are "theſe inconveniences; to 
© the ten thouſand times more painful 
' ſhock of the rich man's ſcorn, the 
* indignant leer, the contemptuous 
* taunts and ſhrugs of the wealthy fool, 
the dread of needy creditors!” Thele, 
© even at a diſtance, ſtrike terror through 
* the ſoul, ard damp the generous pride 
of upright virtue. But is awretch like 
this a proper maich for the lovely, the 
* wealthy Felicia? No, you cannot, and 
* T ought not to think it. Inftead of 
© an eftate, ſhall T bring her the ne- 
ceſſities of an unhappy family? Forbid 
it Heaven! forbid it love! Can I in 
© theſe circum{anices ungratefully im- 
* pole on that generoſity that made you 
© overlook the diſparity of our fortune, 
* which was too great before? No, no, 
Sir; you muſt no longer think of me 
© as your ſon, nor I of her as the dear 
companion of my life. The conſciouſ- 
« nefs of having no dane my duty, in 
* reſigning all my pretenſions, will help 
© me toſupport her loſs—T already feel 
© it will. Do you then teach/he#'to for-, 
« get me, Though 1 ſhall ſee her nd 
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© the miſeries of a priſon. have loſt „ more, ſhe ſhall have my praveis; aud 
Felicia to ſave my fat er! Think, all my fondeſt wiſhes. Good God! 
© Sir, what a ſon muſt fee at the very * whatever I ſaffer, may Fe icia at leaft 
* thought of ſeeing a perſon whom na- be happy? © | 7 1 
© ture, whom ten thouſand obligations O! Madam, had yon but ſeen with 
© has bound him to love and revere, in whit a flood vf paſſion this ſpeech was 
"a gaol, in a dark, unwholeſome priſun, uttered, you woultd—T am ſure you 
© excluded from the chearful face of would have been extremely moved. He 
© man, lingering out a wretched being ip wept—and fore neve- did tears -Iook fo 
* penury, while he enjoyed O it ceful on manly cheek before! N 
is too much; affluence in ſuch cireum- father wept” too, and I faſter than them 
© ſtances would be a curſe, while na- both; while he purſacd, without inter- 
ture would extinguiſh all the delight ruption, the noble diftates of his gene- 
* of love, and embitter it's moſt pleafing rous heart, 'buriting into the incoherent 
* ſweets. . Lis true, I might have con - language of tender diftrefs. - But I muſt 
* cealed my giving up my fortune to be more particular with veſpect to 'm 
procure his ſiherty. I'might have done father: for Lucius had hardly began this 
* it; aud had I been, baſe enough to in- apology, when the reſentment which'red. 
jure your goodneſs,” I had done it, I dened in his check began inſenſibly to 
might in this caſe have confided in vaniſnz his features, before ſwelled with 
* the generoſity of Felicia's mind, who indignation, row ſunk | imperceptibly, 
| after our union might have excuſed and left only the ſoft traces of pity, 
/ £ my deceiving her, ani! have kept it a blended with a wonder thar ſcemed to 
if Fcret, © But I cobld neither refolve to ariſe amidit thoſe generous ſentiments 
© marry her in ſuch; wretched circum. which clevare the foul above 'nfelf.”” H: 
. 1+ ſtances, nor to impole Upon o. I appeared intereſted in every wod the dear 
had yeſterday: Wann Roe ae enguging youth utieredz nor did the 
pounds; 1 have no but two, 4 miſer- broken ſighs, which frequently divjoint- 
+* able pittance to ſupport the exigence ed them, the groans of his thipabbin 
ol a family, born above the inconve- heart, the trembling accent of his vo cc, 
15 nieuce of Wi life!- for to chis ule it or the leaf change in his countthauce, 
Pp bt | 
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ſeem to eſcape his notice. I ſaw it did 
not—with a ſecret joy I ſaw it; and fe- 
joiced in the humanity of his heart, which 
made him pity the noble diſtreſs of my 
lover, a! this moment more dear than 
ever. Never did the high-wrought 
images of even- a fictitious tale preſent a 
ſcene ſo. moving as this would have been 
to an indifferent ſpectator; the moſt in- 
ſeniible breaſt muſt ſure have melted into 
ſoftneſs, the dryeſt eye have guſhed into. 
tears, 

Alter Lucius had finiſned, there re- 
mained a ſilence which laſted near a mi- 
nute—an awtul, tender ſilence, which was 
only interrupted by a few heaving ſighs; 
when at laſt my father ſmiling, with an 
expreſſive affect on in his look—* In- 
4 deed, Sir, {aid he, I have been too 
© haſty; you deſerve to be pitied: but 
« what ſtrange magick do you find to 
© ſoften me thus? I profeſs I have not 
© ſhed ſo many tears theſe eighteen years; 
© never ſince I loſt Felicia's mother, my 
dear Elmira. But I beg you would 
do me the favour, my friend, added 
| he, © to give me the particulars of this 
« affecting ſtory." 

Oh! Sir, reſumed my dear Lucius, 
© you have a right todemandevery thing 
© from me; and though no mercenary 
© view can tempt me to betray Felic a 
© into ruin though I have not the leaſt 
© diſtant hope of ever obtaining her by 
© this confeſſion, which can have no 
© other effect than to convince you that 
© Heaven never deſigned her for me; the 
© reſpe&t I owe you, and the defire I 
© have to appear ſtill worthy of your 
© friendſhip, will make me give you all 
© the catisfaRtion you can defire, Two 
days ago, as I was preparing to pa 
«thi, 1080. maid a „arr. a ea 
© from my father, who went out pretty 
© early that morning, brought me a 
© note, by which I was informed that he 
© was under an arreſt from one of his 
© principal creditors. What could I do, 
8 but inſtantly fly to him! I found him 
in the houſe of one of our dependants, 
© with no other company than the of- 
© ficers who deprived him of his liberty. 
He received me with an air of dejected 
_ © ſadneſs; while his attendants, ſtep- 
© ping to the door, left me at liberty to 
© indulge the torturing anguiſh of my 
* heart, by endeavouring to give him 
© the comfort I wanted myſelf « Oh 
4 Lucius!” ſaid he, ſeeing me enter, 


L «© you ſee your father a priſoner!” This 
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« was all he could ſay, before I ſprang 
into his arms, I could not ſpeak to, 
© him: we both ſeated ourſelves. on a 

bench near the tablez when having caſt 
© his eyes upon me again, with an air 
© of the deepeſt melancholy and diſtreſs, 


be gave mea ripe account of the 
is 


© fituation of affairs; an account 
© that filled my mind with diſtraction, 
« yet in a great meaſure put a ſtop 
© that torturing hurry, that flutter o 
© ſpirits, with which I had before caſt 
* about my thoughts to give him relief; 
© fince I was now ſenſible that there was 
© but one way to ſave him, and that, at 
* firſt view, gave the moſt violent ſhock 
to my foul. Oh! Sir, how hard, ha in- 
* tolerably hard it is to root out of the heat 
© a paſſion like mine! You, Madam,“ 
continued he, Jooking at me, appeared 
© in that moment more charming than 
ever z ten thouſand pleaſing, diſtract- 
© ing ideas, crouded upon my mind, 
and overwhelmed my ſenſes in a mazy 
whirl of giddineſs, My reaſon ſeem- 
ed departing, while my breaſt was 
torn between love and nature, between 
duty and the tender—too tender ſoft- 
ne ſs that melts, and charms, and ſwal- 
lows-up the ſoul. Good God ! what 
did I feel! The figh, the tear, the un- 
kind reproach from my dear Felicia, 
and all the diſtraction of her boſom, 
was felt with a double emphaſis in 
mine: but I ſoon came to a reſolution; 
the manner in which my father con- 
cluded the painful ſtory of the ſituation 
of his affairs, fixed my waverin 
thoughts, called in my reaſon, a 
pleaded in his look, his air, his words, 
© to ſtrongly for duty, that it was al- 
« moſt impoſſible to reſiſt it's impulſes, 
% O Lucius!” ſaid he, in a moſt diſ- 
« treſsful tone, ** You ſee I can have 
no proſpect of relief—Noz I have not 
« the leaſt hope, the leaſt glimmering 
te hope, of ever procuring my liberty. 
Here preſſing my hand, and 82 
* 


mes r r re 


me a look painfully affectionate 
is a melancholy ns 


ght, continued 
© he; © the d horrors of a 2 
« are extremely ſhocking; they diſarm 


„ my reſolutions, and make a cowa 
% of mel But I have nobody to fe. 


« proach. but myſelf. To be buried 
c alive, to be for ever deprived of that 
«© wholeſome air, which the meanelt 
% flaves breathe at liberty Nay, don't 


„ look ſo tenderly. upon me! coup. 


* nued he, preſſing wy hand again; _ 


bed 
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4 then looking at me, with the utmoſt 
« excrſ{s-of paternal affection, he added, 
« Will you not come to fee me?” I 
© could bear no more: theſe laſt words 
« pierced through my ſoul. ** Don't, 
« pray don't, Sir, diſtract me with theſe 
« dreadful thoughts,” interrupted I; 
« you ſhall not go to priſon I am re- 


« ſolved you ſhan't.”—** What do you 


% mean? returned be; I muſt. I 
« have no friend to aſſiſt me.. What 
« am I then ?”* cried I;“ you ſhall not, 
« if my life or fortune can prevent it. 
«I will not, I cannot ſee you ſowretch- 
« ed!” —*+* Mention it no more, re- 
turned be, I won't hear of ſuch a 
« propoſal,, Your whole fortune would 
« ſcarcely be ſufficient. No, no; you 
« ſhan't ruin yourſelf for me. I will 
« not purchaſe my liberty at ſo dear a 
% price as your happineſs. Think what 
« jt is you propoſe; think of Felicia. 
« Ah! that name will ſurely call you 
% hack to reaſon; you need but conſult 
« your own heart to find that it is ſhe, 
* not I, that muſt render you happy. 
« Leave me then to the miſeries I have 
« brought upon myſelf. Death will 
« ſoon put an end to them all. But ! 
* how painful is this ſituation, in which 
« death, ſo terrible to nature, is my 
« only relief! A relief do I call it? 
« Would it be à relief to me? No, I 
« fear not; there is ſomething after 
« death more dreadful than death it- 
« ſelf, more terrible than all I ſuffer. 
« O how happy is the virtuous man to 
* whom the grim monſter appears with 
« an angel's face, with the ſmiles of 
« immortal beauty! To me it is covered 
« ith a di loom that ſhoots terror 
„through my ſoul! But when you are 
happy, Lucius, think of me; viſit 
me in my grave, my priſon.” 0 
„ my father! my dear, dear father!“ 


© cried I, interrupting him ain, 
„ Why will you not me? 
do you give way to ſuch cruel 


% thoughts ? Shall 1 not have the li- 
« berty of diſpoſing of my own? I have 
% already thought of what I loſe in for- 
* faking the gentle Felicia. I know 


* my felicity is interwoven with hers. 


* I know that our marriage, on which 


* the happineſs of my life d s, will 
never be conclu et I have made 
% my choice. There is ſomething ſo 


horrible in the apprehenſions of ſeeing 
jou a priſoner, that I cannot bear to 


— 


„ think of it. There are no circum- 
& ſtances, in which ſuch a mis fortune 
© to you would not render me wretched. 
© Are you not my father, and ſhall: 
*« not nature plead for you? Do you 
*© chink me a ſoh, and yet believe me 
% capable of ſtruggling againſt my 
% duty ?—my duty to my father !—a 
4% father from, whom I have received 
% numberleſs obligations, that call for 
returns of gratitude and love? Think 
„hat my mother will feeb, when the 
«< hears of your diſtreſs; and-though I 
„% have not the power to ſhake your re- 
4% ſolutions by my entreaties to accept 
« of what I offer you, let her tears, let 
© her deſpair, touch your heart. Marilla 
* too will be diſtratted with grief; and 
© I know her fo well, that were the of 
© age, the would gladly make you the 
« ſame offer that I do now. Indeed, 
„Sir, we can none of us feel more 
© miſery than in ſeeing you miferable;"*- 
* Good God!” cried my father, 
« with uplifted hands, teach me how 
„ to aft, Never did my conduct, in 
« my calmeſt intervals of reflection, 
«© appear” ſo black. as it does now. O 
„Lucius! I am aſhamed of thinking 
% how I have injured you. Your kind- 
© neſs is more inſupportable than all 
„ my ſufferings. How ſeverely does 
* all this - goodneſs ' reproach me ! this 
„ undeſerved goodneſs l It touches me 
% to the quick; it makes a monſter of 
* me!'—* [ beg pardon, Sir,“ re- 
* plied I, “if I have done any thing to 
© occaſion theſe cruel reflefions; In 
© ſerving you I only do my duty,” —. 
« But ahl it is a painful duty,“ inter. 
* rupted he; I know it is; your for- 
{© tune is your ſmalleſt loſs. If I accept 
% of it, I deprive you of Felicia's for- 
tune too; and, what is infinitely worſe 
to a mind like yours, I depriye you 
« of Felicia! I might have given you 4 


by © fplendid eſtate; but, inſtead of that, 


“to O!] how unlike a father, who, 
© infieadof a curſe, ought to be a bleſs 
fing to his family | My conduct has 
„ been an outrage againſt nature, a 
violation of the deareſt privileges of a 
« parent; I have forgot the obligations 
« of the huſband, the father, and the 
% friend. Thy mother too | Howmiſer- 
4% able have r made her | I have been 
* the ruin of all who have loved mez 
«© the ruin of my wife and children 
the ruin of thee l Sad 2 


— 


N 
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c how dearly do I pay for my folly and 


«, madneſs !” 

; _ - Here he pauſed; and, I dare ſay, it is 
not difficult, Madam, for you to ima- 
gine the tender, the generous, the noble 
ſentiments, the relation of this affecting 
conteſt produced. Methought there was 
ſomething ſo heroick, ſo dutiful, and ſo 
difimtereſted, in this part of his behaviour, 
that I could not help ſecretly applaud - 
ing him. But now my. father Jet me 
ſee that he was of the ſame opinion as 
myſelf, by openly diſcovering his ſen- 
timents: for Lucius no ſooner gave him 
leave to ſpeak, by a pauſe in. which he 
ſeemed to recolle& himſcif, than my 


father, as if eager to put him out of his 


in, took hold of his hand, and giving 
K an affectionate ſhake—* Generous 
youth, cried he, this was nobly 
e done! Vou are more my ſon than 
© ever. I ſhall think myſelf happy in 
© being allied to a perſow of ſuch worth. 
© How greatly do theſe tears become 
* you! this ſoft adoption of another's 
, ſorrow : this excels of humanity, which 
© the ſavage ming cannot (or at leaſt will 
© not) fees, is the trueſt mark to know 
© the brave, the generous heart by. Ac- 
tions like theſe give a perfect infight 
into characters; and while they add a 
* dignity to the higheſt ſtations, they 
© ſpread a luſtre that can never be equal- 
© ed by all the pride of wealth, the pomp 
© of titles, or the falſe glitter of ſucceſs- 
© ful ambition. Dear Lucius! how 
„happy will = daughter be in ſo wor- 
thy a huſband!” 
This was uttered in that 1 tone 
in which we always expreſs ourſelves, 
when the full heart, burthened under 
It's joy, breaks forth into an unreſtrain- 
ed tranſport, into elevated ſurprize and 
generous affection. While he ſpoke, the 
tears ſtarted afreſh into his eyes, and 
added an endearing tenderneſs to. the 
ſmile of gladneſs which enlivened his 
countenance, His foul beamed in his 
looks, and diſcovered a mmd-ſoftened, 
delighted, and raiſed above itſelf; while 
I dwelt upon each word he uttered, and 
. with a moſt charming extaſy aſſented to 
the juſtice of his praiſes. As to Lucius, 
he ſeemed all this while as if awaking 
from a troubleſome-dream; while ſur- 
prize,” gratitude, and a modeſt joy, diſ- 
perſed the clouds of deſpair which hung 
on his brow; He looked at my father, 
he looked at me: the ſame paſſions were 
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viſible in both our faces, only I fanc 


mine had an air of greater ſoftneſs. He 


then turned, his eyes again to.my father, 
and preſſing his hand—* I am amazed, 
Sir,” cried he: What can this good. 
neſs mean? Can you really propoſe to 
marry Felicia to a perſon without a 
fortune? to one ſunk into indigence? 
Sure it is impoſſible! Have you forgat 
that our family depends upon my ſup. 
port? and can you reſolve that Felicia's 
eſtate, inſtead of being augmented by 
her marriage, ſhould be applied to 
remove foreign cafes, and foreign 
wants? 18 
Come, come, Lucius,” returned my 
father, ſmiling, © don't exaggerate the 
« diſadvantages of your circumſtances, 
This laſt inſtance of filial piety ſhews 
a greatneſs of ſoul, that not only fills 
me with ſurprize, but extremely en. 
dears you tome. The better I know 
you, the more I admire your virtue; 
and, to be as little behind you as poſ. 
ſible in point of generoſity, I promiſe 
not only to conſult your telicity, but 
the * * of all that are dear to 
you. But pray proceed; for 1 long 
to know the concluſion of theſe affect. 
ing incidents.” | 
Dear Sir, cried the engaging youth, 
with a ſparkling joy twelkng into rap- 
turez * dear Sir, teach me = to ac- 
* knowledge your goodneſs ; I would be 
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c 
grateful, but yet cannot expreſs m 
« gratitude... My ul; feels 


y heart feels it all; feels 
© it too ſenſibly to be expreſſed. O my 
© dear, my lovely Felicia!” cried he, 
ariſing haſtily, running to me, and giving 
me an eager, affectionate embrace; while 
my father could not forbear laughing at 
this natural tranſport, this ſudden im- 
pulſe of affection; nor could I help be- 
ing extremely delighted with it. With 


extaſy he preſſed my hand to his boſom; 


his eyes ſpoke unutterable things. But 
having indulged for near a minute this 
ſudden tranſport of joy, he returned to 
his chair, and concluded the ſtory of his 
father's misfortunes; but he neither ſuf- 
ficiently entered into the ſubject, nor 
dwelt, as before, upon the molt melting 


. circumſtances. His own paſt ſorrow 


and his father's were ſwallowed up by 


the joy of the preſent woment. He told 


us that, after many arguments, his fa- 


ther at laſt conſented to his propoſal, but 


not without the ſevereſt reproaches upon 


the madneſs of his own conduct. His 


creditors 
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creditors were ſent for; when offering a 
handſome compoſition, which was rea- 


dily accepted, their affairs were con- 


cluded the next day: and, in ſhort, 
that his misfortune, with the tenderneſs 
of Sophronia and Marilla, had wrought 
the moſt happy change in his conduct; 
a circumſtance which, as it gave Lucius 
the higheſt pleaſure, ke mentioned with 
culiar ſatisfaction. 
As ſoon as he had done, my father 
renewed the friendly proofs he had given 
him of his affection, and promiſed to uſe 


his endeavours to make us as happy as 
poſſible; ſo that, before dinner, we were 
more firmly united than ever. What a 
delightful change in our affairs! In two 
days more, my circumſtances and man- 
ner of life will be changed; ſo that, when 
I write next, you will find me in a dif- 
ferent claſs of mortals: but in whatever 
ſtate I may be, if you do me juſtice, 
you will believe me to be unalterably 
yours, 


FELICIA, 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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/ 
VOLUME THE SECOND. 


LETTER XXV. 
„ou wonder, Madam, at 

my filence; but the con- 

p tinual perſecution of ' a 
Now for ſome time paſt, de- 
prived me of every oppor- 

wy of retirement: ſo that, unleſs I 
could have found in my heart to have 
the top; I am married, a little lower; 
and your bumble ſervant, at the bottom; 
I was indiſpenſably obliged todefer writ- 
ing till I could find leiſure to be more 
My ftory, Madam, is now finiſhed: I 
have been married theſe three weeks; 
and, from the ſerene tranquil ſtate I am 
in at preſent, you have no reaſon to ex- 
have nothing now to do with the af- 
fecting ſcenes of fond diſtreſs, the pangs 
of jealouſy, or the fears of incurring a 
father's diſpleaſure. My life begins to 
are all huſhed into a ſweet ſerenity: regu- 
larity and order, peace and tranquillity, 
have taken up their reſidence in our 
happy dwelling. Can I give you, my 
the higheſt degree of conjugal felicity, or 
repreſent a — more intenſely 
charming? It is true, my buſband—O 
the auk ward name! — has no right ho- 


number of viſitors has, 

ſent you a letter, with only Madam, at 
icular. 

me any. more romantick adventures. 

move on in an even ſtream, my paſſions 

dear friend, a more perfect 1 1 of 

nourable titles to grace my ſtory, and 


give a dignity to my newly-acquired ſta- 


tion; but this is an honour that 1 can 
freely reſign to you without the leaſt 
degree of envy; uor will your ladyſhip 
Wink me ſtupid, though I tell you, that 


ſon can be with the more 


I never in my life had an ambition of 
this kind. Theſe all-potent words, 
theſe raviſhing ſounds of dignity, theſe 
pompous 2 fo full of nameleſs 
charms, after which ſo many ſigh and 
langvith in vain, appear of no moment: 
and I am as content with the homely 
title of Mrs. Manly, as = other per- 
| iſtinguiſhed 
epithet of my Lady. But whither am I 
rambling ? Don't you think matrimony 
has turned my brain? J have been preach- 
ing ſo long upon my humility, that I 
had almoſt forgot I was to give you an 
account of my affairs. To return, then, 
at laſt, to my ſtory. | 
The day before I was united. to 
dear Lucius, by thoſe indiffoluble bonds 
which render our happineſs as ſecure as 
our lives, his father came to pay us a 
viſit, We received him with that defe- 
rence which is due to ſo near a relation 
while his reformation greatly heightened 
the reſpect my father thought himſelf 
obliged to pay him. And indeed, what- 
ever follies he had formerly been guilty 
of, he did not at this time want any 
qualification to recommend him to the 
eſteem of a good man; for his ſentiments 
now ſhewed that he deſerved it. He is 
really a gentleman of fine ſenſe, of an 
eaſy agrecable addreſs, and one that per- 
ſealy knows the world; nor does he ſeem 
to have wanted any natuial adyanta 
for making a ſhining figure in it. y 
all my father's prejudices were now re- 
moved, they ſoon 2 intimate; and 
Mr. Manly expreſſed his acknowledg. 


ments for my father's generoſity to his 
ſon, with all the gratitude that could be 
inſpixed by the tender overflowings of 
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paternal affection; while my father re- 
turned his compliments with an air of 
the utmoſt complacence and ſatisfaction, 
How much does a man of fine ſenſe loſe 
by his vices! His abilities, which raiſe 
him above his neighbours, are either 
entirely ſuſpended. or render him more 
ingeniouſly infamous, more generally 
baten and detpiſedz; but he 1s no ſooner 
reformed, than, if his reaſon 1s not im- 
paired by brutal indulgence, and a con- 
tin:::d debauch—which, alas! is too of- 
ten the caſe—his ncw-recovered virtues, 
poliſhed by repentance, blaze out with a 
double luſtre, and receive unutterable 
graces from the ſudden ſublimity of his 


conceptions. 
Mr. Manly's acknowledgments were, 


however, too grave for the preſent ſitua- 
tion of our affairs, and affeted us, as 
well as himſelf, too much, for us to 
ſuffer him to proceed. We, therefore, 
as ſoon as Loffible, gave a turn to this 

rt of the converſation; and Lucius, 
Mellifont, and Amelia, entering. the 
room immediately after, prevented it's 
being reſumed, and, at the ſame time, 
recovered that chearfulneſs which had 
been interrupted by this too tender ſub- 
jet. The countenances of all our friends 
had an air of gaiety, which broke out 
into decent mirthz while Amelia and I 
were, by far, the dulleſt part of the com- 
pany. They at laſt retired; when my 
good friend attending me to my cham- 
ber, and ſeating herſelf by me“ How 
is it with you, Felicia?” faid ſhe, ſmil- 


. © I muſt confeſs myſelf a ſad fool; 


in 
k 2 though no converſation could poſ- 
© ſibly be more engaging than that in 
© which we have ſpent the day, I have 
wiſhed a thouſand times for an oppor- 
tunity of being alone. Methought I 
wanted to indulge at leiſure my own 
thoughts; though, I can affure you, 
they were none of the moſt agreeable. 
My ſpirits have bcen ſtrangely op- 
as and, notwithſtanding my en- 
deavouring to join in the diſcourſe, I 
have been 8 moment at church re- 
ating after the parſon, and think- 
ing what a filly auk ward figure I ſhall 
make there to-morrow, Bleſs me ! 
what a coward am I grown! I hall 
certainly behave like a natural.'— 
O, never mind it,” replied I, with a 
malicious pleaſure, at finding her as 
weak as myſelf; depend upon it, I ſhall 
keep you in countenance.'—* I am fo 


* ternified at the ſolemnity of the cere- 


* 
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* mony, that I heartily wiſh it was over, 
I dreadit as ſomething mighty formi- 
© dable, and can hardly think oft with. 
* out trembling.— “ But ſuppole now, 
added I, * we ſhould take the pains to 
read it over together? Agreed, re. 
plied ſhe, running into my « eloſet, and 
returning immediately with my prayer. 
book: Come, let us begin, added ſhe, 
© it will be more familiar to us to- mor- 
row.“ Here we began, making our 
remarks as we proceeded. In ſhort, we 
read over the whole ceremonial with the 
utmoſt attention; which, as we lengthen. 
ed it out with abundance of comments, 
and little diſputes upon ſome particulars 
which we did not underſtand, took up 
a conſiderable time. 

Having now gratified our curioſity, 
we wiſhed each other a good night, and 
Amelia left me z but ſhe was hardly out 
of my room, when returning with a 
{mile on her countenance—* I am come, 
ſaid ſhe, / to aſk your conſent to let me 
© lie with you. I am perſuaded, that 
© we are neither of us in a diſpoſition to 
© give way to ſleep. The hours would 
0 * on very heavily, were we alone; 
let us then divert ourſelves as agreeably 
as we can. — With all my heart, m 
* dear,” ſaid I, extremely pleaſed wi 
her propoſal: we will indulge our re- 
* fleions with the greateſt freedom. 

Upon this we undreſſed, and went to 
bed. But I will not trouble your Jady. 
ſhip with the various topicks of our diſ- 
courſe ; it is ſufficient to ſay, that we 
talked till morning, when, ſhaking off 
the drowſineſs that then began inſenſibſy 
to ſteal upon us, we aroſe; but had bard- 
ly finiſhed the agreeable taſk of dreſſing 
each other, when ſomebody rapping 
ſoftly at the door, Amelia opened it, an 
our two lovers appeared. They faloted 
us with an air of tranſport; telling us, 
that as they had ſeen us at the window, 
they could not forbear coming to wiſh us 
joy on the arrival of this happy morg- 
ing. This, my dear, ſaid Lucius, 
© 1s the day from whence I ſhall date 
© the completion of my happineſs; 2 
day, that, I hope, we ſhall neither of 
© us _ think of without delight. O 
* my Felicia ! how happy are you go- 
C — to make mel Piicre he gent! 
prefled my hand, and gave me a look 
extremely tender, that I could not help 
ere impertinent thought, to 


ſhare in his t-anſport; I even returned 
the charming 2 and 1 
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hand, with a freedom I had never in- 
dulged before. * Sure, ſaid I, this 
« muſt be a happy union, where both 
ſo ardently with to promote each other's 
« felicity !“ O my dear l' cried he, in 
an extaſy, how ſhall I merit this ſweet 
« exceſs of goodneſs | 

Mellifont, I ſuppoſe, was entertain- 
ing Amelia in the ſame paſſionate ſtrain; 
but I was not at leiſure to attend either 
to their words or behaviour; however, 
I remember that they both looked ex- 
tremely pleaſed. We went down to 
breakfaſt; when Mr. Manly and my 
father joined with my aunt in the moſt 
affeftionate wiſhes for the continuance 
of our happineſs; at the ſame time let- 
ting us know that a coach was ready to 
carry us, as ſoon as we had drank our 
chocolate, to a ſmall village, at a few 
miles diſtance, where a clergyman waited 
to join our hands. 

At the mention of the coach and 
clergyman, my uneaſineſs returned. I 
trembled, as-if afraid of the awful cere- 
mony; while Mellifont, drawing the 
common prayer out of his pocket, which 
he had found in my room, and taken up 
unobſerved, increaſed my diſorder, by 
ſhewing my father in what place he found 
it open upon the table. This was a cir- 
cumſtance which created a deal of mirth 
among the old people; who, however, 
unanimouſly agreed that we could not 
have ſpent our time better, than in thus 
ſtudying the nature of thoſe engagements 
we were going to enter into: to which 
my aunt added—* Indeed, I think my 
* meceand my daughteroughtto be com- 
* mended, inſtead of being laughed at; 
for, as marriage is one of the moſt im- 
portant ſteps we can take in life; ſince 
* our happineſs, both in this and a fu- 
* ture ſtate, in a great meaſure depends 
© upon it; they could not, at this time, 
* have employed their thoughts on a 
more intereſting ſubject, than the 
* ſolemn promiſes by which they are go- 
ing to bind themſelves. 

Several other things were ſaid upon 
the ſame ſubject, which took up good 
part of the time we were at breakfaſt; 
and we were juſt ready to ſtep into the 
coach, when Mellifont, to my no ſmall 
latisfaction, propoſed our ſending for 
the clergyman to perform the ceremony 
here. Lucius caſting a glance at me, to 

I approved the motion, immediately 
his friend; and, though my 
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aunt diſapproved of it, as a thing un- 
cuſtomary in this part of the country, 
we had the happineſs to carry it againſt 
her, by my father's joining on our fide. 
"We, therefore, took our ſeats. again, 
and one of the coaches was ſent away 
for the reverend gentleman. _ 5 
I ſhall not attempt, my dear friend, 
to _ the chat that filled up this in- 
terval. I was in a very odd ſituation; 
but in leſs than two hours time, we were 
informed that the coach was returned, 
and ſoon after ſaw the divine enter the 
room, accompamed by Sophronia and 
Marilla, who had waited for us at church. 


The glaſs having gone once round, wg, 


aroſe, and went into a back parlour fac- 
ing the garden; I, trembling with fear, 
held by my father's arm, and Amelia by 
my aunt's; when cuſhions being brought 
in, the ſolemn ſervice began. But it 
would be impertinent for me minutely 
to deſcribe my behaviour on this oc- 
caſion, which, however, was not alto- 
gether ſo ridiculous as I expected; only 
this I muſt ſay, that I repeated the words, 
honour and x 4, as diſtinctly as the reit: 
nor did Amelia, any more than I, ſcru- 
ple to pronuunce thoſe formidable 
ſounds, My heart readily aſſented to 
every thing: my whole ſoul was loſt in 
devot:on, and every faculty of it em- 

ployed in the ſervice, 5 
You find, Madam, I am yow entered 
into the venerable ſtate of wedlock; but, 
whatever change I have undergone in 
my manner of life, I do myſelf the ho- 
nour to aſſure you, that J was never 
more, than I am at preſent, your lady- 

ſhip's ſincereſt friend, 

FELICIA MANLY. 


LETTER XXVI. 


DEAR MADAM, 


| OUR congratulations on our mar- 

riage are ſo very obliging, that 
I cannot defer my acknowledgments 
without deſerving the imputation of in- 
gratitude, a crime that my ſoul molt 
abhors; and therefore, as I am as ſen- 
ſible as poſſible of your goodnels, 1 em- 
brace this firſt £5 Kage of triling you 
ſo. O my frien 


do your praiſes give to the ſe ret ap- 
plauſe with which I regard mv happy 
choice! Lucius is, indeed, worthy of 
all you have ſaid in his favour; his mind 
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is truly noble, and all his ſoul as much 


the object of my admiration as my 


love. 

In my laſt, Madam, I broke off a 
little abruptly at the concluſion of that 
ſolemn ceremony which initiated me 
into a different claſs of mortals: but, 
as I have ſeveral things to relate, which, 
I flatter myſelf, may ſerve to amnſe and 
entertain you, I will now refume the 
thread of my ſtory. 

When all was over, my heart, which 
had hitherto been extremely oppreſſed, 
began to beat more freely. Lucius em- 
braced me, and, with eyes filled with a 
melting ſoftneſs, crted—* Now, my dear, 
© I may be fo happy as to call you my 
© wife. Dear name! may you never 
© think of it without plealure!' The 
reſt of the company embraced us in their 
turn; and paid us the grateful compli- 
ments which burſt from hearts ſtrug- 
gling under an exceſs of affection and 
tender joy. Nor did Lucins's father, 
who had given away Amelia, *appear 
leſs affected with our common happineſs 
than mine. In ſhort, every face glowed 
with ſatis faction, while they ſtrove to 
outdo each other in their careſſes and 
teſtimonies of regard. 

We now adjourned to another room, 
where a fide-board was ſet with wines 
and fruit; when my aunt inſiſted upon 
my drinking a glaſs to raiſe my ſpirits, 
which Amelia, after my example, com-, 
plied with. The clergyman, who 1s 
one of the moſt facetious gentlemen upon 
earth, told us abundance of agreeable 
ſtories, with ſo much humour, that he 
frequently ſet the whole r in a 
laugh; nor could Amelia and 1 forbear 


Joining in the general mirth. We in- 


ſenſibly returned to ourſelves; and, be- 
fore dinner, were able to bear a part in 
the converſation. The reverend divine 
filled his pipe, had a tankard of old 
October to himſelf, and, by his wit and 

ood temper, let us ſee that he did not 
think an innocent mirth at all incon- 


ſiſtent with the ſtricteſt prety. And it is 


worthy of obſervation, that, notwith- 


ſtanding the extraordinary gaiety of the 
gentlemen, not the leaſt word eſcaped 
them on this occaſion, that could of- 
fend the chaſteſt ear, Lucius and Mel- 
lifont were in high ſpirits; but our fa- 
thers appeared tranſported above them - 
ſelves; they had a peculiar ſatis faction 
in their looks, while every geſture and 
every glance expreſſed the glad heart of 


a fond parent, But theſe are things too 
delicate to be deſcribed. Sophroma and 
my aunt had much the ſame elevated 
joy, which, whenever they endeavoured 
to expreſs it, ſeemed too big for utter. 
ance. What adelightful circumſtance, 
to think that our happineſs is diffuſed, 
in ſo charming a manner, to thoſe who 
are moſt dear to us! 
Dinner being over, and the ſervants 
ordered to . my father preſented 
Lucius with the writings belonging to 
the greater part of his eſtate. * As J 
* have given you the perſon of my 
© daughter, and intruſted her future fe- 
6 * in your hands,“ faid he, with an 
air of open confidence, I make no 
* ſcruple of giving you the unlimited 
© poſſeſſion of what is leſs dear to me. 
© It would be an injury to you, my fon, 
© (for now I may have the pleaſure of 
* calling you by this affectiogate name) 
and ſhew me too little moved by your 
noble and generous ſeni1ments, ſhould 
I make you depend on my daughter 
for the enjoyment of any of the ele- 
gancies of life, I, therefore, with the 
greateſt ſatis faction, rely on your 
virtue and prudence to manage the 
eſtate, which, as the huſband of my 
Felicia, you bave a right to partake of, 
in ſuch a manner as to promote your 
mutual happineſs.— Dear Sir, ſaid 
Lucius, interrupting him, you are 
c pleaſed to oppreſs me with your good- 
* neſs; but, while Lwould expreſs m 
© grateful acknowledgments, I mu 
© beg you not to ſtraiten yourſelf, to 
© add © No, no, ' interrupted my 
father, in his turn, * you need not give 
« yourſelf any pain on my account. 'I 
have reſerved to myſelf an eaſy com- 
« petence, ſufficient to ſupport the cha- 
© rater I have always borne in life, and 
© to ſupply all the exigences incident 
to the decline of it. A parent, in my 
opinion, added he, ſmiling, * ſhould 
never be ſo profuſe of his wealth, as 
to deprive himſelf of the eopueigy of 
living as he pleaſes without the aſſiſt- 
© ance of his children; and, indeed, 
© none that deſerve this indulgence can 
© be pleaſed with ſeeing fuch a prepoſ- 
© terous, ſuch an unnatural dependence. 
© I conſider you both as my children, 
© your intereſts are now become inſe- 
© parablez and, therefore, I have ma 
© no reſerve for my daughter: the con- 
© vincing proofs I have received- of the 
6 greatneſs of your mind, make all ſuch 


6 precautions 
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1 pays unneceſſary. Nor will Fe- 
+ licia, I am perſuaded, be diſpleaſed 
© that I have given all to you. — Why 
« ſo, Sir? interpoſed I; © d6 you really 
« think it no mortification to refuſe me 
©. the pleaſure of doing juſtice to Mr. 
© Manly's merit, by giving him fo con 
© fiderable a proof of my regard, as it 
would be, to make him a preſent of 
62 fine jointure, as ſoon as I had it in 
my poſſeſſion? How many apreeable 
things might I have heard him ſay to 
© me on this occaſion! But, ſeriouſly 
added I, © I am altogether as well pleaſed 
«© as it is; and I aſſure you, you could 
© not have given me greater pleaſure 
© than you have now done.” 

The unexpected vivacity of this reply 
cauſed a general ſmile. Lucius bowed 
his bead, and ſeemed particularly pleaſed 
with itz indeed, he had reaſon to be fo. 
His looks ſhewed that he was charmed 
with my father's behaviour; for, thuugh 
he had been ſenſible that he really gain- 
ed nothing, by this inſtance of his con 
fidence, in his integrity and affection to 
me; yet, as it was an agreeable proof of 
the great ſhare he had of his efteem, it 
could not fail of giviug him the higheſt 


ſatis faction. We now joined in the 
_ warmeſt expreſſions of gratitude to this 


induigent parent; whilſt I, much leſs 
embarraſſed on this occaſion than this 
dear man, endeavoured to find terms ca- 
pable of expreſſing, in ſome meaſure, 
the fulneſs of his heart. 

My father put an end to our acknow- 
ledgments, by turning to my father-in- 
law, and making him a preſent, anſwer- 
able to the gooiineſs of his own diſ- 
poſition. It was a little eſtate of about 
two hundred a year, which is to return 
to us after his and Sophronia's deceaſe, 


and which they did not receive without 


thanking him with tears of gratitude; 
but in the moment when they ſeemed 
labouring under a ſurprize which ſtruck 
them dumb, and rendered them inca- 
— of expreſſing themſelves, Melli - 
ont, who had left us a few minutes be- 

returned, and, deſiring to know if 
we had done with buſineſs, introduced a 
band of muſick; and, by this means, 
prevented thoſe affecting acknowledg- 
ments, which, however agreeable, are 
always attended with ſome pain, The 
day was ſpent in innocent gaiety and 


mirth, and with that peculiar ſatisfac- 


von which the happy occaſion. was 


adapted to inſpire, amongſt the moſt iu | 


timate and cordial friends. 

The next morning, while we were at 
breaktait, my aunt told us, that ſhe ex- 
peRted a viſit from foine of the neigh. 
bunring gentlemen and ladies, o con- 
gratulate us on this happy union. Some 
* of them,” added ſhe, laughing, © as 
they affect to appear men of wit, will, 
I don't doubt, be fond of diſplayin 
it, in a manner that will not be very 
agreeable to the modeſty of either m 
niece or daughter; and, therefore, to 
ſave their bluſhes for the preſent, ſup- 
poſe they ſhould take an airing till din- 
ner? —“ J was juſt going to make the 
ſame propoſal, ſaid my father, though 
© from a different reaſon. The day is 
* excceding fins, and I ſhould be glad 
* of the pleaſure of Mr. Manly's com- 
© pany, without the fear of having our 
* converſation interrupted,” Lucius 
thanked him for the honour he did him; 
and the coach being ſoon ready, we ſtep- 
ped in, leaving Mellifont with Am ela, 
who promiſed to follow us; we having 
before let them know the road we pro- 
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poled to take. My father began the 


converſ.tion, by the moſt tender ex- 
preſſion of his affection. My dear Fe- 
licia,* ſaid he, bow great is my joy 
to ſee you lo happy 1 You are married 
to a man of icnle and probity; to a 
man, whom 1 thall love as a ſon, and 
eſteem as a worthy friend. I with you 
could both know how happy a father 
you have made me. — Dear Sir,” 
ſaid Lucius, I have not words to ex- 
preſs the leaſt part of that gratitude I 
fcel for your goodneſs. Your hap- 
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to increaſe it too. I love you, as the 
* are more than a father, you give me 
© happireſs,.* Here he took hold of my 
hand; and then looking again at my 
father“ O Sir, Ae 

full heart, let me thank you for this, 
© the deareſt of all your gifts! 


© You are very welcome, replied my 


father, with a ſmile; © I hope my daugh- 


ter will prove herſelf worthy of ſuch 


a huſband. May God bleſs you both! 
* You are now entered into a new ſcene 
© of life, the very different cares, the 
© different duties of which, require the 
© exerciſe of very different abilities. My 
dear Lucius, I approve your huma- 
© nity, that benevolence which will na- 
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pineſs, as it arifes from ours, ought 


tender father who gave me being. Vo 
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| 2 turally prompt you to pity and relieve “ ed from within, by the impulſes 

© the Ja eſed. — _ x Be affection, * generous and affected A. by 
4 amiable as it is, is one of the moſt * no wonder if he finds a diſiculty in 
| dangerous of all that the mind of man * ſaying 0. There are circumſtances, 
| js ſenſible to. There are faults which * in which a young man will find it ex- 
l © ariſe even from goodnets of heart, * tremely hard to pronounce this little 
$ faults attended with worſe conſe- 
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© quences than thoſe of cruelty and 
© brutal ill-nature. Pity has ruined 
© thouſands, men of the moſt refined 
© ſenſe, and of the greateſt abilities; and 
© when theſe are ruined, the ignorant 
* and the ill-natured, proud of an op- 
portunity of revenging the ſuperiority 
of their acquired endowments, are {ure 
to treat them with double contempr. 
And indeed, men of great humanity, 
though of the beſt ſenſe, frequently 
err in the plaineſt caſes; even where 
one, but a degree above a natural, 
wou'd not be deceived. This appears 
ſtrange, yet it is an obſervation con- 
firmed by daily experience. "Theſe 
are, frequently, not only the worſt 
oeconomiſts, bat they are drawn into 
the weakeſt and moſt childiſh engage: 
ments, where inevitable ruin is almoſt 
the natural conſequence. Yet the rea- 
ſon of this is, perhaps, not hard to 
diſcover. Thoſe perſons whoſe 
thoughts are taken up with refined 
ſpeculations, commonly know but 
little of the world; they may be verſed, 
indeed, in prudehtial maxims, but 
there will always be a vaſt difference 
between theſe and truths founded on 


nevolent diſpoſition, while conſcious of 
the integrity of his own heart, 1s leſs 
inclined to ſuſpicion than others of 
more contracted views; he loves to 
think well of mankind, and frequently 
thinks better of individuals than they 
deſerve. But when pity has taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the heart -pity, a paſſion ſo 
nearly allied to love, that, like it, it 
baniſhes from the mind every inju- 
rious idea it is almoſt incapable of ſu- 
ſpicion; it reflects not on poſſible con- 
ſequences; or, if theſe do ariſe in the 
mind, they paſs away unregarded, 
and make too flight an impreſſion to 


prove effectual. The man of huma- 


nity finds it much eaſter to act from 
— Tg than from reaſon; he is preſſed 
forwards by the impulſe of a lively 
imagination, filled with the advan- 
tages that will attend the diſtreſſed per- 
ſon on his compliance with his deſires; 
and therefore, when he is ſolicited from 
without, and, at the ſame time, prompt- 


monolyllablez and, in order to do it, 
when neceſſary, he will be obliged to 
practiſe a great deal of ſelf-denial; 
put it18 a mortification ſometimes ab- 
* ſolutely neceſſary. We have a kind 
© of proverb which adviſes us * to 
& think all men rogues, till we find 
* them honeſt.” . : 
Lucius fat all this while with his eyes 
fixed on my father in the utmoſt atten. 
tion; but being now unable 40 contain 
himſelf any longer, he cried out—* I 
dare ſay, Sir, the firſt perſon who made 
uſe of this proverb, was a diſhoneſt 


cion and diſtruſt! Can he be a friend 
to mankind? Can he have any com- 
8 his fellow- creatures, who 
ooks upon them as a neſt of vipers; 
* as villains, who only wait for an op- 
« portunity to rob or impoſe upon him?” 

No, ' cried my father, interrupting 
him in his turn, I did not mention 
* this proverb by way of approbation, 
© as you would ſoon have found, had 
* you luffered me to proceed; for though 
* it isa ſure way to prevent being im- 
* poſed upon, yet it is unjuſt, and con- 
ſequently criminal, It is a much more 
chriſtian diſpoſition, at leaſt} to believe 
every man haneſt, till we have reaſon 
to think him a villain: but, never- 
theleſs, if we know the world, we 
-ſhall ſee the neceſſity of uſing every 
proper precaution to ſecure ourſelves. 
Your benevolence, I allow, ought ts 


it ſhould be in ſuch acts as reaſon and 
prudence will warrant; 'a beneficence 
generous and diffuſive, and, at the 
tame time, conſiſtent with prudence 
and the rules of juſt ceconomy. Let 
me perſuade you to he cautious of ſign - 
ing your name. Learn boldly to re- 
fuſe what would be improper for you 
to grant; and, .having once refuſed, 


act contrary to your judgment. Ne- 
ver let your ſtewarl's accounts paſs 
unexamined, nor ſuffer him to diſtreſs 
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© yourſelf.” 
Here my father pauſed; when Lucius, 
thanking him for his advice, and the other 


coach, with Mellifont and Amelia, 415 


man himſelf. What a life of ſuſpi- 


ſhew itſelf in real acts of kindneſs, but 


let no importunity prevail upon you to 


a tenant without ſeeing the poor man 
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ing to the fide of ours, the converſation 
turned on indifferent ſubjects. It is 
now time to conclude this long letter; 
but I muſt firſt do myſelf the honour to 
aſſure your ladyſhip, that nothing but 
the pleaſure of your company can add 
to the felicity of your moſt affectionate 
friend, | 

"7 Felicia MANLY. 


LETTER XXVII 


PEAR MADAM, 
N my lait, if I am not miſtaken, I 
told you, that my aunt propoſed 
our taking an airing before dinner, to 
avoid the impertinence of ſome country 
tiemen, whom, it ſeems, ſhe had rea- 
ben to expect; as they had early in the 
morning ſent her word, tat they would 
do themſelves the honour of paying her 
a viſit, to congratulate Anelin and me 
on our happineis. Their perions, though 


not their characters, were unknown to 


me;z and though Amelia and her mother 
had cen them before, yet, as they had 
no acquaintance in the family, we all 
looke:! vpon this as an unwelcome in- 
trunon; which, on account of their birth 
and fortune, we were obliged to over- 
look ; and they, doubtleſs, imagined us 
very much honoured by a viſit which 
we would very gladly have diſpenſed 
witi, For my part, the very idea of 
being ohliged to bear with their imper- 
tinence gave 2 damp to my fatisfattion; 
and, upon my return, Fcould not help 
withing very heartily that my aunt might 
be mitaken; a wiſh that I the more rea- 


diy indulged, as I did not then know 


her reaſon for expecting them. But this 
was both vain and frnitleſs; for at ſome 
diſtance we could obſerve a number of 
ſpruce ſervants, in very rich liveries; 
and, upon our entering the court, our 
ears were ſaluted, or rather ſtunned, with 
a confuſed noiſe, which iſſued from the 
window of a room adjoining to the hall. 
One was ſinging, with-a loud, harſh, 
and diſagreeable voice; while two or 
three others, all talking at the ſame time, 
were engaged in a warm diſpute, each 
ſkeming deſirous to gain a victory rather 
by the ſtrength of, his lungs than of his 
arguments, and to ſtruggle to outvie 
reſt in noiſe, What a jargon was 
here! Had our ears been entertained 
with the diſmal thrum of the bladder 
and ſtring, or had we been welcomed 
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home by a concert of catcalls, I could 
not have formed an idea of a more dif. 
guſting entertainment, than I now ex- 
pected to receive from the company of 
thoſe country ſquires, be 

My father frowned,and Lucius ſeemed 
heartily vexed, but neither of them ſpoke 
a word: however, the coach no ſooner 
drove up to the door, than the revel-rout 
ceaſed; and the coach-door being opened, 
Lucius leaped out, and, preſenting his 
hand, helped me to alight, in ſpite of 
half,a dozen young rakes, who rudel 
eadeavoufed to puth before him, and 
of whom ſeemed deſirous of doing me 
this honour. I was next obliged to ſuf- 
fer a diſagreeable ſalute from each; which 
the laſt, being already half drank, ren- 
dered, if potljble, more diſtaſteful, by 
belching in my face: but it was a cere- 
mony I was forced to ſubmit to, and 

ood manners made me diſguiſe my re- 
ae while my father, being en- 
tirely unknown, ſtood by, with Lucius 
and my aunt, with the appearance of 
unconcerned ſpectators. 

This being performed,” with as ill a 
grace as poſſible, and a wretched compli. 
ment beſtowed upon me from each, they 
all ran, with the ſame familiar air, to 
the other coachz and Mellifont, having 
ſet his foot on the ground, to my no 
ſmall ſurprize, was ſurrounded by two or 
three of the moſt forward one of which, 
ſhaking him by the hand, cried Damn 
© ye, ye ſtrong-back'd dog, I wiſh you 
© joy!' Nor were the compliments of 
the others much more polite; they won- 
dered where the devil he had been, but 
could never dream that he had been 
poaching. Amelia having, after my 
example, gone through the nauſeous ce- 
remonial, we all went in together: but, 
as we were paſſing through the hall, I 
obſerved one of the moſt diſagreeable 
wretches I ever beheld; a tall, lean, raw, 
lank, ugly fellow, with a long face and 
hollow eyes, drefſed in a green frock 
and laced wailtcoatz who, ſwinging his 
arms, ran to Mellifont, and giving him 
a luſty blow on the ſhoulder, and at the 
ſame time ſeizing faſt hold of a button, 


_ cried—* Is that grave ſon of a biteh he? 


nodding at Lucius; and then added he— 
© Zoons! I have a good mind to make 
© him a cuckold—damn me if I have 
* not!* | Though he ſpoke pretty low, 
Lucius overheard him; and, letting go 
my hand, ſtepped up to him, and imme- 
diately ſeizing hold of his noſe, which 
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was none of the ſhorteſt, led him to me, 
and inſiſted upon his aſking my pardon, 
which he did without heſitation; whiltt 
I, trembling with fear, readily gave him 
abſolution; when, beſtowing a hearty 
curſe upon Lucius, and writhing his face 
into ſeveral ugly . ſuppoſe 
to bring his noſe into due form, he turned, 


with a filly grin, to his companions, 


and, with. a ſheepiſh air of * 
ſantry, endeavoured to laugh it off as a 
joke; though he ſaid it was a curſed 
2 joke, and he hardly knew whe- 
ther it was in jeſt or earneſt, 

You can hardly conceive, Madam, 
the terror I was in; for I immediately 
dreaded, that the reſentment of all his 
companions would fall upon Lucius, 
whom I, therefore, apprehended to be 
in danger: but I was in a moment re- 


lieved from my fears; for, to my no 


ſmall ſurprize and ſatis faction, they all 
ſet vp a loud langh, and, clapping their 
hands, capered about the hall with an 
air of triumphant ſatisfa&ion; and my 
father, who had at firſt put his hand to 
his ſword, drew it back with a ſmile. 
Nothing now was heard but applauſes 
on Lucius, who was regarded as a hero; 
and the repetition of I—I—I—, from 
two or three, running about, and mi- 
micking the look, geſture, and ſnuffle of 
their companion, while Lucius led him 
by the noſe; a kind of wit, which, as it 
Was perfectly agreeable to their talents, 
ſcemed to give them the higheſt delight. 
As ſoon as they were conducted to 
another room, we ſtepped into the par- 
lour, which they had left upon our return. 
home, the floor of which was pretty well 
ttrewed with broken glaſſes; when my 


father obſerved to Lucius, that if thele 


were his friend's companions, he could 
not help forming a very bad opinion 


both of his taſte and morals, Whether 


Lucius would have vindicated Mellifont 
or not, I cannot tell; for my father had 
no ſooner made this remark, than he 
himſelf entered the room, and advancing 
to Amelia, who had ſtaid with us—“ I 
© have left, ſaid he, this ſtupid rabble 
of haronets and {quires to themſelves; 
© a parcel of familiar puppies! who, be- 
© cauſe I had ſome time ago the misfor- 
© tune to blunder into their company, 
© muſt pretend to rank me in the num- 
© ber of their acquaintance, and, as 
ſuch, to 
* who are they? what are they?” cried 


wy father, with à peeviſh haſtineſs chat 


* 


y me this viſit.— Pray, 
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ſtrongly 174 his diſlike. T 
are, Sir, ſaid he, * gentlemen of diffe. 
rent diſpoſitions, united together only 
by a common taſte for a favourite di- 
verſion. Some of them are fond of 
the cockpit, others are fox-hunters, 
but all of them keep running horſes; 
and poſitively, by the ruſticity of their 
behaviour, one would imagine that 
they had their education in the ſtable; 
and indeed, for aught I know, the 
room may be the better gentleman, 
But, as they have moſt of them ve 
conſiderable eſtates, they imagine that 
they have a licence to trouble whom 
they pleaſe with their impertinence, 
The ladies, I expect, will have a ter- 
rible entertainment at dinner." I 
am afraid ſo, ſaid Amelia, and I 
heartily wiſh them gone."—— If we 
could bur ſhut our ears as eaſily as our 
eyes, cried I, © I ſhould eſteem it now 
an happiueſs.— Gentlemen, ſquires, 
© baronets!* ſaid my. father, with a 
ineer ; * fools; blockheads, ignorant, 
© {tupidraſcals! they know no higher fa. 
© ti K ion than ahorſe- laugh. — Well, 
well, returned Mellifont, very gravely, 
but you muſt not form an idea of our 
country gentlemen from theſe; many 
of whom would be aſbamed of being 
ſeen in their company, as I aſſure you 
I am. There are amongſt us men of 
ſenſe, agreeable companions, and here 
and there is ſcattered a man of hu- 
manity.* 
T his converſation was interrupted by 
our being informed that dinner was 
ready; on which we went to the — 
room, and, after making au apology for 
our abſence, took our ſeats at the table. 
Horſes were the ſubje& we found 
them vpon when we entered the room, 
and this topick laſted all the time we 
were at dinner; nay, ſo ſtrictly did they 
adhere to- it, that their very jeſts had 2 
ſmack of the groom, mingled with an 
indecency the moſt ſhocking and diſ- 
taſteful, - and too coarſe and indelicate 
even to deſerye the name of a double en- 
tendre. Amelia and I were toaſted un- 
der the name of pretty fillies; which no 
ſooner went round, than one drank 
health to the riders; and thigwproduced 
a loud laugh of applauſe, and, in the 
courſe of going round, picked up an. ad- 
ditional piece of obſcenity from every 
oue of theſe gentlemen, who, emulous of 
exceeding in this way, conſtantly. pro- 
duced a freſh laugh, and.a ſtare in gur 


faces. 
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Amelia and I were in a ſitu- 
ation worthy of pityz we bluſhed, 
hung down our heads, and (IL. g 
for myſelf) I was ready to fink with 


ſhame. At laſt, ſomebody aſked Lu- 
cius if I was a good pacer. Aye, 


« damme! and needs neither whip nor 


ſpur, ' cried another. All eyes were 


again fixed on me; and thus the ſup- 
poſed wit was bandied about, collecting 


freſh mixe from every kick. But when- 


ever the man who had given us the af- 
front in the hall began to ſpeak, for he 
ſeemed very deſirous of adding his quota, 
Mellifont ſtopped tum thort, by ſnuf- 
fling out, © I—I—I—, and giving him 
a hint, that af he had not yet enough, 
de would lead him another turn. This 
kept him Gent, and afforded us ſome 
ſmall relief, | £5 5% 

At laſt ſomethiag was ſaid, which I 
had the happineſs not to underſtand; it 
was addrefied to Mellifont, and was 
ſomething about jumping— no, leaping 
was the word: but it ſeems at was very 
groſs; for Lucius; who bad ſeveral times 
before began to ſpeak, but was inter- 
rupted and borne down by ſome ſtupid 
ribaldry, ſeemed now reſolved to break 
— all oppoſition; and therefore, 
raiſing his voice louder than common 
* Pray, gentlemen, faid he, what 
© have thele ladies done, that they ſhould 
de ſhocked with ſuch poor, wretched 


© obſcenity ? Is there any merit in put- 


© ting a lady to the bluſh? It is cow- 
* ardly, mean, and ſcandalous; below 
© the dignity of a gentleman. A gen- 
* tleman! did I ſay? — below the dig- 
© nity of a man!“ Cowardly !* cried 
one of the moſt forward, interrupting 
him, with a haughty air, and 2 
ſteady look, pray who do you c 
* coward? Faith, I won't be led by the 
* noſe.— 'Yes, cowardly H cried Lu- 
dus, raiſing his voice ſtill higher, and 
ſpeaking with equal ſternneſs; * aye, 
* cowardly ! Cowardly1* echbed my 
father and Mellifont, at the fame time. 
© Irepeat it again, continued Lucius, 
with a firmneſs. and reſolution that 
charmed mez ** is 282 on 2 
on 3 is affronting the ladies 
in the tendlereſt part; and, however au- 
* thorized by brutal cuſtom on theſe oc - 
* cafions, it is an inſult on nature—the 
* moſt barbarous infult, thus to diſco- 
lour the cheek of conſcious innocence.” 


Ton; cried a youth of about eigh- 


n, who ſeemed, by his ignorance and 


you that: 


| 
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his dialect, never to have been 
miles from home, * he weant ler us be 
« witty; I'll be curſt if ever I was fo 
* witty in aw my life. The women 
* ſhould no' be ſheamfac'd; it is time 
* that was o'er, or the devil's in't. 1 
ha ſaĩd more behauf before my own 
mother at wom, and ſhu loff'd as thof 
mu would 'ha* be < Witty ! 
cried my father, interrupting him, with 
a ſnger; * let us ſee that you have com- 
mon ſenſe, young man, before you af- 
© feft to be witty.'——* Common ſenſe l 
ſaid Mellifont, with a fatirical 2 
ew 


Common Senſe is 4 lady that very 


© here re vainted with, I can tell 
y, Common Senſe is no 
© common woman; and therefore ſhe is - 
© as much ſhunned by theſe, as a com- 
* mon woman by a man who has any 
* ſenſe at all. Aud as tomy Lady De- 
* cency, they don't even know her when 
they ſee her; if they did, it might be 
©, poſſible to make them bluſh,” Me)- 
tom had laid _— his knife and fork 
at t inning of this ſpeech; and now, 
leaning back . his hate, pad holding 
up his hands in a ſupplicating poſture, 
he immediately added, with an arch 
look, that had a mture of the ſerious 
and comical | "t 


& Hail Deceney! celeftial maid! . 

« Deſcend from heav n to beauty's aid,“ 

And blaſt the wretch that's not afraid 
To affront thee,? 


7 


The humorous manner of bis intra. 
ducing the two firſt lines from Swift, 
and his adding the laſt, without the leait 


| heſitation, gave vs an agreeable ſurprize, 


ayd made my father and Lucius ſmile, 
for the firſt time fince they had been at 
table. And indeed, their obſtinately 
refuſing to drink all the toaſts propoted 
by theſe rakes, and their vindicating our 
refuſal, had kept them in a conſtant 
ſquabble, whilſt Mellifont was ſure to 
regulate himſelf according to their mo- 
tions. Theſe gentlemen, iptimidated, 
affronted, or ſtruck with ſome ſenſe pf 
ſhame, continued pretty ſilent for ſame 
time; and then reſuming their favaurite 


' ſubje& of race-horſes, to our no ſmall 
ſatisfaction, drank to cach qther, and 


let us alone. 
At laſt this hateful meal was over, 


and I protelt I would nat go through 


the ſame mortifications for any con 
rations, My _ was than in a very 


tenden 


— 


* 


bought an eſtate at ſome miles 7 
with a manſion-houſe, which, by 


+ 


tender ſituation, eaſily ſhocked, and ex- 
tremely ſuſceptible of pain. How bar- 
barous, how cruel, how inhuman, then 
was it, thus to blaſt the joy'of innocence | 
rudely to tear the veil that hides thoſe 


rites that modeſt decency would conceal, 


but which neither God, nor reaſon, 
condemn! with brutal inſolence to tram - 
le on the ſnowy robes of baſhful chaſ- 
ity! How impudent to ſtare us into 
confuſion, and to add a triumph to the 
affront by a ridiculous laugh! I am 
ſhocked at the recolle&ion of this ſcene; 
and therefore muſt conclude with aſ- 
ſuring you, that I am your ladyſhip's 

molt ſincere and affectionate friend, 
Felicia Maxpr. 


LETTER XXVIIl, 


FTE R ſo long a ſilence, Madam, 
you may juſtly wonder that I have 
the aſſurance io confeſs that I am ill 
alive; but however aſhamed I am of my 
negligence, I have neither the complai- 
ſance nor the reſolution to leave the 
world out of a punttilio of gopd- breed- 
ing, eſpecially as I am in per fett health 
and fo happy in my prefent ſituation, 
that I can, without the leaſt pain, think 
of deferring, for many years, a viſit to 
the heavenly regions, ou tell me I 
have loſt, in the wife, the affe&ion I 
owe to the friend; and I will not deny 
our having, in appearance, ſome rea- 
for this heavy charge; but as I hate 
apologies, I will not take the trouble to 
juſtify myſelf, though I would have you 
think my negligence owing to the dif- 
ferent turn of my affairs, to my ins o- 
lence, ſtupidity, or whatever elſe you 
leaſe, rather than to a want of that af- 
tection which I ſhall ever feel for you. 
Three months ago, I gave you an 


account of our 2 and I have 
k 


now to add, that, in order to put an 
end to thole ceremonious viſſts, which 


at laſt began to grow extremely fatiguing, 


we found ourlelves under a neceflity 
of leaving my aunt's ſooner than we 
had intended; Mr. Manly, therefore, 


is 
direction, was repaired and furniſhed 
'with all "poſſible diligence. We re- 
moved hither about two months after 


1 ſent you my laſt, and, at the fame 
dime, M 


ellifont carried his bride to his 


beam, glittering throy 


leafy materials, and 
the extremĩty of the garden, are boun 

by ſeyeral fine alcoyts, the paiprings of 
Which, though injured by time, have 3 
very agreeable effect. In ſome of the 
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own eſtate, We frequently fee each 
other, and enjoy all that ſatis faction 
from theſe viſns which the moſt inti. 
mate friendſhip can afford us. Not the 
leaſt reſerve ſubſiſts between us; a per. 


fot ſympathy in each other's happineſs 


makes us ſuch ſtrangers to ceremony, 


that ve have nothing to do but to con. 


ſult our own ipclinations, 10 render us 
agreeable to each other. Our houſe isa 
very neat building, yet fo plain a one, 
that it would be trifling too much with 
your patience to give a deſcription of 
it. The ſituation is indeed charming, 
being ſurrounded with woods and'groves, 
which on the one fide muſt, in the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, appear extremely delight. 
ful, as the other does fo now, though 
in the midſt of froft and ſnow. Ther: 
will be the triumph of nature; here is 
the boaft of art; there that uncultivated 
wildneſs, which pleaſes without method 
and withaut deſign, charming moſt 
where the eaſy confuſion, and agreeable 
diſorder, render art ſuperfluous, and la- 
our vain; bere all the ornaments that 
art, in deſpight of nature, can beſtow, 
In the front is a tall and ſtately wood, 


- compoſed of oaks venerable with age, 


with no other apening but a large area, 
and a vilta, which —— . from 
the centre of the building to a conſide- 
rable diſtance, Here the intermingled 
branches muſt, T fancy, in the ſummer 
ſeaſon, caſt a ſhade, varied with all the 
degrees of light, from the bright fun; 
the boughs, 
to the duſky gloom of ſober twilight. 
Behind the main building is a garden 
of conſiderable extent; which, even in 
this ſeaſon of the year, has it's beauties. 
To take no notice of the parterre, which 
lies next the houſe, the hedges, which 
are on each fide the principal walks, 
are formed of ever-greens, reſembling 
walls, adorned, at proper diſtances 
with pilaſters, which, with eternal 
verdure, branch into all the decorations 


of architecture. In the midſt of each 


walk, along an opening, on either hand, 
the eye is carried through à number 0 
triumphal arches, campoſed of the fame 

which, leading te 


ſquares compoſed by theſe walks, abe 
—— 4 othery groves of fruit- 
trees, and in others Enots of foes 


- 
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bf various forms, which, in the ſeaſon 
for theſe fragrant ornaments, muſt, I 
fancy, be vaſtly delightful, In the 
middle * the garden, where all the 
incipal avenues meet, upon à pretty 
igh — is a ſummer-houſe, the 
windows of which, as well as the walls, 
are ſo covered with ever · greens, that the 
faint obſtructed light ſpreads a gloom 
perfectly ſoothingy while the cluſters of 
ſhining berries half covered with ſnow, 
hanging againſt the glaſs, with froſted 
jeaves of intermingled filver and green, 
ſeem to give the lye to the ſeaſon, and 
to join in one view Chriſtmas and 
Autumn. At the entrance is a guard 
of giants, with their maſly clubs reſting 
on the ground; harmleſs montters! that 
| can view without the leaſt trembling; 
'Tis true, they themſelves appear in 
ſome diſorder, for want of pruning ; 
their heads and bodies are covered with 
a number of luxuriant branches, and 
even their fingers are grown near halt a 
yard beyond the juit proportion that 
ought to be allowed them. | | 
Autumn was far ſpent before Lucius 
and I, attended. by my father, went to 
take a view of our new habitation. I 
fancied myſelf in fairy land; and could 
not help expreſſing my ſurprize, that 
while the winds, on one fide the houſe, 
ſcattered in wavy curls the ruſſet leaves, 
which, with every blatt, fell from the 
half-naked groves; on the other, they 
were cloathed with lively verdure, and 
kill appeared ſmiling in their gayeſt 
brerics, | 
"Tis true, there is ſomething diſagree- 
ably formal in the ſtudied regularity 
that reigns here: ſta obeliſks, and 
wiumphal arches, are auk wardl 
mimicked, in box and yew ; but ſti 
they find work for fome labouring hands, 
who might otherwiſe want the means of 
ſubſiſtence z and, for this reaſon, Lu- 
cus may poſſibly continue them in their 
preſent ſituation, with only a few alte · 
rations, in order to render the whole 
more eaſy, free, und natural. Beſides, 
33 the houſe and gardens are in the midſt 
of 2 wood, this ſpot, even in the ſum- 
mer fraſon, will bly ſet off the 
wildneſs of the proſpect, and, by a pleaſ- 
PA contraſt, heighten the variegated 


In this peaceful rep̃rement, Madam, we 

\ joy a tranquillity unknown to courts. 
ur paſſions, which, before this union, 
were high-raiſed, and too tenderly ardent 


in the family, but 


to be unmixed with pain; ndw* geatly 
ſoothed, ſink into à delightful repoſe, 
The diffidence, the flutter of heart, 
is gone, and exchanged for the calmer 
ſweets. of an endearing frietidſhip: We 
bave now the ſatisfaction of — dur 
time in the proper employment of reas 
ſonable and immortal beings. No way - 
ward humours interrupt our peace j ho 
lite jars fret the tender cord of ſweet 
contentand mutual complacency, which, 
when once broken, is ſo difficult to join 

in. 

; Religion, which, to others, is a 
ſource of the moſt gloomy reflect ions, ia 
to us an inexhaviitible — of rational 
and ſublime delight. We daily addreſs 
the ſupreme and ſovereign Good, as our 
father, our friend, and bene factor; w 
admire the wiſdom, the wonderous fx. 
that ſhines in all his works: we adore 
his goodneſs, and pour forth our grati- 
tude in humble praiſe. What tranſ 
can equal that oſ gratitude! what delight 
be comparable to that of a thankful 


heart! If you call this enthuſiaſm, it is, 


at leaft, an enthuſiaſm the moſt. noble 
and refined, juſtified by the cooleſt dic» 
tates of reaſon, and neceſlary to render 
human happineſs compleat, | 
Our minds have hitherto been calm 
and unruffled. My ſiſter Marilla is my 
conſtant companion: I have prevai 
with her to ſtay r 1— a; pod 
we [| a part o > day together, 
ev row — in the ſummer-houſe, 
which Lucius bas furniſhed with the 
moſt valuable ornament, a fine collec» 
tion of books; or in paying or receiving 
viſits, among a few fele} friends, 
Hither we ſometimes all three repair; 
and, with intermingled chat and reading, 
find fubjeRs ever new and entertaining. 
Great part of my time is taken*up with 
the management of my family, or in 
working at my needle. Your ladyſhip 


ſees what a domeſtick animal I am 


grown: but while theſe amuſements give 
an alacrity to my ſpirits, by diveruſy- 
ing my ſatisfactions, I ſhall have 1 
teſt reaſon to be pleaſed with them 
— you ſmile at the meanneſs of 
my taſte, I find a real happineſs ariſing, 
even from theſe low employments, ſince 
they not only preſerve peace and 
ive a greater reliſh 
to the ſuperior pleaſures of which I am 
ſenſible, when, — my mind, I 
2 the converſation of my Ar 
to the vapours, % u is „% 
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long ſince I have felt thoſe modiſh diſ- 
orders, that I ſcarcely know what the 
mean; ſo that not the roſy milk-maid, 
' happy in her humble” obſcurity, that 
ſmgs or laughs from morn till evening, 
ean he lefs troubled with the ſpleen 
than I, ; * 

I have nothing more to add, but that 
I am yours, &c. | | 
irs. FgeLicia MANLY. 
11 uit; TS HOT 
LETTER XXIX. 
* DEAR MADAM, | | 
HOUGH it is impoſſible I 
g ſnould receive an anſwer to my 
laſt, you having yet ſcarcely read it, I 
write now to let you ſee that Ican com- 
mit, upon occaſion, an act of ſuperero- 
gation. Add this to my former neglect, 
and try if it won't, in ſome meaſure, 
make the balance even 

Two or three days after our arrival 
here, my father returned to London. We 
were no pretty well ſettled; for thoſe 
workmen who had been employed in 
making the neceſſary repairs, being diſ- 
charged, every thing was ſoon reduced 
into proper order, Mellifont, Amelia, 
and my ſiſter Marilla, were preſent, 
when my father, in the moſt tender man- 
ner, took his leave. We had all re- 
ſolved to accompany him ſome miles on 
the road, but he poſitively refuſed to ſuf- 
fer it,” alledging that this would only 
prolong the uneaſineſs of parting: we 
were, therefore, . to ſubmit; and 
being mounted on horſeback, (tor he had 
before made us a preſent of his coach) 
attended by a ſervant, was ſoon out of 
ſight. We returned into the hall, and 
ſtood for ſome time, in a thoughtful 
poſture, without ſpeaking a word; when 
at laſt Mellifont, aſſuming an air of 
chearfulneſs, cried out.“ Come, come, 
© what do we ſtand here for? We mutt 
© divert this penſive humour; ſuppole 
s we take a turn in the garden? This 
motion was immediately complied with, 
and the uneaſy gloom inſenſibly diſ- 
perſed; but the weather being pretty 
| wing I ordered a fire to be made in the 
ſummer-houſe, to which we retired. 
Having taken our places, Marilla ſaid 
with a ſmile—* I was one day laſt week 
© to viſit Miſs Powers, anelderly maiden 
© Jady of great prudence, and the daugh- 
© ter of a deceaſed clergyman; who, 


3 though ſhe has buta ſinall fortune, finds 
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the means, by the help of the greateſt 
* cxconomy, to make a pretty genteel 
appearance. When I knocked at the 
© door, I was tald ſhe was not at home; 
but as ſhe was expected every moment, 
I vas deſired to walk in; and, indeed, 
© I had hardly fat down when ſhe en- 
© tered the room, with her hands covered 
* with dirt, and one of them ſtained 
© with blood. I aroſe, and, with a 
* good deal of concern, enquired what 
* was the matter,-* O, nothing,” 
* cried ſhe: ** I have fallen down, but 
I have only hurt my hand; it was a 
*« mercy I did not daub my new gown.” 
It was impoſſible: for me to forbear 
* ſmiling at this anſwer; I defired ſhe 
* would explain herſelf, and aſked her 
© if ſhe thought the Almighty could be 
* ſuppoſed to concern himſelf in an af- 
* fair of ſuch trifling moment as a few 
* yards of ſilk, which, though it had 
© beenſoiled, would (till anſwer all the 
* ends of dreſs, though not of vanity, 
She was ve _—_ diſpleaſed at this 
anſwer; and, therefore, all the while 
ſhe was cleaning herſelf, and preparing 
a plaiſter for her hand, warmly juſti- 
fied the propriety of the expreſſion ; 
alledging that nothing was too mean 
to fall under the inſpection of the 
ſupreme Governor of the world, I 
ee this argument ſo concluſive, 
that I was quite at a loſs for a reply; 
and, therefore, introduced a different 
ſubject. But I have ſince recollected 
an obſervation of yours, brother, that, 
among ſuperficial thinkers, it is no 
uncommon thing to find an injudi- 
ciqus application of the moſt important 
truths, when it is wade to — 
their own weak prejudices, to caſes 
in themſelves of no importance. 
This ſhort ſtory gave riſe to — 
long converſation. Lucius began wit 
obſerving, that particular circumſtances 
will make ſome perſons look upon an 
inconſderable pain as a trifle, when 
compared to the loſs of what can only 
ſerve to flatter the imagination, and the 
more ſo, in proportion to the difficulty 
of procuring theſe gratifications. This, 
faid he, is a common cale; but if it 
© be proper to call the preſerving a gown 
unſullied a mercy, or a favour from 
© Heaven, it muſt be equally ſo to make 
* this' a petition in prayer: yet, if a 
© lady was to be overheard.at her devo- 
© tions, crying“ Lord preſerve my 
«6 beſt gown and petticoat * 


— 
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« and dirt!” the abſurdity would be faid Marilla, * that the Deity iventicely. 
t ſoglaring, that nobody edu}d' avoid *' unconcerned about the temporal hap- 
taking notice of it. One who has a * pineſs or miſery of individuals? For 
«< competency, prays for wealth another, my part, I think this would be going 
that he may obtain the Honour for * alittle too far.” N A 
Lucius pauſed 'a moment, and then 
ſaid, he had hitherto only endeavoured 
to expole a falſe notion of Providence. 
and that kid of ſuperſtition, which 
makes ſome men, Who deem them- 
what are the petitions for the continu- felves thy peculiar favourites of Heaven, 


ance of theſe, when none but thein- reſolve events'the moſt trivial, in com- 
ſelves receive the leaſt benefit from pariſon with the important concerns 


£ 

« 'whichy he is ſoliciting: but what is 
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£ 

* 

0 
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them, but praying that the gown, or of human life, into ſignal bleſſings and 
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c 

« 

« 


this, abſtraed from the moral uſe of 
wealth and honour, which few ſeem 
to regard, more than praying for a 
new head-drefs or a new gown? Or 


petticoat, may remain unſullied? A deliveraiices. '' A man of this turn 
gentleman who has a coach and pair, knows that 3 is a duty, and 

is ambitious of being drawn by fix affects to diſcharge it very minutely; 

horſes; and, only with this view, ſol- but never _— that the ſuper- 

licits for 4 place, to enable him to intending-care of Providence is exer- 

accompliſh it: now, where is the dif- ciſed over a Whole univerſe, and, with 

ference between praying that he may regard to him, only as a part of that 
obtain this place, and praying that, wholez his gratitude, which ſheuld 
inſtead of a coach and two, he may be always warm, and lively, lies dor- 
ride in a coach and fix? If a pretty mant, till ſome | circumſtance of his 
* milkmaid ſhould pray for money to own life, no matter how 8 in 

buy a new top-knot, would her peti- itſelf, provided it powerfully ſtrikes 

| © tion be more ridiculous? '. is paſſions, calls it forth to exerciſe: 
© Men are carried away by falſe ap- he can then prove to you how much 
« pearances, and enamoured with the above his neighbours he is the object 
« dazzling ſhew of ſome glittering trifle. of the Divine favour, and how juſtly 
© Providence, they flatter themſelves, his pious acknowledgments render 

is employed on their behalf, and the him lo, | | 

God of nature engaged in procuring They then entered more largely into 
© the empty, the pernicious bauble. the conhderation of a particular Provi- 
The miſer unjuſtly ſeizes the laſt re- dence; and, as I have recited their, 
© mains of an unfortunate, helpleſs fa- obſervations hitherto, I think T may ag 
© mily, expoſes them to want and beg- well endeavour to give you'the ſubſtance 
gary, and adds the fruits of extortion of the reſt. But, dear Madam, you muſt, 
to his uſeleſs ſtore, and cries, with his excuſe me if I fail in the performance: it 
© hollow eyes lifted up to heaven, It is a talk ſomewhat above my abilities; 
is a mercy that he was not too late and, as I ſhall be forced to abridge a 
d ſave his money? Might not the very long diſpute, which met with vari- 
© leſs guilty debauchte go to the ſtews, ous interruptions, J am ſenſible it will 
* and, with equal propriety, ſay, It want all thoſe natural graces in the repe- 
is a mercy that he found his favourite tition which gave life and fpirit to the 
* girl at home! Yet what horrid converſation. | 
* profanation! Can any thing be more Mellifont obſerved, as the world is 
* ſuperſtitious, more 1 and ab- a great machine, governed by fixed 
* furd? Unconſcious of the final reſalt mechanical laws, it is moſt reaſonable 
* of things, While Heaven is affronted, to ſuppole, that man, as à free ayent, 
they are delighted with the gratifica- is entirely left to the free exerciſe of his 
tion of their favourite vices: but how natural abilities, and to all the conſe- 
* vain, how deluſive, the joy! They . quences reſulting from it; for it is ab- 
* miſtook for happinets, what was reall y ford to imagine, that a Being of infinite 
© the cauſe of the ſharpeſt anguiſh. The fagacity. ſhould form a world in ſo 
+ * miſer, as he carries home his gold, is bungling a manner, as io make any 
*. robbed of all his dear recovered trea- — * at all neceſſary afterwards; 
ure; while the debauchee is expiring much more to ſuppoſe it ſo imperfett, 
* with a loathſome diſeaſe. as to ſtand in need of continval botch- 

ut do you infer from this, bro:her,* ing and mending. A man makes, a 
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idea of this grand piece of mechaniſm; 
but this watch, though it may be per- 
fect in it's k ind, yet, as it wants fre- 
quent winding up, and eſpecially as it 
calls for repeated repairs, is a piece of 
workmanſhip unworthy the {kill of an 
almghty Artificer,” 

« Excuſe me, 


ſition -that will never, be granted. I 
readily allow, that the ttdpendous 
fabrick of this earth, and all the un- 
numbered worlds that fill the vaſt im- 
menſity of ſpace, move, in their ſeveral 
orbits, by the moſt perfect laws; but, 
does it follow from hence, that the 
whole is only a grand piece of clock- 
work, which, being ſet a going, will 
move ſeveral thouſand years belore it 
be run down? Gravitation, by which 
all bodies have a tendency' to each 
other, according to the ſtricteſt en- 

uiry, is one of thoſe qualities which 
do not eſſentially reſide in matter, con- 
lequently, it can be no part of the 
machine. Your watch, then, has not 


only loſt it's ſpring, but the pivots are 


dropped from every wheel, and the 
whole become a heap of confuſion ; 
nay, the very wheels themſelves have 
loſt their form, and the metal of which 
they are compoſed is crumbled into 
infinite minute particles, 


ſearch - the moſt curious enquiries, 
can be reſolved into nothing but the 
immediate hand of Omnipotence, which 
lecks together the infinitely ſmall par- 
ticles ot ſolids, impels and gives mo- 
tion to the heavenly bodies, adds freſh 


fuel ro the ſun, and whirls round it 


this ponderous maſs of earth and ſea, 
in a conſtant rotation of days and ſea - 
ſons. Hence ariſes a general Provi- 
dence, which, preſiding over all na- 
ture, gives fertility to the soil, raiſes 
the ſap in vegetables, bloſſoms in the 
trees, and glows in eve: y flower. 

© Ir is very apparent, that thunder 
and lightning, fuoſkine and rain, and, 
in tome meaſure, the various degrees 
of heat and cold, are not under the 
ſame regulations as the diurnal 
and annual changes; ſince ſome of 
them are fo ſar from being periodical, 
that they have no relation to time and 
place, but are, with rele to us, ab- 


ſolotely uncertain and pi e 
on ſoine of theſe dei end the fu 


. 


Mellifont,” replied Lu- 


| ciusz * you are going on with a ſuppo- 


ravitation, which evades the 
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Hatch, by which I would illaſtrate my * fſiſtence, the ſupport, and very bein 


of the whole animal and vegeta 
world, ah 
Here is another inſtance, and in this 
there is room ſor the exertion. both 
of a general and particular Proyidence; 
an inſtance, which you, Sir, would 
have found ſome difficulty in reducing 
to a ſcheme wholly mechanical. The 
earth is parched up with drought, the 
air is more and more rarified, and, 
conſequently, by it's tenuity, more 
unfit to raiſe to a due height, and ſup- 
port thoſe miſts from the ſea and 
rivers, which are neceſſary to form 
the refreſhing rain. Who is it. that 
diretts the clouds to thicken in the 
heavens, to fall in cool, refreſhing 
ſhowers, and, before it be too late, at 
once to rejoice the earth and bleſs 
mankind? If this dry ſeaſon laſted 
one month, why might it not have 
laſted two, fix, or twelve, till man 
uite deſtroyed, 
and whole regions faid in ruins ? 
Again, the rain falls, the moiſt and 
ſpungy air ſtill colleQs, and fill pours 
in a ſettled ſtream and there is greater 
reaſon to believe that it will rain to- 
morrow than there was yeſterday that 
it will rain to-day; and while it con- 
tinues the probability is ſtill on the fide 
of it's gee go continuance. Did not the 
Parent of mankind interpoſe, the all- 
enlivening ſun might for ever hide his 
cheering beams, and we might be 
cm ſed with a cloudy ſky, while joy 
would be for ever baniſhed, and ſced- 
time and hat veit be no more. 
In theſe inſtances, we daily ſee the 
moſt convincing proofs of the friendly 
care of the univerſal Parent. Hence, 
he bleſſes one nation, and depreſſes 
another; and, even in the fame coun - 
try, humbles and exalts Whomſoever 
he pleaſes. ä 
6 But, to be more particular; is there 
the leaſt ſhadow of a probability, if we 


may judge from analogy, that this 


fiupendous Being, who with, ſuch in- 
finite care and ſxill preſerves the ma- 
terial, the vegetable, the animal world, 
ſhuuld be entirely regaraleſs of the 
intelleAual and moral? That the 
Being, who knows the molt ſecret 
ſprings that move the human heart, 
ould not, upon occaſion, influence 
theſe, and, by affecting an individual, 
give happineis to millions? That 2 
and 


- P 
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© and confound, ſo as beſt to anſwer the 
+ wiſe deſigns of his government? That 
© the God of truth ſhauld, by diffulin 
* little light over a dark, benigh 
mind, promote the cauſe of truth, and 
+ ſpread the influence of pure religion, a 


© free enquiry, and liberty of conſci- - 
* ence, through a whole nation? That 


the moſt benevolent Being in the uni- 
+ verſe ſhould grant the petitions. of the 
© man whoſe heart is ed by hum- 
ble prayer to receive the bleſſings he 
5 aſks? at the Friend of mankind, 
i the moſt virtuous, the moſt amiable 
Being, ſhould look with complacency 
on virtue in diſtreſs, and relieve the 


« pious ſupplicant who confdes in his 


+ goodneſs? That he ſhould curb the 
pride of the ſucceſsful villain, and 
f ſhield the honeſt heart from. the . ly 
attacks of the fraudulent knave? Is 
tere any thing irrational in this? a 

thing beneath a God? If it be more 
© noble to change the ſwelling anguiſh 
of diſtreſs into the gladſome raptures 
of gratitude and joy, than to form the 
© moſt curjous machine, this muſt be an 
employment more vor of a God 
than to create a world of lifeleſs matter, 
or all the glories of what Milton calls 
f the „ golden pavement of heaven, or 


* the bright ſea of jaſper, or of liquid 


* pe: 
ellifont looked yery grave, and for 
ſome time continued filent, as if loſt in 
thought; when ſeeming torecolle& him- 
ſelf—* Well, well, replied he, you 
* may, for aught I know, be in the 
right. We giddy-headed fellows don't 
* think ſo deeply. But, after all, yours 
5 is an opinion that, now I think of it, 
ve way reaſonably wiſh to be true. 
However, let us change the ſubject. 
Thus, Madam, with indefatigable la- 
bour, have I blundered through this 
ng converſation, and am now ſo hear- 
lily tired, that I am abſolutely unable 


tely yours, 


to add any thing more, than that I am 
moſt 


FELICIA MANLY. 


P.S, When I had finiſhed the above 

letter, inſtead of ſending it away im- 
mediately, as I at firſt intended, I re- 

ſolved to ſhew it Lucius, and this de- 

u retarded my ſending it till the end 

the week. I have juſt now re- 


Marlotte takes occaon to ridicule prayer, 


* 


XVII. page 99. We aan addreſs the Sygreme, Cr. from which patſage 
Charlotte ah, 


what ſurprize do I find myſelf fo un. 
mercifully treated, about one 
paragraph”, which, though you had 
iſliked, your good-nature might 
have made you overlook! I am reall 
half angry; but you throw away 4 
much wit and humour on my pious 
rant, as you are pleaſed to call it, that 
I am almoſt afraid aud aſhamed to 
confeſs it: however, I eat t help being 
perſuaded, that all this mirth is at the 
expence of your more ſober judgment, 
But the bottom of my paper puts me 
in mind that it is time to conclude 


this long poſtſcript; I therefore refer 


| you to my next for an anſwer, and, 
for the preſent, throw down my pen. 


LETTER XXX. 


CAR MADAM, - 
TA take no notice of the ri. 
diculous light in which you place 


my manner of liſe. Your repreſenting. 


me as arecluſe, and the companion of the 
young Druid Lucms, and your invoca- 
tion to the rural gods and goddeſſes, pn 
their receiving me to thelt 


ture of pleaſantry and humour, that with 
all that ſolemn ſanctity which you lay 
to my — could not help laughing 
vey heartily: but the caſe is a little 
different with regard to what you call the 
uritanical ſcheme, and the pious whim; 

r your ridicule here has a levity, in 
my opinion, bordering a little upon tho 
prophane. Yet, for all this, it ſeems 
you mult know what method Lucius 
took to make me comply with it, and 
inſiſt upon my ſending you the parti- 
culars. Can any thing be more ex- 
traordinary? However, to let you ſee 
_ much I am yours, Lobey, and pro- 
A few days after our marriage, Lu- 
eius defired me to take a turn with him 
in the garden. I readily complied; and 
as I perceived an unuſual t ntfulne is 
in his look, I endeavoured to divert him; 
when, taking hold of my hand—* My 
* dear Felicia, faid he, „1 am going 
© to make myſelf appear to you in a 
very ridiculoys light, and to make a 
„ propoſal that I fear will expoſe me to 
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ceived an anſwer to my laſt; but with 


ſequeſtered;. 
ever-verdant ſhades, have ſuch a mix» ' 
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© be laughed at: but 
© you; 
makes us aſhamed of our duty: we are 
© aſhamed of uttering ſolemn, important 
« truths, though of fe greateſt moment; 
for however freely we talk of the fo- 
© cial duties, it is with reluctance we 
© mention thoſe to our Maker. | 

© How you raiſe my curioſity!* cried 
I. © Out with it, dear Sir, I beſeech you, 
and don't keep me any longer in ſu- 
« ſpence.” 

+ You know, my dear, continued he, 
with a tender warmth, * the bleſſings I 
am loaded with. I imagine myſelf 
© raiſed from almoſt nothing; I ſee my 
© father relieved from thoſe diſtreſſes 
* which weighed me down; and, while 
© ſurrounded with plenty, I enjoy one 
© bleffing more, dearer than all the af- 
« fluence of life. Ah, what is life com- 
« pared to this | Can 1, O can I, ſmo- 
© ther the gratitude of my heart? Can I 
* confine it within the narrow limits of 
* ny own breaſt? Will not you join 
* with me in adoring the kind Sovereign 
© of the world? Shall we not, with 
© united hearts, at once expreſs the full 
© ſentiments of our ſouls, and keep 
alive the pious ardour that longs for 
utterance? Shall we not, by peti- 
tioning the continuance of his mercy, 
implant and cheriſa thoſe diſpoſitions 
that will make us more worthy of that 
mercy ?? 
© As I am equally intereſted in the 
bleſſings you mention, ſaid I, I 
ought, perhaps, to reproach myſelf with 
a want of that ſenſibility, which you 
expreſs with a warmth that, I muſt 
own, is very affecting. I have heard 
prayer ridiculed; and you muſt ex- 
cuſe me if I ſay, I am afraid I ſhould 
look upon it as a few minutes paſſed 
in a very irk ſome manner. There is 
ſomething ſo ſolemn and gloomy in 
the very idea bf theſe ſet devotions, 
that they almoſt frighten me. 

Let us baniſh,” ſaid he, with a ſmile, 
the gloom of ſuperſtition, and Religion 
will then N all over amiable; her 
beauties will brighten upon the re- 
view, and the more we are acquainted 
with her, the more we ſhall be charmed 
* with her graces. Prayer is one of the 
© firſt duties dictated by natural Reli- 
gion, the elder fiſter of Chriſtianity; 
2 duty naturally arifing from our obli- 
* gations to, and dependence on, the 
© "waiyer{al Parent, the Frienil of man- 


haps I injure 
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am perſuaded I do. Cuſtom | 
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kind, the Patron of virtue, the mof# 
© amiable, the moſt kind and benevo. 
© lent Being in the univerſe: a duty en- 
* joined by Chriſtianity, and enforced 
© by the example of our great Law. 
* giver himſelf. Did we, my dear, ad- 
e refs a ſtern and rigorous tyrant, 2 
© gloomy terror and awful dread might 


* juſtly hang _ our ſpirits; but how 
I 


c t is the difference, when inſpired 
c 1 and prompted by the 
c A. of filial love, we addreſs a Be. 
ing whoſe all-commanding goodneſy 
© demands our utmoſt eſteem, our higheſt 
* complacency? Surely it mult then 
© be accompanied with a moſt ſublime 
and rational delight! 

© I know it is objected that, as we 
© can inform the Deity of, nothing but 
© what he knew before, and can aſk him 
© for nothing but what his original 
« goodneſs will prompt him to grant 


© without our petitioning for it, prayer 


* muſt be, in it's own nature, abſurd 
© and impertinent. | 
© It is true, that this duty makes no 
change in God; it is true he will grant, 
without our petitions, what it is fit for 
infinite Beneficence to give, and vs to 
receive: but it is as true, that the 
exerciſe of this duty, by changing the 
diſpoſitions of the wind, changes that 
fitneſs; as the humble ſ-+pplicant is an 
object more worthy of the Divine bleſ- 
ſing and protection, than the man 
whom no Ele of duty can fix, and 
no obligations bind. Does it not 
exalt, refine, and eleuate the mind, by 
leading it to the contemplation of the 
moſt ſublime and important truths ? 
Does it not call away the heart from 
the purſuit of folly and madneſs? 
Does it not raiſe the ſoul to the God 
of virtue, and, conſequently, to vir- 
tue itſelf? Does it not check the growth 
of pride, ſelf-ſufficiency, and malice? 
Does it not keepawake the tender ſen- 
timents of humanity, our gratitude 
* to our Maker, our affection to our 
friends?“ | 35 
Enough, my dear Lucius,“ here I 
cried; enough. I own myſelf con- 
© quered; my reluctance is vaniſhed.” 
You muſt know, Madam, it was at 
the cloſe of the day when Lucius de- 
fired me to walk ont; and, as the fun 
was then ſetting, it began to wdark: 
ve therefore went into the thickeſt part 
of a tuft of trees, where we might ſa ly 
1cmain unobſerved; when, be oy ? 
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FELICIA TO CHARLOTTE. 


ba ir, we preſented” our evenin 
_ which, for the future, 3 
commonly performed in my chamber. 
When we came to remove, it was re- 
ſolved that this duty ſhould be per- 
formed twice a day in the family; and, 
on tliis account, we choſe the moſt ſo- 
ber young people we could find for our 
ſervants. I dare ſay, we have more or- 
der and decency obſerved in our family, 
than in any other within ten miles ron 
is. We ſeldom omit going to church 
twice every Sunday; not ſo much to gain 
any new acquiſition of knowledge, as to 
= alive a ſenſe of our duty, and, at 
the ſame time, to ſet an example to the 
tell of the pariſhz the lower part of 
which are greatly influenced by what 
they ſee us great folks, as they call us, 
do: for here, with reſpe& to example, 
one or two thouſand pounds a year has 
a thouſand times more efficacy than all 
the advantages of ſuperior ſenſe and rea- 
ſon. e .Der 


VLVou have now two letters ſince I re- 


teived your laſt; and if they do not 
ive your ladyſhip the vapours, I may 
Ei hopes that you will, in time, be 
ood for ſomething elſe, beſides giving 
licity to one man, ' pleaſure to a few 
friends, and happineſs, to a number of 
dependants: you may in that caſe, I 
fay, become ridiculous enough to exer- 
ole the wit, and exhauſt the ſpirits, of 
your gay companions;, but you will ne- 
ver have the honour, like me, to find a 
frend who will, with ſuch L 
wit and fine addreſs, endeavour to lau 
you out of” your religion. I have the, 
your-to be your ladyſhip's very hum- 
dle ſervant, Fins 4 | . ; 
3- 6K; FELicila MANLY. 
LETTER XXXI. | 
Norder to introduce this letter, Ma- 
& dam, it is neceſſary for me to in- 
m you, that my father, before he took 
his leave of us, had ſeveral times hinted 


to Lucius, that it would be no diſad- 


vantageous employment for him to learn 
the — 9 of his te- 
nants, and even of the poor, reſiding on 
his eſtate; that he ought particularly to 
enquire into their cireumſtances; and 
that, as his intereſt was cloſely connected 
with theirs, to endeavour to ſerve them 
to the utmoſt of his power. As ſoon as 
wy father was gone, Lucius reſolved 


- - © ſay, he is one o' thoſe good-nature 


„ ſides, I believe the 


+ I'd hong myſelf. 
8 


os 
to pay them a viſit, and yeſterday began 


to put his deſign in execution, imagining” 
that, as he was yet quite unknown, he 
might be the better able to inform him- 
ſeit to his ſatis faction. Laſt night, T- 
ter his return, I learned his ſucceſs; and 
as he happened upon ſome adventures in 
this expedition worth relating, I ſhall 
give them to you while they are yet 
freſh m my memory: 

- He ſet out ſoon after it was light, 
dreſſed but meanly, and with only one 
ſervant out of hvery, and rode to a farm- 
houſe, at about two miles diſtance; where, 
entering the yard, he diſmounted, knock - 
ed at the door, and aſked for the maſter, 
who came running from the ſtable, and, 


ma ſurly manner, «demanded what he 
wanted. 


Lucius deſired to be informed 
if he knew any body that could ſupply 
bim with a load of hay. This queſtion 
at once civilized the farmer, who before 
ſeemed , reſolved to behave in a very 
brutal manner; but the bargain bein 
ſoon made, Lucius went in to pay, and 
the farmer to receive his money; when a 
mug of ale being brought, the latter, af- 
ter a good hearty draught, became in an 
inſtant one of the molt ſociable fellows 
in the univerſe; he ſhook Lucius twenty 
times by the hand, with a freedom as 
— if it nad been authorized by 4 
ong acquaintance, Having entertained 
him, for half an hour tegether, with the 


price of corn and cattle at the mar+2t, 


ucius, with the air of a ſtranger, en- 
quired about- his farm, and alked him 
who was his landlord; when he began 
in the followigg manner 


* Yo. mun knowy meſter, that J ha' 


« por a ne lonlord; I doant know who 


(he is, but they ſay he has married one of 
« 2 8 Lonon ladies, who, they ſay, 


as a mort o money : heſides, they 


© foo's, look e, that wull do ony mon a 


ſervice that axes him, thof he never 


© ſead, him aw his born. days: and be- 
y mare is the 
© better horſe; for he ig meety fond of 
c his lady, never ſtirs from home, and 
never gets drunk. Now my dame 
© ſays, that ſuch a lonlord as this'n1s fit 


© to be impoſed upon; but I doant mind 


© what ſha ſays, for I am meſter in my 
© own houſe, and weant be contradifted 
© by the beſt woman that wears a heead. 
© No, no; let Tummus Clod aloan for 
© that: before I'd be like my lonlord, 


© You 


| dinary. — Why 
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© You are in the right, my friend,” 

replied Lucius, laughing; always take 

P mug 4 
© care to be matter in your own houſe,” 
Ey, ey, rejoined the courageous fare 
mer; I am a wiſe mon, I can tell ye 
that; and a ſcollard too, for I can 
© reearl and writez and I was one whoale 
month in my accidancy, and larn'd 
© ſomething about parts of ſpeeach, and 
© neauns and prunams, and I hardly 
© know what myſelf.—“ I believe it, 
cried Lucius. You are a great man; 
© and may be as great a man as your 
© landlord yet, for aught I Know. 

* Odzookers, giꝰ me your hond again !* 
cried the farmer, delighted with the 
compliment; © yo'r an honeſt felley, I'll 
© be ſworn: bui here's to ye heartily. 
© But, as I was ſaying, my lonlord is a 
© ſoft ſort of a mon; and fo, as I owe 
© hauf a year's rent to my old lonlord, I 
© have a mind my new lonlord ſhould 
© pey it; but you munno ſay one thing 
© of it.—“ O no,” replied Lucius, I 
© won't ſay any thing of it, without you 
© tell your new landlord of it ydurſelf.— 
No, no; who would be foo' then ? re- 
Joined the farmer. I only ſell a few 
* trees, that were ſtonding on the lond 
© time out o' mind; and which I ſhould 
© no' do by reet, acauſe they were men- 
* tioned in my leaſe.— Well, but as 
© to the honelty of the thing, friend 
Thomas, cried Lucius, how do you 
* reconcile that?: Honeſty !* replied 
Clodz * why, as to that, meſter, you 
* know we mun hve. It is true, I am 
pretty well to paſs; but a mon ſhould 
* tike care o his family; and ye know, 
© what the eye does no" ſee, the heart 
© does no" rue, as the proverb goes; and 
a little out of a mickle is no* miis'd. 
— But pray, ſaid Lucius, how much 
* may the trees you have cut down be 
worth Why look'e, my lad, re- 
plied the farmer, a hundred pound; 
* and ſo ſhall ha' ten paund in my 
pocket, for my trouble; that yo know 
is but fair,'—* For your trouble!” 
ered Lucius; * that is very extraor- 
yo know, rejoined 
the booby, a mon ſhould be paid for 
© his labour; and beſides, ſuch a hen- 


" : * peck d 


H. xe his wife entered, who, it ſeems, 
nad overheard ſome part of this fine diſ- 
courſe; and giving him a look of con- 

tempi—* You are a wiſe felley, cried 

ſhe, * to tel] aw ye'r affairs to a ſtrean- 
ger! Ah! ye aud foo', if I had no 
more wit than yo, ye might have been 


A 
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* hanged before now. Nay, daam, 
cried he, duent ſcold; ye know that ye 
© advis'd me to it. TI had no* fel'd the 
© trees, if ye had no' made me. 
© I made ye! cried ſhe, colouring, and 
coming a ſtep or two nearer; * 1 made 
© ye! I made ye tell of it too, did I? 
* Anſwer me that; do, dunce, do, This 
mon, for ouwt yo know, may tell 
Squire Monly.'—* No, no, cried he, 
trembling, * he looks like an honeſt fel. 
© ley,'—* An honeſt felley, ye raſcal! 
an honeſt felley is a very proper per- 
© ſon to tell that yo are a rogue. 0 
© that ever I ſhould be yoaked to a foo 
I am no more a fooꝰ than other folks, 
cried he, juſt loud enough to be heard, 
© Than other folks, ye blockhead!” ſhe 
rejoined, as loud as ſhe could bawl; I 
© ſuppoſe yo mean me. I a fool, ye 
; * take that; and here ſhe 
ſcized the mug, and throwing it at her 
huſband, it flew over his head, whilſt the 
liquor was pretty equally divided be- 
tween all the three. She now burſt into 
tears, ſobbing out.“ Caw me a foo, 
ye barbers mon yo; I doant deſerve to 
© be treated a this'n, I doant, ye wicked 
© munſter yo. 

Lucius here ſlipped out, and calling 
his ſervant, the hozeft courageous farmer 
followed him to the door, ſcratching his 
head; but looking behind him, and ſee- 
ing his wife ſeated in a chair at the other 
end of the room, he whiſpered— It is 
© well you were here, meaſter, or I be- 
© lieve I ſhould ha* murdered her.“ Lu- 
cius made no anſwer; but mounting, and 
riding off, told him he would jend 3 
waggon for his hay; and immediately 
went to take a view of the devaſtation 
made among his trees, when he found 
eighteen or twenty of the largeſt oaks 
lying ready to be carried away. 

5 E as this diſcovery might ap- 
pear, Lucius was under ſome perplexity, 
on thinking how he ought to proceed 
with the farmer. He now viſited ſeve- 


ral of his other tenants, from whom he 


learned nothing worth mentioning. They 
were, in general, honeſt, plain men, 
blunt, and extremely ignorant: and af, 
terwards paid a viſit to the miniſter of 
the pariſh, with whom he dined. On 


his return home, he obſerved, at a ſmall 


diſtance from the road, a farm-houſe be- 
longing to the ſame, manor; hither he 
went, and entering without ceremony» 
thought he obſerved a wildneſs in 

looks of the people, that ſeemed to ex- 
preſs a good deal of fear and appreven 
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on. At firſt, he fancied he might be 
known, but he was ſoon of a different 
opinion; fot the woman riſing from her 
ſeat, with a trembling voice aſked what 
he wanted; and, in the ſame inſtant, the 
huſband ſlipped out at the back-door. 
Lucius replied, that he was very ſorry if 
his being there gave them any uneaſineſs; 
and, fo far from doing them any hurt, 
he would ferve them to the utmoſt of his 

wer. The woman eyed him very at- 
tentively, and ſtood for ſome time ſilent, 
which only ſerved to increaſe his curio- 
fity; at laſt ſhe thanked him, and aſked 
again what he wanted. Want!“ ſaid 
he; why, you behave fo oddly, that T 
* want to know what is the matter. You 
© look like a good fort of a woman, added 
be, and I ſhould be glad to drink a diſh 
© of tea with you, which I hadrather have 
© here than at a publick houſe. Lack- 
© a-day,* ſaid ſhe, we never drink ta; 
put yo ſhall be welcome, if yo'll ſend 


© for it, and cook it yo'r ſelf; for I” 


© doant well know how to go about it.“ 
On this Lucius gave her a guinea; the 
tea and ſugar were bought, and a tea- 
and two earthen cups and ſaucers 
3. but when the change was 
brought to Lucius, he gave it amongſt 
the children. This entirely won t 
woman's heart; ſhe now loſt all her 
ears; and, at his requeſt, readily ran to 
call her huſband; who was no ſooner 
ſeated, than Lucius informed him, that 
be was a gentleman who had a pretty 
eſtate in that part of the country, but, as 
he was upon a frolick, he did not chuſe 
to tell his. name. He then urged the 
farmer to let him know the cauſe of that 


diſorder which, on his entering the houle, 


was viſible in all their countenances. 

© You great folks, cried the honeſt 
man, have no notion of the misfor- 
* tunes. and cares that ſometimes fall 
* upon us, who are forced to ſtruggle 
hard to get an honeſt living. One 
bad ſeaſon puts us back ſo far, that 
| good ones can hardly repair our 
* lolſes.” This, meſter, is my caſe. 
About four years ago, I had a rot 
* among my ſheep, which killed above 
hauf, and thoſe the beſt o' my flock; 
* and as my corn proved bad, I could 
, po pay my rent ; this pur me behind 
bond, which my lonlord excuſed, and 
© Promiſed not to diltreſs me ; but as be 


A word of nearly the ſame meaning as Well-a-day, 


is dead, and the lond fold to one Squing 
* Monley, his executors, as they conno* 
© ſeize my ſtack, threaten to throw me 
into jail, for the hauf year that is till 
© due. This makes me o' moſt di- 
© trafted, There is near a quarter dug 
© to my new lonlord, and if they thould 
© Jet me alone, I know no' when I ſhall 
be able to pey him. But, werriday® 
© T ha' no hopes that they will forbear 
any, longer. Though my fears keep. 
me awake, I every morning dread the 
leetz and when I riſe, I tremble to 
think that, perhaps, the next neet I 
my lig in a priſon; and when it grows 
dark, I am glad that once more 1 
ſhall ſleep in mine own bed, and be 
ſecure till morning. Sunday is, in- 
deed, a happy dey;-I then enjoy my 
ſecurity, but as the neet comes on, 
my fears return. O meſter, it breaks 
my heart to think what will become of 
my poor family, which you ſee is 
none of the ſmalleſt! I am a feard to 
2 about my work. I tremble at the 
cet of a ſtroanger. I hardly know 
what to do. In ſhort, I am o' moſt 
mad.” : . 
Lucius was fo extremely affected at 
the moving expreſſive tone, and the art- 
leſs ſimplicity with which the poor man 
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told his diftreſs, that he coul Wu - 


refrain from tears; and it was with mu 
difficulty that he concealed his concern. 
Well, but ſuppoſe you ſhould tell 
your caſe to your new landlord,” ſaid 
Lucius; * if you can give him proof that 
q you are an honeſt man, he may, per- 
© haps, take the debt upon himſelf, and, 


© rather than loſe à good tenant, give 


c you time for payment; I know him, 

c 

© ſay he will not be hard wpqu you," 
No, no,“ replied. the 2 

I could ſooner dee ham dg it. 


© I am not uſed to ſuch company. . Be- 
* ſides, it would ſignity nothing. It is 
© a miſerable life to be alVas in fear,” 
Now I have thought of ſomething,” 
cried Lucius, with u forced ſmile, that 
* I am ſure will do. Have you not ſome 
© timber growing on your, land? 
Ves, returned the farmer; but what 


then? Why, I'll tell you, replica” | 


Lucius; * ſuppole you cut it down and 
« ſell it, and pay your debt with the 
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1 money; 


e is a gaod-natured man, and I dare 


could 
never ſpeak freely to ſuch a rich mon. 
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money; Mr. Manly will never miſs 


C it. 

The farmer here held up his hands, 
and his wife examined him more nar- 
rowly, and, if poſhble, with greater 
terror than before. At laſt, the honeſt 
man ſtarting up, as if affronted, ſhock - 
ed and inſulted, cried Get out o' my 
«© houſe, ye villain; do ye tak me for a 
© rogue?” And here he ſeized a large 
oak ſapling, that ſtood in the chimney 
corner. Lucius got up, and was be- 

inning to ſpeak in his own defence; 
— he had hardly opened his lips, when 
he was interrupted, © Yo a gentleman! 
© yo the devil! Ay," cried the wife, 
© it is the devil ſure enough, for all he 
4 has hid his cloven foot. Here, gi' 
© me the money, cried ſhe to the chil- 
dren; * there, tak. yo'r curſt money,” 
added ſhe, throwing it at him; every 
geſture expreſſing the fright and agi- 
tation of her mind. Lucius endea- 
voured in vain to ſpeak; © Get out, was 
ſil! repeated; and the hufbaud holdin 
up his ſapling, advancing, cried—“ I'll 
© ſec if he be the devil or no.“ On this, 

r Lucius retreating backwards, 
tumbled over the threthold into the yard, 
and the door was. immediately clapped 
to, and locked. He received, however, 
not the leaſt damage by the fall, except 
what his coat and wig ſuſtained; for a 
heap . of friendly dung, that had been 
kindly raiſed by ſome cows and horſes, 
received the fallen, though formidable 


Lucius. But, though his bed was ſoft, 


it was not a fit place to reſt in; he aroſe 
therefore immediately, when he over- 
heard the r honelt man cry out to 
himle!f—* God forbid that I ſhould be 
* ſich a vilkiin, as this felley would ha 
me be. I'd go to a jail firit, If I 
am miſcrable, I am honelt at leaſt, and 


- © after aw, that is ſome comfort.” Mean 


while the ſervant who was walking in 
the yard, ſeeing Lucius in this diſorder, 
ran to his aſſiſtance; but, finding him 
already upon his legs without ſpeaking 
a word, in a moment oke the door, 
which it ſeems was a very flight one, to 
2 The woman was unhappily 
ainted away in a chair, and the good 
man was aſſiſting her; him he ſeized by 


the collar, and in an jnuſtant threw up 


his heels, and was preparing tg revenge 
the abuſe done to his maſter, when Lu- 


eius put aſide the blow, and with dif- 
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ficul him away, for he qui 

his Mr much 5 Moen, _l 
they had hardly mounted their horſes, 
when the farmer's fon and a ſervant 
man and maid who had heard the buſtle, 
the two firſt from the ſtable, and the 
laſt from the dairy, came running to the 


field of battle, A ſpeedy retreat was 


abſolutely neceſſary, for this was now 
an "OY time to hold a parley; the 
therefore, having gained the gate of 
yard, ſet ſpurs to their horſes, and were 
ſoon out of ſight. 

Thus, Madam, I have given you the 
hiſtory of one day's ramble; and, if no. 
thing prevents, I ſhall very ſpeedily ſend 

u the ſequel of the ſtory of theſe two 

armers, with ſuch oppoſite characters: 


mean time, I am very much your lady. 
ſhip's, Sc. F F 
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LETTER XXXII. 

| O V think it ſtrange, Madam, that 
though Lucius ould relate the 
diſcourſe of the farmers in the dialect of 
the country, I ſhould have memory ſuf- 
ficient to retain the pronunciation; and 
from this remark you infer, that I have 
had more regard to your diverſion than 
to the veracity of an hiſtorian, But 
here you are greatly miſtaken; you 
ought to confider the difficulty of living 
in the country, without catching the 
er ea of the language. This 1 
have ſufficiently obtained, ſo that I have 
nothing more to do than to remember 
the words; the pronunciation I have al, 
ready. I bavea good deal of the coun- 
try accent in my ordinary converſation, 
and whenever I am diſpoſed to it, can 
talk in the true dialect almoſt as >: 
as the ſprightly milkmaid, or the wife 


of a ploughman. 


The day after the adventure of the 
two farmers, I was no ſooner ſtirring 
than I heard an unuſual buſtle below 
ſtairs, and ſeveral perſons is A 
loud, with ſome ſounds, which, thoug 
I could not perfectly underſtand, ſeemed 
to expreſs great amazement. My wo- 
man could give me no ſatisfaction; I 
therefore defired her to ring the bell, 
when a ſervant entered the room, with 
as much terror in her looks as if ſhe 


jult ſeen a ghoſk, + What is the matter, 
« ; 4 Mary? 
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Mary d' aid I; * yowlook frighted.— 


O law, Madam, cried ſhe, wud youꝰ 
© think it! Did you ever hear the like? 
The devil has appeared to my + neam 


and my naunt Saunders, and teld them, 


6 that as how—as how. — * As 
how what? returned I. © Why as 
© how,* continued ſhe, © he wud ha him 
cut down aw the 'ſquire's trees, and 
© he wud gi” him a power o' money for 
them; and he gived them ſome money, 
© which was, I ſuppoſe, for arneſt; but 
* they wud no' tak” it. Indeed, Ma- 
dam, it is true; for, I verily believe, 
ve ſhall ha' the w oll ſtory in print," 
Pho, pho, is that all? cried I; * itis 
© an idle tale, take my word for it. 
Pray, what fort of a devil was it? 
© O! he was a meetycivil devil at firſt,” 
faid ſne, and as like a honſowe man 
as ever you ſeed; but, at laſt, he va- 
* niſhed outo' the door, as one may fas 
in a aflaſho' fire; and then they 4 made 
© the door after him, when an ugly devil 
came pop through the key-hole, and 
* wad fean ha' murdered the good mon; 
* but the hondſome devil poo'd him 
© away, and wud no' let him; but, as 
* they went out, they had like to ha 
© takken the fide o' the houſe wi' em; 
© for the doore was broken aw to pieces, 
© and to be ſure there was a great ſmell 
© of brimſtone. I mar'l whether the 
© handſome devil had no? great ſaucer 
* een, when my neam was going to 
* ftrikehim; for Goody Simple ſays, ſha 
thinks ſha heard ſay as much. But the 
ugly devil had two great platter een, 
© like balls of fire, a eee into the 
* terribleſt creature that ever was ſcen.— 
* There is nothing in it, Mary, ſaid I; 
I am ſure of it. —“ Nay, Madam,” 
ſaid ſhe, to be ſure you know beſt, and 
I am a'moſt o' your mind; for though 
they ſay, Old Nick can dizen himſelf 
* like an angel of leet, yet yo know as 
* how he can never go without his clo- 
* ven foot; and Betty Saunders looked 
' wi' aw the een in her head, hut cou'd 
* na ſee it. But, methinks, it is a pitty 
* ſuch a fine ſtory ſhu'd no? be true; for, 
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© of aw things, Ilike to hear about ghoſts, 
© and haunted houſin, and ſuch like. 
Our Robin, Madam, loffed at Goody 
« Simple, and ſaid ſhu was a lying awd 
© witch, and talked as thof be would 
© Kick her out o the houſe; but we wud. 
© no let him; and then be flew into a 
0 3 and faid his een were no more 
* like platters, nor balls of fire, than 
© hern, and if ſhu ſaid it agen, he wud 
* kick her a—; breech, I mean, ſaving 
* your preſence." Here ſhe dropped a 
curtſey. * But, continued ſhe, we 
could no tell what to mak o' thatz for 
* the ſquire came in, and ſaid “ Huſh, 
© not a word, Robin;”” and then ftaid 
© to hear the woman himſelf, while ſhe 
© eat the meat I giv'd her quietly, and 
© made me fetch her a of ale. 

© Well,” faid I, © I have enough of 
© this idle ſtuff; tell John he muſt go 
and bring Mrs. Saunders to me.” 
Here Lucius appeared, and added 
* And her huſband too; and bid him be 
ſure to tell him he mult not be frighted; 
© for I have ſome good news for him.” 
And then coming to me, as Mary left 
the room—* Well, my dear, ſaid he, 
« you find I am mounted on the win 
© of fame; Mary, I ſuppoſe, has given 
« you a full account.'— O yes,” faid I, 
© they are reſolved to make a devil of 
© you; they have already collected ſome 
© diabolical circumſtances; and I don't © 
© doubt but, before night, they will 
© have dreſſed up you, and your man, 
* with all the terrors that the moſt wild 

imagination can invent. No mat- 
ter,” ſaid Lucius, * though they paint 
me in the character of a devil, 4 por» 
trait they give of me is ſo unlike the 
original, that I ſhall never be known 
by it. If poor Robin is already ſuch 
© a monſter, what muſt he be by to- 
* morrow morning, when the ſtory will 
* be ſpread through the whole county, 
and every one has added ſome dread- 
ful circumſtanc =o the fiction? Horns 
and hoofs w 1ibe the leaſt of his de- 
* formities, Had the old woman ſtaid 
till then, before ſhe brought us the 


® You, in this county, carries with it ſomething of the idea of a compliment, as ex- 
p"*lling more reſpect than Yo ; and for this reaſon, huſbands and wives in particular, whe, 


on common occafions, politely as they think, make uſe of the word Tow, whenever 


they quarrel, conftantly contract it into To. 


+ My neam, and my naunt; other counties ſay, gaffer and gammer, 


1 Shut the door, 
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© news, poor Robin would have gaped, 
© and ſtared, and wondered, with the 
© reſt. However, I am glad the honeſt 
© farmer is ſent for. The poor man's 
© diſtreſſes have touched me very nearly, 
© and ſomething muſt be done for him. 
I intended to ſend to him this after- 
© noon, but I am better pleaſed that 1 


* ſhall ſee him this morning, fince he 


© wil now have a few hours taken from 
© his anxiety, and added to his hap- 
© pineſs.*— A valuable conſideration,” 
ſaid I, that ought not to be forgot, 
© whenever we intend to confer an ob- 
4 ligation.” | 
In about two hours time, the honeſt 
farmer made his appearance on horſe- 
back, with his wife behind him, freſh 
ſhaved; and both drefſe4 out in their 
Sunday's garb, All the ſervants, in an 
inſtant, ran out to ſee them, except my 
woman, and Robin, who was purpoſely 
ſent out of the way, on a meſlage to 
Nottingham; for they had been informed 
of their coming by John, who returned 
near an hour before. They diſmounted 
at the door, when a volley of queſtions 
were in a moment diſcharged from every 
mouth, to which it was impoſſibe for 
either of them to anſwer. This Lucius 
and I obſerved from the dining-room 
window. I immediately went down, 
and found that the men had now ſur- 
rounded the farmer, and the maids his 
wife, whom they all viewed with looks 
of aſtoniſhment, all defirous of being 
anſwered firſt, as thinking their own 
ueſtion of the moſt conſequence. I 
food in the hall near a minute, to obſerve 
this ridiculous ſcene; but, whatever 
anſwer. they had received, I obſerved a 
general air ot diſlatisfaction, almoſt as 
great as that which appeared immediately 
after; when, in order to draw the good 
couple from the clamour of this torment- 
ing perſecution, I ordered them to be 
conducted into a back parlour facing the 
garden; and I could hear diſtinétly, as 
they ſeparated, one cry—* No een of fire!” 
another No cloven foot!” And, from 
Aifferent voices —* No horns! No 
© tail! No nothing, I think. It's a 
* pity! Ah! what a fine ſtory is here 
© come to nought l' | 
They had been in the parlour about 


two minutes when I went to them: I 
found them ſtanding; but taking a chair 


myſelf, inſiſted upon their being ſeated, 
which, after ſome clumſey ſcrapes from 


things of you. 
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the one, and as aukward curtbes from 
the other, they at laſt complied with; 
but ſat together, cloſe up to the wall, in 
the moſt diſtant corner of the room. Ag 
ſoon as this ceremonial was over, which 
laſted ſome time—for theſe country peo - 
ple certainly think good manners con- 
ſiſts in being troubleſome.— Mrs. 
Saunders, ſad I, they tell very ſtran 
You have been deal- 
ing with the devil it ſeems; at leaſt he 
has been paying you a viſit.— Who, 
© I deal with the devil?“ cried the 
woman, in a fright; * Lord help me! 1 
© hope I ha' nothing to do wi' him. 
* I hope ſo too, ſaid I; but, pray what 
© foundation is there for this ſtrange 
* ſtory?” Here ſhe related it, in much 
the ſame manner that Lucius had done, 
only omitting her huſband's account of 
his misfortunes, and making uſe of the - 
terms, Handſome devil, and Ugly devil, 
to make a diſtinftion between them: but 
ſhe miſtook one circumſtance; Which in. 
deed had, as ſhe underſtood it, a y 
diabolical appearance; for ſhe aſſerted, 
that the laſt time Lucins and Robin en. 
tered the houſe, they came in through the 
key-hole, and broke the door to pieces 
as they went out. But here the huſband 
interpoſed, and ſet her right; when ſhe 
apologized for her miſtake, by ſaying, 
that ſhe ſaw the door locked before 
ſhe fainted away, and when ſhe came 
to herſelf, ſhe found it broke to pieces; 
and as ſhe was before pretty ſure it was 
the devil, ſhe thought .it moſt natural 
for him to come 1n at the key-hole, 
and to take the fide of the houſe, or the 
door at leaſt, away with him, when he 
went out; for this ſhe remembered to 
have heard, when a child, was his cuſ- 
tom. And. ſhe concluded with aſſur- 
ing me, that ſhe would not tell a lye 
about it. 5 I believe fo, faid 1, 
and J am very well pleaſed with your \ 
«© ſincerity; for, as I know the ſtory 
© better than you, you could not have 
© deceived me. That is very ſtrange,” 
cried the honeſt man, with a look of 
amazement. * Know it better than we? 
Why, Madam, you was no'in my 
© houſe too! If it be ſtrange,” faid 
I, it is true; but I heard a very dif- 
« ferent ſtory this morning. Why, as 
© to the matter of that, am," cned 
the wife, * folks tell ſo many lyes about 


©: jt, that I am aſheamed to hear them: 


+ and wud you think it? they are angry 
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4 at me, a cauſe I weant ſey as they ſey, 
and wull ha' it their own wey, whe- 
© ther I wull or no.” 

Well, that'is not your fault, ſaid I; 
© but you ſhould not have fo readily 
* imagined it to be an evil ſpirit. Nor 
« ſhould you,” Mr. Saunders, have been 
* fo heady to conclude him a rogue. 
« You-ought at leaſt to have heard what 
© he had to ſay in his own defence, for 
it was not without reaſon that he made 
© the propoſal of your cutting down 
«© Mr. Manly's trees. You may take 
© my word tor it that you are both miſ- 


© taken. I know every particular of the, 


* ſtory. You, Mr. Saunders, gave a 
very moving account of your misfor- 
© tunes to a very worthy gentleman, the 
© perſon you call the handſome devil. 
6 He heartily pitied you: he reſolved to 
© ſerve you; and I aſſure you, that you 
© may now ſleep ſecurely, and awake 
© without dread; for he hath 2 
your cauſe ſo effectually to Mr. Manly, 
« that he has promiſed to take the debt 
upon himſelf, and to wait till you can 


© conveniently pay him.“ The farmer 


lifted up his eyes, and in an extaſy, cried 
out God bleſs in! and then ſeemed 
endeavouring to ſay more, but ſtopped, 
3s if the ſtruggle in his breaſt between 


joy and gratitude choaked up his voice: 


however, ſome tears, at leaſt as expreſſive 
ws words, ſtood ready. to fall from his 
eyes, which, with once or twice turning 
alide his head, he wiped away with the 
back of his hand. Mean while, the 
good woman cried out, in a ſhrill] key 
* Ahondſome devil! A hondſome angel! 
God reward him, and the *ſquire to 
© boot.” But what made the elevation 
of her voice more remarkable, was the 
low trembling diffidence with which ſhe 
ſpoke before: There was now a filence 
of at leaſt half a minute, which ended in 
fhe old woman's burſting out a crying, 
which ſhe did moſt heartily, repeating 
ſeveral times, with her hand on her hul- 
band's knee, and her eyes fixed very af- 
feionately on his—* Well, I was never 
ſo glad in aw my life - no, never in aw 
Imp life.” At laſt the farmer cried, 

ng up his eyes, and looking at me 
An angel! aye, an angel indeed! or, 


- * after aw the uſage I ha gi'n him 


* Well, God's bleſſing leet upon you 


dar! I thank you, Mr. Saunders, 


ſaid I, © if you reckon me among the 
number. But here comes either your 


. landlard or your friend. 
Lucius, who had been walking in the 


* 
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garden, in order to give me time to pre- 


pare them to ſee him, was now coming 
up an avenue facing the door; but, at 
the mention of the word Landlord, I ob- 
ſerved that the poor man's diffidence 
and reſerve, which began to wear off, 
immediately returned, and his features 
in a moment became contraſted: per- 
haps his joy was damped by the very 
idea of a perſon whom he had before 
conſidered only as an object of fear. 


But, however this be, not the leaſt al. 


teration appeared in the wife, except a 
little female ambition, or rather that re- 
gard for decency and decorum of cha- 
rater, which is as viſible in the ſpruce 
dairy-maid as in the dutcheſs. She 
therefore took her eyes from her huſ- 
band, and her hand from his knee, laid 
ſmooth” her clean though coarſe white 
apron, pulled down lower a pair of old- 
faſhioned ruffles, and ſtroaked her hair 
under her cap: and this was done with 
the natural motion, and compoſed look, 
which ſometimes makes al the diſlinction 
between theſe actions, when performed 
by a country houſewife, and the more 
affected airs of ſome lady of diſtinction. 

Lucius now opened the door; when I 
cried—* O Sir, is it you? I have pre- 
* pared them to ſee you; and you may 
* ſafely come in, without being taken 
for a devil. And then addreſſing my. 


ſelf to the farmer—* Here is your friend, 


ſaid I; „do you know him, now he has 
changed his dreſs?* Lucius returned 
my compliment; and then running to 
the farmer, who was ſtanding biting his 
hat by the fide of his wife“ My ho- 
* neſt friend,” ſaid he, I am glad to 
* ſee you, Well, are you diſpoſed to 
* knock me down now?* The farmer 
ſcraped, the wife curtſied, and both beg. 


ged his pardon. Well,” replied he, 


* you find. I don't reſent your treatment 
© of me. But, Madam, won't you fa- 
© your me with a glaſs of wine, to drink 
* to my new friends?” added he, turnin 

to me. To be ſure, ſaid I, — 
rung the bell; on which a ſervant com- 
ing, the wine was called for, and being 
brought, the man was ordered to re- 
tire. Lucius filled, and taking the 


farmer by the hand, wiſhed him happier 


days; and having each of them drank 
their glaſs, he deſired the honeſt man to 
take a turn or two with him in 2 

the 


den; and at the ſame time 


favour of me to go with them, a edging, 
that I might leave my woman to keep 
Mrs, Saunders company. Fi 
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As this ſtory of the appearance of the 
devil had — with — ſwift- 
nels through the country, Lucius was 
unwilling it mould be known that he 
had any hand in it: and, indeed, he 
had not the leaſt ambition of being diſ- 
tinguiſhed among the country gentle- 
men by the name of the Handſome De- 
vil; a title which would be inevitably 
given him, was be known to be the prin- 
cipal actor. And beſides, as he had 
more tenants to viſit, he would not have 
it mentioned that he had ever viſited any 
of them, ſince the reſt might expect to 
tee him in the ſame manner, and being 
put upon their guard, might fruſtrate his 
deſign of penetrating into their charac- 
ters, manners, and circumſtances. Theſe 
motives were the riſe of this precon- 
certed plot, of making him appear rather 
as the friend of Lucius, than as Lucius 
himſelf, before the farmer's wife; whom, 
though a very good fort of a woman, he 
was unwilling to truſt with a ſecret of 
ſuch cenſequence. 

We were no ſooner in the garden, 
than the farmer, addreſſing himſelf to 
Lucius, ſaid" You mun excuſe me; 
I conno' thank you as I wud. It you 
could read my thowts, there wud be 
no need of words to tell you my joy, 
© my ſurprize, my gratitude, But ye 
* mun forgi me, if I fay I love you: 
for it is no' my fault; I connoꝰ help it. 
* And this lady mun forgive me too. 
Our ladies are fo proud, they weant 
* ſpeak to a poor mon; hut ſhu is ſo 
good, ſo free, and the meſſenger of ſuch 
q news, that I conno* help loving 
© her; and my heart will ſay, in ſpight 
* o' me, God bleſs her, and my kind 


« freend!” and een let it tay fo and it 


* wull; for if I did no' gi my heart this 
vent, I verily believe it wud burſt. 
I never preyd ſo heartily in aw my 
born days, and never ſaid prayers wi' 
hauf the pleaſure I ſay theſe two or 
three words. You have made a new 
mon o' me: I verily believe I could 
* o'moſt pray for you as well as a par- 
* ſon; aye, as well as thof I read in a 
* book. Thank you, thank you. — 
* God bleſs you too, we both replied, at 
the ſame time, with a ſatisfaction, though 
leſe tumultuous, as delightful, at leaſt, 
ns his. And indeed, the poor man ap- 
peared raiſed above himſelf; the tranſ- 
ports of his joy, by getting a vent in 


words, ſeemed to become more exqui- 


Ate, He talked with a greater volubi- 
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lity of ſpeechz to which a half-pint »lafs 
of wine, which he had lately drank, might 
perhaps contribute. His eyes fparkled 
with affectionate gratitude, and a kind cf 
delightful rapture ſeemed hovering cyer 
every laneament of his countenauce, 
The good man was now ſilent; but, af. 
ter a ſhort pauſe, reſumed—* Is this the 
© mon I turped out o' my houſe? ls 
* this he that I was yeaſterday going to 
© ſtrike? Weil, no matter; hal I uſed 
© him kindly, I ſhud no' ha” know'd 
© him ſo well. I wud ha' done ony ho- 
* neſt thing tor him, for ſaving me from 
© ajeylz, I wud ha' look'd upon him as 
* my beſt freend. It wud ha' been a 
© kind action, and I ſhud ha' remem. 
© bered it as long as I lived; but me- 
© thinks I ſhud no' ha' loved him ſo 
* weel as I do now. But, good Sir, 
© are you ſure Squire Monly weant be 
hard upon me?'—* Never fear it, re- 
plied I; * I will anſwer for your land- 
* lord.* He thanked me; and then look. 
ing at Lucius, eried—“ My generous 
* friend, mun not I know to whom I 
am obliged ? Mun not I know your 
© neame?'—" O yes, replied Lucius, 
* this you ſhall ſoon know; but I mult 
«* defire you to keep it a ſecret, and not 
© to let even your wife or ſon know that 
* my name is Manly.“ —“ What, my 
© lonlord himſelf!” cried he, in. a rap- 
ture; then indeed I ha' nothing w 
© fear. My lonlord that I have abuſed! 
my lonlord that is fo generous!—l 
© can only wonder. What ſhall I do 
© for you? How mun I mak you amends?” 
Coke that to me, Lucius replied. 
Here are forty guineas, that I have in 


© rpy pocket for you, to pay the execu- 


© tors of your late landlord, which you 
« muſt do this evening, before you go; 
« you ma give me a note for the mo- 
© ney, and I will contrive a way for you 


to pay it again. I then took my turn 


and telling him, that as he had been ſo 


diſtreſſed, he and his family might want 


ſome of the common neceſſaries of life 
to ſupply which, I deſired his acceptance 
of five guineas; which he received, bow- 
ing low, with a ſubmiſſive kind of oy 
and rapture. Lucius now gave him an 
account of his 1 to Thomas Clod's, 


and of his telling him that he had cut 


down his trees: but, as he was vet un- 
determined how to proceed with hiw, 
deſired him to keep a ſtrict watch, that 
none of them were removed, . 2 
more cut down, without giving bim m- 


/ 
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mediate notice; adding, that he would 
pay him handſomely for his trouble: and 
dinner being now ready, the farmer went 
in, and rejoined his wife. They both 
dined at our table; and. after Lucius had 
again privately enjoined the good man 
to ſecrecy, they, with many warm, though 
homely teſtimonies of gratitude, took 
their leave. I am, Madam, your lady- 
ſhip's moſt affectionate friend, 

| vs *- FELICIA MANLY. 


LETTER XXXIII. 


DEAR MADAM, 


UCTIUS has been again among his 

tenants, and has now finiſhed his 
ramble. The laſt time he was out upon 
this expedition, he obſerved a man with 
white locks, and a venerable aſpect; but 
want and care, rather than extreme old 
age, ſeemed to have filvered his hair: 
his eyes were hollow, his perſon tall and 
meagre, and he had a placid ſerenity in 
his countenance that beſpoke a kind of 
joyful compoſure of mind. His coat 
was of broad-cloth; and, though worn 
threadbare, and well patched, was per- 
fectly clean. He was coming out of a 
houſe, with a bag in his hand, which he 
ſeemed defirous to conceal. The odd- 
neſs of his appearance, in a country vil- 
lage, joined to an air that ſeemed to com- 
mand reſpe&, engaged the. attention of 
Lucius; who became curious enough to 
form a reſolution to know, if poſſible, 
who he was, and what that could be 
which he endeavoured to conceal; and 
therefore diſmounting, he led his horſe 
by the bridle, and followed at ſome diſ- 
tance, till he ſaw him enter a ſmall 
thatched houſe, and ſhut the door after 


him, Thither Lucius directed his ſteps, - 


and, on his arrival, was going to knock 
at the door; when turning his head to the 
window, he obſerved the ſame perſon 
ſtanding before a table, and with his eyes 
lifted up to heaven with a look of thank - 
fulueſs, utter a ſeemingly devout ejacu- 
lation, and then fit down by the ſide of an 

y woman. He now gave a rap at the 
door with the butt-end of his whip; on 
which, as it happened not to be latched, it 
immediately flew open; when, to his great 
altoniſhment, he ſaw an earthen plate of 


 Frains ſmoaking on the table, which they 


endeavoured to conceal, by throwing the 


md of a ragged damaſk napkin, which 


ſerved for a table-cloth, over it, and im- 
mediately roſe up. 5 11 
Lucius's ſurprize was hardly to be 
expreſſed. I this, faid he, * what 
occaſioned ſuch marks of devotion, 
* ſuch thankfulneſs and gratitude? Was 
it this that you were ſo deſirous to con- 


6 ceal 22 es, replied the old Man: 


* but why ſhould you rudely preſs to 
© diſgover what I was unwilling to have 
* known? Why ſhovld you thus mor- 
© tify the little pride that is left me?'— 
© I beg pardon,* ſaid Lucius, © for an 
© intruſion which I cannot juſtify; but 
* ſatisfy my curioſity, and let me know 
© by what terrible diſaſter you are drove 
to this dreadful extremity. Yet ſtay; 
© let me firſt prevail upon you to provide 
© ſome proviſions more fit for human 
© creatures, You muſt have a great 
mind, to be able to ſupport ſuch want, 
© and to rejoice over a meal that would 
© make others of leſs piety repine at 
© Providence. Though in the midſt of 
© affluence, I could almoſt envy your 
« reſignation, that beſpeaks you more 
than human. Accept of this, Sir, con- 
tinued Lucius, throwing down five gui- 
neas upon the table, and provide fome- 
thing more proper for your refreſh- 
© ment.* Theold man, firſt lifting up 
his eyes to heaven, took up the money 
with an air of extreme thankfulneſs, ac- 
companied with very polite expreſſions 


of gratitude; and immediately gave one 


of -the pieces to his wife, who preſently 
returned with ſome beef-ſteaks and a 
loaf: however, in this interval they took 
their ſeats, and the old man began inthe 


following manner— 


I don't wonder at your being ſur- 


© prized at a meal which, when I was 
© of your age, would have given me 
© equal aſtoniſhment; but want will 
© make us reliſh the coarſeſt fare, and 


hunger ſweeten the moſt diſagreeable 


© morſel. I was born #gentleman, but 


© ſpent'a good fortune in the ſervice of 


« an ungrateful family, and, as I am 

© perſuaded, in a very bad cauſe. I am 
a native of Scotland, and was educated 
in the national religion; but, carried 
© away by the heat of youth, and a ſet 
© of ridiculous principles which I im- 
© bibed from ſome of my companions, 
+ I ſold my eſtate, and went over into 
Ireland, and entered as a volunteer in 


© King James's army, where I fought 


in defence of a religion the moſt oppo- 
' of 1 476444531 WR 
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ſite to my own. But Imuſt do my- 

ſelf the juſtice to ſay, that ambition 

was not my motive. I was preſent 

at the battle of the Boyne, and in al- 

moſt every battle afterwards, in which 

my maſter diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a 

ſuperior cowardice, But I will not tire 
you with a repetition of what every 

© body knows already. At the battle of 
© Aghrim, when our _ was entirely 

© routed, it was with difficulty I made 
© my eſcape; and, as loſt all my bag- 

gage, my fortune, which before was 
© almoſt -exhauſted, was by this event 
© entirely ruined. I returned into Scot- 

© land with a wife and two young chil- 

© dren: and pleaſed with the hopes of 
© ſeeing my relations, particularly a ten- 
4 der father, and a brother with. whom I 
© had been brought up from my in- 

© fancy, I arrived at Kirkaldy, the 
© place of my birth; where I found that 
© my father died at London ſome time 
© before. Here I ſoon experienced, 

that my wants, inſtead of entitling me 
© to relief, only ſerved as a pretence for 
© treating me with contempt. Nay, my 
© neareſt relations hardly knew me. It 
© was with difficulty that I got acceſs 
© even to my brother, though of the 
© ſame political principles with myſelf. 
© I was ſuffered to wait in the hall like 
© a common ſervant. I was choaked 
© with indignation, yet I ſmothered my 
© reſentment. In ſhort, after only lying 
a night or two in his houſe, with a bar- 
© barity unknown to ſavages, I, with 
my wife and children, after many af- 
© fronts, were civilly turned out of doors, 
© and obliged to ſhift for ourſelves. 
© Strange effect of immoderate ſelf. 
© Jove!* ſaid. Lucius; * in it's extremes 
© the moſt odious of all the paſſions, and 
the moſt fruitful of miſchief ! How 
© ftrong mult it be, when it can thus 
© cancel the ſacred bond of nature, and 
* diſſolve the holy tie of brotherhood !' 
— Aye, aye, replied the old man; 
© whoever is in want, let him apply to a 
© ſtranger, and he will have no gall 
© poured over the friendly morſel. If 
0 = is indiſtreſs, let him fly to his friend, 
© and he will not be humbled with the 
© contumely of a proud relation, I was 
© nowa ſtranger in the very town where 
© I was born, and where I had ſpent the 
6 greateſt part of my life. Stung to 
the quick with this indignity, and en- 
© raged beyond all pdſſibility of bearing 
© the place, my native country becams 
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© hateful to me. I reſolved to ſet gut, 
for England; and had it not been for 
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the humanity of ſame perſons, with 


whom I had a very lender acquain- 
tance, and, particularly, a gentleman, 
a friend of my father's, who, with a 
chearful benevolence, that doubled 
the obligation, ſupplied me with what 
was neceſlary to bear the expence of 
my journey, I might, perhaps, have 
been driven to the extremity of beg- 
ging my bread. 
* You ſee, Sir, continued he, that, 
amidſt the greateſt misfortunes, the 
contempt of my relations ſtill ſticks 
neareſt my heart; not that it now gives 
me any great uneaſineſs, for my af- 
fection for them is converted into a 
calm and ſettled contempt. Yet, were 
our circumſtances changed, I would 
ſtill ſerve them to the utmoſt of my 
power. I would not, indeed, give 
them my eſteem) ; this I reſerve for the 
deſerving.— But I tire you with my 
reflections. 
We arrived in London; and, by the 
aſſiſtance of a friend, LI entered into 
trade; but by ridiculouſly lending my 
note to an acquaintance, the moſt per- 
nicious and deſtruive cuſtom that 
ever was introduced among tradeſ- 
men, I was reduced to very great ex · 
tremities. Hewever, theſe were at 
laſt ſurmounted, and, with a mixture 
of ſucceſs and misfortune, Lcontinued 
in the ſame ftation for. upwards of 
twenty years: and, believe, me, vir, 
abje& as my condition naw ſeems, it 
appears to me even preferable to the 
anxiety I then frequently felt, from 
the fear of duns, the dread, of a jajl, 
and the uneaſy apprehenſion leſt ſome 
honeſt man ſhould loſe by my mis 
tunes: the laſt, in particular, was 2 
conſtant ſhock to my humanity; and 
where the perſon was in low circum- 
ſtances, and had a family that, by my 
means, would be ſufferers, the thought 
ſtung me to the ſoul, and gave me the 
moſt pungent anguiſh. d to this, 
the many mortifications J received 
from the purſe- proud tradeſman, whole 
common maxim is, that Eyery mas 
may be rich if be will; and that fre- 
quent breachof veracity, with to 
times of payment, which the neceſſity 
of my affairs ſometimes rendered un 
avoidable. This laſt, a love of juſtice, 
and a fixed and ſteady regard for truth 
rendered inoſt irkſome and paint * 
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one word, it was a wound feſtering.in 
© my conſcience, | 

* At laſt, I ſold my ſock, paid m 
© debts, and retired to this place, wi 
« my wife and a boy of ten years old, I 
© chearfully maintained my family by 
my labour while my ſtrength laſted, 
and enjoyed a ſerenity thatI cannot re- 
member to have taſted in the midſt of 
my early affluence. With a conſcience 
© undiſturbed, and a mind free from care, 
© I applied myſelf to reflection, and 
' ſoftened the (fatigue of labour with 
large draughts of knowledge, with 
au improvement in piety, and theſtudy 
« of virtue and religion. I had before 
© learned the ways of men; I now took 
© a review of my own, I had long 
© fince imbibed the philoſophy of the 
' ſchools: I now reduced it to prac- 
# ticez. and laying by my Seneca and 
Epictetus, applied myſelf to the ſtudy 
2. the Scriptures, and to open my 
heart for the reception of thoſe divine 
# truths which lead the mind to God. 
* Wrapped up in a happy ſolitude, I 
* conſider every thing 49 below onl 
at it tends to my eternal welfare; od, 
* whyle I graſp at an immortality of joy, 
* find but little inconvenience from the 
* coarſeneſs and indelicacy of my poor 
* repaſt, I have no other aſſiſtance but 
ar 17 I receive from my dear boy, 
' who is now above twenty. With a 
* filial affection he forces me to receive 
a good part of the fruits of his labour; 
but, alas! that is much too little to 
find him in cloaths, and us in the 
means of ſubſiſtence; and I am loth 
to have my wants known, leſt this 
* ſhould again ſubje& me to contempt; 
* and more particularly, as it might 


vely fond of a farmer's daughter, 
* who, though her father is a weak, and 
no very honeſt man, is worthy 
V of his affection. We have lived for 
ſome time on thoſe ſallads which the 
* fields afford, but they are not now to 
"be. had. Young nettle-tops,. boiled, 
were next our daily food: of theſe 
being tired, I ſome days ago taſted 
me freſh grains; I was hungry, and 
* found them palatable; for what will 
2 hunger make ſo? And, as I fre- 
« ently amuſe myſelf with ſſhing, by 
: . 

repaſt; T am not ſuſpected of wantin 

' them for my own rec arg This 


' * circumſtance affords me no ſmal] plea« 


| 
\ 


2 his hopes; for he is exceſ- 


At firſt, ſaid he, this 


which 1 ſometimes gain a delicious 
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© ſure, for all temporal happineſs conſiſts 
more in the opinion of others than on 


©* what we eat and drink. 


I have juſt mentioned my ſon to you; 
* he is a lad of probity and integrity; 
and, if I may judge from the preſent 
vou have juſt made me, you are in cir- 
* cumſtances that will allow you to be 
© of ſervice to him let me recommend 
© him to your protection. , 

Pity, Lucius ſays, was the leaſt of al 
the paſſions which ſeized him, upon 
hearing this ſtory; his compaſſion gave 
way to furprize and e 
graceful manner with which this trul 
venerable man expreſſed himſelf, nil 
Ay that eſteem, which was juſtly 
raiſed by ſuch exalted piety, ſuch con- 
tentment and reſignation. Lucius, there- 
fore, very frankly replied, that he judged 
right as to his circumſtance, but that he 
had not leſs inclination than ability to 
ſerve them all. He deſired his friend- 
ſhip. He took him by the hand, and, 
with the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of eſteem, 
aſſured him, that he would do him all 
the ſervice in his power. The ſteaks 
were now ready; and the man aſked 
him, it he would not do him the honour 
to partake of a meal which he himſelf 
had enabled them to provide. As Lu- 
cius had not dined, he very readily ac- 
cepted the invitation, on condition that 
he and his ſon ſhould dine with him the 
next day, when they would conſider 
what could be done for the young man. 
This was immediately agreed to; and, 
while they were at table, * deſired 
him to explain ſeveral paſſages in his 
ſtory, which he did not perfectly under- 
ſtand, and particularly, what he meant 
by lending of notes. This being done, 
the diſcourſe again turned upon the 
hardſhips he ſuffered with reſpeR to his 
way of living; hardſhips, which Lucius 
ſaid were unknown to the reſt of man- 
kind, and which he could not think of 


without expreſſing the moſt lively marks 


of aſtoniſhment. The good man ſmiled. 
ve me {ome 
uneaſy thoughts, but I ſoon learnt to 
conquer them, and to be thankfu] for 
the coarſeſt morſe]. I repreſented to 
myſelf the excruciating tortures which 
rack numbersof mankind; and aſked 
myſelf, what compariſon could be 
made between exquiſite pain and-a 
mouthful of unpalatable proviſions : I 


© acknowledged the difference, and bleſ- 


© ſed the Being that made our cafe pre- 
1 6 ferable 
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© ferable to theirs. The hardſhips en- 
dured in fieges are much greater than 
ours; for, at the ſiege of Derry, a 
plate of grains would have been deli- 
cious fare, They would have looked 
upon this as a bleſſing, and ſhall I re- 
pine at what would have filled them 
with joy? Beſides, could I have made 
my caſe known, which my averſion 
to the contempt which always attends 
poverty, and my regard for my ſon, 
has prevented, we might have lived 
in a much better manner; for whey, 
and butter- milk, would not have been 
refuſed me. My wife and I are both 
ſatisfied, and thoroughly convinced, 
that true happineſs does not conſiſt in 
ſuch trifles as theſe: for, wherever 
there is inward complacency, huma- 
nity of heart, and devout thankfulneſs, 
there is content, there is the nobleſt 
felicity.” 

© Tis very ſtrange, ſaid Lucius; © but 
© whoever calls for aſſiſtance, is ſure to 
meet with contempt and ſcorn from 
© every ignorant blockhead; yet, there 
is a chain which runs through all na- 
ture, by which every ſpecies of beings 
have a dependence upon each other : 
© but, let us viewonly man, that proud 
© being, that, in ſpite of all the cleareſt 
© diftates of reaſon, and all the laws 
© and impulſes of nature, would fain 
« perſuade himſelf that he ſtands alone, 
© and free from obligations ; wraps 
© himſelf up in ſelf-ſufficiency, and re- 
© fuſes to confer on another what he 
« imagines he does not want himſelf. 
The infant no ſooner breathes, than, 
with a puling cry, he proclaims his 
« wants, which the fond mother is, at 
© firſt, but little able to relieve ; he is, 
© therefore, committed to ſtrangers, and 
4 
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receives his firſt obligations from them: 
he grows up, and daily demands help 
from his parents; and, as his years 
increaſe, his dependance, and obli- 


a become more general, even 


or the means of life, the ſupport of 
his very being, and the cultivation of 
his mind; till, at laſt, he becomes a 
debtor to thouſands. If he is aſhamed 
of this dependance, for the ſame rea- 
ſon he muſt be aſhamed that he is a 


man: but if, after this, he refuſes his 


aſſiſtance, or contemns him that ſtands 
in need of it, he is no longer a man, 
© but a monſter.* 


Fine reaſons! fine reaſons®® cried 
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the old man, ſmiling; © but you will 


never be able to perluade a miſer, that 
avarice N crime than poverty; 
or any body elſe, that to be 18 
not to be contemptib le. There is 
no man ſo ſtupid, ſaid Lucius, ag 
to believe that poverty is really cri. 
minal, or even contemptible: it is, 
indeed, in their opinion, a thing to be 
dreaded; not that they think it in- 
fectious, but for fear they ſhould be 
aſked for what they cannot-give con. 
ſiſtently with theirnotions of ſelf. love, 
nor refuſe without ſome in ward com- 
motions on the ſide of humanity. 
And, for this reaſon, thoſe who, from 
an immoderate and falſe ſelf-love, 
ſtudy to keep their humanity under, 
always take care, for their own ſakes, 
to repreſent poverty to themſelves as 
ſomething ridiculous, mean, and con- 
temptible. They are ſenſible of the 
amiableneſs of the friendly diſpo- 


ſitions; and a fear of being ſuſpefted 


to want either them, or the abilities 
neceſſary for the exerciſe of them, may 
3 be the principal reaſons why 
the rich are aſhamed of their poor re- 
lations; as it may be thought, that 
they themſelves are either not ſo weal- 
thy as is imagined, and, therefore, 
that they cannot, or that they have 
nothing really amiable in them, and 
therefore will not, relieve them. A 
kind of pride the moſt wicked in 
itlelf, and the moſt pernicious to ſo- 
ciety. | 
© Thus we may derive all the ca- 
lumny that falls upon the unfortu- 
nate, from the ſame (elf-interefte! 
views; a ſtruggle againſt the firong 
impreſſions of nature, an endeavour 
to ſuppreſs the more generous ſenti- 
ments of humanity. From my little 
experience, I have found, that when- 
ever a man fails, let his probity have 
been ever fo conſpicuous, it then 
becomes neceſſary That his conduct 
ſhould he arraigned, and more parti- 
cularly ſo by his relations, and the 
ſelf-intereſted amongſt his friends; 
for where no act of humanity is er- 
peed, the man may ſtill remain 
eſteemed, * His virtues, ſuch as in- 
duſtry, care, and application, are not 
what they look for; theſe, therefore, 
are thrown aſide as uſeleſs lumber; 
but, if an act of humanity be found, 
though he was then in 1 9 


to be generous, it is immediate! 
| thrown into the heap of follies ; ap 
is there an indiſcretion in his whole 
life that can be thought of, but it is 
mentioned, to increaſe the load. No 
wonder, then, that it becomes enor- 
mous. Thus want of ſucceſs, which 
no mortal can ſecure, is charged as 
guilt, and the unhappy honeſt man is 
treated with a hundred.times more 
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ceſsful villain, And ſelf-love, ſhift- 
ing the diſgrace farther from itſelf, 
the relations of a huſband throw the 
© greateſt load of blame on his wife, 
© whilft thoſe on her ' ſide caſt it back 
© on her huſband,” | 
Will ſhe never have done?“ me- 
thinks, Madam, I hear you ſay. Yes,” 
I anſwer. But you ought to remember, 
that I have been giving you the hiſtory 
of a hero in patience; and this ſhould 
put your ladyſhip in mind, that it does 
not become you to expreſs much un- 
eaſineſs at ſuch a trifle as the length of 
a letter; for I have nothing more to 
inform you of, but that Lucius, having 
dined heartily, took his leave, and, with 
the hopes of ſeeing the good man and 
his ſon' the next day, jogged home. 
And, therefore I am at liberty to break 
off, and ſubſcribe myſelf, your lady- 
ſhip's moſt ſincere friend, 

F | FELICIA MANLY. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


E L L, Madam, I have now ſeen 
this venerable old man, whoſe 
hiſtory I gave you in my laſt; and, I 
can aſſure you, he perfectly anſwers the 
deſcription Lucius gave me of him. 
His ſon is a well-made, agreeable young 
fellow; and, though he finiſhed his edu- 
cation in a country village, it ſeems has 
a good ſhare of learning; but this is not 
at all ſurpriſing, as his father was his 
tutor, His behaviour has too much of 


the gentleman, for him ever to make a 
| good Clown and he has too much 
aſhfulneſs'to paſs for a gentleman. It 


was eaſy to ſee that he had never been 
in ſuch company before; for he bluſhed 
whenever he was ſpoke to, and, wh 
be anſwered, it was with as much Ai 
dence, and precaution in placing his 
words, as if he had been before a magiſ- 
trate. In ſhort, if his ſentiments are 


t all anſwerablę to the ingenuity of his 
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contempt and obloquy than the ſuc- 
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look, he, with his fair Daphne, or Ama. 
ryllis, might make a good figure in a 
paſtoral eclogue. 

After dinner, under-the pretence of 
taking a walk in the garden, Lucivs 
conducted us to a neat houſe, juſt on the 
outſide of the back door, leading into 
the fields, He aſked the good man how 
he liked it; and he, as he expected, ad- 
niiring the ſituation, Lucius, in very 
pohte terms, deſired his acceptance o 
it for life. Our venerable — — U 
this favour with all imaginable teſti- 
monies of gratitude; while his ſon, by 
his looks, ſeemed in a rapture of joy z 
and, indeed, as it has only four roo 
that is, two on a floor, it is a manſion 
proper enough for an anchorite. Be- 
ſides, Lucius has promiſed to furniſh itz 
and I am to make him a preſent of as 
many books as he ſhall have occaſion 
forz acatalogue of ſome of which I have 
engaged our hermit himſelf to write out 
for me. 

While they were taking a view of 
this ſmall building, à ſervant came to 
inform us, that . Le who had 
been here ſome days before, difired to 
e with his maſter. Lucius imme- 

iately gave orders that he ſhould be 
dmitted. The honeſt man came, and 
ping aſide with him, informed him, 
that the trees, which he had been ordered 
to watch, were to be removed the next 
day. Atthis news, Lucius ſent for Clod 
with orders that he ſhould come directly, 
and bring his counter leaſe. * Lucius 
had before related the whole affair to 
Mellifont, and he again to a, gentleman 
of the law, who has an eſtate in this part 
of the country: he ſtrenuouſly afſerted, 
that he ought to undergo the penalty 
mentioned in his contract; that is, to 
ay one hundred pounds, to forfeit his 
eaſe, and to make good the damage; 
and that lenity, in this caſe, would be 
an ill precedent with reſpe& to the 
other tenants: whilſt Lucius was of 
opinion, that as the whole affair had 
been told to him in confulence, his ho- 


/ nour wonld not permit him to proceed 


to extremities; and the good old man, 
to whom he now told the ſtory, without 
mentioning the farmer's name, was of 
the ſame opinion; but could not he! 
ſmiling at the ſilly fellow's talking o 


being paid for his trouble, in cutting 


down trees that he had no right to med- 
dle with. The converſation then turned 
on the young man, who was next to be 

| provided 
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| vided forz and being found to be very 
deal qualified for the poſt, he was cho- 
fn houſe- ſteward, and an apartment 


aſſigned him in our houſe, conſiſting of - 


4 bed-chamber, a parlour, and a little 
room for an office. | 

The joy of the tender parent was now 
compleat, and tears of gratitude rolled 
down his venerable cheeks. He lifted 
up his ſwimming. eyes to heaven, and 


then caſting them down upon us, bleſſed - 


us with an ardour that ſpoke the fulneſs 
of a heart loſt in devout thankfulneſs. 
* O, little did I think,” cried he, of 
© living to ſee ſuch a day as this? My 
© God, I thank thee! and, O bleſs my 
© benefaQtors, as they have been the 
means of bleſſing me! Here he took 
hold of Lucius's hand, and prefled it 
between his; then raifing it up to his 
lips—* I thank you for my dear boy, 
cried he; I jo "Fully commit him to 
© your care. May it be always his 
© ſtudy to deſerve your goodneſs!” 
Here the young man, finding his good 
father make a pauſe, ſtepped forwards, 
and then bowing—* Excuſe me, Sir, 
faid he with a tone that ſeemed to ariſe 
from a mixture of timorouſneſs, and a 
Joy too big for utterance, © if I want 
© words to expreſs my thankfulneſs for 
© a favour greater, vaſtly greater, than 
all my hopes. But—a—my grati- 
© tude—my care and my fidelity—ſhall 
© beſt thank you: but what return 
Here he made a long * and ſeemed 
quite loſt; when the old man, with a lit- 
tie confuſion in his look, cried—* You 
© ſee, Sir, the effects of a want of gen 
* teel company; my ſon has no illiberal 
* education, nor does hg want either 
© ſenſe or words to expreſs himſelf, 
* when among people of a lower claſs, 
* with whom our circumſtances have hi- 
© therto permitted him only toconverſe. 
Lucius ſmiled, and clapping the youth 
on the ſhoulder with a free and familiar 
air, ſaid, hewould takecare to remedy 
that fault; and this freedom of beha- 
viour ſcemed to have an immediate ef- 
fect, for, in an inſtant, the young man's 
confuſion and diſorder ſeemed to vaniſh; 
and being now 22 well aſſured, 
rompted by a little female curioſity, 
T deſired him to give us the particulars 
of his amour with the farmer's daugh- 
ter. He bluſhed, and, after a ſhort 
pauſe, conſented; and with more aſſur- 
ance, and lgls heſitation, though not 
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without fear and trembling, gave us the 
following account. ; 

* When I was about eighteen, as 1 
* was riding back from watering my 
© maſter's horſes, they took fright ; the 
© horſe I rode on ran away with me, 
* and haſtily turning ſhort through a 
6 gap in the hedge, threw me. I lay 
© (enſeleſs for ſome time. When I came 


* to mn I hardly knew what bad 
© paſſed; I endeavoured to recolle& 
myſelt, and looking about to ſee 
where I was, immediately caſt my eyes 
on a very agreeable girl, neatly dreſ. 
ſed, who way fitting cloſe by me. She 
lay half reclined, ſupporting herſelf 
with one hand on the graſs, while the 
other, which was ſtretched over my 
breaſt, held a bottle of ſalts: but my 
eyes were hardly open when ſhe aroſe, 
and, taking a or two backwards, 
with her looks ſtill fixed on me, told 
me, with an air of great humanity 
that ſhe was glad to ſee me alive, and 
aſked me how I did. I thanked her, 
and complained of a violent pain in 
my head; ſhe was ſorry for it, ſhe ſaid, 
and wiſhed me a 2 I was 
then ſitting up, and ſeeing her about 
to go, deſired her to ſtay alittle, and 
accept of my company; but * 
modeſtly refuſed nie. She told me, 
wiſhed me well, and again bid me 
good- night; and, without turning her 
head, walked away as faſt as ſhe could. 
I ſtill continued fitting in the ſame 
poſture, when 2 few drops of blood 
trickling down my face, I lifted up 
my hand to wipe them away, and 
moving it towards the place where I 
felt the greateſt pain, was ſurprized to 
find a handkerchief tied round m 
head, to ſtop the bleeding of a ſm 
wound; for I was ſo ſtunned with the 
fall, that I never perceived it before. 
I was pleaſed with the pretty girl's 
good - nature; and the next Sunday, 
waiting for her coming out of church, 
having before got the handkerchief 
waſhed, returned it with many thanks. 
She ſmiled, and told me I was very 


more for me than what ſhe would have 
done for any other perſon in the ſame 
condition; and very coldly, but civilly, 
© faying==* Your ſervant,” turned 
© awaytoa young woman; and, taking 
hold of her arm, prevented my ſaying 
© any more. 5 PR” 

| Re « Poor 
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Poor man!” ſaid I, ing, what 


© a diſappointment was this! I fu 


5 you were a litle mortified at it?'--* No, 
Madam, replied be; indeed I was 
not I had returned the handker- 


chief, and that was all the view I had 


in ſpeaking to her. I looked upon 
© heras —— girl; and was pleaſed, 
« that though I had not diſcharged the 
© obligation, I had paid adebt of ho- 
4 nour.” Here, oblerving me ſmile— 
c Excuſe me, Madam, added he, for 
© making uſe of a word, which, I am 
ſure, does not become the mouth of 


© ſuch a one as mez but, even plow-. 


© men know what honour means, and, 
© though they do not make uſe of the 
© word, obſerve what is meant by it.“ 
Lucius ſaid he was in the right, and de- 
fred him to 1 without minding 
wy looks. On which he reſumed 

As I had, frequently, an oppor- 
© tunity of ſeeing her, this calm eſteem 
{ made me ſometimes ſingle her out for 
© converſation. TI overtook her, by ac- 
© cident, in the fields, going a milking; 
( I walked her pace, and ſometimes, 
© when ſhe was returning back, carried 
© her milk-pail: and, by this means, 
© I inſenſibly learnt, from her mind, 
© what I ought to feel in my own. The 
© modeſt ſimplicity of her actions, the 
© innocency of her looks, and the good- 
© neſs of her heart, which was ſure to 
© be affected whenever an object of 
© compaſſion was near, were thoſe 
«* charms which I could not refit; and 
© they would, indeed, have been too 
© much for me, had her good ſenſe been 
© lefs remarkable. I was ſoon con- 
« vinced that what ſhe had done for 
* me was purely the effect of her good - 
© nature. For a long time ſhe ſtrove to 


© avoid: me, ſo that it was by flow de- 


grees I learned her value. She began 
© to have an eſteem for me. I thought 
I deſerved no other character than that 
* of her friend; I told her ſo, and ſhe 
* was not diſpleaſed. Innocent in all, 
© ſhe had no idea of love, nor. was the 
name mentioned. At ſheep- ſhearing, 
© at the wakes, and at harveſt- home, 
* ſhe was conſtantly invited by my 
*. maſter's daughters, and, I joined in 


© the jovial merriment. Our efteem for 


each other encreaſed, till, at laſt, it 
* ripened into love: and, when this 


© was known to ourſelves, we were 


1. frighted at the difficulties which lay 


© before usz ſhe told me her ſtory, and 
© perſuaded me never to ſee her more. 
© Her mother, a woman of ſenſ. 
and very fond of books, took care 
her infancy, and gave her too a 
© for reading, and embelliſhed her min 
© with many | uſeful hints on the ex- 
cellency of a virtuous character; but 
© the ſoon died, and left her to th 
management of a weak and hard. 
© hearted father, who marrying a wo- 
man much younger than himſelf; 
© ſuffered her to be treated with the 
« greateſt inhumanity. But I will not 
© trouble you with the ſeverities the told 
© me ſhe met with from a wretch of no 
principles, acrue] ſtep- mother, whoſe 
© delight it was to give her uneaſmeſs. 
© Her aunt was entaged to ſee her ſiſter's 
© child treated ſo ill; ſhe took her home, 
© andit was at her houſe ſhe lived when 
© I uſed to have the pleaſure of ſeein 
« 
c 
* 
c 
c 
* 
« 
c 
6 


her. An uncle of hers, who reſided in 
London, has lately left her a hundred 
pounds, which is all her fortune; for 
though her father is reckoned to 
worth between three and four hun- 
dred nds, ſhe has no expectation 
from him, as he has now a child by 
his ſecond wife, who rules him as ſhe 
pleaſes. | 15 
© I have not ſeen her this month, ex- 
cept at church; but with what reluc- 
tance I have ſubmitted to this, no 
words can expreſs. I thonght her 
above me. I feared to bring upon 
her the reproaches of her relations, 
who, to be ſure, would never conſent 
to our happineſs; to her marrying ſo 
ra man; one ſo m—_ beneath — 

t your generoſity, Sir, has re- 
— this obſtacle. : I am in rap- 
tures when I think of it. How ſhall 
© Texpreſs my gratitude ! How deſcribe 
© a joy, which no words can paint! It 
© is too much! You are too good, and 
© I am too happy!!! | 

Well, Madam, was I not in the 
right to repreſent this innocent youth ag 
a perſon proper to make a ſhining figure - 
in a paſtoral? But you ſee he'is 55 ' 
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the rank of the Hobbinol of Gay, an 
would better ſuit the more dignifie 
character offPope's, or Phillips's gentle 
fwains, who, with a greater dignity of 
ſentiment, attune the warbling pipe to 
more lofty, more graceful, and harmo- 
nious numbers. I 
About an hour after this, the man 
5 returned 


/ 
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returned with Clod. Mr. Manly, 
without the leaſt deſign of alarming t 

farmer, had, inadvertently, ſent Robin 
for him; whom he no ſooner ſet his 
eyes on, than he recollected that he had 
ſeen him before; and being told that it 
was his maſter that went in to drink 
with him, after he had bought a load 
of hay, he was in a moſt terrible fright: 
he, therefore, came trembling, and en- 
tered the hall, where Mr. Manly had 
ſeated himſelf to receive him, with the 
air of a man going to receive. ſentence 
of death; and having made an awkward 
bow as he came in, ſlunk into a cor- 
ner. He was defired to come forwards, 
which he did very flowly, looking 
downwards, and knitting his brows; 
and then ſtood before the awful little 


man, with a fear that made his lips 


quiver with a conyulfive motion. When 
he was aſked how his wife did, and 
whether ſhe ſtil] continued the ſame ſub- 
miſſive creature he had repreſented her; 
he looked very lilly, and ſcratching his 
head, anſwered, © Yes.'—* Then you 
are your own maſter,” ſaid he again, 
you are above being ruled by your 
* wife; and, as you made her keep her 
«* diſtance,” ſhe muſt not preſume to ad- 
* viſe or direct you in any thing that 
does not concern her. —“ Yes,” was 
anſwered again. Then, rejoined 
Lucius, © you take the whole blame, 
* and all the guilt of this affair, upon 
* yourſelf. I find I was miſtaken; I 
thought you might have been teazed 
into it by the importunity of a 
* wicked woman; a crime that would 
have admitted of ſome alleviation; and 
then, though you would have more 


© weaknels, yet you would have leſs 


s guilt.” | 

The man ſtared, and bit his lips; 
and, at laſt, ſtammering, cried—* But 
* —but—but ſhu did perſuade me to 
* fell the trees, or I had no done it. 
* Shu does what ſhu pleaſes wi' me, and 


-© I conno' help it. I thowt no harm. 


Thought no harm!” cried Lucius; 
s what, is there no harm in robbing your 
© landlord ?*—* Ay, ay, cried the man, 


there is harm enough in that. But 


© I mean, I thought no harm in telling 
you ſuch woundy lees about my wife, 
for I am aſheam'd, and wud no' ha* 
« people think me ſuch an old foo“; 
© yet I love her for aw that.'—* I find, 
© however,” ſaid Lucius, with a magiſ- 
terial air, © your word is not to be taken; 


but produce your counter-leaſe'.”. He 
now pulled it out of his pocket; and, 
with a look that ſhewed him veady to 
fink with fear, gave it to Lugius, who 
juſt caſt his eye on the preamble, and 


returning it, ordered him to read it him- 0 


ſelf; but that was impoſſible; for, after 
he had read two or three ſhort words, 
and ſpelt a long one, Lucius obſerved, 


that his hand ſhook to ſuch a degree, 


that he would never be able to go 
through with it. 

I was ſtanding all this while in a gal- 
lery that, leading to ſome chambers, 
croſſes the hall; and, looking very at- 
tentively over the iron rails, was liſten- 
ing, and, at the ſame time, contem- 
plating on my Sancho, ſeated below me, 
in his two- armed chair; that formidable 
appearance, which ſtruck ſuch terror 
into the ſelf- condemned farmer. Juſt 
at this time, the venerable old man, 
whoſe name I might have told you be- 
fore is Trueman, (but fince I tell you 
ſo now, it is as well) entered with his 
ſon, and looking ſtedfaſtly at the far- 
mer, ſtepped up to Lucius, and deſired 
to ſpeak a word with him in private. 
He aroſe from the ſeat of juſtice, and 
walking aſide, they whiſpered for half a 
minute, and then the old man, in great 
haſte, ran out of the hall. The judge 
ſeemed-pleaſed; gave a nod, which ſig- 
nified a kind of aſſent; and, returnin 
to his ſeat, took the leaſe, and giving it 
to young Trueman, deſired him to read 
it, which he had no ſooner done, than 


Lucius began—* Here you find, that 


* you have not only forfeited your leaſe, 
© but, beſides, are to pay me one hun- 
d red pounds, over and above the value 
© of the trees you have unlawfully cut 
down.“ 

At this inſtant, the gentle Mrs. Clod, 
with a child in her arms, burſt into the 
hall, and without the leaſt regard to any 
body preſent, directed her diſcourſe to 
her huſband. _ Ah ye foo, ye block- 
© head, yo l' cried ſhe as loud as ſhe 


could bawl : * ſee what you han browt 


* us to. This is yo'r wiſe doings, ye 
* oaf yo! Old Clod looked now more 
aghaſt then ever, and with his eyes fixed 
on his wife, who ſtood behind him, 
deſired her to hold her tongue: but ſhe, 
lifling up her fiſt, replied, with great 
fury—* Hold my tongue, ye villain! 
hold my tongue! See this poor baby, 
© ye unnatural brute! Yo ha' ruin 

© us aw; ye have! Clod 2 


— 
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her iſt held up in a monegiag poſture, left the place, while he ſeized one of 
and hearing theſe ungrateful ſounds, the girl's hands, and throwing his other 
With his head ſtill turned behind him, arm about her peck, gave her a heart 
fidled nearer and nearer to Lucius, as ſmack, crying—* T am o'moſt 3 
ö the leſs terrible object of the two; who, but no matter, I deſerve it. Wull 
aſſuming. a moſt kaughty air, com- * yo” forgi” me, wench? Yo are my 
manded her to be filentj at which, ſhe * dowter, and yo ſhall be my dowter, in 
unning forwards, and puſhing be- * ſpite of the devil." Young Truemas 
| acius and her huſband, (when, had, during this ſpeech, ſeized her other 
in af} inſtant, thoſe eyes, which before hand, Which Clod had neither power nor 
ſhotkghtening, now let fall a plenteous reſolution to prevent, and which, with 
ſhower) blub very diſmally, and an air of native innocence, the chearfully _ 
begged him to pity her, and that poor, reſigned to her lover. Her eyes were in 
pretty, dear, ſweet, helpleſs baby; and an inſtant turned from her father, and 
inſiſted, that though it was no great fixed with great ſoftneſs on the young + 
matter what became of ſuch a wicked man, who gazed on her with 2 look of ; 
man, ſuch a vile rogue, as her huſband, ' mingled tenderneſs and rapture. 
yet it would be the teſt cruelty. This, Madam, was a ſcene which at 
to ruin her, and ſo fine a child, ſo firſt I could not comprehend, and fo 
ſweet a wench, as that ſhe held in her ſtrange a turn filled ne at once with 
arms. But, alas! the judge was deaf curioſity, and held me in an agreeable | 
to all ſhe could ſay; he ordered a ſer - ſuſpence: but it was a curioſity too vio- 
vant to turn her out of doors; but ſhe lent to ſuffer me to continue at a diſtance 
fell on her knees, and, with great an unintereſted ſpectator. I therefore 
earneſtneſs, endeavoured to perſuade ran down ſtairs, when old Trueman, 
him to ſuffer her to ſtay, This favour, with the elderly woman, having joined 
at laſt, was granted, only upon condi- themſelves to Lucius, to whom hy were 
tion of ſilence; which was no ſooner talking, and accidentally fronting the x 
done, than Clod, ſeeming to revive other three, I could not help ſaying wit 
and recover ſpirits, from his indigna- a laugh—* Well, if after all you are diſ- 
tion, cried out I could nd ha- thowt © poſed for a country dance, 1 hope I 
© it; mu wud ha' me into jail: well, © may be allowed to make one.” They 
Tul fee who ſhall ſuffer; I ha“ another all ſmiled; and after the uſual ceremony 
© dowter, and her mother wud na” ha“ of a few bows and curtſies, and your 
© ſerved me ſo. humble ſervant, and the like, Lucius 
Lucius now repreſented the heinouſ- addreſſed himſelf again to Clod 
; neſs of the crime, and inſiſted upon the - © You have now performed, ſaid he, 
penalty: and ordering young True- * the conditions I demanded; nor ſhall 
man to fill up a bond which he had 1 make any refleftions' on what is 
before ſent for, the farmer ſig ned it nag ſince this would expoſe you be- 
with leſs reluctance than I could have fore your relations. y thoughts 
imagined, only repeating a curſe or are now taken up with the general hap- 
two on his wife, loud enough for her to pineſs of your whole family. If I 
hear, and crying—* I'll be her foo“ no, infiſted fo ſtrenuoufly on your paying 
a i ha' another dowter.” © the fine, it was only with a view to 
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ling up of the bond took up 
ſome time, for our young ſteward was 
not 2 very expert at his buſineſs, aud 
his father was not there to aſſiſt him: 
but the ceremony of ſigning and ſealing 
was hardly over, when the good old man 
entered, introducing an elderly woman, 
and a very pretty young woman of about 
ſeyenteen, whom he led to Lucius. Our 
judge aroſe, and bowed; and, at the ſame 
inſtant, farmer Clod cried out- My 


* poor dowter!* and young Trueman 


dropped an ink ſtandiſh, which he was 
carrying into his office Clogs wife 


gave them all @ curſe, and grumbling, 


« ſecure ſome part of the fortune of a 
daughter whom you have neglected; 
* and by giving the bond to this young 
© man, whom you muſt now look upon 
* as your fon, I return it again into the 
© ſame family; ſince, as my ſteward, he 
© d6es not need this to make him an ad- 
© yantageous match for =_ daughter.“ 
Here Ciod, without ſtirring à ſtep, 
ſtretched out his neck; to ſtare at True- 


man; and ſeeming more and more to 


recover himſelf, 5 daughter hac 
a little, crying A proper mom; hay, 
d wench. Gi' hrs vor trad Ik 
Trueman doing, a gave it a hearty 


make, 
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ſhake, ſaying God bleſs yo" together. 
I wiſh it with aw my heart. Shu is a 
© good wench; I'll ſay that for her.“ 
And then turning to Lucius, bewed ſo 
low, and gave ſuch a ſcrape, that he had 
like to have ＋ upon his _ "Ip 

u woman blu z and -curthi 
n having by this time — 
the bond, which he pulled out of his 

ket, preſented it to Trueman, fay- 
ing—* Here, take this, and I wiſh you 
© all imaginable happineſs;* while he re 
ceived it with a look of gratitude and 
joy. Lucius reſumed— I am ſenſible 
that what you told me was in con- 
© fidence: I therefore remit of the rigour 
© of my firſt demand. I return you 
« your counter-leaſe, and ſhall ſell the 
© trees myſelf; I only deſire you to ſet 
© the ſame number of plants in their 
room. — Ay, marry 
he, as he received it, and as many 
© more to boot; and rot me if ever ſhu 
© make me ſuch a rogue again.” Now 
nothing was heard but joy and congra- 
tulations. The young woman's aunt, 
(for that was the perſon that came in 
with her) as ſhe loved her niece, was 
very liberal of her thanks and acknow- 
— 1 ſhe kiſſed the young couple, 
a 


nd inſiſted on providing the wedding 


dinner, as ſoon as they could be aſked in 
due form at church: for, as ſhe was 
no friend to licences, ſhe was reſolved 
that the marriage ſhould not be perform- 
ed till after this ceremony was com- 
pleated, which ſhe thought neceſſary to 
render it valid. The happy couple were 
the leaſt tumultuous in their joy, for that 
was principally expreſſed on both fides 
by the —_—_— language of the coun- 
tenance, which ſufficiently told us all 
they could have uttered ; and, perha 


pe, 


they choſe that we ſhould rather ſee than 


hear the expreſſions of their mutual ten- 
derneſs: but it is more probable that, 
wholly taken up with 
each other, they never thought of us at 
all, and while they were filent, did not 
ſuſpe& that any in the company could 
underſtand a language which they 
doubtleſs imagined peculiar to them- 
ſelves. But it was not ſo with old Clod, 
ho knew no other way of expreſſing his 
Joy than by capering about the Pal, 

—— on. ap fquire and his good lady, 
kiffing his davghter, and hugging young 
Trueman. In ſhort, we-adjourned into 
a a parlour; when wine, ale, and tea, were 

called for, which every one partook of 


ner, he wiſely, upon 


wull I, cried. 


ſence of 


as they pleaſed. Nor was the cold fr: 
loin forgot, which by ancient cuſtom is a 
joint devoted to hoſpitality; for this was 
placed on a ſideboard, near the farmer, 
whoſe uneaſineſs having coſt him a din. 
| e return of hig 
ſpirits and his ſtomach, did not ſuffer it 
to ſtand neglected. At laſt, they all took 
their leave, but not till our young ſteward 
had ſhewn his intended bride her future 
A which Lucius, in the preſence 
of the aunt, ary ape ſhould be imme. 

diately furniſhed for their reception, 
You ſee, Madam, that innocence and 
peace do not always bleſs the cottage ; 
vice ſometimes finds an entrance under 
the loweſt roof; and care and forrow 
can hover over the brow of humble vir. 
tue. With theſe ſage remarks, which 
inform you of nothing but what you 
knew before, I duds my letter, hav- 
ing no mare to add, but that I am, and 
ſhall ever be, your ladyſhip's moſt af. 
fectionate friend, 5 
FELICIA Marr. 


P. S. Upon recollection, I think Tought 
not to have informed you that the 
wicked woman, who makes no in- 
conſiderable character in the above 
letter, is a ſtep · mother: but, ſurely, 
you will not do me the injury to ſuſ- 

that, by mſerting it, I would in- 
inuate a refleftion upon others, who, 
with the name, have quite different 
diſpoſitions. A. certain lady, whom 
you dearly love, and to whom your 
couſin owes ten thouſand obligations, 
is a glorious exception; and I know 
ſome other ladies, beſides Miſs Biddy, 
who, from a mother-in-law, have re 
ceived all the tender indulgences, 
and all the obligations they could rea- 
ſonably expect from a real parent. If 
you ſhew your aunt this letter, as 1 
nd you have done ſome others, don't 
let her overlook this poſticript. 


LETTER XXXV. 
DEAR MADAM, 


29 ſee what a variety of imper- 
tinences your deſire of frequently 


hearing from me has forced me to com- 


mit; but what elſe can be expected from 
rural ſcenes, which, though the haunt of 
lovers, are the moſt unfruitful of in- 
trigues ? for where almoſt every one acts 
from nature, nothing of the marvellous 
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a ſcene of wonders, that will 2 an 
the greateſt aſtoniſhment, 

Cas day laſt week, to our no ſmall fur- 
prize, We receiyed a invitation 
to Ade with Mr. Stevens, the ſprightly 

old gentleman, wheſe character * you 
| eels well pleaſed with, and whom we 
had not ſeen fince the diſgrace of his 
ſuperlatively pious filter Prudilla t. Our 
delire of renewing the acquaintance of 
ſo agreeable a companion, made us rea- 
dily comply with his 
therefare ordered the coach to be imme- 
=y got ready, and we ſet out ſoon 


Upon our arrival, we were received by 
the gentleman himſelf, with his uſual 
afability and freedom; but with leſs of 
that humorous gaiety in his look which 
indicates the friend and chearful com- 

ion. After paying us ſome hand- 
2 though late, compliments on our 
nuptials, he informed us, that his ſiſter, 
who he confeſſed had injured us in his 
eſteem, being now dangerouſly ill of a 
conſumption, defired to ſee us, that ſhe 
might unburthen ber mind as. much, 

ble, by confeſſing her guilt, — 


endeavouring to obtain our pardon; 
that, as * ꝗ now awake, if we pleaſed, 
he would introduce us himſelf. We 


immediately conſented, and followed 
him to her chamber. We found her 
ſeated in an eaſy chair, one arm hang- 
ing negligently down by the fide, which, 
by it's. thinneſs, ſeemed immoderately 
. She was worn to a ſkeleton; her 
leaning back in a languid poſture, 
diſcovered a thin, pale, and dejected 
countenance, which, the moment ſhe 
niſed it, expreſſed all the ſigns of in- 
ward confuſion, horror, and guilt.” She 
fixed her eyes on us, ſighed, and waving 
her hand, defired us, with a weak voice, 
to ſit down by her, which we immedi- 
ately did; when Mr. Stevens left us, 
and, before he ſhut the door, aſſured his 
liter, that he would take care that no- 
body ſhould come to interrupt us, 
What an object was ! How 
wetchedly depraved muſt that mind be, 
that could triumph before an enemy ſo 
reduced, ſo humble, and ſo worthy of 
pry” Lucius could net: his concern 
extremely viſible; and, though I 
"ever ſaw him in a more ſprightly hu- 
Mour than he was in the whole morning, 


4 


* 


ueſt. Lucius 


your and your 
5 Letter IV, Letter VII, | 
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it was now inſtantly vaniſhed; and his 
countenance had an air of ſolemn gravity 
and compaſhon. With a tone © 
humanity, he aſked how ſhe did. She 
thankin * anſwered I am ex- 

tremely ill. O, Sir, I am 9 
am going to that Being, =I. not 
be unpoled upon by falſe appearances. 
* Oh! the horrors of a.guilty mind i O 
* conſcience} conſcience ! I have plot- 
© ted your ruin have endeavoured to 


© deſtroy your peace—your fortune 
© your 28 here —y our ſoul here- 
after!“ 'T hen, wiping her eyes Oh! 


* I aſk your pardon— Can you forgive 
* me? Can you? Will you?* This 
was ſpoke with ſuch a beſeeching look, 
and uttered with ſo much earveftneſs, 
that it would have been barbarous to 
have kept her any longer in ſuſpenſe. 
Lucius, therefore, immediately replied, 
in that tender tone which nature gives to 
the voice when the heart is deeply af- 
fected with com © Yes, Ma- 
dam, I heartily forgive. you. But 
© why this neſs? Do you think me 
© incapable of pity ? No, Sir, added 
ſhe, I know you are not: but, alas! 
* you know not what you ſay! You 
© don't know how much I have been 
your enemy. But don't—dog't with- 
draw your e continued ſhe, 
looking ſtedfaſtly in his face; and then 
A eyes on the ground, added 
© It was I that cauſed your father to be 
© arreſted, It was II that perſuaded 
© his creditors to throw him in a jail. 
How l' cried Lucius, reddening; and 
then, after a few moments x ion, 
reſumed with a figh—-* Well, this is 
© not a, time for reproaches.—“ Re- 
© proaches!” cried ſhe; I deſerve them 
© all--I know 1 deferve them all, and 
© am to receive them. Q. 

© Madam! I loved Lucius with a cri- 
* minal paſſion, and, under a veil of 
* fantity, thought to conceal myſelf 
© from the eyes of the world; but I 
could not do it from the all-piercing 
© eye of Heaven, But my plots were 


* diſcovered, and you were a witneſs of 
* the ſhameful, but juſt, treatment I met 


* with at your aunt s, when all my con- 
© trivances to break the match betwixt 
* you and this gentleman were lad 
© open. 1 re wack mar- 
pened the ſting of my guilty conſcience; 
— ''s triumph over 
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me made my mind boil with rage and 
ſhame, and diſappointed love. I re- 
turned home I contrived ways of re- 
venge, and ſought ſtill to deſtroy your 
peace. At laſt, I thought of Mr. 
Mauly. I knew ſome of his creditors; 
I flew to them, and, under a pretence 
of viſiting their wives, indulged the 
malice of this wicked heart. This, 
at firit, was all my view: but ſoon, 
Madam, I recolletted that your huſ- 
band had a tender and generous mind: 
I hoped his duty, and his affection to 
his father, would be too ſtrong for his 
paſſion for you—lT hoped he would 
relieve him, and I was not deceived. 


that he was an impoſtor, that he had 
greatly leſſened his fortune; and, by 
this means, thought myſelf again in- 
fallibly certain of breaking the match: 
but ſoon I learned that theſe hopes 
were vain ; Lucius had himſelf in- 
formed him of the whole affair—He 
was forgiven, and I plunged in freſh 
deſpair, O Lucius! I durſt not now ſee 
your father. Oh! a guilty conſcience! 
a guilty conſcience! Crime followed 
crime, till I ſinned beyond all hopes 
of mercy. It is an ingenuous con- 
_ © feſſion, however, cried Lucius, and 
© I heartily forgive you. May God for- 
C give you too! I'll promiſe for my 
'< father.'—* I thank you, faid ſhe, and 
ſtopped; and then continuing ſilent for 
ſome time, ſhe at laſt fixed her eyes on 
Lucius, and reſfumed—* I have another 
affair, but I cannot mention it to you, 
I cannot ſpeak of it—but, as it is 
more fey to be diſcovered than 
any thing I have yet ſaid, I have wrote 
it down, Here, look at this paper— 
read my ſhame, and then let me ſpeak 
to you alone. You will know it time 
enough, Madam. I can ſcarcely think 
' of it before you, and muſt therefore 
beg of you to retire,” | a 
You won't wonder, Madam, that I 
was very much ſurprized at this propo- 
fal, which appeared the more extraor- 
dinary, by her manner of introducing it. 
What could I think ? It had an odd ap- 
pearance. Lucius ſeemed thoroughl 
ſenſible of this, and therefore endea- 
voured to detain me. * This. is very 
© ſtrange?” cried he: What concern can 
I have in any ſecret affair of yours, 
s which my Fehcia may not be acquaint- 
« ed with? Or what can that be, which 
s fit only for me, and nat for her to 
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I prepared io let your father know _ 


know? Dear Madam dear Sir, 
© oblige me, cried the, with an earneſt. 
neſs that pleaded more than her words; 
© ſurely this requeſt cannot be hard for 
* you togrant!* Lucius made no anſwer, 
but, receiving the paper, went to the 
window to read it, As the fat with 


her back to the light, he might do it az 


ſafely here as in another room, without 
raifing her bluſhes by the diſorder of his 
looks; and, perhaps, her chair was ſet in 
this manner on purpoſe, Mean while J 
aroſe, and walking out of the room, 

ulled the door after me; which I had 
hard! y done, when I heard Lucius ſtamp, 
and cry out—* I a child by you, Ma- 
© dam! Tis falſe; Tis a notorious lye.“ 
And then, running to the Joor, defred 
me to come in, with a look that ſhewed 
him in a moſt violent paſſion. * It ſeems,” 


added he, that this important affair, ſo 


© ;mproper for you to hear, is what 

6 have © Hos concern in; the has 
the impudence to ſay here—but read 
© it yourſelf, What a vile, ſcandalous 
© lye! I a child by her” 

As I was but juſt on the outſide of the 
Cor when he called me, I immediately 
returned; and, being much leſs diſturbed 
than he, had the precaution to ſhut it, as 
I entered the room. IT muſt confeſs 
that I was in a very queer ſituation of 
mind: IT was far from being eaſy. But 
it is impoſſible for me to give you 
idea of Lucius's behaviour: he ftamped, 
he ſtared, his colour chan from a 
deep ſcarlet to a livid palenels; and then 
looking towards the chair, with rage and 
contempt ſtrongly painted in his counte- 
nance—* Is this your repentance ?* cried 
he, wicked and abandoned wretch! 
© In ſuch a condition, too. Vour af- 
© feftation of modeſty My wife muſt 
not know' it—You can't ſpeak of it 
before her!'—* Why ſo warm, my 
© dear?” replied I, with a ſmile: * if 
© there is nothing in it, it can only ſerve 
© to encreaſe our deteſtation of a wretch 
© that, ſo near her death, could be guilty 
© of ſo vile a ſlander.— If!” cned he, 
with a ſnappiſh haſtineſs : * It is an ab- 


© ſolute lye—ſhe is the laſt woman that 


I would be guilty of ſuch an affair 
© with—ſuch an antidote to deſire '— 
© I ſhould be as much aſhamed of my 
© taſte as of the crime. : 
We were now alarmed by an affair of 


a very different kind; for Prudilla, wo 


had heard every word, unable to ſupport 


the ſhock of being tzeated in ſo ſevere a 


' 
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mar ner, at this inſtant fainted away, and „ ſhall 1 tell the reſt! You was wiked 


fell out of her chair; and we beheld a 
e and almoſt lifeleſs being lie ſtretch- 
ed out on the hearth, in a manner that 
called for immediate relief. To what 
ſtrange revolutions is the human mind 
ſubje&! Not all our indignation, not all 
the fury of paſſion, could prevent our 
running immediately to her aſſiſtance, 
and giving her that ſuccour that her cas 
required, Lucius raiſed her head from 
under the grate, where ſhe was in dan- 
ger of being burnt, and, with my aſſiſt- 
ance, lifted her into her chair, and ther 
held her, while I ran to call her brother. 
He came, but it was near half an hour 
before we brought her to herſelf, At 
haſt, ſhe opened her eyes, and her brother 


forced her to drink a glaſs of wine and' 
hartſhornz but ſhe no ſooner recovered 


her ſpirits, than ſhe burſt into tears ; nor 
could the utter any thing but fighs for 
a conſiderable time, endeavouring all the 
while to conceal her bluſhes by cover- 
ing her face. At laſt, ſhe deſired her 
brother to leave us; and, when he was 


gone, not a word was ſpoke for near 


two minutes more: for ſhe was ſo weak, 
that Lucius, dreading ſome ill conſe- 
_ might again attend his not being 


le to maſter his temper, reſolved to let 
her begin firſt, and to wait with pa- 


tience till he could hear what ſhe had to 


fay in vindication of this notorious he, 


as he called it. This he let me know 
as ſoon as Mr. Stevens left the room, 
by writing his reſolution on a piece of 
paper, which he eaſily did, as there was 
a pen and ink upon the table, which, 
ſtood cloſe at his elbow. I began to be 
tired of this ſuſpenſe, when ſhe began, 
with a deep ſigh Now you know my 
© ſhame; but I did not think I ſhould 
© be treated in this manner. O, you are 
very cruel, you might have read the 
© paper out,'— Is it not falſe?” cried 
Lucius; © had you ever a child by me?” 


Pray let me go on,” ſaid ſhe; * you © 
© ought, indeed, to have read the paper 


aut, before you fell into ſuch a paſ- 


© fion.'—— Did not I read one lye at 


© the beginning?” interrupted he again; 
to what purpoſe ſhould I read on to 
© find more? . Hear me, hear me, re- 
Joined ſhe, © I take the ſhame and guilt 


© upon myſelf, why ſhould you not then 


hear me? You lay at our houſe 
about two years ago; twice you lay 
2 tr remember, it rained, and 


- 


© by a woman in your bed.“ Lucius 
bluſhed, and looked at me, and imme- 
diately replied— I acknowledge it, 
* Madam; but proceed. © I left you 
* while you were aſleep; I was gone 
before it was light; and the firft time 
6 you lay here, you found our cham - 
by Tag's handkerchief lying by the 
* ſide of the bed, which, the next morn- 


© ing, ſhe owned. The odiouſneſs of 
_ © my crime made me glad to conceal itz 
© I bluſhed at my own wickedneſs, 


and, to preſerve my character, left the 
© handkerchief.” n 

© T own it all, Madam,” cried Lu- 
cius, * and. I fincerely beg your pardon. 
© Indeed, I ought not <{ deed en ſo 
© warm; but I beg you would forgive a 
language which I acknowledge did 
© not become me. My ſuſpicion fell 


'« where you intended it mould; but 


© how barbarous, how ungerierous, was 
* it in you, to ſully the character of an 
© innocent creature, by laying our 
guilt to her charge! —“ If that be ſo 
great a fault,” returned ſhe, © I have 
much to anſwer for., Oh, I am aguil- 
8 creature! but the ſhaqe I then ſelt 
or my faults, though it prompted me 

to do all I could to tude . were though 
it made me bluſh in private, and al- 
moſt hate myſelf, was nothing to the 
horror I now feel.'—* Pray, Ma- 


dam, ſaid I, © proceed with your fto- 


* 

o 
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© ry; I long to hear what is become of 
© the child. Lucius, Madam, ma 
© remember,” continued ſhe, © that 

© went to London, about four months 
« after the laſt time he lay at our houſe ; 
6 

© lived very retired, and, pretendin 
© that my huſband was gone abroa 

© was well reſpected, and, at laſt, 
brought to bed of a fine girl. After 
© my return home, I ſent for it into the 
* country, and it is now at Clifton, 
© where it paſſes for the child of a popr 
© woman, whom I had taken a fancy 
© to, and reſolved to keep out of cha- 
© rity, In that paper is a direction 
© where to find it; and in that paper too, 
o 


there, inſtead of viſiting my-triends, 1 
, 


you will ſee that I have left this — | 


© witneſs of my ſhame ſeven thouſa 
© pounds, which is all my fortune; and 
© if ſhe dies, it is tobe equally divided 
© between you and my brother: for 
© you are 4 perſon I love deareſt, and 
© have moſt injured. But my brother 
6 willſhewyou my will; he has conſented 
5 . , -© © 
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to every thing; and, therefore, I have 
* choſen him and you for my executors. 
But I am quite fpent—IT hope I ſhall 
© ſee. you after dinner,” This we pro- 
m1 » and retired, 

1 don't know, Madam, whether I 
can vindicate to myſelf my thus laying 
open a ſecret affair, that "eflefts ſo muc 
wpon the character of my dear Lucius. 

w triumphantly you cry oui O the 


+ manof immaculate virtue, the modeſt, 


the fober, the religious Lucius! in 
bed with a ſuperannuated old maid! 
«© Mighty pong! Who could have 
thought it?” But however you ex- 


claim, I know you will be pleaſed to 


Ind him a little lower in your eſteem ; 
or elſe what is become of all your pretty 
hints—that he was too good to be 
married That you Gould not like a 
huſband ſo extremely perfect. and 
that you thought it neceſſary that a 
man, who was to be your companion 
for life, | ſhould have ſome faults, that 
he might be better able to excuſe 
yours. Think of this, and ceaſe your 
exclamations. As to Prudilla's con- 
duct, it is vaſtly more inexcuſable: but 
I conſider her as an humble penitent, 
and, therefore, ſhall not expatiate on 
her crimes. I have been melted by her 
tears; I have heartily forgiven her, and 
this has made me omit ſeveral ſpeeches 
which had I inſerted, though they might 
have kept up the enthuſiaſtiek part of 
her character, would have weakened 
your pity, by making her appear ridi- 
culous. 33 
1 have the honour to be, Madam, 
your lady ſhip's moſt ſincere, and moſt 
affectionate friend, TIP 
FELICla MANLY. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


BEAR MADAM, | 
WI had Raid ſo long with Pru- 
dilla, that, when we went down, 
we found the dinner almoſt ſpoiled; for 
Mr. Stevens, imagining that this might 
be the laſt time of our ſeeing her alive, 
was not willing to interrupt us, being 
very ſenſible that we had affairs upon 
our hands of much greater moment. 
'Fhe cloth was no ſooner taken away, 
than Mr. Stevens, having lighted his 
ipe, addreſſed himſelf to Lucius, and 


told kim, that his ſiſter had defired him 


to ſhew him the will before it was ſealed 


* 
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up. * You know, already, I fu \ 
ſaid he, * that you and I 7 A 


© herexecuters, and I don't doubt but 


© ſhe has told you in what manner the 
© has diſpoſed of her fortune, Tell me 
© now, honeſtly, don't you think m 
© fiſter qut of her ſenſes ? Self-intere 
© perhaps, may biaſs me, but you are 


an unprejudiced perfon : therefore, let 
me know what you think of her leay.. 


© ing ſeven thouſand pounds to 3 
© ftranger, Had the left it to a female 
* friend, to you, or any other man of 
© merit, I ſhould not have cared, I 
e would not have troubled myſelf at it's 
« going out of the family; but to leave 
i it to a little brat, that can but juſt go 


© alone—Pox ! it's enough to make one 


mad.“ Here he began to puff, az if 
hehad a mind to ſmother us; and, in an 
inſtant, we were ſurrounded with a cloud 
of ſmoke, Lucius feemed extremely 
confounded; when, to give him time to 
think of a proper anſwer, I replied—* She 
has taken a fancy to the child, 1 ſup+ 
, poſe pe: haps it may belong to ſome» 
© body very dear to her."—-" A fancy, 
Madam! cried he; © it is a very odd 
* fancy, that ſhe, who never in her life 
© could endure children, ſnould, at theſe 
C 22 take ſuch a fancy to one, as to 
“leave it all the is worth. I very 
* bluntly told her ſo; and, as I refuſed 
* to haye any thing to do in this affair, 
© without better reafons than ſhe was 
« pleaſed to yield me, ſhe referred me to 
vou, to give me ſatisfaction.— That 
© I can eafily do, faid Lucius; you 
© are her brother, and I have a right to 
© know the whole affair, which I, though 
* moſt concerned, was ignorant of ti 
* this morning; Suppoſe the child 
© ſhould be her own?'—* Why, aye, 


- cried the old man, after a ſhort filence; 


and then deliberately poured out a 


mighty cloud, which he had been col- 


lecting from the time Lucius began to 
ſpeak—* there is ſomething in that, in- 
* deed: but how could ſhe, who. is fo 
© curſed modeſt, that ſhe could not men- 
* tion jt to her own brother, tell it you?* 
—* Who ſhould the tell it to, but to 
© thechild's father? faid I. © The child's 
© father|* he rejoined, holding his pipe 
in his hand, and ſtaring with a look of 
the utmoſt aſtoniſhment; * what, Lucius 


© the child's father! hel the modeſt Lu- 


© cius! my young philoſopher! he make 
© a whoreof my oh 


t 
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er! Do you know, 


+ young man, added hey. * what you | 
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t deferve for doing our family this ho- 


© nour? Suppoſe I ſhould order my fel- 
© lows to cool your courage in the 


«* horſe-pond, ſhould not I ſerve you 
'< right? Hay, tell me that, you yo 


ung 
* dog? Could you find r but 
« my fiſter, to make a whore of? A 
* woman old enough to be your mother, 
c ye little whelp! So you muſt come 
© here preaching your damned nonſenſe, 
© about virtue and honour, and the 
« devil knows what; and I, like an old 
«© fool, muſt fit liſtening and hugging 
you tomy bolom, while you, fortooth, 
© was only waiting for an opportunity 
to debauch my iſter! Here 1 ſtarted 

crying, The horſe- Ay, aud 
by 21 be the horſe- po it ok me 
© a thouſand —ͥ 7 By the Lord 
© Harry, I'll make a fouſed mackarel 
of him?” 

Lucius, who at firſt ſat with a kind 
of puſillanimous ſhame, as, perhaps, 
imagining, that as Mr. Stevens thought 
kim the aggreſſor, he had an undoubted 
right to complain, now ſtarted from his 


chair, and ſtepping between him and the 


door, locked it, and ul the key in his 
pocket; then turning ha 


he drew half out of the. ſcabbard, he 
cried-—* Hold, Sir, I ſhall take upon 
© me to ſecure the door; you muſt not 
go out without my leave: how far I 
: * injured either you or your (alter, 
© the may, if ſhe pleaſes, inform you; 
© for L _ beneath me to palliate 
© any fault of mine, by laying it upon 
© her.” This was ſpoke in a reſolute 
tone; but the old man, not ſeeming to 
mind what he ſaid, having his whole 
thoughts taken up with his poſture, 
cried out—* There is a young philoſo- 
* pher now! a pretty fellow to make me 
a priſoner in my own houſeʒ and then 
eating his eyes on the glittering Keel, 
* Welldone, Don John! There is a dog 
for veu now! He has lain with the 
© lifter, and now would murder the bro- 
* ther! A fine err 1 
won't draw—T'll ha' none of Your 
* cold iron in my guts I'd fee both 
4 = and ſiſter at old Nick firſt!” Then 
wheeling upon his heel, he added, © You 
* thall as ſoon roaſt as ſpit me. 


The moment Lucius ran to the door,” 


flew to the window, and throwing 
pen the ſaſh, called Robin and John: 
but bearing the old man declare his 
wethon to cold iron, I drew in my 


\ 


ſtily round, and 
dapping his hand to his (word, which 


* 


hand, and was going to ſhut the win- 
dow, when he came to me, and put- 


ting out his head, firſt threw away his. 


ipe, and then called out Sam and 


arry : but we both called in vain; for, 
. as we found afterwards, they were ail 


drinking together in the cellar, with 
the butler. I was, all this while, 
fretting, trembling, and blamin 

felf, as the cauſe of all this di = Oh 
ance, by the imprudent manner in 
which I had diſcovered ahe affair; and 
was the more uneaſy, as I thought 
Lucius had ſufficient reaſon to be of- 
fended : and this reflection was ſo pain 
ful, that, ſtupid with vexation, for 
ſome time I had not the power of con- 
triving any probable means of ſettin 
all right again. At laft, I recollected 
the paper which Prudilla had given c 
Lucius, and he to me; and, as the 
old man was (till leaning on my ſhoul- 
der, and calling for his ſervants, I de- 
fired him to be pacified, and told him 
that, on condition he would fit down 
and be eaſy, I would convince him 
that Mr. Manly was much tk to 
blame than he imagined, Mr. Stevens, 
finding that it was to no purpoſe to ex- 


& any aſſiſtance from his ya 
— om lied; and, ſeating him 
in the — 9. while Lucius took a 
chair naxt the door, I gave him the pa- 
per, 1 Here, Sir, is a ſhort ac- 
* count of the whole affair, written by 
© her own hand.“ He took it, and 
mumbling to himſelf, uttered now and 
then an articulate ſound; making his 
remarks to himſelf, as he went un— 
« Blujbes !— Die with ame i / And 
then raiſing his voice Be ſurprezed ws 
* bear that you ha ve had a child by n 
+ Be ſurprised to hear it! cried he. 
© What the deuce ! did he get her with 
© child in his fleep! © Remember — 
% een! Aye, it mult be ſo.“ 


Here he burft out a laughing, crying 


— Well, this is very extraordinary! 
© Get a child in his fleep!. No, that 
© can't be it neither; for ſhe ſays, ** be 
« remembered it. Well, let's fee. 
OO, I haveit, ** A wwomanr came to bed 
« to hun in bis fleep."* Aye, that 
© may be; but ſhe did not get him with 
© child, I hope. Early tn the mora- 
„ ing - dart. The deuce! What a 
rare modeſt fiſtzr I have got! Well, 
© it can't be helped. "Why, now L 
© ought, like an aſs, to aſk; his pardon. 


Faith, I ſhould not have wondered 
| | as "= 
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jf he had ſwore. a rape againſt her. 
« The handkerchief!” O, the fly de- 


| © vil!—and fo he was, to ſuſpe& Jenny 


* Law, as pretty 4 girl as any in the 


© pariſh." 


Here, tearing the paper, | he went to 
Lucius, crying at every ſtep, * I beg your 
* patdon, I your pardon, with all 
© my heart.  Odfo, of ave racket have 
© I been making in vindication of the 
© honour of my aer, when her honour 
is not worth a button !” = 

They now Thook. hand-, and in a 
few minutes were as good friends as 
if nothing had happened, Prudilla had 
dined in her chamber; and afterwards 
Jaid down for about an hour; and then 
ſent to inform us, that ſhe ſhould be 
glad of our company. She now looked 
much better than when we entered the 
room before; notwithſtanding her hav- 
ing, ſince that time, ſuffered a very 
great expence. of ſpirygs. . This might 

occaſioned by her having now no more 
painful ſecrets te diſcloſe. Her coun- 
tenance was tolerably ſerene; and, 
though ſhe could not look upon us 
without confuſion, it was a confuſion 
unmixed with that ghaſtly borror which 
before gave an additional wanneſs to 
her diſcoloured cheeks and lips. She 
was riling as we entered the room; 


and, as ſhe took the ſame ſeat, we took 


ours. After enquiring how ſhe did, 
and particularly, whether ſhe had re- 
ceived any hurt from her fall from the 
chair, which ſhe aſſured us ſhe had not, 
ſhe began - | 

© I haye now diſcovered my ſhame 
to you both; and, whatever youthink 
of me, Idefire you would not, when 
* Tam gone,  expole me among my 
friends. I have now little elſe to do 
* but to prepare for that other world 
« to which I am haſtening. Death is a 
© dreadful ſtroke, but I muſt go through 
it. It is guilt, it is guilt that makes 


s jt terrible. I am very leth to die. 


« It will be, your duty, Sir,. to take 
« care of this child. I am very ſenſible, 
© that the dear infant has no right to any 
part of the fortune you obtained by 
« your marriage with this lady, and 
© therefore I give hex mine. To ſpeak 
my mind freely, it is with great un- 
ealineſs that I ſupport the thought of 
leaving ber, to ſuch an atheiſt as you. 
My religious principles are very iffe- 
rent from yours; or, rather, I queſ- 
© tion whether you have any religion at 
© all. However, you are a moral man; 
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© and if mere morality would ſave you, 


* bid fairer than moſt others for 
0 


appineſs. The moxality of the beſt 
is imperfect; and, therefore, not fit 
to jultify us in the ſight of God. 
But, alas! why do I talk of morality1 
I that build all my hopes on your do- 
ing juſtice to my child, in giving her, 
if not religious, at leaſt virtuous prin. 
ciples, drawn from this morality! I, 
who have ſo heinouſly finned, has I 
hardly durſt hope for mercy! I, that 
have abuſed all the good ſenſe that 
God has given me, and hehaved like 
one that never taſted of the ſwert- 
neſs of, his grace! Oh, I feel the 
corruptneſs of my own hears! I was 
ſurely born in fin, and in iniquity did 
my mother conceive me. I am ſenſible 
that my own righteouſneſs is but as 
« filthy rags.” 
It was now impoſſible for me, Ma. 
dam, to forbear ſmiling. I could not 
belp giving my aſſent to theſe laſt words, 
and Gin to myſelf, that I believed 
ſo too. Lucius kept his countenance 
pretty well: he heard himſelf loaded 
with abundance of religious abuſe, with- 
out the leaſt diſcompoſure in his look: 
he ſhook his head, liſtened ſtill with 
pity in his eyes, and never once at- 
tempted to interrupt her. After a good 
deal more to the ſame purpoſe, ſhe let us 
know that ſhe had had a pious educa- 
tion, and a very early experimental 
ſenſe of religion. That, as ſhe was 
converted betimes, as ſhe thought then, 
though now ſhe doubted it, ſhe bad al- 
ways a great abhorrence of vice; but 
grew proud of her religious attainments; 
and this, added to a temper natu 
peeviſh, made her cenſorious. At la 
ſhe loved Lucius; the ſtruggled againſt 
her weakneſs; ſhe repreſented to herſelf 
the difference of their age, and thy little 
probability that he would marry a wo- 
man twenty years older than himſelf; 
however, the ſtrove to allure him by 
her behaviour; but it was all in yan; 
ſhe then changed her conduct; ber paſ- 
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ſion became criminal; and, after 2 


ſtruggle between that and her conltienes, 
flattered herſelf, that, as ſhe had ſucl 
proof of her being one of the elect, it 
was impoſſible ſhe ſhould ever be 3 
caſt-away; and, confiding in this, ſhe 
reſolved to give way to her paſſon : 
then drank in wiquity like water; 
oing on from one crime to another, 
2 beyond all hopes of mercy- Poor 
Lucius was the cavſe of all: we — 
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Could I have conſented to conceal 
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never known him, ſhe might have till 
been virtuous: but love made her com- 
mit what her conſcience conderaned. 
dhe could not bear ber own reflections 

ſhe, therefore, endeavoured to a 
her actions from the light, from herſelf, 
from him, from the world. 

This, Madam, is the ſubſtance of a 
very long diſcourſe, of which I was 
heartily weary; nor ſhould I trouble you 
with it, if it did not ſeem neceſſary to 

ive you a portrait of her mind, and to 
fie ou ſee how far even religion, when 
railed upon falſe principles, had an in- 
fluence in corrupting her heart. It was 
a gloomy ſyſtem, collected from ab- 
ſtruſe . in Scripture, in oppoſition 
to the. plaineſty big with abſurdity, con- 
tradition, and 
exery ſentiment we can form of the 
Deity, as a wiſe and good being, and to 


the plaineſt dictates of unprejudiced 
reaſon 


Lucius did not chuſe to make any 
anſwer to this fine harangue, which ſhe 
did not conclude without giving him 
ſome exhortations to repentance: and, 


indeed, ſhe had drawn it out to ſuch a 


length, and her ſpirits were ſoexhauſted, 
that ſhe was obliged, immediately after, 
to lie down; we therefore took our 
leave, promiſing to ſee her again in two 
orthree days time. We drank tea with 
Mr. Stevens, who behaved in the moſt 
friendly manner. The will was read, 
and he had now no objection to being his 
liſter's executor. 
We had ſcarcely drove from the door, 
when I obſerved that Lucius appeared 
extremely thoughtful. We were now 
free from company, and perhaps he 
might dread left I ſhould take hold of 
this firſt unity to make him ſome 
reproaches: but I was reſolved to diſ- 
appoint him. He watched my looks; 
be eyed me very attentively from time to 
time, and ſeemed deſirous of divinin 
my thoughts, while, with a modeſt dit- 
nce in his countenance, he ſeemed 
to wait till I began the diſ ble ſub- 
ject. I believe we had been full five 
minutes in the coach without ſpeaking 
a word to each other; at laſt, m_ 
with aſking him, what were his chovg $ 


k 
of Prudilla? © I hardly know," ſaid be, 


* what to think of het; ſhe has confeſſed · 


* herſelf guilty of very black crimes. 

f father 's misfortunes, I had been juſtly 
puniſhed, I myſt have been ruined, 

18 : 


* 


12 


aſphemy;z contrary to 


painted to myſelf, in the 


at leaſt, to reclaim her. 


© her one day alone; and, ſeizing the 


The moſt improper 


and with more ſtill that I 
my practice. I thought it my duty in 


© What would your father have thoughg 
of me? It is very true, faid I, it 
© was an infernal ſcheme; the very idea 
© of it makes me tremble. It was hap- 
* py for me, that your ge s ſenti - 
ments, which would not ſu you to 
© conceal; it, broke all her meaſures. 
© But the child added I, ſmiling 
* why, Iam made a mother at a time 
* when'I leaſt thought of it. But did 
your ſuſpicions fall where ſhe intended 
they ſhould?'—Yes, my dear, ſaid he, 
giving me a mbſt affectionate look, 
that ſeemed to thank me for treating 
him ſo gently; © I returned the hand- 
* kerchief, which the young woman 
received, indeed, without a bluſh : 
this I perfectly remember. I had ne- 
ver taken notice of her before; and 
methought ſhe had, with a very agiee- 
able perſon, an innocence and modeſt y 
in her behaviour which I could not 
tell how to reconcile with the character 
of a laſcivious wanton. I reflected on 
what I had done; reflect ion 
brought a number of ideas to my 
mind, that were by no means pleaſing, 
However, I had the honeſt ſatisfation 
of thinking that I was not her cor- 
© rupter ; and this thought blunted the 
* ſharpneſs of ſelf-reproach. I looked 
© uponherruinas almoſt 4 and 
ongeſt co- 
jours, the unhappy fituation of a girl 
© abandoned to the indulgence of diſ- 
« graceful appetites, loſt to all ſenſe at. 
© real virtue and honour, and in the di- 


© re& road to wiawy and miſery. I 
v 


© pitied her, and reſolved to endeavour, 


I found 


opportunity, I began a lecture on in- 
© continency.'—-* O hideous inter- 
rupted 1; * a pretty gentleman to preach 
to a girl on that ſubjecti the ſuppoſ- 
© ed partner in her guilt too! Why, I 


© wonder how you could have the con- 


* fillence to open your mouth adout it. 
ſon! No, 
© my drar, returned Lucius, with a 
—_ © I muſt Sr . you: fot 
© {ſuppoſing her the perſon, I can't n 
© even — fare ear the — 
proper man in the world. However, 


it was with much difficulty that I 


© brought myſelf to form the reſolution, 
put it in 


© a peculiar manner, and encouraged 
s myſelf with the pleaſing proſpect of 
R ring 


136 
« ſaving a very agreeable girl from ruin, 
q Bs ben had this j 1 
knew not how to begin. I was 
* athamed of appearing more virtuous 
„than her, and reproaching her for 
© an action, Which ſhe, I 1magined, 
© thought I onght rather to thank her 
©. for. © Theſe laſt reflections held me 
© for ſome time ſilent; but, at laſt, I 
Weg le in her perſ d 
itt ſo agreeable in her on, and, 
E 2. appearance, ſo modeſt and 
prudent, ſeemed formed by nature for 
0 E and that it was a pity, 
that, with ſo many perfections, ſhe. 
© ſhould deftroy all her hopes of enjoy- 
2 bog the pleaſures of an innocent love, 
* 


her proſpe&s of a happy marriage; 
© loſe the trial Mee Tf heaven, 
and inconfiderately plunge herſelf in 
© ruinandinfamy. | She interrupted me, 
© by telling me, ſhe was ſurprized to 
© hear me talk in this manner, and 
* wondered what I would be at. I then 
0 —_ to tell her that I was a partner 
© in her guilt; and that, though I had 
not the reſolution to withſtand the 
© temptation, yet my conſcience re- 
© proached me for whatT had done, and 
0 Tee my folly. Let mie per- 


c ſuade you, ſaid I. She ſtated—ſhe 


c believed I was mad—fhe flew out of 


the room, and I—looked like a fool. 

< I believe ſo,” replied I, burſting into a 
laugh. Poor gil I pity her. 1 only 
© wiſh Prudilla bad-overheard you. But, 
© I hope thenatural innocence of her be- 
© haviour cured this groundleſs ſuſpi- 
£ cion. In a great meaſure it did, re- 
turned he; © notwithſtanding it was rea- 
© ſonable to ſuppoſe that a girl, who took 
© ſuch precaution as to come and goaway 
© inthe dark, and who, all the time ſhe 
« was with me, never ſpoke louder than 
© a whiſper, would ftrenuouſly deny a 
© fat which ſhe took fuch pains. to 


© conceal» I was not, therefore, per- 


fectly fatisfied, - But I can't help 
thinking, now I know her innocent, 
in how ridiculous a light Imuſt then 
er to her. Two or three months 

ter, I lay there again; I took the 
precaution to lock my door, but I had 
not been an hour in bed, when I met 
with the fame temptation, which; in 
ſpite af all my previous reſolutions, 
again proved 100 ſtrong for me. Thus, 
perfectly convinced of my own weak - 
neſs, I reſolved never to lie another 
'© night in the (ame houſe, But, when- 
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an, with obſerving that 4 


TIA TO eO 
© ever I went there, I took particular 


notice of the * = ke com- 
plexion, as well as of her hape: and 
in ſix or eight months time, ob 

no marks of ber pregnancy, I grew 


perfectly uy with Fel t6 her,” and 
an to blame myſelf for my unjuft 
* ſuIpicions, though I was ſtill at alof 


© where to fix them. Indeed, my dear,” 
continued he, I can't help thinking 
Prudilla committed à greater crime, in 
thus endeavouring to ruin the reputa. 
tion of a modeſt girl, by loading her 
with all the infamy of her own guilt, 
than in the very actions that gave oc- 
caſion to it, How depraved muſt have 
been her mind! How loſt to every ge- 

ut 


nerous and humane' ſentiment ! 
"tis happy for her, that ſhe has had 
time to correct the larities of 
ber paſſions. Cenſorioufneſs, inhu- 
manity, and the indulgence of ey 
ſelfiſh paſſion, are the natural conſe - 
quences of her ſentiments of reli- 
gion; a religion, which, 
only God, regards every duty to man 
1 — 1— — ou tble : but ſo 

are the kind affections imprint- 
on 104" hart; ſo lovely does — 
humanity, and ty, a to 
all mankind t, however the minds 
of individuals are 'warped 'by ſelfiſh 
views, they cannot help ſecretly ap- 
proving this temper in others: and 
even thoſe” of her — ap how- 
ever contemptibly ſpeak of it, ge 
nerall he by mY — : 
they have the ſame obligations to na- 
ture, the ſame impulſes to goodneſs, 
with the reſt of mankind : ſo that, 
© however pernicious their religious ſen- 
© timents may appear, with reſpect to 
© their tendency, it very rarely happen 
that they have really ſuch unhappy, 
© fuch horrid effects. 

But I will trouble you no longer, 
Madam, with the repetition of a con- 
verſation Which begins to grow but 
little intereſting. You will, I fancy, 
readily believe, that I'am now ſufficient- 
ly weary; for this is as troe as that I am 
your ladyſhip's conſtant friend, 
'F8LICIa MANLY» 
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J7OVU find, Madam, by my two 
IJ laſt letters, that I am arrived at 
the unexpected honour of beings gef, 
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; but whether I ſhall behave, more than he expreſſed, ſeized hold of 
in ſuch, a manner as to ſupport my new my hand, and thanked me for the care 
dignity with any degree o 9 438 to I took to anticipate his defires. 

el. is a circumſtance that I cannot The next morning we ſet out pretty 

be fure of. However, of this I am early; and, upon our arrival, Mr. Ste- 

certain, that I was never in my life, vers, handing me out of the coach, 
half ſo angry as I am now, at our writers conduted us in, when he muſt needs ſa- 

0 plays, novels, and romances, for lute me, under the character of his ſiſter; 
continually drawing a ſtep- mother as a not in law, faid he, but againſt law : 

monſter in nature; and ſo terrible acrea-, © however, you are my ſiſter, and you 

that one would be apt to conceive. © ſhall be my ſiſter. I hope,” added he, 

t ſhe had not one feature that in the, you have heartily forgiven the peni- 

leaſt reſembled any part of a human tent above (tairs; if you have, you 
being. And, indeed, in all my reading, muſt let us ſee it, by taking care of 

which, in this way, has been pretty ex- * her child: and, by this means, you 

tenive, I can hardly recolle& above will greatly ablige, not only me, your 

one or two inſtances in which this inex- brother, and the bantling's uncle and 

| orable /tyraiit had the leaſt advantage guardian, but our me friend my 
| ve a tiger, à wolf, or a crocodile. young philoſopher there, the baby's 

; at a bad woman ſhould make a bad papa, whom, let me tell you, it is your 

wife, and a worſe ſtep-mother, is not duty to oblige.” 5 

to be wondered at; eſpecially, if covet- , Sir, aid I, 1 will not diſpute 

; ouſneſs, pride, ill-nature, and an ex- with you abgut a name. If you can 

traordinary fondneſs for her own chil- prove that you are any way related to 

dren, center in the ſame breaſt, But me, I ſhall certainly eſteem it an ho- 
while there are ſuch perſons in the world © nour. As to the child, I can make 

as your ever-honoured aunt, you muſtbe * no promiſes, I aſſure you; I can 

convinced, that an empty name can ne- only fay, that I will do my endea- 

yer change the diſpoſition of the heart, © vour at leaſt; and, though not from 
and turn the moſt mild, the tendereſt dull duty, I ſhall, from affeRion,, 2 
and moſt ous-minds, into ſavage * much more engaging motive, ſtrive to 
. y her example, Madam, I contribute to the ſatisfactionꝰ of ont 
intend to regulate my conduct; and * who is nearer than a brother.“ ; 

' while I ſtrive to imitate ſo fine a model, * You are very good, Madam,” re- 
mult be a wretched copyiſt indeed, if plied be, ſmiling; © but as to the honour 
myſelf am not tolerably perfect. of being related to me, (in this man- 
Lucius ſeems extremely pleaſed at my ner I mean) I muſt confeſs that it is 

manner of treating him; and a thouſand * but very little. The poor brat, it 
times has he already thanked me, by his © muſt be acknowledged, is baſe-born; 
looks, and the moſt engaging expreſ- * and, therefore, you are no more it's 
ons f teuderneſs. Two days after * mother-in-law, than I am your bro- 
this © of wonders, we went to pay * ther-in-law I mean, by the law of 
another yiſit to Prudilla, I was defirous the land, By the laws of nature 
x ung the child; and eaſily imagined, and reaſon, indeed,” you are much 

though Lucius was perfectly filent © more nearly related; for, as this 
on this head, he could not avoid being * gentleman's wife, you” are as much 
00 more ſo, though his fear of of- © the mother of this child as if it had 
Ay 


ing me might make him conceal it, * been born in marriage; for his mar- 
| „Stevens had torn the paper * riage with my filter would not make 
which contained a detail of his ſiſter s * the child more his than it is at preſent, 
lt, we had loſt the direction where to * and, conſequently, your duty is, in 
und the little creature, whom I now be- both caſes, the ame.” * 
ee as one of the family. I, I am quite of your mind, Sir,“ 
terefore, the evening before, propoſal faid I : but where is this little creature ? 
his fending a ſervant, with a letter, to * methinks I long to be 1 | 
Py them notice when we intended ts © with my new charge. “ We thall | 
& them, and to deſire that the infant have the g Aut oe by on by.” 
might be brought to their houſe. Lu- A * "he; and then add vely, 
gay cm raced this propoſal, and * But what is the matter with Lucius ? 
a look that ſcemed to [peak much See how thoughtful he looks! Why, 
Ra * Iproteſs 
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I profeſs he has all the father in his 
« face—it is written on his forehead. 
«* He has one child now, which, three 
days ago, I dare ſay he never ſo much as 
dreamed of, and, if I gueſs right, in 
three months or ſo, he will have ano- 
ther, Is it not true, Madam? No 
wonder then, that he has the look of 
a patriarch, But, I hope, he has not 
loſt his ſpeech ?* _ | 
No, no, Sir,” ſaid Lucius, with 
a ſmile; I have been liſtening very at- 
«© tentively to you, and at the fame 
time admiring the goodneſs of a ny 
that derives freſh charms from my guilt 
© andfolly.*—* Nay, nay,*cried he, there 
is no wonder that you ſhould not find 
an opportunity to put in a ſingle word, 
© when a talkative old fellow, and a 
very fine lady, ſeem reſolved to have 
© all the diſcourſe to themſelves : when 
© this is the caſe, you are too-wiſe-not 
to know, that the moſt  complaiſant 
thing the huſband can do, is not to 
«© interrupt them. But is ſhe ſo very 
good? Why then, I fuppole, you have 
© not had ſo much as a curtain- lecture 
upon this affair!'—* Far from ĩt, I aſſure 
qu, replied Lucius. Then ſhe is a 
» Fear, ſweet little angel, cried the old 
man; ape, and a coddefs too; and—an 
« —an—1I don't know what to call her; 
IJ can't think of a name half good 
© enough. I could almoſt find in my 
© heart to raviſh a kiſs from her for it; 
only I am afraid, that it will be a 
4 little unreaſonable, that both ſhould 
© ſuffer a rape from our family. Let me 
tell you, Madam, that you are hap- 
< py in having an opportunity to ſhew 
4 greaineſs of mind, that muſt for 
© ever endear you to a man of ſenſe. 
But whatever you are in reality, you 


« are not to x $4" to the world in the 
0 


character of a ſtep-mother; the inf int 
« muſt be brought up as the child of a 


« deceaſed friend, relation, or ſo; or, if 


Lucius will conſent to it, let her be 
put under the care of his mother and 


« Marillz. This, Madam, will caſe -- 


you of a conſiderable part of the care 


« of your office, and, at the ſame time, 
vou will have an opportunity of ſeeing. 


© her as often as you pleaſe.” 
Lucius readily approved.of this mo- 


tion; and 1 as readily agreeing to it, it 


was reſolved that Sophronia, Lucius's 
mother, ſhould be informed, by Mr, 


„ 5 in her 
; has the goodneſs to air” in 


CHARLOTTE, 
Stevens, of the whole affair. This be- 
ing immediately determined, he ttefum- 
ed, There are many advantages which 
© will attend your concealing the truth 
from the world, beſides the ſingle con. 
« ſideration of the reputation of the two 
© families. You would, in ſome ſenſe, 
© be regarded by the world as a ſtep. 
© mother; and though they would, 
© doubtleſs, be ready to make ſome al- 
© lowance, in conſideration of the flut's 
being baſe-born; yet the very name 
© itſelf is generally here, in the country, 
© the cauſe of diſcontent, and frequent 
© uneafineſs. It is an unthankful office. 
© Every body takes pains to render ber 
« fuſ peted by the little brats; they, 
« without thought, are induſtrious to 
« weaken her authority, by ſowing, in 


their unthinking minds, the ſeeds of 


« jealouſy, diſtruſt, and a ſpirit of eon- 
© tradition, And, let her be ever ſa 
good, let her have ever ſuch an affec- 
© tion for the children, the ſlighteſt cor- 
© rection, the moſt gentle reproof, is 
© aggravated into the moſt inſupportable 
* tyranny; every old woman in the pa- 
© riſh bemoans their hard fate; and, let 
© the urchins be guiity of ever ſo great 


.© a crime, they can't whimper, but the 
c ſimple, well-meaning neighbours, cry 


out“ Ah, poor ſouls ! if their own 
«© mother was alive, they would not be 
« ferved ſo,” The children eaſily 


-© jmbibe theſe bad influences, and are 


* inadvertently taught to hate a perſon 
who, perhaps, ſtrives to love them; 
a woman who, from the time of her 
marriage, filled with a juſt ſenſe of 
her duty, may have reſolved to do 
them All the juſtice in her , and 
to treat them with all poſſible lenity. 
Her caſe is very hard: all her endea- 
vours to pleaſe are fruitleſs; a bad 
conſtruction is put upon her kindeſt 
actions; ſhe ſtrives in vain; is un- 
thanked; and, perhaps, repaid with 
ingratitude. And this, Madam, I 
have "ſometimes known to be the 
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neighbourhood. 

« Really; Sir, faid I, © you give a 
© very ſhocking account of the uncom- 
* fortable ſtate of being a mother-1n- 
© law; enough to frighten any woman 
© from the thoughts of marrying a man 
« who has children: but, however, if ſhe 


os. 


f 


caſe of by far the beſt woman in the 
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0 kindneſs, ſhemuſt ſorely win them over 
« atlaſt; theirprejudicesmuſt yaniſh; and, 
if Mr. Prior's remark be true, that 


An - 
« ſkewill then have the ſatisfaction of a 
« glorious revenge. Having made this 
noble conqueſt, ſhe will force them to 
do juftice to her merit, and, in ſpite of 
« themſelves, to give her their love, their 
© eſteem, and their gratitude. What 


are all the ſubmithons in the world to 


this? To ſee their cheeks glow with 
« affe&tion, at the ſame time that they, 
« with an honeſt bluſh, own their error; 
© this is not only heaping coals of fire on 
« their heads, but on their hearts too. 
© This is very true, ſaid Lucius, 
ſmiling, and giving me a look of ap- 
probation; © but few tempers can hold 
© out againſt ill treatment. Ingratitude 
© may ſometimes ſour the beſt minds; it 
too eaſily prompts them to make a re- 
© turn in kind: and, when this is the 
© caſe, both the lady and the children 
are worthy of pity. | 
We now went up ſtairs, where we 
found Prudilla in a much weaker con- 
dition than when we were here before: 
but we had hardly taken our ſeats, when 
we heard Mr. Stevens talking to a wo- 
man at the chamber-door; and having 
deſired her to ſtep down into the pantry 
to refreſh herſelf, came in with a child 
in his arms. Lucius and I aroſe: our 
eyes were fixed on the infant; which, 
ſmiling, held out it's little arms to me: 
but Mr, Stevens, not obſerving this, 
carried it to Prudillaz Who, giving a 


_ Geep ſigh, and looking upon it with eyes 


ſmimming with affect ion, deſired io kiſs 
it: but the child turned away; and, 
perhaps, frighted at her ghaſtly appear- 
ance, ſtill ſtruggled to come at me; 
which ſhe immediately did, the moment 
uot was ſet down at her mamma's 


This little incident, trifling as it was, 
me a good deal of pleaſure. I fat 


down; and 2 on my lap, gave 


her a kiſe + ſhe fondled me; and, with 
an innocent ſmile, ſtroked my face for 

a minute, ſaying poor! 
then gigled, and fad her pretty hand 
im my boſom. I could not help being 
fond of the dear creature. I kiſſed her 
Ay times, withqut even knowing why 


id it: it was giving way to an im- 
I con» 


Prudilla, with a 


© with my 


Kdered her as a part of my dear Lucius; 
I endeavoured to trace in her face ſome 
of his well-known features. I caſt my 
eyes on him, that I might be able to form 


' a more accurate judgment of the re- 


ſemblance; when I could not help ob- 
ſerving: that, with a look of peculiar 
pleaſure, he ſeemed to watch all my ac- 
tions, while, at the ſame time, his coun- 
tenance was overſpread with a ſoftneſs 
that methought expreſſed a paternal] af- 
feftion working in his heart. While 
I was thus engaged in endeavouring to 
trace out, and, by the help of fancy, to 
prove a likeneſs between the lineaments 
af a face that was placed before me, and 
thoſe in miniature placed near my bo- 
ſom, my glances frequently met his; 
and the ſatis faction and delight that ap- 
peared in them, gave an additional ap- 
plauſe to that which aroſe from the in- 
dulgence of - theſe fooleries. Lucius, 
notwithſtanding this viſible ſatis faction, 
ſtill continued filent, and ſeemed at a 
loſs how to hehave, though ſo many ex- 

reſſions of my tenderneſs might well 
be ſuppoſed to authorize him; and I was 
juſt going to chide him for it, when 
ſigh, cried, in a very 
peeviſh and jealous tone, that ſhe thought 
it very hard that ſhe might not have the 

leaſure of kiſling her on child; that 
ſhe ſaw plainly f ſhould ſpoil it; and 
that it was an odd way of ſhewing my 
kindneſs, to take her from a-perſon that 
muſt be ſuppoſed to love her better than 
I or any body elſe could do. Lucius co- 
loured, and, giving her a look of indig- 
nation, was going to ſpeak, when Mr. 
Stevens began; for he being let into the 


important ſecret, was now ſuffered to 


continue in the room. What de you | 
mean, ſiſter?” ſaid he, in a haſty, ſevere 
manner; would you not have the lady 
* love the child? If you are ſo jealous 
* that nobody mult be fond of her but 


_ © yourſelf, een take her with you. A 


« good mother would think herſelf very 


* 2 in leaving it to the care of a 


per ſon who is diſpoſed to be fond of it.. 
A good mother! returned ſhe, cry. 
ing + * you are always reproaching me 

lt; why muft I be told 
of it? why muſt I be upbraided with 
© being a mother? But yet it is too 
© true—to my ſhame it is. Would to 
* God I had never been a mother! 
Would to God I had never deferved to 
© be a mother! See there now,*cried 
Mr. Stevens; I proteſt there isno ſuch 


* thing 
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thing as ſpeaking to her. I reproach 
© you fiel, Me it's no matter. And 
then addreſſing himſelf to me Dear 
© Madam,” ſaid he, © excuſe this treat- 
© ment. My ſiſter's illneſs makes her 
© fo peeviſh, that ſhe hardly knows what 
© ſhe ſays. Be ſo good as to let me take 
© the child. | MIR 
Lucius and I ſtared; and it was not 
without ſome ſtruggles that I ſtifled my 
reſentment. I was two or three times 
going to break out, and to interrupt 
them; and had I followed the firſt dic- 
tates of my paſſion, ſo much was I pro- 
voked at her manner of ſpeaking, that 
I ſhould have diſowned all my tender- 
neſs to thechild, though my heart would 
have given the lye to my words, and 
have. vented much more bitter reproaches 
than thoſe ſhe received from her bro- 
ther; and, perhaps, in the heat of my re- 
ſentment, I might have told her that, 
to oblige her. r would readily diſclaim 
all relation to it. But a few moments 
reflection, and the fight of Lucius, made 
me reſolve to ſpeak in a different man- 
ner; and Mr. Stevens's good-natured 
apology, not to ſpeak at all. Could I, 
Madam, have ſaid any thing that would 
have diſpleaſed Lucius more? Could I 
have behaved in a mannermore contrary 
to the ſettled diſpoſition of my mind? 
Yet paſſion would have done what m 
reaſon would for ever have diſallowed. 
Mr. Stevens took the child, who clung 
to me, and, giving me a beſeeching 
look, cried at parting. He ſtepped with 
her to his ſiſter; and ſetting her on one 
of the arms of the chair, ſhe had juſt 
ftrength enough to keep her from fall- 
ing. She kiſſed her two or three times; 
but had hardly had her a minute, when 
faying that her crying diltrafted her 
head, ſhe defired that ſomebody would 
take the naughty girl from her. Lucius 
ſeized her in his arms; and, firſt ſeeming 
to obſerve my looks, hugged her to his 
boſom, kiſſed her with the affection of a 
tender parent, and then brought her to 
me, and deſired her to kiſs me, which ſne 
readily did, He ſmiled; and being 
apprehenfive that Prudilla's ill temper 
might again ſhew itſelf, wiſhed her bet. 
ter, and we both took pur leave, Mr. 
Stevens calling for the nurſe to take the 
child. While we were at dinner, Mr. 
Stevens renewed: his . apologies; and at 
the ſame tim told me, that he had been 
ſa provoked at ſeeing m * as 
he called it, ſo ungratefully returned, 
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that, notwithſtanding his ſiſter's illne(, 
he had much ado to ve towards. her 


with any degree of 'decency, And on 
this ſcore, ' too, Lucius vindicated his 
ſilence; alledging, that if he had once 
begun to reproach her, his heat of tem. 
er would, in all bability, have made 
m treat hex in ſuch a manner as might 
have been attended with very ill conſe- 
uences with reſpect to her. I was not, 
confeſs, entirely ſatisfied with this rea- 
ſon; I was inſulted on his account, and 
had been ſhocked with reproaches in the 
midſt of a glow of tenderneſs, and while 
I was giving a high teſtimony of my af- 
fection to him, and engaged in an em- 
ployment which my aff: onted pride made 
me almoſt look upon as an act of ſu - 
pererogation. However, I ſeemed to 
admit of his excuſe; and, as I made no 
reply, but took pains to curb and con- 
ceal the remains of my ill temper, which 
had now pretty well ab ded, he ſeemed 
to think me 2323 ſatisfied with it. 
You ſee, Madam, that I can be out of 
humour without cauſe. Lucius was 
certainly in the right; for how barbarous 
would it have been in him to have reta- 
liated an affront on a woman on the very 
verge of life, merely for a weakneſs and 
peeviſh fretfulneſs, which her illneſs, ad- 
ded to her uneaſy reflections, might well 
excuſe! And had the conſequences been 
what he had juſt reaſon to dread, I am 
ow he would never have forgiven him- 
Our converſation, Madam, for the reſt 
of the day, was ſo little intereſting, that 
1 ſhall not trouble either you or myſelf 
with a repetition of it. And, indeed, I 
have Fans given you trifles enough to 
make you think this a molt trifling let- 
ter. . My mind was, however, in. a moſt 
delightful ſituation ,all the afternoon, 
and particularly when wetook our leave; 
and the engaging manner in which Lu- 
cius made his acknowledgments upon 
our return home in the coach, ſtrength» 
ened and confirmed every delightful 
ſenſation.  * My dear Felicia, ſaid he, 
taking hold of my hand, and giving mo 
a look expreſſive of every thing that can 
be called tender and generous; how 
© kind, how obliging, 1s your whole be- 
© haviour! How agreeable. is my ſur- 
« prize, to find nothing but the 
« proofs of affection where I expected to 
© meet with reproach; and to ſee you g. 
* nerouſly abs — a crime which would 
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other woman! To ſee you carefs a 
i child which is not your own! A child 
© that is But I can't find words to 
© expreſs half my meaning. Is all my 
© tenderneſs too little for you, that 
© muſt thus endeavour to ene it 
© with the moſt ſenſible obligations, and 
© to add to love the higheſt admiration 
© and-gratitude ?'——+ How much are you 
© miſtaken!” cried I, laughing. What 
« will you ſay, if I tell you that I know 
© many ladies, and, I believe, ſome of 
© ſtrit virtue too, who have adopted it 
' as a maxim, that “a reformed rake 
« makes the beſt huſband?” This is 
really a moſt ridiculous, as well as in- 
« decent aſſertion; and, whenever it is 
© tried, a moſt dangerous experiment: 
© but as vanity makes them always flat- 
© ter themſelves that their charms are ca- 
© pable of producing this wonderful re- 
ation, they are hardly ever afraid 
© of marrying, even the moſt abandoned 
libertine, though ſunk a thouſand de- 
© grees below thedignity of a man. Pra 
« what would theſe people ſay to a fault 
© which muſt appear extremely ſmall 
© when compared to years ſpent m the 
© diabolical employment of ruining in- 
*-nocence, and in all the cruel infernal 
© arts of falſhood, deceit, and trea- 
© chery ?“ I am ized, my dear, 
faid Lucius, that ladies who have 
adopted ſuch a pernicious opinion, 
© ſhould have fo little prudence as to 
© make it publick. Have they no ſenſe 
© of modeſty? Can they be inſenſible 
© that people will be apt to charge them 
©'with being influenced by defires that 
g pt them only to approve a man 
* who has given before - hand convinein 
© teftunonies of his ability to — 
them; and that, for a certainty of this, 
* they will facrifice every other conſi- 
„ deration, and prefer him who has 
proved himſelf a villain? You know, 
© my dear, it is not ſuch as | theſe 'T 
meant. I would not do you the in- 
© jury to mention your name with theirs, 
* nor am I folicitous about the diſlike or 
i ns — _ — ſuch as — _ that 
you ſhould thus u ide m 
„ae, — can I — = 
vou at ho are modeſty it - 
* ſelf, a friend — virtue, ſhould, 
* inftead of upbraidings, laviſn your - 
© tenderneſs, and, with all the blan-' 
* diſkments of love, careſs an infant 
© that Hold, hold, my dear, 
ered I, laughing; 4a truce to your flat - 


ny, we ou 
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© tery, I beſeech' * Pra P how long 
© have we been — ? Above nine 
* months, I believe. It is high time, 
© ſure, to have done with compliments. 
t to have had twice as 
many quarrels; and, to follow the 
© mode, we ſhould, before this time, have 
© begun heartily” to hate eachother. But 
to be ſerious,” added I, with a gravity 
much more ſuitable to the t diſpo- 
ſion of my mind than this flight, which, 
however lively, was all affectation; © to 
* what purpoſe ſhould I torture you, by 
* reproaching you with a fault long ſince 
© paſſed? Can I give you pain without 
feeling it myſelf? Since none of us 
are perfect, ought I not rather to ro- 
© joice that you have ſo few faults, and 
© ſo many virtues to counterbalance 
them? I am very ſenſible, that ſhould 
© a young woman, with the ſame temp=- 
© tation, ſo readily forfeit her honour, 
© ſhe would be entirely inexcufable, and 
© her crime would admit of but little 
© alleviation. I am ſenſible, too, that 
though ſhe would ſuffer the greateſt 


« infamy by becoming a mother, your 


crime, in the eye of Heaven, may be 
© as great as hers; yet the world, thai 
* would condemn her, will excuſe you. 
And ſhall I be more obdurate, and 
© leſs ready to forgive, than a ſtranger? 
© I, who have improved by your exam 
« ple, and who owe to you a vaſt acqui- 
* -tion in knowledge, and in many ſu» 
© blimely delicate ſenſations? It was 
you Who firſt taught me to converſe 
« with myſelf, to know the pleaſures of 
reflection, and all the delight that ac- 


© companies heavenly gratitude and love. 


With all theſe ebligations, have I rea- 
* ſon to complain you are a man, 
and not an angel? Though you have 


© been frail, your mind is ſtill uutainted, | 


I have not the leaſt fear of your infi- 

«© delity to me. It is my duty, it is 

© intereſt, to make you happy; and 

© hope it will always be, as it is now, 

my 3 pleaſure. O Lucius! where 

© could I have found a huſband like you? 

* for, as Hamlet ſays of his father 

1 Take you for all in all, I ne er 

& look upon your like again. 
Lucius embraced me; but told me he 


might, with far greater juſtice, retort the _ | 
char 


of flattery upon me. He con- 
feſſed that he had many imperfections, 


and the moſt tender and obliging things 


were faid on both ſides; but I have now 
neither the leiſure nor inclination to re- 


* 
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them. May every reſined delight 
yours ; and may your ladyſhip ever 
be as happy as is, at preſent, your ſin- 
cereſt friend, 


FELicia MANLY. 


LETTER XXVII. 


Am very glad, Madam, to find that 
J both you and yout aunt approve my 
conduct: but. if you make my letters fo 
publick as to ſhew them your friends, you 
will oblige me, in ſpite of my own inch - 
nations, to write with more reſerve. 'The 
account of the diſpute between her and 
you, on the propriety of Lucius's re- 
proving -a young woman whom he 
thought a partner iu his guilt, is very di- 
verting; but I am more pleaſed to find 
that confidence andunreſerve with which 
I have related certain events, and which 
J was not altogether ſatisfied with, ſuf- 
ficiently juſtified by her obſervations. It 
is with 2 delight I hear her 
ſay That the ingenuity of mind which 
could. prompt him to undertake fo irk- 
ſome a taſk, and the modeſt difadence 
ahat accompanied: his - behaviour to me, 
ſo oppoſite to the bold confidence of a 
man who would rather gloryin his guilt, 
place him in ſo fair a view, as to make 
him, in her opinion, more amiable than 
it he had wanted this ſhade to heighten 
the lights which form the portrait I have 
given of his charater.— 

After this compliment to Lucius, 
would not any one imagine that I was 4 


tolerable painter? She talks of lights and 


ſhades mutually ſetting off each other; 
and what elſe is neceſſary to compleat 
the picture? How unreaſonable is it in 
her, to inſiſt upon your deſiring me to 
preſent her with a more finiſhed piece, 
and to give the portrait of his mind in 
one view! But you muſt be obeyed. 
And yet how difficult is the taſæ! Where 
ſhall I begin? He has all thoſe en- 
dearing impreſſions of n thofe 
native traces of goodneſs,” which the 
mind approves upon the firſt view. His 
virtue coſts him little or no pains, it 
ſprings freely from his ſoul; while the 
eaſy ſweetneſs with which it is aceom- 
panied, lets every one ſee that it is at - 
tended with all the pleaſures of ſelf- gra 

tification: it is the reſult of a refined 
. taſte, a correct imagination, and a ſet- 
tled judgment. From hence his bene- 
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ficence derives it's virtue, as well as it's 
ſource, and not from à conſideration uf 
the pleaſure that accompanies it. In 
ſhort, he has a mind ſo noble, ſo difin- 
tereſtedly and freely virtuous, that a 
perſon who would repreſent virtue at 2 


- continual war with ourſelves, would 
| ſcarcely allow him to have any virtue at 


all. Nay, if there be any foundation for 
the opinion of thoſe gentlemen who place 
the perfection of a virtuous action in 
the oppoſition it meets with from na- 
ture, he is abſolutely incapable of per. 
forming one, either generous in ſelf, or 
ACC le to his God. If this com- 
monly received opinion be true, it will 
prove that no one, who has not firſt been 
a compleat villain, can poſſibly attain to 
the ſublime character of à good man; 
that he who fluctuates between the rage 
of appetite on the one hand, and his 
duty on the other, is the faireſt cha- 
rater upon earth; and that a man of 
regular defires, a man of ſtri& honour, 
acting from the moſt generous motives, 
is the moſt unhappy creature living ſince 
his virtues, becoming by practice in 2 
manner conſtitutional, muſt loſe all their 
value, and conſequently their reward, 
But let it be conſidered, that the firength 
of every vicious propenſity is only the 
weakneſs of the oppoſite virtue; that a 
reluctance to an act of humanity can 
only proceed *from the hardneſs of a 
heart petrified by a criminal ſelfiſhneſs; 
and that the-very fuſpence between vir- 
tue and vice tarniſhes the virtue, though 
it ſhould become victorious. Can that 
be an imperfection in man which is the 

ory: af all the higher orders of created 
beings, and even of the great Creator 
himſelf? For, as a moſt ingenious au- 
thor ſays If compulſion be the eſſence 
© of virtue, the conduct of even the Su- 
preme Being has much leſs merit in it 
© than the moſt diſingenuous of his crea- 
© tures: for, to practiſe virtue, the higb- 
© eft degrees af virtue, without confiramt; 
© to purſue it upon à principle of free 
choice, for the mere pleaſure and ap- 
© probation of the thing itſelf, as his 
© glory and his happineſs; is what con- 
© {titutes our idea. of the divine perfec- 
© tion: and ſhall-the ſame thing, which 
gives ſuch a ſuperlative grace and luſtre 
© to the divine character, caſt a ſhade 
© upon the human? So that, after all, 
c conſtraint and felf-denial ,are fo far 
from being necefary to virtue, _ 


; 


e ̃ ẽ ,t!ñßfꝑk: A oe Baz,” 


« that gives them either uſe or expedi- 
«© ency * 14 — ne 
Thus, Madam, I have been at the pains 
of embelliſhing my letter, and ſetting off 
my own reffections, with a long quota- 
tion, to contradift a favourite opinion of 
your aunt's, and to prove that my dear 
Lucien may be a good man 'without 
having a violent inclination to be à bad 
one. There are inſtances, it is trae, in 
which virtue is attended with fome de- 
of ſelf-denial; and this would; 
ubtleſs, have been the caſe of Lucius, 


had he had virtue to refuſe the a 


favours of the unknown Prudilla: bur, 
however difficult the conqueſt is at firit, 
a ſteady adherence removes every obſta- 
cle; the temptation ariſing from future 
attacks becomes leſs and leſsas the mind 
becomes more perfect; perſeverance treads 
down the briars, and makes the path 
—— eaſy, and delightful; unnumbered 
uties open to our view, and the rug- 
ged road becomes the lawn of pleaſure; 
the mind is at leiſure calmly to contem- 
plate the divine landſcape that lies before 
u, to enjoy the fragrant breeze, to taſte 
the charms of conſcious innocence bud. 
ding with golden fruit; and, above all, 
urs rapture to behold the ſmiles of Hea- 
yen, beaming celeſtial light and divine 
complacency. | 
Zut whicher am I rambling? It is 
time to trace back my ſteps, and, like a 
good wife, to return to my huſband; 
and, as I flatter myſelf that I have done 
dim juſtice, I will proceed with his cha- 
rater, which will be beſt illuſtrated by 
lis conduct. His uſual employment is 
in giving joy to a number of grateful 
nts; and ſometimes Marilla and 
I have the ſatisfaction of joining with 
him in little acts of beneficence and 
compaſſion. When there are immedi- 
ate objects of diſtreſs before him, how 
readily does his ſenſible heart catch their 
! how ſpeedily. does he anticipate 
their wiſhes, and — their grief into ad- 
mration and joy! while his affability and 
condeſcenſion give an irrefiſtible grace to 
his benefits. But not contented withdo- 
err vrhen forribly touched by ob- 
of pity, he endeavours to prevent 
da feaſt approach of unhappineſs and 
miſery, and provides 'againit the poor 8 
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aſking for relief, by placing them above 
the want of it. N 

- With regard to thjs his principal view. 


he has laid a plan for ma 
able alterations in the 
the poar, be has already levelled giants“ 
with the ground, demoliſhed enchanted 
caſtles, and will ſhortly, by an arrange- 
ment of more natural beauties, utterly 
baniſh the phantaftical; which, like the 
Chineſe paintings, can only pleaſe by 
ſhewing a kind of reſemblance of nature 
in the moſt v himfical and natural pro- 
portions. The choiceſt flowers, int 
of being depoſited in knots, are to be 
careleſsly ſtrewed amongſt the ſhort graſs; 
and being mingled with every ſpecies that 
adorn the fields, will, in the moſt beauti- 
ful manner, brocade the velvet carpet; 
while the tulip, auricula, and carnation, 
and all thoſe whole riſing ſtalks would 
render them liable to be — by the 
undidinguiſhing foot or the roller, are 
to retire to the mai gin of our walks, and 
ſculk ing cloſe, to terk protecton from 
the nicely · cut verdant walls and obe- 
liſks that are ſtill to retain their form. 
We are to have, in one part; groves a 
viſtos of evergreens; while, in another, 
the vine, the honeyſuckle, and the ivy; 
are to entwine the barren trunks, and 
mingle with the branches, of a row of 
elms that extend acroſs the extremity-of 
the garden, bur which, at every walk 
leave an opening to let in a view of the 
neighbouring country. Thus, in thoſe 
ſeaſons when the rain or the froſt with- 
holds ſubſiſtence from the families of our 
poor tenants, we ſhall always find them 
employment till they can return again to 
their uſual labours. By this means our 
molt agreeable accoinmodations will be- 
come of extenſive benefit, and cur very 
amuſements accompanied with thoſe 
pleaſing ſenſations which'reſult from a 
calm, undiſturbed benevolence. ' : 
The mait who has nal merit, may 
ſafely depend on being treated by Lu- 
eius with the utmoſt reſpect, though his 
circumſtances are ever ſo low for bis 
verty, ſo far from being a reproach, 
ms, in his opinion, to entitle bim to 
a" ſuperior Kind of defetence. He re- 
lieves them with an air that ſhews he is 
only paying à debt due to humantity; and 


g conſider- 
en. To ſerve 


ſo cautious is he of giving a ſhock to 


ee Philemon to Hydaſpes, *he lecont converſation upon falſe religion. | | Fl 
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his ſenſibility, that he has the look ra- 
ther of a perſon obliged, than of one 
conferring an obligation. For the re- 
lief of diſtreſſed merit he denies him-. 
ſelf many of the * of life, and 
particularly thoſe of the table, from 
which every coſtly, luxurious ſuperfluity 
is baniſhed. The meanneſs of a man's 
natural abilities never inſpires him with 
contempt; if his heart be good, it 1s all 
that he requires; Though he cannot give 
him the eſteem due to a friend, he is, in 
his opinion, a much more amiable cha- 

er than the man that wants huma- 
nity, though . poſſeſſed of every other 
2 that can entitle him to re- 


2 and indeed, without this, fine 
enſe, 


the moſt brilliant wit, the molt pro- 
found erudition, added to the glare of 
wealth and high birth, can extort no 
more from him than a (tiff, formal civi- 
lity. He is, in one word, an enemy to 
nothing but vice and affectation; but he 
can ridicule the latter, and yet give the 


. perſon a ſhare of his eſteem. His con- 


verſation, indeed, wants that briſk gaiety 
and ſprightlineſs of fancy, and all the 
light — airy ſallies of imagination, 
which we comprehend under the term 
dis; and as to repartee, he feldom in- 
dulges it. He has but little taſte for 
theſe ſparkling advantages in others; he 

ds them in too mean a light, and 
therefore is not ſufficiently ſenſible how 
much theſe natural accompliſhments give 
a brilliancy to converſation. . When he 


talks, his ſtrong ſenſe is enlivened by a 


happy turn, a natural elegance of expreſ- 
fron; and his language, like his ſenti- 
ments, is not only juſt, but ſublime. 
Yet gravity is not ways agrerable, and 
there are moments when folly becomes 


. pleaſing, and we find a delight in being 


ridiculous: from hence wit derives it's 
moſt pleaſing charms; for with too much 
wiſdom we are ſometimes apt to mope 
into dulneſs. But this .is a. caſe that 
rarely happens with him, though ſome- 
times it does with me. His ſpirits flow 
with a ſmooth and even fiream; whilſt I, 
having ſometimes airy flights, am ſub- 
ject to ſink into a dulneſs which folly 


and impertinence are beſt adapted to re- 
lieve. | 


Fos neal noche fold, Madam, that 


this is partly my caſe atpreſent; the hea- 
vineſs of my expreſſions, -towards the 
concluſion of what I have written, ſuf- 
ficiently indicates that of my mind. I 
have Joſt my ſelf in drawing a character 
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ev ſo to me, in ibing 
n e Goat is the ſoul of friend- 
ſhip; no wonder then that my ſpirits flag, 
But, after all, your ladyſhip will perhaps 
think, that my affection carries me too 
far; and that while I am painting the 
huſband, I am only diſcovering the fond. 
neſs of- the wife. Lill therefore, in 
pity to you, as well as myſelf, finiſh this 
pleaſing, though difficult ſubject; and, 
to ſecure myſelf from the double char 
of dulneſs and partiality, leave, atleaſt, 
half his virtues untojd. With my fin. 
cereſt compliments to your other ſelf, 
and your 3 good aunt, I am your 
lady ſhip's obedient 

_ - FELICIA MANLY, 


LETTER XXXIX. 


' DEAR MADAMy 


I Can now inform you, that Mr, 
Stevens has been at Mr. Manly's, 
where he had an opportunity of an hour 
or two's converſation with Sophronia 
and Marilla; when, to their no ſmall 
ſurprize, under the ſeal of ſecrecy, be 
unfolded the whole affair relating to the 
child, and they readily agreed to take 
the pretty infant into their care. After 
this he went to my aunt's, where be 
found her ſon, who arrived the day be- 
fore from his travels, and who was juſt 
returned from paying a viſit to Melli- 
font, and his ſiſter Amelia. As he was 
juſt ſetting out to ſee us, Mr. Stevens 
altered bis intention of ſtaying thereto 
dinner, and readily to accom- 
pany him. Accordingly they arrived, 
attended by a very ſmart young gen- 
tleman, who had commenced an ac- 
quaintance with my couſin while they 
were abroad, from the ſingle conſide- 
ration of their being countrymen: they 
therefore returned together; and #8 
his friends lived in Yorkſhice, he 
made my aunt's in his way home, 
and, at my couſin's requeſt, conſented 
to ſtay with him two or three days, 
to reſt and refreſh himſelf on his jour · 
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Luce received themallwith great re- 
dean h Mr, Stevens was, I believes 
moſt welcome viſitor. Thegentlemang 
who was an abſolute fixanger to every 
body preſent except my couſin, made 

an agreeable rance; he had an eaſ 
flow of words, and an animated exprei- 
ſion; but his converſation was that of 2 
| profeſſed 
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ſeſſed libertine. 
Ts, and endeavoured to divert us 
with a recapitulation of ſeveral of his 
adventures in France and Italy. My 
couſin had ſo much leſs of the gentle- 
man in his behaviour, as he had more 
affettation and indeed he had acquired 
nothing by his travels that I could diſ- 
cover, but a low kind of knowiedge, 
that he had better have been without, 
a greater ſtock of vanity and folly, and 
a Knack of impertinently introducing a 
little French. And that his converſation 
might want nothing to render it diſ- 
agreeable, he ſwore twiceas much as his 
companion; for he had ſcarcely ſat 
down, when taking a glaſs of wine, he 
cried, wit h a ridiculous, affected pa 
ave 


« 'Sblood, Madam, you ſee that 


© loſt rien by my travels, and ſo, damme, 
aA votres ſerwice— Ha, ha, ha 
e lookte, that is as much as to ſay, My 
ſervite to ye. | 

We had but once before the honour 
of entertaining ſuch company; however, 
as this was the firſt time of our ſeeing 
my couſim after a long abſence, and as 
the other was both his friend and an ab- 
folute ranger to us, manners, or 
rather the cuſtom of the world, would 
not ſuffer us to hazard the giving them 
an affront, by a reproof, which, how- 
everjuſt in itſelf, would have been taken 
a a groſs inſult. Dinner was but juſt 
over, when we were agreeably ſurprized 
with a viſit, from a very worthy gentle- 
man, the miniſter of the pariſh, But 
it was ſome time before we received any 
relief from his company: and indeed, 
though was more ſuitable to his 
character than ours, I ſoon found that he 
alſo had too much of the ſame good- 
dreeding to interrupt them. The ſtran- 
ger ran on with his intrigues, referring 
every minute to my couſin, to whom he 
always gave the name of his pocket- 
book, to know either the preciſe time of 
an event, or the name of the place where 
the important trifle was tranſacted; 
when the latter, to ſhew his exact punc- 
tuality, and to indulge, 
of vanity in diſplaying the ftrength of a 
memoty wholly taken up with trifles, 
was ſure to launch out into twenty par- 
— faves to the queſtion. He 
Never 


village; and if he was aſked . 
9 , 

nat only -readily repli t added 
Ord te Lge ar the guie 


ps, a kind 


orget the name of the meaneſt . 


He ſwore very of the inn, what they had for dinner, 


whether the wine was good or bad, and 
ſome little adventure of his own, and 
this by way of epiſode; for when he had 
done, he always put the other in mind 
to go on againg * But, damme, Jack!— 
at you was a ſaying—allons—allons,” 


_ conſtantly concluded whatever my wiſe 


coufin had to ſay. Thus they played 
into each other's hands, while we had 
nothing elſe to do but, like humble au- 
ditors, to liſten to their impertinence. 
The tea - table did not procure us any 
intermiſſion; and finding the clergyman 


had no intention to interpoſe, I ſept 


aſide into the next room, defiring him 
to follow me; where I told him, that he 
would oblige me if he would takeupon 
himſelf the trouble of giving them a gen- 
tle reproof; for I could not bear to 
them ſwear with fuch uncontrovled 
freedom. He promiſed that he would, 
and we returned to our chairs. We 
had hardly fat down, when my couſin 
gave him a very favourable opportunity; 
accidentally ſpilling a little tea npon 
his legs, he began to curſe, and ſtamp, 
and (wear, yes A 2 but no da- 
mage being done, he was preſently eaſy, 
— — An ann obſerved, »44 N 
handſome manner, that he could not he 
being ſo unpolite as to think ſwearing 
a very poot accompliſhment in a gen- 
tleman; that it was a vice that wanted 
even the colour of temptation to excuſe 
it, having neither the allurements of 
pleaſure nor profit. The predominance 
4 of this ns 22 added he 
* frequently calls for the moſt earneſt 
© exhortations from the pulpit; and 1 
lately preached a ſermon on the ſub- 
« je, which: I wiſh you had had the 
© benefit of hearing. 
This reproof gave me a ſecret ſatis- 
faction; and I was going to ſecond what 
he had ſaid, when the ſtranger replĩed 
© And pray, doctor, be ſo good as to 
© tell us what ſucceſs this performance 
of yours had? I hope in the Lord you 
© made a pretty many converts, for 
© to. be ſure nobody could withſtand 
the force of your reaſoning.” The 
reverend gentleman, I mult confeſs, 
looked , 5 ſilly pd ones. 
My couſin laughed, and jogging Lucius 
with his elbow, and at ny time 
winking with one eye, cried, juſt loud 
enough to be heard by all the company, 
© Du diable! did you mind him, hay 
* 20008, . Wig the parſon. “ Well, 
8 ; 8 2 6 well, 


| 
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Sell,“ cried Lucius, ſiniling, I heard 


the ſermon the gentleman mentions ; 
and, I aſſure you, it was a very good 
one. I take this opportunity, Sir, 
to thank you for itz but you mult ex- 
cuſe me if I am of a different opinion 
from you in this particular. Swear- 
ing is certainly attended with both 
pleaſure and profit; and was I to 
+6. preach a ſermon, it ſhould be to prove 
ie.“ ' * ( 

The ſtranger appeared quite at a loſs, 
and rubbing his forehead, I heard him 
mutter to himſelf—* I will be damn'd 


i I can tell what to mike of this! 


Pleaſure and Profit! Old Sir Crape 
* 1s in the right; but What the devil 
does the gentleman mean * After 


-< all it is a curfed fooliſh cuſtom.” My 


'couſin, clapping Lucius on the back, 


ſeemed. mightily delighted, without 
deep ſuſpenſe, and looked at Lucius with 


Mr. Stevens was in a 


CHARLOTTE. 


* ehought prepare myſelf.” If you will 


© all give favour of your com. 
« pany the day after to-morrow, I will 
© oblige you. Meanwhile, I muſt de, 
fire you, and this gentleman; your 
c _— to conſider the matter ſeri- 
© ouſly, and prepare yourſelves to anti- 
-< cipets wie I ſhall have to ſay; by 
«© this means you wil) juſtify this pra. 
-* tice to your own minds, and whenever 
you are attacked in this manner again, 
de ready, with my affittanee, to vin- 
[© dicate yourſelves to the world, as well 
* — your —7 9 I would 
* have every "a om prineiple ple 
and therefore Pauf deg you wen: 
© deayour to ſuſpend the practice, only 
till you can recolleR ſome good argu» 
© ments for it's vindication : this cannot 
* ſurely be very long—a quarter of an 
hour, perhaps, may furmiſh you with 
< ſufhcient motives; but if not, I would 
not have you be diſcouraged ; there 


extreme attention while I was perfectly * can be no great hurt in waiting till 
: aſtoniſhed. + I had been expecting ſome +* you hear my lecture, which, I dare 
| grave and judiciousremark; and didnot * promiſe you, will furniſh the ſtrongeſt 
8. doubt but that Lucius would advance * and moſt convincing reaſons for your 
- ſomething new on. the ſubjet, that continuing the laudable practice. But 
| - might, for the* preſent at leaſt, -put a © you muſtpermit me, ' gentlemen,” 80. 
ſtop to their profane impertinence ; when ded he with a ſinile, as your advocate 
| Jas all at once mortified to find that “ and friend; to infiſt one condi- 
| I had ſpoke to the reverend gentleman * tion, -and that is, that I may be al- 
to little purpoſe, ſince he was reſolved . lowed to ſwear the firſt oath, and give 
to take their part, and to countenance * the firſt curſe,” The ſtranger imme- 
what I knew his heart muſt condemn. diately gave his conſent to this propoſi- 
* Fie, fie, Sir! cried the clergyman after tion, which he acknowledged to be rea- 
a little heſitation, and with a tone and ſonable enough; while my couſin, with 
look that ſhewed him equally pleaſed a look of pleaſure, precipitately replied, 
| and diflatisfied, * You joke, I am fute (at the fame time giving a ſtamp with 
. you do. Make a ſermon in praiſe of his foot, and rubbing his hands) 
0 feenring! God forbid! *tis all ajoke.* Damn itz and ſo you ſhall, de tout mon 
Indeed, faid Lucius, I am in car- -* c@ur;, bro Hold, bold,” cried 
| «. neſt. Don't you. think I ſhould make Lucius; *-I appeal to the company, if 
| dome converts? It is a taking ſubjet; © this be uſing me well“ 
quite new, I believe, Sir. —“ Phu, Though we were at @ loſs to know 
— — Converts! Perverts!“ cried the what he was driving at, we all gave our 
good gemleman, with ſame. warmth ; aſſent, and I propoſed that he ſhould 
* aye, converts for Satan indeed. Dear ſuffer ſome penalty. The poor youth 
Sir, for Heaven's ſake don't talk in this was ſelf .condemned; and ſcratching his 


» * o P 
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< manner.* My couſin was now all lite; 
he ſeized Lucius's hand, crying“ Ay, 
4 


do give'us, do, un ſermon ſur des ſer - 
mens. Ha, ha, ha! You ſee I am a 
wit. I'll be curſed if J don't liſten 
to you; faith! I will, remember every 
word. Come, begin, commence.'— 
No, no, cried. Lucius, why in ſuch 
haſte?-I am not uſed to preaching, and 
therefore, as this will be my firſt per- 


© formance, a day or two's time is little 


head, begged pardon, telling vs, it was 
not done with'defign: but Lucius was 
inexorable; he pulled out his watch, and 
i ropoſed, that he ſnhould de obliged 10 
be ſilent for ſivVe minutes; and this ſen- 
tence being approved, he added, to pv. 
niſn him farther; that he himſelf would 
not ſwear till he could find an Jo 
nity of introducing an oath in fuch 3 
manner as to give à grace to the 4 
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The tea - things had been taken awa 
ſor ſome * 2 Stevens had lighted 
* pipe, and the watch was placed on 

table before Lucius, which my cou- 
fan, during the time of his ſilence; con 
tinued to examine with the cloſeſt atten- 
tion; mean while the clergyman expreſ- 
fed his ſurprize at Lucius's behaviour, 
and let us know, that he would not only 
heap him, but would fit up all night to 
anſwer ſo wicked a ſermon; and he did 
nat doubt but he ſhould be able to over- 
turn all his arguments; and therefore 
invited the company to bear him the 
ſucceeding. day at church, when he 
would let them fee that a good cauſe 
could ſuffer nothing by being attacked 
adding, that as he had truth and religion 
on his fide, he did not doubt but he 
ſhould be enabled, through divine al- 
ſutance, to convince, if not to reform, 
tem. Lucius requeſted that he would 
hear him before he promiſed too much; 
and told him, thut he himſelf, with all 
his zeal, might approve what he now 
condemned: however, he deſired him to 
wait with patience, and, if hc was not 
eqnviuced; he would certainly attend to 
hear his on arguments refured. But 
the ſtranger was , averſe to the -propoſal 
of going to church; and my dumb cou- 
fin ſhewed his diſli ke to the motion, by 


ney till he had liberty to ſpeak; and 


e loudly exclaimed againſt it. 


Phe converſation was now more 


x y divided, and, at the ſame time, 


Avas rendered lets ſhocking; for what- 


er were Lucius's ſecret intentions, 


| I we. were yet unacquainted with, 


had already, by ſiding with them, pro- 


" duced a wore happy effect than vw ould 


probably have attended all his zemon- 
rances. Our | two- travellers ſpoke 
Alowly, and with abundance of precau- 
Hong and while we were all watching 
them, my couſin was watching Lucius, 


"Frequently interrupting him, to let him 


'Enow: that in ſuch a place he might 
handſomely introduce an oathʒ hut A u- 
eius had ther advantage of conſtantly 
e it would flatten, or perplex, 
_ the ſenſe of the ſentence; when waiting 
_ about half aw hour to no purpoſe, my 
couſin, and his friend, perhaps tired of 


| "this refiraint, took their leave, and in 


de mot obliging manner left us at li- 
to indulge the pleaſure of à free 

. onverſatiom. 

6, c an ſaw, and confeſſed the 

. farce of Lucius ſtratagem; but could 


N 
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comprehend nothing of the ſermon, or 
his reaſons for contradifting an aſſer- 
tion that had all the force of a ſelf-evi- 
dent truth; and as he was now under leſs 
reſtraint, became very inquiſitive, in or- 
der to fearch into the motives of this 
extraordinary conduct: but ail the an- 
wer he \could'obtajn from Lucius was, 
that he was really in earneſt, and that 
he would give him no reaſon to be dif- 
ſatisfied with his performance. So that 
he was obliged to wait, as well as the 
others, ull the time appointed to grati 
his curiofity took. NS. n 
Lucius had this day acted in a manner 
ite oppoſite to his uſual conduct; and 
now ſaw that the man who had hither- 
to behaved with ſuch an artleſs ſnnpli. 
rity of manners, had regulated his ge- 
neral behaviour from principle, and from 
choice; ſince we found that he was able, 
upon occaſion, to aſſume a character 
polite to his own and if this, Madam, 
— 0p thing I have ſaid of him 
in my laſt letter, pray impute it to 
E of hs abillcies, The colt of 
the afternoon was ſpent ve reea 
and Mr. Stevens, Os ( 
leave, gave ine a him, that he ſaw plain! 
that Lucius was only playing upon the 
two WOE, and ad % that he would 
not loſe the opportunity of viſiting us on 
= Hs AB Le — rat a ; 
The next day, and part of 
Lucius continues locked up in his clo- 


ſet, attended only by young Trueman, 


who ſerved him as 1 amanuenſis. The 
company came at the time appointed 
together with Mellifont, my — 
Amelia, who had received at imperfect 
account. of the affair ſrom her brother; 
ſo that Lucius had a tolerable audience. 
As ſoon as they were ſeated, he aſked 
the two friends, whether. they had ſeri- 
ouſly confidered. the ' affair, and if they 
had found out any important advantages 
attending the uſe of oaths and curſes is 
converſation. The ſtranger ingenvouſty 
confeſſed, that he had confidered it pretty 
cloſely, and that; fo far from ſeeing any 
advan in it, he really n to be 
aſha of the habit, and declared, that 
if he was to think much more about it, 
he ſhould be obliged to leave it off; for 
the more he thought of it, the more 1nde- 
fenſible it appeared. Lucius then de- 
firing that nobody preſent would take 
any exceptions to any thing he ſaid, rofe 
up and began; while all-preſent, having 
their curioſity ſtretelied to the utwoſt ex- 
tent 
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tent, ſeemed to liſten with extreme ea 
$ and attention, And, as I ima- 

ine that yours is attended with little 
$ impatience, I here ſend you a copy, 
which Trueman has juſt tranſcribed for 
your uſe, 


— N A IT | 
r RM 1: 
ba IN 


PRAISE OF  SWEARING IN CON- 
VERSATION, ; 

bz. vi. 13. T he latter part of the verſe, 
Aud SHALL wear by bis name, 


« TT HERE is a'ſet of men in the 

* world, who need only be known 
© in order to be — ; men, who are 
* a conſtant 'ſubje& for ridicule, and 


« juſtly the deriſion of the gay and more 


© refined part of the human ſpecies: men 
ho are ſo ſtupid, as to be more en- 
© amoured with the pleaſure of a beue- 
* yolent action, more charmed with giv- 
ing joy to the helpleſs and miſerable, 
« with drying up the tears of the dif- 
© treffed, or ſoothing the agonies of the 
© burſting heart, than with the lordly 
© pride of wanton power, than in render- 


ning the wretched more wretched, than 


© with ſpurning at patient merit, or even 
© the ſatisfaftion of 8 tenants, 
* hoarding wealth, or all the high gra- 
© tification of a debauchz more delighted 


. «© with the — 2 of indulg. 
ect 


ing their own re ons, and the ap- 
© plauſe of a good conſcience, than with 
© the charms of a bottle, the tranſports 
* afforded by the laſcivious wanton, or 
„all the high-wrought indulgences of 
© a luxurious appetite. And, in one 
4 Yo to ſum up their character, more 
© afraid of a'falſe,'or even an unneceſlary 
* oath, than of the point of a ſword, 
It as with theſe poor, mean-ſpirited 
© wretches, that I am now to combat, 
* in order to ſhew the great advantages 
„that attend a ſtrict compliance with 
« the injunction in my next, And thou 
Halt ſwear by bis name. I ſhall not 
here rake up your time in examining 
* the context, or even in conlidering 


4 what is meant by the command in my 


„text, which ſome would confine to the 
« n:c*tfary onths taken in a court of 
juchcaturc; but, Uke all found divines, 


” 
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and in compliance with the cuſtom of 
all good commentators and diſputants, 
conſider the paſſage before us in that 
latitude which is mot} adapted tg 
anſwer my particular deſign. ; 
One man takes his text, and endea- 
vours, with the moſt elaborate do. 
quence, to prove that the Bible he 
preaches from is a work not fit to be 
read; that it never was deſigned for 
the inſtruction of ſuch blockheads az 
hjs audience, who, by looking into it, 
6 damnation. What concerns 
a 


to know, muſt be read by none 


but the prieſt; or whom he ſhall 
point. How glorious that revelation, 
which, in the nts of ) the multitude, 
points the way to miſery ; but, in thoſe 
of the church, to eternal life! It is he 
alone who can infallibly inform us, 
that love, and charity, and co b 
and tenderneſs, ſo often mentioned in 
that old book the Bible, mean ſpite, 
and hatred, and inquiſition, and burns 
ing faggots. fine, 


Another, with pious ſnuſſie, and all 


the moving force of fighs and groans 
proves that the God of truth is the God 
of falſhood; and finds his ſcheme 
contradicted by the 1 e of Scrip- 
ture, for Scripture nice y iſtinguiſhes 
between a revealed and a ſecret will, 
both oppoſite, both contradictory to 
each other, Scripture he proves to 
he a lye; his opinion he proves to be 
trug from Scripture, He wiſely turns 
out common ſenſe, to make room for 
grace, He degrades reafon as being 
in league with the devil, and, in the 
pious ardour of his heart, faves him- 


felf the trouble of thinking, and cries - 


out—l1 believe, becauſe it is imteſ- 


* ſible, Ve deiſts, rejoice in theſe your 


=" 
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friends! Admit them into your ſocie- 
ties! They, like you, can darken 
truth; they have aſſiſted you in ſet- 
ting fragment againſt fragment; and. 
when the dazzling ſun-beams ſhine 

bright, can wiſely ſhut their eyes. Let 
me too be permitted to rank myſelf on 


- 


this fide, and, countenanced by ſuch - 


r authorities, to take a text that 
uits my preſent purpole, regardleſs 

of every other paſſage that may be ſup- 
poſed to contradict it z nay, 1 

of the text itſelf, any farther than as 


it may ſerve for a plauſible introdue- 


tion to what I have to offer. 
It is ſufficient, therefore, that we 


haye here a command to (wear by the 
| ; - - © name 


* - 
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game ef God; which I ſhall take, in 


6, the common and vulgar ſenſe of the 


«. word Swearing, to mean, not only all 


« manner of oaths, but whatever 


6 converſation, as oaths, curſes, and 


In treating this ſubject, I ſhall con- 


fſider 


I. The many advantages attending 
6 the frequent uſe of oaths, curſes, and 
„ imprecations : in which will be ſuf- 
« ficiently proved, the falſeneſs of that 
« affertion, that ſwearing is attended 
« with neither pleaſure nor t. 

II. Anſwer ſome objections. And, 

III. Make a ſuitable application. 

I. I am to confider the many ad- 
6 yantages ariſing from a frequent uſe 
©. of oaths, curies, and imprecations. 
In the firft place, this genteel ac- 
 compliſhment is a woadertal help to 
« diſcourſe; as it ſupplies the want of 
6 ſenſe, - learning, and eloquence. 
© The illiterate and ſtupid, - by the help 
© of oaths, become. orators; and he, 
© whoſe wretched intellects would not 


permit him to utter a coherent ſen- 


© tence, by this eaſy practice, excites the 
© laughter, and fixes the attention, of a 
© brilliant and joyous circle. He begins 
© a ſtory, he is loſt in- a vacuity of 
© thought, and would inſtantly, to his 
© eternal diſuonour, become ſilent, did 
© not a ſeries of oaths and imprecations 


© vive him time to gather up, or rather 


© {eek the thread o = —— 
© begins again, again he is loſt ; but hav- 
4 2 his friends, by 
« calling for eternal damnation on 
© them all, he has thought what to ſay 
© next, and finds himſelf able to pro- 
 ceed with a ſentence or two more. 
© Thus he ſtill talks on, while thought 
follows flow ly after. Bleſſed expedient! 
* by the uſe of which, polite converſa- 
© tion glides on uninterrupted, while 


Lſound is happily ſubſtituted. in the 


* place of ſenſe: by this, mankind com- 


A municate familiar noiſes to each other, 


* with as little intellectual ability and 
© labour as a pack of well-matched 
* hounds,” ſo often the object of their 


© delight and admiration ! O how of 
e, 


< poſterouſly. abſurd, then, how 

and contrary to experience, is that ri; 
, aſſertion, that ſwearing is at- 
a tended with neither pleaſure nor profit! 


Profit and advantage can a man erjoy, 


© ſubj 


„ „ „ „ «c 


| « Fox what higher pleaſure, what greater 


© than to find; that, in ſhite of nature, 
© azvho bas directed bim to be filent, he 
© can hear himſelf talk—talk without 


goes © ſtammering, or drawing out each hea- 
under thedenomination of ſwearing in — 


vy ſentence, that lags behind, to wart 
© on thought! Ye ideots, rejoice! Ye 
* coxcombs, whoſe coſtive brain ne'er 
« ditated the flowing ſentiment, be 
© glad! Ye, whom learning never fired, 
© in ſtupid ignorance loſt, exult! Bleſt 
© witheaſe and indolence, you talk, and 
© thoſe, like you, admire; while liſten- 
ing demons clap their wings, and grin 
: oy pur ae 

1 3 if, fired with my 

„ I loſe my uſual .modera- 
© tion; for who can being warm- 
© ed at the motion of ſuch glorious ad- 
© vantages as theſe? advantages, which 
© level the converſation of the mighty, 
© and raiſe the oratory” of the carman 
© and porter! Here the loweſt frequent- 
ly excel; the plowman, with clouted 
©. ſhoon, -outvies his competitors, and 
practiſes the vices of the gentleman, 
with more ſucceſs than the lord of the 
manor, or the ſplendid courtier, 
though adorned with" ſtar and gar- 
ter. Here no abilities, no learning. 
are neceſſary ; no ſtudious hours are 
required to attain perfection. Tropes 
and figures, all the flowers of oratory, 
© all the pedantry of the ſchools, are 
© yain and uſeleſs trumpery, compared 
to theſe ornaments: they require paing 
tand ſtudy, nor can be applied without 
judgment, and the toil of reading 


and polite authors: but fwearmg is, 
as I — ſaid; learning to the ignorant, 
e ce to the blockhead, vivacity 
to the ſtupid,” and wit to the coxcomb. 
© Secondly, Oaths and curſes are a 


F 
c 
© the ſame end. For who can doubt 
„the valour, the intrepidity; of him 


© who braves the thunder of Hea- 
© yen, who affronts the moſt formidable 
Being in the univerſe, and treats with 


© contempt that all-enlivening princi 

© which ſuſtains and anmares the whole 
© creation ? To what a nbble elation is 
© the heart of the coward conſcious, 


hen he thus defies: the * Almighty, 


and imprecates the fires of hell! Let 
the bluſtering bully dominter, let him 
* roar out his curſes, and threaten all 
© who dare provoke the vengeance of 
s his potent arm; let him terrify by 

N * ſurly 


what are fooliſhly called. the ingenious 


roof of a moſt heroick courage, at 
eaſt in appearance, which anſwers 
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* a ſurly frown, and intimidate, when 
« with portly gait he vents ten thou- 
© ſand vaths and curſes on the wretch 
ho impudently preſumes to oppoſe 
his mighty will—-who dares doubt his 
* courage ? Who can, believe, that the 
© cane, or the toe, when duly ap- 
5 plied, have ſuch magick power, as to 
make him twiſt and writhe himſelf 
© like a ſerpent, till, with this exerciſe, 
© his joints and his mind become ſo 
©* ſupple, that hecan bend and cringe, and 
* aſk pardon ? Let the meek ſoldier boaſt 
© his deeds of war, and with oaths and 
* execrations lace the ſelf-flattering tale; 
© who can believe that ſo great'a hero 
- © ſhould have an antipathy to the ſight 
© of ſteel? or that he, who challenges 
© the blaſting lightning to fall on his 
* head, —_ tremble and turn pale at 
© the flaſh of a piſtol ? No, this mult 
never be imagined; for can it be jup- 
© poſed that he has leſs bravery in the 
« field than in the tavern! With theſe 
Jn W then, the cow- 
© ard may ſtrut and look big, and every 
© minute gire freſh proofs of an inyin- 
© cible courage: he may bravely ſport 
« with that Being, whoſe frown would 
* make the heavens and earth to trem- 
© ble; he may leem to ſnatch the ven- 
* geance from his uplifted hand, and 
© throw it on his foe; he may invoke the 
© wrath af Heaven; and who can ima- 
* gine that he is afraid of death, when 
© he is continually calling for all the 
* harrors of hell ? | 
© Thirdly, He hereby not only gives 

proof of his courage, but informs the 
© world, that he is intirely diveſted of 
© all the fooliſh prejudices of education, 
and has unlearned | 


«« All that the nurſe, and all the prieſt 
, have taugt: 


„that he has not only ſhook off the 
* ſhackles of enthuſiaſm, but has ba- 
_* niſhed from his mind that reverence 
7 of the Deity, which is the foundation 
© of every ſyitem of religion. _He is not 
£ ſaſpeted of being ſuch a fool as to 
« want inſtruction, ſince it cannot be 
© imagioed that he has lo dull a take as 
to go to chinch, unleſs, if he be agen» 
© tleman, to ogle the ladies; if a clown, 
© to fleep; or, if a tradelinan, in com- 
* plaiſance to the ſaver old women of 
doch ſexes, who happen to be his cuſ- 
* tomers : and he hat 


* , 


us additionalad- | 
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vantage, that he will never be taken for 
a pious churchman, a preſbyterian, a 
« quaker, or a methodiſt. And, in 
reality, he is ſo far from being a bi- 
« got to any religious principles, that» 
© he belongs to no religious ſociety upon 
© earth, That he is not, nor can be a 
cbriſtian, is evident; for what is chriſ. 
tianity ? It is extenſive benevolence, 
humanity, and virtue, to which he bids 
* defiance with every curſe, - He cannot 
be a deiſt, becauſe they openly profeſs 
the utmoſt reverence forthe Deity; and, 
© for the ſame reaton, he can neither be a 
Je, or a Mahometan, or a follower of 
* Confucius. No, nor even an atheiſt; 
* fince we cannot conceive, that he would 
* ſooften call upon God, if he was tho. 
roughly convinced there was no ſuch 
Being in the univerſe: however, he 
© every minute lets us ſee, that he does 
not fear him. Huw unlicenſed is his 
© freedom how glorious and uncon- 
© ſtrained! Let the wretches, whomeanl 
* bend their wills, and regulate their 
actions, by the ſage dictates of reaſon 
and conſcience ;z who ſtoop to follow 
© the rules of religion, and call them fa- 
* cred; let _ theſe bridle their tongues, 
© let theſe confine themſelves within the 
* narrow limits preſcribed by reaſon and 
good ſenſe; the ſwearer knows better: 
* {enſe, and reaſon, and religion, are all 
* {ubſervient to his will; he ditdains 
© their fetrers, and rules thoſe which 
« rule all the world beſide. | 
- *Feurchly, and laſtly, Another advan- 
© tage which attends the vice of the gen 
© tleman, this noble accompliſhment, is, 
© that it ſometimes raiſes him to dignity 
© and honour, Under this head, in- 
* deed, I take a greater latitude, and 
advert to a remote conſequence of the 
practice of ſwearing : but as there is 
* ſuch a cloſe concatenation in all our 
© habits, and virtue and vice are pro- 
« greflive in their very nature, I ſhould 
not do compleat juſtice to my ſub- 
ect, if 1 omit ed the conſideration of 
* it in this particular view. When, a 
* man, theretore, by a happy aſſociation 
© of ideas, joins, to the other advantages 
+ of this vice ideas of wealth and gran- 
© deurz when he ſees no argument that 
+ appears of any weight to bind hum 
© down to the unthrifiy rules of honeſty; 
© and his regard for his own. private ad- 
* vantage is too ſtrong to let him have 
| any. for the private propertw of. his 
1 A neighbour; 
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ben fair n offers, from 
raiſing himſelf, | 
« neighbour, , his companion, or his 


fand lyes in company, without any 


« conſiderQÞle? Surely, neither conſci- 
6 *ence;nor leaſon, nor religion, can do 
«this: no, that is impoſſible; for I, 
Who am as infallible as any dignified 
"= that ever mounted a pulpit, 
«have aſſerted, that theſe are all ſub- 
„ ſervient to his will. 
Here the ſwearer, with an unbounded 
© ambition, aſpires to ſeize on wealth, 


and boldly to graſp at thoſe riches. 


« which fortune has fooliſhly given to a 
© more deſerving , perſon; and this in 
© ſpite of Juſtice and Equity, who are his 
© profeſſed enemies. Thus he riſes above 
"the multitude, and gains a laſting 
fame; not by blood and ſlaughter, 
but by - cunning, deceit and artifice; 
' by burſting through the moſt ſolemn 
6 engagements, ' breaking in ſunder the 
$ bonds of ſociety, and only violatin 

© what all honeſt men hold acres, 
Suppoſe that he fails in his attempt, 
and the property of the perſon he has 
© attacked remains inviolate: he is con- 
© yeyed to a caſtle, ſtrong as that of a 
© crowned head; Where no impertinent 


* intruders dare appear to diſturb his 


© repoſe ; for in the day-time he has a 
* porter to ſtand at his gate; in the 
night, his faithſul attendants lock and 
© bar his doors, | | 
* Surrounded with guards, he pays a 
* ſolemn viſit at the ſeat - of Juſtice; he 
* has the honour of being admitted to 
* the royal bench; he converſes with that 
* ſoyereign perſonage herſelf, and, for a 
* tonfiderable time, takes up the whole 
* attention of her prime miniſters, the 
Tr of bir court, who, -N to 
y him all due reſpect, wait his comi 
0 their proper habiliments; and ——j 
t de ever ſo early in the day, he is ne- 
ver received with the diſreſpectful negli 
K of an undreſs. ceremony 


ting over, he is re· conducted by the 


0 ards who brought him thither, 
and who dare riot preſume to leave him 
All ne is ſafe within his palace. He now 
* ſoon receives the reward of his baffled 
a dexterity, the glorious fruit of his am- 
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* beighbour; what Would hinder him, . mirth and jollity, buſineſs and care are, 
, * laidl aſide, and every labouring band 
by the ruin of his, 


© has now a holy-day. He walks, or rides 


h | | in his triumphal car, attended by a. 
«deareſt friend? He has ſworg to a thou- 


* numerous throng of gazing ſpectators :. 


be is mounted above their heads, and 
view of private advantage; what ſhould 
prevent him, then, from taking one 
«falſe oath, when the advantage is ſo 


© his\ neck, nat his temples, adorned, 
* with a civick wreath, aud his wriſts, 
© with an emdrazure, compoſed of a, 
matter ſomething coarſer, indeed, 

© tban that of ' pearls. and diamonds., 
© This is no ſooner done, than gaping. 
© thouſands ſend forth ſhouts of joy, 
© and bending low, even to the ground,, 
c pay him homage; then riſing up, with 

loud acchimations, preſent their tri- 


© bute, 28 who moſt ſhall pay, who, 


© ofreneſt ben He is covered, he is 
© loaded, with their gifts, and ſenſibly, 
touched with their bounty. The more, 
© he gains, the more unenvied here he, 
© ſtands; while all rejoice, and give the, 


. © applauſe that is bis due. But, let, 


© his modeſty be ever ſo great, let his 
© blaſhes be like the trickling * of - 
© crimſon, painting his baſhful cheek, 
and prompting a willingneſs to retire 
© from theſe honours; yet one hour at 
© leaſt he is reſtrained to ſtay, to receive, 
©the willing offerings of the multitude. , 
© Thrice happy man! had conſcience, 
© of had reaſon ſwayed, thou never, 
hadſt thus been bleſt; unknown thou 


0 mighteſt have lived, unknown have 


© died. * ? 
II. I come now, in the ſecond place, 


to anſwer ſome objections; but as theſe, 


after what has been ſaid, muſt appear 

© extremely trifling, I ſhall be as con- 
* ciſe as poſſible, and haſten to a con- 
« cluf6n. It is fad. 

In the fie place, that the ſwearer acts 
© in direct oppolitign to all the rules of 
© right reaſon. I oo tk, 
=» © But how can this be called an ob- 
« jeftion againſt ſwearing ? What have 
«we to do with right / reaſon We 
© leave it to the dull wretches, the men , 
© of reflection : and yet there are ſame. 
© of theſe who atiempt to mimick us: 
« but if they ac inconſiſtently with their 
c gwn\ abilities, let them look to that. An 
* upright man is a downright foal, if he 
« ſwears at all, Let thoſe wha can talk, 


without it, extol their wonderous ta- 
- « lents; they have no need of this polite 


vice to recommend them to the world. 
© The {queamiſh wretch who is afraid of. 
C Any has no need to __ a M | 
« ſays, for hej in that his v ord wi 
W A r 
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| © be readily taken, ut away, with theſe who, by- the, aſſiſtance. of. this, 

| 18 © ea 26d hay eee br . © hav diftingniſhed yourſelves, cs 
_ :*: inted at; the ſheepiſh, the * as the orator, the pimp, or the bull 
, f 1 * who, afdleſs of the bound- * you. who, with more diſtin 

1 © leſs liberty we efijoy, talk of reftitude, © glory, have graced the lofty, pillory 
4 E of manners, reli mo and conſcience. c and rad who, under 5 5 41 


© Secondly, and laſtly, it is objeQted, © y marriage, haye violated virgin 
© that it is one of the moſt (eriſcleſs, un- 1 6 - and rewarded the maid. 
| © natural, rude, and unmaunerly vices, * that loved you La eternal infamy; 
© that ever was invented, ©*conlider theſe, noble advantages, ap- 
| - © This, it muſt beconfeſſed, is paying, * plaud, co oa yourſelves, 9 
la fine compliment to at leaſt "bat the, © rejoice! have not ſtopped at the 
2 2 How can that be r«d? and, * moſt flagrant impieties; you have 
| ' *© unmannerly which gives ſuch a grace. „ challengony and defied ihe blaſtin 
| 51 © to converſation? is true, we ex-, power of Heayento do it's worſt; a 
| © preſs ourſe]ves ſtrongly, and uſe none, © with a difintereſtedneſs — — to 
; © of thoſe languid, ſneaking, epithets in, © yourſelyes, haye generouſly ſold. the 
© gur diſcourſe, which your modeſt men, werfen of etern r hay: 
i < {our men of humanity, make uſe of; pipe. ly for the pleaſure of a- 
| * ut, as we talk without meaning, no- Honting t 157 beneficent Bei 
© body can ſay that we mean ill. And, who hag prepared it for you, your in- 
indeed, it is a very injurious expreſ- * dulgent Creator and Almighty Friend! 
' © ſon, to ſay that this is unnatural, when, © How nobly ungrateful! how, unſelſiſh 
9 ſo many of us have the honour of be- your conduct! Boaſt your bravery, 
0 ing univerſally deemed to be little bet-. * and conſider the wiſdom, of the ex- 
ter than naturals. change: for how blind muſt you be to 
1 And now, Sirs, I have proved fo. every ſelf- intereſted view, how deafto 
þ 4 effectually the great advantages attend- © the calls, of Aer While infinite 
ö © ing the practice of this genteel and, fa- * unbounded felcity hay. no. charms, 
= © ſhionable vice, that there needs but when ſtanding in competition with the 
© one word by way of application. 6 delight of a ronting a bepefactor, 
| 1 Conſider, O conſider, how. ineſti-, « with the pleaſure of a curſe, and the 
- © niable are the advantages I have men- * ſatisfa&ion, of hearing your own im- 
6 tioned! Tf there, is any one here de- pertinence! STUPIDITY, , IGN0- 
© ſitoud of obtaining theſe, and yet is, © RANCE, and, FOLLY, are on your 
© troubled and intimidated with the im- ſide: act, therefore, like men who 
6 pertinence of a reſtleſs conſcience, fiy-, © profe(s t to be their friends, and like the 
ing in his face, and threatening .to , * true enemies of REASON, RELIGION, 
© haunt him like a ghoſt, let him but © VigTue, and. COMMON , SENSE 
« follow my advice, and conſcience will , © You have ſeen your practice juſtifi 
« fall aſleep. Would he feel his heart, * with advantages which, ;you haye ne- 
« againſt compunction, let him advance * ver before thought of; if theſe have 
© by degrees, If he is afraid of an bath, any weight, if theſe. have any charms, 
© Jet him come as near it as he can; let, * Jet, them have all their. influence, To 
© him, cry, Egau, ramnation, "and / ſum, up all, ſet every man a& conſiſt- 
dm ye; let him thus chip and , © ently with his . and, by 
' © carveatew common place expreſſions; * his indulgence of this practice, or 15 
© to fit them them'to his conſcience, and N forbearance, let his al litter or his 
© the buſineſs will be done. This prac- , © follies, ſtand c 
< tice" will render familiar; and the 
© coward, whe fr trembled at the You have now, I OY read. this 
* thought of hell,will ſoon have the gou- pe og e agent 
© rage de call for damnation. action, the natural ex v 
« And now, ye who haye long in - into different tones, the; ſneering air in 
< dulged this vice, who have arrived at. which he uttered ſome ſentences, andy - 
© per tetion in this great accompliſh- thundering pompous manner in 
ment, and, by this means, have paived .-be, pronounced...t 2 bordeting on the 
chat lautes bien nature would have 2 you gan form no idea ol; theſe 
' © (lenied you, which reaſon refuſed, and Rill ll behind, ang, not to be exprelled, 
coniſeience n d 1 ſay, eren though | ' hould endeavour 24 
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low the example of that niemorable 
her, who inſerted in the margin ot 

is printed ſermon the proper places 
where ro cough, and where to blow bis 
noſe. Lucius had carefully ftudied theſe 
particulars; which, however trifling they 
may appear, art eſſential parts of ora- 
tory. ſe ſurpaſſed all deſcription ; 
they gave fie and energy to the diſ- 
courſe : every | 
with a degree of fire peculiar to itſelf, 
which at once warmed our minds and 


Tpread abroad the light of conviftion. 
Lucius had no ſooner concluded this 


long harangue, than the ſtranger ap- 


peared molt forward to thank him; and 
not only acknowledged the ſatire juſt, 


but very honeſtly confeſſed that he felt 
the force of every word, that he was 
ſhocked at a practice he had too much 
indulged, and reſolved never more to be 
ilty of it. My couſin faid, he be- 
— Lucius was run mad, and that he 
could not underſtand half of it. The 
clergyman, though he liked it very well 
in the main, thought it. bordered a little 
on the profane: hut Mr. Stevens was 
warm in it's defence; as was my 
— wm 2 eg Hough the 
er ohjeRted to the puns a ay u 
the words; which 12 n 
agreeable to the ridiculous character he 
was fometimes obliged to aſſume, and 
as moſt likely to ſtrike the attention of 
thoſe perſons he had in view, who are 
commonly pleaſed with mere ſounds, and 
but little influenced by arguments that 
* reflection. 
am ſo uſed to write long letters to 
you, that I hardly know how to ſend you 
a ſhort one, It is a week ſince I began 
this; it is therefore time to conclude, and 
ts aſſure you, that I am, very ſincerely, 
your ladyſhip's conſtant friend, 


FEelict MANLY. 


LETTER XL. 
"dra bau, PERS 
HEN I concluded my laſt, I 
had ſeveral things to add, which 


| Ithink worthy of rotice; and therefore, 


Without any farther preface, I ſhall conti- 
tive the fubje. 4 
The perfor whotn I Have hitherto dif. 
the name of my covulin's 
ler, and Wlioſe real name is 


w-tra 


reſſed - un extrdotdinaty 
ſtem for Lucius, which did not ſeem 


ſentence Was animated 


to fall very ſhort of the möſßt thiflial 


friendſhip. His confidenceand iufance, = 


which was before the ſource of great ĩm- 
8 was, at this tiche, Nene. 
down by 


Madam, the expreſſion) melted 


a kind of deference and ſhame, ariſing 
from a ſenſe of folly, and à conſtiouſneſs 
of ſuperior worth, into a modeſt man] 
diffidence, which ſerved to check the fit 
impulſes to an idle gaiety, and cured him, 
at leaſt in our company, of that forwlrd, 
talkative temper, which had before ren- 
dered his converſation very diſguſtful. 
His ingenuity in confeſſing his crime 
prepo leſſed us in his favour; and weſbon 
ound him a ſenſible companion, in 
ſpite of that thoughtfulneſs that now 
rew a cloud over his natural vivacity; . 
a thoughtfulneſs that ſeemed to derive 
it's ſource from a ſenſe of inward guilt, 
and the ſecret reproaches of his « 
mind. My aunt made him a very hand- 
ſome compliment on that open frank- + 
neſs of heart which had made him dare 
to confeſs that he had been in an error; 
but ſhe could not do this without 3 6 
and giving an affectionate look at her 
ſon. Lucius let us know that ſhe had - 
ſpoke his ſentiments, and he was now. . 
regarded as a perſon worthy of being 
admitted to a nearer and more intimate. 
acquaintance, Mr. Smith, though very 
much taken up with his own tho 4 
ſeemed extremely affiduous to pleaſe, 
and to render himſelf agreeable to every. 
perſon in the company, but more eſpe- 
cially ſo to Lucius, He obſerved the 
reſpe&, the friendſhip, the ſweet com- 
placency, that ſubſiſted between Melli- 
font, Mr. Stevens, and us; he inftantly 
rded theſe two gentlemen as his 
friends, and addreſſed them in a manner 
very different to his former behaviour. 
He obſerved the tegard we expreſſed for 
the worthy clergyman; he now, therefore, 
treated him with reſ ett. My.couſin ſeem - 
ed to have loſt his fiend; and havin nc - 
body to ftrike out his feeble ſpark of fire, 
and to give him an opportunity to diſplay 
his talents ſat ſilent, with a moſt forlorn 
and diſconſoſate countenance, his eyrs 


fixed on Mr. Smith, and a viſible unea- 
ſineſs at lecing him engroſs fo much 


the converſation, and in ſuch a manner, 


too, as rendered it impoſſible for him io 


bave any ſhire in it. He was, ther- 
fore, out of his element: he was jealons 
of theſuperiorre ſhewnto his frieri1; 
he war confoutided, difappointed'in £11 
his high-raiſed hopes of future pleaſure, 
2 ang 


ff 
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and yet knew not how to complain, In 
ſhort, he appeared like the figure of mop- 
in Mctancholy ſeated on a tomb, What 
a ſurprizing metamcrphoſis ! ** 
T reſt of the day was ſpent with 
t ſatisſaction; tor though / the ſub- 
jects of diſcourſe were extremely grave, 
Ne minds partook of that ſober, ſo- 
n kind of entertainment, which, while 
we enjoy it, is attended with more de- 
light than the frolick laugh of mirth, 
and which has the power of accompa- 


nying, with a ſerene ſatisfaction, the 


molt diſtant reflections: and indeed, fo 
exquiſitely ſweet were theſe calmly-pleaſ- 
ing and (elf-approving ſenſations, and fo 
intent were they all on the ſubjects of 
converſation, that they. did not depart 
till late in the evening, and even then it 
was with a viſible reluctance. 

They had all prepared to go, when 
Mr. Smith, taking Lucius and me aſide, 
ſaid, with an affectionate tone of voice 
I hope you will both forgive my imper- 
© tinent behaviour at my firſt viſit; and I 
| © am the more ſolicitous about this, as 
© IT have the ambition of being ranked 
© among the number of your friends. 
© Can you, Sir, can you, Madam, ex- 
« cnſe my folly? I am thoroughly ſen- 
© fible of. it in every particular, and am 
© as heartily aſhamed of it; I wiſh your 
© corifin was ſo too. As for me, I am 
8 going to lament in private. My boaſted 

© travels, the ſubject of my former va- 
© nity, have been the ſource of a thou- 
© ſand extravagancies; inſtead of im- 
© proving, they have only ſerved to de- 
n bauch my mind: but theſe are no ſooner 
© finiſhed, than I meet wit a perſon who 
© ſets them before me in the trueſt light. 
© The contraſt between you and me has 
© been too glaring not to be obſerved. 


© What a wretch do I think myſelf! 


© But I muſt no ſooner. know than leave 
© you. I leave you with rel»Qtance, 
© and it is very ꝓrobable that I ſhall ne- 
© ver ſee you again. Lucius rephed, by 
giving him the moſt frank and engaging 
aſſ 11ances of his friendſhip; and two days 
aftef he ſet {orward on his journey. But 
it is time to return to ourſelves. 
Prudilla, Madam, has now breathed 
her laſt; but, notwithſtanding her for- 
mer terror and agitatipn cf mind, her laſt 
minutes were perfectly compoſed; and, 
2s nature was quite ſpent, ſhe left the 
world withgut thoſe ſtruggles, and con- 
vulſive agonies, which render that awful. 


89 - 


moment ſo. terrible with . perſons of 


ſtronger ſpirits, 


have been ſeveral times to wy fa. 


 ther's to ſee the child, and both my mo- 


ther and my ſiſter Marilla ſeem perfegly 
fond of it. It is really an engaging lit- 
tle creature, and I think it impoſſible for 
me to help loving it. My duty, in thic 
caſe, is extremely eaſy, ſince it is attenged 
with all the pleaſure of following my 
own inclinations, joined to the additional 
ſati faction it gives to Lucius. 
An affair has happened which gives 
me great uneaſineſz, the particulars of 
which I ſhall acquaint you with in my 
next. I am your ever affeftionate 
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LETTER XI. 
DEAR MADAM,, | 
I Am now to relate to you the cauſe 
of that uneaſineſs I mentioned in my 
loſt; for as you have hitherto been the 
confident of all my little affairs, I haye 
contracted ſuch a habit of laying my 
thoughts before you, that I really belieye 
I ſhould find no ſmall difficulty in con- 
cealing from you any circumſtance in 
which I have an immediate. concern. 
How great is the force of cuſtom! No 
ſooner does any thing the Jeaſt extraor- 
dinary happen, but I conſider it as con- 
tributing to your amuſement; and fre- 
quently fit down to acquaint you with 
my affairs, even before I have ſuffi- 
ciently reflected whether they are of im- 
portance enough to deſerve your notice; 
ſo that whether you are diverted with 
my ſtory, or diſguſted with my imper- 
tinence, depends entirely upon chance. 
Some time ago, I took a ſervant on 
the recommendation of a poor, though 
honeſt, old woman in the neighboui ; 
but I needed not the character ſhe gave 
me to prepoſſeſs me in her favour. The 
innocent and artleſs modeſty of her 
looks, and the eaſy unconſtrained free- 
dom of her behaviour, were the f 
things that I took notice of, and which 
really inſpired me with a favourable opi- 
nion of her virtue and diſcretion: but 
this opinion was ſoon heightened by the 
ſweetneſs of her temper, and a certain 


- languor in her looks. I hardly ever 


found her alone, but I obſerved her in 
tears; from hence I began to pit) 12. 


F 
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of friendſhip. I therefore made her ſer - 
vice as eaſy to her as poſſible; and from 
being at firſt my.chamber-maid, raiſed 
her to be my . As her conſti- 
tution was very delicate, this was a ſta- 
tion that I thought ſhe had the greateſt 
rraſon to be ſatished with; but though 


ſne expreſſed the higheſt ſenſe of grati- 


tude, yet I could diſcover no alteration 


in her. diſpoſition. Being ſtill defirous 
to contribute to her ſatis faction, I en- 
deavoured, by all the ways I could think 
of, to diſcover the cauſe of her uneaſi- 
nels; but ſhe evaded all my enquiries 
with ſo much politeneſs and good ſenſe, 
that I reſolved, at length, to put a ſtop to 
my. curioſity, till time ſhould wear off 
her reſerve, or ſome accident, without 
ber conſent, inform me of her affairs. 
Vour ladyſhip is, perhaps, offended at 
my offering to entertain you with the 
fling. affairs of my ſervants, in which 
you. are ready to imagiue there can be 
nothing of importance enough to engage 
my concern: but have patience; I don't 
doubt but I rr * N your 1 
probation with re to this particular. 
"y had been called away in dhe middle 
of my laſt letter to you, and was re- 
turning to my chamber to finiſh it; when 
recollecting that I ſhould want to uſe a 
flick of ſealing-wax, which I had the 
day before given to my favourite Doro- 
thea, who, at her own requeſt, was gone 
to Nottingham, I ſtepped into her room 
to look for it. But how great was my 
ſurprize, when I beheld upon her table a 
gold ſnuff.-box finely chaſed! What 
could I think 1 1 called Lucius; he 
came; and, at firſt, ſuggeſted every ar- 
r he could think of to remove my 
uſpicions: but comparing the poſſeſſion 
of ſo valuable a box with Dorothea's cir- 
cumſtances, and the manner in which 
the was recommended to me, he was in ; 
duced to confirm the opinion I had con- 
ceived of her diſhoneſty. We both con- 
cluded that I had careſſed an artful, 
abandoned wretch; upon which a num- 
ber of circumſtances preſently roſe in our 
minds that ftrengthened this heavy 
charge. Her box was inſtar:ly broke 
open; when, among other things, we 
found a crucifix ſet with diamonds, and 
a chaplet of pearls, and a maſs-book in 
Latin and Engliſh. Lucius was en- 
raged, and inſiſfed that ſhe ought to ſuf- 
fer the penalty of the law; and that he 
could neither excuſe it to himſelf, nor to 


and, by degrees, this pityatoſe to a kind his country, to ſereen her from juſlice 3 


ſince, in that caſe, he ſhould be anſwer- 
able for the next robbery ſue commitred. 
We both bleſſed (he diſcovery we had 


mide; and did not at all queſtion but ſhe 


waited for an opportunity to let in a 
of thieves, in the night, to rob, and, 
haps, murder us in our ſleep: and what 
confirmed this ſuſpicion was, our preſent 

hearing from the ſervants, that ſhe had ſe. 
veral times been ſeen to give ſilver to ſome 
ſhabby, ill-looking fellows, who, under 
pretence of begging; frequently came to 
the door. Thus prejudice, Madam, 
when once raiſed, is à medium that 
changes the colour of objects, and ſhapes 
them to our fancy. Our fears being 
awaked, imagination is ſet to work ta 
invent new ſcenes of ideal horror. We 


then deal in nothing but the gloomy and 
the diſmal; we fart at the rovings of our 
dittempered minds; new dangers ariſe 


at every thought; we catch at every cauſe 
of diſcontent; and, anxious to ſwell the 
inward perturbation, ſearch. only for 
freſh grounds,of_ uncaſinefs. No won- 
der that the object, that raiſes theſe hor- 
rid ſenſations, grows every moment more 
deformed; While we view only the 
ſhades of the direful character, we con- 
clude the whole to he dark and odious; 


virtue becomes affectation, beauty amaſk, 


and every perfection hypocriſy, put on 
only to — 2 a 
Thus, by a kind of contraſt, deformity 
itlelf becomes more deformed. From 
hence we precipitately concluded, that, 
as we had reaſon to believe her a thief, 
ſhe was a murderer too, and regarded 
ouffelves as victims to be ſacrificed to her 
avarice. 


Old Mr. Trueman was called to give vs 


his opinion; when he adviſed us to ſend. 


to the next jultice for a warrant, to pro- 
cure a conſtable, and to ſearch the poor 
woman's houſe who had recommended 
N 

The warrant was ſoon procured; when 
Lucius and I, with the good old man, 
attended the conſtable, to ſęe if we could 
find any thing there belonging to us. 
The old woman was terrified to the laſt 
degree. She was ſurronnded with many 


conveniences, which,a ſhort time before, 


ſhe was known to want; aud ſeemed 


raiſed, in ſome degree, to a comfortable 
independence. From whence could this 


ariſe, but from her being a . 
is 


ſtrument in Dorothea's crimes? 1 
was the inference we drew from it. Mr. 
| Trueman 


How fiighttul the thought! 
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Trueman therefore ſecured her, und let 
her know that the miſt not leave the 
houſe: hut ſhe more concerned 
for her friend than herſelf ; ſhe would not 
hear of her being 4 thief; ſhe ran on in 
her praiſes. At laſt, a tea-cheſt was 
found, and the readily acknowledged it 
was Dorothea's, and that ſhe had the 
key, It was therefore broke open; 
when we found an it upwards of fifty 
zncas, ſome broad pieces, ſeveral very 
— and a gold watch wrapped w 
in cotton to prevent it's being damaged. 
But what ſtruck me mort, was a pair of 
diamond ear-rings: theſe '] was per- 
ſusded I knew again; I was convinced 
that they were the ſame which my father 
ave me to keep in remembrance of 
r mamma, and which he had pre- 
ſented to her before their marriage. 
What could I ſay? I would not have 
Joſt them for ten times their real value. 
Had I not reaſon to be enraged? To 
rob me of what ſhe knew I deemed in- 
valuable, of what I prized on my dear 
mather's account; me, who had given 
her my eſteem and my friendſhip; 
me, who had raiſed her from nothing, 
who had carefſed her, who had loaded 
ber with obligations, and advanced her 
almoſt to the character of my compa- 
nion: how ungrateful! And yet this 
7 was, in all probability, only a 
prelude to the miſchief ſhe was to bring 
us. | | 
Theſe, Madam, were my reflections, 
and thus I vented alond my reſentmerit; 
while the poor woman, terrified almoſt 
to death, cried, and, with many ſighs 
and tears, lamented the rum of a girl 
who had been fo kind a benefactreſs; in- 
termixing loud and violent proteſtations 
of her own innccence. 
© After the ſearch was finiſhed, the con- 
flahle was ordered to keep the woman a 
priſoner, in her own houſe, till Doro- 
thea's return; when he was to take them 
together before the magiſtrate who had 
granted the warrant. Mean while we 
went home; and I, with a ſorrowful, 
aching heart, retired with Lucius to talk 
over the affair, and to wait the return' of 
Dorothea, Almoſt every ſervant in the 
houte ſhewed their envy, by putting the 
molt invidious con ſtruction upon her ac- 
tions; and, had I been dif] 


ed to liſten 


to them, I verily believe they would ne- 
eaſed their inveCtives. All 


ver have c 


- 


CHARLOTTE; 


the miſchief that had been done in the 
houſe would have been, by fome one or 
other, laid at her door; and the was, is. 
deed, charged with faults of which I 
knew her entirely innocent. 
We had waited about an hour for her 
return; when my chambermaid told me 
that ſhe was come home, that they had 
c her with the fat, and that her 
very condemned her. Lucius gate 
immediate orders to have her' taken to 
the poor woman's, and that the conſtable 
ſhould carry them both before the juſtice; 
adding, that he would follow them im- 
mediately, This news was no ſooner 
carried than we heard an extraor- 
dinarv buſtle; and, upon ringing the bell 
to know what was the matter, a ſervant 
came to inform us that ſhe had the im- 
pudence to diſpute their maſter's com- 
mand, and refuſeil to go till ſhe had ſeen 
me. I then gave orders that ſhe ſhould 
be brought up. But I had 442 
the word, when ſhe burſt open the door, 
and ran into the room, attended by the 
cook-maid, and another or two of the 
lower ſervants, who {top at the door. 
She came up to me as if for protection, 
and ſtood trembling, pale, and out of 


breath : in ſhort, ſhe had loſt her cap; | 


her hair was in the utmoſt diſorder, 
her cloaths almoſt torn from her back. 
What an affecting fight! Lutius ſeemed 
ſhucked, and demanded what was the 
reaſon of their treating her in this man- 
ner, with 3 tone of voice that ſuſh- 
ciently expreſſed his diſapprobation. 
They laid the fault on her, who would 
not let them take her away civilly; when 
Lucius obſerving that they had no right 
to uſe viobnce withont his leave, 
ordered them ſternly ro withdraw, ont 
thonghts were turned upon the wa jo ob- 
ject, that with a look of terror ſtood pant 
ing before us. Indeed, Madam, m. 
heart relented. Struck with a figure 
moving, I could ſcarcely refrain from 
tears; 28. the next moment, recollectinꝶ 
that ſhe was a thief, a vile hypocrite, 


who had abuied my nature, indig- 
nation again uſurped the place of pity. 
3 
* 


After a ſhort ſilence, Lucius, w. 


ſtern voice began —“ Thou wicked, 


* unhappy wreteh, ſaid he, * don't at- 
* tempt to excuſe and palliate your 


.* crimes; hut, by anopen confeſſion, dif- 


© cover whom you have robbed, what were 
* your intentions, and who are your ace 
A | com 


1 


4 
« be the anly way to obtain mercy; for, 
4 upon theſe con ns, I now 

« miſe ta make uſe ob all my influence 
in your favour: = © Sir! O Ma- 


£ hear ine You knowmoptwho Lam. 


I de not convince you that Fam 


injured, extremely injured, let me ſuf - 
« fer allthat the la can inflict. Let me 
« tell you; Sir, that I neither aſk nor 
« deſire merey. The innocent have no 

nerd of mercy.— Take care, take 
ca of what you ſay, replied: Lucium. 
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complices. - This, I aſſore you, will difficulty, under my arm, opened 4 


« dam-1* (cried the, 1 ting him 
oi un atred'aiy, < eb God's Lake," wh 


Fer 


it de- 
fore her; when, to my entire confuſron, 
the firſt thing I ſet my eyes on was the 
very ear-rnmgs Thad laid tb her charge. 
I bluſhedz and was ſo ſtruck wth che 
ht, that Thad notthe'power to 4 
wurd. Luciue, therefore, med. 
Well, Dorothea, faid he; your in- 
nocence, in this particutar; is ſaſh. 
ciently recommended; how glad ſhould 
* we be; if it was poffible for to 
clear yourſelf of the ren! But how 
* you could come by them, T cannot 
imagine; Lam afraid not honeffly. 1 
© ſhould rejoice to find that we liave 


I would give a yr nt to find you ©: injured you; and would; in that caſe, 
innocent ; but ſuch firong cirtum © make youall poſſible ſatiefa tion. But 
© ftances—— [ with, with all my «© firſt put vourſelf in 2 little order 
© heart," ſaid I, © that you could prove your 1 „ But, 
your innocence; but I am 2 that * admitting vou innocent, which Imuſt 
au impoſſible. Such convincing! !* tell you I much doubt of, a gta of 
And may: car-rings; too!" What wine oy bo fon ws to rail 
© ear-rings,. Madam?* returned ſhe, © © ſpirits,” She now Tooked' in the T 
withous a bluſh: | © you will not, ſurely, bluſhing, begun in a hurry to 
ay that I have ſtole your ear rings and tie up her long diſhevelled [bcks with | 
Ves, ſaid Lucius: they were found all the eager concert of a mint that had 
jn atea · cheſt that belongs to you, and no other object im yiew but a regurd for 
l have them here to produce before the decency; telling me, at the ſame time, 
magiſtrate. ' thar che conſecuſneſt that ſne could 
It was obſervable, that the terror clear herſelf whenever ſhe pleaſed was 2 
which at firſt had all the ſymptoms of better ſupport to her ſpirits than all the 
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= wore off every moment; and, in- 


fear and affright impreſs upon the 
countenance of the moſt innocent marks 


which — be eaſily miſtaken for indi- 
cations 


the conſcious wickedneſs of 


an abandoned mind. 
then, is at for people to 
1 judgment from ſuch equivocal ap- 


Hew abſurd, 


parances! She no very calmly deſired 


to, ſee the ear rings. Lucius took 
them out of a piece of 
them into her hand; when, in 
the confuſiun which F ex 


ind I am condemned for ſlealing what | 
* Bitty on. Yours!* ſaid I, amazed; 


yu will not, ſurely, ſay that theſeear- 
ow could you 
came by them? | Beſides, I dare ſay 


rings - are - yours! 
© they. are mines- why, girl; I could: 
* (wear it. “ Hold, ol, Madam, 
fal he. Are yours lofty then? Are 
hey not in your dreſſing · box ; I 


to ſorm 


paper, and gave 


wine in the world. Her cap, Which, 
being faſtened to ber hair, hung lo 
down her back, was preſently put on; 
and, by the confuſion in her looks,” aud 
the — 8 her 
head, pi up the rents in gown, 
and 1 wertcelf into u more becom 
ing ſigure, let us ſer that nothing but 
ſuch an extraordinary perturbation of 
mind as that ſne was in when ſne ran into 
the room, could have made her ſo 1 


of inattentive to the decorums of her ſex. 
. | ed to find 
in her countenance, ſhe replied “ 80 * 


When ſhe had finiſhed this taſk; ſhe he- 


© lam now to a in avery different 
character from that in which you have 
hitherto knowyu me. I am abliged io 
© throw off the diſphiſe of a ſervant, and 
© to reveal a ſecret which I would gladly. 
© have kept within my own breaſt, at 
© leaſt for ſome time longer. Your ſu- 
© Ypicions, I ive, ariſe from yo 
„finding a few things of value in the 


— , 


have not ſo much as looked, I replied; * © poſſtſhon of a ſeryant; one whom you 
© however, toconvince l Lex 
now, though I — will de 


© took into your houſe under the ap- 
rance df indigence and low A 


no purpoſe: I Know them too well ' © Th order, then, to be'reſtoreit to your 


tube miſtaken.” Here I went for my 


7 


© favour, I have nothing more to de but 
© to convince you that Tam born of 'a 
| very 


. 
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very honourable ſamily, and. that I 
© may babe expect a fortune ſuf- 
0 ficient to entitle me to wear theſe ob- 
* je&s of your ſuſpicion, My father, 
he is now living, is a baronet, and 
4 enjoys à very plentiful eſtate in Lin- 
colnſhire; he was married to a lady 
« of the Romiſh religion, and a 60474 | 
agsee ment was made to preyent any ty - 
©. ture vacakiceſs with l to the 
education of their children. Accord- 
© ing to this agreement, my brother Was 
© educated a, Prote ſtant, while I was 
brought up by my mother in her own 
© principles; but ſhe dying about three 
years ago, 1 foon, tao ſoon, felt.the 
effects of her loſs. She was ſcarcely 
buried, when my religious liberties - 
* were invaded; my father confeſſor was 
© farbyxl, to come near me; I was con - 
« tinually. impoxtuned- with the ſolici- 
« tations of miniſters whom my religion 
* made it criminal for me to hear; my 
«© diſregard of their inſtructions was re - 
© ſented: as the higheſt act of diſobedi- 
© ence, And thus, by performing what 
© I thought my duty, L incurred a fa- 
* ther's diſpleaſure. If I ſtopped my 
* .exrs to the arguments that were offered 
me, it was ſaid that I reſolved, to be 
deaf to the voice of truth. They gave 
© me a Bible durſt not read it; they 
© would. read it to me, but it was un- 
© lawful for me to bear them, and, 
therefore, I would not ſuffer them to 
© do it: this was conſtrued into obſti- 
© nacy. I durſt not be ſo vain as to 
© couſult my own ſhallow reaſon, when 
© I did not know but it might contra- 
dict the infallible doctrines of our holy 
© church. I was now treated with ex- 
© treme ſeverity; but, at laſt, wearied out 
© 'by my father's and my brother's im- 


« portunyties, I reſolved to appear more 


« traRtable, and even went ſo far as ſawe- 
times to ſuffer my ſelf to he conducted to 


the pariſh church, and to pretend at leaſt 


that I was almoſt convinced: but this 
© piece of hypocriſy was ſoon puniſhed; 


© ut reached my director's ears; When, 


c. E by a zeal for my ſalvation, 


* miſſion, intq the houſe, and gave me 
* a very ſevere lecture on the inſince- 
© rity of my conduct; exhorted me to be 


© ſtedfaſt, and confirmed me by abun- - 


* dance of pious arguments: but before 


© he had done, my father, who bad been 


J ſent for by ſamehody that ſaw hini in 
the houſe, and who had overheard 


© 'great part of his, diſcourſe, en | 
c Sas in 2 violent paſſion, vin 


0 to ſend the man t00 fail, 


c. actually kicked himYown'ſtaire. - 
Las now treated with more te. 
© rity than ever, was locked: up in my 
room, and. never permitted ta fee 3 
company but ſuch as were moſt dia. 
« ,greeable. A gentleman” was intro. 
« duced to me, and I was forced to re. 
«.ceive his addreſſes: he was a zealous 
chureh- man, and ſo affiduous to pleaſe 
my father, that, in his preſence; he 
ſeldom ſpoke of any thing but reli 
c Franz and chus paying his court o 
© him, inſtead of me, made him not mote 
© his friend than he made me his ene 
© my.' A day was appointed for π]ᷓ̃ 
being marritd to the man in the wor. 


I bad the greateſt averſion to. What 


could Ido? my prayers and intreaties 
© were all to no purpoſe. I was drove 
to the laſt extremity, and had no other 
reſource but flight. I therefore, one 
* moon- light night, hben all were in 
bed, diſguiſed myſelf, and taking ſome 
« of my mother's, and my on jewels, 
« with. the little money I had, putting 
© itall, except five guineas, in a tea- chef, 
made my eſcape out of the-houſe, by 
© dropping out of the window, Which 
* was only. one ſtory high, and fled to 
the prieſt ; but he not daring to con- 
ceal me, * me à horſe, and the 
«© ſame night I ſet out; hardly knowing 
Vvhere I went, and the next day reach- 
ed this place before noon; when being 
very wekry, I found a poor woman, 
to whom I told as much of my ſtory 
© as I thought neceſſary to raiſe her 
« compaſſion: to her I gave the hore, 


* which-I-had-before paid for; and, by 


© her recommendation, I had the favour 
© of being admitted into your houſe as 
© a ſervant? | bh 

Our ſurprize, Madam, exceeded all 
deſcription ; we let her go on without 
interruption, merely for want of words 


proper to form our excuſes. For my 
part, a number of citcumſtances, as ſhe 
| | proceeded, aroſe in my mind, that con- 
e, in my father's abſence, got ad- firmed every word the ſpoke, with the | 


force of the moſt convincing evidence; 
the genteel air of her- dreſs, her polite 


unconſtrained behaviour on all gcca- 
ſions, joined to an extenſive knowledge 
of the works of many of the moſt polite 
authors. I. recollefed that I had once 


heard her repeat a few lines from Taſſo, 


and 1, had ſome reaſon to believe _ 
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French and Italian languages. | She is 
a Papiſt. Her excuſes for not joining in 
the family devotion, the frivolous pre- 
tences with which ſhe always avoided 
reading to me any piece of religion—It 
was certainly ſooſhe mult be a Papiſt. 
I thought both Lucius and myſelf per- 
ſect fools for not ſeeing through, and 
knowing her in this diſguiſe, a diſguiſe 
too thin to hide her character from the 
lea diſcerning eye. I looked at her 
perſon; I was ſtruck at the diſorder of 
her drels—frightful diſorder ! could I 
ſee it without redoubled conſuſion? I 
reflected on the indignities ſhe had ſuf- 
ſeced ; brutal indignities! A lady of for- 
tune and diſtinction, my ſuperior what 
ſavage treatment! how much ſhe was 
injured! What a buſtle had we been 
making about nothing, only to ſhew 
aur ignorance and haſty paſſion ! Lu- 
cius was juſtly confounded, and hung 
down bis head. She was ſtill ſtanding. 
Pray, Madam, be ſeated,” ſaid I. She 
obeyed, and took a chairz and while we 
were meditating an apology for our pre- 


poſterous behaviour, ſhe reſumed— - 


l know, Madam, that I pay "y 
© court to a Proteſtant with a very ill 


6 , when I aitempt to do it by con- 
' Feſkng myſelf a Catholick; but I 


© know, however, that you will vindi- 


cate me from a crime which you have 
© unjuſtly laid to my charge. I can, in 
this we + give ſuch additional teſtimo- 
' nies of my innocence, as to ſtrike ma- 
* lice itſelf dumb. Much more ſhall 
* I'convince you, of whoſe goodneſs 
* and humanity I have received a 
number of ſuch pleaſing inſtances as 
* I never ſhall forget. Vet, as I am a 
Roman, you will probably join with 
* my father, and while you preach to 
m of perſecution and prejudice, ſuf- 
* ficiently ſhew, like him, that you are. 
capable of both. But do not Sir—O 
do not, Madam, abuſe the confidence 
I have repoſed in you. Don't give 
me up to the reſentment of my rela- 


tions. No, Madam, cried Lu- 


cius, I will intermeddle in your af- 
fairs no farther than you are pleaſed 
to approve. But what apology ſhall 
* I make? How ſhall I excuſe our con- 


duct? You have been uſed ſo ill, that 


it is a kind of tolly to aſk your par- 
x don. Indeed I am aſhamed, and per- 
tefly ſorry for my behaviour; and 
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ſhe was a perfect miſtreſs, both of the 


4. 
15 
what recompence is in our power to 
make you, freely demand it.'—< I 
thank you, Sir, returned ſhe, ſmiling; 
there is really no reaſon at all for theſe 
apologies. I cannot helps faying,' 
that appearances were againſt me; and 


while you thought me what I ſeemed, 
you ought to have done what you did.“ 


— This is very generous, Madam,“ 
ſaid I; * and the only return we can 


make, is to intereſt ourſelves in your 


© happineſs,'—" I thank you both, ſaid 


ſhe : 
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religious tyranny. 


only in concert with you. 


* but will you not then take part 
with my father? Do you promile to 
leave me, whilſt I tay with you, to the 
free enjoyment of the only true reli- 

ion? —“ Ves, Madam, Lucits're- 


plied, * I promiſe it to you very ſin- 


cerely, Iam an enemy to perſecution, 
and to every attempt to force the con. 
ſcience, however miſinformed. . Au ue 
Proteſtant, from principle, hates all 
He is, by proſeſ- 
ſion, the friend of liberty, and ought 
therefore to check every unjuſt fally 
that would lead him to violate it on 
the meaneſt object. We allow of 
no inquiſition. The man who is a 


bigot, and yet diſclaims infalfibility, 
is a contradittion to himſelf; a con- 
tradition as great as any we can lay 
to your charges ' We, believe me, 
Madam, deal not in contradictions; 
ours is the religion of common ſenſe; 
we alk not a blind obedience; nor do 
we attempt, by ſhutting the Bible, and 
laying the underitanding in fetters, to 
cloſe the eyes and the ears to the voice 
of God. 
father, and reſolve to make uſe of all 
my power to reſtore you to a 
liberty; to awaken his affection, and, 
conſequently, to give you a . 
is 


I therefore - blame ' your 
perfect 


ſhare in his fortune; and to do 1 


Mean 
while, make uſe of this houſe as your / 


own.'—* I fincerely thank you, ſaid 


ſhe, * and ſhall readily embrace your 
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offer. To be reſtored to my father's 
affection is, indeed, a bleſſing equal to 
my higheſt ambition. To be reſtored 
to this, without wounding my conſci. 
ence!—I ſhould have nothing more 
to wiſh for. O my hear:! howit longs 
for the. tender union | But the flat- 
tering hope is vain, vain indeed! 
How ſhall I fee him! With What 
indignation will he look upon his 
1 an alien, a 


een, 
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wretch, in his opinion, deſerving his 
utmoſt hatred! Methinks L ſee him 
ſtand before me, and with a ſtern and 
ſteady look, reproach and upbraid 
me for the uneaſineſs I have given 
him. Ah, Madam!” added the, © you 
have often found me in tears: you can 
now no longer wondevat the cauſe! 1 

fear I muſt ſtill be unhappy—perhaps 

not * however, Iwill hope the belt.” 

Here ſhe endeavoured to compoſe her 


ö 


looks; and wiping her eyes, which be- 


gan to ſwim with tears, ſhe reſumed 
Well, I. will indulge the pleaſing re- 
flection of embracing him, who was 
once the tendereſt, molt kind, and 
obliging parent. As to my fortune, 
that is already ſecure by the marriage 
ſettlement : as the daughters were to- 
be educated in my mother's principles, 
they were to poſſeſs ner jointure; and, 
as I am the only daughter, it muſt al} 
devolve to me, after my father's de- 
ceaſe, How happy will your friend- 
ſhip be to me! How richly ſhall I be 
repaid for the ſhort uneaſineſs you have 
given me, if, by your means, J can 
hve with peace and pleaſure in my 
father's houſe!” | 

I now'thought it high tine to let her 
fre that I had the ſame ſentiments as 
Lucius. I gave her verv afteCtionate 
teſtimonies of my friendſhip, mingled 
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with apologies for the ſeverity of my 


treatment. I inſiſted that ſhe ſhould 
make ule of my cloaths, and dreſs more 
ſuitably to her birth and fortune. Lu- 
cius took this opportunity to {end to the 
conſtable, and to deſire him to leave our 
old neighbour at liberty; and, after mak - 
ing him a ſmall preſent for his trouble, 
and the poor woman a conſde: able one, 
as a recompence tor the unz-alineſs we 


had given her, they boch ſcemed per- 


tealy ſatisfied. 

We prefently found that the ſervants, 
who had treated the young lady fo ill, 
in a character more upon a level with 
theirs, had ated only from pride. They 
were all greatly offended at her net en- 
tering into their little cabals: they ima- 
gined that ſhe thought herſelf above 
them; and, as ſhe was preferred before 
them by me, they ſuſpedted that I en- 
couraged her ſelf-conceit, and, on this 
account, ſhe was both envied and hated; 
they therefore-xcjoiced to fee her pulled 
down, and .contributed all they: could 
to preſs her ſtil] lower. But, now ſhe 
Was placed in a more exalted view, and 


© 
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no proper ſubjet for their envy, there 
was a total change in their diſpoſitions : 
her company, whenever it had been 
granted them, was an honour that, in 
the refleftion, tickled their vanity ; ſhe 
had conferred a ſort of dignity on their 
ſtation, and was the kindeſt, moſt oblig- 
ing lady; and fo humble, that ſhe ſeemed 
rather to be born a ſervant like them, 
than a baronet's daughter. What fine 


things are birth and fortune] Happy ac. 


compliſhments! that* ean thus change, 
our actions, even in thoſe minute cir- 
cumſtances, that are altogether indif. 
ferent!—But let me ſtop the current of 
my reflections. 

Twenty times, I, believe, I hare 
been obliged to break off, and as often 


have I reſumed my ſubject. I am now 


very much indiſpoſed; and ſhall there- 
fore take this opportunity to conclude, 
and to aſſure your ladyſhip, that I 
am, and ever ſhall be, your faithful 


friend, 
FELICIA MANLY. 
LETTER XLII. 


Can. now, Madam, give you the 


concluſion of Dorothea's ſtory. One 


morning, about a week after that dayof 
uneaſineſs and unjuſt ſuſpicions, which 
I deſcribed in my laſt, the young lady 
came into my room, juſt at the time I 
was dreſſing, and inſitted, with a good 
deal of gaiety, on performing her uſual 
taſk; which, however I refuſed: but ſhe 
ſaid till the ſervant, who had taken her 
office, was gone; when ſitting down by 
me—* Dear Madam, ſaid ſhe, did 
© not you obſerve, that I avoided com- 
ing before Mr. Smith, the gentleman 
who was your couſin's companion in 
his travels? I really knew him at firlt 
ſight. My father bas a ſeat in York- 
ſhire, not far diſtant from his father's. 
As the two old gentlemen are intimate 
friends, my brother and young Mr. 
Smith, whenever we choſe to reſide in 
that part of the country, were con- 
ſtant companions. His father fre- 
quently brought him to our houſe; ſo 
that, though his perſon is conſile - 
rably altered, it was impoſſible for 
me not to know him. All my fear 
was, left he ſhould diſcever me under 
the diſguiſe I had aſſumed. When 
he was here, I wiſhed him a hundred 
times- out of the houſe; and, 9 


. 
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vou were in the room with him, I was 
more than once put to a terrible 
« ſtreight, by your ſending for me to 
« bring in ſomething you wanted. I 
« dreaded to ſee him, almoſt as much as 
I ſhould have done my father. And, 
* indeed, it appeared to me the lame 
« thing; for, if he had diſgovered me, he 
« would certainly have made no ſecret 
of the place and ſituation in which he 
« found me. He was never here but I 
was in the greateſt uneaſineſs; and all 
the while he ſtaid, I felt the moſt ter- 
© rible palpitation of heart. 

Now I recolle& the circumſtance, 
Madam, ſaid I, © I could not help 
taking notice of the many excules you 
© made to avoid coming into the room; 
and I thought there was ſome myſtery 
© in your behaviour, which I could not 
* comprehend. But I. cannot help ob- 
« ſerving, that had I beep fo untc:tu- 
© nate as to have thought of this yeſter- 
day, I ſhould have conitrued it great- 
© ly to your diſadvantage; and fooliſſily 
© imagined, that it proceeded from a 
6 * guilt, and, perhaps, a fear 
© of being diſcovered by a perſon of 
the very family you had robbed of ſuch 
© valuable effects. How blind are wel! 
how eably. hurried away by appear- 
* ances! and how careful ought we to 
de in forming a judgment of others! 
© Iam now glad, heartily glad, that I 
* did not, by recollecting this circum- 
© ſtance, encreaſe my own unealineſs, 
and your ill treatment. I never was 
* ſothoroughly convinced, as Lamat pre- 
* (ent, that even forgetfulneſs,, amongſt 
our other imperfections, has it's ad- 
* yantages.: May I learn from this to 
* be ever cautious of cenſure; and afraid 
* of judging the actions of another! 
But — — proceed,” 

-F When Mr. Smith firſt came in with 
© your couſin,” continued ſhe, © I was 
* ſo happy as not to be obſerved; there- 
fore, the moment I ſaw him, and heard 
© his voice, 1 hurried out of the room, 
* and afterwards took all imaginable 
Rf prom ay avoid his ſeeing me. The 


alt time he was here, I heard him in 


* the ball; he was taking his leave: you 
* were with him, and called me—I 
* trembled, but, ſoon recovering myſelf, 
l pped out of the back door unnoticed j 
when having taken a turn or two in 
* the garden, I reſolved to go into the 
* wood, imagining that I might there, 
© without danger of diſcovery, watch 


\ 


© the moment of his departure; but the 
© trees prevented me. I then attempted 
© to croſs the avenue, at fome diſtance 
from the houſe; and ſetting off very 
* (wiftly, ran againſt him with all my 
© force. 1 ſtaggered backwards; and 
recovering myſelf juſt as he turned 
* about, he looked full in my face. 1 
Was tiruck with confuſion, , Miſs 
% Dorothea!” he cried; and, in a 
moment, as if recollecting himſelt, I 
© heard him add, as I flew before him to 
© the other ſide, I muſt be deceived ! 
it can never be Dorothea!” I could 
hear no more. I fancied he followed 
* me. Methought I heard the leaves 
© ruſtle behind me. I did not ſtop till 
was out of breath. My mind was 
agitated with my fears. The method 
I had taken to prevent a diſcovery, 
proved the very means of making my - 
lelf known, I tood ſtill—I liftencd, 
All was quiet. I reflected on what had 
paſſed; when changing my purpoſe, I 
reſolved to ſtep back, to call him aſide 
from your couſin, and, by an ingenu- 
. ous conteſhon of the whole affair, to 
prevail upon him to keep my retreat a 
ſecret from my father: but in this flut- 
ter of fpirits, fo long was I in form- 
ing my reſolution, and ſo many 
thoughts occurred both for and againſt 
my putting it in practice, that when 
I returned to \the place, Mr. Smith 
and your couſin were almoſt out of 
fight. Strange caprice of the mind! 
Notwithſtanding the aftright and eager 
haſte with which I ran from himz 
ſlowly as I had moved to find him, 
and in ſpite of all the reluctance I felt 
in forcing. myſelf to take this ſtep, I 
now looked upon his being gone as 
the greateſt misfortune. I burk into 
tears, and | | ; 
She was here interrupted by Lucius, 
who coming into the room, told me that 
Mr. Smith was already returned, in 
company with an elderly gentleman, ta 
pay us the viſit he had promiſed at 
parting; and dehiring that I would make 
haſte to receive them, retired. 

Poor Dorothea, who had revived 
every uneaſy thought by the confidence 
ſhe had been placing in me while thus 
unburthening her mind, was new, to all 
appearance, in a very unhappy ſituation, 

er eyes were moiſtened with tears; 
when Lucius appeared, and gave a 
ſhock to her mind, by letting her know 
that this formidable Mr. Smith was 

U 2- returned, ' 
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returned, with a gentleman, whom ſhe 
immediately concluded to be her father, 
the perſon. ſhe dreaded moſt to ſee. Lu- 
eius was no ſooner gone, than I beheld 
her ſunk hack in her chair; her eyes were 
half-cloſed, and her countenance ex- 
preſſiveo! the moſt lively diſtreſs. Struck 
with ſurprize, Iran to her relief, and en- 
deavoured to rouze her from this ſitua- 
tion, by aſſuring her that, if ſhe pleaſed, 
ſhe ſhould not ſee Mr. Smith; but the 
interrupted me, by crying—'O my 
father my father is in the houſe!” I 
tried every method to comfort herz and, 
at laſt, after giving her the ſtrongeſt al- 
ſutauces that I would uſe every argu- 
ment to excuſe and juſtify her, ſhe began 
to moderate her uneaſineſs. 

I then left her, full of the thoughts 
of vindicating her to the utmoſt of my 
powerz when, as I went through the 
paſſige, I found that ſne was not miſ- 
taken in her conjectures; for, before I 
entered the room, I heard a voice cry— 
© Believe me, Sir, I know enough of 
them, and their prieſts too; and, damn 
© her, if the had as much regard for her 
© own ſalvation as I have for her—' 
Here I opened the door, and, by the en- 
trance, cut ſhort this fine expreſſion of 
his pious concern for the future welfare 
of his daughter. They roſe up, and, 
after the uſual compliments, reſumed 
their ſeats; when Mr. Smith, giving me 
much the ſame account of his meeting 
with Dorothea thar ſhe herſelf had juſt 
before done, let us know that the im- 
probability of it's being really that lady, 
in ſuch a dreſs, and ſo far Gow home, 
made him imagine that he muſt have 
been miſtaken; but the circumſtance 


was ſo remarkable, that, when he ar- 


rived at his father's, he could no more 
help mentioning it to him, than he could 
the pleaſure he had received from the 
converſation of a gentleman that I was 
very well acquainted with, and whom he 
was proud to call his friend. Lucius 
and 1 (iniled at this compliment; but 
as neither of us interrupted him, he pro- 
ceeded to inform us, that his father, after 
aſking him abundance of queſtions about 
her, to which he could give no ſatisfac- 
tory anſwer, at laſt told him, that ſhe 
had left her father's honſe, and had been 
miſſing near fix months, and that he 
could do no lefs, than communicate 
what he heard to the perſon moſt con- 
cerned to know the place of - her retire- 
ment. A letter was accordingly ſent 


* 


ſnewing his love to mankind. 
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to Dorothea's father, who came to learn 
the particulars from the young gentle- 
man himſelf; and he being defirvus 10 
ſee Mr. Manly again, propoſed to con- 
duct him ro us. He concluded with 
letting us know, that he was very glad 
ſhe had been ſo wiſe as to chuſe ſo ho- 
nourable a retreat. % „ ee” 
While we were at breakfaſt; the 
ſtranger gave us an account of his mar: 
riage with Dorothea's' mother; related 
many family broils that happened on the 
ſcore of religion and ' politicks ; com 
plained of the diſturbance he had met 
with from prieſts; that they had ſpoiled 
the beſt woman in the world, and rob. 
bed him of his daughter, by perſuading 
the ſaucy baggage to run away from him. 
From thence he digreſſed to popith ty- 
ranny, to maſlacres, and the tortures 
of inquiſitions 3 talked in favour of cha- 
rity with the rage of a bigot; reproach- 
ed the papilts for the ant of it; and, 
with all the intemperate heat and enthu- 
ſiaſm of party, ſwore that, if he had the 
wer; he would not leave one of the 
loody-minded monſters alive. | 
I was both ſurprized and ſhocked; 
and could not help replying with a 
ſneer, that he muſt certainly- be a very 
great enemy to perſecution, fince he 
ſhould take ſuch a generous method of 
To this 
he was going to reply, when Mr. Smith 
very reſpe&fully put him in mind of his 
daughter, and ſeveral of his late wife's 
relations. | 
He immediately took the hint, and 
acknowledged that he had gone too far; 
ſaid, that he loved his daughter better 
than ſhe deſerved; and having given her 
abundance of foul names, and nearly as 
many tender ones, as his reſentment, or 
his affection, had the predominancy, 
ſtrenuouſly defired toſee the ſaucy, obſti- 
nate vagabond, | Wi 
I dont know, Madam, what idea you 
will form of the charaRer of this gen- 
tleman; a man of diſſolute morals, 
ſtanding up for the cauſe of religion and 
truth. He. ſwore and preached in a 
breath, and uttered his ſentiments with 
the poſitive aſſurance of a Jeſuit, His 
words were diftated by his paſſions, 
which hurried him away with too much 
violence to ſuffer him to be guided 7 
the calmer dictates of reaſon - And, 


indeed, ſo difficult was it to judge of his 


real character, that it was ſome time be- 
fore I knew whether I ought to = 


= 
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him amongſt men of ſenſe, or perfe& 
brates; though I was rather inclined to 
place him amongſt the latter, But I was 
miſtaken; he was really poſſeſſed of many 
amiable qualities, joined to a tolerable 
Mare of ſenſe, which lay in a manner 
dormant till the heat of his paſſion had 
ſubſided. | ; 
As Yoon as he was ſilent, I let him 
— that he ſhould ſpeedily ſee his 

aughter, but that I thought it neceſſary 
to prepare both him and her for the in- 
terview. I then, without ceremony, 
began her hiſtory from the time I firſt 
knew her; related every circumſtance of 
her behaviour that could contribute to 
ſet her character in a fair light; deſcrib- 
ed the ſevere treatment ſhe had met 
with; and concluded with relating 
what had paſſed that morning, and the 
condition in which I had Jett her. 1 
called her my friend; I reproached him 
for endeavouripg to enſlave her conſci- 
ence; and mingled theſe reproaches with 
more bitter ones on myſelf, for my un- 
juſt ſuſpicions. When I began to ſpeak, 

reſolved to plead her cauſe with all the 
art I was miltrels of; but, carried away 
by the importance of the occaſion, I ſoon 
loft fight of art, I ſpoke with the fer- 
your of friendſhip; and while 1 was de- 
ſeribing the ſcene of her diſtreſs, which 
ourraſh folly had involved her in, a guſh 


of involuntary tears, which ſeemed to 


flow from my repentance, and his inſen- 
ſibility, raiſed the father in him to ſuch 
a degree, as ſcemed to render it difficult 
for him to contain himſelf. 
He could not now be kept from Do- 
rothea, He confeſſed that he had been 
more to blame than he had ever imagin- 
ed: he would ſee his poor girl imme- 
diately, He loved her better than ever 
he did. And did ſhe," cried he, be- 
© have ſo prudently? Did ſhe ſay, 
© the felt ſuch tenderneſs for me? Did 
© ſhe not rather tell you, I ama paſſion- 
© ate old fool? Well, ſhe is a good 
© pirl, and I am glad I have found her, 
© Let me ſee her, M | 
added he. I will ſee my poor daugh- 
Ster inſtantly.” kh 
He was now in a fituation that gave 
me the higheſt joy. I inſtantly arole, 
and ran up ſtairs, She was fitting in a 
melancholy, thoughtful poſturez and, as 
Won as I entered the room, gave mea 
look that at once expreſſed her fear and 


AY 


out the leaſt mixture of reproach or bit- 


adam, let me ſee her, 
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impatience; but her countenance began 
to brighten into chearfulneſs, even de- 
fore I had time to ſpeak. She ran to- 
wards me, to embrace me; while I had 
only time to cry“ Victory! e 


... — 
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* Dorothea, victory I have conquer 
— I ſee it, Madam, ' faid ſhe; © but how? 
* by what means? —“ I have now no 
time to anſwer you," cried I; © your 
* father waits fox youz he is abdued 

© he is ſoftened, he longs to ſee you. 
Here I * hold of bet band. and led 
her down, her colour changio every 
ſtep. When we entered the So ber 
father ran to her, claſped her in hi 
arms, and laviſhed upon her the mo 
A expreſſions of kindneſs. I 
was purely the joy of a father who h 

recovered a dearly beloved child, after 
it had been, by ſome accident, loſt, with» 


terneſs. Dorothea was ſilent for for 
time, and only expreſſed her joy by he 
tears; but at laſt, preſſing 4 
Do you, do you, dear Sir, forgive me?” 
cried ſhe, He gave her the warmeſt aſ- 
ſurances that he did, embraced her again, 
took his chair, and made ber ſit by bins. 
It is eaſy to conceive, Madam, t 
Lucius and I muſt have great delight in 
obſerving the happinels to which we 
had fo greatly contributed. For my; 
part, I received many engaging com 
pliments from both father and daugh» 
ter, with which Lucius ſeemed more 


2 than if they had been paid ta 
imſelf. | [7H 

Mr. Smith, I had obſerved, was ex- 
tremely attentive to the praiſes 1 had be- 
ſtowed on Dorothea; hewas greatly a 
ſected with her ltory ; and, forthe-reſt o 
the day, fremed to bear, an, uncommon, 
ſhare in the happy reconciliation, He ob» 
ſerved all her motions, and methought 
there was ſomething in his air that ex- 

reſſed as much of the lover as the friend. 

or her part, ſhe viewed him without ter- 
ror; he was no longer the formidable man 
that had filled her with' ſuch dreadful 
apprehenſions; and, ſo far from having 
any inclination to run away, ſhe con- 
verſed with him with all the freedom, 
of an old acquaintance. _ 

I am ſtrangely addicted to the writing 
of long letters, which, I am afraid, tire 
vou; and, for the future, I believe, L = 
muſt be leſs communicative, in order tg W 
be leſs troubleſome. Be pleaſed to pre- 

ab ode ſont 
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ſent my compliments tohis lordſhip; and 
be aſſured that, whether my letters are 
long or ſhort,, I ſhall always be, as I 
am at preſent, your ſincere and moſt 
affectionate friend, > 

Fziicia MANLY, 


LETTER XIII. 


DAR MADAMy 
OUR rallying ſo agreeably an aſ- 


ſertion in one of my former let- 


ters, that rural ſcenes are the moſt un- 


fruitful of adventures, has ſo much the 
air of a compliment, that, however un- 
deſerved, I think I ought to thank you 
for it. You may conſider Dorothea's 
ſtory in what light you pleaſe ; the inte- 


reft you are pleaſed to take in her good 


or bad fortune, ought to induce me to 
ſend you the particulars which are ſtill 
behind. Withouta ny farther preamble, 
therefore, I proceed. g 
Believe me, Madam, there is as great 
a difference between Dorothea's father, 
When angry, and when pleaſed, as be- 
xween any two perſons upon earth; you 
would not even take him to be the ſame 
man; were it poſſible for you to have 
been an hour or two in his company, 
After his reconciliation, even you mult 
have thought my laſt letter a vile flander 
en his character. So much do theſe 
furious paſſions diftort the mand! | 
The reſt of the day was ſpent very 
agreeably; and, at the ſame time, no- 
thing was omitted that could contribute 
to confirm the happineſs of the amiable 
Dorothea. Lucius artfully introduced 
the ſubje& of religious liberty, which 
ke proved to be the birthright of every 
reaſonable bemg. He made uſe of the 
moſt convincing arguments. He quoted 
the incomparable Mr. Locke's piece“ on 
this ſubjet; a work which, he aſſured 
us, was of more value than a Peruvian 
mine. A high price, I muſt confeſs. Mr. 
Smith joined with Lucius to anſwer 
ſome objections. He then repreſented 
perſecution as arraigning the infinite ſa- 
gacity of the ſovereign Creator of all 


things, who, to make room for heaven- 


born Chet, had wiſely given ſuch a 
variety of taſtes, degrees of capacity and 


naderitanding, to the mind of man, from 


0 Letter on Toleration; 


whence reſult the love of truth, -and the 


teſt of every kind and benevolent affec.. 


tion. Uniformity of ſentiment, Ma 
dam, is, I find, in his opinion, no more 
deſirable, than the dull uniform proſpe& 
of a ſmooth and wide-ſtretched plain; 
or rather a large tra& of barren ſand, 
where no interrupting ſhades, none of 
the blooming beauties that ariſe from 
the varied tints of trees, of ſhrubs, of 
turfs, of flowers, diverſify the enliven . 
ing proſpect; whilſt Charity, amidit the 
greatelt yariety of tempers, educations, 
and capacities, like the invigoratin 
wer of the ſun, preſents the mo 
ovely ſcene, and gives life, and ſpirit, 
and beauty, to all around : mutual 
complacency, and benevolence, breathe 


an eternal ſpringz and at once bloſ- 


ſom, bear fruit, and yield a friendly 
ſhade, | 

Methinks I hear him fill, and ſtill 
ſee the blaze of humanity darting from 
his eyes; when he added—* With this 
view do I look upon my native coun- 
© try, the ſeat of Liberty, and her ſiſter's 


* earthly throne. In this view let us 


© regard the whole world. The honeſt 
* Turk ſhall be my friend; the ſober, 
* faithful Chineſe, that lays the divine 
© Confucius to his heart; and the In- 
© (lian of either world, bleſt with ſim- 
C ple innocence and native truth, ſhall 
© be my brothers. Wherever I find a 
man who loves his God, and loves 
© mankind, I will hug him to my 
© breaſt.” 

Here Lucius pauſed a while; and then 
ſmiling, aſked Dorothea, what ſhe 
thought of this rant? Am I not, Ma- 
© dam," ſaid he, in the right ? is not 
© this a very deſirable * of 
© mind?” She gave her approbation; 
on which he replied—* Then what muſt 
* you think of Popery, with her ſmooth 
* uniformity of barrens ſands, which, 
© -blown with the baleful wind of perſo- 
© cution, ariſe in curling torrents, and 
© ſpread ruin and deſtruction over all 
© the wide creation? Nor can the ſtorm 
© be laid tin ſhowers of blood, pouring 
© from honcſt hearts, beat down the duſt, 
© and, for a time, huſh the wild uproar 
to a calm. 

Forgive me, Madam, added Lu- 
cius, ſeeing her bite her lips, Ido but juſt 
touch on a ſubject, which, if dreſſed in 
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* plainer language, would, I am ſure, 
© wound your tender heart. Perſecu- 
tion, whether in Papiſt or Proteſtant, 
« js a tempeſt raiſed by the breath of hell. 
« And, believe meg if there can bea 
« Chriſtian without humanity and cha- 
« rity, a Devil may be a Saint.“ 

Mr. Smith, who appeared not a little 
delighted with Lucius's flights, and who, 

Joub 

miroducing this ſubject, took care 10 
keep it up for ſome time longer. He 
entered upon the cauſe of liberty as con- 

nected with a free enquiry, and ſhewed 

the neceſſity of making uſe of reaſon, in 

order to diſcover truth from error. He 

was ſeconded by, Dorothea's father; and 

Lucius cloſed their obſervations, by 

giving a flight glance at the principal 

lyſtems of religion throughout the 

world. The various pretences to infal- 

lihility were conſidered and expoſed in 
all; the folly of ſuffering the conſcience 

to be enſlaved by the Derviſe, or the 

Chriſtian prieſt, proved equally ridicu- 


lous; and the impoſſibility of diſcover- 


ing,truth from error, where no enquiry 
was made, as great in the zealot of 
Rome and London as in that of Tur- 
key or Siam, 

Theſe ſubjects, Madam, were ma- 


naged with ſuch delicacy, that it was 


impoſſible for even Dorothea to be of- 
fended. * She ſeemed to liſten with plea- 
ſure; and, when it was done, ſaid; with 
a ſmile, that they had inſpired her with 
a love of truth, and that, though ſhe was 
very ſure ſhe ſhould be a Catholick as 
long as ſhe lived, yet, for the future, ſhe 
would be-one upon rational principles, 
and boldly venture to ſtudy the truth of 
her religion, and to read even thoſe 
pieces with care. that had been wrote 


againſt it. ; 


Mr. Smith received this declaration 
with as great an appearance of pleaſure 
as even her father himſelf : and nothing 
was omitted that could confirm this, 
agreeable diſpoſition. 

You perceive, I dare fay, the tedious 
dulneſs into which I am ſinking. M 

its, indeed, begin to flag. I will, 

fore, haſten to a concluſion, leſt a 
more intereſting ſubje& ſhould intervene, ' 


and demand my pen. 


more than chit-chat. 
many. queſtions to aſk concerning her 
friends in the country, ſome of whom 


were dead; and ſome were married; and 


tleſs, comprehended his motive for 


gan to be alarmed, left my 
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theſe, though they furniſhed not the leaſt 


kind of amuſement to us, as their very 
names were unknown, engaged almoſt 
her whole attention for the little time 
ſhe had to ſtay. "I 

The next mornic I had the morti- 
fication of taking leave of Dorothea, 
whoſe father would not be prevailed upon 
to ſtay any longer. We parted with 
many reciprocal expreſſions of affeQion. 
But, to the no ſmall ſurprize of Lucius, 
Mr, Smith, who, at their firſt meeting, 
of his own accord had propoſed to ſtay | 
with us at leaſt a week, reſolved to ac- 
company them; nor could we, by all the 
arguments in our power, induce him to 
keep his word. | 

I have only one word more to add: 
yeſterday it was a month fince they leſt 
us; and we have this minute received a 
letter from Mr. Smith, in which he in- 
forms us, that what ſeverity and reſtraint 
could not do, mildneſs and freedom have 
accompliſhed; that the amiable Dorothea 
is already a Proteſtant, and that he hapes 


for the happineſs of ſpeedily po g 
the lovely convert. 


It is with great difficulty that I have 


been able to write thus far; I am really 


very ill, but as much as ever your lady- 
ſhip's affectionate 22 


Felicia Mxtr. 
LETTER XLIV. 


Have now, Madam, the pleaſure of 
informing you, that we have another 
perſon added to the family; you, I am 
ſure, will be glad to find that I am able 
to tell you ſo. I am now a mother in 
the ſtvifteſt ſenſe, and was happily 
brought to bed three weeks ago. 
O my friend! how delightfully does 
the mind glow with gratitude, thus riſing 
from the ſtruggle of convulſive pangs, 
from the languor of expiring life! The 
dear helpleſs infant, too, the ſuhje& of 
our future care, and future joy ! With 


what new, what tender ſenſations, do we 
view the little gift of Nature entruſted ta 


our protection! Methought a beam of. 
heavenly comfort ſhat through my ſoul?” 
Eaſe; joy—tranſporting joy, and mingled ' 


| fondneſs: all delight, extaſy, and love? 
The reſt of our converſation was little 


Dorothea had 


My heart overflowed at once with gra- 

titude, and the ſofteſt maternal affection. 
Before the firſt weck was over, I be- 

fondneſs 


— 


or m ſhould ſuperſede my af - 
y der 28 ales 
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fection for my girl. I told my fears 
to Marilla, = was —. with 
me, and defired that I might have her 
brought to me every day: and while 
I endeavour to dividg my heart between. 
them both, the Len und re, by twenty 
winning ways, ſeems. to ftrive to hold 
faſt my ae ene. My fears, Madam, 
were groundleſs; I muſt love her; and I 
am really glad that my affections ſo 
eaſily correſpond with my duty. 

After this rambling, incoherent letter, 
you will not wonder if I tell you that, 


though I am as well as can be expected, 


my head is till very weak : indeed my 
eyes fail me, and I am forced to con- 
clude. May every bleſſing attend you. 
Lam, yours, &c. 

| FELICIA MANLY. 


LETTER XLV. 


DEAR MADAM, 


T was with extreme concern that 1 


read your laſt letter. Indeed, I fin- 
cerely ſympathize in your affliction. I 
don't wonder that the ſudden death of a 


rſon, ſo dear to you as his lordſhip was, 


ſhould damp all Jour ſpirits, and make 
the moſt ſprigh J pen that ever wrote 
deal in the molt ſolemn and awful truths. 
Sickneſs, pain, and death, have indeed 
a natural tendency to check the (allies of 
a gay diſpoſition; to call back the 
thoughts from the pleaſurable amuſe- 
ments, the vain purſuits of lifez and, 
for a while, to confine them to the more 
important review of our own conduct: 
they are bitter medicines, but ſuch as 
have the moſt healing virtues—virtues 


adapted to ſtrengthen, improve, and 


exalt the mind. To be forced to take 
a final leave of that form we love; to 
bid a long adieu to the ſpirit with whom 
we have daily converſed with pleaſing 
intercourſe—is very hard; the ſenfible 
heart-ſtrings muſt feel the dreadful rent, 
the diſtreſsful mind is torn with anguiſh. 


But, O Madam! why do you ſay for | 


eder? The ſeparation is, not ſurely 
for ever. Soon you will ſee him in a more 
lovely form. Soon the well known mind, 
cloathed. with heavenly radiance, will 


congratulate your arriyal on the bliſsful . 


ſhore. Why do you complain that * he 
is now a ſenſeleſs lump of clay ?* Miſ- 
take not the object of your affection, he 


is all life and active ſpirit. Thoſe ſhin- 
ing virtues that, whule you enumerate 


them, ſeem to add to your grief, and 
which, you tell me, will ever renew your 
ſorrow, ought to be the pleafing ſource 
of joy. Though you lament his loſs, la- 
ment not his exaltation, nor derive your 
tears from the very ſubje&of his felicity, 
He 1s in the land of virtue; it's native 
.clime. How often do you repeat the 
words, poor, dear man! and dwell on 
ſounds expreſſive only of pity ! Pity, 
Madam, 1s not for angels. It is you 
alone who are the ſufferer. O, could you 
but be ſenſible of his happineſs, extaſy 
and tranſporting rapture would dry up 
your tears! Would you wiſh him back ? 
Would you have him, to pleaſe you, 


leave the ſeats of bliſs, and exchange 


the regions of unfading felicity, for a 
world of fin, tranfient happineſs, in- 
termingled with pain and trouble ? No, 
this you, cannot wiſh, * But he was 
* Happy too ſoon,” Too ſoon his pain, 
and ſorrow, and dangerous ſtate of trial, 
were at an end, You would have 
longed his miſery, If this be love, what 
is hatred ? 

O my dear friend! recolle& yourſelf, 
and, filled with a generous and refined 
devotion, repoſe your mind on God. 
Endeavour to loſe the ſenſe of your own 
private apparent Joſs in the delightful 
contemplation of his tranſcendent good- 
neſs, Repoſe yourſelf on his ſovereign 
will, whole determinations are always 
ſafeſt, wiſeſt, beſt. Let every dewy 
tear be wiped away by the happinels of 
him you love. Love hun (till, but be 
diſintereſted in your affection; imitate 
and rejoice in his virtues; and, while you 
dwell with pleaſure on his felicity, anti- 
cipate your own, 


Death's but a path that muſt be trod, 

If man would ever paſs to God; 

A port of calms, a ſtate of eaſe, 

From the rough rage of ſwelling ſeas. 
Nor can the parted body know, 

Nor wants the ſoul theſe forms of woe, 
As men who long in priſon dwell, 

With lamps that glitter round the cell, 
Whene'er their ſuff ring years are run, 
Spring forth to greet the glitt ting ſun: + 
Such joys, though far tranſcending ſen 
Have pious ſouls at. parting hence. 

On earth, and in the body plac'd, 

© A few and evil years they waſte: 

© But when their chains are caſt aſide, 

« See the gay ſcene unfolding wide, 

© Clap the glad wing, and tow'r aways 

ut Kid mingle with the blaze of day. * 
"I | PARxNELLy 
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"FELICIA To CHARLOTTE, 


With the moſt tender ſympathy and 
eommiſeration, believe me to be, dear 
Madam, your ladyſhip's moſt affection- 
ate frieud, 


% alc. * © 


Fericla MANLY. 


LETTER XLVL 


DEAR MADAM, | 


OW great is the of friend- 
ſhip! With one daſh of your pen 
ou eee me in grief, and oblige me, 


an irreſiftible force, to taſte the bit - 
terneſs of your ſorrow : with the next, 
you inſpire me with ten thouſand ſenſa- 


tions, all of them agreeable, all delight-' 


fal, Nothing in the world, Madam, 
could give Lucius and me greater plea- 
ſure, , your propoſal to honour us 
with your company — Honour do I tay ? 
my friendſhip is offended at the compli- 
ment, and would let you know that 
vanity has no ſhare in our ſatisfactiou. 
We heartily embrace your offer; and 
nothing ſhall be wanting, on our part, 
to make your reſidence with us perfectly 
happy. 

2 have you, indeed, the reſolution 
to leave the delights of the gay circle, 
the glittering ſplendor of conſpicuous 
greatneſs ? Can you really have the cou- 
rage to bid adieu to pomp, and all the 


parade of oſtentation and vanity, the 
dear delight of a thouſand fine ladies, 


and, in their opinion, the ſummit of 
all human happmeſs.? Can you forſake 
the reſidence of polite flattery and com- 
pliwent, to dwell with fimple truth and 
fincere friendſhip ? and the important 
burry-of attending on the modes and 
forms of greatneſs, for perfect liberty, 
and a life gliding on in the clear ſmooth 
ſtream of rural peace? 

O Madam! how many delightful 
ideas ruſh upon my mind, upon the 
proſpe& of ſuch an addition to our little 
friendly circle? Your enlivening wit, 
tempered with ſober contemplation, will 
heighten all the other bleſſings I enjoy. 
Ever ſince I have received your letter 
the moſt welcome letier I ever received 
my imagination has been filled with the 
moſt pleaſing images, nor can I divert it 


from the Jattering ſubject. I have al- 


ready rambled with you, in idea, along 


my moſt favourite walks, and have ſal- 


lied out with you. to taſte the fragrant 
breath of the morning, —But whither 
x my roving fancy carry me? I beg 


pardon, Madam, for thus amuſing you 


* 


thouſand 


161 


vith idle viſions; but friendſhip would 


have it ſo, and I only obeyed it's dic- 
tates. | ö ' p : | 
Wi. had yeſterday a piece of news that 
us with an uncommon ſurprize. 
My father, Mr. Manly I mean, re- 
ceived a letter from Holland, which in- 


formed him, that his brother, who had 


parted from him in diſguſt about twenty 

years ago, and who had never ſeen him 

fince, was dead, and had left him, in 

money and effects, to the value of forty 
pounds. 

Lucius and I happened to be preſent 
at the receipt of this letter, which im- 
mediately opened a very affecting ſcene, 
It was read by my father, with a com- 
poſure of countenance which would not 
even ſuffer us to gueſs at the contents. 
He had no ſooner run it over, than 
giving Sophronia a moſt affectionate 
100K — My dear, ſaid he, * you have 
© been a witneſs of my extravagance - 
* and folly; and it is now in my power 

to let you ſee that my repentance is 

ſincere, and that no change of fortune 
can make me "relapſe: into the wild 
purſuits of vice. It is only ſince my 
diſtreſſes, that I have known what 
it is to live: ſince that time, my hap - 
pineſs has been centered in you and 
my family; to make you happy forms 
the moſt pleaſing part of my life, 
and it will ever do ſo, This alone 
deſerves the name of life. O my dear, 
your virtues have fixed me yours for 
ever. I here find that my brother is 
* dead, I thought he had been long 
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dead. He died a batchelor, and has 


© left me all his effects. Had this hap- 
© pened ſome years ago, I had been (hilt 
© what I now bluſh to think that I ever 
© was." Here the tears ſtood in his 
eyes. He was ſtanding, and my mother 
was 1eated before him, His looks and 

eſſions, joined to her ſurprize, had 


expi 
hitherto kept her motionleſs; but ſhe) 


was now unable to contain herſelf any 
longer; ſhe ſuddenly aroſe, and threw 

her arms about his neck. He embraced 
her; be preſſed her to his heart, crying 
—* No, my Sophronia, my vices ſhai 

never more diſturb the quiet of this 
dear breaſt.” She begged him not 
to mention the name of vice: told him, 


that his affection was all that was ne 


ceſſary to make her happy; and that was 
wealth enough, and of more impor- 


tance to het than all the riches in the 
world; and that 8 fuch à huſband, 


- 
* 


— 
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and ſuch children, ſhe had, for a good 
while paſt, thought herſelf the ; happieſt 
woman in England, 

At the word children, ſhe caſt an af- 
fectionate look at Lucius, Marilla, and 
me; at leaft, my heart was willing to 
rank me among the number of thoſe 
from whoſe tenderneſs ſhe derived fo 
much of her ſatisſaction. But the mo- 
ment the obſerved me, ſhe withdrew her 
arms, and ſeeming to ſtruggle with her 
tenderneſs, ſtepped back, and again 
ſeated herſelf in her chair. 

My father, at the ſame time, turned 
to Lucius and Matilla; called them his 
dear, his virtuous children; and Lucius, 
in particular, his benefactor and his 
friend; and added ſomething about gra- 
titude, which Lucius could not ſuffer. 
Dear Sir,* ſajd he, * forbear theſe 
© moving expreſſions of your goodneſs, 
For Heaven's ſake, talk not of grati- 
tude to me. What mult I be, if I 
could hear, with patience, ſuch lan- 
guage from a faygher— a tender and 
affectionate father! I know you love 
me; then why do you make uſe of 
words that ſhock my love to you, and 
which both nature and duty forbid my 
hearing?” | 
My father made no reply, but ſalut- 
ed Marilla and me; and, after giving 
me {ome particular expreſſions of affec- 
tion, we all took our. ſeats; when, giv- 
ing the letter to Lucius, he defired him 
to read it, which he had no ſconer done, 
than the converſation turned upon the 
particulars. ' | 

One who reflects on the -misfortunes 


of this family, would be apt to conceive, 


that ſucha ſudden and unexpected change 
in their ſituation muſt have decaſioned 
the molt extravagant tranſports of joy; 
and if he had only a ſuperficinl kuows- 
ledge of human n,cure, that my father's 
behaviour was extremely -unnatural. 


- Maulla's eyes, indeed, ſparkled with a a 


peculiar pleaſure ; and I could not help 
expreſſing a lively ſatis faction, from 
conſidering that Lucius would vo. gain 
from his father an equivalent to what he 
had acquired from mine: and thus, being 
placed more upon à level as to circum- 
ſtances, approve my father's conduct 
to the molt avaricious of his friends. 
The day was ſpent with rather more 
gravity than uſual. But the want of 
mirth was ſupplied by the ſweet com- 
placency of Nd, hearts, exulting 
with exquiſite joy in the happineſs of 


| FELICIA TO CHARLOTTE, 


each other; while the compoſure and 
equanimity of mind which appeared im 
thoſe moſt concerned, till heightened 
the opinion I had conceived of their 
characters. 

I ought, Madam, to have told you, 
that the occaſion of our viſit at my ſa- 
ther's was to ſee our daughter; the 
dear ſweet creature is very much indiſ. 

ſed, and the doftor informs us that 

diſorder will end in the ſmall-pox. 
Let me ſpeedily know how long it 
will be before I ſhall have the pleaſure 
of telling you, in perſon, how much ! 
am your affectionate friend, 
FELICIaManLy, 


LETTER XITVII. 


DEAR MADAM, 


OW are the ſwetts of life inter- 
L mingled with bitterneſs ! My 

dear girl has now left the world, and 
gone to-the regions of ſpotleſs inno- 
cence and peace. I had almoſt faid, 
that innocence itſelf is dead; and fled to 
it's native ſkies—my little ſon occurs to 
my thoughts, and I retract the expreſ- 
ſion. That opening mind, whichevery day 
received new ideas, now feels the full blaze 
of truth, and perhaps would look with 
contempt on the boaſted knowledge ot 
mortals. Her pretty laugh, the inno- 
cent liſp of her half-formed ſentences, 
when, with little ſportive arts, ſhe 
ſtrove to court my lmiles, are ever loſt 
to me. | 

Oh, why did I let her take ſuch hold 
of my heart! How vain were my fears, 
leſt T ſhould not love her as I ought ! 
But yet, methinks, had I loved her 
leſs—T cannot think of that neither—1 
would not love her leſs. But ſhe is hap- 

y, pretty lovely cherub! ſhe is happy; 
or ever 45 from vice, from care, and 
pain, and ſorrow. 

She was ſcized with the ſmall- pox, 28 
the phyſician had foretold; a painful and 
a loathſome diſeaſe ! My affection, and 
the ſenſe of my duty, compelled me to 
ſee her. I ſaw her every day. But, 
O Madam! how was the ſenſe of her 
loſs ſwallowed up by my ſolicitude for 
my ſon, who was ſeized with the ſame 
diſtemper about twenty-four hours be- 
fore ſhe died! O my heart ! what did I 
feel! I blamed my raſtineſs—and, as if 
my duty and affection had been a crime, 
reproached myſelf for what deſerved no 
reproach, 
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FELICIA TO CHARLOTTE. 163 


: Wich a noble fortitude, Lu- 
eius endeavoured to chear my ſpirits, 
and to raiſe my hopes. He talked of 


reſignation, and of Providence; and 


felt himſelf the reſignation he would in- 


- ſpire. At firſt the taſk was hard, but 


oon the healing balm ran through my 
ſoul—he ended, and 3g within dm 
peace. Every favourable ſymptom ſoon 
appeared, and with them ſoothing 
Hope, In ſhort, he grew paſt danger— 
he recovered, and-my grief was loſt in 


In my preſent ſituation, while I con- 


ſder together the loſs of a childs that I 
loved almoſt as much as if nature had 
bid me love; and the recove 
ther, whom maternal affection had en- 


twiried about my heart; my mind en- 


joys all the united force of ſerenity, re- 
ſignation, and thank fulneſs. I conſider 
my dear infant as left below for future 
efulneſs, to be the delight of his fa- 
mily, and a bleſſing to mankind; ſpared, 


that he may riſe to bigh attainments ian 


virtue, to perpetuate his name, and the 
benevolence that glows in his father's 
breaſt, when his father, and your Felicia, 
ſhall be no more; and, in ſhort, as 
ſpared to give him room to obtain thoſe 
more glorious more exquiſite, more 
refined delights, in the world of bliſs, 
to which the 14, 0 1 of help · 
leſs infancy can hardly be ſuppoſed to 
entitled. | 
; © You'fee, Madam, that, in this plais, 
have left titles, grandeur, and ſhining 
poits of honour, to be ſtruggled for by 
the buſy world. May virtue be the 
| glory's my fon;.'T am anxious for no 
ther dignities. May the doing good 
be his employment, his poſt of honour, 
O! call not this humility ; it is a pride 
of the nobleſt kind. "Theſe are the 
flattering' hopes that ſwell a mother's 


breaſt; and may they be the preſage of 


b , ſtretched out to the fartheſt 
Bit of time; while a MANLY, with 
all the virtues of my Lucius, mall, in 
ceſſion, ariſe in every age, with calm 
nevolence to meditate on happineſs, 
aud diffuſe it's influence all around! O, 
my heart beats with the great idea ! 
My child is this moment brought 
to me: with what elevated tenderneſs 
40 1 look upon him! I give him the 


* The r may find a conciſe and excellent hi and 
— in the Preceptor, Vol. II. Book i. Sect. 1, A performance that the editor 
ry | | . 


as much 


* 0 
of ano- 


to cbminend, left de hobld injure it by his praiſe. = 


breaſt he longs for, T preſs him to my 
boſom, and write again, 

- May theſe” lips, that now draw thy 
ſuſtenance from me, be ever the foun- 
tain of truth, ever pure in their expreſ- 


ſions, and ſtrangers to the wanton's 


kiſs! May the joys of innocence, and 
| e as mortals can know, 
always dwell within this little heart! 
And Wheu this heart "ſhall melt with 
ſoftneſs for ſome mea maid, ,may ſhe 


return with purity thy flame, and render 
all thy happineſs compleat !—Bleſs me! 


what nonſenſe I am writing, with my 


child in my lap! But I attempt in vain 
ro loſe fight of the ſybje&, and I he 
the eaudopr of friendſhip will bear with 
the workings of materyal affect ion. 


Lucius is now engaged iu an emplay- 


ment that you will doubtleſs imagine to 
be Ae viſionary. He is ſtudying 
the hiſtory of man 8 his moſt early 
infancy. And as his fon is much too 
young to expreſs his ideas in any ot 

oy but by the traces gf his countenance, 
and by inarticulate ſounds, he examiges 


theſe with a particular attention, in or- 


der to diſcover the ſtrength of hig per- 


£ 


ceptions, and the piroprefs of his ide 
Th , progrets « 


is employment is extremely ſuitable 


to his 


ilolophick turn of mind; 
though 


muſt confeſs, that it ſome- 


times makes me laugh to fee the aſſi - 
duous care with which he endeavours to 


trace the impreſſions made on the little 
features of a face which nature has 
ſcarcely finiſhed, but which, however, 
ſufficiently deſcribe wonder, pleaſure, 
and pain. From this ſtudy Lucius pro- 

oſes to derive the greateſt advantages: 

e will have an 1 Knowledge of a 


heart, in the happineſs of which he ia 
"moſt yearly concerned; and by this diſ- 


cover the degrees and bent of the paſſions, 


the ſtrength of the moral taſte; and de- 


termine, with the greateſt evidence, this 
important truth, whether there are any 
ſeeds of vice implanted in the hearty 

a” doctrine contended... for by mack 


learned and good men, with as mus 


heat and zeal as if vice was the high: 


glory and perfection of human nature. 


So aſſiduous is he already in this taſk, 
that he has even interfered in my choice of 
a nurſery-maid, and prevailed upon me P 
make this office 85 the attendance of a 


of the underſtanding, and the . 


X 2 perſon 
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164 FELICIA. TO CUARTO T TE. 


perſon of ſolidity and underſtanding; one 
of a tolerable education, and of a 


ſober, reputable family. And this was 
| the more neceſſary, as ſhe is obliged 


to deviate from the common practice, 
and to regulate her actions by his, 
or my directions, in the minutelt 
particulars, He is ſuch a friend to na- 


ture, that he will not ſuffer her to be 
conſtrained; the body muſt not be bound 
'up with rollers, nor ſmothered with the 


heat of flannel; be uſed with a miſtaken 
delicacy, and too clolely preſerved from 
the inclemency of the weather, But I 
muſt not enter into particulars ; only 


this I-ſhall ſay, that he is fo unfaſhion- 


abl polite, as to conſider the mother's 
ſuckling her own child as one of the 
indiſpenſable obligations of nature; as a 
duty that can never be transferred to 
another, except in a caſe of the utmolt 
neceſſity: and, indeed, had I been as 
averſe to conviftion upon this head as 


the gay fine lady at court, I muſt have 


either renounced all pretenſions to reaſon, 
or ſuffered my ſelf to own the force of his 
arguments. 

But his firſt ſtudy is to cultivate the 


underſtanding; or, as Mr. Thompſon 
expreſſes it 


* To teach the young idea how to ſhoot,” 


The nobleſt employmentthat can exerciſe 
the attention of a reaſonable being! an 


employment that, however, mult at 


preſent be confined within a narrow 
compaſs; fince, for ſome time, it, can 
only conſilt in preſerving the confuled 
unde ing capacity of infancy 
from 1ccciving bad impreſſions: and 
here the care ought, in his opinion, to 
begin with life itlelf The tender brain 
muſt not be diſturbed; nor the mind, in 


It's firſt exertions, be ſtarted by loud or 


ſudden noiſes. This care increaſes in 
proportion as the mind enlarges; and as 
u (till continues capable of receivin 

impreſſions from objects of terror, the 
mult {till be induſtriouſly excluded, 
About a month ago, when we were at 
my fathcr's, Lucius was very much 
ruffled at finding his daughter afraid of 
the dark. He was certain that—pardon 
the impropriety of the expreſſion —an 
obie& that had to frequently occurred, 
and which mu't have been amiliar to 


the child, could never excite ſuch fear, 


Sce ſome hints of theſe methods of corruption in the note to 


had not it's mind been taught to connact 
with it ſome unnatural and terrifying 
ideas. This was, in the eſteem of Lu- 
cus, an affair of great importance: he 
ſearched into the cauſe, and found that 
one of the ſervants had frightened tl.e 
pony creature, with threats of Tom 

ark, and other words which to chil. 
dren are of direful ſound, Would you 
believe it, Madam? for this caule 
alone, he prevailed on his mother to 
turn away the poor girl! I confeſs 
that I was fo ſtruck with this, that I 
could not forbeaz telling him, that I 


thought he behaved in a very arbitrary 


and cruel manner: when, in juſtification 
of his conduct, he ran to his fiſter's 
cloſet, tetched a volume of the SpeQator, 
and read, before all the ſeryants, a per- 


| formance on that very ſubject, that 


{truck me dumb. However, he had no 
objection to my providing for the gul 


till I could get her another place: and, 


in return for this civility, ſhe has had 
the ingratitude, and the impudence, to 
raiſe a report, that Lucius had this 
child hy me before our marriage. But, 
in the country, no vice is indulged with 
ſuch a keen reliſh as ſlander. 

Lucius has been very careful in his 
remarks on the ſeveral ways by whick 
the mind of infancy is induſtriouſly im- 
preſſed with the moſt hateful extremes 
of all the paſſions*, ſelfiſhneſs, pride, 
revenge, inſolence, avarice, cruelty, and, 
in ſhort, all the vices which ſpring up ia 
after life; when the mind 1s ruined 
without deſigu, and the heart in ſport 
taught to be vicious before the tongue 
can ſpeak, and all the tender ſen{;biluies 
of 3 are utterly perverted. 
Againſt theſe methods of corruption he 
propoſes to be ever on his guard, be- 
caule traces ſo early made are ſeldom 
perfectly eraſed : and, indeed, this kind 
of treatment ought more to be avoided, 
as it is infinitely more fatal in its conſe- 
quences than all the diſtempery that 
can affect the bodily health. . 

This, Madam, though of prodigious 
importance, is only a negative kind 
education. But, to implant a love of 
truth, and a thirſt after knowledge; to 
teach the young underſtanding to exert 
its powers; to refine, to elevate, to en- 
large the ideas; and to lead the cages 
admiring youth, by the ſweet allure» 


13 Vol. I. which 


the reader may cally enlargs tom his own obſervations on the conduct of parents, 
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ments of pleaſure, to the higheſt attain- 
ments in virtue, to rectitude of may- 
ners, to rejoice early in his immortality, 
and to anticipate the divine delights 
of heaven by a diſintereſted love for 
mankind; à love widely extended, 
and ever prompting to acts of benefi- 
eence and ifulive is: this is an 
employment as noble as the attainment 
is godlike, and to this does Lucius al- 
ready raiſe his ideas; this he conſiders as 
the previous ſtudy, the earlieſt exerciſe 
of childhood, He propoſes to dreſs vp 
morality, and the ſublimeſt truths of 
natural religion, in the eaſy * langua 
of infancy; and by degrees to pour in 
more and more light, as the underſtand- 
ing enlarges, and the mind grows more 
and. more capacious; and by encourag- 
ing the reſtleſs curioſity natural to chil. 
dren, give inceſſant employment for the 
— faculties. He conſiders Engliſh 
as the moſt important of all the lan- 
ages to an Engliſhman. His child, 
be ays, ſhall ſtudy all it's beauties, learn 
to read with a grace, and, if poſſible, 


to write with elegance; to adapt his lan- 


uage to his ſentiments, and to expreſs 
2 thoughts with eaſe and fluency; to 
form his ſtyle, and to ſettle his 
judgment, by a careful attention to 
the works of the moſt celebrated En- 
gli authors; be taught to point out 
their beauties, to comment on the noble 
ſentiment, to reliſh, even to rapture, the 
tender Wu ties of Spencer, the lightning 
of Shakeſpeare, and the ſhining glory 
of Milton. | 

The languages he conſiders only as 
the key to further knowledge, and not 


knowledge itlelf : theſe, even in the 


midſt of ſtudy, he would render ſubſer- 
vient to his grand deſign, and make the 
dry taſk of words delightful by a con- 
tinual acquiſition of agreeable ſenſa- 
tions and improved ideas. He would 
pleaſe himſelf with hearing the voice of 
unprejudiced nature, a mind unbiaſſed 
with the forms of thinking which pre- 
vail amongſt mankind, decide in what 
conſiſts the merit of ſuch and ſuch an 
ation; he would hear the tongue of in- 
nocence explain the glory or infamy 
of an Alexander, a Trajan, or a Domi- 


®* Something of this kind is alread 
volumes printed for the uſe of children. 
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tian; he would cheriſh and fix the juſt 
ſentiment, would improve the random 
thought, and, where the judgment fail- 
ed, would ſet it right. How delightful 
muſt this exerciſe of the faculties be to a 
child! To be led by it's own reflections 
to a conſtant ſeries of new ideas how 
manly, how rational the entertainment?! 
It mult inſpire the mind with a continual 
{ſpring ot. telf-complacency, and make 
the molt rugged ſteps to. learning plea- 
ſant. Lucius would endeaveur to ob- 
tain the aſſiſtance of ſome decayed 
tleman adorned at once with piety, 
good-nature, learning, a newly of 
mankind, and a free and genteel ad- 
dreſs. A perſon of this character muſt 
be the tutor of his ſon, and ſhare with 
him in the important taſk; he muſt live 
in the family, and in all reſpects be 
treated like a gentleman and a friend. 
Learning will thus be made a high en- 
tertainmeut, eſpecially as it will be va- 
ried, at proper intervals, by the hiſt 
and conſtitution of our own country. 
Under their conduct, the aſpiring youth 
muſt improve in knowledge and under-' 
ſtanding, muſt be introduced early into 
life, emboldened, . encouraged to Leak, 
and to bear a part in the moſt polite 
converſation, at an age when learuin 
generally conſiſts in mere ſounds, an 
pleaſure in vanity and folly : 

while a youth, we ſhall have the rational 
delight of ſeeing our child a man, a 
friend, a companion. 

I am prepared to hear you laugh at 
me, and expreſs your ſurprize that, 
notwithſtanding the great uncertainty of 
life, I can thus launch into futurity; 
talk of embelliſhing a mind yet incapa- 
ble of fixed ideas; and from an infant of 


two months old, by the ſtrength of ima- 


gination, draw a line parallel to that of 
time, and reckon our duration by that 
of the fun and moon. But blame me as 
much as you 2 ſome of the ſweeteſt 
comforts of life depend on expectation; 
and was it not for hope, which recreates 
the mind with diſtant proſpects of 
pleaſure, our very enjoyments would be 
apt 10 flatten, and life itſelf grew dull 
and inſipid. But it is not only a reme- 


dy for the vapours, and the moſt effec- 


y attempted in the Chriſtmas Fox, two ſmall 
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tual cure for the reſtleſs mind; it is a 
cordial comfort to the diſtreſſed, and 
Joy to the miſerable; , 

Education, Madam, is a daily topick 
of diſcourſe, a ſubject to us the moſt 


_ Intereſting; can my friend then think it 


Impertinent ? But if it appear ſo now, 
as you will ſoon be a mother, you will 
Joon be convinced of it's importance. 
Lucius is now fo fond of it, that he 
talks of little elſe; he is continyally 
uting to me the beſt authors on the 
ubject, and from theſe I have collected 
my ideas, which, as they are ever pre- 
ſent to my mind, I ſhould have found 
ſome diſhculty to ſupprels. 


. Haſten, dear Madam, by your pre- 


Fence, the happineſs of your affection- 
ate 


FELICIA MANLY. 


LETTER XLVII. 


4 OW tedious is Time, when his 


wings are loaded with expectation! 
My laſt, I imagined, would have con- 
cluded our epiſtolary correſpondence, at 
deaſt for ſome years. I propoſed to 
throw aſide my pen, to bid an eternal 


adieu to tedious narrations, high flights, 


rapturous nonſenſe, and long letters; 
but the very morning in which we were 
Preparing to ſet out to meet you, with 
an alacrity infpired by our joy, to be 
diſappointed with a fortnight's delay, 
What a damp did it give to my ſpirits ! 
I could hardly meet with a greater diſ- 
appointment, Let me have no more of 
your letters, Madam, I beleech you. 
A fortnight ! fifteen days !—indeed it is 
quite mtolerable. 

We have had a very diverting ac- 
count, from my ſiſter Marilla, of a moſt 
ſingular courtfhip. My wile couſin, it 
ſeems, has had the misfortune to fall deſ- 
perately in love with that engaging lady. 
The mighty wound was given at our 
houſe; but he had not there the power 
to make it known: he waited for a 
more favourable opportunity, which he 


had the penetration to foreſee might 


ſoon arrive; and, therefore, recom- 
mending himſelf as the beſt coachman in 
the univerſe, he earneſtly begged that 
ſhe would do him the honour to ſuffer 
bim to drive her home in her cbaiſe. 
She readily conſented to the propoſal; 


and he, perhaps, drawing a favourable 


concluſion. from her eaſy compli 
was all life and thankfulneſs. 

They accordingly mounted, and had 
drove but a ſmall diſtance from the 
houſe, when his natural felf-conceit 
- proving too ſtrong for his baſhfulneſs, he 
could not reſiſt the prevent moment, 
and accordingl an with praiſing him- 
ſelf; a — 7 e ccrn though a 
little uncommon, not altogether irra- 
tional: for as a perſon, deſirous to ex- 
change a forry piece of goods for a 
better, ſhould prudently confine all his 
oratory to one fidez fo he imagined 
that he ought to give her a high opinion 
of his own merit, and not, by encreaſ. 
ing her vanity by a miſapplied flattery, 
make the diſproportion greater than it 
really was. In conſequence of this re- 
fined ſophiſtry, and with the aſſiſtance of 
the phraſe, though I ſay it that ſbould not 
ſay it, which te introduced at proper 
intervals to ſhew his modeſty, he began 
a long detail of his uſeful travels; and 
very gallantly concluded with telling 
her, that though he had converſed with, 
and even had the honour to enjoy the 
good graces of the fineſt ladies in France 
and Italy, he was never made a captive 
to the little divinity till now. 

Matilla, who had been held a good 
while in ſuſpenſe, could not help being 
ſurprized at this declaration, which, 
however, ſhe was fo cruel as to turn into 
ridicule. The gaiety of rep 
diſconcerted r found . a 
but, recovering himſelf, he anſwered 
very gravely, that he loved, and would 
for ever love her; and that, as it was not 
in her power to prevent it, the ought to 
think of ſome way of making him hap- 
py, fince that would be the ready way 
to make herſelf ſo. And that ſhe could 
never have a better huſband, fince he 
would do all in his power to ſerve her. 

His thoughts were ſo taken up with 
this anſwer, that, quite forgetful of his 
office, he drove againſt a tree, which 
unluckily grew by the fide of the road; 
when, the whtel breaking, poor Ma- 
rifla was thrown in the dirt; while the 
ſquize, giving a ſpring, flounced into 
an adjacent ditch, which happened to 
be full of water. Marilla, who had not 
received the leaſt hurt, was preſently on 
her feet, extending her hand to the re- 
lief of the poor dripping ſquire, which; 
85 his touch, was as defiled as his own. 
8 


e found him ſhaking his cars, 5 
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with x moſt diftreſsful countenance, at- 
tempting to clamber up the bank, His 
hat and wig floated on the ſtream, his 
face was as much beſmeared- as his 
cloaths, and his whole figure ſuch 
as would have excited laughter in any 
other perſon but herſelf; but to her it 
was only an object of pu y. 

The ſervants, who were riding at 
ſome diftance, no ſooner beheld his mi- 
ſerable plight, than they made up to his 
aſſiſtance, and preſently ſet him on dry 
land. Having recovered his' hat and 
wig, he began, with great confuſion, to 
make his apology, which ſhe interrupted, 

defiring him only to mind his own 
health, to take oneof the horſes, and to 


ride with all the haſte he could to her 
father's, which was then not half a mile 


diſtant; and, ordering her ſervants to 
bring home the chaiſe, promiſed to fol- 
low him on foot. My couſin readily 
obeyed; and Marilla, who walks much 
better than moſt ladies about St. 
James's, was not very long after him. She 
entered the houſe unperceived, and hav- 
ing waſhed herſelf, and changed her 
cloaths, went down to the parlour, 
where ſhe found her lover ſitting with 
my father by a good fire : he had been 
accommodated with a large dram, as a 
preſervative from the effects of the cold; 
and care being taken to ſee him cleaned, 
and with freſh apparel put in a more 


comfortable plight, he was now in a' 


proper ſituation to receive her. 


Was it poſſible for my poor couſin to 


in his amour under more unlucky 
4 To be thus ſouſed, and, falling 
from his aſpiring hope, to become an 
object worthy of deriſion, rather than 
pity! What a painful humiliation ! But, 
though I lament his fate, he had ſtill 
comforts, which the diffident and ten- 


der lover could never, on the like occa- 


lion, have experienced: a hidden reſerve 


his diferace. 


Marflla had no ſoener opened the 


door, than my coufin—who, having re- 


collected, as he bimſelf has ſince con- 


feſſed, the obliging manner with which 
lle ad endea vH d to help him out of 
we ditch, che little care ſhe took of her- 
ſelß, and her great concern for him, had 
not the leaſt doubt but that ſhe was per- 


fey in love with him —flew to her with 


open arms, gave her 'a rude kiſe, and, 


now ſtood his friend, and 
enabled him to bear up manfully under 


towards my father, who, as well as 
Marilla, was all amazement. My coufin 
defred bis fair-one not to be ſo coyy 
adding, that as he loved her, and 
loved him, their parents conſent was all 
that was neceffary to their marriage; 
and then addrefling himſelf to my fas 
ther, cried, with the ſame vivacity 
* Egad, Sir, you know my fortune, 
* lookee, and fo forth; and I hope you 
© have no objection to my having the 
* honour of being wotre — 
The honour of being my grandſon !* 
cried my father, laughing; ho is that? 
One language at a time, Sir, I be- 
ſeech you. I don't underſtand=— He 
was here * * by Marilla, Who; 
recovering the uſe of her tongue, cried 
out, © What do you mean, Sir? Let go 
my hand—I cannot comprehend what 
C oy; would be at. I love you! 
© You !—Whatinſolence!' And now, 
exerting all her ſtrength, ſhe gained her 
liberty, and inſtantly flung out of the 
room. 

As ſoon as ſhe was gone, my father 
told him, very frankly, that he could 
not poſſibly account for this rude beha- 
viour; and that, when he came to bis 
houſe in ſuch a deplorable condition, he 
did not think it was with deſign to af- 
front his daughter; which, whatever 
were his motives, he would not ſuffer, 
My couſin aſſured him, with many oaths, 
that he was in eatneſt, and that he only 
intended to afk his conſent to 'tharry 
his daughter, for that he had convincing 
proofs that ſhe loved him. My father 
anſwered, that he could never believe it; 
hut that, if it was true, he had no ob- 
jection to his family and fortune; and 
therefore inſiſted upon knowing hüt 
reaſon he had to believe that ſhe had an 
affection for him. My couſin replied, 
with a confident laugh, that he knew 
wei] enough how to judge; and that a 
lady might tell ſhe loved without making 
uſe of words; that if my father wwe 


he would be of his mind; and that, 


afier what had paſſed, ſhe ovght not to 
have given herſelf fuch airs; but it wan 
all one, he could be as indifferent as 
her. Marilla now returned, und inter- 
rupted a converſation that was growing 


very warm on my father's fide. 


s ſhe entered the room, her young 
ſpark, reſolving to humble her, put on 
a look of inſenſibilicy, and walked By 
her with a careleſs, affected, und (elf. 


ſiting” hold ef ber hind, pulled her - fativfied-air; but ſceming not to-vbſerve 


1 


| it, 


it, ſhe ſeated herſelf cloſe by her father, 
and in a calm and complaifant manner 
deſired him to fit down. He obeyed 
with a ſmile, when the old gentleman 
repeated his command to explain, before 
his daughter, what he meant by his in- 
ſinuations. But he did not chuſe to 
hear him; and leaning his elbow on his 
knee, and ſtaring up in Marilla's face, 
he aſked her, which of thoſe pretty hands 
it was that he had the misfortune to 
daub, when ſhe was ſo kind as to ſtrive to 
help him out of the ditch. He then 
ropoſed, that ſhe ſhould hold it out to 

im, that he might kiſs it; called her a 
dear, ſweet, fond fool; ſwore ſhe could 
not help it; ſhe was frightened for him, 
and off her guard, orelſe it would have 
been imprudent to yield fo ſoon; that 
ſome men would like her the worſe for 


itz but that he thought it a certain ſign 


that ſhe would make a good wife, ſince, 
though he was in fault, ſhe took more 
care of him than herſelf. 

Marilla, gueſſing the grounds of his 
behaviour, 1 this arrogant ſpeech 
without once attempting to interrupt 
him: but he had no ſooner concluded, 
than giving him a contemptuous look— 
© I am ſorry, Sir, ſaid ſhe, * that you 
© ſhould put ſuch a falſe conftruion 
© upon my humanity. I thought your 
© life, or, at leaſt, your health, in dan- 
© ger; I followed the firſt dictates of 
* pity; and, inſtead of diverting my- 
«. ſelf with your misfortunts, endeavour- 
© ed all I was able to remove them; and 
© hurried you hither, where I knew you 
© could be ſupplied with neceſſaries till 
you received them from home; But 
© ſuch is the return that the leaſt act 
© kindneſs meets with from narrow 


and ſelfiſh minds. Yet, I aſſure you, 


Sir, I am not forry for the little I 
© have done with an intent to ſerve you: 
© it ſpreads no bluſh on my cheek, it 
© gives no uneaſineſs to my heart. 
There is not a creature living that I 
© would not have ſerved with equal ten- 
c derneſs. But how could your vanity 
© ſuggeſt ſuch a motive for my endea- 
© youring, without any hurt to myſelf, 
© to ſerve the brother of Amelia. anda 
© near relation to my fifter Felicia? 
© What a wretched heart muſt you have, 
© while you can form no idea of gene- 
© roſity, humanity, or compaſſion, with- 
© out the allay of a particular affeftion ! 
© I wiſh you well, 2 and more 


© ſo, as the happineſs of a worthy fa- 
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© mily is, in ſome. z connefted 
with yours: but, at the ſame time, 1 
muſt be ſo plain as to tell you, that I 
neither do, nor ever can, love you, 
Your vices are an inſurmountable ob. 
ſtacle. Your travels, which might 
have been of ſervice to a man of ſenſe 
and virtue, only ſerve to diſgrace you, 
and diſplay your ignorance and folly, 
Forgive me, Sir, I mean not to refle& 
on any involuntary imperfection; were 
you as kind to yourſelf as nature has 
been, you would be much more tole- 
rable. But your debauchery, your 
boaſted lewdneſs, and that impious 
cuſtom of ſwearing, the unmanne 
vice of a bully, mult for ever — 
you from the affection of any woman 
who has ſenſe; virtue, or true delica- 
cy. Indeed, Sir, if you would be 
6 nappy here, you mult endeavour, at 
© leaſt, to copy your couſin Manly, 
© and, like him, aſpire to be happy 
© hereafter. He, I dare ſay, enjoys 
© more true delight from the reflections 
* of his own mind, in one day, than 
you, with your boaſted ſwing of plea» 
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- © ſure, in the compaſs of a year.'— Ay, 


© than in the compaſs of an eternity, 
cried my father, with an eagerneſs which 
could ariſe from nothing but a convic- 
tion founded on experience: *I know 
© it, Sir; feel it every day. 

I believe, Madam, you will think 
Marilla's reproof much kinder than my 
couſin's inſolence deſerved : ſhe had, in- 
deed, a favourable opportunity to hum- 
ble his pride, and, by opening his eyes 
to his own follies, to lay an obligation 
on his whole family: tothis point, then, 
ſhe 21 directed her views. In- 
deed, had ſhe not treated him with ſuch 
forcible ſeverity, all ſhe could ſay would 
have been uſeleſs. His mind is fo ex- 
tremely callous, that fine raillery, though 
1 o ſharp, would not have hurt 

im. ö 

The youth, ſtruck with the eaſe of a 
conqueſt which he fancied he had too 
ſoon obtained, already to think 
of my ſiſter with indifferencc. His el- 
bow was ſtill on his knee, and his eyes, 
with the utmoſt confidence, fixed on 
hers : but ſhe had hardly uttered three 
or four ſentences, when ſurprize, vexa- 
tion, and diſappointment, appeared 
turns on the ſtiff muſcles of his unmeaning 
face, that was not at all formed to ex- 
preſs his ideas; and yet theſe were 
wrought up in ſo ſtrong à manner, — 
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deformity to every feature; and at 
Taft, as if blaſted by the indignant look 
of Virtue, be ſighed, hung down, his 
head, and lat abaſhed and confounded. 
The bare idea of long for ever, 
what he, juſt before, was ready to de- 
iſe, made him almoſt chſtracted. His 
| Hs was now no leſs extravagant 
than his vanity before, it ſunk even into 


meanne(s, and the malt ahje&t ſubmiſ- 
fions : he roſe, walked about the room, 
fat down again, wept, began to ſwear, 
and ſtopped ſhort before the execration 
was finiſhed; and, at laſt, after the 
ſolemneſt protcftations, that he never 
loved her a hundredth part ſo well as he 
did that moment, told her that he wiſhed 
from the bottom of his heart that ſhe 
had not a farthing in the world, or (to 
uſe his own elegant phraſe) a ſmock to 
her back, that he might let her ſee his 
ſincerity, | 8 
Marilla fays, that it was impoſſible for 
her to avoid ſmiling, and jnftantlythank- 
ing him for his good villes. As to my 
father, he burſt into laughter: .* A fine 
ſpeech truly! ſaic he; * a moſt gene- 
© rous lover! So you would have her be 
* a beggar, that you might force her to 
© be miferable your own way? We are 
© all greatly obliged o vou.“ My 
{ couſin endeavoured. to vindicate him- 
ſelf; and after ſaying and unſaying, af- 
firming and retracting, at laft, with 
much heſitation and ſtammering, he 
made ſhift to declare, that he oply meant 
to ſay, that he ſhould be glad of an op- 
portunity to convince her how very 
much he loved beer. 
Butz Madam, I iry, your patience too 
much, as well as tire myſelf, in thus 
dwelling on eircumſtances that you may 
think beneath your notice, Iſhall only 
Ay, therefore, that by the time his ſer- 
vant had returned with linen and other 
cloaths from my aunt's, he began to be 
more xeconciled to his fate; and, after 
having dreſſed kimlelf afreſh, took bis 
leave With a tolerable grace. Not all 
the reaſoning in the Ay; | | 
made him fo ſenſible of bis ey, as this 


have refiped his mind, and to have given 


large ſcope to his underſtanding. ,, Hie nigs of a court, to meet with artlets fim- 


. plicity and plaip-trefled truth, inft-ad of 


thing his old en z, and, for the 
preſent at lealt, "as throwp, off $s.fa- 


kite vices. It bas MY ym the , 
| | this _ 


uſt of reflection; a. d, in ſhort, if 
refqrmation continues, vr ma haye the 
| Bappitiets to ſee him haye 8 jufßt 


could have 


Air 
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to that reſpeR and complacency which 


is ever due to the character of an honeſt 
man: A title the moſt ſignificant, ag it 


carries in itſelf. the idea of intrinſck 


worth and excellence. xy 

After all, a union between my couſin 
and Marilla would be extremely agree- 
able to me, could I be but once convin- 
ced of the ſincerity of his reformation 3 
fince it would not only give a cloſer ce- 
ment tothe two families, but might hap- 
pily confirm that virtue-which has yet 
ſcarcely taken root. But why do I 
mention this? It is a thing altogether 
impracticable; ſhe will not ſuffet᷑ me te 
ſpeak of it; his want of ſenſe is alone, 


in her eſteem, an unſurmountable obſta- 


cle. The deficiency, ſhe ſays, is on 


the wrong fidez and the could never have 
a ſincere eſteem for a huſband who was 


acknowledged hy all her acquaintance 
to be greatly her inferior. And, in- 


deed, I muſt confeſs that I think her in 
the right. 


Lucius and I propoſe to meet you at 


Leiceſter, I ſincerely wiſh you a ſafe 
and agreeable journey; and am, as you 
will ever find me when our friengthip 
will be ſupported by a nearer intercourſe, 
your ladyſhip's faithful friend, 

| FELIiCIla MANLY, 


LETTER XLIX. 


FROM CHARLOTTE TO LADY HAR» 
og WR 


FAR MADAM, 
B * not 1 tell you, that I would 
not write till I could ſend you 
word how I liked my -fituation ? 


then ſhould you complain that I have 
not kept my word? I am in a new 


world; and three months 1s ſurely time 


little enough to form a judgment, where 
every thing I ſee, and every thing I hear, 
is as great a novelty as if 1 had been 
tranſported to ſome unknown region, 
Conceive, if you can, how ſurprizing it 


muſt be to me, who never beheld any 
 Ufappointment has dope, Love ſeems to 


thing but the ſplendors, or, as I now 


chufe to call them, the tedious ceremo- 


polite flattesy and bigh-ftrained compli- 
mentz and, in the room of every gaudy 
folly, iq bebold pure nature ud white- 
robed innocence” and” felicity arifing 


rb @ Ritt n 0 ſheir dic- 


tates. 
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tates. But I believe, Madam, a par» 
ticular account of my reception and 
manner of life will not be diſagreeable. 
To begin, then. 

As I intended to ſurprize them, by 
arriving an hour or two ſooner than they 
expected, I was not above five miles 
from the end of my journey, when I 
was met by Mr. Manly and my friend. 
We had like to have paſſed by each other; 
but Felicia happily obſerving the coro- 
nets on my chariot, called me by my 
name. I gave them a look; their door 
fl-w open; and both Lucius and ſhe were 
at mine hetore any of our fellows had 
time to diſmount. I was ſurprized, I 
confeis, at this piece of indecorum. © O 
© the dcar hoyden!* cried I 10 myſelf, 
and the ſe: vants ſtared as if they were 
aſhamed of their inſignificancy. Theeyes 
of both my friends ſparkled with plea- 


ſure z their rapidity and eagerneſs ſooth- 


ed my friendſhip, while my heart flut- 
tered, and ſaid—* To follow nature is 
© the height of good-breeding.” One 
of my ſervants preſently opened the door 
of the chariot, when I could do no leſs 
than ſtep out to embrace them. But I 
mall take no notice of the endearing 
compliments that paſſed between us. 

elicia's cheeks were moiſtened with a 
tender teſtimony of her joy. I was com- 
pe led, by friendſhip, to leave my wo- 
man to ride alone, and to give them my 
company in their own coach, in which, 
in a kind of triumph, they carried me 
to the end of our journey. 

We ſoon arrived at the houſe, a large 
plain edifice, ſituated in the midſt of an 


earthly paradiſe, where I found an en- 
tertainment rather hoſpitable and friend- 


ly chan profuſe and magnificent, I 
was welcomed with the moſt obliging 
teſtimonies of joy; and as they con- 
cluded that I muſt be weary with my 
journey, I was early conducted to my 
apartment, the moſt ſumptuous of any 
in the whole building; and though there 


is nothing hkegrandeur in the furniture, 


there is a neatneſs and elegance that at 
firſt engaged my attention: every thing 
js, like the owner's mind, plain and beau- 
tiful. Such was the idea Felicia had 
given of me to her few ſelect friends, 
that, from the firſt moment, wherever I 
appeared I leemed to inſpire joy; their 
hearts were a8 open as their houſes to 


receive mez and all of them actually 


ſtrive who moſt ſhall contribute to make 
my reſidence in this delightful place as 


CHARLOTTE. 


agreeable as poſſible. But, aſter all, ou 


can't imagine, Madam, what a ru ck 


creature this Felicia is grown; why, ſhe 


is ſuch a walker, I can't keep pace wi; 
her half the length of a anal Feld, 1 
laugh at her activity, and mimick her 
country ſtride; while ſhe, with the 
great -humour, ridicules m 
mincing ſtep, and endeavours to put me 
out of conceit. with ſome little peculi. 
arities, which ſhe calls affectation. Mr. 
Manly has, indeed, every perfe&tion 
that my lovely friend has attributed to 
him: believe me, he has nothing of the 
ſwain but fimplicjty, and an artleſs 
heart; nothing of the courtier, but the un- 
affected eaſe and freedomof his behaviour: 
and ſuch an eſteem I have already enter. 
tained for him, that I had rather heat him 
talk than liſten to the compliments of the 
fineſt heau in Chriſtendom. Nay, more, 
I love him; love him as I ſhould m 
. — angel, were I permitted to ſee 
is perſon, and hear his heavenly ad- 
monitions. If it ſhould pleaſe the Di- 
rector of all events to ſuffer me to be 
ſafely delivered of a boy, where ſhall I 
find a tutor like him? I would not, for 
the world, deny him the happineſs of 
being brought up with his ſon. Should 
I live to ſee the image of my dear de- 
ceaſed lord growing up under his care, 
what-a ſweet addition would it give to 
my reveries ! With what pleaſing ſym- 


pathy ſhould Felicia and I behold the 


two prattling infants daddling before 
us through the garden or the fields; 
while we, with hearts filled to the brim 
with maternal love and ſocial fiiend- 
ſhip, walk ſlowly after, talking of te- 
fined delights, and raiſing our ſouls on 
the wings of heavenly affection and gra- 
titude! The little cherubim, when ly- 
ing on Felicia's lap, puts me in mind of 
the Venus and infant Cupid I have fo 
often admired in my uncle's cloſet. 1 
need not tell you that he is a lovely boy, 
when I make uſe of this compariſon; 2 
compariſon that would wrong him, if I 
did not add, that it only holds good 
while he ſleeps; for, when awake, his 
bright blue eyes deſtroy the reſemblance, 
he firſt viſit I paid was to Marilla, 
who. is the ſame engaging creature that 
Felicia has always deſcribed her: ſhe 
has a good deal of learning, a great deal 
of fine ſenſe, and a vaſt deal of that 
tender humanity, that unlimited good- 
neſs of heart, which, uncircumicr 


% 


by the ties of blood or the aro 
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of religion, graſps at the happineſs of 
every human creature. In this ſhe re- 
ſembles Lucius, to whom ſhe is nearer 


allied by a kindred foul than by all 


the ties of nature. He conſiders man 
3s man, and himſelf as a citizen of the 
world ; and they both regard the whole 
univerſe, however varied by the com- 
lexion of different. regions, however 
diſtinguiſhed by religions, cuſtoms, and 
manners, as having a reciprocal claim 
to benevolence, and the kindeſt acts of 
homanity. In this viſit to Mr. Manly's, 
| was entertajned with the ſame affec- 
tion as if I too had been married into 
the family: Marilla received me with 
open arms; and the good lady, her 


mamma, expreſſed almoſt as much ten- 


derneſs for me as for Felicia, or her 


own daughter; while my friend, ſmil- 


ing at their careſſes, ſeemed to ſet a higher 
x, on them than on thoſe beſtowed 
on herſelf. What a difference is there, 
Madam, between this frank behaviour, 
this unreſerved freedom of mind, and 
all the low. acts of diſguiſe, the empty 
formalities, the modes and forms of 
greatneſs! The openneſs of their coun- 
tenances made it impoſſible for me to be 
under the leaſt reſtraint, In an hour's 
ume I was as free and intimate with 
every one of them as Felicia herſelf; I 
told them I knew all their affairs, and 
enquired of Marilla, whether (he was 
yet inckued to admit the addreſſes of 
Felicia's couſin ? She reddened a little; 
but immediately rephe:!, that was it 
poſſible for her to be in love with a vi- 
cious man, let his perſon and beha- 
viour be ever ſo engaging, ſhe would 
never admit of his addreſſes; fince this 
would be to hazard both preſent and 
eternal happineſs: that, in this caſe, it 
would be her duty to do violence to 
her heart, and, by a glorious effort, 
endeavour to conquer ' herſelf; how 
then could ſhe ever think, of being ſo 
nearly united to a man whom, though 
1 would not deſpiſe, ſne could never 

ve | 

© But,” ſaid Mr. Manly with a ſmile, 
my daughter has another motive to re- 


* extraordinary frankneſs of her temper, 
© the has had the art, to conceal. A 


| ' 
young clergyman, nearly related to 


evens, is lately returned into 


* this part of the country, where he has 


„See Letter VIII, 


heard ſo. 


© obtained a ſmall livingz but, though 
© his circumſtances are but very indif. 
© ferent, he has every other qualifica- 
© tion that can recommend him to my 
N He was laſt week aceiden- 
tally in her company; and 1 am in- 
formed that ſhe bas made a conqueſt 
which ſhe cannot but approve. I had 
this information from Felicia's couſin, 
who makes a great merit of the diſco. 
very; and ſays, that though the cler- 
gyman deſpairs of ever obtaining ber, 
and has declared that he ſhall never 
have the preſumption to attempt it, 
et, in his opinion, I ought to watch 
er cloſe, leſt ſhe ſhould be prevail-d 
upon to throw herſelf away.* * 
During this ſpeech, Marilla had a 
conſtraint and aukwardneſs in her air, 
which ſhewed her at a loſs how to be. 
have; but ſhe was ſoon relieved by Fe- 
licia, who, after expreſſing ſome indig- 
nation againſt her couſin, aſked: if the 
gentleman was not educ:ted at Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Manly anſwered, that he 
On which ſhe told him, that 
ſhe had once the honour of his company 
with Mr. Stevens, Luvius, her aunt, 
and Amelia, in a viſit they paid at my 
Lord M****'s; that (he was greatly 
leaſed with his converſation, and be- 
ieved him to be a gentleman of uncom- 
mon merit. It was eaſy to (ce that 
Marilla did not hear this encomium with 
indifference, though ſhe had the preſence 
of mind inſtantly to change the ſubieR, 
Marilla, who had yet, as ſhe told us 
afterwards, no more than a high opi- 
nion of the merit of this reverend gen- 
tleman, an eſteem which rather en- 
creaſed than diſturbed the tranquillity of 
her mind, had ſoon a very favourable 
opportunity to ſee if it was worhily 
placed. She had no difficulties to en- 
counter with; her father, and every one 
of the family, were devoted to her hap- 
1 Mr. Manly, diſguſted wich the 
ollies of life, rejoiced at the proſpect of 
diſpoſing of his daughter to a perſon of 
intrinſick worth; he only wanted to 
know if his information was well 


- 


founded, and this he eaſily accompliſh- 
* fulehim. which, notwithſtanding the 


ed. He invited Mr. Stevens and the 
clexgyman to dine with him; and blot. 
ting out the name of the young eſquice, 
ſhewed them the letter as a mean attempt 
to injure them in his eſteem. The modeſt 
clergyman, ſtruck with confuſion, trein- 


Y 2 | bled 
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bled, and canfeſſed the truth; at the 
ſame time affuring him, with many pro- 
teſtations, that though it was true he 
loved Marilla, he never had the pre- 
ſumption to aſpire to the leaſt hope; and 
that, whatever had been the conſe- 


quence, he had reſolved never to men- 


tion it to her. But Mr. Manly inter- 
rupted him, by letting him know that 
he was not difpleaſed; that he had a ver 


great eſteem for him; and though his 


daughter's fortune would be now: ve 


conſiderable, the diſproportion could not 


be great, fince he did not doubt, ff vir- 
tue, piety, and good ſenſe, would do, 


but that in time he would wear the mi- 


tre; and that, if he could gain his daugh- 


| ter's affection, he would be no obftacle 


to their union. 

You mult not expect, Madam, that 
I ſhould here deſcribe his rapture, or 
tell the wiſe and filly things he faid and 


did, He was in a moment raiſed from 
deſpair almoſt to the poſſeſſion *of his 


higheſt wiſhes: if, then, he did not be- 
have at this inftant like a madman; or a 


fool, I ſhould have no opinion either of 


his love or his wiſdom. However, he 
was introduced to Marilla, who received 
him with the deference due to his merit: 
he ſaw herevery day; and ſhe every da 


becoming more ſenſible of his value, in 
about fix weeks time they were mar- 
. | n 


5 


The young ſquire, though he had no 


reat reaſon to hope, could not bear to 


ole the poſſibility of obtaining her, much 
leſs to fee her in the poſſeſſion of another; 
and, therefore, as if his reformation had 


been only a pretence, thre it aſide, as 
being now of no ſervice to him. He 


curſed her and himſelf; ſtormed like a 


madman; ſwore to abandon himſelf to 
every vice; went out, and got ſo drunk, 


that he was obliged to be carried home; 


and the next day was ſeized with a fever, 


from which he recovered' «ith diffi- 
culty. Phe idea of the immediate ap- 
proach of death filled his mind with 
horrors not to be expreſſed, Dreadful, 
indeed, were the conflias of his deſpair; 


bur theſe were at laſt removed by prayer 
and penitenrial tears; and, indeed, his 
ſickneſs ſeems to have produced A real 


rf mation. He is but juſt recovered, 
and may now live, and yet he no dif- 
grace to his family; he may have a juſt 


c. aim to the complacency of his friengs a 
| pet YR TIS YN 
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and ng ariſe as high as his capacity 


will ſiffer im, to the degree of an bo. 
neſt huband, perhaps a plodding coun. 
try ſquire, and a well-meaning juſticg 
of the quorum. 7 | 

My whole attention is to contribute 
by an eaſy chearfulneſs and good-hy! 
mou, to the ſatis faction of a narrow 
circle of friends, and to furniſh freſh 
matter for their amuſement, It is their | 
taſk to improve, mine only to divert, 
Marilla, who has net yet retired to her 
new habitation, graces our little ſociety 
more frequently than before her mar. 
riage; and with her comes the agree. 
able youth who has the honour of her 
neareſt 'friendſhip. I want words to 
expreſy the height of their felicity: he, 
as well as Lucius and Felicia, is con- 
fidered by Mr. and Mrs. Manly as 
the pride of their little family, as their 
happrieſs and glory. I hardly ever 
knew a man of finer ſenſe or more ge. 
nervous ſentiments ; I could not have 
imagined. that a perſon could be found 
ſo nearly reſembling Lucius. 

It'is now, Madam, that I begin to 
live, to know myſelf, and to know the 
human mind, which in this place aps 
pears ſtripped of every diſguiſe. True 
felicity dwells here; Here is peace and 
joy. I taſte the delight of the mot 
ſprightly and improving converſation; I 
read, I give a full ſcope to my reflec- 
tions; and theſe employments alternate- 
ly fill up my time. I ſometimes venture 
to walk out alone, and, wrapt in ſober 
contemplation, trace the hidden recefles 
of my on heart. 

Would you believe it? I am grown 2 
very enthuſiaſt. I fall in raptures at the 
e face of nature. And were you 
to''ſre' me, when I walk in the garden, 
or in the adjacent fields; or when, to 
enlarge the landſcape, I view from the 
tarret the wide proſpect ſtretching in 2 
lang level Ml it mingles with the 
clouds; were you, in theſe moments, 
to hear my rhapſodies, and be a witneſs 
of my extravagances; even you, with 
all your partiality for me, would be 
tempted to think me mad. But, per- 
haps, you ate not far from thinking me 
ſo at preſent: however, it is belt to 
conclude while I have room to aſſure 
f yous that T have the honour to be your. 
ladyſhip's molt ſincere friend, 
| 8 CHARLOTTE» 
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T has been too much a cuſtom among the modern writers of ro- 

mance, to expoſe perſons inſtead of vices or follies; and to draw 
from real life the characters of a work, the very plan and intent of 
which beſpeaks it fiftion. Where the Author has been honeſt eno 


ugh 
to avoid this; or where, from a more juſt idea of the nature of 4 


thing he ſets about, he has been under no temptation to fall into a pro- 
cedure that has no real connection with it; the world has too often 
executed the ill- natured office for him, and has conſtrued that into 
perſonal abuſe which he intended as general admonition. In this caſe, 
the crime is theirs who apply, not his who has happened to write what 
was capable of application; as, indeed, every general cenſure muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be more or leſs ſo, if founded on foibles that really exiſt. 
Under theſe diſadvantages, an Author who publiſhes a piece of 
this kind can do no more than enter his caveat againſt ſuch treat- 
ment of his works. It is with great ſeriouſneſs that the writer of theſe 
Adventures declares, that there is in theworld no ſuch perſon as the 
hero of them, or as any other character deſcribed in them, the perſons 
are all, ſo far at leaſt, Tom Jones's and Clarifſa's. Reſemblances there 
are, which-may, perhaps, in ſome parts of them, in ſome degree fit 
certain particular perſons; but they are intended as characters of va- 
rious vices, follies, &c- and not as deſcriptions of particular perſons. 
In this light only the Author gives them to the world; declaring 
that he means no particular perſon by any of them, nor knows a 
perſon to whom any one of them can with juſtice be appropriated. 
After this, if any - body chuſes to apply them, or to charge all the 
foibles deſcribed under any of them on any private perſon who ma 
happen to be poſſeſſed of ſome one of them, the cenſure ought to fall 


where the fault lies, that is, on him who forces the words into a ſenſe 


the Author never intended to expreſs by them. 
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MR. GEORGE EDWARDS, 
A CREOLE. 


' BOOK THE FIRST. 


CONTAINING ABOUT AS MUCH BUSINESS AS THE FIRST ACT OF A 
| COMEDY, | 


CHAP. I. 


THE HISTORY OF A PERSON WHO 
WILL BE OF USE TO us HERE- 


AFTER, 
W f 
ſcure door - way, long ſince 
diveſted af the apparatus 
with which it once was capable of be- 
45 ſhut; and at preſent ſerving only to 
cover a dark paſſage, the nightly ſcene 
of many a tender courtſhip. At the ex- 
tremity of this duſky entrance * 
behind the barrier of a ſpiked hatch, the 
triple-bolted gate of the very eminent and 
amiable Mr, Jeremy Edwards. 

The apartment was originally deſtin- 
ed to the ſervice of one of the lower do- 
meſticks of the archbiſhop of Canter- 
It belonged to a ſett of rooms of 


HOEVER has had oc- 
caſion to viſit the lower 
part of Scotland Yard, 
muſt have obſerved an ob- 


old allotted for the reception of that pre- 

late and his retinue, if at any time the , 

bulineſs of the 51 Council ſhould de- 
t 


tun him later at St. James's than the 


proper hours for his croſſing the water. 


The tranquillity of our 'country has 
now rendered late councils unneceſlary ; 
and the a nts, in leſs happy times 


appointed to ſuch uſes, have been along 


while alienated from their original pro- 
prietor. The humble part of them, 


which is to be the ſcene of much buſi- 
neſs in the ſucceeding hiſtory, had been 


ſome years before given, by a perſon of 
faſhion, to a Bſcarded 3 
unmannerly demand for wages my Lord 
had not been in à humour to compl 

with juſt at that time; and from this 
perſon, who had ventured to borrow on 
that fund, aud the additional joint ſecu- 
rity of a neighbouring tradeſinan, about 
a twentieth part of the ſum of our Mr. 
Edwards, the apartment, after the diſ- 
miſſing the friend to the Marſhalſea, 


and r See agreement of the re- 


ſum by weekly portions 


ment of t 
6b be and fix 
cipal, devolved, by way of ſecurity, te 
the creditor. ; | 

Mr. Edwards, who was a man of 
great prudence and oexconomy, found 
many reaſons for being pleaſed-with his 
new Ibn ba. He grew ſo fond of it, 
indeed, after a * weeks, that he * 

| e 


\ 


; 


pence each from the prin» 


6 


3 
* 


aſſignment of it in form, together with 
another of a due proportion of the debt, 
from the noble donor, to acquit the 

rincipal in the obligation; and, at the 
Fime time, to releaſe alſo his friend from 
the prifon, on condition of his entering 
into the weekly engagement in the other's 
place, and. bringing ſome reſponſible 
perſon to promile that he ſhould keep up 
to his payments more regularly than the 
other har done. 

That his habitation was ſituated with- 
in the verge of the court, a place pri- 
vileged from the danger of arreſts, could 
be, indeed, a circumſtance of no con- 
ſequence to Mr. Edwards; who, con- 
ſcious that the advantage of buying with 
ready money was more than adequate to 
the highet intereſt, never made any 
debts : but he did not loſe the conſidera - 
tion of it's being in a neighbourhood 
where almoſt every body wanted money 
ſo heartily as to be glad of it on any 
terms. Additionally to this, it's con- 
ſiſting only of one room rendered it leſs 
expenſive in point of furniture; and the 
difficulty of finding the way to it gave 
him ſufficient ground tor hopes that his 
common acquaintance, if he had not yet 
been able entirely to get rid of ſuch peo- 


ple, would not think it worth while to., 
ſearch him out there; and that only 


thoſe, by whom he was to 


% 


an inch in length, 


ſomethin 
would give him the trouble of pam 


his door for their admittance, 
As the gentle reader is ſeldom con- 


tent with an account of the life and 


actions of a great man, unleſs he is alſo 
informed of certain other ld eſſential 
circumſtances in pes to kim, we ſhall 
comply ſo far with the cuſom eſtabliſhed 
from time immemorial, by authors of 
the claſs to which we flatter ourſelves 
this egregious work Will declare we have 
the honour to belong, as to inform the 
world that Mr. Jeremy Edwards, the 
Tubje& of our preſent relation, was a 
man of five feet, nine inches, and three 
quarters high; his age about ſixty- ſeven; 
his perſon meagre; his countenance ſal - 
low, and deeply wrinkled ; his eyes far 


ſunk in theif ſockets, but carrying the 


conſtant marks of an uncommon ſcrutiny 
and diſcernment in them; and his beard 
a ſable, filyered : it's colour, indeed, 
was uſually more diſtinguichable on a 
Saturday than at other times, as on that 
day it was ordinarily about one third of 


Cage; and 
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the generoſity, in conſideration of an 


His habit was always mourning; that 
kind of dreſs, befide it's peculiar gra- 
vity, having the advantages of bein 
bought cheapeſt at ſecond-hand, — 
mais the leaſt expenſive parapher. 
nalia in ſword, buckles, and the other 
common ap His wig was 2 
tye, which, beſide the advantage it en- 
joyed, in common with the coat, of gra- 
vity, and an appearance of importance 
without expence; by drawing the two 
tyes together in a knot under his chin 
at bed-time, very comfortably ſerved in 
the place, and ſaved the expence of 
night-caps. 

His meals were temperate, and were 
indeed one leſs in number than moſt peo. 
ple's; the phyſicians having perſuaded 

im, as he had liſtened to their diſ- 
courſe at the coffee-houſe, that ſuppers 
were unwholeſome, His hours were 
early, for he had long taught himſelf to 
cheat life of all that time which could 
not be enjoyed without the expence of 
fire and candle. His mornings were 
employed in tvoking over his accounts, 
and at his devotions; the Park took u 
his noon; and, from the time of his 
dinner to that of his retiring to his re- 
poſe, he might be always found at Will's 
Coffee-houſe, where he got law from 
the loquacious Mr. Tongue as cheap 
as he did phy fick from the debates of 
the very emiftignt Dr. Greek and Dr. 

"hats, after picking up the 
news of the dayin the ſame manner, 
without joining in any converſation, he 
2 the reſt of the tedious period 
in reading, one after another, all the daily 
and the weekly papers. 

The coffee at theſe houſes aiways gave 
him the head-ache; the tea, he obſerved, 
made him low-ſpirited; and, as for eho- 
colate, he could never ſleep after it: in 
conſequence of this, he never drank any 
thing in this time but two glaſſes of 
water, which the waiters brought to him, 
without being called upon, at ſtated pe- 


riods; and he paid quarterly at the bar, 


at the rate of three-pence halfpenny per 
week, , for houſe- room. | 
The companion of this gentleman's 
retirement was a female of the name of 
Ruth, who had been taught to think ſhe 
had great reaſon to applaud his tender- 
nels for her, though the had no know- 
ledge of what aS her real connection 
with him. 
Mrs. Ruth, who, at the period at which 
our hiſtory commences, was abvut 5 
| - 


W 
1 


" * 
. 


oo. Sin alone rd 
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and twenty, had been bred up under her 


maſter's eye from an infant, His ac- 

uaintance with her had commenced 

me time before her birth. Her mo- 
ther, who unfortunately was never mar- 
ried, with how much juſtice we ſhall not 
pretend to ſay, had ſworn the fruit of her 
unlawful amuſements to him: and he 
had taken the child very early under his 
immediate protection, from a conſider- 
ation that it was eaſy to maintain her at 
home, at a ſmaller expence than he muſt 
be at abroad for herz and that ſhe might 
very ſoon be oyed ſo as to make 
her rather a profit than an expence to 
hi 


m. ' 
Upon this plan the little Ruth was 
very early inſtructed in the making cab- 


bage-nets and purſes : from thence ſhe 
went through the whole round of em- 


oyments ſince idly pretended to have 
invented for the child en of the 
Foundling Hoſpital; and was of fo to- 
wardly and induſtrious a diſpoſition, 
that, by the age of ſeven years, ſhe more 
than paid for her food and raimeut. 
From that time ſhe became ſervice able 
to her guardian alſo in a farther capa- 
city. had been, till then, accuſtom- 
ed to pay one of the nymphs. of the yard 
at the rate of five-pence weekly, for em - 
ploying an hour every morning in the 
cleaning his apartment. The little 
Ruth now became able, at her leiſure 
hours, to take off that expencez and, in 


| fine, the old gentleman, whoſe tempe- 


rate life had preſerved to his late period 
that vigour which the modern polite 
world uſually deplore the loſs of at 
three - and · thirty, a few years after found 
means to place the gentle Ruth in the 
ſtead of the evening damſels of the Park, 
and to ſave himſelf the only three halt- 

aces he had for many years been capa- 


of accuſing as extravagant and un- 
neceſſary. . 9 


CHAP. II. 


THOUGH WITHOUT THE TERMS, 
OF HERALDRY, 


AR7RITERS in the Epick, whe- 


ther in poetry or proſe, have 
nerally taken care to * — the 2 
whom they ſele& for their hero from 
hens noble lineage. In antient days, 
Gods were more numerous, as 
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* 


as he was indeed a deſcendant of a fa · 


well as more fanyliar, with the 

le of this world, than — 2 grem 

rought to believe they ure at this time, 
an author hardly thought a man qua- 
liſied to cut two or three people's throats, 
unleſs he had a deity, male or female, 
for his 2 or, at the fartheſt, for 
his anceſtor, In after times, when the 
inhabitants of the upper regions made 
fewer viſits among us, kings and em- 
perors were ſtill in being; and the au- 
thor, if he could not find the way to 
deduce the principal in his tory legiti- 
mately from one or other of theſe peo - 
oy ſeldom or never failed of payi 

is mother's chaſtity the — ; 
introducing ſomebody of this fort to the 
inmoſt receſſes of it, juſt three quarters 
of a year before his birth. 

There is great difference, however, 
between romance and hiſtory. The for- 
mer, as it ſets out in utter defiance of 
truth, and commonly of reaſon too, 
may make it's own way to the magnifi« 
cent; the latter, as it is nothing, i not 
founded on facts, is tied doww'to m 
nari ower limits. * 

All this we have judged neceſſary to 
prefix to our introducing the hero of this 
our hiſtory to the reader's acquaintance; 
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mily, of which the gentleman, a ſketch 

of whoſe character has furniſhed out the 
preceding chapter, was not the leaſt ho · 

nourable branch. ; 

The love of money, and the care 
improve it, ſeem to have been heredi- 
tary virtues in the Mr. Jeremy Edwards 
already celebrated. His father, a per- 
ſon ever attached to it in the cloſeſt man- 
ner, had, in the courſe of his applica» 
tion, often fallen upon particular me- 
thods, which -over- ſcrupulous 
might have called exceprionable z and 
having, on one unlucky occaſion, car- 
ried theſe a little too far, he ſubjected 
himſelf to a cataſtrophe which threatened 
to put a period to every hope of his ſuc- 
ceeding in it again. | 

Mr. Thomas Edwards, for ſuch was 
this gentleman's name, had been ori | 
nally a foot-boy to an humble merchant - 
in one of the dirty Greets behind St. 
Paul's. This gentleman had received 
him ſo young'trom the country, that he 
either had very little idea of his parents 
or W bad the prudence to con- 
ceal who they were, by-pretending (o. 
The reader's curioſity, therefore, as to 


the origin of wk of the Edwards s, 
— ju 


8 
though a very juſt and laudable one, 
mult neceſſarily remain unſatisfied from 


this our hiſtory. h 
The fortunes of Mr. Thomas's maſ- 
ter had been continually improving 
while he lived in his ſervice, and his 
own had improved with them. From 
foot · boy he became at length butler; 
and, in this capacity, ſerved till the age 
of thirty-ſix,” at which period his maſter 
died, aftcr having for ſome years ſpent 
a great part of his time at his villa near 
Highgate, and left the management of 
his affairs in town to his old and faith- 
ful ſervant. Mr. Thomas had ſo well 
roſiteck of his confide..ce during the 
atter part of his ſervice, that he now 
found himſelf worth three hundred 
pounds, beſide a conſiderable legacy be- 
queathed him. for his faithful ſervices. 
With this flock, amounting in the 
whole to five hundred and fifty pounds, 
he ſet up as a reputable trader. He had 
ſo well inſormed himſelf of all the com- 
mon methods of gain during the period 
of his ſerving the maker of his fortune, 
that in a few years he raiſed his capital 
to five times it's original value, and was 
in a way to have made a very fair for- 
tune, when having been unhappily diſ- 
covered in promoting the ſtripping the 
houſe of a perſon of ſome conlequence 
while the family were in the country, 
and huying the 3 at a fifth part 
of it's value, the cataſtrophe already 
hinted at very ſuddenly thifted the ſcene 
to one of his Majeſty's plantations, 
Previouſly to this unfortunate event, 
Mr. Edwards had been ſome years mar- 
ried ;. but as this allianee had not at all 
tended to the aggrandizing his fortune, 
or ennobling his progeny, we have not 
judged it neceſſary to take -any more 
notice of it before, than the huſband 
Himſelf did 'afterwards. He had found 
means of per, this lady off with the 
greateſt part of his fortune, ſome! days 
before his trial, with inſtruEtiops to fol- 
low him with it after his tranſportation, 
as he was well informed this muſt be the 
ſentence; but, by ſome malevolent fate 
or other, he had the ill luck to find him - 
ſelf diſappointed in this particular, and 
arrived in the colony he was deſtined to 
alone, and a beggar. After having 
© ſerved as long an apprenticeſhip in this 
new world to one miſtreſs, as Jacob did 


for both his, he at length married her; 


and, finding means to get rid of her in 


0 
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a year or two afterwards, he ſat down, 
in the ſeventeenth year of his exile, maſ- 
ter of a much better fortune than thathe 
had left behind him. EET 

The lady by whoſe death Mr. Ed- 
wards became poſſeſſed of this new eſta- 
bliſhment, had borne him a ſon during 
the laſt year of his ſervitude, an event 
which perhaps had ndt a little facilitated 
his more honourable engagements. From 
this ſon, who — married the 
only daughter of a neighbouring plant. 
er, and 7 that means joined two v 
conſiderable eſtates which lay contig. 
ous, deſcended Mr. George Edwards, 
the hero of our future ſtory. 

Mrs. Edwards, whom we have be. 
fore mentioned as left in England, with 
injunctions of following her huſband to 
his new place of reſidence, finding her- 
ſelf poſſeſſed of fo conſiderable a fortune 
as two thouſand pounds, had taken the 
advice of her friends, and reſolved not 
to croſs the ſalt ſeas after a huſband who 
was little better than a rogue neither: 
ſhe immediately threw herſelf into buſi- 
neſs, in a trade that has no other requi- 
ſite but caſh; namely, that of a pawn- 

broker; and though the did not think it 
ſafe to marry, as ſhe could not be aſſur- 
ed of her former hvſband's not return- 
ing, ſhe very prudently took a ſpruce 
journeyman into her family, who tran- 
ſacted the buſineſs of her ſhop, and by 
whom ſhe had a fon, the Jeremy Ed- 
wards of our preceding chapter for, 
having no legal title to his father's name, 
he was always called by that of his 
mother, 

The improvement of money was a 
virtue derived therefore to Mr. Jeremy 
from his anceſtors on every fide: he no 

" ſooner was able to write, than he became 
of uſe in the ſhop; and by the age of 
fifteen was ſuch a proficient in the buſ- 
neſs, that he was judged able to ma 
it entirely, under the direction of his 
mother; and, as that lady had now no 
farther ſervice for ber journeyman, the 

r fellow was turned out of doors to 

rve, as the drones are from the hive 

by the reft of the bees, after they haye 

laid the foundation for a ſucceeding ge- 
neration; the only end for which the 

males of more ſpecies than the inſect kind 


ſuppoſe thoſe of the other ſex to have 
been formed. 


The mother of Mr. Jeremy lived to 
ſee him in his forty- eighth hr” Fry 
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which period ſhe bid good - bye to this 


troubleſome life, full of years and ſatiſ- 
faction, leaving her ſon in jon of 
the whole fortunez which when he had 
ſold off the pledges, aud got all together, 
he fonnd amount to more than eight 
thouſand pounds. Wirth this ſtock he 
quitted the buſineſs he had been bred to, 
and retired to the cell in which the reader 
found him at the ſetting out of this 
hiſtory. He there found the way to 
make a profitable uſe of it, by Rong 
money to people who, having no rea 


ſecurity to leave for it, were obliged to . 


be content with worſe conditions as to 
intereſt, than thoſe which the injudicious 
and cenſorious world call exorbitant, in 
the trade of the pawnbroker. ' 

If chou ſhouldſ imagine, gentle read - 
er, that we have been ſomewhat per- 
plexed and intricate in the conduct of 
this chapter, we are to remind thee that, 
while deducing genealogies, it becames 
us to write like genealogiſts: and we give 
thee this notice in time, to prevent 
ſurprize or cenſure, that thou ſhalt find, 
through the courſe of this our work, we 
will be dull, be obſcure, be imperti- 
nent, be any thing in the world, rather 
than be out of character. 


CHAP. III. 


WHICH ir THE GENTLE READER 
CKMUSES TO CALL THE FIRST OF 
THIS HISTORY, HE HAS OUR FREE 
LEAVE. 


R. George Edwards, the ſon of 
4 Captain Nicholas Edwards, the 
deſcendant of the great Thomas Ed- 
wards, Eſq; and allied by marriage 
to the family of Major James Williams, 
deſcendant of the honourable Colonel 
Williams, (for every man in theſe iſlands 
is as naturally a colonel as every Ger- 
man is a baron) was a fine tall boy, for 
a Creole very handſome, the immediate 


heir to an immenſe fortune; and was by 


body allowed to be a gentleman 
* of the beſt and antienteſt families 


| in the iſland. 


He was, at the period at which our 
hiſtory. commences, barely nineteen : he 
had been bred at home with an indul - 
gent mother, among a family of {laves, 
under the command of a father who had 
yery little leſs pride, and much more 


x 
4 


tyranny, than Alexander the Great; 
and he was accordingly as proud as 


peeviſh, and as inſolent as indulgence - 


and bad example could render him. He 
had, however, many amiable qualities at 
bottom: he was generous to profuſion 3 
ſo compaſſionate, that his but coming 
in the way of the puniſhment of a negro, 
was a certain reprieve” to the wretchg 
and fo naturally open and ingenuous in 


his difpoſition, that no conſideration was 


ever able to make him deny, or even but 
diſguiſe his thoughts. 

t has been an obſervation of the moral 
writers who have not been for allowing 
roo much merit to human nature, that 
many of our virtues are the produce of 
our pride. Certain it is, that this open - 
neſs of temper in our hero was grounded 
on his holding himſelf too high for diſ- 
ingenuity, and knowing his own rank 
too well to ſuppoſe there was any bod 
he need condeſcend to conceal his 
thoughts from; but we are not able to 


diſcover that his ingenuity was leſs 2 


virtue for this, or even that this pride 
was criminal. If every man would 
remember on all occafions his own rank 


or, if he have none in civil life, the very 


dignity of his nature; it would prevent 
his deſcending to a thoufand things that 
himſelf has occaſion to be aſhamed of, 
and his friends and acquaintance to be 
ſorry for. | | 
Among other it's good diſpoſition 
the heart of Maſter George hes — 


open to love: he was in a country where 


there were very few objects for ſuch a 
paſſion, and where, unfortunately, there 
was one ſo much fuperior to the reſt in 
Foe and er een ſo vaſt- 
y inferior to himſelf in point af for- 
tune, that ſhe at once rendered it im- 


poſſible for a perſon of his turn either 


to think of any body elſe or of herſelf 
The young gentleman had truggled 
againſt a tenderneſs for this lady from 
a very early period of his life; but his 


- pride; added to his father's frequent ang 


earneſt admonitions againſt ir, had at 
length got the better of every thought 
that would have hurt his intereſt; 
when falling in one day at her father's 
plantation, on a familiar viſit, he found 
the young lady in tears; the unlicked 
ſon of a neighbour planter ſoliciting 
her in very coarſe, and hardly civil terms; 
and the father ſeconding his ſuit with 


the common threats and. promiſes on 


thele 


10 


theſe occaſions of immediate beggary if 
he refuſed, and of his utmoſt penny if 
ſhe would comply. 

The common benevolence of our 
hero's temper would have led him to 
plead in the lady's favour on ſuch an 
occaſon, had he wanted another motive; 
but his own honour ſeemed, according 
to his high. ſenſe of it, to be in ſome de- 


alſo concerned in the caſe. Though - 


be had never opened his lips to the Tady 
on a love-{tory, he could not but look on 


this youngſtet as a ſort of rival; and very 


juſtly condemning him as unworthy the 
woman he dared to ſolicit in ſuch a man- 
ner, he told him, ſome what roughly, 
theſe were nat the methods to gain a 
heart that was of any value, and chat no 
hand was worth accepting without one. 


I applaud the lady's refuſal of you, 


contmued he; and ſhould do fo though 
© you. had my fortune. And, Mr. 
E Wentworth, ſays he, addreſſing him - 
ſelf to the father, let me prevail with 
you to pardon Miſs July, and diſmiſs 
e her lover. You know nothing of her 
* worth, Sir, if you imagine ſhe can't 
command a better mat 
© any time. Nay,” concluded he, with 
ſome ecarneſtneſs, © I'll tax my own eſtate 
© with the price of all that follows, if 
* you find reaſon to 
© advice.” 

The father conſented, and the lover 
had his final diſmiſſion ; while the young 
lady, who paid no more attention to that 
circumſtance than to the compliments 


her father was making Maſter Edwards, 


threw herſelf at his feet; and ſeizing his 
hand with a rapturous cagerneſs, waſhed 
it with a profuſion of thoſe tears which 
ke had intended not to provoke, but to 
dry up. It was ſome minutes before ſhe 

ſpoke: at length O Sir!” ſays ſhe, 
vherefore am I to be more undone by 
+ you than I could have been even by 
6 Lim; Why this additional claim to 
© that eſteem, that adoration, you had 
from me before? I would not tell you, 
that to have lived with him were leſs 
* than to deſpair of you: I would not 
* tell this, but that I know to be 
« what I am, and to deſpair of you, is 
but one thing. 


ments: at length, recovering her voice, 
_ _ and fill eagerly preſſing his hand 
Pardon, ſays the, ſweeteſt, greateſt, 


— 


* 


than this at 


repent taking my 


Here à freſh torrent 
of diſtreſs interrupted her for ſome mo- 
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« perfeReſt of God's images ! pardon 

* frankneſs my ſoul has learned = 
yours I cannot diflemble with the 
man wude, I fee, eſteems me, thou 

© he dares not love me: and, with 

* ſame truth with which 1 own this d 
© you, I tell you, concluded ſhe, 1 
* would not liſten to a paſſion that, while 
it made me bleſſed, would make yog 
« miſerable.* -- i» SA. 
Our hero had ſtood, during this inte. 
ng period, motionleſs as a ſtatue, 
with his eyes fixed upon the ground: 
the lady till retained her poſture, but ber 
head now ſunk, through mere fatigue of 
foul, vpon his hand; and the father 
ſtood at a little diſtance ſtaring, and, 
with open mouth and vacant counte- 
nance, ſeeming at once to ſwallow the 
whole diſcourſe, and digeſt uo ſy}able of 
it, He was by much the moſt at eaſe of 
the three ; therefore it was natural 
enough that he ſhould break the ſilente. 
* I don't know what ſhe means by all 
© this outlandiſh talk, not I," ſays he x 
* *tizs what ſhe reads, I ſuppoſe, out of 
© the play- books your people a lent her. 
* But you might, take her off of her 
* knees, howſomdeyer, one wou'd think, 
« e uire, thof you be ſo much above 

. 0 


Certain jt is, that neither had the lady 
recollected her own ſituation, nor he that 
ſhe continued in it, till this admonition. 
He raiſed her with great tenderneſs; and, 
throwing his arms about her, imprinted 
on her cold lips a kiſs that gaye them life 
and warmth again : he looked earneftly 
on her; and, after x pauſe of ſore mo- 
ments, uttered with great agitation of 
mind——* Would there were any thi 
proper for me to ſay to you!" 
burſt from her without ceremony, 

The father ſtared after him for ſome 
time; and then, turning about, told bis 
daughter peeviſhly—* A mote a. ſaid 
good by t'ye, dog, howſomdever, & 
body would think, Zy]! whatan 
he be ſo rich, you and I are Chriſtians, _ 
* (ure, as well as he, an't we?” The 


girl was ſilent; ſhe knew there were 


circumſtances under which it were poor 
to deſcend to forms : ſhe retired to re- 
pole a moment in her ; as the 
reader may alſo do, if * after 
ſo buſy a ſcene, beſgze we lead him into 


a new chapter, 
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ADVENTURES OF A CREOLE. 


CHAP. IV. 


THE BUSINESS OF WHICH THE 
READER WANTS EITHER TIERE 
TRATION, OR A GOOD OPINION 
OF US, IF HE CANNOT GUESS 
WITHOUT OUR ASSISTANCE, 


HOUGH our hero was ſenſible 

there was nothing for him ſay 
to the lady, who had ſo frankly diſcloſed 
her heart to him, he knew full well that 
there was a perſon to whom he had 
much to declare on the ſubject. He im- 
mediately returned home; and, telling 


his father he hadſomething of import- 


ance to ſay, retired with him to his 
cloſet. | 

© I have been, Sir,“ ſays he, at our 
© neighbour Wentworth's,” © The fa- 
ther's colour changed at the name. I 
© have prevented, continues he, that 
« brute of a parent from ſacrificing his 
daughter to the arms of Will Stanley.” 
And what buſineſs— the father was 
beginning to exclaim with great earneſt- 
neſs and vociferation. * Sir, ſays the 
ſon, * with great ſedateneſs, I be 


« tor to hear me; if you refuſe it, I. 
s 


ave done.” The father, with ſome 
difficulty, bridled both his paſſion and 
his voice; and the youth proceeded— 
© There is not a thought in my heart 
* that I would condeſcend to diſguiſe 
© even to you: I do not love the girl 
© I have already been at the pains 
© conquering the firſt attacks of that 
© paſhon. As I do not love her, I am 
an unprejudiced judge in my own 
© cauſe ; and I confeſs to you, Sir, that 
] am ſo much convinced of the ſupe- 


© riority of the qualifications ſhe pof- 
6 fefſes fo the advantages of fortune, that, 
© if I can prevail with you to think in 
* the ſame manner, I will marry 
* without your approbation, I will never 
do either that, or any thing of couſe- 
© quence." 


© Thee art mad and bewitched, lad, 


for certain l exclaims the father; * they 
© have put love-powder in thy punch, or 
* ſome d— d trick o'that faſhions ! 


Marry a draggle-tail'd wench, wich- 


* out a half penny! Why, thee mayſt 
* marry a dutcheſs, boy ! Thee muſt 


* to England, child, to Took after a wife 


* for thee; there's no body upon the 
0 i0-"4 worthy to untie thy travat. 


© for 
© thoſe thoughts; and reflection, as it 


her: 


11 
* Why, child, thee doſt nt know thyſelf* 
Call thee proud, quotha !* | 


To an infinite deal more matter of this 
kind, which made it's way from the good 


man in an uninterruptible torrent, the. 
youth very coolly anſwered—* I aſked. 


your approbation only, Sir; I know 
you are the beſt judge - 
ought to give it; a 


. 
8 
* 


whether you 
; I am conteut- 
with your refuſal : you ſhall hear no- 


more of this; nor will I think any 


© more of it,” ; 

The father ſhook him by the hand, 
told him he was an honeſt, good lad, and 
he wiſhed he had ten times as much for 
his ſake; and after bidding him, what- 
ever he did, never demean himſelf in 


marriage, walked whiſtling away to his 
-houſe. The youth took three or 


ſugar 
four haſty turns about the room, then 


fat down to the efcritore, and wrote to 


the lady in the following terms. 


© MADAM; | * 
c I Left you abruptly an hour ago, be- 


© you what I knew another muſt deter- 
© mine for me. I have aſked my fa- 


© ther's permiſſion to offer myſelf to vou 
it; and I 


© as a lover; he has refuſ 
© ſhall never diſobey him. I will not 
c give you pain by picturing to you what 
c 


* cauſe I had no right to propoſe to 


feel on this occaſion; it is -more 


© fion K 


© friendly to tell you, that love is a — 
* may conquer. It is long 
* finceIh 


ad got the entire maſtery over. 


© a tenderneſs I much earlier conceived 


you: this accident only revived 


© cannot warrant, will again ſubdue, 


© them, - | 
© If this has been poſſible, in 


© to a paſſion that had you for it's ob- 
« je, doubt not but it will be eaſy to 


© make any other fall to it. I am, 


Madam, your very obedient, humble 


©. ſervant, TEELL 
| SORG EDWAR Os.“ 
The lady had net imagined there 


would be ſuch an application in her fa- 
vour. She never felt the loſs of ber lover 


ſo ſeverely as now that ſhe knew how 


much he was ſo. She read his letter over 
and over : ſhe ſaw the coldneſs of the 
ſtile was affected; but ſhe honoured him 


for the affectation. O generous youth * 


ſays ſhe, * thou knoweſt, indeed, the 


+ ſpirit 


/ 


* ſpirit of this paſſion; thou diſdaineſt 
to employ a power thou haſt to make 
© me wretched! But know, I muſt be 


© more miſerable for that thou diſdaineſt 


© to with me fo. In this only thou art 
© deceived, that thou ſuppoſeſt love may 
© be conquered. I know it not but for 
© thee; but, whilſt thou art it's object, 
© coldneſs were as impoſſible as incon- 
* ſtancy!” 


After ſhme more foliloquies of this. 


kind, ſhe threw herſelf upon the bed, re- 
fuſed comfort of all kinds, even food, 


and pined in two days into a very dan- 


gerous diſorder, 

The phyſician of the place (a man who 
had been an apothecary in London, till 
his idleneſs and . added to his 
Ignorance, had ruined him there; and 
who, now in a new world, and with a 
new character, diſpatched more to the 
ſhades than any ten of his former trade 
in England) did not find himſelf able 
to diſcover, by the ſymptoms, what the 


diſeaſe of the patient was; but every, 


body about her joining in aſſuring him 
it was owing to love, he acquieſced in it. 
He very gravely told the father, that 
Galenical medicines would be of no 
efficacy in this caſe ; for that Hippocrates, 
the father of phyſick, had left it among 
his writings, that 


© Amor nullis eft medicabilis berbis 3 


only ones that could be proper, as being 
principally drawn from the mineral king- 
dom 


The father could not but ſubmit to 


the opinion of a man ſo well acquainted 
with Hippocrates z and the daughter, 
though ſhe ſaw ſhe was doomed a ſacrifice 


to the ignorance of her doctor, was in- 


different enough about life to acquire the 
character of a ſweet · tempered, tractable 


irl, that took her medicines as regu- 
far as if they had been ſweetmeats. 
The only care of Miſs July was, in- 


| deed, that Mr. Edwards ſhould not know 
of her illneſs. . She was ſenſible it would 


have the appearance of an artifice, which 


her foul was very much above; and 
though in fo N a place as that where 


ſhe reſided, where ſo little new preſented 
itſelf at any time that a cut - finger was 


matter of news for a fortnight, it was 


impoſſible, for all her cautions and en- 
treaties, abſolutely to prevent it's reach - 
ing his ears: ſhe contrived to throw peo- 
ple continually in his way, who were in- 


* 
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ſtrufted to tell him they had juſt met her 
in the fields, or drank tea with her at 
home; ſo that, notwithſtanding«all the 
harangues of the doctor, he became con- 
vi her indiſpoſition was not of con. 
ſequence enough to make either him ot 
herſelf uneaſy. 


CHAP. V. 


A TREATY SET ON, FOOT BETWEEN 
THE FATHER OF OUR HERO AND 


UNCLE JEREMY. 4 VOYAGE T0 
ENGLAND. 


EOPLE who have but few rela. 

tions, generally take ſufficient pains, 
unleſs they are poor ones, to find them 
out, It was now many years ſince the 
father of our hero had traced back his 
genealogy ſo far as to know that he had 
a relation, as he called him, on the mo- 
ther's ſide, ſomewhere in London. He 
had been at the pains of enquiring, by 
means of the matters of ſeveral veſſels 
that traded backwards and forwards from 
their port to that of London, ſo far as to 
fatisfy himſelf of this gentleman's ex- 
iſtence and his circumſtances, and had 
waited with chriſtian patience the pe- 
riods of many voyages for an explana- 


tion. He no ſooner found, however, 


that he was in being, and was a cloſe, 
and therefore chymica] remedies were the 


rich fellow, than he wrote to him, with 
all the politeneſs a Weſt Indian educa- 
tion could inſpire, to give him an ac- 
count of his family and affairs, and en- 
treat an acquaintance with the only re- 
lation he had in the world. 

Mr. Jeremy Edwards was as flow and 
as cautious in all his motions as the 
gentleman who had claimed kindred 
with him. It was ſeven months before 
he diſcovered whether the letter he re- 
ceived was of 9 enough to 


pay it's poſtage; and an equal period 


elapſed during the neceſſary enquiries, as 
to the ſituation and connections of the 


. writer of it: circumſtances which the 


judicious Jeremy never took a man's own 
word about. mY 
At the end of this time, it appearing 
that Mr. Thomas Edwards had a for- 
tune that there was but one life be- 
tween that fortune and the ſaid Jeremy; 
and that a life, which, if he could get 
the owner of it to London, would not 
be worth above a year and a half's pur- 
chaſe ; he wrote ta his dear brother, - 


. 
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he called him, to inform him of the joy too open and ingenuous to conteal it's 
n had been to him to receive bis letter; ſentiments. He ran immediately to his 
adding, that himſelf was declining father—* This generous young ctea- 
apace z and that he thought Providence * ture, Sir, is dying for me, and has 


ought my father to wiſh more, than 
w confer an obligation on one who 
has it in her power to return it a thou- 
ſand fold, to make me happy for ever? 
Can I ſuffer her to die in miſery, who 
wiſhes nothing but to make me live in 


Uncle Jeremy was, from the veceipt 
of this letter, looked on as the patron of 
the riſing branch of the family. The 

ng gentleman was every where called 
Nis ar; and, *as Fame never fails to 
expand her tidings in proportion to the 
ſpace the carries them through, this cer- 
tainty was, on that ſide the water, never * 
caiculated at leſs than a hundred and * 
fifty thouſand pounds addition to his, * 
fortune. c 
In this ſituation were the affairs of © 
the family, when the young gentleman *© 
had propoſed to his father the taking 
Miſs Wentworth for a wife. Mr. Ed- 
war de's own circumſtances were vaſtly « 
ſuperior to thoſe of that lady's parent; 
but the addition expeRed from the uncle 
0 

« 

4 

. 

. 

c 

c 

4 

* 


had, in this occurrence, pointed out to * induſtriouſly concealed it from my 
him whom he ſhould make the heir of = knowledge: if you have compaſſion gr 
the little Heaven had bleſſed him with; * humanity—nay, if you have but . 
that he was rejoiced to hear how diſcreet * tice—do not mike me acceſſaty to the 
and good a lad his nephew was; and * death of ane who loves me, and who, 
that, as he never yet had known ſo near if you would judge diſintereſtedly, 
a relation, he extremely wiſhed to have * you would own more than deſerves 
the happineſs of ſeeing him, before he me. You ſiy I muſt not marry het, 
died: concluding that, as London was * becauſemy fortune is immenſely great, 
the proper place for the education of a * and hers is nothing; it is therefore, 
young man who was to make a figure Sir, that I ſhould marry her : leſs than 
in the world, he was not without ho © what I ſhall have would be more than 
5 xd ſometime giving him his bleſſing enough; and what could I, what 

there. | f : 

c 

c 

c 

* 

4 

4 


| 
happineſs ?* * - | 
6 Why," replies the father, as for | 
your marrying her, George, for the 1 
matter of that, I ſhould not be fo | 
much againſt it if I was ſure as how - 
ſhe would die for certain within this 
day or two ; for, fo far as that goes, | 
I would not wiſh her to die miſerable, 
as you ſay, no more nor yaurſelt : but | 
as for that doctor, you know ever ſince 
a told me as how Dobbin was only | 
lazy, and the poor thing died in the 
mill but three quarters of an hour 
afterwards, I'm reſolved never to take 
his word about any ſoul's life or death 
again. Beſides al that, women a 
deceitful, as every body knows; and, 
mahap, this is no more nor a trick; 
and ſhe Il no ſooner a got you faſt, but 
| ſhe'll jump out a bed, and tell yon as 
His utter diſapprobation had put a * how ſhe'll live to make your heart 
final — to the lover's intentions; ache. | | 
and the lady had reconciled it to herſelf Sir, replies the youth, with great 
to loſe him, when our hero, having em- exrneſineſs, * I have promiſed to obey 
ployed a young negro wench of the next © you; you cannot aſk more of me: but 
plantation on ſome trivial meſſage, and, i will not hear an unhappy creature, 
almoſt accidentally, aſked her at her re- one whom I have made ſo, treated with 
turn if ſhe had ſeen her young miſtreſs * this cruelty, while ſhe is dying for me. 
that day, found, by that unguarded in- He was going on with great impetu- 
nocent, that the doctor had given her oſity, when the old man ſtopped him, by 
over two days, and that his ignorance of telling him they had things of more con- 
her ſituation had been owing to her care ſequence ta talk about. I” Jer- 
of having it kept from him. vas, ſays he, * ſails o“ "Tueſday : you . 
Young Edwards had a heart too ſenſi- know welNenough bow much your 
ble and too generous not to feel the pre- uncle Jeremy has longed to ſee you; 
ſent cireuniliance as it ought, as well as '* now'syou? time » go. TURES, no- 
| | 2 . | % thing 


ſet the youth ſo infinitely above the level 
with ſuch · a family, that his father would 

have thought it as proper for a prince of 
the blood to marry a Kullion „as for his 
ſon, and the heir of his brother, to con- 
deftend to look upon the daughter of a 
poor planter, 


, 
7 


| 
| 
| 
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thing in the varſal world ſo good as a 
voyage to England to cure a love-fit : 
* belides, if you deſign to make a man 
« of, yourſelf, now's your time, while 
« you are young, to do it.” | 
The youth ſtarted at the propoſal; 
but the father inſiſted on his compliance. 
His unwillingnels, the ſource of which 
it was very uy to ſce, made the father 
the more reſolute. An implicit obe- 
dience to a parent's authority was one of 
the fixed principles in the mind of this 
generous youth: conſequence of this, he 
E mine! to the cruel ſentence that was 
now paſſed upon him; and, from mere 
compaſſion buth to himſelf and the lady, 
avoided ſo tender and diſtreſsful a ſcene 
as taking leave of her. Excluſively of 
what himſelf mult have telt from it, he 
conſidered that the ſhock might deſtroy 
a perſon of her weak frame in her pre- 


him cured; offered him his own condj.. \ 
tions, if he would engage in his cauſe; 
and, when he found his loyalty to his 
ſovereign unſhaken, gave him his li- 
berty ; telling him You are my —, 
though you will not be my friend. 1 
think myſelf happy in having pre- 
© ſerved a life ſo valuable, though it be 
to fight againſt me. The priſoner 
took his leave with a heart, though un- 
alterable in it's principles, yet pierced 
with the ſenſe of his preſerver's virtues, 
He determined to change the ſcene of his 
ſervices, | that he might not lift his arm 
immediately 2 the perſon to whom 
he owed his life. He quitted the regi - 
ment he was at that time in; and, turn- 
ing his whole fortune into caſh, raiſed a 
company at his own expence, and em- 
barked with them on the American ſer- 


vice. 


ſent ſituatipn ; and, as the ſ ntence of his - Mr. Wentworth was leſs ſucceſsful in 


faithef was irrevocable, that it could pro- 
duce no good to either. 


CHAP. VI. 


OUR HERO JOINED BY A COMPA- 
NION WHOM HE NEITHER KNEW 
NOR EXPECTED. 


R. Wentworth, the father of the 

unhappy July, had a brother, a 
man of great worth and honour, who 
had rved in the army many years, He 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the affair of 
Dettingen, and had been found among 
the dead on the fatal field of Preſton- 
Pans; not fallen, like the ſtragglers of 
that unhappy day, alone, and with his 
heels neareſt the ſcene of action, but, 
like the Roman Catiline, /onge a ſkis, 
far from his own people, covered over 
with wounds, and in the midſt of the 
ſlaughtered ranks of the enemy, 

Deeds worthy of reward often meet 
with it, while they ſeem to diſdain it. 
An officer among our own hutchered 
troops might paſſibly have been left dying 
many days with leſs hurts ; but the com- 
mander of the oppoſite handful, whoſe 
heart, however unjuſtifiable his enter- 
prize had been, was full of honour and 


compaſſion, no ſooner ſaw, among the 


largeſt ſlaughter of his friends, an enemy 
yet hreathing under ſuch accumulated 
means of death, than he ordered his own 
furgcons to attend him: in fine, he ſaw 


3 


this generous attempt than he deſeryed 
to have been: he had the misfortune to 
find a peace proclaimed before he came 
to the deſtined ſcene of his operations. 
He diſbanded his company; and, having 
no buſineſs in England but the ſoliciting 


" ſome employ «as a reward for his in- 


tended ſervices, he truſted that to his 
friends, while he remained in Nova 
Scotia. After receiving repeated refuſals, 
he retired to his brother's plantation, 
out of humour with the world, and de- 
termined to have no farther communica- 
tion with it. 

The brave and virtuous naturally love 
thoſe who are like themſelves, This 


_ gentleman, though he had lived now 


three months with his brother, had ſhut 
himſelf up with a few favourite books, 
and had made a point of it to be private 
and ſecret. His brother was not quali- 
fied to profit by, or join in, his conver- 
ſation : they met only at meals, and only 
ſuch of thole as no other company were 
preſent at; and it was ſcarcely kno 
that there was any body beſide the 
uſual family in the houſe by any of the 
iſland. 
Though Mr. Wentworth had deſpiſed 
and avoided the company of his brother, 
it was much otherwiſe, however, with 
regard to his charming daughter. Juliet 
bad been the companion of many of his 
retired hours. She had become en- 


amoyred of his virtues, even from his 
own mode{t accounts of the incidents 
under' which they had come inn ; 
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tinually hearing . 
not a little pleaſed with the thought of 


diately on his ſetting foot on 


ADVENTURES 
and, in return, hatl made him the con- 
fident of her amour, if her ſituation with 
young Edwards could be called ſuch. 
He had entertained the higheſt notions 
of that young gentleman's gallantry and 


honour, from accounts of the ſhort 
ſcenes in which he had been concerned 


with her; and his whole conduct, as re- 


lated by others, ſo perfectly agreed with 
the character ſhe had given him, that he 
loved him, though he had not yet ſeen 
him, little leſs than the poor girl, who 
now deſpaired of him. 


Mr. Wentworth communicated to his 


niece his reſolution of going over to Eng- 
land with him. She was charmed with 
the thought of having, by this means, if 
ſhe ſhould live, an opportunity of con- 
of her lover; and was 


his having a man who ſo well knew the 
world near him, in the ſcene of tempta- 
tion he was launching into. | 
Mr. Wentworth took his laſt inftruc- 
tions from the unhappy July, which he 
engaged his honour to adhere punctually 
to; and, borrowing a ſmall ſum of his 
brother, embarked that night in the ſame 
veſſel with our hero, He had, imme+ 
Board the 
veſſel, enquired after Mr. Edwards; and 
no ſooner ſaw it under ſail, than he in- 


- formed him, with much preparation, that 


Miſs Juliet Wentworth was dead. 


The tears our hero ſhed on that oc- - 


caſion endeared him to his new friend 
for ever. People leſs calculated for be- 
ing happy with one another, would have 
contracted a familiarity from a neceſſity 
of being ſeveral weeks togetherz but 


theſe made a friendſhip that never after - 
| wards was diſſolved. 


Ax. vn. 
A MEETING Of OUR HERO WITH 
{ HIS UNCLE-—HIs FRIEND IS RE- 


DUCED TO A VERY UNLUCKY 
PERPLEXITY, © 


do not game, is 2 place of very 
moderate expence: the utmoſt a man's 
friends expect of him, is to make them 
drunk. as often as they come to ſee him; 
and that, as well there as here, is to þe 
done on very moderate conditions. The 


father of our hero bad furniſhed him, on 


amount of it. 


face; for 
his own features, he was very like him; 
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or A CREOLE, i; 


his departure, with bills to the amount 
of five hundred pounds ſterling, with 
which he thought he might make a very 
good figure for the ſeven months he in- 
tended he. ſhould ſtay in London: he 
had given him, however, a general order 
on his correſpondents, in caſe of defi- 
ciencies, and an unlimited bill of credit 
on his uncle Jeremy. To this gentle- 
man's care he recommended him in a 
very preſſing manner; telling him, that 
it was altogether upon his account that 
he ſent him over, as he had expreſſed 
ſuch a great deſire to ſee him; and add- 
ing, that if the money he had given him 
was not ſufficient to maintain him like 
his ſon, he defired he would advance 
whatever was proper, and that he would 
anſwer his bills, on demand, to the 


Uncle Jeremy received this letter and 
his nephew together, at Will's Coffee - 
houſe, as he was one evening enjoying 
the ſmell of chocolate, and pouring down 
his water, together with the efluvia of 
that richer liquor, as the boys, on any 
occaſion, opened the pots. The youn 
gentleman, after an eaſy voyage, had 
arrived that afternoon in London, with 
his friend, who now, with much com- 
plaiſance, preſented him to the old gen- 
tleman, and told him how much his 
brother entruſted to his care when he 
committed his ſo beloved ſon to him. 

The old gentleman, to avoid miſtakes, 
read the letter his nephew . preſented to 
him, before he uttered a fingle ſyllable : * 
he then, putting on his ſpeRacles, and 
raiſing the youth's face by putting his 
hand under bis chin, told him he was a 
very _— lad, and had the family- 

at, if he knew any thing of 


and immediately after turning to his 
companion—* But pray, Sir," ſays he 
© who may you be?. for I. don't read 
any thing about you in the letter. 
This abrupt queſtion, while it a * 
deal ſhocked 2 1 palms s of 
the youn nan, plun e per- 
ſon to 1 was addreſſed into an 
almoſt inextricable difficulty: to ac- 
knowledge who he was, were to have 
diſconcerted his whole future plan ; and 
he had not, during the whole voyage, 
recollected, that 3 the young gen- 
tleman had never queſtioned him farther 
in any thing than he choſe, this was a 
query very natural to have come from 
C ſomebody 


W 
0 


- 
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ſomebody elſe, though he had no right 
to have expected it, perhaps, quite ſo 
early. He heſitated a few moments, 
ahd then anſwered, that his -name was 
Spence; that he was an acquaintance of 

his brother's; and had come over in 
che ſame ſhip with the young gentle- 
man. 

© Sir," ſays the old fellow; very ſourly, 
I muſt needs tell you, that I think you 
© are not a great deal better than you 
© ſhould be: and I ſhall defire my ne- 
© phew to ſhake off all ſuch acquaint- 
© ances; the ſooner the better. There 
4 can't be much d, I am ſure, in a 
man who is afraid to tell his name 
© when he is aſked it. As for your 
£ knowing his father, I don't hear any 
* thing about it: nephew, tell me the 
© truth, did you ever ſee him there? 
© And is to your coming over in the 
fame ſhip with hin, and therefore pre- 
© tending to be acquainted, in my mind 
© it is much like a man that came here 
* ſome years ago to borrow forty 2 
of me, hecauſe we had once dined at 
the ſame chophouſe together. 

The nephew having made no anſwer 
to the interrogatory put to him in the 
midſt of the preceding ſentence, the old 

ntleman repeated it with ſome vehe- 
mence, charging him, as he valued his 
friendſhip, to tell him the truth. Sir, 
replied our hero, I will never do other- 
« wiſe : I do not know that this gentle. 
© man is acquainted with my father; 
hut, Sir, I know him, and I have rea- 
* {on to love and honour him, as I am 
«* ſure you will do, when you know him, 
© to0.*— Yes, I believe I ſhall, when f 
£ know him," replies the old man with 
a ſneer of ſelf-applauded cunning: © You 
© are a child, and have feen nothing of 
© the world : come, confeſs the truth to 
me; did you cer fee him yourſelf be- 
© fore you met aboard the'veſſel? or do 
© you know any body that belongs to 

im? To theſe unlucky queſtions the 
youth was obliged to anſwer alſo in the 
negative; and the old fellow continued 
Aye, aye, I ſee it at once. You don't 
« find out yet, I ſuppoſe, nephew, that 
this fellow has been lurking all this 
« while about you, to devour you: you 
on yon did not know any thing of 
« him till he came aboard; and I dare 


« fay, if the truth were out, he never 
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© came there neither till the veſſel wat in 
the river. Aye, aye, you're 2 goodly 
* one, I warrant you! ſays he, addret. 
ſing himſelf to the fu perſon, 
4 You had better get away while you 
© are well, for fear ſomebody here ſhould 
© know you better than you deſire pre. 
* ſently. A gang of them, nephew 
continued he, a gang of them, a pack 
© of Iriſh ſh s, that watch about the 
* veſſels as they come in, juſt as the 
© bawds and recruiting ſerjeants do about 
the country waggons, to kidnapevery 
© raw thing that comes in their way. 

Mr. Spence, as we ſhall, according to 
his own declaration, hereafter call that 
gentleman in this. hiſtory; was all this 
while taking ſhort turns about the cof. 
fee-houſe, biting his lips, and changing 
colour ten times in a minute; He waz 
rather vexed with the circumſtances of 
the old man's miſtake, than angry at the 
conſequences of it; and was curſing For. 
tune very heartily for involving him in 
a difficulty that he had a right to be 
cleared of, though ſhe had denied him 
the means of it. The old fellow ſaw all 
his confuſion, and attributed it to guilt, 
© You ſee, nephew, ſays he, how mad 
he is that he is found out: I found he 
s was a har.” . * 

This was too much for the patienee * 
the accuſed : though he had borne the 
heavieſt impstations with temper, Liar 
was a word there was ne ſwallowing. 
Sir,“ ſays he, going vp to the 
with 2 ſeverity ot countenance, I 

hardly blame you for your ſuſpicions. 
I own, appearances are againſt me, I 
believe a love for your nephew, not an 
enmity to me, who am a ſtranger to 
you, has been your motive, and I 
eſteem you for it: but, Sir, only ap- 
prion are againſt me; and, til} I 

ave ſatisfied you of this, I beg no 
© more ſuch .harſh words may be uſed 
in regard to me.” The uncle told him, 
there ſhould no farther words at all pals 
between them, far that he ſhould inſiſt 
upon his nephew's having no further ac- 
quaintance with him: * and as to my- 
« ſelf, Sir,” ſays be, © I believe I know 
5 the world too well for you.” 80 fay- 
ing, he took his nephew by the arm, and 
led him away, without giving him ah 
pr of ſo much as (peaking to 

18 acquamtance. 
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MR. tbwarps PUTS HIMSELF UN- 

Dk&k THE CARE OF HIS UNCLE. 
Ats FRIEND Is NOT TREATED 
"QUITE $0 WELL AS HE DESERVES. 


HE converſation recorded in The 

1 preceding chapter had paſſed at a 
ume when the coffce-houfe was full of 
8 The eyes of every body were 
upon Mr, Spence, as he was now left 
alone in the room ; and as people are na- 
turally inquiſitive about every ſtranger 
who mixes himſelf among them, and are 
ever ready to believe the worſt that can 
be ſaid of him, they all agreed that the 
old gentleman had reaſon for every thing 
he had ſaid. Some rejoiced in the poor 
young fellow's eſcape; ſome obſerved 
that he had it all ſtrong upon him; and 
one of the company inſiſted upon it, that 
he had ſeen him fiſty times with Mac- 
lane. Mr. Spence, full of the vexation 
of ſo unexpected, ſo unmerited a cen- 
ſure, as he ſaw he now lay under on all 
hands, thiew himſelf upon one of the 
benches, and was preſſing his forehe:d 
with his left hand as he leaned upon it; 
when, in conſequence of one of the com- 
pany's whiſpering ſomething to the wo- 
man of the houſe, he found none of the 
boys would ſtir to bring him ary thing 
he called for. He took care to aſſure 


himſelf of the truth of this, by giving - 


his orders to two or three of the waiters 
ſeparately; and at length enquiring the 
cauſe of their neglect at the bar, when 
he had heard it, he walked deliberately 
to the upper end of the room, directing 
his eyes alternately to the company on 
both fides, and ſpeaking very com N. 
and deliberately—* Gentlemen, which o 

you is it that ſuppoſes me not proper 
© company for him at a coffee-houſe?” 
No anſwer was made to this as he went 
up the room; and, after the ſame cere- 
mony in paſſing back again, he ſaid to 
the lady at the bar—* Madam, you find 
* you was miſtaken : let me have a diſh 
* of coffee. ; 

If this circumſtance had thoroughly 
ruffled him, bis temper was put to a 
much ſeverer trial a few minutes after; 
a porter, while he was drinking his cof- 
fee, delivering him the following letter. 
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ls, | a * 8 
C ] am greatly concerned at the un- 

* worthy treatment you received 
© fram my uncle à few minutes ſince. 
© I need not tell you, that his ſuſpicions 
© have no weight with mez but, as 
father has made me accountable to him 
© for my conduct, you will not blame 
me that, till you —4 convinced him 
of his error, which I Ko you can 
caſily do, I pay the reſpect I am com- 
manded to his admonitions, and am 
not upon the footing I have been uſed 
to be, and wiſh ever to be, with you. 
* Many things I have occaſionally 
laid, have, I believe, given you reaſon 
to depend upon my friendſtup. I muſt 
be a villain to leave you deprived of 
it's aſſiſtance, juſt on your arrival, 
when you are poſſibly unprepared for 
ſo impiobable as event. It is to wipe 
off ſo black a ſtain from my own cha. 
racter, that I take the liberty of in- 
cloſing a bill for a hundred pounds to 
you; and of aſſuring you, at the ſame 
time, that there is nothing you may 
not at all tim:s command, 2 is in 
the power of, Sir, your moſt obliged, 
and moſt obedient bumble ſervant, 

© GEORGE EDWARDS." 


nen Ys TO. I. S., 


Had the money been immediately ne- 
ceſſary to Mr. Spence, he would not hav 
willingly accepted it on ſuch conditions. 
He endeavoured to return it, but found 
the youth had made every attempt of 
that kind impracticable. The oftener he 
read the letter, the more reaſon he ſaw to 
acquit the young man of any fault to- 
ward him: he faw that he behaved as be 
ought, though at the'expence of no litile 
po to himlelf; and, for his own part, 

ie could only curſe the malicious per- 
plexity that attended his fortune. 

Uncle Jeremy could have been well 
content to have received more timely no- 
tice of the arrival of his nephew: for the 
a- however, to prevent his falli 

nto ill hands, he had taken him to his 
lodgings; and, with many apologies for 
the meanneſs of the accommodation, put 
him into his own bed, promiſing to fad 
a proper apartment for lim the next day; 
and borrowing, for that night, the bed 
of a ſervant then in the country, who had. 
chambers over him, for himſelf and the 
partner of his joys, $5 

Tha 
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The tleman, who had not 

lain Ail 2 ome weeks before, 

etty ſoundly in his new lodging, in 
nee of a conſigerable number of ac- 

aintance that had picked him up there. 


s to the uncle, his head was too full of 


the advantages he intended to make of 
his nephew, to ſuffer him once ſo much 
28 wa his eyes, or to remember that 
the blooming Ruth was beſide him. For 


the reſult of his projects, the gentle read, 
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er muſt, however, begin his attack 
the ſecond book of t 12 
Me have brought our hero from the 
new world to the old, or, to ſpeak more 
appropriately to his own circumſtance, 
from the old world to a new one 
pardon us geographers, if, in juſtifica- 
tion of this new phraſe, we affirm that 
we verily believe one of theſe worlds, a8 
— are called, to be as old as the other 
and here we cloſe the firſt hook. 


IND OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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THE 


ADVENTURES 


OF 
MR. GEORGE EDWARDS, 
A CREOLE. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 


IN WHICH OUR HERO COMMENCES A Las OF PLEASURE. 


CHEAP. 1 


A COFFEB-HOUSE ACQUAINTANCE 
OFFERS HIS SERVICES TO MR. 
EDWARDS. 


„. Jeremy Edwards, with 
whoſe midnight medita- 
M tions we cloſed the preced- 


| | ing book, ſummed up the 
wa whole toward morning, in 
the two following propo- 

ſitions: that a young Creole, who comes 
to England for education, is the bubble 
of every one who has the lealt talent at 
cheating; and that, if a man is to be 
ſtripped, the money had better fall into 
the hands of his ewn family, than among 
firangers. In conſequence of this, he 
determined to have as much as poſſible 
of the advantages of his nephew's de- 
ſtruction to himſelf; and another reaſon, 
which the reader may poſſibly gueſs at, 
made him reſolve that the profit of it 
mould be as great as it could. The 
youth, he imagined, ſhewed a very happy 
genius for being impoſed on: the ap- 
parent openneſs of his temper ſeemed to 
prove this; and the unlimited bill of cre- 
dit his father had given him, fatisfied 


the uſurer, that it was but at the ex- 
pence of a quarrel with that gentleman 
that he might ſtrip him of half his for · 
tune. 

It has been obſerved, that there is no 
ſpecies of news which does not enla 
in proportion to the ſpace through which 
it is carried; and it may be added, that 
no article of news is ſure to receive ſo 
very conſiderable increaſe in it's travels, 
as that which relates to a man's fortune: 
if a perſon's eſtate be within twenty miles 
of London, two hundred pounds a year 
hardly gives him the credit of five; if 
it be ſituated in Yorkſhire, the ſame ca- 
pital naturally riſes to eight; and, if in 
Cornwall, not a knight of the Land's 
End but makes it fifteen hundred, and 
as good land as ever crow flew over: 
from Ireland, no man of any degree of 

are ever arrived with leſs than an eſtate 
of five and twenty hundred pounds a - 

ear; and the general allowance to the 

elt Indies is twelve thouſand; or, in 
a good year for ſugar, twice as much. 
The hero of our ſtory,” who had met 
with the fame of his uncle's fortune in- 
creaſed in this proportion in America, 
found his father's was not without the 
common advantage in England: he de- 

7 Mas termined, 
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. to give hirnſelf the better fi- 
Me, to take up the credit of both at the 
diſtant account; and, accordingly 
every corner of Will's Coff:e-houle 
heard, the next morning, that the young 
fellow they had ſecn with the old uſurer 
there over night, was worth twelve 
thouſand pounds a year, 2nd a hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds in ready mo- 
ney. The news haꝗ not ſpread to the Ex- 
change, beiore it was athrmed, that 
every plantation upon the {pqt was mort - 
gaged to him; and, at St. James's Cof- 
ice-houſe, every body was convinced 
of his being come over with an intent 
to purchaſe the iſland, 

He no ſooner entered Will's the fol- 
lowing-day, than every man who had 
but ſat upon the ſame bench with his 
uncle for the lait, fortnight begged to 
be introduced to his acquaintance, 
Signor Squalli whiſpered the old fel- 
tow, that he was confident he read a 
taſte for muſick in his countenance : Mr. 
Pair'em begged to know whether he was 
engaged as to matrimony, for that he 
was daily applied to by women, from a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand, to look out prudential matches 
for them; and the humble Mr. Stanza, 
after hinting at ſome little merit in his 
monody on the death of the Prince of 
Wiles, entreated to know, whether a 
congratulatory addreſs to the young gen- 
tleman on his arr:val in England, with 
ſome proper honours to his family, might 
not prove agreeable? 

While all theſe were attacking the old 

ntleman at once, as if every one in- 


ſeaded to have a ſeparate limb of him, a 


tall, raw-bon'd, ill-made fellow, in a 
velvet coat of tea colours, and with the 
addreſs of a chairman, made up to the 
youth himſelf : Sir,“ ſays he, me be de 
* fair Counoitre, de Guardien, de what 
© me verily believe you call in Engliſh 
« de Pine. Me be ver well wid all de 
© demirtps of dis place, and me can in- 
* troduce tlie Chevalier ſans Peine to dem 
all round. My face, Monſicur, may 
* he your fecurity, that me no rival 
© thole who do me de great honour to 
« employe me. 

3 le Guardien was going on 
very earneſtly, when the old man, who 
had by this time got rid of his new 


friends, ſeized the youth by the arm with 


reat violence, and paid no fort of re- 
gard to the ſacre Dieu! quel Bete! of 
the foreigner, as he hawl'd him out of 


wy 


the room. He ſoon ſaw there was no 
way of keeping hisnephew long to him 
ſelf; and he determined to make the beſt 
ule of the ſhort opportunity he ſaw be- 
fore him. He hurried him home with 
all pofſible expedition; and told bim it 
was by no means proper he ſhould ap- 
pear in gublick till he was properly lodg- 
ed and ted, and that he would im- 
mediately take the proper meaſures in re- 
gard to both thoſe articles, 


CHAP. I. 


PREPARATIONS MADE BY UNCLE 
JEREMY FOR OUR HERO'S MAK- 
ING A FIGURE, a 


N a corner of one of the worſt ſquares 
in town, there ſtand, and indeed 
hardly ſtand, two houſes, which ſeem 
to have been the habitations of the 
grandfathers of the people who built the 


reſt of the ſquare: theſe, half an age 


ago, fell into the hands of the ground-. 
landlord ; but his finances neither ſuf- 
fering him to rebuild nor repair them, 
they had added el-ven years and a half 
to their ant:quity, in an entirely uſeleſs 
ſtate, hen an enterprizing ton of Mam- 
mon, who had long before quitted the 
occupation of a botcher, to rival people 
of fifty other trades by underſelling 
them, made his appiications to the un- 
happy proprietor, as he was one day 
mourntully meditating under their win- 
dows, and purchaſed them of him at a 
rate at which he could not poſſibly be a 
loſer, unleſs ſomebody could have con- 
trived to annthilate the materials. 
Uncle Jeremy had, by accident, heard 
the circumſtances of this bargain, not 
without much regret that it had not 
been his own inſtead of this univerſal 
interloper's, whom ſome ſtrong reports, 
in regard to his connections with Lord 
n and young Daſh, had render- 
ed much to be ſuſpected of changing his 
varied trade into the ſingle, profitable 
branch, at this time al ſolely occu- 
pied by the ſaid Jeremy. wo; 
Theſe, and ſome other motives which 
we are aſhamed to confeſs we believe 
had their origin from envy at the rene- 
gade botcher's ſucceſs in the world, 
determined Jeremy to viſit theſe houles; 
and, at the ſame time that — _ 
cheap purchaſe, to draw in the preſen, 
oboe to an ill bargain, if 8 


* 
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by means of the very artifices by which ſeven pounds for the two, to be de- 
himſelf had the advantage of the reſt of Iivered compleat the next evening, and 
the world, charging them in his account under the 
One of the houſes was already fold title of two very rich laced ſuits, one 
to a gentleman of great fame, whoſe hundred and forty pounds, he cloſed his 
knowledge, it appeared by this inſtance, book; and his countenance declared a 
however, conſiſted more in old words ſufficient applauſe at his addreſs and 
than in old houſes. The other Mr. Ed- o:conomy. | | 
wards entered immediately into treaty Though the profits of the day's expe- 
aboutz and informing the metamorphoſ- dition were already confiderably greater 
ed botcher that he knew the price he than he had ever made in a twelvemonth 
had bought them at, and dropping at before, it was a day of too much buſi- 
the ſame time a caſual hint that the houſe neſs for him to go home with s little' 
he was about to purchaſe muſt be fur- of it done, He picked up the firſt up- 
niſbed, he obtained it at the very price holſterer whoſe ſhop he paſſed by; and, 
at which it had been purchaſed of the taking him to the. houſe he had juſt 
late proprietor z and hardly ſuffered the come into poſſeſſion of, began talki 
perſon ho ſold it him to make two hun- with him of the furniture of the a 
dred and eighty per cent. of his money floor. This part of the houſe, which 
by both bargains. he prudently conſidered was all that peo- 
Mr. Edwards, though he did not pay ple ever were to ſee, he determined to 
quite two hundred pounds for this bar- let out handſomely; as to the reſt, he had 
gain, immediately entered it in his ac- more frugal thoughts about it. 
count, a large houſe in “ Square, The man of whom Mr. Edwards had 
bought at one thouſand. four hundred made the purchaſe, was informed, by the 


and ſixty pounds. Square, he con- perſon who opened the door to him, 


ſidered, had a very good ſound; and a that he had juſt carried in their neigh- 
large houſe, in a ſquare in a polite end bour, Mr. Seitee, with him. The en- 
of the town, he knew his brother could raged botcher followed with the utmoſt 
not think dear at that price. All he had expedition; and juſt entered the room 
to take care of was, the not ſuffering it as his rival Settee, who had been punc- 
to be ſold again till they had ſettled their tually informed of the circumſtances of 
accounts; and this he knew it was his the intended furniture, and had been told 
own fault if he permitted. that, if he did not ſet it at the loweſt 
From the ſeat of this purchaſe it was living price, another would be employ- 
but a ſhort walk to Monmouth Street. ed to do it, had delivered his eſtimate at 
The provident old gentleman entered three hundred and eighty pounds. 
every open door in the row, that is, There was an additional circumſtance 
every door in it; and, after taking notes to all the admonitions which Mr, Ed- 
of what he found to his purpoſe in each wards had given Settee as to the lawneſs 
ſhop, he came back to that where he had of price, which operated not a little in 
met with moſt old-faſhioned fineryz his cauſe: this tradeſman and his neigh= - 
and, agreeing for two full- laced ſuits that bour had long been envious rivals of 
d been worn at the laſt coronation but each other's growing buſineſs; and the 
one, he ordered the lace to be taken off price of being employed in the very 
from each, and cleaned ; bought a cheap houſe of his arch-enemy, bad now 
cloth in the ſhop for the new trimming ſpirited up Settee to engage in the fur - 
with this fineryz and immediately ſent niſhing this apartment at a price at which 
the foreman of the ſhop to meaſure his himſelf muſt, in reality, have been a 
nephew for two new ſuits, agreeing with loſer, | | 
the maſter to make up the two that he The late owner of the houſe, who 
had ſtripped for his own wear into the had a litttle recovered his breath while 
bargain. | the other was delivering his eſtimate, 
Mr. Jeremy Edwards was an enemy now told Mr, Edwards, that he thought 
to ry, bills; and, of all the bills in the be hardly. uſed him fairly; that he had 
world, to thoſe of  taylors. He had fold him the houſe, as he very well knew, 
purchaſe the two rich ſuits outright; at no profit, entirely on the proſpect 
now bargained for the waterials and of furniſhing it; that He was going 
workmanſtup of the new, in his ufual on at this rate, with a volubility and 
Way 3 and, in fine, after paying twenty» vociteration that 5 have 6 
1 £10INC 
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bleſome enough, when Mr. Edwards 

mildly checked him in this man- 
mer: I believe, Mr. ****, that you 
© really did let me into the houſe 
© cheap, to make | egy amends in the 
© furniſhing it. But, Sir, why all this 
© paſſhon ? *Tis only the firſt floor, not 
© the whole houſe, that we are talking 
about. I am engaged in honour to 
© make my nephew's money go as far 
© as it can; and this gentleman, I be- 
© lieve, has anſwered the recommenda- 
© tion 1 had of him from my couſin 
© Spare; and I really think has ſet the 
things ſo low, that no man, to have a 
© living profit, could make them 
© cheaper. 

Settee inſiſted on it that he had done 
this; and his rival hinted that he did 
not believe it. They grew warm apace; 
and a quarrel would certainly have en- 
ſued in a few minutes, that many people 
who had hated the quondam botcher as 
heartily as Edwards did, would have 
had ſufficient entertainment in. His gra- 
tifications, however, were of a more 
rational kind. He ſaw he could make 
an advahtage of their paſſions, by em- 

loying them againſt one another; and, 
laſbead of fomenting the diſpute in the 
way it was going into, he ſaid, ve 
coolly— Gentlemen, the period of this 
©* diſpute, at preſent, Nr no good 
© to either of you: 1 am ſorry that 1 


© have been the occaſion of it, and I 


© beg I may put an amicable end to it. 
Mr. Settee, continued he, © I am cer- 
© tain you have made your eſtimate ſo 
moderate, that no man can underwork 
you: let your neighbour ſee the liſt of 
« particulars, and declare upon his ho- 
© nour whether he can furniſh them 
© cheaper; if not, why he can't blame 
© me for taking care of money that is not 
my own; and you may finiſh with all 
expedition.“ 

Settee, who knew the terms he had 
computed upon, conſented. to this with 
an air of great triumph; telling Mr. 
Edwards—* You will now ſee, Sir, in 
© how fair a manner I have dealt with 
© you; ſince even this rival in the buſi- 
| ; neſs, as vexed as he is to loſe the job, 

won” e rate. 

: _ nd I have over-rated any 

Though Settee was well enough ac- 
quainted with his own reaſons, he was 
miſtaken in thinking he could ſee deep 
enough into his antagoniſt's, to be ſure 
of ſuccels in this incident. It is true 
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that this gentleman found every article 
in the To charged under the 
intrinſick value; but, conſidering that he 
had ſtill the furniture of twelve rooms, 
by which he might make himſelf amends 
for any injury he ſhould do himſelf m 
regard to theſe, he very boldly told 
Settee—* Sir, I know you depend upon 
my honour in this caſe, and will make 
a raving about betraying the ſecrets 
of the trade upon my ſpeaking z but, 
Sir, I ſhall not ſee my friend's pocket 
picked upon any conſideration what. 
© foever. Mr. Edwards, continued 
he, you ſhall ſee how conſcientious a 
dealer that gentleman is in a minute, 
* Sir—T will engage to do this for a 
hundred pounds lefs than he offers it 
© at.” Mr, Edwards, who proteſted he 
underſtood not theſe affairs, could ſay 
nothing to this but offer the alternative 
to Mr. Settee of taking the job on theſe 


terms, or leaving it. On his declining 


it, with ſome v harſh words to his 
antagoniſt, he told him he was ſorry for 
the trouble he had given him in coming; 
and, leaving the other to loſe about a 
hundred and thirty pounds, with all poſ- 
ſible expedition he bought the furniture 
for the reſt of the houſe in his way home 
through Knaves Acre, 


S 
CONTAINING A LOVE-LETTER AND 
A PORTRAIT OF THE FIRST JEW- 


EL IN THE CREATION. 


UR hero, during the abſence of 


his uncle on theſe important oc-, 


caſions, had made a ſhort excurſion from 
his lodgings : he had ventured as far as 
Weſtminſter Bridge one way, and to 
Charing Croſs the other. This was in- 
deed againſt the expreſs commands of 
Mr. Jeremy ; and poſſibly he wovld not 
have ventured to do it, had not Mr. 
Le Guardien been accidentally walking 
at a little diſtance from the door, as 
he had opened it, half determined, and 
half afraid, tolook a little about him. 
This good-natured gentleman imme- 
diately offered his ſervice : he gave him 
a taſte of the wine at Stevenſon's; ex- 
plained to him the beauties of the eque- 


ſtrian ſtatue. at the other extremity of 


his journey; and, in their-way back, led 
- him into the beſt in town to 


buy his toothpicks and lavenger * 
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Our hero was by no means ſatisfied 
with the behaviour of his companion; 
his civilities were too forced, his offers 
of friendſhip and ſervice too exaggerated, 
and his whole manner too diſtant from 
what his habit beſpoke him, to gain him 
any credit with a man of his judgment : 
he made him a cool compliment as he 
turned in at the gate, and took his 
leave without any deſire of renewing the 
acquaintance. 

The young gentleman had got home 
before his uncle, and was making ſome 
formidable attacks, upon the virtue of 
Mrs. Ruth, when a porter delivered in- 
to the hands of that fair-one, as ſhe at- 
tended his 2 from the 2 A 
{quare piece of paint per, which was 
fo vey wolike — hen ſhe had ſeen 
before, that ſhe was preparing to lay it 
by with-the utmoſt care till the return 
of her maſter. The interruption of the 
lover's attack had only given new vi- 

our to it; he was ſeizing on her ſwel- 
foe breaſt, and about to rifle ten thou- 
ſand charms at once, when he diſcover- 
ed on this paper, in the midſt of a crowd 
of painted Cupids, bleeding hearts, and 
ſuppliant Venus's,.the name of Ed- 
wards, Jun. Eſq. uſhered in with the 
title of the Honourable. 

He ſeized upon the letter with 
great eagerneſs ; and whether it was 
that he recollected he could have Ruth 
at any time, or that one paſſion natu- 


rally falls before another in the human 


breaſt, he left the ruffled damſel, we 
ſhould have ſaid, to adjuſt her tucker, 
if ſhe had worn any ſuch ornament; 
and haſtily opening the ſeal of this 
French caſe, dropped a folded paper 


out of it. When he had opened this, 


he found it ornamented with a margin full 
of the ſame emblematick figures that 
were on the cover; and in the ſpace 
within that enchanting verge it contained 
the following addreſs, written in à ve 
ſmall and not very plain hand, an 


in lines of different lengths and di- 


Rafices— 


* The roſe and lily dwell upon thy cheek, 

And in thoſe eyes doth every virtue ſpeak. 

* Thy ſhape like Harki/us thy firength de- 
© clares; 

And every part the ſtamp of manhood 
: bears. * N " 

To fee thee and to love thee is the ſame,” 


And who is ſhe can love and hide her flame? 


© 1 thipl not of ſucteſs, for all that I 
* latend is but to tell thee this, and die. 
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The gardener, hen he incloſeth his 
a 22 planneth out his walks, and 
© ſaith unto his attendants ſhall 
riſe the mount, here wind the ſtream, 
and here extend the graſs-plat; yet re- 
membereth that lawns, water, mounts, ' 
and terraces, do not make a garden, 
It is in vain that tree anſwereth to tree, 
that ſhade here receiveth us from ſun- 
ſhine, and that there ſun- ſhine in- 
viteth us from the ſhade; it is not 
campleat: Nature may do all this; the 
tulip muſt invite the eye with it's paint- 
mg, the lily muſtcharmwith it's white- 
neſs, and the muſk -flower fill the ſenſe 
with ſweets, or itis a park, nota garden, 
Thus I have in vain ornamentef m 
apartments; in vain the gilded folia 
invites me to look into the glaſs ; in 
vain the crimſon couch receiveth my 
finking limbs ; in vain the riſing bed 
calleth to be preſſed, if thou — 
er, my bloſſom, thou who art lily, tu- 
lip, and muſk together, thou whoſe 
form feaſteth every ſenſe at once, re- 
fuſeſt to come to me. I have many 
other ſentiments to communicate to 
you, but theſe are too much to be told on 
that which cannot bluſh While it de- 
livers them. 
I have never reſted ſince the mo- 


ment I ſaw you come into the ny 
where I lodge, to buy a waſh- ball. 
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Would they could ſell me any thing 
that could waſh out the remembrance 
© of ſuch charms But perhaps you will 
come to me. In that hope I ſupport a 


few moments longer the miſerable be- 


© ing of youreternally devoted ſlave and 


| N 
© ELLZ. SPARKLE,” 


Our hero gazed with a wild aſtoniſh- 
ment on this pompous declaration. We 
need not ſay it was the moſt extraordi- 
nary performance that had ever fallen in 
his way. Some of our readers, we are 
afraid, will be apt to join with him in 
his admiration. Thoroughly fatisfied we 
are, howeyer, that whatever cenſure it 
may fall under, the harſh and almoſt 
univerſal term of contempt Loew cannot 
be - paſſed upon it; and, if any ſhould 
ſuppole it is out of nature, we can on- 
ly anſwer, that while they by this con- 
vince us they do notknowthe lady who 
could have written it, they give ſuffici- 
ent proof that themſelves are out of 


life, to every body that is in it. 


To anſwer ſuch a letter was impoffi- 
| Dz die, 
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ble, nor was it neceſſary; to appear be- 
fore the lady was the only proper reply 
to it. Mr. Edwards made little hefita- 
tion about this; and though Mrs. Ruth 
begged of him, for Heaven's ſake, not 
to go out again, (whether this was from 
the fear of her maſter's diſpleaſure, or 
from ſome other motive, we ſhall not 
preſume to gueſs) out he ſallied, with 
as much precipitation as burſts forth the 
trembling huſband, whoſe helpmate's 
voice rolls ſwifter than her perſon down 
the narrow-winding ſtairs, to tell him 
her poor babes'muſt be ſtarved for want of 
bread, while” he is rioting and waſting 
his time and his money at an alehouſe. 

He had no ſooner enquired in the 
ſhop if Miſs Sparkle was at home, than 
a very polite footman conducted him up 
ſtairs: and be had noſoonerentered a very 
elegant” apartment, than the more ele- 
gant miltreſs of it, a fine, delicate, 
blooming creature, threw berſelf upon 
his boſom; and, with eyes ſwimming in 
floods of tenderneſs as ſhe preſſed him 
to her ſoft breaſt, ſighed out—* And 
am ſo happy to ſee you, dear, good 
« creature! But I am a fool to fancy Iam 
© happy. Here ſhe drew herſelf from 
him, and ſinking upon a couch, covered 
her bluſhes, or her want of bluſhes, 
which of the two the hiſtorian poſttively 
ſayeth not, with her hand, and waned 
her lover's declaration. 

When we conſider the part of the 


world Mr. Edwards was juſt come 


from, "where women of taſte or de- 
licacy would be as much out of the 
courſe of nature as centaurs or uni- 
corns, we are not to wonder that the 
ſight of one of the eleganteſt figures of 
this elegant age ſtruck him with no 
common emotions, Miſs Sparkle is as 
careful of her attitudes, on theſe occa- 
ſions, as the people who only repreſent 
' OCCUITENCES of | this- kind on the ſtage 

ſhe practiſes an intended air of ſoftneſs, 
or Cakes, as often at the glaſs as 
Mrs. Cibber does. The form in which 
the had now diſpoſed her limbs was of 
the molt advantageons kind, and was 
too thoroughly praftiſed before hand 
not to be played off in perfection. 
Her head, reclining to one ſide, gave 
her an opportunity of ſhewing one of 
the brighteſt eyes Nature ever gave a 
woman; and a cheek naturally all lily, 
but now ſtained with a living crimſon, 
that every inſtant glowed more and more 


intenſely ; and might have alarmed the 
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youth who came out of a Tattleſnake 
country, had he recollected that the co. 
lours of that terrible reptile always 
brighten up in this manner when it is 
about to do miſchief, © Her neck dif. 
played more of it's ſnowy brightneſs by 
this poſtme, than it could have done un- 
der any other circumſtances; and the 
kyaciithing veins that wandered over it, 
almolt difcloſed pes their thin coats 
the purple fluid that rolled through them, 
Her boſom let fomebody deſcribe that 
dares to look at it; IL have more regard 
to the inhabitant of my own. Her 
waiſt, naturally almoſt too ſlender, was 
now rather improved than injured 
by the effects of an accident that had 
a little rounded it. The ſattin pet. 
ticoat, from which the\gown had fallen 
back with an artful negligence, fell ſo 
cloſe, as almoſt to ſhew the ſhape of the 
limbs it covered; and it's ſhortneſs ſuf. 
fered about the half of one of the trueſt 
formed legs in the univerſe to ſhow it. 
ſelf, termmated by the only foot in the 
world that is worthy to have that ho- 
nour. The white ſattin ſhoe, the gauze 
filk ſtocking, the elegance of the gown, 
and the fineneſs of the linen, all con- 
ſpired to add, if poſſible, to the charms 
of the objedt. The youth, in honeſt 
rapture, Sen out what he could not 
ſpeak; and, after three days tranſport, 
iſſued out of the apartments of this earth- 
ly angel with a heart full of triumphant 
content, and with three hundred pounds 
leſs than he went in with in his pocket, 


CHAP, Iv. 


A VISIT TO THE LADY; THE FIRST 


PUBLICK APPEARANCE OF. OUR 
HERO, 


RESTES, when he had got 
Pycrhus's throat cut for the fake 
of Hermione, and loſt Hermione into 


the bargain, was a tame character in 


compariſon of uncle Jeremy, who, after 
venturing ſoconſiderable aſum of money, 
and promiſing himſelf ſuch immoderate 
advantages * it, had now, for three 
days together, loſt the man on whole 
account he had been doing it. 
The youth, who did not think it pru- 
dent to return to a ſcene of dirt and quar- 


relling, immediately, from fo — 4 
cou 


party, had aſked the lady where 
ſit down agreeably 69 
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and the had, by perfect accident, directed 


him to George's in Pall Mall. He had 


ſcarce entered, when two or three peo- 
= were making towards him at once, 

ut were prevented by Monſieur Le 
Guardien, who, making a diagonal from 
an oppoſite quarter of the room, croſſed 
between the youth and themz and im- 
mediately facing about, entered into a 
converſation with him. 


- © Young minds are _—_—y very com- 


municative of their ſucceſſes in love af- 
fairs: the youth was at firſt ſurprized at 
the foreigner's congratulating him on 
the happineſs he had been enjoying; but 
he immediately after talked over the 
whole ſcene of rapture to him ; and was 
no ſooner informed that he had owed it 
to this gentleman, who had taken him 


into the ſhop for that purpoſe, and had 


mentioned him favourably to the lady; 
than, as he had always underſtood theſe 
kind of ſervices were to be paid for, he 
was offering a gratuity. The other 
ſtopped his hand, with—* Me excuſe 
© alldis; me fee you he very young: 
© but Monheur, the gentilhomme never 
© take money. E bien Sire, ſhall we play 
© a party at piquet? Our hero, who 
had been uſed to beat his father and all 
his acquaintance at this game, readily 
accepted the challenge; and in half an 
bour loſt to hundred and forty pounds. 


This unluckily was one hundred and 


forty more than he had about him. He 
was afraid to go on, and was under ſome 
confuſion how to give over: the fo- 


reigner immediately ſaw it; he politely 


made flight of the accident, accepted 
the hundred pound bill kehad about him, 
and his note of hand for the remainder; 
and left him to return to his uncle. 
Mrs. Ruth, who met him at the door 


of theold gentleman's apartment, eaſily 


gueſſed the reaſon of the cold and con- 
temptuous looks ſhe now received from 


him. She told him, with a ſigh, her 
maſter was not at home; that he had 


been almoſt diſtracted tor him theſe 
three days; and was now, ſhe believed, 
waiting for him at the houſe he had taken 
for his reſidence : ſhe gave his chair- 
men the neceſſary inſtruftions where to 
carry himz and he, in a very little time, 
1 ay; rac at his _ hos g 1 
n was ſounding the up- 
holſterer, She” hed furniſhed the bel 
apartment, at what rate he would take 
back the things, in caſe the gentleman 


for whoſe uſe they were intended ſhovld 
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diſlike them, or ſhould . or, in ſhort, 
ſhould not come to the bouſe. That 
tradeſman, who had now twice- ſuffered 
very heavily by the old gentleman's cun- 
ning, refolved to make himſelf ſome re- 
paration in this laſt bargain; he had 
named ſome very hard conditions, and 
told him, no man elſe of the trade would 
have any concern in the affair, as he 
would fee there was ſomething wrong at 
the bottom. The old tellow was ſenüble 
enough of this, and was pleading very 


humbiy for better terms, when a thun- 


dering knock at the door alarmed every 
body's attention; and the uncle, on get- 
ting to the window, had the joy to ſee 
his loſt nephew walk out of a chair, and 
enter the houſe.” , The rage which under 
other circumſtances would have been 
ventedon the young gentleman, was now 
all diſcharged on the upholite:er; the 
old fellow thruſt him out of doors, with 
a multitude of very opprobrious, we do. 
not venture to ſay, unjuſt names; any, 
immediately running to his nephew, 
caught him in his arms; and, while he 
expreſſed his real joy at ſceing him, 
wholly forgot the reſentment his abſence 
might have very well juſtified. | 
The,youth was in raptures at his ac- 
commodations, and his heart futtered 
ſtrangely at the fight of the two gaudy 
ſuits that lay on the bed : he immediately 
dreſſed himſelf in one of them; he ſtrut- 
ted about from glaſs to glaſs in his din + 
ing-raom, and admired the elegance of 
every thing about him; he wiſhed for 
nothing ſo much as ſending to his dear 
Sparkle, to partake of his pleaſures; but 


this theold gentleman rendered imprac- 


ticable, by ſtaying to ſup wich him, and 
even to ſee him in bed. 

A ſale of a city alderman's effects had 
luckily helped uncle Jeremy to his 
ſbrevalty chariot, on the firſt day of the 
young gentleman's abſence, for twelve 
guineas. He had employed a ney; 
man coach-painter to lick up and gild it 
for four more, and had entered it in his 
account at two hundred and ſixty pounds 


ten ſhillings : this had been ready the 
day before, ſuch expedition had been 


uſed about itz and, on the ſucceeding 


morning, it was the firlt object that met 
our hero's eyes, as he looked out into 


the ſtreet. He now found he had only 
locked himſelf. up during a period in 
which it was impoſſible for him to have 
been ſeen as he ought; and impatient, 
to ſhew his miſtreſs his ſplendour and 
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magnificence, he ordered a dinner for 
her at four, dreſſed himſelf as quick as 
his admiration at every part of his habit 
would permit, ordered his chariot to the 
waſhball ſhop, and after it had attracted 
the eyes of every body thereabout for 
five hours, returned back in triumph in 
it, with the blooming Sparkle by his 
ſode. | 


C'H AF. V. 


AN UNEXPECTED MEETING BE- 
TWEEN MR. EDWARDS AND UNCLE 
JEREMY; A NEW SUPPLY ADVAN=- 
CED, AND THE CONDITIONS OFIT, 


R. Edwards was leading his miſ- 
treſs with infinite gaiety into 
the dining-room, when he ſaw the vene- 
rable figure of his uncle filling one of 
the eaſy chairs by the fire-ſide. If the 
delicacy of the lady was ſtrangely ſhock - 
ed at the appearance of ſo uncouth a crea- 
ture, how much more ſo was it, when, 
with great ſeverity of countenance, he 
advanced up to her, and deſired her to 
walk down ſtairs again 
It was in vain the lover pleaded: the 
old fellow was too diſcerning inthe ways 
of the world, not to ſee at once of what 
uality the lady was who was intro- 
— into the houſe with ſo much the 
appearance of the miſtreſs of it; and the 
conſideration of what he had already 


ſuffered from her, as he very rightly 


zudged ſhe was the perſon who had * 
his nephew all the preceding time in ſe- 
cret, rendered him inexorable. All that 
the lover could do, was to ſend her home 
in his chariot; and this, in ſpite of all 
the old fellows's reaſons and remon- 
ſtrances, he inſiſted on. | 
We do not always ſee the event of our 
actions, or the reſults of the accidents 
which croſs them. The abſence of this 
lady, though it heartily mortified our 


youth for the firſt half. hour, gave an op- 


portunity afterwards for the uncle's en- 
tering on a ſubject at leaſt as neceſſary 
to him as the lady herſelf, and which it 
would have been impoſſible to have 
brought upon the carpet before her: this 
was money. - 

© Uncle Jeremy rather hoped than ima, 
ned the ſtripling had already got rid 
f the ſum his father had furniſhed him 


with for his whole expedition, The 


% 


himſelf poſſeſſed of all the 
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theme was no ſopner ſtarted, however, 
than the nephew declared the emptineſs. 
of his pockets; and the old gent.eman,. 
after ſome gentle rebukes for his extra- 
vagance, and declaring the utter. inca- 
pacity he was in, after the expences of 
the houſe, furniture, and equipage, to 
furniſh him; obſerved, when he had 
thoroughly plunged him into deſpair, 


that he believed he did know one way 


of ſupplying him with ſomething for his 
preſent occaſions; but that he muſt bor- 
row it from a perſon who was an uſuri- 


ous raſcal, and would inſiſt upon five and 


twenty per cent. 

The youth readily enough agreed ts 
the conditions; and the old fellow, who 
had told him he believed he could get 
him four hundred on theſe terms, recol- 


lecting in his way home that he could 


never make ſo much advantage of his 
money any other way, emptied all his 
bags and pocket-books, and returned in 
an hour, telling him, he had found the 
old villain at home, had fucceeded be- 
yond expectation, and had brought him 
no leſs than two thouſand pounds, 

The young gentleman was eagerly 
writing his draft upon the father for 
the money, and calculating the intereſt 
of two thouſand pounds, at twenty-five 
per cent. for three months, which he 
reckoned as the utmoſt time for making 
the remittance, when the uncle informed 
him, that theſe people never lent for leſs 
than a year certain; © though for my 
* own ſake, Sir, ſays he, © I muſt 
* you to ſolicit your father to remit it 
© ſooner than three months if he can, 
6 22 I ſhall be uneaſy at de 
ing longer than neceſſary en or 
6 2 ſum.” He eld him, he 
need not indeed trouble himſelf to add 
the intereſt, for that the lender, in theſe 
caſes, always deducted it at firſt out of 
the principal; and, in conſequence of 
this equitable agreement, counted him 
out fifteen hundred pounds, and took his 
draft of three months upon his father 
for the two thouſand, 

Diſadvantageouſly as they were ob- 
tained, however, our hero now found 
requiſites of 
a fine gentleman; and the uncle, who 
conſidered that he could have no farther 
benefit ſrom him for ſome time, and that 
it was no more his buſineſs to be ſeen 
encouraging him in his extravagances, 
than it was his intereſt to cheek him in 
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mem, retired to the arms of Mrs. Ruth, 


&whoſe virtue ſomething very like a 
miracle had preſerved; and never troubled 
his nephew with a viſit for five weeks 
after. 


CHAP, VI. 


MR, EDWARDS 1$ INTRODUCED TO 
A ROUT. CHARACTER OF A RE- 
MARKABLE LITTLE LADY. 


R. Edwards, in whom a natural 

love of juſtice was a firſt prin- 

tiple, no ſooner found himſelf poſſeſſed 

this ſum, than he diſpatched a ſervant 

to invite Mr. Le Guardien, to whom he 

had loſt his money at piquette, and paid 
bim the remainder of the ſum. 

The foreigner prefſed the not re- 
ceiving it at that time, if it was of any 
inconvenience to him; and, in ſpite of 
the utmoſt declarations of the other, re- 
cꝛived it with a very well affected reluc- 
tance. 

He fatwith him half an hour after the 
ſettling this point, talking of the com- 
mon occurrences, and upon other equall 
intereſting topicks; and at the end of 
this time was taking his leave, The 
youth, who had ſeen ſo little of the town, 
er known ſo little of the hiſtory of any 
lady in it, that every thing was news to 
him, had been vaſtly entertained with 
the chit chat of his viſitor: he preſſed 


him to ſtay to ſupper; but the other, 


with many apologies, declined the ho- 
nour, telling him he was engaged at a 
rout that evening; but adding, that he 


would, if he pleaſed, introduce him to 


ſome of the beſt company in town, that 
would be aſſembled there. | 
Mr. Edwards declined it, as if he 
was more than half willing: the ſtran- 
ger ſaw this, and preſſed him earneſtly, 
telling him, in fine, that if he refuſed 
to 89, þe ſhould not think he believed 
he had any ſuch appointment. Our 
hero's backwardneſs had only proceeded 
from his diffidence of his own qualifica. 
tions for appearing in ſuch company; 
this his new friend ſaw ss well as t 
reſt, and, by two or three very familiar 
arguments, got the better of it: they 
ſtepped into the chariot together; and, as 
they went along, our hero expreſſing a 
defire to know who the lady was to 
whole houſe they were going, the fo- 
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reigner anſwered him in terms which, 
put into Engliſh, would have run about 


thus : 


The lady, Sir, to whom I ſhall this 


| © evening have the honour to introduce 


© you, is at once, perhaps, the greateſt 
* and the leaſt woman in the Kingdom, 
© I would begin my account of her With 


© telling you who ſhe is, if I was in- 


formed of that circumſtance; which I 
© am apt to believe I ſhould be, if the 
was acquainted with it herſelf, You 
will find her in the houſe of, or perhap: 
more properly, in the ſame houſe with, 
a gentleman whoſe name ſhe bears, 
and, whom you would join in the. opi- 
nion of the world, and ſuppoſe to be 
her father, but that you will ſee him 


from a dependant; and the lady to him 
with an air of eaſy ſuperiority, though 
tempered with the utmoſt politeneſs, 

6 IF you hear her converſe in publick, 
you will declare her to have ſtudied 
only the arts of courts: if in a more 
private party, you will think famili- 
arity itſelf inſpires every part of her 
deportment, and judgment every ſen- 
timent of her converſation. Engage 
her on a topick of the Belles Lettres, 
and you will imagine her life has been 
devoted to reading; but hear her touch 
the harpſichord, and you wall retract 


that the reſt of her qualifications muſt 
be innate; for that this alone cannot 
have been-acquired at a leſs expence 
than that of her whole life's applica - 


tion. 


© You will find herhouſe crouded with - 


people of the firſt quality. A foreign 
ambaſſador never was four days among 
us without being introduced to herz 
* or half four days afterwards, during 
© his whole ſtay, without viſiting her. 

© "You won't find her wantonly pro- 


* fuſeof money; but you will never ſee 
© an inſtance of her wanting it, any more 


© than .“ The foreigner was 
ing on in his character, when the chariot 
ſtopped at the door, and prevented far- 


ther converſation. 


Our hero was introduced to the lady 


of the houſe in form; and having the 
good fortune to come in early, he had the 


pleaſure to convince himſelf, in a quarter 
of an hour's converſation with her, that 
all the foreigner had advanced was little 


in compariſon of what he ought _ 1 


behave to her with all the reſpe& due 


all your former opinions, and aſſert, 


- 
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ud. Mr. Edwards; who never made '% 


compliment to an unworthy object, was 
always ready to ſay every civil thing to 
a perfon's face that he had reaſon to BY 
any where elſe. The lady was not diſ- 
pleaſed with his addreſs, though much 
out of the uſval ſtile; but ſhe told him, 
with an honeſt bluſh, that her place in 
his good opinion would be but very ſnort- 
lived, for that he would in a few minutes 
ſee two perſons there, before whom no 
other female pretenſions to any merit in 
converſation could land. * 

The words were hardly delivered, be- 
fore two ladies entered, who, it was eaſy 
to diftingniſh by their manner, were 
greatly above the common level: the 
one of them were'in her face all the jo- 
vial pleaſantry of Milton's Euphroſyne; 
and the open countenance and free foul 
of the other were never repreſented but 
in the Liberality of Guido. It was eaſy 
to find, by half a dozen ſentences, that 
theſe were the rivals the lady of the houſe 
had told kim of: whether he would have 
allowed them all that pre-eminence that 
her modeſt opinion of her own qualifica- 
tions had declared for, we have indeed 
no power to inform-the reader; for, at- 
ter ſome congratulations to another lady, 
who came in immediately afterwards, in 
which ſhe was told that every thing fol- 
lowed the intereſts of her family; that 
Lord H=— was appointed principal; 
Mr. 8, his ſubſtitute; and Biſhop 
H „te inſtructor; the card-tables 
* were ſet, the Pharaoh bank eſtabliſhed, 
and the company grew intent on their 
diverſion, and ſpent the ſucceeding five 
hours in doing very little more than 
what automatons of wood and wire 
might have performed as advantage- 
ou 


Ms. Edwards, whoſe utter unacquain- 
tance with all games of {kill rendered him 
no ſort of match for any body at the whiſt 

or bray parties, left a hundred pounds 
behind him at the Pharaoh table, and 
very coolly repaired to his bed by four 


in the morning. 85 | 


CHAP, vn. 


A DISSERTATION ON THE MODERN 
ART OF HUMBUGGING.. 


HE RE is a ſpeciey of wit, if, ae- 
cording to the modern euſtom, we 


way be allowed to call lying by that 


name, which was very fucceſsfully 
__ out of the yy Bis years 22 
by the Spectator: but as Nature, though 
you puſh her off with a pitchfork, as 
Horace ſays, will return upon you, the 
triumph of that author was but tempo. 
rary; it has of late been revived among 
us with many additional -advantages, 
and is at this day practiſed with great 


ſucceſs in every 7 company in town. 
. 


In the days of the Spectator, the art, 
however odious it appeared to him, con- 
ſiſted in one ſimple propoſition, and was 
no more than the telling a*plain bare. 
faced falſhood with an undaunted coun- 
tenance. A fellow, who could inform 
his friend that his father had juſt broke 
his neck; or a ſtranger, that his houſe 
was burnt down two hours before; and, 
after giving them half a day's pain and 
anxiety, could excuſe the lye, and claim 
the title of a man of wit, by pronouncin 
aloud the word bite; was at the head 3 
the ſcience: but, in our more improved 
age, the profeſſors of it have done well 
to change it's name, as they haye indeed 
made it a more complex and intricate 
art 


1 The profeſſor of the modern Hum- 


bugg, for ſuch is the polite name of this 
qualification, muſt either have from Na- 
ture an unalterable countenance, or from 
Art a power of commanding all it's ſuc- 
ceſſive variations, and preſerving it in- 
violably in each as long as the preſent 
ſituation of the caſe renders it neceſſary: 
he muſt have a head full of imagination, 
and a heart empty of every trace of can- 
dour or humanity. The firſt ſacrifice he 
mult make to it is truth; the next is 
friendſhip. No man is a proper obje& 


of it who has not integrity enough, or 


a ſufficiently good opinion of the perſon 
who abuſes him, to ſuppoſe him incapa- 
ble of fraud or meanneſs; and it can ne- 
ver be exerted with ſucceſs againſt any 
one, but ſuch as either the perſon that 
employs it calls his friend, or who has 
real merit enough to ſupport ſome degree 
of eue | 

nder theſe circumſtances the Hum- 


ſelected for his butt; and, while he pro- 
ſtitutes his own candour to the raiſing 
his good opinion of himſelf too high, he 
gives the ſignal to every body about him 
to 3 at him for a coxcomb, for do · 
ing ſo. f ROSE OR 
"A ſervile flattery is the baſis of this 
great branch of the artz but, while it 
poſſeſſes 


bugger attacks the man whom he has 
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poſſeſſes all the meannſs of that quali- 


„it infinitely excels it in and 
— to all 2 baſeneſs of _— it- 
ſelf, that of it's being done with a pro- 
feſſed intent to hurt the object. 

It was the fortune of our hero to meet 
with one of the honeſt and in 


ious 
tlemen who eſs this noble art, at 
rout where he ſpent his evening juft 


deſcribed ; had it not been ſo, gentle 


reader, thou would'ſt, in all probability, 
never have found this digreſſion con- 
—_ — art -A — memoirs. 
tleman te com 
who . ſſeſſed of this amiable 45" 4 
$cation, it not ſingle; he profeſſed 
alſo the honeſt and i S 
which ever name it may pereſt 
28 it, of the gameſter; mL k the 
help of a partner who underſtood him, 
had learnt his fignals, made a tole- 
rable livelihood of whiſt. 
That his r in the art might be 
leſs ſuſſ he took care the perſon 
ſhould be of the ſex leaſt liable to ſuch a 


ſuſpicion. He had begun with _— 


her the game in an uncommonly 

manner; and, after this, had inſtructed 
her in his/fignals, by means of which, 
by the artful diſpoſition of the fingers, 
and certain mute from the feet, 
they were able to inform one another of 
every card in their hands. The drawing 
the hand down one fide of the face when 


a freſh ſuit was played, expreſſed the 


having the Ace; the opening the hand of 
cards, the King; the drawing them cloſ- 
er, the Queen; and no ſignal at all, the 
Knave : a gentle touch of the foot was 
the notice of one honour; a repetition of 
it deſcribed two; and ſo of the reſt, 


By this means, Whilſt became an eſtate / 


to both of them: they played the game ſo 
well, that, when they were ſeparate, they 


more than an equal chance 6f win - 
ning; and, when to be 
partners, nothing prevent it. They 


_ ny more iy _ 1 * every bo- 

with. But great 
e they could fix upon 
ſome man of large fortune and little diſ- 
cernment: on theſe occaſions, they never 
were at a loſs to find a partner for their 
dupe, who would promote deep play, 


and be beat as often as they pleaſed, on 
his money 


the eaſy condition of havi | 
returned to him with ſome ſmall adyan, 
. z and they found one means or 


other uſually to keep up the-ſpirit of ſuch 


Party, as 


\ 
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RV; , ” 
Mr. Pliant, for ſo was the little beau 
called whoſe character we have been giv- 
ing, had marked Edwards, at his Ard 
entrance into the room, as a gentle in- 
nocent, or, in his own phraſe, a pigedn 
e for -x plan it was 
eat joy he found ſoon afterwards 
he wn. Creole, as, from that circum 
ſtance alone, he thought himſelf ſuſhi. 
ciently let into the ſecret of his qualifica,, 
tions and improvements; and he had no 
ſooner ſeen him loſe a hundred pounds. 
on his Lt for « pete ef ed 
u is li a prize of at four 
ae le of this conſequence w: 
ubb 4 wat 
worth taking ſome pains to ſecure. The 
only accidents that could croſs Mr, Pli- 
ant's purpoſe were, that another 
might ſecure him, or that he might at 


one time or other ſuſpe& the means of 


their ſucceſs. To evade the poſſibility 
of either of theſe, Mr. Pliant called in 
to the aſſiſtance of Sharping the ſiſter art 


- of Humming : he waited on Mr, Ed- 


wards early the next morning at his 
lodgings; told him he had enough to 
plead in excuſe of the abruptneſs of ſuch 
a viſit, for that it was intended only to 
prevent miſchief; and concluded Sir, 
„eu ren ſtranger wor og vou 
may run in town, in to an 
amour that is worth — I ob- 
© ſerved your eyes, continued he, very 
© buſy about the neck of Lady Bloomz 
and I may tell you, under the precau- 
© tions I ſhall give you, that you are not 
© indifferent to her. Shall I ax. read 
it in her eyes? III tell you the truth; 
© ſhe enquired after you of me, with an 
© emotion that was too much for curio- 
© fity alone to have infpired, You may 
© have her, if you purſue herz but you 
© have a rival that will be troubleſome. 
©: You ſaw the tall E fellow, witk 
© pale hair, that ſeant over herz he 
* marked every glance, on both es, 
© between you : indeed; he will not be 
© very haſty, I believe, in a thing of this 
© kind, becauſe: he has been unhappy 
© enough to kill two people already; but 
5 ] dare not aſſure you he will part with - 
© his miſtreſs tamely. . | 
Mr. Edwards, who had liſtened with, 
ap pnaltered countenance to this nary» - 
tion, anſwered goolly-—" I ſhould ima 
©. vine, Sir, there is ho man; who would 


as the perſon on whoſe- * 6 o fa. good an 


F 7 occnſen. 
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ſaid. Mr. Edwards, who never made a 


compliment to an unworthy object, was 
always ready to ſay every civil thing to 
a perſon's face that he had rea ſon to ſay 
any where elſe. The lady was not dif- 
pleaſed with his addreſs, though much 
out of the uſnal ſtile; but ſhe told him, 
with an honeſt bluſh, that her place in 
his good opinion would be but very ſnort- 
+ lived, for that he would in a fe minutes 
ſee two perſons there, before whom no 
other female pretenſions to any mer in 
converſation could and. I 

The words were hardly delivered, be- 
fore two ladies entered, who, it was eaſy 
to diftingniſh by their manner, were 
greatly above the common level: the 
one of them were in her face all the jo- 
vial plealantry of Milton's Euphroſyne; 
and the open countenance and free foul 
of the other were never repreſented but 
in the Liberality of Guido. It was eaſy 
to find, by half a dozen ſentences, that 
theſe were the rivals the lady of the houſe 
had told him of: whether he would have 
allowed them all that pre-eminence that 
her modeſt opinion of her own qualifica- 
tions had declared for, we have indeed 
no power to inform-the reader; for, at- 
ter ſome congratulations to another lady, 
who came in immediately afterwards, in 
which ſhe was told that every thing fol- 
lowed the intereſts of her family; that 
Lord H— was appointed principal; 
Mr. 8, his ſubſtitute; and Biſhop 
H——, the inftruRor; the card-tables 
were ſet, the Pharaoh bank eſtabliſhed, 
and the company grew intent on their 
diverſion, and ſpent the ſucceeding five 
hours in doing very little more than 
what automatons of wood and wire 
might have performed as advantage- 
outly, 
Mr. Edwards, whoſe utter unacquain- 
tance with all games of {kill rendered him 
no ſort of match for any body at the whiſt 
or bray parties, left a hundred pounds 
behind him at the Pharaoh table, and 
very coolly repaired to his bed by four 


in the morning. 


CHAP, VII. 


A DISSERTATION ON THE MODERN 
ART OF HUMBUGGING.. 


FPHERE is a ſpeciey of wit, if, ac- 
cording to the modern euſtom, we 


way be allowed to call lying by that 


name, which was very fucceſsfully 
laughed out of the world ſome years ago 
by the Spectator: but as Nature, though 
you puſh her off with a pitchfork, as 
Horace ſays, will return upon you, the 
triumph of that author was but tempo- 
rary; it has of late been revived amon 

us with many additional advantages, 
and is at this day practiſed with great 


ſucceſs in every bey company in town. 
˖ 


In the days of the Spectator, the art, 
however odious it appeared to him, con- 
ſiſted in one ſimple propoſition, and was 
no more than the telling a'plain bare. 
faced falſhood with an undaunted coun- 
tenance. A fellow, who could inform 
his friend that his father had juſt broke 
his neck; or a ſtranger, that his houſe 
was burnt down two hours before; and, 
after giving them half a day's pain and 
anxiety, could excuſe the lye, and claim 
the title of a man of wit, by pronouncin 
aloud the word bite; was at the head . 
the ſcience: but, in our more improved 
age, the profeſſors of it have done well 
to change it's name, as they have indeed 
made it a more complex and intricate 


Art. 

The profeſſor of the modern Hum- 
bugg, for ſuch is the polite name of this 
qualification, muſt either have from Na- 
ture an unalterable countenance, or from 
Art a power of commanding all it's ſuc- 
ceſſive variations, and preſerving it in- 
violably in each as long as the preſent 
ſituation of the cate renders it neceſſary: 
he muſt have a head full of imagination, 
and a heart empty of every trace of can- 
dour or humanity. The art ſacrifice he 
muſt make to it is truth; the next is 
friendſhip. No man is a proper obje& 
of it who has not integrity enough, or 
a ſufficiently good opinion of the perſon 
who abuſes him, to ſuppoſe him incapa- 
ble of fraud or meanneſs; and it can ne- 
ver be exerted with ſucceſs againſt any 
one, but ſuch as either the perſon that 
employs it calls his friend, or who has 
real merit enough to ſupport ſome degree 
of praiſe. | 

Under theſe circumſtances the Hum- 
bugger attacks the man whom he has 
ſelected for his butt; and, while he pro- 
ſtitutes his own candour to the raiſing 
his good opinion of himſelf too high, he 
gives the ſignal to every body about him 
to laugh at him for a coxcomb, for do · 
ing ſo. 7 | 
5 ſervile wy is the Lorne oof 

the art; WHIT 
great branch „ t, . 
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, it infinitely excels it in degree, and 
os, to all — baſeneſs of the vice it · 
ſelf, that of it's being done with a pro- 
feſſed intent to hurt the object. 

It was the fortune of our hero to meet 
with one of the honeſt and ingenious 

tlemen who profeſs this noble art, at 
rout where he ſpent his evening juſt 


deſcribed : had it not been ſo, gentle 


reader, thou would'ſt, in all probability, 
never have found this digreſſion con- 
cerning the art w_ in — memoirs. 
The gentleman of that polite compan 
who — ſſeſſed of this amiable N 
cation, it not ſingle; he profeſſed 
alſo the honeſt and in _— _ 
which ever name it may pere 
28 it, of the gameſter; mi the 
help of a partner who underſtood him, 
had learnt his ſignals, made a tole- 
rable livelihood of whiſt. 

That his r in the art might be 
lels ſuſpected, he took care the perſon 
ſhould be of the ſex leaſt liable to ſuch a 
ſuſpicion. He had begun with — 
her the game in an uncommonly perf: 
manner; and, after this, had inſtructed 
her in his ſignals, by means of which, 
by the artful diſpoſition of the fingers, 
and certain mute figns from tle feet, 
they were able to inform one another of 
every card in their hands. The drawing 
the hand down one fide of the face when 
a freſh ſuit was played, expreſſed the 
having the Ace; the opening the hand of 
cards, the King; the drawing them cloſ- 
er, the Queen; and no ngna at all, the 
Knave : a gentle touch of the foot was 
the notice o& cas honour; a repetition of 
it deſcribed two; and ſo of the reſt, 


By this means, Whiſt became an eſtate 


to both of them: they played the game ſo 
well, that, when they were ſeparate, they 
had more than an equal chance 6f _ 
ning; and, when they happened to 

partners, nothing could prevent it. They 
made money, more or leſs, of every bo- 
dy they played with. But their great 
market was, when they could fix upon 
ſome man of large fortune and little dif- 


cernment: on theſe occaſions, they never 


were at a loſs to find a partner for their 
dupe, who would promote deep 1 
and be beat as often as they pleaſed, on 
the eaſy condition of having his money 

returned to him with ſome ſmall adyan, 
| and they found one means or 


other uſually to keep up the-ſpirit of ſuch ' 
2 party, as long as the perſon on whoſe © 
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account it was inſtituted was worth fx - 


pence. | 
Mr. Pliant, for ſo was the little beau 
called whoſe character we have been giv- 
ing, had marked Edwards, at his 
entrance into the room, as a gentle in- 
nocent, or, in his own z a pigedn 
cut out on E for his plan it was 
with great joy he found ſoon afterwards 
he was a Creole, as, from that circum« 
ſtance alone, he thought himſelf ſuffi- 
ciently let into the ſecret of his qualifica,, 
tions and im ts; and he had no 
ſooner ſeen him loſe a hundred pounds. 
_—_ 1 than det _ ys 
u is li a prize of at four 
thouſand. | 
A bubble of this conſequence wat 
worth taking ſome pains to ſecure. The 
only accidents that could croſs Mr, Pli- 
ant's purpoſe were, that another 
might ſecure him, or that he might at 
one time or other ſuſpe& the means of 
their ſucceſs. To evade the poſſibility 
of either of theſe, Mr. Pliant called in 
to the aſſiſtance of Sharping the ſiſter art 


of Humming : he waited on Mr. Ed- 


wards early the next morning at his 
lodgings; told him he had nog to 
plead in excuſe of the abruptneſs of ſuch 
a viſit, for that it was intended only to 
prevent miſchief; and concluded Sir, 
© you are a ſtranger to the dangers you 
© may run in town, in the way to an 
© amour that is worth purſuing, I ob- 
© ſerved your _ continued he, * 
© buſy about the neck of Lady Bloom; 
© and I may tell you, under the precau- 
© tions I ſhall give you, that you are not 
© indifferent to her. Shall I lax. read. 
© it in her eyes? I'll tell you the truth; 
© ſhe enquired after you of me, with an 
© emotion that was too much for curio- 
© fity alone to have inſpired. You may 
© have her, if you purſue her; but you 
© have a rival that will be troubleſome. 
©. You ſaw the tall genteel fellow, with 
© pale hair, that leant over _ he 
© marked every glance, on both ſides, 
© between you: indeed, he will not be 
© very haſty, I believe, in a thing of this 
© kind, becauſe: he has been unhappy 
© enough to kill two people already; but 
] dare not aſſure r. will part with 
© bis miſtreſs tamely.” | 

Mr. Edwards, who had likened with 
an pnaltered countenance to this na- 
tion, anſwered coll I ſhould ima 
©. gine, Sir, there is no man who would 
«refuſe to draw bis ſward off fa good an 
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c occaſion,'—" I. den't ſuppoſe, Sir, re- 
plied Pliant eagerly, that you would; 
© but I thought it friendſhip, nay, in- 
© deed, but common humanity, to a 
4 ſtranger, to inform you of the ſuperi- 
E Fig of your rival in this point. As 
© to the fword, he is in continual prac- 
. © ticez and, for piſtols, it has been his 
© cuſtom to fire at a ſix-pence twenty 
times a day for theſe two years, on 
C account of an officer of horſe, who has 
been all that time in France, and with 
# whom he has an engagement of this 
© kind at his return. This gentleman, 
you are to know, Sir, is as famous for 
© the piſtol as your rival is for the ſword; 
© and all this preparation has hardly yet 
« ſet him upon the level with him.“ 

It was eaſy, from Mr. Edwards's an- 
ſwer, to find that he was Zaker in, as the 
phraſe runs; that is, that he did not ſup- 
poſe Mr, Pliant to be a har or a raſcal; 
and that he had a good opinion enough 
of himſelf to believe it very poſſible that 
a woman of conſequence might be in 
love with him. Perhaps Mrs. Sparkle 
had conduced not a little to opening the 
way to this miſchief, by the extravagant 

comiums ſhe had beſtowed on his per. 

on and accompliſhments. Many a man 
has fallen a ſacrifice to the vanity and 
ingratitude of his miſtreſs on ſuch an 
occaſion; and an honeſt fellow has no. 
ſooner talked a woman he likes into a 
belief that ſhe is an angel, and that all 
womankind are contemptible in compa- 
riſon of her, than ſhe determines, ſince 
this is the caſe, not to throw ſuch charms 
away upon him: and Mr. Edwards's 
miſtreſs now ſeems to have ſhared the 


ſame fate. It would not have been eaſy, - 


by any other means, to have ſtopped the 
torrent of his. adoration for the divine 
Sparkle; but no ſooner. the more divine 
Lady Bloom appeared as her rival, than, 
conſcious from that miſtreſs's flattery 
that he might carry this if he liked it, 
he determined that he would. 
Hle thanked Mr. Pliant very politely 
for this act of friendſhip, and preſſed 
him to breakfaſt with him. At noon 
they went into the Park, where one of 
the firſt objects that met their eyes was 
Lady Bloom, jigging-along the Mall 
with all the freedom of air of the un- 
happy libertines, who were throwing 
themſelves in the way of every body 
they came near for bread; and dreſſed 
rlectly in the faſhionable taſte, that is, 


40 like thoſe unhappy creatures, that no- 
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thing but a perſopal knowledge of her 
could bave prevented the 5 her for 
. of them. a 0 
. Our party paid their compliments ag 

they paſſed WE and ſhe 9 1 them 
with a moſt graceful ſmile, and with a 
ſtoop of the head, that expreſſed a mix. 
ture of ſatisfaction and of a tender lan- 
guor, This, though it meant nothin 
at that time; had been copied from ſome 
happy fair one, in whom it expreſſed all 
that our hero thought he read in it on 
this occaſion, | 

However favourable Mr. Edwards's 
ideas might be from this circumſtance, 
certain it is, he had raiſed them on a ver 
flight foundation ; for the lady, at this 
time, knew nothing of the matter : ſhe 
had directed her compliment ſolely to 
Mr. Pliant, who knew too much of the 
world to underſtand any more by it than 
ſhe meant, He did not fail, however, 
to place it all to the account of his 
friend; he told him, there was evidently 
love enough in her ſoul, but he wiſhed, 
for both their ſakes, ſhe had more diſ- 
etetion: he begged leave to quit him for 
a moment; and walking vp to her lady- 
ſhip, who was a woman o* great ſpirit, 
and fond of raillery to an uncomman 
degree, he told her ſo much of his plot 
upon the Creole as regarded herſelf, and 
ſhe promiſed, with great readineſs, to 
join in the humm, and promote it to the 
utmoſt. ; 

We mention this, as an inſtance how 
eaſy it is for a man to be deceived, where 
a female is in the party againſt him; and 
how naturally a woman of faſhion may, 


while ſhe intends only to be witty, be- 


come an accomplice with a pick- pocket. 
Nature never formed a man ſo happily 
for the exerciſe of this polite ſpecies of 
wit as Mr. Pliant; the natural delicacy 
of his perſon, the ſoftneſs of his manner, 
the intereſting complaiſance that ſhewed 
itſelf in him on every occaſion, and the 
unlimited command he had over the 
mulcles of his face, conſpired to render 
it natural and unſuſpected in him. He 
told our hero, with great apparent good - 
nature, that he had been ſaying every 
thing in the world in his favour to the 
lady, and at the ſame time preaching up 
ſome caution to her. Mr, Edwards 
was full of acknowledgments for his 
good offices; and the morning concluded 
with his new. friend's engaging him to 
dine at his houſe, where, by perfect ac- 


cideats wert happwued to be a lady whd 


* 
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wat an intimate of Lady Bloom's, apd thou art, it has max | to 
who was no Tooner informed of the vio- _ thee, when thy ill fate has been as buſy 
lence of the lover's 2 for her lady- for thy ruin as. our þero's at this time 
ſhip, than ſhe promiſed to do every thing was for his. He playtd at cards every 
in + power in his favour, _ afternoon at Mr. Phant'sz. he met Lady 
Bloom every evening at one rout or 

other: he never made the leaſt advances 

to her that were not returned with an 
open freedom; and he could, on every 
occaſion, ſee the eyes of the whole com- 
THE HAPPINESS OF A FAMILY Ae: y fixed with-envy, as he underſtood 
QUAINTANCEz AND THE ADVAN- N vjon kim. If de ' obſerved them 
TAGES THAT SOMETIMES AC- laugh, he concluded it was at her indiſ- 
CRUE FROM IT, creet paſſion ; but this he never ſo much 
as wiſhed to check. He was of an age 
ADY Bloom did not fail to con- at which the boaſting of an amour is one 
tribute her ſhare to the entertain of the greateſt Was Bt that attends it, 
merit that was to be furniſhed from our and is a pleaſure that ſeldom. is ſup- 
hero's paſſion for her; ſhe half killed preſſed, though the price of it be the re- 
her chairmen with the hurry of running putation of the perſon in the world to 
from one houſe to another, to give an whom the betrayer has moſt obligations. 
account of it : nor did ſhe ſtop her courſe An obſervation this, which, if rightly 
till ſhe had told every female, and moſt attended to, would keep every woman, 
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of the males of her acquaintance, of the who has the leaſt regard for her reputa- 


new-landed ſavage, who fancied the was tion, from engaging in an intrigue with 
deſperately in love with him. As to any man under eight and went). 
the lady our hero had been ſo happy to The true ſtate of our hero's affairs at 
meet with at his friend Beau Phtant's, this time, however, was, that he had a 
ſhe was no other than the a 
have already celebrated as the accom- travagance, not to ſupport him in it : he 
plice of that induſtrious chevalier at his had loſt the only acquaintance in the 
whiſt ſchemes. world who would have thought it worth 
Our hero now thought himſelf ex- while to advife him ; he had made añ in- 
ely happy: he had got rid of the timacy with a man who had engaged 
troubleſome acquaintance of his uncle, him in a purſuit that made him the 
he knew not how or why; he had mo- of every company he fell into, and who, 
ney in plenty in his pocket; he was on with the aſſiſtance of his friendly family, 
2 road to an intrigue with the had by degrees ſtripped him, hupdred 
ſt woman in town; and he had made by hundred, of every guinea he had been 
an acquaintance, as it appeared to him, maſter of; and, under colour of givin 
in the moſt agreeable, ſociable family in him a chance for winning back, h 
the world; and more particularly an in- afterwards got him eight undred ' 
timacy with a man who eſteemed and fifty guineas in debt to him: for this he 


loved him, and who appeared as able as very good-naturedly accepted a draft 


willing to ſerve him in a thouſand diffe- upon uncle Jeremy, payable at ſight, 


rent cifcumſtances, _ * having been previouſly informed that the 
Thus it appeared to Mr, Edwards at father had given him an unlimited bil 
leaſt; and thus, gentle reader, whoever of credit on that gentleman, 


. 
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rſon we ſum ſufficient to encourage him in ex 
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OF 


MR. GEORGE EDWARDS, 
| A CREOLE. 


BOOK THE THIRD. 


m WHIGH OUR HERO MAKES GREAT ADVANCES TOWARD BECOMING 
A PHILOSOPHER OF THE FIRST CLASS, 


CHAP. I. 


A SCHEME OF BEAU PLIANT's ON 
OUR HERO DOES NOT SUCCEED 
PERFECTLY TO HIS EXPECTA- 
TION, - 

T isa maxim with the peo- 

ple of Mr. Pliant's ſtamp, 
1 that the money they have 

won is never ſecure till it 

is in their pocket. This 

gentleman had not been 

poſſeſſed of Mr. Edwards's draft five 
minutes, before he took occaſion to leave 
the room on ſome ſlight pretences, and 
hurried to the perſon of whom he was to 
receive the caſh. The habitation of Mr. 

Jeremy Edwards was one of the laſt in 

the world into which a ftranger could get 

admittance: the gentle Ruth had receiv- 
ed him at the door; and, as her maſter 
was abſent, had enquired into his buſi- 
neſs, but in vain, He had told her he 
would come again in half an hour, and 
determined not to return home without 
ſome certainty as to ſo conſiderable a ſum: 
he repeated this kind of viſit four times, 
and ſpent the intermediate periods, in ug 


8 patient humour, at Will's Coffee · 
e. | 

The draft had been put into his 
hands immediately after dinner; and as 
all the viſits he had made to Mr. Jeremy 
had been paid in the two hours ſucceed- 
ing that time, which were thoſe he al- 
ways ſpent in the Park, the prudent 
domeſtick, though ſhe did not think it 
adviſeable to ſend a ſtranger to him in 
that place, had, from the poſſibility of 
her maſter's calling in at home before 
his going to the coffee -houſe, told the 
viſitor, that be might very likely ſee him, 
if he called again after ſuch a time. 

Mr. Pliant was looking at his watch, 
and fomewhat impatiently waiting for 
the termination of the half-hour, at the 
end of which he was to make his fifth 
vilit, when a porter delivered a letter at 
the bar, which he defired might be given 
to Mr, Edwards with all ſpeed. Mr. 
Pliant had been thoroughly diſſatisfied 
with the appearance of every thing about 
uncle Jeremy's apartments; and, if he 
could have imagined that the owner of 
them could poſſibly have been Known at 
ſa pom a _—_ uſe as 2 

ore have enquized into his cir- 
long g 
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curaſtances of the lady of the houſe. He 
no ſooner therefore heard the name of 
Edwards pronounced by this meſſenger, 
than he walked ms 6 to the bar, 
and enquired whether Mr. Edwards, 
for whom that letter was left, was a Mr. 

er Edwards, who lived in a ſtran 

ungeon at the bottom of the yard: 2 
was going to enquire who and what he 
was, but theſe and all farther queſtions 
were prevented by the arrival of ano- 
ther on, whom the name Edwards 
and the ſight of a letter had brought to 
the ſcene of enquiry almoſt as ſoon as 
himſelf, and who, ſtretching out a yel- 
low, wrinkled, meagre, long-nailed, 
unwaſhed hand, with half the ſhirtleſs 
arm belonging to it from under the co- 
vert of a greaſy ſleeve, at the ſame time 
that he ſeized upon the letter, turned up 
his grey, lack-luſtre, eye to the face of 
the blooming Mr. Pliant, and telling 
him it was a dungeon into which no 
ſuch powdered beggars as he would ever 
find admittance, very coolly walked back 
to his ſeat, without deigning to caſt 
one look back upon the obje& of his 
contempt. 

It was indeed with ſome kind of rea- 
ſon that Mr. Jeremy had expreſſed him- 
ſelf ſo ſeverely on this occaſion; for, 
additionally to the inſult conveyed by the 
word Dungeon in Mr. Pliant's queſtion, 
he could not but recolle& that be had 
lent many ſums to people of that figure, 
who had brought others like themſelves 
in ſufficient number to join in the ſecu- 
rity, but that he had never once been 
paid a debt of that kind in his life, nor 
ever been able to find any one of the 
people afterwards. This had given him 
a very well- grounded contempt for pow- 
der and embroidery on a borrower ; and, 
as he could not ſuppoſe there was any 
other bufineſs a ſtranger of this figure 
could poſſibly have with him, he would 
have been ready enough to have gi- 
ven him his anſwer, in the ſame kmd 
of terms, without the additional provo- 
cation of the affront he had received. 

Mr. Pliant was thoroughly diſſatis fied 
at the figure of the man on whom his 
draft was made, and as heartily mor- 
tified at the unlucky ftep he had taken 
towards his acquaintance. A. moment's 
conſideration recovered him, however, 
from his confuſion, and informed him 
that it was his buſineſs, at all events, to 
fre an end of the affair he came about, 


before” he joined bis company again, 


He walked up to the table at which 
the old gentleman was ſeated, and told 
him, he could eafily paſs over the in- 
civility of his addreſs to him, as him- 
ſelf had ignorantly, and indeed rudely, 
been the occaſion to it; and added that, 
"_ he was at leiſure, he ſhould be glad 
of an opportunity of communicating te 
him the buſineſs Ye came 1 
The old gentleman had broke the ſeal 
of his letter, and was wiping his ſpecta - 
cles in order to read it, when he received 
this civil ſpeech from Mr. Pliant. He 
continued the operation during the time 


he was delivering it; and for ſome mi- 


nutes after, at the end of which he very 
deliberately put them on, and without 
beſtowing a word, or even a look on the 
beau, opened and began to read the let- 
ter. 

Mr. Pliant, who was now fſenfable 
enough that it was not his buſineſs to 
put the old fellow out of humour, ſat 
patiently while he read it; which, as he 
did it very deliberately, and as the letter 
conſiſted of three ſides, and was not 
written in the beſt hand in the world, 
took up no very ſmall portion of time: 
when he had got to the bottom of the 
laſt page, he very calmly turned it over, 
and nſtead of folding itup as Mr. Pliant 
had expected, began to read it again. 
The beau ſtill kept his patience, though 
under the additional provocation of hav- 
ing the eyes of the whole company upon 


- himz and being very ſenſible that his 


complaiſance would be conſtrued, by 
many of them who knew him, not great- 
ly to his advantage. At length, the 
old gentleman having finiſhed the ſecond 
peruſal of his letter, carefully folded it 
up, and taking off his ſpectacles, lock- 
ef; full in the face of Mr. Pliant, aud 
faid—* I tell you, friend, it don't fig- 
© nify waiting; I won't lend you a far- 
< thing.” 1 

This was ſpoke ſo loud, that Mr, 
Pliant found it neceſſary, in order to clear 
his own honour, to do a thing which 
pr 4 et 9 
ve n I to anſwer 
hin as — Sir, I have a draft of 
eight hundred pounds on you, from 


© your nephew, for money lent him: 


© will you pay it or not?” | 
The name of eight hundred pounds, 
advanced to his nephew by any body 
but himſelf, raiſed the old fellow in a 
poſture of horror from his ſeat : he look - 
ed upon Pliant as a man who ey 


1 


1 


\ 


bed him of the intereſt of that ſum at fif- 
ty per cent. and that had laid a ſcheme 
for ſupplaming him in all his future de- 
figns upon the young fellow: his face 
increaſed it's length by two inches; a 
palſy could not have ſhook his whole 
frame more violently, than this unex- 
pected attack did; his ſpectacles drop- 
ped from his unnerved hand, and though 
they broke in the fall, he never remem- 
bered that it would coſt aſhilling to mend 
them. He ſtood ſpeechleſs in this agony 
for ſome moments; but, Mr. Pliant at 
length repeating his queſtion aloud, the 
old fellow 2 the uſe of his 
voĩce enough to anſwer—No! L' never 
© pay it: he knows he might have any 
© money he pleaſed of me, and I don't 
© ynderftand how you came by this.” 
Mr. Pliant, who had been thoroughly 
provoked by the preceding behaviour of 
the old fellow, grew outrageous at this 
ſuſpicion of his honour z a quality about 
which it is obſerved, that thoſe people 
are always moſt ſolicitous who have leaft 
of it. He did not condeſcend to anſwer, 
but, riſing on tip-toes for the blow, le- 
velled a ſtroke with his cane at the old 
fellow's head, which would, in all pro- 
bability, have put a period to his ex- 
iſtence much ſooner than the laws of 
this hiſtory require, had it not been 
ſtopped, in it's deſcent, by the arm of 
a plain- dreſſed, grave man, who fat juſt 
behind ; and who, ſeeing the miſchief 
that was coming, received no incon- 
fiderable hurt in the mr it, The 
ftranger was for pleading in favour of 
the uncle, that the care of his nephew 
might very well be an excuſe for what he 
faid; when Pliant, making no doubt 
that he, who had taken ſuch a blow with- 
out reſentment, would bear more, turn- 
ed all the torrent of his fury on the new 
object. | 
The ſtranger ſeized his arm with a 
very rude gripe, as the firft blow was 
coming, and directing his foot to a part 
in which Hudibras very whimſically 
ſuppoſes honour to be lodged, raiſed his 
light antagoniſt, by the force of the kick, 
aloft from the ground, which he did 
not reach again till at about _— 
>» "IL and then not in an erect po- 
re. 

The bean, as ſoon as he had got up 
on his legs again, told the ſtranger he 
defired to ſpeak two words to hin.; 
which he had no ſooner whiſpered in his 
ear, than the other anſwered aloud I 
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© have no reafon to believe you'll 
N — appointment: does body ben 
© know you?“ Here was a queſtion, in 
which Mr. Phant's honour was again 
concerned, and which his intereſt had 
alſo ſome connection with. He ſaw 
people enough who knew him, but not 
one on whoſe good opinion he could 
depend in regard to his claim to the 
debt; till at length he obſerved a bro- 
ther of the lay, as they expreſs it, at 
one of the tables, whom he had not 
feen before, and who was no other than 
the foreigner who had made young Ed. 
wards acquainted with Sparkle, and had 
ſtripped him afterwards of ſomewhat 
more than his original allowance, Pli- 
ant's eyes were no ſooner fixed on this 
e than, depending on that 
nour which ſubſiſts between all the per 
ſons of this ſtamp—* There, ſays he, 
© there is a gentleman whom I have the 
© honour to be known to, and who was 
© preſent at George's when I lent the 
© money about which all this, diſpute 
© has been.“ If the uncle had looked on 
Pliant as a man who was robbing him 
of the advantages he might make of the 
extravagances of his nephew, this gen- 
tleman, who had ſeen that happy adven- 
turer carry the eng off from the Park 
the morning before, and who now found 
what uſe he had made of the acquain- 
tance, received him with a ftill more 
hateful eye; he would perhaps have 
kept his ſecrets at anather time, or 
would not have ſcrupled to have lied, 
or been perjured, for him: but here was 
a caſe which touched himſelf too nearly, 
Honour, when not founded on honeſty, 
is but an imaginary exiſtence; intereſt 
now pleaded againſt the adherence to it, 
on the foreigner's part; and he replied 
without heſitation, that he knew Mr. 
Pliant very well; that he did not pre- 
tend to ' ſay any thing in regard to the 
diſpute with that gentleman; but, Sir," 


ſays he, 9 himſelf to the uncle, 
e 


I never ſaw him lend any money to your 
© nephew; and as to the draft, I don't 
© doubt but it is for a play-debt, and I 
© think you ſhouldenquirefartherintothe 
p 6 character, before you pay 
Pliant, who had very unhappily miſ- 

taken his man in - 24 — 0 
knew ſo much of this knight of the in · 
duſtry, that he determined at once to re · 
venge his quarrel, and eſtabliſh his repu- 
tation again at his expence. He fell 
violently 
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violently og him, firſt with his cane, and 
afterwards with his fiſts. The other was 
the ſtronger, though Pliant was the more 
active: many a hard blow was given on 
each fide, and Vidtory had hung out 
ker ſcales in exact equihbrio for a con- 
ſiderable time; when at length a trip 
over one of the benches having brought 
Monſieur Le Guardien to the ground, 
and every body calling out, that it was 
unfair to beat him When he was down; 
the uſurer flew to the aſſiſtance of his 
routed champion, and made fo excellent 
a uſe of thoſe weapons with which we 
have before had occaſion to obſerve the 
extremities of his fingers were armed by 
nature, that Mr. Phant's face was in 
an inſtant covered with blood and 
wounds ; and the pain, which was tao 
much for a man of his delicate and tender 
nerves to bear, obliged him to put an end 
to the combat. | 


C HAP. II. 

A VISIT FROM THE FRIEND OF OUR 
"HERO TO MR. PLIANT; THE 
STRANGE CONSEQUENCESET WAS 
' ATTENDED WITH. x 


T is very beneficent of Providence, 


that, amidſt the vaſt portion of knows . 


ledge we boalt of having been favoured 
with from her, we have no immediate 
means of receiving notices of events 
beyond the reach of our ſenſes. Though 
the ſcene of Mr. Pliant's diſtreſs was 
ſcaxce a hundred yards from his own 
houſe, every circumſtance of it was as 
profound a ſecret to every body at home 
as if it had happened in the dominions 
of the Great Mogul: every thing there 
was in the uſual innocent tranquillity; 
a viſor had accidentally dropped in, 
who fupplied the place of Mr. Pliant 
at a corner of a whilt-table; and the 
family were ſtripping the unfortunate 
Mr. . as uſual, and comfort- 
ing him with the certain amends he was 
to receive in the fortune and virtues of 
a wifez when a ſingle rap at the door 
called up the footman from the arms of 
his Mauxalind, and he immediately 
uſhered in a perſon who declared him - 
ſelf a & x to the family, but had in- 
fiGed on ſpeaking with Mr. Edwards 
that inſtant, 


The company wers &rangely alarmed 


at the entrance of a plain figure of a 
man, with fo odd an introduction; 
imagining from the circumſtances, that 
he could be no other than one of thoſe 
othcers of juſtices with the nature of. 
whoſe viſits the ſwift viciſſitudes of 
Mr. Pliant's fortune had made ev 
body. that belonged to him. ſufficiently 
acquainted, They were riling in con- 
fuſton from the table, when Mr, Ed- 
wards, whole ſurprize was of a ver 
different kind, dropped his cards, and 
in an inſtant throwing his arms about 
the neck of the ſtranger, who was in- 
deed no other than Mr. Spence, poured 
forth a profuſion of tranſport, inter- 
mingled with complaints of his havi 

ſo long abſented himſelf from him. 

His friend anſwered, that he had no 
right to ſhew himſelf before him, even 
now, according to the terms of their 
pariing, nor indeed could have any: 
that he did not blame, but compaſſion- 
ate him for the conditions under which 
he had offered to renew their acquaint- 
ance, which, he acknowledged, were 
altogether equitable, though impracti- 
cable. Our hero (topped him, as he was 
going on an theſe explanations, with a 
thouſand proteſtations of his ſenſe of his 
own folly, of his unhappineſs while he 
had loſt his acquaintance, and of his re- 
ſolutions never to part with bim again. 
The company were very happy in the 
different opinion they now took. up of 
the ſtranger, and were - congratulating 
themſelves on the change of the ſcene, 
when a thundering knock at the door 
uſhered in the maſter of the family, in 
the lamentable ſituation we have before 
pictured him, as he aroſe from under 
the talons of uncle Jeremyz and with 
the additional horror of a black eye, 
which he had received from. the other 
combatant. 

The face of diſtreſs, with which Mr, 
Pliant entered his parlour, was raiſed 
into. tenfold. horror, on his ſeeing the 
perſon there whom we have juſt men- 
tioned, as added to the company: he 
ſunk into a chair; and, while the Lanig 
were all gathering about him, com- 
manded ſilence with his hand; while 
Mr, Spence, who was ſtill addreſſing 
his diſcourſe to his friend, went on in 
this manner I-have no 
* right, Mr. Edwards, to claim your 
© friendſhip on theſe. conditians, I have 
H gbligations to you, which, ory 8 
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© better motive to it, could not let me 
© ftand by and ſee you injured. I came 
© hither to you from a place where 
three raſcals (I am ſorry to tell you, 
that your uncle, who either did not, 
or would not know me, is one; and 
this gentleman, whois paying ſo care-, 
ful an attention, to my diſcourſe, 
another of them) were quarrelling who 
ſhould have the ſole privilege of ſtrip- 
ping you of every farthing yourſelf 
or your father could be worth: I left 
them executing a juſt vengeance on 


was, and that you was at this time 
with him, have ventured, even into 
his own houſe, to do you ſerviee.” 
Mr. Pliant, whom partly loſs of 
blood, and partly a ſenſe of his preſent 
ſituation, had rendered, by this time, 
much cooler than when he had engaged 
in the ſcuffle at the coffee-houſe, now 
would have condeſcended to attempt to 
reaſon with the friend of our hero; but 
that gentleman anſwered him very coolly 
and ſhortly—* Sir, there is a point you 
and [I are to ſettle hereafter, and which 
* no art, no evaſton, on your part, ſhall 
© put off: I know you have no great 
© ſtomach to it; but there is but one con+ 
„dition on which I ſhall excuſe you, 
© which is, your giving up to this gen- 
© tleman thedraft you juſt now offer- 
ed to his uncle, and, with it, whatever 
© elſe you have, as you will chuſe to 
© phraſe it, won of him. I ſhall be for 
© giving it a harſher name; and I ſhall 
© add this to the diſadvantages of your 
5 refuſal, that I ſhall make this circum- 
© ftance fo publick, that you will never 
© have ſuch another opportunity of ex- 
« erting your ſkill in your profeſſion.” 
Mr. Pliant, though he cocked his 
hat fiercely, and could talk loud upon 
occaſion, had a natural averſion to cold 
iron: he ſaw his antagoniſt, in this af- 
fair, was a hardy, ſevere, unmerciful 
fellow; and adding, to his regard to his 
Tſon, the circumſtance of the publick 
and irretrieyable loſs of his character, 
which he was threatened with, he came 


to a reſolution, that it was better to 


Joſe the advantages of this one incident, 
than to part with the proſpect of all that 
could hereafter offer to him ; he gave up 
the draft, paid back all the money he 
had won, and, on Mr. Edwards's mak- 
ing ſome ſcruple about taking it- back, 


one another; and during their ſcuffle, 
having learned who this gentleman, 
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confeſſed that he had not obtained it 
fairly of him; and took his leave of 
the friend, with telling him —* Sir 
vou are a man of honour; and, now 

" have made reparation, I know you 
vill never mention this.” Mr. Spence 
gave him no anſwerz but our hero 
promiſed ſo much in his name, and 
the party immediately broke up. The 
maſter of the houſe kept his bed for a 
fortnight; and Mr. Spence was, though 
with ſome difficulty, prevailed with to 
accompany his reſcued friend to his 
houſe. 


CHAP. III. 
THE GRATITUDE OP A MISER, 


NCLE Jeremy, though he could 

very well reconcile it to his con- 
ſcience to keep out of his nephew's way 
while he was ne money, 
could by no means ſuffer himſelf to 
abſent while other people were eneroach- 


ing upon his prerogative of cheating him. 


He had no ſooner got at liberty from the 
broil at the coffee-houſe, than he made 


. the beſt of his way to his houſe; he had 


been 1 an hour in the dining- room, 
when our hero and his friend arrived; 
they were walking in with great chear- 
fulneſs and good-humour, when the un- 
cle's face, now rendered infinitely more 


diſagreeable by the frown it ** 
dreſſed in, forbade the banns of pleaſure 
for that time. 


He was entering with great vehe- 
mence on the ſubject of his viſit, when 
our hero, to put the ſhorteſt end poſ- 
fible to ſo diſagreeable an entertainment, 
produced the draft which he had re- 
covered, and immediately afterlaid down 
the money and bills he had received back 
with-it: * All this, Sir,“ ſaid he, I have 
indeed been defrauded of; but I have 
recovered it again by the friendſhip of 
this gentleman, to whom I had before 
a thouſand obligations, which you 
© will now be aſhamed of having com- 
4 1 me to make a ſhameful return 

or.“ 


The old fellow aſſiſted his nephew in 


athering up the money and papers, and 
Re him lock them ſafe up before he 


ſpoke a * As ſoon as this was 


61 have been obliged to this 


one 


gentleman, ou ſay, for rant 1. — 
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r your money, and you ſhall be obliged 
to me for preſerving it z he has only 
« got it back from tother rogue, that 
6 he may plunder you of it himſelf: I 
« knew him well enough at the coffee. 
«* houſe, though I did not care to ſay any 
thing to him whilit he was taking my 
* part; but 1 have heard from ev 

0 body, that he has no viſible way 
living; and you may depend upon it, 
© he'll never leave you, fo long as you 
© have a penny he can ſtrip you. of.“ 
The old fellow proceeded to inſiſt upon 
his nephew's never ſeeing his friend again; 
and added many threatenings togive him 
up entirely, and to write word to his fa- 
ther to (end for him back, if he did not 
diſcard him that inſtant. 

Mr. Spence was filent: there was no- 
thing for him to ſay to a perſon fo in- 
finitely below his reſentment, and ſo 
nearly allied to his friend. The young 
fellow, whoſe heart was naturally fu 
of gratitude and generoſity, and, at this 
time, was elevated to an uncommon 
height, by the joy of finding his loſt 
friend, and.the ſenſe of the obligations 
he had to him, could not bear it with 
ſo much patience: he beſtowed ſome 
harſh words on the uncle, and inſiſted 
on his leaving the houſe that moment. 
The old man would have found it diffi- 
cult to have calmed this ſtorm, or pre- 
vented it's effects; but Mr. Spence very 
generouſly and prudently put a period 
to it, by declaring he would go himlelf: 
© Your uncle, Sir, ſays he, * unjuſt and 
© hrutiſh as he is to me, has nothing but 
© thecare of your affairs in his thoughts; 


© and, whatever reaſon I have to be 


* provoked at his treatment, you have 
© nothing to accuſe him of but error. 
All the ſolicitations in the world could 
not prevail with this gentleman to ſtay 
longer, than till he had, in ſome de- 
gree, reconciled the uncle and nephew 
nor would he ſo much as ſay where he 
ſhould afterwards be heard of. He 
knew the father's temper ſo well, that 
he was too ſenſible of the effect a com- 
plaint from the uncle would have, to 
ive the leaſt pretext or occaſion for it. 
uncle, after ſome more altercation, 
went home, and the hero of our ſtory to 
bed ; but too full of thought to leave 
any poſſibility of his receiving from it 
the uſual refreſhment, 7 
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CHAP. IV. 


A CONVERSATION IN ST. JAMES'S 


* #i 


kh #4 


HE loſs of ſo worthy, fo noble a 

friend, as Mr. Spence, left no 
room in our hero's breaſt for an 
thoughts, but thoſe of the means of re- 
covering him. Where to ſeek after his 
lodgings he was wholly ignorant: he 
knew him ſo entire a ſtranger in town, 
that an enquiry after him by name 
would be ridiculous ; nor was there 
any hope of meeting him either on viſits, 
or at publick diverſions, both which he 
had heard him declare an utter averſion 


to. 

He had ſpent the whole morning in 
hearty uneaſineſs on this ſubjet, when 
a ſervant, who attended him as he 
was dreſſing, and who had been preſent 
at the conflict of the night before, gueſ- 
ſing that this might be the ſource of his 
pony diſquiet, told him, hat he had 
everal times met that gentleman alone 
in the Park about noon, and that he 
fancied he always walked there at that 
time, 8 

His maſter gave him a guinea for the 
— ; aſſumed a look of eaſe and 
cheartulneſs, that he had not put on the 
whole morning before z hurried on his 
cloaths, and drove immediately to St. 
James's Gate. | 

He had ſcarce ſet his foot in the firſt 
walk, when an inarticulate noiſe, proba. 
" more like that heard upon the inſtant 
of the confuſion- of tongues at Babel 
than any thing elſe in hiſtory, called his 

e toward the occaſion of itt he had no 
ooner faced about, than he found him+« 
ſelf in the midſ of the jovial party from 
whom it came, which conſiſted of eight 
people, four of each ſex, who had ar- 
ranged themſelves together, a man anda _ 
woman alternately; and, joining hands 
like children at thread-needle, form- 
ed a ftraight line that reached acroſs the 
Mall, and conſequently turned every 
_ met into one of the other 
walks. 


On the right were Lady Sophiſt and 


Dr. Killdarby, engaged anew in the fa- 
mous diſpute concerning the immorta- 


of the ſoul ; the lady having greatly 
as | F * ſtrengthened 


1 


30” 
firengthened herſelf by ſince reading 
Mr. Toland's Pantheiſticon; and the 
doctor having picked up many argu- 
ments on his fide from a paper enti- 
tled, The Inſpector. At the other ex- 
tremity of the line were the ladies, who 
have choſen to diſtinguiſh ' themſelves 
lately by the very expreſſive names of the 
Bold Thunder and the Briſk Lightoing, 
ſeparated by a half-powdered beau, of 
the firſt magnitude z-on the left of Dr. 
Killdarby, walked the ſober, the dif- 
creet, the pretty Miſs Sedate—we join 
heartily with the gentle reader in won- 
dering how ſhe got into ſuch company— 
and in the centre were poſted the egre- 

ious Mr. Dupe and the elegant Lady 
Bloem. 

As our hero had turned upon them, 
they put a forced period to a very loud 
laugh, which it was not proper he ſhould 
| know was at his expence : they had diſ- 
covered him at his firſt entrance into the 
Park; and as Lady Bloom had been 
fully let into the nature of the hum ſet 
on foot by Mr. Pliant, and had, on this 
occaſion, very good-naturedly commu- 
nicated it to the company, it had been 
reſolved to make him the ſubje& of their 
entertainment on this topick for the 
morning. | | 

As the party extended quite acroſs the 
walk, it was eaſy to pretend they could 
not let him into the chain; and as he 
found it impoſſible to retreat, after he had 
once faced about upon them, eſpeciall 
as Lady Bloom was of the party, he too 
his poſt ſolely in front of the line, ex- 

ſed to attacks from every part of it. 

hat the onſet might not be too groſs, 
the company eafily underſtood one an- 
other's minds, and continued the ſubjects 
of converſation they had been diverted 
from by the arrival of this new object. 
Lady Sophiſt urged her new-learned ar- 

ments with an irreſiſtible force on the 
modeſt doctor; Mr. Dupe was relating 
to Lady Bloom the victory that a hun- 
dred and fifty of his companions had ob- 
tained over ſix people, and the intrepi- 
dity with which they had dragged the 
hero of the adverſe party, like Hector 
behind the car of Achilles, through a 
horſepond ; and the Briſk Lightning, a 
lady who has had her ſhare of praiſe once 
already in this hiſtory, was attacking 
the beau, who walked on her left, on 
his cruelty to the fineſt creature in the 
world, who had nothing in her that he 
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could except againſt, but that Oe loved 
him. The beau enjoyed the attack as the 
higheſt of all human praiſe ; he looked 
with contempt and deteſtation tothe whole 
ſex, and reſolutely anſwered As ex. 
* cellent an advocate as you are, Ma. 
dam, you will plead in vain on this 
ſubject, if you ſpeak for ever. I know 
the B—— for a tyrant of old; many 
an honeſt fellow's heart has ached 
to no purpoſe for her:'I except the 

reſent company, Madam; elſe, damn 
em, 'tis the way of them all: and we, 
who have any little ſhare of merit, 
ought to treat them accordingly, and re- 
* vengethequarrel of theſex upon them. 


This was a fair opening for the ſet. 


tled buſineſs of the ſcene. ©* Mr. Ed. 
* wards,” ſays Lady Bloom, with a dy- 
ing look, and a moſt amiable diſcom- 
poſure of fac, * you are not of that 
* brute's opinion, I hope: if a lady of 
any degree of merit ſhould have diſ- 
* cernment enough to ſee you were wor- 
* thy a paſſion of this kind, you would 
not devote her to deſtruftion in this 
© barbarvus manner.“ The ſatis faction 
of the whole company was too evident 
on this attack, not to inform our youth, 
who did not want apprehenſion on theſe 
occaſions, that they were parties con- 
cerned in the queſtion: if he could have 
doubted this, the eagerneſs with which 
they waited his reply would have con- 
firmed him in it; and the utter diſregard 
paid to all the other private diſputes of 
the reſt of the party, from the inſtant 
Lady Bloom had opened her mouth, 
ve him full conviction that he was to 
ſhewn off for the diverſion of the 
company. He determined to give into 
it to the utmoſt, till he found an oppor- 
tunity of retorting the deſign ——— 
ſelf to ſufficient . he anſwered 
with a great deal of coolneſs, that the 
caſe would be by no means parallel: 
that if a lady ſhould honour hun with 
a paſhon that could only have it's ra- 


tional ſource from ſuch accompliſhments 


as that gentleman was happy in poſ- 
ſeſſing, he ſhould rather condemn her 


taſte, than take pride in the imaginary 


effects of his own merit. - 

* Eh! Badinage! replies the lady, 
with infinite affeftation—* Come, come, 
* you know there is not a prettier fellow 
in town than yourſelf; and you very 
well know an unhappy acquaintance 
© of mine is too ſenfible of it, Our 
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beg you to declare before this company, 
that you may not think of going back 
from it, what it is that you intend to do 
« with her? Every thing in the world, 
Madam, replied the younglter, but 
© believe her. Your ladyſhip will par- 
© don me, continued he; but I cannot 
© help obſerving, this is the laſt ſubject 
in the world that you are formed for 
* ſhining on in converſation,'—* I find, 
« Sir,” replies the lady, with a downcaſt 
look, and a very wel! affected ſigh, you 
© have really all that brutality in your 
© heart that this other flighty monſter 
only affefts to put on.” The company 
were whiſpering, that Lady Bloorp ſhone 
away gloriouſly this morning; that no- 
thing ever came ſo near reality as this 
confuſion 5 and were every one of them 
beginning to hate her heartily for her 
ſuperior talents at this glorjous art, when 
ſhe continued, in a faultering tone— 
© "Tis barbarous in you, Mr. Edwards, 
to he trifling on ſuch a ſerious ſubject. 
* Suppoſe, Sir, I were to tell uu 
The manner in which ſhe pronounced 
this broken ſentence, added vaſtly to the 
applauſe of the company, and to their 
envy. Lady Sophiſt, out of all patience 
to be conquered thus apenly in her fa- 
vourite art, could not help hinting, that 
ſhe wiſhed they were not all hummed, 
except the young fellow. For m 
« part,* ſays ſhe, * when art comes 
very near nature, I ſhall always be apt 
to gueſs there is nature at the bottom. 
The company had not time to deliver 
their ſentiments on this intereſting ſub- 
jet, before the youth, who now law the 
opportunity he had all this time been 
waiting for, went up cloſe to Lady 
Bloom, and in a whiſper, which he took 
care all the company ſhould hear, told 
her—* I am amazed, Madam, you will 
urge me in publick on a ſubje& I have 
* ſo honeſtly told you my heart about 
already. I know I am in the wrong; 
but of all womankind, charming as 
* you are, you are the laſt I could think 
Jof with tenderneſs.” | 
It was not Mr. Edwards's buſineſs to 
wait for an anſwer to this declaration 
he turned off upon his heel, and left the 
-company without ceremony. Lady 
Bloom was mad with rage; but in hopes” 
the company had not heard what had 
been ſaid to her, and which it was by no 
means her buſineſs to repeat, ſhe re- 
mained filent. The reſt of the party 
Were no fonder of talking about a thing 
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they did not wiſh to ſee placed in a better 
light; they dropped off one by one; 
and ſuch hearty pains did they take to 
let the world into the ſecret they had juſt 
diſcovered at their morning viſits, that 
there was not a card-table within the 
hundreds of St. Jaries's, at which it was 
uot perfeftly known that evening that 
Lady Bloom was in love with a oung 
Creole to deſperation z and that he di 
nat like her, nor would by any means 
be induced to viſit her, or ſtay any where 
in her company. 


CHAP. V. 

CHARACTER OF A VERY AMITABLE 
LADY ; WHOM THE READER WILL 
SEE MR. EDWARDS 1s IN A FAIR 
WAY TO BE VERY WELL AC- 
QUAINTED WITH. 


T may be remembered that, in the 
liſt of the party our hero met with 

in the Mall, we mentioned a lady whom 
we expreſſed our wonder at ſeeing in 
ſuch company, Mr, Edwards began in 
reality, by this time, to look on his late 
flame, Lady Bloom, with all the con- 
tempt he had but affected at their laſt 
rencounter. The other celebrated belles 
of the party did not appear to him in a 
much more favourable light: but it was 
much otherwiſe in regard to this ſingular 
lady ; her ſenſible diſcourſe, her decent 
deportment, her amiable diffidence, and 
a th uſand other good qualities, which 
thoſe who know Mils Sedate—and, in- 
deed, who is it that does not ?—will 
kn w it is needleſs to mention, added to 
the artillery of her looks, which never 
failed to command the adoration they 
ſeemed not to deſire to receive, had taken 
deeper hold of his heart than any thing 


he had yet met with in the European 


quarter of the globe. a 
We ſhall not preſume to call his ſen- 
ſat ons, in regard to this 1 abſolute 
love; perhaps that is a paſſion the hu- 
man breaſt is capable of but once: cer- 
taioly, all the emotions he had felt on 
theſe occaſions among our women of 
face and faſhion, were much inferior in 
their force and tenderneſs to thoſe he had 
been inſpired with by Miſs Wentworth. 
From the time of his receiving the news 
of that lady's death, he had bid fare - 
wel to all thoughts of a paſſion like that 
which he had felt 28 but as he had 
1 no 
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no intention to live among mankind not 
like one of the ſpecies, he had given way 
to every effort that ſeemed at all of kin 
to his firſt thoughts on this ſubject; and 


pron had been as much in love with 


ady Bloom and Miſs Sparkle, as a 
modern fine gentleman ever is in love 
with any thing. 

His ideas of Miſs Sedate aroſe to 
ſomething conſiderably more like adora- 
tion than what he had felt on either of 
theſe occaſions; and, if they did not 
come up to abſolute love, they had a 
combination of defire and eſteem that 
approached 8 near it, 

e found means of enquiring after 
her of all the party in which he had met 
her, but he fo not one of them, ex- 
cept Lady Bloom alone, knew _y thing 
of her, and that ſhe would not tell. He 
had with ſome difficulty got her name; 
and he was ſo aſſiduous in his enquiries 
in all parts of the town, and among all 
ſorts of people, that he at length found 
it belonged to a daughter of a very emi- 
nent perſon in the philoſophick world, 
and whoſe perſonal merit had raiſed him 
to the dignity of head of a body of men 
among whom points of this nature were 
diſputed and determined. 

ä body joined in giving her a cha- 
racter, that at once increaſed his admira- 
tion, and convinced him ſhe was of all 
women the beſt formed for making a 
huſband and a-family happy. His for- 
tune was ſuch as herrelations, he knew, 
could not obje& to; his reputed eſtate, 
ſuch as muſt gain him an admittance 
every where, The lady's circumſtances 
he learned, on enquiry, were ſuch as his 
father would have no reaſon to be diſſa- 
tisfied with, He reſolved to marry, 
and he determined on this lady as the 
woman, 

With all theſe previous conſiderations 
ſettled, he had determined on the next 
day for the ceremony of waiting on her 


father, In the evening before, he by 


perfe& accident met with his friend a- 
gain: to him he unboſomed his whole 

lan; and he was extremely happy in 
Ending this gentleman perfectly well 
knew the father of the lady, and could 
have given him all the information he 
had already been at ſuch pains to ob. 
tain. He found, indeed, that he knew 
much more of the family than any body 
he had hitherto ſpoke with on the ſub- 
jeſt : he entreated him to inform him of 
every thing that he knew of it without 


reſerve; and Mr. Spence complied with 
his * in the following manner: 

Mr. Sedate, the father of the lady 
you intend your addreſſes to, is a man 
of family, character, and fortune, 
His reputation in the world, as 4 man 
of ſente, is unexceptionable; and his 
eſtate is not leſs than three thouſand 
pounds a year. The only failivg in 
his moral character is, that he is eaſily 
impoſed on by people whom he thinks 
« wellof ; and, when milled, is incapa. 
© ble of being ſet right againz and the 
only one in his ceconomy is, the en- 
© gaging in an expenſive office, which 
the world at this time are hardly in a 
© humour to allow an honourable one, 
I give you theſe hints, that you may 
© take care to be well with his fijends, 
* whom I will point out to you; and 
that you may not expect your milſtreſs's 
* fortune to be much enlarged by the 
© ſavings of a man whom you do not ſee 
6 guilty of any extravagance. 

© There is an elder daughter of the 
* family, a widow, who married indiſ- 
* creetly, and who, in conſequence of 
© the irreconcileable temper of the father, 
© will never be received again, or diſturb 
© the poſſeſſion which this unmarried one 
© has of his heart. He doats on her, 
© and ſhedeſerves it. He would, I be. 
© lieve, be averſe to any immediate pro- 
* poſal of marriage, from his mere un- 
© willingneſs to = with her; but there 
© 18 a way by which you may ſucceed, 
© In order to court the lady with ſucceſs, 
0 "ou muſt firſt court him; and, to court 
im with ſucceſs, you myſt attack him 
© on his weak fide, his fondneſs for phi- 
© loſophy. Offer yourſelf, with your 
© whole fortine in your hand, and you 
© will be turned out of doors; but carry 
© him a petrified cockle ſhell, or a dried 
* toadfivol, and you ſhall be received 
© into his arms; and he will beſtow the 
* darling of his heart upon you, as the 
© only medal worthy to reward ſuch un- 
© equalled diſcoveries,” 

Mr. Spence was indeed thorough] 
acquainted with the family he talked of, 
and the advice he gave had all the ap- 
E of reaſon on it's ſide. Whether 

e did not foreſee ſume farther effe& from 
it than can yet appear to the reader, or 
whether indeed he wiſhed the young 
gentleman to ſucceed in his addreſſes to 
the lady or not, are ſecrets that may poſ- 
ſibly be diſcloſed in the ' ſequel of the 
hiſtory. The youth determined to — 
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low his advicez but he trembled at the 
thought of appearing before ſuch a ma- 
ſer oi a ſcience he had never ſtudied, in 
quality of an admirer of it. The friend 
who had adviſed him thus far did not 
deſert him in this neceſſity : he engaged 
himſelf to furniſh him with. a ſubje&, 
and put him in the way of knowing what 
to ſay about it; and even promiſed to ſet 
him on the beſt footing imaginable in 
the family, by making the acquaintance 
be of Mr. Sedate's own ſeeking, To 
thi: purpoſe he told him he would intro- 
duce him, on the next publick day, to a 

rlon in office, under this head of the 

hiloſophick Body; where that gentle- 
man {ometimes condeſcended to vilit, 
and where he would, it he miſſed ſeeing 
him, be accuſtomed, however, to * 
ſophick diſcourſes, by hearing all the 
eminent men of the body delivering their 
ſentiments wita great familiarity. The 
youth profeſſed eternal obligation to his 
friend and patron; and they parted, for 
the firſt time, with knowing where they 
were to meet again. | 


CHAP. YI. 


CHARACTER OF DR. SINGLEDOSE, 
SHORT MENTION OF MRS. SINGLE- 
DOSE, AND THE PLAN OF THEIR 
PUBLICK ENTERTAINMENTS, 


1 gentleman, whoſe publick day 
was to give our hero an opportu- 
nity of mg 0 winger philoſopher, and 
meeting the father of his miſtreſs by ac- 
cident, was himſelf a Primi Subſellii Phi- 
loſopbus. He had many years enjoyed an 
office in the learned body we have alrea- 
dy had ſeveral occaſions of mentioning; 
but with this great advantage over his 
patron, that while that gentleman's fi- 
nances paid the full price of his honour, 
this officer was paid for making himſelf 
ridiculous. He was a phyſician as well 
as philoſopher: by. long ſtudy and expe- 
rience he had arrived at a perfection in 
the latter ſcience equal to that he had in 
the former; and his utmoſt modeſty could 
not ſuppreſs his pride in declaring that, 
28 he unravelled all the intricacies of 
philoſophy at one examination, ſo he 
cured all diſeaſes by a ſingle doſe vf his 

noſtrums. we 

He had gone ſo far at one time, as to 
offer hi to families by the year, as 
phyficianz and to engage to cure them 


r 


of all diſeaſes, one way or other, at 2 
guinea a head, or, as the poet admirably 


expreſſes it— 


* 


At one pound one per head, per ann. ye 


© (mall 
© And great, the Doctor kills or cures you 


But whether the world thought this was 
an impoſition, as a ſingle doſe might be 
had for half that money, and every per- 
ſon in a family could not expect in rea- 
ſon to be lick every yeat; or whether the 
phy ſicians, who ſaw the inevitable ruin 
of their profeſſion by this ſcheme con- 
{pired againſt it, we know not; but ſo it 
was, that the ingenious gentleman never 


found opportunities of doing much good 
or harm on theſe terms. 


The doctor, after ſome other ill ſuc- 


ceſſes of a like kind, determined to ſet 
out in a new way of acquiring buſineſs. 
Poetry and Painting had long been de- 
clared ſiſter ſciences ; Philolophy and 
Phyſick he was perfectly convinced were 
no leſs ſo: to be eminent in one, he con- 
cluded would prove him not of the mean- 
eſt rank in the other. His office in the 
ſupreme court of philoſophick judicature 
gore him an indiſputable claim to rank 

igh on this ſubject: he took care to in- 
form the world of his importance, b 
2 his titles at full length, di- 

inguiſhing himſelf as aſſaciate to this 
b. dy that he had never ſcen, fellow of 
that community which nobody elſe had 
ever heard of, and correſpondent of a 
certain very venerable old lady, to whom 
he had written a letter that ſhe never 
anſwered. 

His fame was no ſooner blazoned in 
this manner to the world, than he eſta. 
bliſhed this publick day for the reception 
of his friends, Cards were diſperſed to 
all parts of the town, expreſſing that Dr. 
Singledoſe gave tea every Tueſday af- 
ternoon at five preciſely ; and it being 
whiſpered about at the ſame time, that 
the ſeven ſages of Great Britain always 
met at that place and hour, there ſeldom 
failed to be rather more company than 
there were chairs for in one apartment; 
and a crowd of female liſteners about the 
keyhole of the door, that communicated 
with an adjoining one, eſpecially on thoſe 
js Jay when a hermaphrodite, or ſome 
other phenomenon which concerned the 
ſexes, was to be the ſubje& of diſquiſi. 
tion; which the doftor's lady, a perſon. 


age whom, though we have hithertg 
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taken no notice of, we may poſſibly have 
eccafion to mention hereafter, never fail- 
ed to give timely notice of about the 
neighbourhood, and among the circle of 
her acquaintance. 

On one of theſe evenings it was, that 
Mr. Spence was to introduce his young 
friend to the acquaintance of Dr. Single- 
doſe, and by his means to the whole 
learned world. As he was to preſent 
him as a lover of natural knowledge, he 
took no leſs than four days to inſtruct 
him in the terms and rudiments of the 
ſcience; and having furniſhed him with 
a ſpecimen, which was no other than a 
dried whiting, that had been part of the 
ſhip's ſtores, he aſſured him of the ſuc- 
— of his undertaking. 


CHAP. VI. 


& CONVERSATION AT A PHILOSO- 
PHICAL CLUB INTERRUPTED BY 
AVERY SURPRIZING INCIDENT, 


Very eminent and accompliſhed 
clergyman, I remember, has told 
me, that on his firſt introduction into a 
family of confequence, on which he had 
much dependence, he was informed, a- 
bout two hours before the time of pray- 
ing to the family, that this was to be 
done extempore, not according to the 
church form. He beſtowed, as he tells 
the ſtory, all the intermediate time in 
preparing his prayer: but, the moment 
the great bell gave the ſignal for his en- 
tering the chapel, every idea he had be- 
fore formed deſerted him; his thoughts 
were as utterly unprepared as if that had 
been the firſt moment of his having no- 
tice of his huſineſs, and he was forced 
to begin at random. | 
$0 fared it with our young philoſopher 
at his firſt viſit to this publick receiver of 
the wiſe. The four days of his prepa- 
ration had been ſpent to at leaſt as good 
' purpoſe as the two hours of the reverend 
gentleman juſt mentioned, and he had 
ot together as many words as the other 
d ideas: but no ſooner did the weighty 
hoſt take him by the hand, and welcome 
him to the regions of wiſdom, than every 
ſyllable he bad got by heart was oblite- 
rated; and he, who could before have 


rolled glibly over his tongue the Tita- 


noceratophyton and Hypopbyllo-cono-car- 
podendron of e the Coriotrage- 


matadendrus of Plukenet; the Caraſco- 
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row and Galeobdolon of Rivinus; the 


Clathroidafirum of Micheli; the Achro- 
chordodendros of Knaut; or the Autaſtri. 
for mipolyplatycarpoides of Klein; the 
Arhitochoutus of Vaillant; and the Sta. 
chiſarpogophora of Breyninsz now could 
not have told that Gellis was Latin for a 
daiſy, or fungus for a muſhroom, if the 
ſaving of his ſoul, or, what was much 
more to him at preſent, the gaining of 
his miſtreſs, had depended upon it. He 
found it would be neceſſary for him to 
ſay little; and, venturing to tell the doc- 
tor that, as this was the firſt night of his 
having the honour of meeting ſuch com- 
pany, he ſhould be a hearer only during 
the courſe of the evening, the maſter of 
the ceremony repeated the refolution to 
the company; who taking it as a tacit 
encomium on their own qualifications, 
readily accepted the excuſe, and ſaid ma- 
ny civil things about the fair preſage ſuch 
modeſty gave of riſing merit. 


Mr. Edwards was, on the recom- 


mendation of Mr. Spence, who was a 
man of allowed judgment, now dubbed 
a philoſopher; and was very regularly 
and methodically introduced to every 
member of the company, in their ſeveral 
ranks and orders; which (excepting for 
the deference paid to a foreigner of di- 
ſtinction in the firlt ſalute) was not ac- 
cording to title or ſeniority, but in con- 
ſequence of the number of learned per- 
2 each had obliged the world 
with. f 

As our hero had before been informed 
of this right of priority in theſe meetings, 
he was ſtrangely ſurprized at bein firſt 
introduced to a gay, ſmiling, bold taced, 
powdered-periwig'd fellow, who had hi- 
therto been talking of nothing but his 
Burgundy and his miſtreſs ; and not leſs 
fo, to find the liſt cloſed with the doctor 
himſelf, who, though he had obliged the 
world ſo far as, many years before, to 
engage for a folio or two, had not thought 
it convenient yet to be at the pains of 
writing, or the expence of printing them; 
and who, though he had certainly had 
ſome ſort of ſhare in the publication of 
more books than any one ſince that time, 
at preſent valued himſelf principally on a 
folio collection of tobacco- papers, which 
he confeſſed, as he took his new friend 
by the hand, were not = ready for the 
preſs, in the form in which he intended 
to favour the world with them. 

The company, for this evening, con- 


ſifted of a Spaniſh Count, attended by 
Madam 
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Madam Le Compteſſe, and a led captain, 

whoſe mouth was drawn into a peculiar 

torm by the frequent pronouncing of 

three words, Cet illufire Chef, which al- 
ways made at leaſt two-thirds of his 

whole converſation, though he never fail - 

ed to ſeize the opportunity of a ceſſation 

on other parts, to deſcribe the magnani- 

mity of conduct, the hardſhips or diſ- 

treſſes, of his illuſtre companion. Next 

to theſe ſat the powdered doctor already 

mentioned, who had obliged the world 

with many volumes of all forts, on all 

kinds of ſubjects; and had written juſt 

as well of any one, as of any other of 
them. At the upper end of the room 

ſtood an empty arm- chair for the father 

of our hero's miſtreſs. The reſt was filled 

ſomewhat indiſtriminately, with philo- 

ſophers, antiquarians, mathematicians, 

and mechanicks. A. Scotch peaſant pro- 

duced a new orrery; a German mecha- 

nick, a table-fountain contrived to play 

in a deſſert, to the great entertainment, 

and bedabbling of every body preſent; 

and the doftor's ſon and heir, the model 

of a new invented mouſe-trap. The 

audience conſiſted of the doctor's taylor; 
an Anabaptiſt preacher; a converted Jew 
who ſold ſpectacles; an Atheiſt and two 
* Roman Catholicks; a blind fidler, who 

fully expected he ſhould be reſtored to 

fight by the doctor's noſtrums; and the 
maſter and miſtreſs of a pamphlet-ſnop 
at Charing Croſs, with whom his works, 

entire, were always to be met with. 

The people who ſpoke beſide the above- 

mentioned, were Mr. Storm, the inventor 

of a new religion; Mr. Farthing, a col- 

lector of a peculiar ſpecies of Engliſh 

coins; Mr. Sage, the author of a ry 

egregious hiſtory of printing, in Which 
one of Swift's prophecies is given as a 

ſpecimen of the letter of one of gur ear- 

heſt printers; and a Maker of Bologna 

bop ages, who had diſcovered the longi- 

tude. 

Mr. Farthing took the advantage of 
e firſt ceſſation on the part of the illuſ- 
trious Spaniard, to declare to the com- 
pany that, after having been now eight 

ears in ſearch of a maidenhead; ter 
aving been promiſed one by fifty of the 
common dealers in thoſe commodities ; 
after having had fifty counterfeit ones 
brought to Fim, all which he diſcovered 
to be cheats the inſtant he got into the 


legends; in ſhort, after having ten times 


overpaid Mr, C ten times as much 
ut a true one would have been worth, for 
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pretended ones; and, after having ſought 


for one in vain among your pretended 
people of honour, he had at length met 
with a genuine one, in the poſſeſſion of a 
cinder-fifter, upon one of the dung- hills 
behind St. Giles's, which he had taken 
poſſeſſion of upon the ſpot for one and 
ſix- pence. | 
he antiquarian was in raptures, and 

ſome other of the company could not 
forbear licking their lips at the relation. 
Half a dozen of them were gathering at 
once about the happy man, to be let into 
more particulars of the ſtory, when a 
dreadfulthundering from the room above 
at once terrified and aſtoniſhed the Whole 
aſſembly : ſome imagined it the port 
of a chymical veſſel, burſt in one of the 
doctor's furnaces ; others took it for the 
ſhuck of a third earthquake, the noiſes 
of the two former having been evidenily 
perceived over-head ; a great proof of the 
propriety of the term by which they were 
expreſſed. The doctor turned pale as 
death, and plainly enough diſcovered that 
he underſtood it to be ſomething more 
terrible than either; the Anabaptiſt de- 
clared it was a judgment for Mr. Far- 
thing's prophane n and the 
Atheiſt was diſcovered, after ſome mo- 
ments, lving at his length under the 
table, and 1 the Apoſtles Creed. 
During this interval of ſilence and con- 
fuſion, a ſervant had entered the room 
with terror in his aſpe& ; but, before he 
could deliver his meſſage, the company 
were thrown into a more violent conſter- 
nation than the former, by a repetition 
of the ſame ſound, only more vehement, 
and longer continued, 

We doubt not, gentle reader, but thou 
art eager to know what this tremendous 
noiſe was ; but as wedo not uſe to make 
great preparations for trivial events, uor 
call ia gods or devils to our aſſiſtance, 


Ni dignus vindice nodus ;* 
thy patience muſt be ſuſpended till, on 


ſo important an occaſion as this, we be - 
gin a new Chapter. , 


CHAP. VIII. 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE TERRI- 


BLE ALARM GIVEN IN THE LAST 
CHAPTER, | 


12 was a quarter after eight, in the 
month of October, when the com- 


pany at Doctor Sipgledoſe's drum (who 


had 
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had patiently enough gone without their 
tea, an being informed that the lady of 
the houſe had gone out upon a viſit, and 
had inadvertently locked up the cups) 
received the alaria of the Cond whic 
had broke in upon Mr. Farthing's im 
portant relation, and fo utterly diſcon 
certed the company at the end of the laſt 
chapter. The doctor, on this repetition 
of it, had, however, greatly calmed every 
body's terrors, by ordering the ſervant, 
who all this While ſtood ſtrembling be- 
fore them, to tell the gentleman above 
that he was engaged in ſuch a manner 
with his friend-, on a very ſerious ſub- 
jeR, that he could not poſſibly come up 
juſt that minute, but would wait on him 
preſently. 

The company had ſcarcely time to 
congratulate themſelves on the diſcovery 
that this noiſe was ſo vaſtly inferior to 
an earthquake in it's violence and effects, 
when they had ſuſficienc reaſon to find 
that diſcovery was hardly a true one, 
The door of the upper apartmen: clapped 
to with a violence that ſhook the whole 
fabrick ; the ſtairs from their ſounda- 
tions ſhook beneath the rattling of hoſtile 
feet, that poured with ſcarce leſs rage or 
rapidity along them than the broken 
waves over the cataracts of the Nile; the 
door of the parlour in which they were 
aſſembled burſt open, and in the middle 
of the company, before it was poſſible 
to conceive any body had entered the” 
room, appeared the horrifick front of 
Mrs. Singledoſe. 

What, you extravagant, ye-ye-ye- 
0 ye idle fool! becauſe I won't let you 
© have tea for your goſſips, do you in- 

tend to keep em here all night to ruin 
me with fire and candle? Ye may be 
aſhamed of yourſelves, ye pitiful, beg- 
garly crew as ye are; becauſe you ſee a 
man is ſoft and fooliſh, to eat and 
drink him ont of houſe and home in 
this manner! What good did any of 
em do you, I'd be glad to know, ye 


tell 'em of it? I know well enough 
you make all their books and their 
nonſenſe for em; and they would ne- 
ver get a halfpenny, if it were not for 
our brains: but what did they ever do 
you, I aſk you that? Did any of em 
ever take a ſingle doſe of your phyſick ? 
or, if they did, I'll be hang'd if they 
© ever paid for it. Go your ways, for 
n great Eſſex calf, as you always call 


* yourſelf; you don't call yourſelf out 


poor-ſpirited fool, that you dare not 
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of your name when you ſay ſo, take 


my word for it.” 


She was proceeding in this torrent of 
eloquence ; but a flap on the forehead, 
which ſhe had given the peaceful doctor 
at the end of the laſt ſentence, (whether 
it were meant as a chaſtiſement, or as a 
piece of contemptuous dalliance, we will 
not preſume to ſay) felled him as ſud- 
denly, as ever did the blow of a butcher's 
axe a more full grown creature of the 
ſame ſpecies, to the ground. On this, 
the torrent of her revilings turned ſolely 
on the company. * Now," exclaims ſhe, 
7 pitifuf fellows, what will you all of 
you do for me and my children, if my 
poor huſbard is got killed among you? 
An honeſt pains- taking man as any in 
© the pariſh, if it were not for ſuch ver- 
min as you are eating him up.“ 

The company were obliged to inter- 
fere at this period, to te!l the lady that the 
violence of her aftion had thrown a Ja- 

an ſkreen into the fire, which it was 
impoſſible for them to get out of the 
flames till ſhe moved. The poor doctor, 
who, from the conſolation of the relent- 
ing temper his wife expreſſed in the laſt 
fentence, had taken hope of reconcilin 
all again, opened his eyes : but the w 
Japan was no ſooner pronounced, whe- 
ther any ſuch word had any connection 
with the title of the book the doftor was 
to have publiſhed, or by whatever other 
combination of ideas it brought the book 
into the heroine's mind, I know not; 
but ſhe inſtantly flew out upon the name. 
The honeſty of her reviving huſband va- 
niſhed before it: and Aye, ſays ſhe, 
Japan, indeed! I'll japan ye, you 
* ſcurvy fellow ! I don't ſuppoſe there's 
© one of theſe gentlemen here but what 
you have promiſed the book to, though 
my know well enough you never de- 

gned to publiſh it. Aye, aye, if you 
uſe your triends that ſupport you, and 
recommend you, and put bread into 
your mouth, in this manner, I don't 
wonder your poor wife and children 
are treated no better by you!” 
Matters were now growing to a more 
terrible height than ever, the heroine 
having ſeized upon the looſe leg of a 
chair to execute vengeance on the pro- 
ſtrate doctor: but Mr. Spence inter- 
poſed ; and the whole company pleading 
in favour of the vanquiſhed, and pro- 
miſing not to give her provocation agal 
by repeating their viſits, ſhe at once id 
down her weapga and her anger; 1 
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as they walked out of the door, led the 
peaceful doctor up ſtairs under her arm 
with great conjugal affection. 

There are very few incidents, be they 
as diſagreeable as they will to the parties 
more immediately concerned, that are 
not attended with favourable conſe- 

uences to ſomebody. The hero of our 
hey, who was at this time quite un- 

epared to ſpeak of his dried whiting, 
— this an excellent excuſe for his not 
ſo much as producing it. The doctor, 
unwilling to loſe the information his vi- 
fitor came, as he imagined, fraught with, 
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whiſ him, juſt before t rted, 
that appr be a ve 1 thing 
to the whole body, if he would produce 
his ſpecimen, and his obſervations on 
it, at their next full meeting, which was 
to be two days after. He parted with a 
promiſe of doing ſo ; and by this means 
obtained that period of time for the far- 
ther improvement in his ſtudies. As we 
ſhall not chuſe to diſturb him at them, 
we ſhall make that blank in our hiſtory 
a ſeparation of this part of it into two 
books, though the ſtory be continued, 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 


IN WHICH HE DOES NOT GET A BIT NEARER HIS MISTRESS THAN 
WHERE WE JUST NOW LEFT HIM, 


CHAF 1 


A MEETING OF A PHILOSOPHICK 
BODY, AND THE ENTERTAIN=- 
MENT AFFORDED BY THE MEM» 
ERS. 


* HE auguſt body was aſ- 
0 Þ ſembled: the clock had 
"1 * ſtruck five; the mace was 

L þ laid upon the table, and 
* the officers were ſeated in 
their reſpective places, 


when our hero was introduced to the 
community, as a perſon who had a cu- 


rioſity to lay before them, and who would 


accompany his ſhewing the ſpecimen 
with ſome reaſonings upon it. 

His terrors made him requeſt, that his 
ſhare of the entertainment might be the 
laſt produced; and, as this was readil 
complied with, he had leiſure to compoſe 
his ſpirits before he was called upon, at 
the lame time that he was let into the 
importance and reaſonableneſs of the diſ- 
quiſitions he was admitted to, by the fol- 
| lowing particulars, which were ſerved 
up in order. 


A Melon was firſt ſhewn, remarkable 


* 


for it's ſixe, 's weight being no leſs than 
1. pounds, and it's ſurface, not- 
wichſtanding this, wholly like that of 
ot! er melons. Every member crouded, 
to have it to ſay afterwards, that he had 
touched ſo immenſe a curioſity; and the 
who had brought it, after it 

ad paſſed the critical examination of all 
preſent, was diſmiſſed with the thanks 
of the body and a reward, and not with- 
out the private admonitions of the door- 
keeper to have a picture of it drawn by 
the ingemious Mr, Hogarth, and to ſhew 
it, as people do the Panopticon and 
Coloſſus, approved by the Royal Society. 

A. very grave and learned member of 
the body next produced an account of a 
lady, who having laid her hand, in the 
dark, upon ſomething which ſhe took 
to be a rat, marked the child, with which 
ſhe was then big, with a robin-red- 
breaſt. 

It appeared, indeed, the next morn- 
ing, that it was a robin that the lady had 
touched; and we are informed, two of 
the gentlemen who were. preſent, are at 
this time about to engage in a literary 
diſpute, which will probably be extend- 
ed to ſome volumes, whether * 

8 Lave 
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have been the thing really touched, or 
the thing ſuppoſed to have been touched, 
that the child ſhould. have borne the im- 
preſſion of? In theſe curious diſquiſitions, 
we are told the ſeat of the ſoul, the means 
of the communication of it with the 
body, and the effects of 43 in 
wounding, tearing, and annihilating cor - 


poreal objects, will be very fully treated 
of 


The third article conſiſted of a letter 
from a learned German; who, finding 
that the literati of England were at this 
time petrifaction · mad; and having heard 
that they had already met with petrified 
hams, petrified legs of veal, petrified 
eggs, and petrified ſturgeon ; and think - 
ing that nothing was wanting but the 

oper means of dreſſing theſe ſeveral 
Felke, in order to afford a truly philo- 
ſophick entertainment; ſent them word, 
that he had ſent over, by the good ſhip 
Hector, ſome petrified flames of fire. 
He added, that he had been obliged to 

y a conſiderable inſurance — their 
—— out the bottom of the box in 
which they were ſent, and by that means 
firing the ſhip; which, as well as the 
charge of a perſon employed to watch 
them, to prevent ſuch accidents, he 
doubted not the body would repay with 
pleaſure, in conſideration of ſ@ curious 
and unheard of a foſſil. The name of 
this curious commentator was John 
George Frederick William Charles Ern- 
eft Auguſtus Bruckman. This had been 
confuſedly read among the do&ifumus's 
and celeberrimus s, with which it ſtood in- 
termingled at the topof the letter; but the 
name ot the place of his reſidence, Which 
was Wolfenbottle, ſtanding at the bot- 
tom, where we uſually put our names, 
with the word {cribehan before it; the 
very accurate and intelligent Doctor 
Singledoſe read it in ſuch a manner, that 
the thanks of the body were directed to 
be returned to the very learned and inge- 
nious Doctor Scribonius Wolfenhottle, 


for this curious and valuable preſent, 


whenever it ſhould be received, 


After this, was produced an account 


of a Petropalitan nobleman, whom na- 
ture had intended for a man of weight; 
but who not chufing to be encumbered 
with more body than his favourite hun- 
ter could conveniently carry, had in- 
cifions annually made in his arms, legs, 
back, fides, and belly, and the fat care- 
wa ſcooped out from every part of his 
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The laſt diſh, furniſhed independently 


of our hero, was a letter from a young 
lady on her travels, giving an account 
of the buried city of Herculaneum : this 
laughed at all the former pompous 
{tories from the ſame rr 
ed the credit of the pictures ſo much 
boaſted of; but, in return, it mentioned 
ſeveral particulars of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence; ſuch as Bruſſels lace of an 
exquiſite pattern, made of the aſbeſtus 
ſtone, and therefore unhurt by the fire 
and brimſtone; a leg of mutton, that had 
evidently been raw when the deſtruction 
happened, but was compleatly well 
dreſſed by the ſubterranean fires ; and, 
leſt bread ſhould, be wanting to eat with 
it, a petrified quartern-loaf, with the 
baker's name upon it, 

It appeared afterwards, that the firſt 
of the curieus ſubjes produced this 
evening before this learned body, was 
a pumpkin, which the artful gardener 
had ſcratched the coat of while young 
that, as to the ſecond, it was not a bir 
called a robin · red- breaſt, but the ſhoulder 
of one Robin, a ſervant in the family, 
that the lady had leaned upon ; that the 
main buſineſs of the learned German 
was to get an Engliſh watch, which, on 
his having given ſome flight hint that 
it would be agreeable to him, was ſent 
by the firſt ſhip; and that, when his pe- 
trified flames of fire arrived, they were 
no more than two toad ſtools that had 
grown in an old chimney; and that the 
two laſt articles were no other than ban- 
ters from a very ſevere ſatiriſt, who had 
before laughed at the body for it's cre- 
dulity, and who had ventured wagers 
among his companions that they were 
not yet cured, but that theſe accounts 
would be. well received among them. 
Our hero's communication came next in 


order; but that being by no means of 


a piece with theſe ideal diſcoveries, we 


ſhall reſerve it for the ſubject of another 


chapter, 


CH A&P, II. 


AN ICHTHYOLOGICAL DISSERTAs 
TION UPON A DRIED WHITING, 


HE ſubjects mentioned in the for- 


mer chapter, accounts of ey 
one of which ma 


nutes of the. body whoſe diſcoveries we 
are celebrating, and the relations of 
| G 2 which, 


y be found in the mi- 


Fd 
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which, at large, we flatter ourſelves will 
hereafter appear in their publications, 
having been diſcuſſed in this ample and 
entertaining manner; Mr. George Ed- 
wards was handed up to the table in 
form. He there produced the curioſity 
every body was ſo big with the expec- 
tation of ſeeing ; and with it delivered 
à paper to one of the ſecretaries, who 
read it aloud in the following words 

« The animal, which I have the ho- 
% nour to lay before this learned and 
& ingenious body, is a fiſh. 

Cc Man has been defined to be, animal 
c bifes et implume, an animal with two 
« feet, and without feathers. A fiſh, 
tc on the contrary, is ſaid to be, animal 
1. gp], pinnis preditum, an animal 
dc without any feet at all, and furniſhed 
« with fins. Such is the received de- 
« finition of this claſs of animals; but, 
« to me, this appears ſhorter than it 
e onght to be; and, with the permiſſion 
*« of this honourable body, I would take 
«* the liberty of perfecting it in the fol. 
4% Jowing 265 rene 2 

4 pi of an: \ | Sans 
6 3 2 4 — vel bronchits wel 
« pulmonibus reſpirans, plerumgue in 
« aqua habitans, ibique wel ſolis pinnis 
« wel flexuoſo-corporis impulſu fimul na- 
% tans, interdum vero in terram ſponte 
% egrediens, et quandoque in aere ſupra 
% aquam ape pinnarum pectoralium vo- 
% lans. Whoever will be pleaſed to 
% conſider the treatiſe of a very learned 
% author, De Piſcibus in ficco viventi- 
«« Bug, and at the ſame time will ob- 
« ſerve, that this definition of mine ex- 
« cludes crabs, lobſters, and prawns, 
& together with all kinds of ſhell-fiſh, 
« while it comprehends eels, whales, 
«« ſea-cows, and flying-fiſh, will, I pre- 
© ſume, allow me the juſtice of it. 

« Having thus eſtabliſhed the cha- 
© rafters of fiſh in general, we are 10 
© conſider them as divided by nature 
« into five claſſes. Theſe I ſhall beg 
« leave to expreſs by terms borrowed 
« from the Greek, calling them Ma- 
« [zcopterygii, Acantbopterygu, Bran- 
«© chioflegt, Chondropterygiz, and Pla- 
« giuri; expreſſing the different nature 
« of their fins, the ſtructure of the parts 
% about their gills, and the horizontal 
« or perpendicular ſituation of their 
4% tails. | 

It will appear, gentlemen, that the 
«© ſubje& before us is one of the firſt 


« claſs of fiſhes, the Malacopterygii, 


«which are diſtinguiſhed from all the 
« others, by their having the rays of 
their fins bony, but not pungent, 

«© yum radi: 72 quidem ſunt, ſed null 
« modo pungentes. 

The head, gentlemen, you will be 
ce pleaſed to obſerve, is depreſſed, and 
*« 1t has ſeven bones in the membrane, 
« covering the gills; it will therefore 
« appear very plainly to you, that it is a 
« gadus, the general characters of that 
„ genus being, that the head is either 
« cathetoplateous, or plagioplateous; that 
« the branchioſtege membrane has ſeven 
« bones of a cylindrick figure in it, and 
1 that there are either two or three fins 
“ on the back. 

&« From it's genus, I ſhall leave 
© to deſcend S it's ſ robo Ana 
« Bellonius has called it, merlangus, a 
% name which evidently confounds it 
ce with another fiſh. Mr. Ray, aſellus, 
«© a denomination which puts one in 
« mind of a wood-louſe. Aldrovand 
« calls it, aſellus minor; and Rondele- 
te tius, ſecunda aſcllorum ſpecies; which 
« names alſo, in my opinion, convey no 
6 better idea than that of a little wood- 
te louſe; or, a — different from 
% ſome one that the author bad deſcribed 
4% before. If I may take the liberty of 
« giving it a name that may live in your 
cc Yer: ions, I fhall call it, Gadus 
« dorſo tripterygio, ore imberbi, corpore 
« albo, . uperiore gie. The 
&« Danes, I find, call it holler; the Ger- 
% mans, ein moll; and the Swedes, il. 
« wiftling. 

% From it's names, I ſhall take the 
« liberty of proceeding to point out the 
« moſt ſingular and remarkable circum- 
« flances of it's form. It's head, gen- 
« tlemen, you may perceive, is } yo 
te irregular figure; it's back is convex, 
« and it's a—e is remarkably near it's 
% head. It's colour is white, except on 
4e the back, where it is grey; and the 
% ſcales are very ſmall and round: it's 
4% noſtrils are large, and ſtand in the 
© midway between the eyes and the ex- 
« tremity of the ſnout. 

4% Tt has ſeveral rows of teeth in the 
« upper jaw, but enly one row in the 
« Jower, and the teeth in this are un- 
« equal: in the anterior part of the pa- 
© late it has a bony ſubſtance, covered 
«& with teeth, and 2 
te of a triangle; and it has alſo two 
% roundiſh and two oblong bones in the 
« fauces, beſet with teeth in the ſame 


„manner. 


orming the two ſides 
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% manner. What an amazing apparatus 
*« for tearing, grinding, and lacerating 
« it's food! 

It's linea lateralis, tlemen, you 
© may diſtinguiſh, is of a blackiſh co- 
« Jour, and crooked; and there is a 
« black ſpot near the root of each of the 
« pedctoral fins. 

% Thoſe fins themſelves have twenty- 
«© one rays in each, and the middle one 
« is longeſt and bifurcated: the ventral 
« fins are placed more anteriorly than 
« the pectoral ones; they have x ribs 
« in each, and the ſecond is the longeſt 
« of theſe, 

« Of the three fins on the back, the 
« firſt is triangular, and has twenty-one 
* rays in each; there are two pinnæ ani 
% Al beg leave to put it in Latin, gen- 
« tlemen, to ſave a coarſe word, which 
I have been obliged to uſe once alrea- 
% dy—and, finally, the vertebræ are in 
« number forty and four. 

„The viſcera I had preſerved, gen- 

© tlemen, in a bottle of rum, for your 
« inſpection; but unfortunately, a de- 
% bauched ſailor, in the voyage, drank 
« up all the ſpirit, and afterwards 
% threw away the bottle, to prevent 
« diſcovery. According to the notes 
« which I took upon the ſpot, however, 
« 1 find that the liver was white, and 
« divided into twolobes ; the ſpleen was 
« triangular, and fituated under the 
« ſtomach; the ovaries, for it was a fe- 
© male, were oblong, and full of yel- 
« low ova; the air · bladder was oblong, 
« ſimple, glutinous, and affixed to the 
© ſpine; the pneumatick duct, by which 
© the air is carried to this veſicle, had 
it's inſertion in the upper part of it, 
« and it's origin tion in the ce{opha- 
% gus. The heart was obtuſely qua- 
4% drilateral; and the ſtomach oblong, 
« thick, reflex in it's lower part, and 
% coronated with a number of cæca 
* about the pylorus. — 

A perſec̃t Hence had been obſerved 
during the reading of this truly curious 
paper, At the end of it, the youth re- 
ceived the general applauſe of the body : 
he was immediately propoſed for a mem - 
der; and, what was much more to his 
purpoſe, had the honour of the particu- 
ar thanks of the father of his miſtreſs, 
and was invited to his houſe. _ 

The addreſs with which the young 
author had concealed the Engliſh name 
of his fiſh, while he told the Daniſh, 
German, and Swedi(h, as well as the 


learned ones, left his audience no ſuſpi- 


cion of it's being a whiting;z and their 
utter unacquaintance with the authors 


who treat on theſe ſubjects, gave them 


no idea that one Petrus Artedus had 


talked much to the ſame purpoſe. — 


broke up as thoroughly ſatisfied wi 


this laſt part of their entertainment as 


with any of the former; they gave or- 
ders for the paper to be printed; and 
begged the proprietor of the curious 
ſpecimen to lettheir engraver wait upon 
him, to take a drawing of it, that a 
copper-plate figure might be exhibited 
of ſo curious a fiſh in their works. 


C HAP. II. 


THE CONVERSATION AT DR, $S1IN- 
GLEDOSE's RENEWED. CHARAC=« 
TER AND HISTORY OF MR.STORM. 


HE company began, after this, to 

file off by degrees : but Dr. Single- 
doſe, who was now out of office for the 
night, made up to as many of his late 
company as were prelent, which was 
very nearly all of them; and with great 
earneſtneſs kept them together to hear 
his apology. The good doctor was en- 
tering on a ſtudied harangve, in which 
he would have treated largely of the 
Xantippes of the ſeveral ages, of the go- 
vernment of huſbands, and of the vir- 
tues of patience and reſignation; but he 
was cut ſhort in it by the Anabaptiſt, 
who aſſerted, that whatever might, be 
the ſource of the doctor's domettic broils, 
this late one had been an evident judg- 


ment on them, for liſtening to the ob- 
ſcene diſcourſe of that deluder of vir- 


gins, Mr. Farthing. Deluder of a 
* fiddleſtick's end!” replied the antiqua- 
rianz I was not talking of the things 
© thou thinkeſt about. I muſt inform 

thee, that there are a ſpecies of coins 


called Traders, a kind of halfpence, ' 


c 
4 
© that were in uſe an age or two ago, 
© and which every tradeſman had per- 
© miſſion to coin for himſelf, to be of 
© uſe in change, only marking them 
© with his name, and that of the place 
© helivedin, as a promile to take them 
again as money on demand. I have, 
* with long application, voy are to 
© know, collected Traders of all the 
« principal places in Berkſhire; but, till 
© a week ago, I never had one of the 
© town of Maidenhead, in that county, 
| : when 
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hen I purchaſed this, as I told you, 
© at that time. So ſaying, he produced, 
to the great admiration and improvement 
of all preſent, the coin purchaſed of the 
cinder- gitl before- mentioned. 


The preacher was abaſhed; the com- 


pany enjoyed the jeſt in ſilence, _ 
y 


Storm, who, after very deliberate 


ſcratching his head, and then drawing 
his fingers through his lank locks, in 
form of a four-toothed comb, declared, 
he never knew a perſon whoſe zeal did 
not, at one time or other in his life, 


make a fool of him. 


Mr. Storm 


thought he had faid enough for one 


evening, and not being of a diſpoſition . 


to throw away any thing, he retired 
without' ceremony, to make himſelf a 
reputation, by his next good ſpeech, in 
ſome new. company. 


The preacher looked a little fooliſh 


after the defeat; but the Atheiſt immedi- 
ately gave him his revenge of the victor, 
by relating to the company the follow- 
ing hiſtory of his hate to the clergy, 


Mr. Storm, you are to know, ſays 


he, is a man of a moderate fortune in 


the country; he has inherited from na- 
ture an excellent conſtitution, and a 
very uncommon ſhare of underſtand- 
ing; but ſome cruel Phyllis, in his 
ounger days, jilted him out of the 
ove of the whole ſex, and indeed of 
the whole world : he retired immedi- 
ately on this from London to his eſ- 
tate, where he devoted himſelf to 
reading, and calculated his whole in- 
come and his expences in ſuch a man- 
ner, as not to ſave a farthing a year, 
nor to run as much behind-hand. 
He had lived in this manner half a 
year, when the parſon of the pariſh 
made him a viſit, to aſk for his tythes: 
he was ſtruck dumb with the unex- 
peed demand; he found it larger 
than he could have imagined, even 
after he had recollected that it muſt be 
a due. He offered a compromiſe with 
the churchman, but it was refuſed ; 
a law-ſuit was commenced ; and, 
after various hearings, it was given 
wholly in favour of the rector. 
Mr. Storm could not but ſubmit to 
the ſentence, but he would by no means 
acquieſce in it : he declared open war 
againſt the parſon, and the whole 
church that he belonged to; and ſet 


vPs in mere revenge, a new religion 
of his own, 


* Every tree in the pariſh, on the next ( alas! there had been a week to conſider 
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Saturday, had a written invitation 


ſtuck upon it, to every-inhabitant to 


come to the New Chapel, commonly 
called the Hall-houſe, and hear a ſer- 
mon preached by Mr. Storm. The 


novelty carried twoethirds of the pa · 


riſh to him, and the clergyman felt the 
preference given to his antagoniſt very 
ſeverely. The bills of invitagion were 
ſtuck up again for the next Sunday; 
but whether it was that the charm of 
novelty was now wanting, whether 
the former diſcourſe had not pleaſed 
them, or whether the antagoniſt had 
uſed any unfair method with his pa- 
riſhioners, had thundered in their 
trembling ears damnation, or what. 
ever might be the cauſe, too ſure it is, 


that the new preacher had not a ſingle 
hearer, 


© The triumphs. of the prieſt, on this, 


were too great to be borne: the new 
preacher determined on finding ſome 
expedient to call back his flock, 
which had deſerted him; and at length 
hit on the very lucky one of adding 
to his next bills, that whoever came to 
Mr. Storm's chapel for the future, 
were deſired to ſtay and dine there on 
beef and pudding. The ftratagem 
did not fail of ſucceſs, whom not the 
word of the Lord could get together; 
the loaves and tae fiſhes ſummoned with 
irreſiſtible power; the very third ſhare 
of the company that had fallen to the 
church in the former diviſon, now 
forſook it; every man, woman, and 


child, went regularly to Mr. Storm's 


chapel; and he had the triumph to 
know, that his antagoniſt was preach- 
ing all the while to the pews and 
benches. . 

Tuis perfect victory on Mr. Storm's 
ſide continued ſix months, and would 
undoubtedly have laſted till this time, 
had not the new preacher now flatter 
ed himſelf that he had thoroughly 
converted the hearts and ſouls of bis 
hearers to his perſuaſion ; and ventured 
to try whether he could not bring them 
togerher by the mere force of his doc- 
trine, without the allurement of adin- 
ner. He told them from the pulpit 
his reſolution of continuing to feed 
their ſouls with his admonitions; but 
that, as to bodily food, they mult get 
it as they uſed to do, On the next 
Sunday, he mounted the roſtrum as 


*.uſual, at the appointed hourz but, 


upaa 


* 
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upon it, and the confequence of this 

was an univerſal reſolution in favour 
* of the old religion; the 0 was as 
5s empty as the church had of late been, 
0 yo! e parſon triumphed in his turn 
* over his thoroughly routed antagoniſt, 
« From this time matters have gone on 
© there in their old channel again; the 
boards that made the ſeats now ſerve to 
contain the ſquire's hogs; the treſſels on 
© which they were laid, have found 
their way under the waſhing-tbsand 
«© beer-barrels againzthe pulpit is re- con- 
© yerted into it's original ſtate of a writ- 


« ing-deſit; and the hall ſerves, inſtead © 


© of blaſphemy and nonſenſe, to hear, 
« after dinner, every day of the villainy 
« of parfons, and the mileries of a na- 
© tion that is church-ridden.” 


CHAP. IV. 


AK ODDINTRODUCTION OF A VERY 
SINGULAR CHARACTER. 


HE contempt in which our hero 
held the father of his miſtreſs, the 
whole philoſophick body under his direc- 
tion, and even philoſophy itſelf, could 
be equalled by nothing but the adoration 
in which that body held him. A motive 
very different from philoſophy had, how- 
ever, carried him among them; that 
motive ſubſifted; and he did not find 
the charms of the daughter at all impair- 
ed by what he now faw of the father, 
He determined to make the utmoſt of his 
preſent ſucceſe, beforeadifcovery (which 
indeed he had no reaſon in the world to 
dread) ſhould rob bim of his merit; and 
had reſolved on viſiting in the family the 
next morning. _ 
On his arrival at home from this 
meeting of the Philoſophick Body, he 
found on his table thefollowing laconick 


meſſage, written on a very curious 
French card 


, RS. Spadille has a polite rout 
M 1 to-night; if you'll come, you'll 
© meet with ſomebody that will be very 
© glad to ſee you. You are known, and 
will need no formal introduction. 


+ Tt was now but about eight; Mrs. 
Spadille's was eaſily found; and our hero, 
though he was in no great humour for 
any engagement, rather than refuſe an 


abſolute challenge, walked in. He found 
about twenty ladies, and half as many 
men there : they were juſt ſat down to 
tea, and he took his place among them. 
Every body was complaiſant to him, 
articularly as they ſaw him a ſtrangerz 
he joined in the converſation on common 
topicks, and had at length got into i pri- 
vate party of four, who were talking 
over the neweſt ſcandal of the town: he 
found himſelf in very agreeable compa» 
ny, but he could not diſcern in any cu 
dy's face any peculiar buſineſs with him. 
He was rucyinating on the meaning of 
this whimfical adventure, when a very 
_—_— voice was heard, diſplaying 
all it's excellences under the advanta 
of one of Palma's neweſt ſongs, as t 
lady to whom it belonged was tripping 
up ſtairs. The door, in an inſtant, was 
thrown open with a jaunty violencez 
and the lady who had been heard was 


now ſeen tripping with a conſummately 


agreeable negligence into the room. 
Mrs. Spadille was, at this time, 
making the tea at ſuch a diſtance from the 
door, that nothing leſs than a fling, that 
almoſt ſhook. it from the hinges, could 
have forced it to her: the extremity of 
the lock, however, at this inſtant, juſt 
reached the edge of the table that was 
before her, and tipped it over. Inan 
inſtant, a ſcene of confuſion aroſe, ſcarce 
to be deſcribed by words; the whole 
equĩipage was ſcattered over different 
parts of the floor; the ſaucers ſplit; the 
cups, as many of them as were whole, 
were ſeen rolling about; the tea, half 
mingled with the, cream, formed a par- 
ty-coloured deluge in one part of the 
oor; along another ran the water ſend- 
ing up it's curling clouds of ſmoke; and 
between them a ftream of liquid fire 
from the lawp, ſpreading like one of the 
rivers of the infernal regions, and ſend- 
ing up a blue flame all the way that t 
ran: in one place you might ſee a beau 
aiming a whiffling puff at the flame, to 
extinguiſh itz in another, a lady tread- 
ing it out, and ſetting fire to the frin 
of her under- petticoat; and in a thing, 
an unlucky fellow, who had been too 
near the fall of the boiling cataract, 
making faces, and examining his ſcald- 
ed ſhins: but infinſtely the greateſt fight 
of horror was afforded by Mrs. Spadille 
herſelf, who being dreſſed in a chintz 
ſacque, had firſt received the flaming ruins 
of the lamp on her lap, whence the had 


not 


* 
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not thrown it time enough to prevent 
it's ſetting her on fire. She was now 
Blazing to the very ſhoulders; and a gen- 
tleman, who before ſat next our hero, 
was employed in extinguiſhing the fire, 
by covering it with his unbuttoned 
waiſtcoat. | 

The lady who had occaſioned all the 
miſchief walked very deliberately up to 
the vacant ſeat at our hero's elbow, threw 
herſelf inta it, and, lolling back with 
her arms acrols, entertained herſelf with 
whiſtling the Black Joke. Mi. Edwards 
could not but exclaim to her—* Good 
© Heaven, Madam, how unconcerned 
* you fit all this while V—* Aye, re- 
plied ſhe, raiſing her elbows, half 
ſtretching herſelf, and gaping as ſhe 
ſpoke— 
© Like Helen in the night, when Troy was 

* ſack'd, 

© SpeQRatreſs of the miſchief ſhe had made. 


Our hero's admiration was ſcarce at it's 
height on this romantick occaſion, when 
the lady, with an utter unconcern as to 
every thing about her, turned the fineſt 
ir of eyes in the world directly upon 
im, and faid, with a ſmile of affected 
indifference—* I fancy you was begin- 
© ning to wonder, by this time, how you 
© came here.'—* I am very glad,“ re- 
plied he eagerly, * to find any body that 
© is able to inform me. — Huſh!" ſays 
the lady, with a look of infinite ſagaci- 
ty, I have done all that miſchief, to 
© give the people ſomething elſe to do 
than to obſerve us: I take you to be 
na gay frolick, jovial fellow, and I have 
© 2 mind to be acquainted with you.“ 
The lady having explained herſelf thus 
far, was at leiſure to make her apolo- 
ies to the company. She walked up 
ſt to Mrs. Spadille, begged her par- 
don for the miſchief ſhe had occaſioned, 
and inſiſted on her permiſſion to replace 
every thing ſhe had deſtroyed; then 
comprehending the company in one cir- 
cular curtſey, ſhe begged pardon of 
them all for the confuſion her ſtrange 
inadvertence had thrawn them into; and 
returning to her place, under pretence of 
a-particular excuſe to Mr. Edwards, to 
whom her back had been turned during 
the general humiliation, ſhe bid him 
play two rubbers at whiſt, and then 
come home and ſup with her. 
Our hero was too heartily in. love 
with his new flame, Mils Sedate, to have 


eaſily fallen into a ſecond affair of the 
ſame kind; but there was ſomething ſo 
irreſiſtibly commanding in the manner of 
this lady, that he found it impoſſible 
not to obey, nay, notto obey with rap. 
ture, Prudence alſo diftated one con- 
ſideration to him on this occaſion, which, 
though it may not plead very greatly in 
his favour with the ladies, certainly will 
be allowed it's weight with the people 
of reaſon of the other ſex, or even of 
that ſex, after a certain intereſted age, 
He looked upon his late engagement ag 
one that would be attended with almoſt 
infinite difficulties, and which, though 
he could be ſucceſsful againſt them all, 
yet muſt neceſſarily take a great deal of 
time to bring to þ concluſion, In 
the mean time there was a ready Indiana, 
(take care, gentle reader, that there is 
not more juſtice in this expreſſion than 
thou art at preſent aware of) who would 
ſoothe the pangs of delay, and of his 
impatience on the other's partz and 
whom it would be eaſy for him, at any 
time, from ſome ſuch attack upon an- 
other, as ſhe had now made upon him- 
ſelf, to take occaſion to quarrel with, and 
be rid of, without any blame on his 
own part, 

If people always knew the rank in 
which they ſtood in one another's 
thoughts, it would prevent a vaſt deal 
of that miſchief that happens from their 
being too well acquainted, and thinkin 
too favourably of one another. Coul 
this woman of pleaſure and experience 
have imagined it poſſible that ſhe was 
intended to be the tool, the dupe of a 
raw Weſt-Indian boy, the wanton for 
his leiſure, to toy and waſte an hour of 
idle time with, without poſſeſſing any 


the leaſt ſhare of his heart, or even of his 


good opinion, in what extreme contempt 
would ſhe have held herſelf, him, andall 
the world! This was a ſecret that dwelt, 


however, in his breaſt alone, and indeed 


was not of quite that duration there, 
that his fixed ſentiments on the ſubject, 
at this time, ſeemed to preſage. 
The appointed period arrived ; the 
mes were over, and the lady took her 
eave with little ceremony, The Jover 


vas out of the party, and waited on her 


to her chair: ſhe ſlipped a pocket book 
into his hand, in the firſt leaf of which 
was her direction; and bidding him not 
to follow her ſo immediately as to give 
ſuſpicion, ſunk into her 7 N ur rg 
the ſlaves go home. Mr. Edwards re- 

We » turned 
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turned to the party, eager to know 
jomething of his new acquaintance; but 
the utmoſt he could learn from the 
terms mad creature, firange devil of a 
woman, and the hike, that paſſed among 
ihe company, was, that there was no- 
thing new In her behaviour that even- 
ing, but that he ſhould find her juſt the 
ſame gay, galloping miſtreſs, to the end 
of the chapter. 

That ſhe was not a common ſtrum- 
pet was evident, from the company he 
met her in : that ſhe was not under the 
protection of any particular perſon, was 
as evident, from her engaging him to 
ſup at her lodgings; and yet, that there 
could be any difficulty in ſleeping there, 
ſeemed as abſurd to imagine, from her 
whole deportment, and from the nature 
of their acquaintanee. That they met 
in half an hour, is certain; and that their 
meeting was not without it's conſequen- 

ces, is as ſure; but, eager as the reader 
is to know what they were, he muſt 
have patience to the next chapter, 


D 


A VISIT FROM MR. EDWARDS TO 
MISS ODDLY, FROM WHICH THE 
READER WILL FORM SOME ODD 
PRESAGES, 


EN thouſand ſtrange conjectures 
did Mr. Edwards frame in his 
mind as he went te the appointed ren- 
dezvous; and as many queſtions of the 
utmoſt importance did he, from moment 
to moment, put to himſelf, without be- 
ing able to anſwer any one of them. 
He was in the utmoſt uncertainty, whe- 
ther ſhe had a houſe or a lodging; whe» 
ther he ſhould be received in a parlour 
or a dining-room; and whether the bed 
was linen or damaſk; but, to do him juſ- 
tice, whether he ſhould be happy in it, 
.or not, was not one of them. In ſhort, 
reader, if thou haſt ever known the de- 
light of being danced along in a chair to 
the apartments of a fine woman, who 
was almoſt a ſtranger to thee, but with 
whom thou wert very well aſſured thou 
wert in an hour or two to be better ac- 
quainted;z thou mayeſt have ſome idea 
of what was Mr. Edwards's ſituation, 
as he was carried down St. James's 
Street, acroſs the Park, and upto the 
back-door of a very handſome houſe, 
the front of which was in Duke Street, 
92 5 1 
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of a dining-room, the furniture of 


I have the charity alſo to hope, that, if 
thou haſt felt all theſe expectations upon 
as good an occaſion, thou haſt ſucceeded 
as well in the event as our hero did; 
Mr. Edwards was no ſooner out of 
his chair, than he was received at the 
bottom of a terrace by a footman with 
a white flambeau, who lighted him 
acroſs the garden, and ſhewed him the 
way into a hall, in which there ſtood 
four more fellows in the ſame laced 
uniforms, one of whom preceded him 
with a coupleof wax-candles up a paint- 
ed ſtair· caſe, and threw open the door 


which was worth about a thouſand 
pounds, 


Our lovers ideas had indeed been 


gradually enough raiſed to the pitch they 


were now at; but, notwithſtanding, 
the full torrent of his ſurprize was now 
too much for him to bear: he heſitated 
a moment at the door, and after mutter- 
ing ſomething to himſelf, that ſounded 
like—* Miſs Sedate, you may go to the 
© devil if you pleaſe, he entered the 
chamber of joy. 

I know not how it is that the ideas 
of magnificence are connected with thoſe 
of love, but unqueſtionably they are ſo. 
The woman, that we would beſtow a 
ſmile of approbation on in a luteſtring 
night- geen, we look up with reverence 
to in embroidery; and her, whom we 
held in the rank of a pretty girl while 
in quality of Miſs Somebody, we adore 
as a divinity, as ſoon as we are informed 
that the terms Right Honourable are 
tacked to her name. | | 
- Mr. Edwards, from the nature of 
his acquaintance with this lady, could 
never have any idea of Wife enter into 
his heart; and his circumſtances were 
too affluent to bear the lighteſt thought 
of his being profited by her fortune; 
yet, ſo it was, that every idea he had 
formed of her charms, and of the plea- 
ſure he ſhould have in her acquaintance, 
roſe in proportion to thoſe he now enter- 
tained of her condition; and though, but 
half an hour before, the turn of a ſtraw 
might have determined his accepting or 
not accepting her invitation, a thouſand 
cart-horſes would ncw ſcaree have been 
able to drag him away from her. 

ter ſo much ſaid of the heart an 
ſituation of the hero of the preſent ſcene, 
it may be time to come to the mention 
of the heroine of it. Miſs Oddly, for 


| ſuch was the oye name, was the only 


daughter 
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daughter of a man of immenſe fortune, 
who had dicd while ſhe was an infant ; 
and ſhe was now juſt arrived at the age 
in which the will of her father, and the 
laws of her country, had thought her of 
diſcretion enough to be truſted with the 
management of that, and that of herſelf, 
without a guardian. She was a tall, well- 
proportioned, and extremely genieel wo- 
man, but not handſome ; her features 
were tolerably regular, and her com- 
plexion, though dark, not yellow ; her 
eyes were, indeed, the finelt the world 
ever ſaw, and her teeth far from bad ones; 

et, ſome way, there was an unluckineſs 
in .. her face together, that pre- 
vented a poſſibility of any body's think - 
ing her a beauty. There are many faces 
allowed to be very fine ones all together, 
which yet don ot bear taking to pieces; 
on the contrary, Miſs O.idly's was of 
a kind, that never ſhewed ſo much me- 
Tit as when examined by parts; and con- 
ſequently ſhe was one of thoſe few wo- 
men who appear much handſomer on 
a nearer and rep ated examination. Whe- 
ther it was owing to this circumſtance in 
nature, or to the change of Mr. Ed- 


-wards's thoughts, from the grandeur of 


the ſcene, we ſhall not preſume to ſay 
but thus much mult be acknowledged, 
that he thought her vaſtly more like an 
angel now than he had done an hour 
before. : 
She roſe from a velvet ſopha, at the 
upper end of the room, to receive him; 
ran to the very door with vaſt alacrity 
and chearfulneſs to meet him; ſeized his 
hand between both her's, with perfect 
familiarity ; and, ſqueezing it very ten- 
derly, told him, ſhe was extremely glad 
to ſee him: * You think me a ſtrange 
« wild creature, I know, Mr. Edwards,“ 
fays ſhe, in all this, but you won't 
© like me the leſs for it when you have 
© known me longer.“ Our hero was raiſ- 
ing his lips, to make the moſt feeling 


retun for ſo free and good-natured a 


reception ; but he ſtuck, as it were, half- 
way, on diſcovering, at this inſtant, a 
Bay genteel young fellow, whom the 
ady hed left on the corner of the ſopha 
ſhe had riſen from. The lady faw his 
confuſion, ſhe toſſed up her head with 
an engaging indolence, and ſaid, with 


the moſt conſummate indifference—t* 0! 


don't put yourſelf under any conſtraint 
© inregard to him; that gentleman, you 
© are to know, Sir, would fain do me 
© tle g eat honour of becoming my hul-+ 
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band.“ Che then introduced them to 
one another in form; begged them, for 
her ſake, to become acquainted, and, 
throwing herſelf into the middle of the 
ſopha, pointed to the two corners, as at 
their ſervice. 

A vaſt deal of unreſtrained converſa- 
tion, and, to do it more than juſtice, of 
real genuine wit, paſſed in conſequence 
of this, before, at, and after ſupper, 
The clock ſtruck two, and three, unre- 
garded; toward four, the gentlemen be- 
gan to find out, that they had mutually 
reſolv:d to fit out one another: the lady, 
however, at the next ſignal of the clock, 
put a period to the conteſt, by telling 
them 1t was high time they ſhould make 
an end of their viſit. 


CHAP. VI. 


MR, EDWARDS AND HIS NEW AC- 
QUAINTANCE COME TOWARDS 
AN EXPLANATION, 


F our hero had been ſomewhat ſmit- 

ten with the gaicty and freedom of 
this lady, and half in love with her per- 
ſon, at his firit interview, in which he 
had conceived very different ideas from 
his preſent ones, about her circumſtances 
and ſituation, he was now perfectly fix- 
ed to her; and he gave way, in very 
prudence, to his fondneſs, as, he flat- 
tered himſelf, he ſaw it would not be a 
2 while that he ſhould be doomed to 
anguiſh in expectation. 

The company of a third perſon, and 
that a profeſſed rival, pea? 15 not have 
been very agreeable to him on any condi- 
tions; but leaſt of all fo, under the cir- 
cumſtances in which he fancied this lady 
and he had met : he made no doubt of 
her being as ready as himſelf for every 
extravagance of love and folly; and 
he determined on the next afternoon as 
the utmoſt period of their mutual expecta- 
ton. \ 

He viſited her ſo early after dinner, that 
he knew ſhe could have no other company. 
She received him with all the joy and 
familiarity of the night before; and he, 
who thought he read every good-natu- 
red intention that he could wiſh in her 
eyes, ventured, pretty early in the after- 
noon, to grumble a little about the im- 
pertinent ſtaying of the laſt night's viſit- 
or; and to intreat ſhe would prevent 


a poſſibility of ſo vexatious an accident 
| a ſecond 
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a ſecond time, by giving orders to her 
ſervants to ſay the was not at home, 
whoever came. \ 

The lady anſwered, with a ſtare, ac- 
companied with a narveite of aſpect 
(for there is no Engliſh word that can 
expreſs ſuch an innoceut- ignorance of 
face) which puzzled our hero's appre- 
henſion to know what to mike of it. 
After a filence of ſome moments, in 
which, indeed, it was the lover's buſi- 
neſs, if he had known his, buſineſs, to 
have ſpoken, he ſaid with a look of con 
temptuous altoniſhment—* Why, my 
dear, dear, little Lovy, what, in the 
name of wonder, can you and I have 
* totalk of, that all the world may not 
hear! Upon my honour, I am not 
* atraid of owning I like you; and I 
« 
4 


would fain luppoſe, you need not be 

aihamed of being in love with me.” 
—* Two people, replied ſhe, in my 
opinion, are the very worlt party in the 
world; but come, ſit down like a good 
© boy, and we'll make the belt we can 
of it, till ſomebody has compaſſion 
* enough to come in, and cure us of be- 
© ing tired of one another,” 

Mr. Edwards was thoroughly plagued 
and mortified, at this cavalier ſpeech: 
it was not his buſineſs, however, w quar- 
rel; and he ſubmitted toit. They paſſed 
the afternoon and the evening in great 
gaiety, alone: Fortune was favourable 
enough to them, to have provided for 
this, by keeping every body from the 
door; but the lover, as men never fail 
to put the helt-natured conſtruction poſ- 
ſible on every thing that regards the wo- 
man they like, made no doubt but this 
was by her order, though ſhe had pre- 
tended not to defign it, and had fo hap- 
pily counterfeited a ſurprize on his aſk- 
ing her to do what ſhe had done already. 

Supper came up; and our hero, per- 
fectly ſatisfied mat he ſhould not be 
turned out of doors that night again, 
and ſufficiently determined not to go out 
on any other terms, made a merit of 
keeping the diſtance the lady obliged him 
to, and had ventured to ſay, in excu e for 
ſome good behaviour that he could not 
help, that greatdelicacies were to be fed on, 
not taſted; and that no man in his ſenſes 
would wiſh to eat ortolans off a trencher. 

About the middle of ſupper, when 
the lover's heart was in much that ſort 
of ſtate that a bridegroom is, who has 
married for love, when he is pulling his 
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ſhoes off, a rap at the door proclaimed 
the approach of a viſitor. * Be denied, 
dear, dear creature, be denied; ex- 
claims our hero with great raptuie. The 
lady very coolly told him, it was im- 
poſſible: that her doors were always open 
to good company, and that no other ever 
came to them; and, giving him a gen- 
tle pat on the hand, aſked him in a whiſ- 
per, how he could be ſuch a bear, to 
hint ſuch a thing before the ſervants? 

W hatever diſtreſs the former part of 
this ſpeech had involved him in, the lat- 
ter made him ample amends for: he con- 


ſtrued it into an abſolute declaration of 


her being willing to do every thing but 
expoſe herſelf, and was reconciling his 
thoughts to the incident, vexatious as it 
was, by aſſuring himſelf ſo late a viſit 
could be but a ſhort one; when the per- 
ſon entered the room, and proved to be 
no other than the honourable lover who 
had, as Mr. Edwards underſtood it, 
ſpoiled all the ſport the night before. 
His aſpe& would have ſpoken his 
diſcontent too plainly for the miſun- 
derſtanding it, had not the lady ad- 
dreſſed the gentleman who had juit 
entered, with all her natural familiarit 
and vivacity—* You a lover indeed! 
© never prelume to tell me of it again; 
never to {ee me ſince this time laſt 
night Why, here's this polite crea- 
ture has been courting me theſe fix 
hours; upon my life, I have not had 
a more agreeable te a tete theſe ſeven 
ears, You and I are generally inſi- 
pid after the firſt quarter of an hour; 
you muſt learn ot him, if you ever 
think|to charm me. Do, my dear Ed- 


, / oO. 


creature to be tolerable.” 

Our hero, whole at ention was all this 
while at the utmoſt pitch, now ſaw the 
whole affair in a newlight; he conclud- 
ed, by the time of this viſt, by his find- 
ing the lame perſon there at, that hour 
the night before, though it was evident 
the lady had not been herſelf at home 
half an hour, and by the perfect uncon- 
cern ſhe evidently gave herſel?, as to all 
her words and actions, before him; that 
the terms Huſband and Honourable were 
mere cant, uſed to diiguiſe a connection 
of another kind; that the ſending him 


awav the night before was pure grimace; . 


and that, in ſhort, he was an humble lo- 
ver, ſupported by the lady, for the amuſe- 


ment of her ſofter hours. 
H 2 | Mr. 


wards, in pity to me, teach the horrid. 
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Mi. Edwards had not diſguiſe enough 


in his nature to cover either his ſuſpi - 
cioas or his untaſineſs from them : he 
grew dull, the lady ſaw it ; ſhe rallied 
her other lover, for coming in ſo oppor- 
tunely, to ſpoil the belt company in the 
world; and made this an excule for diſ- 
ſolving the party earlier than ordinary, 
but not without telling Mr. Edwards, 
that ſhe infilted upon ſeeing him the very 
firſt moment that he was in a good hu- 
mour again. 

The lover retired to his bed, little 
doubting but that his rival ſlept in Miſs 
Oddly's, and reſolutely determined that 
he would do ſo the night afterwards. 


He viſited her, as he had done before, and 


was diſappointed, as he had been before; 
he repeated his viſit, and his diſappoint- 
ment was repeated: he ſpent a fortnight 
in this dangling way, every day ex- 
pecting the completion of his expecta- 
tions, and eyery day perfectly ſatisfied, 
that accident, curſed accident alone, not 
any want of inclination on the lady's 
part, had prevented him. 

In this perſuaſion, if any body could 
have read the ſentiments of his heart 
about Miſs Oddly, they would have de- 
clared her an . ſtrumpet; and 
whoever had ſeen her reception of him, 
and of half a dozen more people who 
viſited her, would have declared her mi- 
ſtrels of every one of them. Few youn 
fellows have the abſence of vanity in fuch 
a degree, as to deny a ſuſpicion of this 
kind, becauſe it is falſe ; moſt have diſ- 
ingenuity and villainy enough (for the 
laſt word expreſſes it better) to boaſt the 
conquelt they find it impoſſible to make; 
and thus, in this great world of ſcandal, 
a thouſand reputations are ſacrificed 
through inadvertence and vanity, for 
one that is loſt, becauſe there has been 
real ill to occaſion it, 


CHAP. vIl, 


IN WHICH MR. EDWARDS AND 
© MISS ODDLY ABSOLUTELY UN- 
DERSTAND ONE ANOTHER. 


R. Edwards, convinced at length 

that it was impoſhble for him to 
do any thing either at the lady's houſe, 
ox at his own, (for ſhe had viſited him 
with great freedom, and had always 
laughed at his attacks there, as much as 
in her own apartments) determined on 
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a new plan: he attacked her at the laſt 
maſquerade at Ranelagh, with his uſual 
treedom and ga ety, but without any 
thing of that wild-fire, that too often, 
in their 7&'e @ tete part ies, uſed to point 
out ſomewhat 100 plainly the magazine 
of miſchief it was leading to. He found 
her in a very gay, and very good humour, 
full of eale, and wholly void of ſuipi- 
cion. 

He had experience enough of the ſex 
to know, that the firſt victory has all the 
difficulty; that after this, coyneſs and re- 
fitance are at anend; and, in conſequence 
of this conſideration, he came to a very 
prudent reſolution of ſubmitting to * talte 
* anortolan on atrencher,* according tas 
his own phraſe, for the firſt time, that 
he might eat it off of plate or china as 
frequently as he pleaſed afterwards. He 
fixed on one of the tents in the garden for 
the ſcene of his rapture:;z and had no- 
thing to give him a moment's uneaſineſs 
about the praſecution of his project, but 
his inexperience in our publick diverſions, 
and an alarm raiſed by the fight of the 
centinels, who were poſted at the doors 
of theſe places of recels. 

He walked fifty times round and round 
one of theſe, that was pitched in an ob- 
ſcure part of the garden, and was ex. 
tremely fit for his purpole, examining 
with great attention the face of the cen- 
tinel : at length, determined to know 
the worſt, rather than run any riſk of a 
diſappointment, he walked up to him, 
and telling him he did not like the ap- 
pearance of armed men in a place of di- 
verſ.on, aſked him what he was ſet there 
for? The fellow very readily anſwered, 
that he was polted there to prevent in- 
decencies: he word might have deterred 
a man ic{z bent upon the execution of 
his project than Mr. Edwards now was 
from tarther enquiry; but he went on 
to tell him“ Sir, there is a lady in the 
room, that I have occaſion to ſpeak 
* with in private; if we ſhould come in- 
* to this tent, you would not let any 
body elſe come in and interrupt us? 
* No, to be ſure, Sir,” replied the cen- 
tinelz 1 hope I know my duty bet- 

ter. 

Happy in this certainty, the lover re- 
entered the room; he ſoon found his mi- 
ſtreſs; he complained of the ſmell of the 
proviſions in the eating- rooms; and per- 
ſuading the lady ſhe was hungry, though 
ſhe could not eat under ſuch diſadvan- 
tages, he ordered a couple of chairs ek 
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this tent; where there was already a ta- 
ble, and ſending ſome cray-fiſh, a cold 
chicken, and ſome wine, he rather led 
her in, than aſked if ſhe would go. 
Diſtruſt was not in the nature of Miſs 
Oddly, and fear was yet more a ſtranger 
to it. She was not without thoughts 
that this was a very wrong thing ſhe was 
doing, but ſhe would not give them 
leave to plead againſt the propoſal : it 
was a whim, and, as ſuch, it had irreſiſti - 
ble attraction for her. | 
The lover, on his part, had ſhut up 
the eyes and cars of the centinel with a 
guinea: the object of his deſires was 
alone, defenceleſs, and in his power, and 
he would not have given ſix pence to aſ- 
ſure him of the victory. He began 
with his utual addreſſes, he proceeded to 
ſome bolder hints than he had ventured 
to give before, and, at length, he was 
uſing the eloquence of arms. The lady 
did not fee, at firſt, what a ſituation ſhe 
had brought herſelf into; and, when ſhe 
did, ſhe was as far from ſeeing how ſhe 
ſhould get out of it. She very prudently 
confidered, that reſiſtance could never 
ſave her: what was there left for her 
then but compliance? She hardly pretend- 
ed to guard againſt his efforts, till they 
grew too violent for d-cency ; but then 
ſhe drew back a ſtep or two, and, with 
rect compoſure and great good-natme 
in he countenance, told him“ My'very 
© reſolute lover, I don't know that I ever 
© told you it ſhould come to this; but if 
© 1 had, I do aſſure you, juſt now it is 
* impoſlible.* 
There is not a man in the world 
that would not rather have his miſtreſs 
with her inclination, than againſt it. 
Our youth underſtood the refuſal as the 
lady intended he ſhould ; and affured 
himſelf that the difficulties were now all 
over, and that he might enter the town 
at diſcretion: he gave up the rer. 
evening at her demand, and they finiſhed 
their ſupper with great harmony. The 
gai*ty of ſpirit the conſent ot his miſ- 
treis had given Mr. Edwards, made 
him more brilliant, more agreeable, than 
uſual, during the remainder of the night; 
every body envied the lady her lover, 
as much as they did him his miſtreſs; 
and, about five, he handed her to her 
chair, and, to prevent ſuſpicion of their 
future meetings, at her earneſt requeſt, 
returned to the company. 


CHAP. VIII. 
TWO LOVE-LETTERS IN A NEW 
STYLE. 


HE utmoſt ſtretch of our lover's 
genius was employed the next 
morning, to inform? the lady in a letter 
how impoſſible it was to tell her how 
happy ſhe had made him. He was ſur- 
_ that he received no anſwer to it, 
e called on her in an hour afterwards, 
and heard ſhe was out: he wrote to her 
to complain of his hard fate, and had 
the hard fate to receive no anſwer; he 
viſited her, to reproach her with her in- 
gratitude, and did not find her at home; 
in ſhort, he ſpent four days in repeated 
calls, meſſages, and letters, before he 
found out that the lady had reſolved 
never to ſee, hear, or think of him any 
more, 

He curſed his ſtars on the diſcovery, 
and, a minute and a halt afterwards, he 
bleſſed them again. Miſs Sedate, wha 
had never in all this period once entered 
into his thoughts, now appeared before 


his imagination in all her charms again; 


nay, we will not venture to aſſert, that 
ſhe did not gain ſome additional ones 
from the diſdain of her rival. 'The lover 
congratulated himſelf on the difintereſted 
air with which he could now. viſit her 
father: he determined on doing it in- 
ſtantly, and ordered his valet to prepare 
for dreſſing him to the beſt advantage. 
His hair was powdered, his heart full 
of joy at the thoug t of his intended 
viſit, and his face dreſſed in ſmiles of 
ſecurity ; when, as he was getting into 
his chariot, and had given the word for 
G 8 the equipage of Miſs 
Oddly paſſed by, and the lady gave him 
a very polite flying nod. Whether ſhe 
meant this in contempt, or in very civi- 
lity, we ſhall not take upon us to deter- 
mine; but certain it is, that the lover re- 
turned it by a bow to the very ground: 
the colour left his face, and the thoughts 
he had before been ſo full of, his heart: 
he drew back into the houſe; ordered 


the coachma;' to put up; and, in the 


eagerneſs and uncertainty of his ſoul, 
determined to write to her, H 
by the hour, and the way ' ſhe went, 
whither ſhe was going; he could nat but 
think it worth while to call her back, if 

in 


[ 


He knew 
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in his power: he knew complaints and 
intreaties would only make him thEob- 
je& of her contempt, perhaps, of that of 
half her acquaintance; he ſummoned up 
all his gallantry, and diſpatched the fol- 
lowing cavalier letter after her— 


© MADAM, 


C y oU looked juſt now as if you 
© was willing I ſhould come and 
« ſee you. Upon my word, I ſhall be 
very happy it you'll let me. It not, 
« your own pleaſure be obeyed; but, for 
old acquaintance fake, do me the little 
« favour of letting me know it. I am, 
very lincerely, with a great deal of 
« elteem, your obedient hum l ſervant, 


G. EDwarDs.,” 


It was with a painful impatience that 
Mr. Edwards waited the :eturn of his 
meſſenger, but it was not very long that 
he was kept in it. 1 he lady, who was 
always as much at home in other peo- 


ple's houſes as her own, no ſooner read 


the billet, than ſhe ordered pen and ink, 
and, making a polite apology to the 
company, in which the words Money, 
| Bnineſs, and impertance, had their 
peculiar emphaſis, ſhe wrote the follow- 
ing anſwer 


© 81, 

0 T O do you juſtice, I muſt own your 

© Jetter an original. There is a 
© happy familiarity in it; and I think 
great reaſon. You ſee I give it the 
© applauſe it deſerves; I ſuppoſe you 
meant no more from it. I would not 
pay fo ill a campliment to your diſ- 
cernment, to ſay you millook my looks: 
I know you only banter me, for put- 
ting on an appearance of civility to a 
man 1 ought to hate and deſpiſe. Such 
are your merits, but your ſentence 1s 
milder: I ſhall only forget you. Re- 
member that we are ſtrangers, and you 
will do every thing in your power that 


canoblige 4. Gen u. 


c HA p. IX. 


OUR HERO RECEIVES VERY UN E- 
PECTEDLY A FRESH SUPPLY, BE- 
FORE HE WANTS IT. 


HERE is no circumſtance of life 
in which a man ſo much feels the 


ad vantage of having, as the vulgar phraſe 


A K A a « «a Aa 


runs, two firings to bis bow, as in a 


love affair. He who, if he had hut one 
miſtreſs, would perhaps hang or drown 
himfelf in conſequence of her cruelty, 
while he has two, is always ſure to make 
this moſt terrible of all misfortunes, ag 
it is uſually ſuppoſed, turn infinitely 
to his advantage: inſtead of taking a 
pair of oars for London Bridge, with 
his pockets loaded as heavily as thoſe of 
the facetious Mr. Pipes were by a brother 
novel-monger of the preſent age, in re- 
venge to the infolence of a chairman; 
inſtead of making the nooſe in the fatal 
garter, that very garter the relentleſs 
air, in happier days, had employed her 
delicate fingers in knitting for him, he 
ſcebs the manſions of the rival beauty, 


throws himſelf at her feet with a re- 


doubled ardour, his I:ngurſhings for the 
o'her miſtreis all turn into tenderneſſts 
to this, and he owes his ſucceſe, where 
it is worth having, to his diſappoint. 
ment, where it would have been a mil. 
fortune to have ſacceeded. 

Such is the general courſe of lighted 
love, where there is another object in 
readineſs: but, gentle reader, remark 
that we are ſpeaking gencral truths on] 
in this place; and if thou ſhould, in thy 
own great ſagacity, chance to apply 
them to the preſent circumſtance of our 
ſtory, thou wilt do more than we meant 
to bid thee, and the errors thou leadeſt 
thyſelf into, be they all-on thine own 
head. 

All that we mean jo infer from this 
digreſſion, is, that Mr. Edwards, hav- 
ing another miſtreſs in Petto, bore the 
loſs of the former with ſomewhat more 
heroiſm and unconcern than he probably 
would have done, had it fallen upon 
him at a time when he was more un- 
prov ded. 

There needed but little ſagacity to 
diſcover, that he had thoroughly, per- 
fectly, and for ever, loſt his former love: 
the reſolution was to ſ cure the other as 
ſoon as he could. We have already had 
occaſion to oblerve, that though M ſs 
Oddly had many accompliſhments, 
beauty was not of the number. We 
are apt to believe that, if it had, it would 
have lot much of it's merit, at the pre- 
ſent period, with Mr. Edwards: nothing 
takes off ſo much from a woman's per- 
ſonal charms in the eyes of her lover as 
his being angry with her, unlefs it be 
her being angry herſelt, Miſs Sedate's 

natural 
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natural advantages in this reſpect, ap- 

ared doubled on this occaſion; the 
orgs would not eaſily have been brought 
to ſuppoſe, at this time, that an arch- 
8 was quite fo handſome, quite ſo 
wiſe, or quite ſo full of ſweetneſs, He 
determined on viſiting her the next day, 
and devoted a new ſuit of embroidery to 
aid him in his attack, by making it's 
firſt appearance before her. 

To ſay, whether it were Mr. Ed- 
wards's good or evil genius that con- 
ſtantly prevented him from putting in 
execution his defigns upon this lady, 
will require ſome farther period of time, 
than can be comprized within the bounds 
of this hiſtory, to determine; indeed, 
ſome time that is not yet elapſed mult 
runs it's courſe firſt, for I determine 
againſt all judgments of the events of 
marriages made during the firſt fix weeks: 
ſo it was, however, that, with all this 


admiration in his head, and all this love 


in his heart, he never ſaw her after the 
firſt meeting. . 

If thou ſuppoſeſt this the contrivance 
of the author, O reader! rather than of 
fate, thou wilt be apt to ſay, he was re- 
duced to a very ſhabby-one, when thou 
heareſt that the incident which put the 
final period to all this determined court- 
ſhip, took it's origin from no greater a 
beginning, than his receiving this very 
evening a note from his uncle Jeremy, 
to tell him that he had ſome particular 
bufineſs, and wiſhed to fee him the next 
morning. 5 

Mr. Edwards was polite enough not 
to go to bed before three o'clock, aud 
conſequently not to riſe before noon : 
it was one o'clock before he arrived at 
his uncle's apartment, where he found 
the buſineſs was, that the old gentle- 
man had heard from his father, and was 
about to ſend him over his accounts. He 
added—* I cannot ſuppoſe, nephew, that 
g ſou are in want of money at this time; 
but, as I can't properly anfwer any 
© draft of yours after theſe accounts are 
\ © ſent over, till I have your, father's 
© anſwer about them, here is an odd 
© ſum of thirteen hundred pounds more, 
© which you may as well take at preſent, 
* and I will add it with the uſual con- 
* ditions to the bill.” 

The young fellow's heart leaped at 
the name of the money. He little ima- 
gined what were his uncle's motives in 


offering it: he accepted it with the warm» 


59 
eſt returns of gratitude, and promiſed to 
be as prudent as if he had not ſeen 4 ſix- 


"pence of it. The old fellow, who had 


now lent all the money he could raiſe on 
ſo good ſecurity, and at ſo good intereſt, 
knew he had made all the market he was 
to expect of the family. He ſent over 
his accounts by the next ſhip, and very 
any reconciled himſelf to the light he 
muſt appear in to the father, from the 
conſideration of the advantage he had 
made of him, The unlimited bill of 
credit he had given, the old fellow knew, 
was ſufficient to bear him out in law; 
and he was only unhappy, that he 
had not been able to command more 
ready money, of which he might have 
made the ſame noble and honeſt advan- 
tage. 


CHAP. x, 


MR. EDWARDS FALLS IN THE WAY 


OF A NEW ADVENTURE. 


W HIL E uncle Jeremy's thoughts 


were all rapture on the ſucceſs 
of his ſchemes upon the diſtant father, 
his nephew's were not leſs elate wich 
the proiben of his amour, and with the 
ſum he had ſo unexpectedly become poſ- 
ſeſſed of. His chariot was at the outer 
gate of Scotland Yard, and he was 
tripping to it with great alacrity, to get 
home and prepare for the enchanting 
ſcene of the afternoon, when he was 
itopped by the execution of a moſt maſ- 
terly hand, on a fine-toned harpſichord, 
accompanied by a voice which was eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed to be a female one, and 
whoſe ſweetneſs made every other ſound 
diſagreeable. 

Our hero had taſte enough for muſick 
to be ſtruck with this performance, and 
judgment enough to admire it: he turned 
his eye toward the place whence it came, 
and thro gh the opening that a half. 
drawn up blue ſilk curtain gave into an 
elegant parlour, he diſcovered the per- 
ſon to whom he owed his entertainment. 

It happened that Mrs. Conqueſt, for 
the Iady was no other than that accom- 
pliſhed fair one, had turned her head 
toward the window, at the very inſtant 
when his eyes were directed to it. If 
thou haſt ſeen Mrs. Conqueſt, gentle 
reader, we need not tell thee what were 
the ſenſations in a young fellow's heart, 

who 
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who had, before ſhe looked toward him, 
been in a very good humour to admire 
her; if thou haſt that pleaſure to come, 
it is worth purchaſing at the expence of 
an empire. The {tate of Mr. Edwards's 
heart, at this moment, we can no more 
deſcribe than himſelf could, if hte had 
heen then called upon to do it. The 
lady bluſhed on ſeeing ſhe was obſerved; 
and the lover, for fo from this initant 
we are tocall him, retired ſlowly to Will's 
cof-e-houſe. 


II. was vot lucky enough to find any 


body he knew there ; but his impatience 
was too great to et him think of punti. 
lios. He fat down at a table where 
there were four young ſca-officers, and 
aſked them, not without great emotion, 
if they could poſſibly inform him who it 
was that lived over the way? A ſmile 
appeared pon every one of their faces 
in an initantz and the ſhort ſentences, 
Do you tell himz no, do you tell him,” 
were bandied about from one to an- 
other of them, aroun! and acroſs the 
table, with great alaciity, attended by 
many {ſpeaking looks and ſhrugs for 
ſeveral minutes. 

Our hero told them, he was very 
happy to findevery one of them was able 
to give him the information he had 
taken the liberty to aſk; but he begged, 
in confideration of his own impatience 
and unenfine(s, they would ſettle it at 
once who ſhould do him the friendly 
office. The burſt of a ſhort laugh from 
every quarter accompanied the word 
impatience; and, in reg-rd to the other 
term, ſomething was whiſpered about 
his not being kept in ſuch a (tate very 
long, that was very far from being diſ- 
pleaſing to him. 

He preſſed his ſuit; but at length the 
eldeſt of the company, as the laugh de- 
clined among them, looked grave, and 
ſaid—“ No, d—n it, tis pity; don't 
© ſay any thing about her.“ He got up 
as he ſpoke; the others followed his 
example; and our hero, when he thought 
him elf on the brink of hearing a hiſ- 
tory that he found himſelf greatly in- 
tereſted in, had the mortification to ſee 
he was left alone, with nothing to com- 
fort him, but what little caſe he had re- 
ceived from the peculiar emphaſis with 
which one of the company had pro- 
nounced after him the word uneaſy. 


: ' 


CHAP. XI. 


MR. EDWARDS MAKES VIOLENT 
LOVE TO THE CELEBRATED MRS. 
CONQUEST. 


VI 8 Sedate had long proved a 
good ſtanding diſh with our hero, 


that he thought he could have recourſe 
to on any emergency; but it was her fate 
fill to be ſet Ly for every new kickſhaw, 
As ſhe had been before diſregarded for 
the ſake of Miſs Oddly, ſhe was now 
deſtined to the {:me fate on account of 
Mrs. Conqueſt, There was ſomething 
in the face of that lady that our hero 
found irreſiſtible. He threw himſelf 
into his chariot, and drove home to con- 
cert the manner in which he ſhould make 
his approaches. 

The whole world cannot ſhew a greater 
inſtance of what dreadful conſequences 
perfect inadvertence and a too careleſs 
gatety of ſpirit in a woman may be at- 
tended with, than in Mrs. Conqueſt; 
whoſe virtue, though as free from ſtain 
or blemiſh as her face, yet has not been 
able to preſerve her character from being 
hacked and mangled, as we have juſt 
ſeen, even in publick, by a number of 
butcherly ruffians. 

It was the fortune of this amjable 
creature to be married early to an old 
huſband. A. publick employment that 
gentleman was veſted with, naturally 
and neceſſarily drew a multitude of gay 

ople about him : a young woman, with 

els beauty and fewer accompliſhments 

than Mrs. Conqueſt was poſleſſed of, 
under the circumſtance of being ſo mar- 
ried, and fo viſited, could not have failed 
of many addreſſes. She received them 
all alike, diverted herſelf with bantering 
and laughing at them, much as we have 
juſt ſeen Miſs Oddly ſerve our hero, and 
conſtantly entertained her huſband with 
the progreſs every one had made: it 1s as 
certain, that not one of the friends of this 
gentleman ever did him the injury that al- 
moſt every friend is ready to do almoſt 
every huſband whoſe wite is handſome, 
as that every one of them deſired it. The 
natural conſequence of a repulſe of this 
kind, given to a raſcal, is his boaſting 
that he has ſucceeded. There were not 
wanting ſowe people of this ſtamp 
; among 
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among the number of Mrs. Conqueſt's 
admirers; and, as her unreſtrained be- 
haviour to every one of them had given 
too much appearance for ſuſpicion, there 
was not one of them who told a talſity 
of this kind, .but was believed. The 
men very readily gave into this, as it 
flaitered their own expectations in re- 
gard to her; and the women were glad 
to 4 a it, as it took from rhe cha- 
rafter of one whoſe perſon and qua- 
lifications rendered her the rival of the 
whole ſex. 

We are all naturally the laſt people in 
the world who hear any ill of ourſelves; 
and, when we do hear it with a conſci- 
ouſneſs of not having deſerved it, we 
are apt to treat it with a contempt that is 
very well reconcileable to juſtice, though 
by no means to prudence, Mrs. Con- 
queſt had no idea that the world in 
general had taken up ſo unjuſt an opi- 
nion of her, and had always treated what 
hints ſhe had received of it, whether 
from friends or enemies, with an inſo- 
lent diſregard, which, though it very 
well ſquared with her own juſt ſenti- 
ments on the ſubject, yet, under the un- 
happy miſtake the world was in, it gave 
thole who thought unfairly of her'an 
idea of a character that was not above 
ſuſpicion, but hardened againſt accuſa- 
tion. a 

Such was the ſituation of Mrs. Con- 
queſt after the death of her huſband, 
when the hero of our ſtory added one to 
the number of her admirers. He was 
thoroughly in love with v hat he had ſeen 
of her, and little imagined, that the face 
he had been ſo charmed with at a diſtance, 


would appear infinitely handſomer on a 


ne5rer examination; much leſs that, with 
all it's merit ſet in the beſt light, it was 
the lait thing that a may of 8 
ould find out to admire in her who poſ- 
ſeſſed it, The ill ſucceſs of his dangling 
ſcheme wh Miſs Oddly determined 
him on the bringing matters to a more 
ſpeedy iſſue in this adventure: the cha- 
racter he had conceived of the lady, 
from what he learned at Will's, gave 
him all the encouragement: he could 
defire to proceed upon a bold plan; and 
he de ermined that very night as the 
pied of his tege. He ordered the em- 

roidered ſuit, that was to have intro- 
duced him to the good graces of Miſs 
Sedate, to be brought out; gave direc- 
tions to his valet to be more than ordi- 


narily careful in dreſſing his hair; and, 


— 
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before he ſat down to the operation, he 


diſpatched the following card to the 
lady— 


© MADAMy 

. AN accident ſhewed me this morn- 
* ing that, till then, I had not 
* ſeen the fineſt woman in the world: 
* you won't blame, or wonder at my 
: being deſirous of repeating that plea- 
* ſure. I beg you will do me the honour 
of ſuffering me to wait on you this 
© afternoon, which I ſhall eternally re- 
© member, as an infinite obligation laid 
on, Madam, your very obedient and 

devoted ſervant, 
| G. EDwarDs.” 


The anſwer brought back was verbal, 
and was, that the lady did not recolle& 
that ſhe knew any body of the name of 
Edwards; but that, whoever the perſon 
was, ſhe defired to ſee him, 

It is very poſſible the lover might not 
underſland by this meſſage, exactly what 
the lady meant who ſent it: it appeared 
to him in no other light, than that ſhe 
was willing to receive the addreſſes of a 
ſtranger, be he who he would. Whether 
Mrs. Conqueſt had intended exactly that 
by it, the reader may poſſibly diſcover 
in the following chapter, 


f 


CHAP. XII. 


IN WHICH MR, EDWARDS AND MRS. 
CONQUEST PART MUCH BETTER 
FRIENDS THAN THEY MET, 


HE hour of viſting arrived; the 
beau was equipped for victory; 
the coachman drove vp to the door with 
a peculiar flouriſh; the footman made 


the whole yard re-echo with the larum - 


he ſounded at it; and the hero was re- 
ceived by a ſervant out of livery at the 
door, and conducted to the parlour. 
The lady was reading, or pretending 
to read, when he entered: ſhe drew her- 
ſelf up to two inches more than her or- 


dinary height, as ſhe received him; and, 


without laying down her book, told him, 
it was impoſhble for her to gueſs how ſhe 
came to be honoured with that vit. 
Short and ſimple as the purport of this 
ſentence was, there was ſomething in 


the lady's manner, as ſhe delivered it, 


that perfectly convinced our adventurer 
he had made a "= unhappy blunder, 


and 
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and been guilty of an unpardonable 
crime in conſequence of it. There was 
ſomething of a dignity without affecta- 
tion, a commanding ſuperiority, with- 
out the leaſt tincture of inſolence, in the 
lady's deportment, that ſtruck and con- 
founded him too much to give him leave 
even to reply. 

He was ſtanding in a perplexed ſilence, 
and making as fooliſh a figure as ever a 


fine gentleman did under a diſappoint- 


ment; when the lady, pointing to a chair, 
told him“ I don't know, Sir, that the 
© want of a proper reſpect in you can 
© juſtify me in . of the ſame 


© kind; I beg you will fit down: and, 


© Sir,* continued ſhe, . not that I can 
« reſenta thing of this kind, from a per- 
© ſon who is an entire ſtranger to me; 
© but, for my own ſatisfaftion, I be 
© you to inform me what can have le 
© you to ſo ſtrange a ſep as this.” 

The great compoſure with which Mrs. 
Conqueſt ſpoke. this, had ſome effect 
upon the ruffled thoughts of our heroz 
he began to' come to himſelf a little, and, 
after a ſhort pauſe, told her, that he 
ſhould not attempt to make any apology, 
becauſe there was no ſubmiſſion that 
could be adequate to the offence; but 
that he thought it juſtice to herſelf, as 
well as to the perſons who led him into 
his error, to acknowledge that the fault 
was entirely his own;z that the origin of 
it was mere vnlucky accident; that he 
had enquired af:er her, on his accident- 
ally ſeeing her in the morning; and that, 
having been but ill qualified to deſcribe 
her on ſo ſlight a view, he had done her 
ſo little juſtice in the attempt, that the 

entlemen he had applied to for in- 
— had indiſputably underſtood 
him of ſome other woman, and had given 
him an account of that perſon, which 
had authorized his writing the note 
which by great miſtake he had ſent to 
her. 

The lady, with the ſame compoſure 
of countenance—for ſhe is, of all wos 
men in the world, moſt miſtreſs of her- 
ſelf—aſked him, as a farther act of 
friendſhip, to tell her of whom he had 
that information, Mr. Edwards thought 
the leaſt reparation he could attempt 
making the lady, for ſuch an injury as 
he had done her, was telling her the 
truth; he: confeſled that he received it 


from ſome ſtrangers, of whom he had 


made his enquiry at the coffee-houſe 
Juſt by. bs 


/ 


Mrs. Conquelt could not refrain from 


telling him, with a bluſh, that it was 


not well-done to enquire after a woman 
of any degree of reputation in ſo un- 
8 a manner; but, recovering her- 
elf from this little confuſion, ſhe pro- 
ceeded to aſk him, with the ſame cool- 
neſs with which ſhe had propoſed the 
preceding queſtions, whether the per- 
ſons from whom he had received this 
information appeared to be of the navy; 
Mr. Edwards anſwered, that he believed 
they were, 

All the reſolution of Mrs, Conqueſt 
could not ſapport her againſt the ſhock 
ſhe felt at this reply; the woman over- 
came the heroine in her diſpoſition, and 
honeſt tears proclaimed her innocence 
more than all the aſſeverations in the 
world could have done. She ſuppreſſed 
them after a few moments; and, reco- 
vering her calmneſs again, delivered her 
ſenſe of the incident in the following 
words. I am convinced, Sir, of a 
© thing I have often had reaſon to ſu- 
ſpect, but would never permit myſelf 
to believe before. There was a con- 
fuſed perplexity in your firſt apology, 
that ſhewed me you did not perfectly 
believe yourſelf in what you told me. 
You have made no miſtake: I am not 
aſhamed to tell you I am the perſon 
theſe people meant by-their account to 
you; for ſhame is the proper attend- 
ant on guilt, not on the accuſation of 

it. I ſhall convince you, Sir, that 

the character you are pleaſed to enter- 

tain of me, does not belong to me; 
but, in juſtice to myſelf," I ought alſo 
to tell you, that I have been unhappy 
enough to be the object of very un- 
warrantable purſuits in many of the 

people of that rank, and am afraid 

my not having liſtened to any of them 

has laid me under an aſperſion that 

nothing but my having ated a con- 

trary part could have juſtified.” 

Mr. Edwards aroſe flowly and trem- 
bling from his chair; and walking up to 
the lady, with the utmolt modeſty and 
reſerve in his depotment, took hold of 
her hand. I don't know how to ex- 
« preſs, Madam,” ſays he, * the aſto- 
niſhment and confuſion you have filled 
me with: I never can forgive myſelf 
the inſult I have offered you, nor 
think of any reparation, but the con- 
vincing the perſ:ns who miſinformed 
me in this ſhameful manner, that they 
© did ſo. But this is trifling. _ 
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* ſee before you, Madam, an honeſt, in- 
nocent, undeſigning fellow, with a for- 
tune equal to almoſt any woman's ex- 
© peCtations: give me leave to convince 
« you how perfectly ſatisfied I am of my 
* firſt miſtake, by offering myſelf and 
that fortune to you upon your own con- 
* ditions. I am ſenſible I can't be wor- 
thy of you; I am ſenſible nothing can 
© be worthy of you; but I am more ſen- 
© ſible that I have ſeen too much to be 
© able to ſupport the loſs of you. 

The lady, who had nor, during this 
whole ſpeech, recovered herſelf from the 
confuſion her own declaration had in- 
volved her in, as ſoon as ſhe had recol- 
lected herſelf, replied—* I am not to 
© deny to you, that I have heard much 
of this romantick way of talk before. 
I have no reaſon to imagine you ſeri- 
* ous; nor, it 1 did, is there any thing 
I could anſwer to it. We are ftran- 
« gers, and I beg we may continue fo, 
© i cannot but acknowledge, your viſit 
© has been the cauſe of more uneaſineſs 
© to me than I have ever felt hefore, or 
© ſhall be ever capable of feeling again; 
© but you have been the innocent cauſe of 
«© jt, and I forgive you freely. I think the 
© buſineſs of this ſtrange viſit is at an 
© end; and I beg you will not think it 
* intentional rudeneſs, that I requeſt 
© you toputanend to it; for, upon my 
« word, I am ill, and muſt be excuſed 
from having company any longer.” 
Mr. Edwards, who was perfectly in 
earneſt in his laſt declaration, was in no 
humour to part upon theſe conditions; 
he preſſed his having leave to wait on her 
again very importunately, but was re- 
fuſed: the lady at length was reduced 
to ſay— Indeed, you oblige me to tell 
* you this is not uſing me well; I can- 
* not, will not, ſtay any longer with 
you, nor is there any appearance of 
* reaſon why I ſhould think of lecing 
© you again.“ Even this, home as it 


was, could not ſend off our lover on ſo 


bad terms; he continued, with infinite 
ſubmiſſions and apologies, to entreat ſhe 
would permit him to ſee her, if it were 
but once more; and, in fine, extorted 
from her a promiſe, that on condition 
tome perſon whom ſhe ought to believe 
would tell her he was a proper perſon for 
a woman of character to be viſited by, 
the would conſent to his coming ſome 
other afternoon.” 25 


CHA P. XIII. 


THE FRIEND OF OUR. HERO IS EN- 
GAGED IN A VERY IMPORTANT 


+ NEGOTIATION. 


M* S. Conqueſt could not well ſop- 
poſe that the conditions ſhe had 
exacted could be very hard ones upon a 
perſon of her new lover's appearance and 
deportment; but ſo it was, that if ſhe had 
commanded him to- bring certificates 
from another world of his qualifica- 
tions, the difficulty could not have ap- 
peared to him, at firſt fight, much 
greater. | 

Mr. Edwards was, indeed, in a ſitua- 
tion that many a man of figure in this 


town is in, though he very little ſuſpects 


it of himſelf; he was known to no crea- 
ture that was worth knowing. It was 
hardly more than a month that he had 
been in Europe; in that time he had 
made but very few acquaintances, and 
thoſe were not only among people who 
in reality knew nothing of him, but 
whom he had very good reaſon to be 
aſhamed of. 

It ſometimes came into his head to 


ſend his uncle, who could aſſure the 


lady of the true ſtate of his affairs; but 
his figure and appearance, he dreaded, 
would have a very bad effect on ſuch a 
commiſſion. While he was in the mid(t 
of this perplexity, revolving every 
thing, but what was of molt importance, 
in his mind, Mr. Spence, who had a 
right to much more of his attention than 
the hurry of his late purſuits had given 
him an opportunity of paying him, came 
in on a viſit, 

The youth no ſooner ſaw him, than 
he flew into his arms. Deareſt, deareſt / 
friend!” ſays he, I condemn myſelf 
of ingratitude and baſeneſs, while I 
tell you, that you have Never entered 
into my thoughts, though you are the 
only man in the world who can do me 
a ſervice, that my whole life, ſpent in 
« gratitude and acknowledgments, can 
never repay you.“ He proceeded to 
tell him the nature of his ſituation, and 
the neceſſity of ſome man of worth and 
honour appearing to his character. 

His friend very readily undertock the 
office, but told him there was a difficulty 
he did net ſeem to ſee in the way; which 
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was, that he was as utterly unknown as 
himſelf to the lady, and indeed to the 
world, and conſequently his teſtimony 
could be of very little weight in his fa- 
vour. Go, my dear friend,” replied 
the youth; © go, and becharmed as much 
* as I am. You will find a woman who 
* does not take up her rules of judging 
from the cuſtoms or opinions of the 
world, She has judgment enough to 
diſtinguiſh merit and honour wherever 
it is placed, and will not be a moment 
at a loſs to know what dependance ſhe 
is to place on your teſtimony. Go, 
and may ſucceſs attend you! for to 
me there is but one road to happineſs 
in the world, and ſhe alone can guide 
to it. 

The next morning was fixed on 
for the viſit of the friend; and the ne- 
ceſſary preparations were made for it, 
by a card from that gentleman, to inform 
her that Mr. Spence would do himſelf 


the honour of waiting on her, to in- 
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form her of the family and affairs of the 


entleman whom ſhe had ſeen the day 
. The prudence and caution of 
Mr. Spence would have objeQed to the 
terms Family, and Affairs, as hinting 
at ſomething too particular in the nature 
of his embaſſy : but Mr. Edwar is was 
much in earneſt; he knew this would 
be putting the whole affair in a very for- 

ward fituationz; he knew that this was 
the very buſineſs upon which he had at 
length obtained her permiſſion to ſend 
a friend to her; he was heartily deter- 
mined not to loſe ſo much ground; and 
he depended on her gocd underftanding 
for her not excepting againſt a freedom 
which, however far he carried it, ſhe 
would remember ſhe had given him a 
right to. 

- Natwithſtanding theſe reaſons, which 
were all very good ones, for the adding 
theſe two words to the note, our hero's 
noble courage was hardly enough to 
ſupport him during the interval of the 
ſending and receiving an anſwer to it: 
the moment the meſſenger produced the 
card, he tore it open; and had no ſooner 
read in it, that x lady would be glad 
to ſee Mr, Spence at one, than he 
concluded he had ſucceeded to his ut- 
molt expectations, and congratulate 


himſelf very heartily on ſo amazing, ſo 


unexpected a happineſs, as he now affur- 
ed himſelf he was upon the point of 
poſſefling, | | | 
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Mr, Spence, who knew the precipi- 
tate temper of his young friend, though 
hehaddetermined, however much 8 
his inclinations, to execute his commiſ- 
ſion with the utmoſt punctuality, yet 
thought it Forts before he gave the 
character of his friend, to enquire into 
that of the perſon to whom he was to 
give it. He ſucceeded in this no better 
than the lover himſelf had done : but he 
determined not to ſhock his ears with a 
repetition of what he had heen told, 
till he had found, by the behaviour of the 
lady herſelf, how much truth there was 
in it, He was punctual to the appoint. 
mentz and, if the reader's curioſit 
ſhould prompt him to enquire what paſ- 
ſed at this interview, he will find it re- 
corded in the following chapter. 


CHAP. XIV. 


A MEETING BETWEEN TWO VERY 
ACCOMPLISHED PEOPLE, 


HOUGH Mr. Spence had gone 

to Mis. Conqueſt with no better 

an opinion of her than the lover had 
carried with him on his viſit, he was al- 
moſt as immediately convinced of the 
wrong he had done her in harbouring 
it, as his friend had been, He did not 
think it was his buſineſs to give the leaſt . 
hint of ſuſpicions, which he aſſured him- 
ſelf, from her manner and deportment, 
were abſolutely groundleſs, but was im- 
patient to enter on the buſineſs of his 
embaſſy. The lady interrupted him 
with an apology for her own conduct 
in ſeeing him on ſuch an errand, and 
continued to tell him“ The gentle- 
* man, Sir, in whoſe favour you come, 
is an entire ſtranger to me; I have 
* ſeen him only once, and the cir- 
© cumſtances under which we then met, 
© were ſuch as might have prejudiced 
* me much more againſt him than my 
receiving this viſit from you will make 
* it appear that I am, I would not 
* condemn a perſon for being miſled 
into a fault, as I would one who was 
* intentionally guilty of itz but though 
I have forgot the offence, I am to do 
* myſelf the juſtice of aſſuring you, 
* this meeting with you has been the 
effect of his too earneſtly requeſting 
* it, not of any inclination I can have 
to talk. farther upon ſo romantick a 
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© ſubje&t as you do me the honour to 


© engage yourſelf about. 
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f it were poſſible, Madam,” re- 
plied Mr. Spence, for you to know 
© the circumſtances under which I plead 


© for this gentleman's having permiſſion 


* to wait upon yous you would pay a 
« more than uſual attention to it, I ac- 


"© knowledge to you, Madam, ' conti- 


nued he, that I ſcarce know any thing 
«© that could make me ſo unhappy, as 
© his ſucceeding in his addreſſes to you: 
© but he knows nothing of this, he con- 
« fides in me as an honeſt man, and em- 
« ploys me as a friend. My own par- 
« tial views ſhall give place to his hap- 
« pineſs;z and I will at up to the confi- 
© dence he has repoſed in me, by aſ- 
© ſuring you that he is a youth of un- 
© common qualifications of mind, free 
* from every taint of vice, and has a 
© heart full of every virtue: his for- 
* tune is ſuch as few women could ex- 
© cept againſt; and I am very ſenſible, 
b Nladam, concluded he, of your de- 
« ſerts when I ſpeak it; but I muſt add, 
© that I think him every way worthy 
© even of you, and believe, bow my 
„ ſoul, that he will be the author of as 
much happineſs to. you, as you to 
© him.” 

Mrs. Conqueſt was charmed with the 
difintereſted, plain fincerity, of the per- 
ſon who ſpoke to her; 


«© There is a noble fieedom 


4 Dwells with the great, unknown to fawn- 


© ing ſycophants, 
9 That claims the privilege of being believ'd.” 


She did not queſtion the fincerity of the 
leaſt accent he had uttered, and began to 
think ef the young fellow in a much 
more favourable light than ſhe had hi- 
therto done. There was ng how - 
ever, in the beginning of Mr. Spence's 
declaration in favour of her friend, that 
touched her, ſhe knew not why, very 
nearly: * You tell me, Sir,' ſays ſhe, 
that yourſelf are nearly intereſted in 
the event of what you have undertaken 
to plead for; and, if I underſtand you 
right, you are to be unhappy if yo 
triend ſucceeds. I cannot but eſteem 
a perſon who could plead ſo warmly 
as you have done for a cauſe that he 
could only be made happy by loſing; 
and there appears no reaſon to me why 
I ſhould facrifice the peace of a perſon 
I eſteem to the requeſt ot one concerns» 
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ing whom my heart or my thoughts 
are not at all intereſted. You muſt 
pardon me, Sir, if I make it a condi- 
tion of my ſeeing this gentleman again, 
that I hear firſt from you, with all that 
lincerity with which you have hitherto 
ſpoken, what it is that fo immedia 


concerns you in the ſucceſs of this 


© attempt,” 


The viſitor pleaded very earneſtly the 
impoſſibility of his explaining himſelf to 
her on that head: he told her it would 
not be honeſt; that it were betraying his 
truſt in the baſeſt manner, even for in- 
tereſted views, and being the enemy of 
the man who claimed and merited his 
friendſhip, and to whom he had engaged 
himſelf as a friend. He ed her to 
pardon and excuſe him; and not to re- 
member, that in his warmth for the 
cauſe, in his eagerneſs to be believed, he 
had dropped, through inadvertency, a 
word that ſeemed to make againſt it. 

Mrs. Conqueſt replied—* Still, Sir, I 
© ſee you are the ſame worthy and diſ- 
* intereſted man. I applaud, and ball 
© always eſteem, you for it: but you will 
* pardon me, that I find myſelf now 
concerned in the circumſtance; and that 

I tell you, as I at preſent can haye yo 
pain in refuſing to receive your friend's 
viſits, I will not give you any by re- 
ceiving them, nor engage my thoughts 
any farther on a ſubje& in which fes 
c e pere and intricacies that will 
but iil bear unravelling.“ 

The lady perſiſted in her reſolution; 
and the utmoſt that the viſitor could pre- 
vail with her to grant was, that himſelf, 
not his friend, ſhould ſee her again in 
the afternoon, | 


CHAP. XV, 


A LADY IS INTRODUCED TO MRS. 
CONQUEST'S ACQUAINTANCE. 


HEN the reader ſhall have gone 
through this thort chapter, he 

will find that it is hardly poſſible to con- 
ceive a more nice or difficult part than 
Mr. Spence had to act on this occaſion. 
He returned to his triend, and reſolutely 
refuſed to give him any farther account 
of the ſucceſs of his viſit, than that he 
was to repeat it in four or five hours. 
The viſible anxiety and uneaſineſs iu the 
face of this gentleman during the 1 
of: 


* 


66 
of his ſhort ſtay, for he could by no 
means be prevailed with to remain longer 
than juſt to give this account of his ex- 
pedition, gave our hero but a very bad 
preſage of his ſucceſs: he took his leave 


of him at the door, full of new thoughts 
of Miſs Sedate; and could not refrain 


from telling him, he believed it was 


hardly worth his while to go to the other 
again. 

The hour of viſiting aporoached; 
Mrs. Conqueſt was as impatient for an 
explanation as the reader may poſſibly be 
by this time: a rap at the door pro- 
claimed the arrival of company; and a 
minute after appeared Mr. Spence, and 
in his hand a beautiful young creature, 
whoſe unaffected modeſty ſtruck the la- 
dy, at firſt ſight, in a very favourable 
manner. | 

Tue ſervants were no ſooner diſmiſſed, 
than Mr. Spence began! You inſiſted, 
Madam, on my explaining an unlucky 
© flip of my tongue this morning. You 
© will ſay I am a villain when I have 
* complied; but I can ſooner bear that 
© ſentence, than totally ruin my friend's 
© cauſe, by refuſing to doit, I am to 
begin by telling you I am myſelf all a 
© cheat; but it is from houeſt, honour. 
© able motives. My name is not Spence, 
but Wentworth. This lady is my 
© niece: he who is now your lover, per- 
© haps once was hers. Imagine not that 
either ſhe or I have any thing to accuſe 
© him of: we only can gueſs that he ho- 
© noured her with his eſteem; the match 
© would have been unequal, and he obey- 
© ed his father in leaving ter and his 
© native country to make this voyage 10 
England. That no thoughts ot his 
© unlucky paſſion for her might give him 
« di/quiet, or prevent his purſuing every 
« ſtep his father had planned out for him, 
« 1], at her requeſt, informed him ſhe was 
© dead. I love and honour him for his 
* whole behaviour in this difficult ſcene; 
and have attended him to England, 
« unknown even to himſelf as any way 
concerned in this lady's cauſe, only 
© determined to do every thing to ſerve 
* him. [I had not been here ten days, 
© before another ſhip arrived, in which 
the unhappy girl was a paſſenger: ſhe 
© has been with me ever ſince; but ſhe 
has never even wiſhed to ſee him, as 
it would have laid an imputation on 
me of having poorly contrived a, ſcene 


for his deſtruQion, I think ſhe would 


you of him, is molt certain, 
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© rather ſee him more happy with an. 
© other, than leſs ſo with herſelf, 1 
have brought her, to aſſure you, Ma- 
* dam, that ſhe has no right, no preten- 
© ſions, to a thought of him; and, when 
* you have been informed of that, to tell 
* you, that the miſery it muſt he to me 
to ſee fo worthy a creature unhappy, 
© was the motive I felt for wiſhing this 
© deſerving, this amiable, young man, 
* might not ſucceed in his addreſſes to 
© you, even while I was urging every 
cireumſtance poſſible in his favour,” 

Miſs Wentworth was filent during 
this whole rela l ĩan; but tears, more elo- 
quent than words, pleaded her cauſe ſs 
powerfuily in the breaſt of Mrs. Con- 
queſt, that when, at length, ſhe ſum. 
moned ſtrength enough to ſay—* Indeed, 
Madam, I am neither deſerving of 
him, nor have any right to the leaſt 
© favourable thought from him;* that 
lady anſwered— That I will never rob 
I can 
© have no partiality for a man TI have 
* barely ſeen; and if I had, I ſhould be 
baſe not to ſacrifice it to ſo infinitely 
better founded and more rational a 
claim. . I almoſt envy him the happi- 
neſs he muſt have in calling you his 
wife, and that gentleman his relation: 
but I beg of you both, that I may 
have ſome ſhare in the bringing it 
about. Mr. Wentworth,” continued 
ſhe, * ſend inſtantly to tell your friend T 
© ſhall be glad to ſee him; and leave this 
© lady with me, to receive him. Be not 
* under any apprehenſions that I can 
change my reſolntion: I ſhould even 
* deſpite him for not giving me up to 
* ſuch a paſſion, if he could be wretch 
enough to heſitate about it.” 

The lady was peremptory in her com- 
mands} the niece more than conſented 
to the propoſal, and the uncle went him- 
ſelf to ſend the lover. A thouſand times, 
in his way thither, he had a mind to diſ- 
cloſe the whole to him; but this would 
have been betraying the confidence Mrs. 
Conqueſt had repoſed in him; not to 
mention another conſideration, that, :n 
ſpite of all his hardy virtue, would have 
it's weight with him: he at length re- 
ſolved to deliver his meſſage punctually, 
and without addition; and the lover, 
who little expected ſo favourable a one, 
muck leſs imagined the real purport of 
it, ſet off for Scotland Yard on the in- 
ſtant, in very viſible raptures. 
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ADVENTURES 


CHAP. XVI. 


OUR HERO's FATE DETERMINED IN 
A MANNER VERY UNEXPECTED 
TO HIMSELF. | 


M Miſs Wentworth and herſelf full 
in the lover's view as he came into the 
room. He ſtarted a moment as he en- 
tered the door, but he made only one 
ſtep from it to the place where his firſt 
love ſat : he ſunk tenderly upon her neck, 
and was imprinting a thouſand kiſſes, 
and ſaying ten thouſand tender things 
to her, without perceiving that ſhe was 
a motionleis ſtatue in his arms. Mrs, 
Conqueſt, who had ſuppoſed ſuch an 
event natural enough to be expected, 
was better prepared for it; and while the 
lover was raving out Was it only my 
© fond imagination that thou wert re- 
fored to life? Art thou dead, as I have 
« all this time thought thee? Her ſer- 
vants made ſo good uſe of cold water, 
the hartſhorn bottle, and the other fa- 
mily remedies uſual on theſe occaſions, 
that the brighteſt eyes in the world open- 
ed again, and gave, while they received 
it, a happineſs that, as ſcarce any body 
has been the obje& of ſuch a ſurprize, 
ſcarce any body can form an adequate 
idea f. a 2 

A freſh profuſion of tenderneſs n 
found it's way from our lover; and he 
had exhauſted every ſource of tranſport, 


RS. Conqueſt had placed both 
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before he was at leiſure to remember in 
whoſe houſe he was, and under what 
circumſtances. He was going to look 
grave; but Mrs. Conqueſt ſaved him the 
trouble of an apology, by telling what 
ſhe ſhould have thought of him if he had 
not given occaſion for one; and conclud- 
ed with ſaying—* Sir, I have no right or 
„title to give up in you to this lady: 
* but, if I had, I would refign it. 
Litile ceremony was neceſſary between 
two people who by this time knew one 
another's minds ſo well as our new- met 
lovers, Mr. Wentworth and Mrs. Con- 
queſt had the pleaſure of ſeeing the cere- 
mony performed in two or three days. 
When the new-married people had re- 
velled a month, in perfect happineſs, in 
town, it was judged proper to think of 
returning to their native country. The 
young gentleman arrived there two da 
after the death of his father: he found 
himſelf in poſſeſſion of a very ample for- 
tune, though not quite ſo magnificent 
a one as had been repreſented; and he. 
was no ſooner convinced of the villainy 
of his uncle, in the uſe he had made of 
his neceſſities, than he came to a reſolu- 
tion of repaying him the borrowed mo- 
ney, with lawful intereſt only. This the 
old gentleman was obliged to accept; 
and, after heartily curſing his whole ta- 
mily, and all the relations in the world, 
he left it at his death, which happened 


about eight months afterwards, to the 
faithful Ruth, 
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CHAP. I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


51 
"0 ing acquainted with the 
author; and this impa- 
tience increaſes, the more he endeavours 
to conceal himſelf. I expect to hear an 
hundred different names inſcribed to the 
Inviſible, ſome of which I ſhould, per- 
haps, be proud of, others as much 
aſhamed to own. Some will Joubtleſs 
take me for a philoſoper, others for a 
fool; with ſome I ſhall paſs for a man of 
pleaſure, with others for a ſtoick; ſome 
will look upon me as a courtier, others 
as a patriot: but whether I am any one 
of theſe, or whether I am even a man or 
a woman, they will find it, after all their 
conjectures, as difficult to diſcover as the 
longitude. 
I think it therefore a duty incumbent 


TO THE PUBLICK, 


Have obſerved that when 
a new book beginsto make 
a noiſe in the world, every 
one is defirous of becom- 


on my good- nature to put an early ſtop *' 


to ſuch fruitleſs inquiſitions; and alſo 
at the ſame time to ſatisfy, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the curioſity of the publick, by 
wing an account of the means by which 
attamed the gift of inviſibility I p-fleſs. 

Know then, gentle reader, that in the 
former part of my life it was my good 
fortune to do a ſignal ſervice to a cer- 


„ 


tain venerable perſon ſince dead: he was 
deſcended from the ancient Magi of the 
Chaldeans, inherited their wiſdom, and 
was well verſed in all the myſtick ſecrets 
of their art. Beſides his gratitude for 
the good offices I had done him, he ſeem- 
ed to have found ſomething in my hu- 
mour and manner of behaviour that 
extremely pleaſed him; he would often 
have me with him, and entertained me 
with diſcourſes on things of which other- 
wiſe I ſhould have had no idea. 

But it was not long that I enjoyed this 
benefit. He ſent for me one day, to let 
me know he was much indiſpoſed, and 
deſired I would come immediately to 
him: I went, and found him, not as I 
expected, in bed, but fitting in an eaſy 
chair. After the firſt ſalutations we 
over, and I had placed myſelf pretty 
near him—* My good friend,” ſaid he, 
taking hold of my hand, I feel that I 
* muſt ſhortly quit this buſy world; the 
* filver cord is looſened, the golden bowl 
© is broken, every thing within me haſ- 
© tens to a ſpeedy diflolntion; and I was 
© willing to ſee you once more before I 
«© ſet out on my journey to that land of 
© ſhades; as Hamlet truly fays— 


„ That undiſcover'd country, from whoſe 
„ bourn k 
& No traveller returns. 


* 
As the remembrance of you, con- 
tinued he, will certainly accompany 
me hey end the grave, i wouid wiſh, 


© methinks; to hold ſome place in yours 
A 2 _« while 


4 


© -while you remain on carth, to the end 
that I may not be quite a ſtranger to 
you when we meet in eternity. I have 
no land. nor tenements, nor gold, nor 
flver, to hequeath, yet am not deſtitute 
of. ſomething which may be equally 
worthy your acceptance," 

Then, after a little pauſe-“ Take 
c this,* added he. giving me a key; it 
© will admit you into a cloſet which no 
© one but mylelf has ver entered. I all 
o 
c 
0 


it my cabinet af curiofities, and I be- 
lieve vou will find ſuch things there as 
will deſerve that name: chuſe from 
© among them any one that mol! ſuits 
© your fancy, and accept it as a token 
© of my love.“ 
He ſaid no more, hut rung his bell for 
a lex vant, who, by his orders, conducted 
me by a narrow winding ſtair-caſe to the 
top of the houſe, and left me at a little 
door, » hich I opened with the key that 
had h-en given we, and found myſelf 
in a {mall ſquare room, built after the 
manrer of a turret, All the furniture 
was an old wi: ker chair, with a piece of 
blanket thrown careleſsly over it, I ſup- 
»ſe to defend the tage f.om the air when 
12 ſat there to Itud;: near it was placed 
a table, not leſs antiquate!, with two 
globes, a ſtandiſh with ſome paper, and 
ſeveral books in manuſcript, but wrote 
in characters too unintellig1b'e fur me to 
comprehend any part of what they con- 
tained. Jult in the middle of the cichng 
hug a pretty large chryſtal ball, filled 
with a ſuping yellowiſh powder, and this 
inſcription paſted on it— 


THE ILLUSIVE POWDER, 


A ſmall quantity of this powder, 
blown throngh the quill of a porcupine 
when ihe Moon is in Aries, raiſes 
ſplerdig vi ſion in the people's eyes; and, 
eri un the ſame planet is in Can- 
cer, ſpreads univerſal terror and diſmay, 


I eaſily perceived that this was one of 
the curioſities my ſriend had mentioned, 
and a great one indeed it was; but, as 
T had neither intereſt nor inclination to 
impoſe upon my fellow. creatures, I 
judged it fitter for the poſſeſſion of ſome 
one or other of the mighty rulers of the 
earth. . =" 

I then turned towards the walls, which 
were all hung round with teleſcopes, 
horoſcopes, microſcopes, taliſmans, mul. 
tipliers, magnifiers of all degrees and 
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ſizes, mo in various forms, 
and great numbers of mathematical in- 
ſtruments; but theſe, as I was altogether 
ignorant of their uſes, I paſſed ſlightly 
over, till I came to a hand- bell, which 
having the appearance of no other than 
ſuch as I had ordinarily ſeen at a lady's 
tea- table, I ſhould have taken no notice 
of, but for a label prefixed to it, on 
which I found theſe words 


THE SYMPATHETICK BELL, 


The leaſt tinkle of which not only 
ſets all the bells of the whole country, 
be it of ever ſo large extent, in motion, 
without the help of men to pluck the 
ropes, but alſo makes them play what- 
ever changes the party is pleaſed to no- 
miuate. 


Though I thought art could produce 
no greater wonder than this bell, yet I 
felt no ſtrong deſue of becoming maſter 
of it; but proceeded to examine what 
tarther rarities this ex raordinary cabinet 
would preſent. The next I took notice 
of was a phial, not much unlike thoſe 
which are commonly ſold in the ſhops 
with French Hungary-water: it had this 
Inſcriptions 


SALTS OF MEDITATION, 


Which, held cloſe to the noſtrils for 
the ſpace of three ſeconds and a hail, cor- 
rects all vague and wandering t{oughts, 
fixes the mind, and enables it to ponder 


juſtly on any ſubject that requires deli- 
beration. 


This beneficial ſecret I alſo rejected, 
through a mere point of conſcience, as 
thinking it would be a much better ſer- 
vice to mankind if in the poſſeſſion of the 
divines, lawyers, politicians, or phyli- 
cians; eſpecially the two laſt mentioned, 
as it might prevent the one from engag- 
ing in any enterprize they have not abi- 
ties or courage to go through with; and 
the other from falling into thoſe groſs 
miſtakes they are frequently guilty of in 
relation to the caſe ot the diſcaſed. 

The next, and indeed the firſt thing 
that raiſed in me any covetous emotions, 
was the apparatus cf a belt, but ſeemed 
no more than a collection of · atoms ga- 
thered together in that form, and play- 
ing in the ſun- beams. I could not per 
ſuade myſelf it was a real ſubſtance, till 

I took 


f 
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T took it down, and then found it ſo 
light, that if I ſhut my eyes t knew not 
that I had any thing in my hand. The 
label annexed to it had theſe wordg— 


THE BELT OF INVISIBILITY, 


Which, faſtened round the body, 
next the {kin, no ſooner becomes warm, 
than it renders the party wvilible to all 
human eyes. 


A little farther, on the ſame fide of the 
wall, was placed a tablet, or pocket- 
book; which, on examining, I found was 
compoſed of a clear glally ſubſtance, 
firm, yet thin as the bubbles which we 
ſometimes ſee riſe on the ſurtace of the 
waters: it was malleable, and doubled 
in many foldings, ſo that, when ſhut, 
it ſeemed very ſmall; but, when ex- 
tended, was more long and broad than 
any ſheet I ever ſaw of imperial paper. 
It's uſes were decyphered in the follow- 
ing inſcription— 


THE WONDERFUL TABLET, 


Which, in whatever place it is ſpread 
open, receives the impreſſion of every 
word that is ſpoken, in as diſtin a man- 
ner as if engraved; ana can no way be 
expunged but by the breath of a virgin, 
of ſo pure an innocence as not to have 
even thought on the difference of ſexes. 
After ſuch a one, if ſuch a one 1s to be 
found, has blown pretty hard upon it 
for the ſpace of ſeven ſeconds and three 
quarters, ſhe muſt wipe it gently with 
the firſt down under the left wing of an 
unfledged ſwan, plucked when the 
Moon is in three degrees of Virgo: this 
done, the Tablet will be entirely tree 
from all former memorandums, and fit 
to take a new impreſſion, 


Note, That the virgin muſt exceed 
twelve years of age. 


I was very much divided between 
theſe two: the Belt of Inviſibility put a 
- thouſand rambles into my head, which 
promiſed diſcoveries highly flattering to 
the inquiſitiveneſs of my humour; but 
then the Tablet, recording every thing I 
ſhould hear ſpoken, which I confeſs my 
memory ĩscoo defective toretain, filled me 
with the moſt ardent deſire of becoming 

maſter of ſo ineſtimable a treaſure. In 
fine, I wanted both; ſo encroaching is 


the temper of mankind, that the grant of 
one favour generally paves the way for 
ſoliciting a lecond. , | 

While ! was in this dilemma, a ſtra- 
tagem occurred, which I hefitated not 
to put in practice, and found it anſwer 
to my withes. I took both the Belt and 
Tablet in my hand; and having care- 
fully locked the door of the cabinet, re- 
turned to the adept: he ſaw the Belt, 
which being long, hung over my wriſtz 
but not perceiving I had the Tablet 
Ihe choice you have made,“ (1d he 
with a ſmile, * confirms the truth of 
* what I always believed, that curioſity 
© is the moſt prevailing paſſion of the 


„ human mind.“ 


However juſt that poſition may be, 
replied I, that propenſity 13 not ſtrong 

enough in me, to make me able to de- 
cide between the wonderful Tablet, 
and the no leſs wonderful Belt: they 
appear to me of ſuch equa! eſtimation, 
that whenever I would hx on the one, 
the benefits of the other riſe up in op- 
poſition to my choice; and I know not 
which of the wo I ſhould receive with 
moſt pleaſure, or leave with the leaſt 
regret. I have therefore brought both 
down to you, and intreat you will de- 
termine for me.” 

I ſoon perceived he underſtood my 
meaning perfectly well; for, after a little 
pauſe—* When I made you the offer,” 
ſaid he, © of whatever you liked beft 
© among my collection of curioſities, I 
© intended not that your acceptance of 
one thing ſhould render you unhappy 
© through the want of another: take, 
© then, I befeech you, both the Belt and 
© the Tablet; you ſhall leave neither of 
© them behind TN nor do I wonder 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
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you ſhould deſire to unite them; they 
are, in a manner, concomitant; and 
the ſatisfaction that either of them 
would be able to procure, would be 
incompleat without the aſſiſtance of the 
other.“ 

Thus was. I put in poſſeſſion of a 
treaſure, which I thought the more valu- 
able, as I was pretty certain no other 
perſon, in this kingdom at leaſt, enjoyed 
the like. After making proper acknow - 
ledgments to the obliging donor, I took 
my leave, and returned home with a 
heart overflowing with delight. 

I was not long before I made trial of 
my Belt, and found the effects as the 
label had deſcribed. I alſo opened my 
Tablet, ſpoke, and ſaw my words im- 

| mediately 
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mediately imprinted on it. I then pro- 
cured ſome ſwans-down, according to 
direction, and entreated ſeveral young 
ladies to breathe upon it, one after 
another : but thongh 1 dare an{wer for 
their virtue, the + es they did me 
wis in vain; the impreſſion remained 
ſtill indelible. 

Indeed, when I began to conſider ma- 
turely on the conditions preſcribed in 
the label of the Tablet, I was ſenſible 
that it was not enough for a virgin to be 
perfectly innocent; ſhe muſi alſo be 
equally ignorant, to be qualified for the 
peri/ormance of the talk required: and 
not to have once thought on the diffe- 
rence of ſexes, ſeemed a thing ſcarce 
poſſible, after fix or ſeven years of age 
at moſt z and would have been as great 
a prodigy as either of thoſe which had 
been beſtowed upon me by the adept. 

What would I not have given for 
ſuch a one as Dorinda in Shakeſpeare's 
Inchanted Iſland! but ſuch a hope be- 
ing vain, I was extreinely puzzled, and 
knew not what to do. At laſt, how- 
ever, a lycky thought got me over the 
difficulty; it was this: I prevailed, for 
a ſmall ſum of money, with a very 
poor widow, who had feverai children, 
io let me have a girl of about three years 
old, to bring up and educate as I 
Judge, proper. I then committed my 
ittle purchaſe to the care of an elderly 
woman, whoſe diſcretion I had expe- 
rienced, I communieated to her the 
whole of my deſign, and inſtructed her 
how to proceed in order to render it ef- 


' Fecal. 


The little creature was kept in an 
upper room, which had no window in 
it but a ſky-light in the roof of the 
houſe; ſo could be witneſs of nothing 
that paſſed below. Her diet was thin, 
and very ſparing. She was not per- 
mitted to ſleep above half the time gene- 
rally allowed for repoſe; and to no 
living thing but the old woman, who 
Jay with her, gave her food, and did 
all that was neceſſary about her. 

I frequently vilited them in my invi- 
ſibility, and was highly pleaſed and di- 
veried with the diligence of my good 
old woman. She not only obeyed my 
orders with the utmoſt punctuality, but 
did many things of her own accord, 
which, though very requiſite, I hail 
not thought of, To prevent her young 
charge from falling into any of 
diſtempers which the want of exerciſe 


thoſe 


ſometimes. occaſions, ſhe contrived ts 
make a ſwing for her acroſs the room; 
taught her to play at battledore and 
ſhuttlecockz to tos the ball, and catch 
it at the rebound ; and ſuch like childiſh 
gambols, which both delighted- her 
mind, and kept her limbs in a conti- 
nua motion. 

This conduct, and this regimen, con- 
ſtantly obſerved, maintained my virgin's 
purity inviolitez as I did not fail to 


make an eſſa in a few days after ſhe 


entered into her thirtcenth year, and the 
ſucceſs of my endeavours made me not 
regret the pairs I had been at fur ſuch a 
length of time. 

Now it runs in my head that ſome 
people will nut credit one word of all 
this; for as there are many who believe 
too much, there are yet many more 
who will believe nothing at all but what 
their own ſhallow reaſon enables them 
to comprehend. Well, then, let them 
judge as they think fit; let them puzzle 
their wiſe noddles till they ache ; I ſhall 
fit ſnug in my inviſibility, while they 
loſe helf the pleaſure, and, it may be, 
all the improvement, of my lucubra- 
tions, 

But thoſe who reſolve to purſue me 
through the following pages with an 
2 candour, I flatter myſelf 
will loſe nothing by the chace. They 
will find me in various places, though 
not in ſo many as perhaps they may ex- 
pet. They would in vain ſeek me at 
court balls, city feaſts, the halls of 
juſtice, or meetings for elections; nor 
do I much haunt the opera or play- 
houſes, In fine, I avoid all crowds, all 
mixed aſſemblies, except the maſquerade 


and Venetian balls. I am a member of 


the eſtabliſhed church; but, as I am 
not aſhamed of appearing at divine wor- 
ſhip, never put on my Invilible Belt 
when I go there, I revere regal au- 
thority, but ſeldom viſit the cabinets of 
princes z becauſe they are generally ſo 
filled with a thick fog, that the chryſ- 
talline texture of my Tablets could not 
receive what was ſaid there ſo as to be 
read diſtinctly: nor do I much care to 
venture myſelf among their miniſters of 
ſtate, or any of their under-working 
tools; the floors of their rooms, in 
which their cabals are held, are com- 
oſed of ſuch ſlippery materials, that the 
felt faux pas might endanger my mi- 
ſibility, it not my neck. I ſhould be 
more frequently with the military gen- 
tlemen, 
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tlemen, but that they are ſo apt to draw 
their (words without occaſion, that while 
they think they are fencing in the air, 
they might chance to cut my belt aſun. 
der. And what a figure I ſhould make, 
when one half of me was diſcovered, 
and the other'was concealed ! I will not 
mention the conſequence ſuch a fight 
might produce in ſome of them. 

But it would be of little importance 
to the publick to be told where L am not, 
unleſs they alſo know where I am, 
Have patience, then, good people, and 
you ſhall be ſatisfied, 

Sometimes I ſtep in at one or other of 
_ thoſe gaming-houſes which are above 
law, by being under the protection of 
the great; but I ſeldom ſtay long in 
any of them, as I can ſee nothing there 
but what J have ſeen an hundred times 
before in thoſe leſſer aſſemblies of the 
ſame kind that i ave been ſo juſtly put 
dow" by authority. 

So getimes I peep into the cloſet of 
an antiquarian, where I find matter 
enough to excite both my pity and con- 
tempt. What greater inſtance can we 
have of the depravity of human nature, 
than in a rich curmudgeon, who, while 
he grumbles to allow his family nec.ſ- 
ſary food, c earfully uaties his bags, 
and pours out fi'ty, or, it may be, an 
hur dre guineas, for the purchaſe of a 
bit of old copper; only becauſe a fellow 
of more wit than honeſty tells him it 
was found under the ruins of an ancient 
wall, where it had been buried ever 
fince the time of Julius Cæſar, or Se- 
verus ? 

Sometimes, too, I amuſe myſelf with 
turning over the collection of a virtuoſo; 
where I am always filled with the ut- 
moſt aſtoniſhment, a: fin ling ſums ſuf - 
ficient to endow an hoſpital lav.ſhed 
in the purchaſe of wings of butterflies, 
the ſhells of fiſhes, dried reptiles, the 

aw of ſome exotick animal, and ſuch 
like baubles, neither pleaſing in their 
proſpect nor uſeful in their natures, 

Sometimes I make one at the levee of 
a rich heir, juſt arrived from his tra- 
vels to the poſſeſſion of an overgrown 
eſtate; where I cannot help trembling for 
the future fate of the poor youth, on ſeeing 
him beſieged with a crowd of marriage- 
brokers, pleaſure-brokers, exchange- 
brokers, lawyers, gameſters, French 
taylors, Dreſden milliners, petitioning 
harlots, congratulating poets ; in fine, 


* 


with ſharpers, flatterers, and ſyco- 
phants, og. kind, 

Sometimes I mingle in the route of a 
woman of quality; ſee who wins, who 
loſes, at plays and in what manner la- 
dies are frequently obliged to pay their 
debts of honour. 

When I have nothing better to em 
ploy my time, I loiter away ſome hours 
in St, James's Park, Kenſington Gar- 
dens; or at Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and 
Mary-le,bon; and am often witneſs of 
ſome ſcenes exciting preſent mirth and 
future reflection. 

But my chief delight is in the draw. 
ing-room of ſome celebrated toaſts, 
whence I often ſteal into their bed- 
chambers.— But don't be frighted, la- 
dies*; I never carry my inſpections far- 
ther than the ruelle. | 

Theſe are ſome few particulars of the 
tour I have made. To give the whole 
detail would be too tedious, I ſhall 
therefore only ſay that, wherever I am 
found, I ſhall always be found a lover 
of morality; and no enemy to religion, 
or any of it's worthy profeſſors, of 
what ſect or denomination ſoever. 

And now, reader, having let thee into 
the ſecret of my hiltory, as fur as it is 
convenient for me to reveal, I ſhall 
leave thee to enjoy the advantage of 
thoſe diſcoveries my inviſibility enabled 
me to make. 


CHAP. II. 


CONTAINS SOME PREMISES VERY T 


NECESSARY TO BE OBSERVED BY 
EVERY READER; AND ALSO AN 
ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR'S 
FIRST INVISIBLE VISIT, 


15 was in the beginning of that ſea- 


ſon of the year which affords moſt 


food for an enquiring mind, that I had 


got all things in order to ſally forth on 
my inviſible progreſſions. The auguſt 
repreſentatives of the whole body of the 
people were juſt ready to aſſemble ; the 
expounders of the Law were hurrying to 
Weſtminſter Hall, and thoſe of the Gol. 
| to pay their compliments at St. 
Bog The ſhips of war were moſtly 
moored ; and their gallant commanders 
had quitted the rough, athletick toil, for 
the oft charms of eaſe and luxury. 
The land-heroes, who, having no em- 
ployment 


—— 


plov ment for their ſwords, had paſſed 
then days in rute ſports, now hunted 
ater « different fort of game, at the the- 
atres and maiquerades. Ficquent con- 
ſultations were held at the toilets of the 
ladies, on ways and means to outline 
each other in the circle. Former amours 
were now revived, and even new ores 
every day commenced. Madam Intel- 
liger.ce, with her thouſand and ten 
thouſand emiſſaries, al! ſo ded with re- 
ports, ſome true, ſome falſe, flew ſwiftly 
through each quarter of this great me- 
tropolis ; and had every pore of every 
human body heen an ear, they all might 
have been fully gratified. 

Beſides the gratification of a darling 
paſſion, I had another, and much more 
juitifiable reaſon, for the value 1 ſet 
upon the legacy of my departed friend; 
which is this: I have it in my power to 
pluck off the maſk of hypocrity from the 
ſeeming ſaint z to expoſe vice and folly 
in all their various modes and attitudes; 
to ſtrip a bad action of all the ſpecious 
pretences made to conceal o: pallia e it, 
and ſhew it in it's native uglineſs. At 
the ſame time, I have allo the means to 
reſcue injured innocence from the cruel 
attacks begun by envy and ſcandal, and 

ropagated by prejudice and ill- nature. 
Tn fine, I am enabled, by this precious 
gift, io ſer both things and perſons in 
their proper colours; and not in ſuch as, 
either through malice or partial favour, 
they are frequently made to appear. 

I ſhould be ſorry, however, if any 
thing 1 have ſaid ſhould give the reader 
occaſion to imagine I am going to pre- 
ſent him with a book of ſcandal: no; 
the ſecrets of families, and characters of 

erſors, ſhall be always ſacred with me. 
ſhall give ne man the opportunity of 
indulging a malicious pleaſure of laugh- 
ing at his neighbour's taults. My aim, 
in this work, is not to ridicule, but re- 
form. I would touch the hearts, not 
call a bluſh upon the face, And, as 
few people have errors ſo peculiar to 
themſelves, as there are not muny guiliy 
of the like, if the offender keeps his own 
counſel, he may very well 1fs undiſ- 
tinguiſhed among the crowd of others 
equally culpable. 

Verramond is juſtly accounted one of 
the moſt accompliſhed gentlemen of the 
preſent age. e -racefulneſs of his 
perſon, the engaging manner of his con- 
verſation, his fine addreſs, and uncom- 
mon capacity, make his company de- 
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fired by all the young and gay part 


of the world; as his great learning, 


and perfect knowledgeof men and things, 
render him the oracle ot the more grave 
and ſerious, I had frequently the ho- 
nour of meeting him at ſeveral places 
where I viſited, and found nothing in 
him which could in the leaſt contradict 
_ high ideas fame had given me of 
im. 

It was therefore natural for me to take 
the advantage of my gift of inviſibility, 
in order to view this great perlon in his 
moſt retired moments; I mean, when 
he was alone, and diveſted of all thoſe 
modes and ceremonies which often diſ- 
guiſe the real man, and ſhew him to the 
publick far different from what he is. 

According]v, the firſt viſit I made in 
my Belt was at his houſe. I ſlipped in 
as ſoon as I ſaw the door opened, went 
up flairs, and paſſed through ſeveral 
rooms, till T came to that where he wag 
ſiting, I tound him with a book in 
his hand, on which he ſeemed very in- 
tent. I doubted not but it was a treatiſe 
ot philoſophy, or ſome other piece of 
learning or wit, ſuitable to the capacity 
of ſo great a 8 but how much 
was | ſurprized, when, looking over 
his thoulder, I perceived it was Hoyle's 
M-thod of Flaying the Game of Whiſt! 
He appeared ore than ordinarily taken 
vp with one page, for he read it over 
three or four times; then ſtarted up from 
h's chair, and threwing the book from 
him in a rage—* Curſe on this ſtuff!” 
cried he; * it is good for nothing but to 
* teach a man how to undo himſelf 
© with more art.“ After walking for 
ſome minutes backwards and forwards 
in the room with a difordered motion, 
he flung bimſelf into his chair, and fell 
into a profound reverie; in which I 
know not how long he might have con- 


tinued, if he had not been rouzed from 


it by the approach of a perſon who I 
preſently found was his ſteward. 

The buſineſs on which this man came 
into the room was no way pleaſing to 
Verrzmond ; but becauſe I would avoid 
the t-onbleſome repetitions of * ſaid he, 
and * replied he, and * reſumed tne 
© other,” and ſuch-like introductions to 
every ſpeech, I ſhall preſent ali thoſe 
dialogues which are 15 r to be com- 
municated to the publick, in the ſame 
manner as in the printed copies of the- 
atrical performances. 

Steward, My lord, the ſeveral _ 
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men whom your lordſhip ordered to 
come. this morning are below, and wait 
your lordſhip's commands. 

Verramond. I have no commands for 
them at all; ſo ſend them away. 

Steward. Shall I bid them attend 
your lordſhip to-morrow ? 

Verramond. Aye, to-morrow fix 
months, if you will; for I ſhall ſcarce 
have any bullet with them before. 
' Steward, My lord, I told them they 
ſhould all be paid off this morning. 
What excuſe can 1 make to them tor 
ſuch a diſappointment ? 

Verramond. Een what you will, If 
you can invent nothing better, you may 
tell them that you lyed when you made 
that promiſe in my name. 

Steward. Your lordſhip knows it 
was by your own order I made that pro- 
miſe; and that yuu ſent me into the 
city yeſterday for money, which I 
doubted not but was ta make good what 
I had told them. If your lordſhip 
pleaſes to conſider, it is now a long 
time ſince they brought in their bills, 
and they have had a great deal of pa- 
tience. 

Verramond. Rot their patience! Do 
you think to make a merit to me of their 
patience? Go, I ſay; ſend them away, 
and let me hear no more of them. 

The tone in which Verramond ut- 
tered theſe words was ſo auſtere, that the 
honeſt domeltick had not courage to 
reply, but left the room immediately; 
probably to receive no ſofter treatment 
below, from thoſe he was compelled to 
diſappoint, than he had juſt met with 
above, for attempting to intercede in 
their behalf. 

Lord Macro was preſently after in- 
troduced. The late ſullenneſs of Ver- 
ramond ſeemed now entirely diſſipated. 
Whatever was in bis heart, his counte- 
nance wore only ſmiles; and he ran to 
receive him with open arms, and all the 
teſtimonies of the moſt perfect ſatis- 
faction: and yet, as I ſoon found by 
the diſcourſe they had rogether, this 
very Macro, the night before, had won 
of him at play fifteen hundred pounds, 
Which was the ſum he had ſet apart for 
the payment of his creditors. "Their 
converſation turning wholly upon gam 
ing, a ſubject neither entertaining nor 
improving, I ſhall give my readers no 
more than a bare ſpecimen of it, 


a 
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Lerd Macro. My dear Verramond, I 
could not be eafy till I ſaw you this 
morning : I thought you left the com- 
pany ſomewhat abruptly laſt night, and 
was afraid your ill luck had given you 
ſome chagrin.. 

Verramond, Not in the leaſt, my dear 
Macro. I never think any thing, loſt 
that a friend gains. But J *. 
that T had ſome letters to write; other - 
wiſe ſhould have ſtaid and truſted For- 
tune with a brace or two of hundreds 
farther. 

Lord Macro. As it is an honour to 
get the better of your lordſhip in any 
thing, ſo it will be no diſgrace to be 
overcome by a 3 of ſuch ſuperior 
abilities; therefore, I am ready to give 
you your revenge when you think fit. 

Verramond. Nay, as for that, Macro, 
it muſt be confeſſed you know the game 
better than J. 

Here followed a long ſucceſſion of 
mutual compliments on each other's 
{kill in play; of which growing heartily 
tired, I was heginning to ink of leav- 
ing the place; and ſhould have done fo, 
if the appearance of the ſteward a ſe- 
cond time had not made me expe& ſome 
change in the ſcene. His errand, and 
the ſucceſs it met with, will not, per- 
haps, appear ſo extraordinary to thoſe 
acquainted with the modiſh way of 
thinking, as it then did to me. 

Stewvard. Farmer Hobſon is below, 


* lord. The poor man has rode hard 
al 


night, on purpoſe to reach town this 
morning, and lay his miſerable condi- 
tion before your lordſhip. 
Verramond. Piſh! what have Ito do 
with his condition? | 
Stexward, He ſays, my lord, that his 
crop proved ſo bad Jaſt year, that he 
had ſcarce wherewith to ſtock the 
round ; that Mr. Hardmeat, your 
Jordſhip's ſteward in the country, is 
very ſenſible of his misfortunes; yet, 
though there are but five quarters due, 
threatens to turn him out of the farm 
next week. He therefore humbly hopes 
our lordſhip will take compaſſion on 
47 as he has fix ſmall children, and 
his wife now lying in of the ſeventh. 
Verramond. What buſ.neſs have ſuch 
fellows to get children? Does he ex- 
pe& my rent ſhall go for the mainte- 
nance of his brats? | 
Steward, He begs your lordſhip to 
Y | cConſider 


10 
conſtder that, for heſe eleven years he 


has rented the farm, he has always paid 


your lordſhip honeſtly; and does not 
doubt, through Providence, but to do 
ſo ſtill, if your lordſhip is pleaſed to have 
patience till next harveſt is over, and 
not ruin him at once. 

Verramond. Let me hear no more of 
this tuff! I leave all to Mr. Hard- 
meat : he knows what he has to do; and 
I ſhall give myſelf no trouble about it. 

The fteward, with whoſe good-na- 
ture I was infinitely charmed, had his 
mouth open to urge ſomething father 
in behalt of the diſtreſſed farmer, but 
was prevented by a ſervant that inſtant 
coming in, and preſenting a letter to 
Verramond; who then bid him go 
down, and tell the unhappy fupplicant 
he might return home, for there was no 
anſwer to be given to his complaint. 

Verramond would not open the letter 
he had juſt received till he knew who ſent 
it; but, on his footman's informing him 
it came from Mr, Gamble, he hattily 
broke the ſcal, and found the contents 
as follows 


© MY EVER-HONOVRED LORNg 


« F Happencd to be engaged laſt night 

© at a horſe where the conſtable, 
« with his poſſe, made a forcible en- 
© trance, demoliſhed our tables, put 
molt of the company to flight, and 

{cized the reſt. I was unluckily one 
of the laſt claſs; and committed to 
durance vile, as Hudibras fays, as 
your lordſhip will perceive by the 
date hereof. 

A perſon here has undertaken, for a 
fee of five guineas, to procure my im- 
mediate diſcharge; and 1 do not 
doubt, by the method he propoſes, but 
he is able to doit. I am not, how- 
ever, at preſent, maſter of as many 
ſhillings: nor can any way raiſe the 
money he demands; having been 
obliged, 'the day before this accident 
befel me, to leave my watch, linen, 
and beſt apparel, at Mr. Grub's, in 
truſt for a {mall ſum required of me 
by. the pariſh- officers, on account of a 
baſtard child, which a wench of the 
town has done me the honour to ſwear 
I am the father of. 

All my hopes, therefore, of get- 
ting out of limbo, are in your lord- 
© ſhip's generoſity ; which if you vouch- 
© ſafe to grant me this one more proof 
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of, I ſhall, if poſſible, be more than 
© ever, with the moſt profound duty, 
dear patron, your devoted vaſſal, 


© RICHARD GAMBLE, 
© BRIDEWELL» 


P. 8. I had forgot to acquaint 
© your lordſhip, that I ſhall have need 
© cf more than the above-mentioned 
© ſum, for diſcharging the fees of this 
© evriced hole; without the payment 
of which I cannot be releaſed,” 


Verramond heſitated not a moment to 
comply with this requelt, nor even, 
* whether he, ſhould exceed what was de- 
fired of him : he drew out his purſe, 
pu ten guineas into the footman's 
1ands, and ordered him to run directly 
to Bridewell. Carry that money to 
Mr. Gamble, with his compliments 
and let him know he ſhould be glad 
© to lee him, as ſoon as he has recovered 
© his liberty,” 

Who will ſay now that Verramond is 
not liberal? But, alas! how ill-placed 
an act of benevolence was this? Was it 
not rather caprice than true charity, 
which induced him to beſtow this mo- 
ney to ſave a common ſharper from the 
puniſhment he juſtly merited; yet, at 
the ſame time, refuſe to an honeſt, in- 
duſtrious tenant, a ſmall reſpite of pay- 
ment, though to preſerve him — his 
poor family from deſtruction? But 
Gamble was a neceſſary perſon at a gam- 
ing- table; he was of importance to his 

leaſure that way: and the farmer be- 
ing only regarded for the rent he paid, 
when deficient in that, muſt be thrown 
out like a piece of uſeleſs lumber, and 
his place occupied by ſeme one who 
promiſed to be of greater utility. 

Yet do I not think ſuch a conduct is 
always to be aſcribed to the fault of na- 
ture. Verramond has certainly the 
ſeeds of virtue and honour in his ſoul 
but they are ſuffocated and choaked up 
by his immoderate love of play. Strange 
is it, that a man, capable of thinking ſo 
juſtly, will not be at the pains of think- 
ing at all, but ſuffer himſelf to be ſway- 
ed, by a darling propenſity, to actions 
which, if he once reflefted upon, be 
would be ſo far from perpetrating, that 
he would deſpiſe the very temptation 

being guilty of! 


8 CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. 


TRESENTS THE READER WITH 
SOME PASSAGES WHICH CANNOT 
FAIL OF ENTERTAINING THOSE 
NOT INTERESTED IN THEM, AND 
MAY BE OF SERVICE TO THOSE 
WHO ARE. 


Britiſh toaſts, there are few who 
ſhine with more diſtinguiſhed luſtre, in 
all publick places, than the beautiful 
Marcella. Beſide: an exact ſymmetry 
of features, a moſt delicate complexion, 
and a fine - turned ſhape, there is ſome- 
thing peculiarly enchanting in her air 
and mien. I never ſee her, without 
being reminded of the celebrated de- 
ſcription, Milton gives of Eve in her 
ſtate of innocence— 


© Grace was in all her Reps, heaven in her 
© eye, 


In ev'ty geſture dignity and love. 


She was married very young to Cela- 
don; and though neither of their hearts 
bad been conſulted in the match, yet 
they had the reputation of living well to- 
gether. They behaved to each other 
wich the greateſt complaiſance in pub- 
lick; and if any cauſe of diſcontent 
ever happened between them, both had 
the diſcretion to keep it extremely private. 

I could not, therefore, expect to 
make any extraordinary diſcoveries in 
this family. The door, however, hap- 

ning na one day as 1 paſſed by, 
Ta in without any previous de- 
ſign ; and, now I did fo, was rather ex- 
cited by curioſity of ſeeing ſome fine 
pictures, which I had been told were in 
the houſe, than of prying into the beha- 
viour of the owners. 

But it frequently falls out, that what 
we leaſt ſeek we moſt caſily find; and 
thoſe things we imagine fartheſt from 
us, are in effect the neareſt. In paſſing 
through the ſeveral rooms in this houſe, 
I faw Marcella writing in her cloſet; 
and never was I fo much amazed as 
now, to find ſo fair a form harbour a 
mind capable of dictating theſe lines 


©TO FILLAMOUR, 


5 DEAREST OF YOUR SEX, 


+. THANKS to the powers of love 
| and liberty, that hated bar to 
I my happineſs is remgyed for a 


AT ONG the numerous troops of 


* ſhort time! Celadon is gone upon a 
party of pleaſure, and this night is 
entirely my own. If, therefore, no 
* more agreeable engagement detains 
* you, come here between the hours of 
twelve and one. 1 ſhall take care to 
* ſend all the family to bed, except the 
faithful Rachel; who ſhall attend to 
© admit you, on your giving a gentle 
© rap againſt the ſhutter of the parlour- 
« window next the door. Let me know 
© by the bearer whether I may expect 
* you; though it is a bleſſin ſcarce 
© doubt of, if any of that aﬀeAion be 
* ſincere, as you have often vowed to 


* the believing and paſſionate 
© MARCELLA," 


Having ſealed this billet, ſhe called 
her chambermaid, and ordered her to 
ſend it, as directed, by a truſty porter; 
then threw herſelf upon a couch, took 
the novel of Sylvia and Philander, read 
alittle in it, ſighed, and ſeemed all diſ- 
ſolved in the moſt tender languiſhment 
when her emiſſary returned, and brought 
this anſwer to her ſummons 8 


© TO THE CHARMING MARARCEœ᷑LLA. 


© DEAR ANGEL, 


6 I Am at preſent ſurrounded with a 
great deal of company, and have 
no opportunity to thank as I would 
* the kindneſs of yours, I can only 
* ſay, that nothing ſhall keep me from 
* flyiag to my adorable Marcella at the 
0 er hour: till then, adieu. Be 
aſſured that I am always, with the 
* utmoſt ardency, your devoted vaſſal, 


©FILLAMOUR, 


The fair libertine now. expreſſed the 
higheſt ſatisfaftion, and immedintely 
fell into diſcourſe with her confidante, 
Rachel, concerning the manner in 
which this nocturnal gueſt ſhuuld be 
concealed, and how neither- his entrance 
nor his exit be diſcovered, or even ſu- 


ſpecte.], by any of the family. 


I had no curiofity to know any thing 
farther of this affair, ſo took the firit 
opportunity of leaving the houſe ; ex- 
tremely troubled in my mind that a Wo- 
man, whoſe beauty had ſo much at- 
trated my reſpe&, ſhovld prove herſelf 
ſo unworthy of it by her conduct. 

| z With 
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© With what boldneſs," ſaid I within 
myſelt, does the lovely wanton run 
- Chas to her ruin; fearleſs of 


-© guilt, and of the puniſhment which, 


© one time or other, muſt be the un- 
© failing conſequence 


&« As if that faultleſs form could act no 
„% crime, ; 
4 But Heaven, on looking on it, muſt for- 
« pive:” ö 

I went home, and got my Tablets 
cleared from the 1mpure contents of the 
above-recited epiſtles. I wiſhed, in- 
deed, to think no more of this tranſac- 
tion; and, to ſecond my endeavours 
that way, towards evening fallied out 
again, equipped in my Inviſible Belt, 
like a true knight-errant, in ſearch of 
ſuch adventures as chance ſhould pre- 
ſent me with, 

I went to the hovſe of an elderly lady, 
with whom I formerly had been. ac- 
quainted. She was at that time looked 
upon as a pattern of piety and prudence: 
fathers, huſbands, brothers, all who 
had any concern for the virtue and re- 
putation of the fe. nale part of. their fa- 


mily, recommended her example for 


their imitation ; but, at laſt, after a long 
ſeries of the mult laudable and becoming 
actions, ſhe mt once degenerated into 
the very reve: ſe of what ſhe had been; 


fell into all the ſaſhionable follies of the 


times, at an age when others are begin- 
ning to grow weary of them, and com- 
menced a coquette at fifty-five, 

I had been told ſuch things, in rela- 
tion to her conduct, as feemed to me too 
unaccountable to be believed; and was 
extremely ſorry to find, in the viſit 1 
now made her, all thoſe reports con- 
firmed by the teſtimony of my own 
ſer.ſes, 

This lady, whom I ſhall diſtinguiſh 
dy che neme of Lamia, fets an h gh value 


K herſelf for her great ſkill at picquet. 
She 


challenged Grizelda, another anti- 
quated helle, who alſo pretends to be an 
adept in that ſcience, to play with her 
for an hundred guineas the firſt four 
games in ſix. The other loved money; 
and, not doubting ſhe ſhould come off 
conqueror, readily embraced the pro- 
voſal; and the night agreed up n be- 


| tween them for the deciſion of this event, 
happened to be that in which I went. 


Grizelda came to the door juſt as IT 
did; ſo I flipped in behind, and fol- 
lowed her up ſtairs ; where ſhe was re- 
ceived by Lamia with the greateſt po- 


liteneſs and ſhew of affection. The 
card-table was called for, and the 1a- 
dies ſat oppoſite toeach other. I placed 
myſelf at the end of the table; that, be- 
ing between them, I might have the 
better opportunity of obſerving what 
both did. They were now very ſeri- 
ous, and attentive to the buſineſs th 
were upon : played, or rather ind 
each other with great caution; for I 
ſoon perceived that it was in this, latter 
art of theart of gaming that the excel. 
enge of either chiefly conſiſted. | 

For a time, each was fo tiken up 
with her own petites fourbe ries, as not 
to have leiſure to obſerve thoſe practiſed 
by her adverſary. At lait, however, 
Lamia having re-taken in acard ſhe had 
laid out, Grizelda perceived it, and ac- 
cuſed her of the change. Rage anddiſ- 
dain, on finding herſelf detected, made 
the checks of the other glow with a 
deeper ſcarlet than the carmine had 
2 them; and her eyes, even in de- 
pight of age, ſparkle with fires which 
love and youth had never power to fill 
them wuch. The other was no leſs en- 
flamed.— But their reſentment will beſt 
be ſhewn in the expreſſions made uſe of 
by themſelves. / 

Lamia. I am ſurprized you can ſuſpect 
me guilty of ſo mean a thing as cheating 
at cards. Sure you cannot think I va- 
Jue the trifle we are playing for! What 
is an hundred guineas to me? I re- 
gard an hundred no more than a pinch 
of ſnuff, 

Grizelda. Madam, I value an hun- 
dred guineas as little as yourſelf ; but I 
hate to be impoſed upon. 

Lamia. What do you mean, Ma- 
dam? Do you ſay I have impoſed upon 

ou! | 
: Grizelda. 1 ſay yon would have done 
it, Madam, if my eyes had not been 
quicker than your hands, 

Lamia. Madam, 1 ſcorn your words! 
and if you were not in my houſe, ſhould 
tell you that you lyed. 

Grizelda. And if it were not in re- 
ſpect to your age, Madam, I ſhould 
tell yon that you were a bate woman, 
and had invited me hither only to cheat 
me of my money, _ 

Lamia. My age good lack, my 
age I leave the world to judge which 
Ts two looks the oldeſt, I beg, Ma- 
dam, you will not deceive yourſelf, It 
is not your long falſe locks, hanging 
dangling on each fide your face, that 
hide the wrinkles of it, 

| EE Grixelda. 
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Grizelda. I wear no plumpers, Ma- 
dam! Do you not remember, when one 
of yours dropped out of your mouth at 
Lady Betty's drawing-room, how all 
the company were frighted at you, and 
cried out you had loſt half your face? 

I ſtarted on hearing this reproach of 
Grizelda, being, at that time, utterly 
unacquainted with the meaning of it; 
but, as it is highly probable that a great 
many of my readers may be as ignorant 
in this point as my ſelf then was, I ſhall 
explain it, by giving a direction of the 
uſe and preparation of plumpers, as 1 
have fince received it from the waiting- 
maid of a woman of condition. 


A SURE WAY TO HELP LANK 
CHEEKS. 


TAKE a piece of the fineſt, cleaneſt 


ſponge you can get. Cut out of it two 


ſmall bolſters, and place them between 
your cheeks and teeth, if you have any; 
if not, the gums will ſerve to keep 
them up. On taking them out of your 
mouth, going to bed, throw them into 
Ttea-cup of roſe or orange-flower wa- 
ter, and let them ſoak all night: this 
will not only cleanſe them from what- 
ever impurites they may have happened 
to have received, but will alſo give a 
delectable flavour to the breath,-Pro- 
batum eſt. 


Theſe ladies purſued their mutual al- 
ter cations for a conſiderable time, in a 
faſhion which the intelligent reader may 
eahly conceive by the ſample I have 
given. 
after having charged each other with all 
the vices and foibles that either of them 
could think of, they at laſt quarrelled 
theniſelves into a reconciliation, begged 
each other's pardon, and went to play a 

ſecond time: then fell out again; and 
provocations on both ſides being re- 
newed, and reproaches ſtill” growing 
more piquant, Lamia tore the cards, 
and threw them into the fire. Grizelda 
called for her chair, and left the houſe in 
a great fury. I gladly followed her 
out, being Lay ſick of what I had 
ſeen between theſe fair, or rather unfair 
antagoniſts ; but had no opportunity of 
getting away before, as the door had 
never once been opened. | 

It was now near two hours paſt mid- 
night; and I found more ſatis faction in the 
thoughts of going to my repoſe, than in 


I ſhall therefore only ſay that, 


trance pn the firſt knock, 
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13 
thoſe diſcoveries my inviſibility had en- 
tertained me with. I was making all 
the ſpeed I could to my apartment for 
that purpoſe, but fate decreed it other- 
wiſe, and had contrived an accident 
which renewed all my former curioſity, 
In my way home I paſſed through the 
ſtreet where Marcella lived; and the 
ſight of her houſe bringing freſh into m 
mind what the morning had ons, 
I could not keep myſelf from ſtopping * 
ſhort, to make reflections on the conduct 
of that fair fallen angel. She is doubt- 
© leſs by this time in the arms of her 
© beloved Fillamour,* ſaid I to myſelf 
© and, white revelling in the pleaſures of 
a looſe inclination, forfeits all ſenſe of 
© honour, duty, fame, and even what 
© ts owing to the merit of thoſe charms 
© nature has endowed her with; and 
* oh! ſtrange paradox of a vicious flame! 
© renders herſelf cheap ard contemptible 
© in the eyes of the very man whoſe 
© eſteem ſhe molt wiſhes to preſerve!” 
How long I ſhould have remained in 
this reverie I know not, but I was rouzed 
from it by the ſudden appearance of 
Celadon, wd, with a light carried be- 
fore him, came haſtily down the ſtreet, 
and knocked at his own door. To ſee him 
return at a time when I knew he was ſo 
little expected, made me not doubt but 
that he had received ſome information 
of the injury done him, and came in 
order to detect and revenge himſelf on 
the guilty pair. I trembled for 
Marcella; but what grounds I had to do 
ſo, as well as the event of this night's 
tranſaction, mult be left to the next 
chapter. 


C HAP. IV. 


CONCLUDES AN ADVENTURE OF A 
VERY SINGULAR NATURE IN I'T's 
CONSEQUENCES. 


12 anxiety I was under to know 
what would become of poor Mar- 
cella, immediately determined me to ful- 
low her huſband into the houſe. A man- 
ſervant not having obeyed his lady's 
commands in going to bed, having ſome- 
thing or other wherewith to employ-him. 
ſelf in his own room, on hearing ſome- 
body at the door, looked through the 
window, and perceiving it was his maſ- 
ter, flew down ſtairs, and gave him en- 


Rachel, 
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Rachel, who had been poſted centinel 
in 2 back - parlour, in order to watch the 
break of day, and conduct Fiſlamour 
out of the houſe before any of the family 
were ſtirring, now came running out on 
hearing the ſtreet-door opened; but, 
ſcarce could an apparition have ſpread a 

reater terror through her whole frame 
than did the fight of Celadon at this 
zunCfture. 

Rachel. Lord, Sir, who could have 
thought your honour would have come 
home to-night ? 

Celadon. I did not defign it, indeed; 
but, is it ſo ſtrange a thing that a man 
ſhould change his mind? 

In ſpeaking this he was paſſing on, 
but ſhe threw herſelf between him and 
the foot of the ſtairs, and catching faſt 
hold of the ſlerve of his coat, prevented 
him from going up, with theſe words ; 

Rachel. Oh, dear Sir! 1 beg you will 
not diſturb my lady; ſhe is gone to bed 

very much diſcompoſed: pray be ſo good 
as to ſtep into the paylour; there is a 
good fire, and I will go and ſee if ſhe 
15 awake, and tell her you are here. 

Celadon. My wife ill! What is the 
matter with her ? 

Rachel. I do not know, Sir, but ſhe 
was ſeized with a fort of a I can't 
tell the name of it, indeed not I; but I 
believe it was ſomething like a fit; and 
fo, Sir, ſhe went to bed; but I will go 
and let her know you are come. 

Celadon. No, no, ſhe may be aſleep, 
and it would be a pity to wake her; there- 
fore I'll take your advice, Mrs. Rachel, 
and ſit a little in the parluur.— Tom, do 
you goto bed, I ſhall not want any thing 
to-night, | 

The fellow did as he was commanded; 
and I could eaſily perceive, by Richel's 
countenance, that ſhe was upon the wing 
to be gone too, impatient, I ſuppoſe, to 
apprize Marcella of what had happened, 
and aſſiſt her in contriving ſome means 
for concealing her gallant: but what- 
ever her thou hts were, Celadon had 
that moment got ſomething in his head 
which effect ually prevented any ſchemes 
ſhe might otherwiſe have laid for ſecur- 
ing the honour of her lady. Tom was no 
ſooner gone than Celadon took hold of 
both her hands, and drew her gently into 
the parlour, with the'e words 

Celadon. Come, Mrs. Rachel, if I 
am ſo complaiſant to my wife's diſorder 
as to refrain going to bed to her, I th nx 
I may yery well be allowed the pleaſure 
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of your company, by way of conſola. 
tion, 

Rachel. Oh, dear Sir what pleaſure 
can you find in the company of ſuch a 
'one as I? 

Celadon. As much as I can wiſh. 
Come, fit down; nay, you ſhall fit by me; 
now we are alone, there is no occaſion for 
all this diſtance between us. I have a 
great deal to ſay to you; nothing, ſure, 
was ever ſo lucky as my coming home 
to-night!'T like you, 1 love you, and 
have longed, almoſt ever fince you came 
into the family, for an opportunity to 
tell you ſo. 

Rathel. Lord, Sir, how ſtrangely you 
talk to one! I wiſh your honour would 
- me go up ſtairs, to ſee how my lady 

oes. | 

Celadun. No, indeed, I ſhall not ſuffer 
2 to run 9 and leave me alone 

ere; if my wife wants any thing ſhe 
will ring her bell. Come, none of this 
coyneſs; let me tell you, child, too much 
reſerve in private with a man who loves 
you, and has it in his power to make 
your fortune, is as unbecoming as too 
much familiarity would be in publick. 
You may depend upon it, whatever fa- 
vours you beſtow on me ſhall be returned 
with ochers no leſs agreeable to yourſelf, 
I know very well how a perſon of my 
ſtation ought to behave towards one of 
yours in theſe caſes, and ſhall act ace 
cordingly. 

R.chel made no reply to all this, but 
hung down her head, and looked ex- 
tremely lilly. Celadon, interpreting ber 
ſilence as a half conſent to his Iefres, 
began Now to add kiſſes and embraces to 
his ſolicitations: the warmth with which 
he preſſed her, ſoon wrought the effect 
it was intended for; though I eaſily per- 
ceived the moſt prevailing argument he 
made uſe of was taking out his purſe, and 

uring twenty guineas into her lap. 

he tranſport which ſparkled in the eyes 
of this mercenary creature, on behold- 
ing the glittering bait, put me im- 
mediately in mind of what Mr. Dryden 
makes Jupiter ſay in his play of Amphy- 
trion— - 


„When I made 


© This gold, I made a greater god than Jove, 
© And gave my own omnipotence away, 


But it is litile to be wondered at that 
a girl, ſuch as this Rachel, ſhould fall 


proſtrate before that reigning idol of th 


worl.ie 
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world, who has for it's votaries not only 
men of the greateſt parts and abilities, 
but alſo too many among thoſe who 
make the * profeſſions of honour, 
probity, and virtue; nay, I am ſorry to 
fay, of religion: daily experience, how- 
ever, and a very ſmall obſervation of the 
corruption of the preſent age, evinces 
this melancholy truth. 

So finding a ſcene was likely to enſue, 
which it was not agreeable to my incli- 
nation, or any way proper that I ſhould 
be witneſs of, I withdrew into an ad- 
jacent parlour, where ſolitude, darkneſs, 
and the profound filence of every thing 
about me, contributed to promote the 
molt ſolemn meditations. 
the extreme folly, as well as wicked- 
neſs, of giving way toan inordinate gra- 
tification of the ſenſes, and the certain 
danger, and almoſt certain infamy, 
which attends the doing ſo. On this oc- 
caſion ſeveral paſſages and accidents re- 
lating to many of my acquaintance oc- 
curred freſh to my mind; and when I 
remembered how ſome, who had been 
endowed by Heaven and Fortune with 
every requiſtte, excepting virtue, to com- 
pleat their happineſs, yet by the want of 
that alone had expoſed themſelves to a 
condition the moſt abject and contemp- 
tible to which a reaſonable being can 
poſſibly be reduced, I could not forbear 
erying out with the inimitable Cowley— 


© All this world's noiſe appears to me 
But as a dull, ill-acted comedy.“ 


While I was thus ruminating, and 

wondering within myſelt what would be 
the conſequence of this night's tranſac · 
tion, I perceived through the crevices 
of the window-ſhutters, that the day be- 
gan to break, and preſently after heard 
x certain ruſtling upon the ſtairs: it was 
occaſioned by Marcella and Fillamour, 
who, on finding Rachel did not come 
up as they expected, and the light was 

pretty far advancing, were creeping ſoftly 
down. The noiſe Marcella made in un- 
faſtening the chain that went acroſs the 
ſtreet-door, waked Celadon and Rachel, 
who it ſeems had both fallen aſleep: the 
former, on hearing the noiſe, was running 
out of the parlour, to ſee what was the 
matter; but Rachel prevented him, by 
ſaying, ſhe was' ſure it was only one of 

ſootmen, who went out more earl 


than ordinary tothe ſtable. This exc 


I reflected on 
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might have ſolved all, if Marcella her- 
ſelf had not unluckily been her own be- 
trafer. That lady, incenſed d 
meaſure, puſhed open the door of the 
room where Rachel was ordered to at- 
tend, beginning to upbraid before the 
ſaw her. 

Marcella, So, minx, you have ſerved 
me finely; it is almott broad day. I have 
— the heel of my ſhoe almoſt off, 
for I would not ring for fear of alarm- 
s the family. I ſuppoſe you have been 
afleep: this it is to place any dependance 
on ſervants, 

Celadon, on hearing his wife's voice 

before ſhe entered, had ſtepped behind 
a ſcreen, either ſuſpeAing ſomething of 
the truth, or becauſe he was unwilling 
to be ſurprized with Rachel at that hour; 
and Rachel, doubly confounded be- 
tween her lady's reproaches and the 
knowledge who was witnefs of them, 
that ſhe was utterly unable to ſpeak one 
word for ſome time, but ſhook her head, 
winked, and pointed to the fcreen, 
thinking, — ſignificant geſtures, - 
to prevent Marcella from faying any 
thing farther; till finding ſhe was again 
opening ther mouth, ſhe recovered her- 
ſelf enough to cry out— 
Rachel. Lord, Madam, do not ftand 
talking here; you will certainly get cold, 
and make yourſelf worſe; conſider you 
are half naked; pray go to bed again. 

Marcella. What does the wench 
mean? but I ſuppoſe you have been at 
the ratiſia bottle, and ſtupified yourſelf, 
according to cuſtom. Well, tis your 
own loſs; for I dare ſwear Fillamour ' 
would have given you no leſs a preſent 
than five guineas for your diligence, if 
you had come up as you ought to have 
done: *tis now quite light in the ſtreet, 
and a thouſand to one but ſome of the 
neighbours may have ſeen him go out. 

Celadon coming forward. So, Madam, 
I find you have been diverting yourſelf, 
and Fillamour is the man to whom I am 
obliged for giving you conſolation, in 
my abſence, 

That perſon muſt know very little of 
nature, who does not caſily conceive _ 
what Marcella felt in ſo ſhocking a junc- 
ture; ſurprize, ſhame, and vexation for 
having thus fooliſhly expoſed her guilt, 
quite overwhelmed her heart; ſhe gaye 
a great ſhriek, and ſunk, half-fainting, 
into a chair. Rachel ran to her aſſiſt- 
ance, and at the ſame time willing to 
yetrieve, 
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retrieve, if poſſible, told Celadon that he 
muſt not take any notice of her laily's 
words; that ſhe went very ill to bed; that 
ſhe was delirious, and knew not what 
ſhe ſaid. This, however, had no effect 
upon him; he was too well convinced of 
the injury that had been done him, and 
loaded his tranſgreſſing wife with every 
invective that a huſband, in his circum- 


' ftanees, could invent. 


But certainly it is impoſſible for any 
woman to behave with greater courage 


and reſolution than Marcella now did; 


ſhe preſently regained her ſenſes, and af- 
ter having made Rachel leave the room, 


à moment's reflection ſerved her to re- 


ly to the reproaches made her by her 
Bulpand, in theſe terms | 

Marcella. Well, Sir, I confeſs ap- 
pearances are againſt me, nor do I won- 
der at, nor will reſent the aſperity of 
yourtreatment. Though guilty of no real 
crime, my, vanity has led me into a folly 
which merits all you have ſaid to me. I 
have not, in fact, diſhonoured either my- 
ſelf or you, and my behaviour this night 
has only mortified the pride and arro- 
gance of a man who would have rivalled 
you in my eſteem and affection, 

Celadon. Excellent, 1'taith-—beyond 
imagination. I have been told, indeed, 
that a woman need but look down upon 
her apron-(tring to find an excuſe for 
the molt enormous crime ſhe can be 
guilty of; but this of yours is ſuch a 
one, as cannot fail of giving a good deal 
of diverſion in a court of judicatute; 
though I ſcarce think it will ſave eicher 
Fillamour's eſtate from the penalty the 
law inflicts on an attempt to baſtardize 
an honourable family, or his throat from 
the juſtice of my ſword, _ 

The boldueſs of Marcella was not to 
be awed by theſe menaces; ſhe found he 
bad too much underttanding to be im- 
poſed upon by the ſhallow artifice ſhe 
had made uſe of; that he now heartily 


diſpiſed her, and that ſhe had no longer 


any meaſures to preſerve with him: 
therefore, collecting all the courage ſhe 
was miſtreſs of, {the threw her eyes upon 
him with a contempt equal to that which 


he looked upan her, and made him this 


reply — | 

Marcella. Tis mighty well, Sir; you 
are at your hberty to make ule of all the 
weapons in your power for revenge; but 
I would have you to remember, that 
whether Fillamour cuts your throat, or 
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you cut his, and are hanged for it, the 
matter will be of little importance to 
me; and as for a court of judicature, I 
believe you will find it very difficult to 
make good any accuſations you may ex- 
hibit againſt me there: no one ever ſaw 
me in bed with. Fillamour, much leſs 
can prove any criminal converſation be- 
tween us, ſo that the ridicule would turn 
wholly upon yourſelf; and perhaps pro- 
voke me, as I have had no child by you, 
to bring in a bill of impotency, in which 
caſe I ſhould have all my — re- 
turned; a thing your preſent circum- 
ſtances would not very well bear, as 
ſome part of your eſtate is already mort- 
aged. 

To al} this Celadon was able to make 
no other reply, than that he ſtood amazed 
at her audacity; that he found ſhe was 
abandoned to all ſenſe of ſhame; that 
ſhe was a monſter of impudence, and 
ſuch like: at which ſhe ſeemed not in the 
leaſt moved, but proceeded to reaſon 
with him in the ſame determined faſhion 
ſhe had begun. 

Marcella. Look you, Celadon, all the 
fury you can be poſſeſſed of will remedy 
nothing: let us argue like rational crea- 
tures; whatever opinion we may have of 
each other, the only way to preſerve 
either of our characters, is to live well 
together in the eyes of the world. I tell 
you that I am innocent, and it is for 
your eaſe and intereſt, as well as mine, 
that you ſhould believe I am fo; which 
if you do, I faithfully promiſe to regu- 
late wy conduct in ſuch a manner as to 
bring no diſreputation on myſelf, or 
diſhonour to youz but if you fly into ex- 
tremes, you will oblige me to do the 
ſame; and. what but our mutual infam 
and deſtruction can be the end of ſuc 
a conteſt? J leave you to conſider on 
what I have ſaid, and wait your cooler 
moments for an anſwer. : 

With theſe werds ſhe went haſtily out 
of the room. Celadon offered not to 
detain her, but continued walking back - 
wards and forvya ds, teſtity ing, by ſeveral 
diſordered geſtures, he inward agitations 
of his mind. After ſome moments 

aſſed in the ſilent expreſſions of his rage, 
he called to the ſervants, moſt of whom 
were now ſtirring, to get a bed prepared 
for him in another chamber; but I am 
of opinion, that when he xetired thither, 
it was leſs to cep than to reflect how it 


would beſt become him to behave * 
| e 
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the ſhocking circumſtance he was now 
involved in. 

Finding no farther diſcoveries were 
likely to be made at this time, I left the 
houſe on the firſt opening of the ſtreet- 
door, and returned home; where, fa- 
tigued as I was for want of reſt, the 
aſtoniſhment I was in at the behaviour 
of Marcella would not ſuffer the leaſt 
ſlumber to cloſe my eyes. 

For ſome days I was extremely im- 
patient to know the reſult of this affair; 

E. hearing no talk of it about town, 
began to conclude that the wife's argu- 
ments had prevailed, and the huſband 
had ſubmitted his reſentment to his con- 
venience. I ſoon found I was not de- 
ceived in my conjectures, for in leſs than 
a week I ſaw Celadon and Marcella 
taking the air together in their own 
coach, with the ſame appearance of ſere- 
nity in both their countenances, as if 
nothing of the adventure I have been re- 
lating had ever happened. 


CHAP. V. 


SHEWS, THAT THOUGH A REMISS- 
NESS OF CARE IN THE BRINGING 
UP OF CHILDREN, CAN SCARCE 
FAIL OF BEING ATTENDED WITH 
VERY BAD CONSEQUENCES; YET, 
THAT AN OVER EXACT CIRCUM- 
SPECTION IN MINUTE THINGS, 
MAY SOMETIMES PROVE EQUAL- 
LY PERNICIOUS TO THEIR FU- 
TURE WELFARE. 


\ FT ARIOUS were the reports con- 

cerning Alinda, both while ſhe 
was alive, and after her deceaſe; but 
all the world could ſay with any cer- 
tainty, either of her affairs or / conduct, 
might be comprized in the following ar- 
ticles. ; 
That ſhe was the only child of a very 
eminent and wealthy merchant in the 
city, who, on the death of his wife, left 
o 


buſineſs, and having purchaſed an 


eſtate of near a thouſand pounds a year 

in the country, retired thither to paſs 

the remainder of his days, taking Alinda 

with him, at that time about ten years 
age. 

That through ſome peculiarities in his 
temper, ſhe was educated in a very odd 
faſhion, ſecluded from all converſation 
with the neighbouring geutry, and ſcarce 


i7 
ſuffered to ſpeak to any one out of their 


own family, 

That after his death, which happened 
in her ſeventeenth year, ſhe returned 
with the conſent of her guardians, to 
London, lived in a manner ſuitable to 
her fortune, and had many advan- 
tageous offers of marriage, all which ſhe 
rejected without giving any reaſon for 
doing fo. 

That at one and twenty ſhe fell into 
a waſting diſorder, wh:ch was judged to 
proceed rather from ſome inward grief 
preying upon her ſpirits, than from any 
diſtemper of the body; it baffled, how. 
ever, all the (kill of the phyſicians, and 
ſhe expired after a tedious . 
of near three years, leaving the poſſeſſion 
of her eſtate to a nephew of her father's, 
who was the next of kin. 

All theſe things, I fay, were publick; 
but as to the motive which made her 
avoid liſtening to any propoſals for 
changing her condition, or the cauſe of 
that melancholy which brought on her 
death, every one ſpoke of them as they 
thought proper, and according as the 
diſpoſitions of their own hearts inclined 
them to judge. | 

Few, however, were charitable enough 
te put the beſt conſtruction on her con- 
duk; ſome ſaid ſhe was a man-hater; 
others, that loving the ſex too well, the 
could not think of entering into a ſtate 
which muſt confine her to one alone, 
Thoſe who entertained the moſt favour. 
able opinion, imagined ſhe had unhap- 
pily engaged her heart where there was 
no poſſibility of a return: this laſt con- 
jecture ſeemed indeed moſt probable, 
and gained ground after ſhe feil into 
that heavy languor which excluded her 
from all thoſe pleaſures ſhe had heen ac- 
cuſtomed to partake, and at length de- 
prived her of life; but all this, to make 
uſe of the vulgar adage, was ſpeaking 
without book; my gift of inviſibility gave 
me alone the means of penetrating into 
the myſtery. 

As I had been acquainted with her, 
and viſited her while ſhe continued to ſee 
company, I frequently ſent, or called to 
enquire after her health. One day when 
I did fo, a ſervant belonging to her kinl- . 
man and heir at law came to the door 
at the ſame time, and we both received 
for anſwer, that ſhe expired the night 
before. 

The fellow ran directly to inform his 
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maſter, to whom theſe tidings would 
8 be not unwelcome; an I went 


ome, clapped on my Belt of Inviſibi- 
lity, and returned in a ſhort time to the 


houſe of Alinda. The reader will per- 
haps wonder for what reaſon, and it 1s 
not fit I ſhonld keep him in ignorance, 

There was a clergyman lived in the 
houſe with her, and performed the office 
of a chaplain; he was a perſon of whom 
her father having conceived a high opi- 
nion, had t ken into his family, an ſet 
ever her in the manner of a preceptor, 
and he had ever ſince continued with 
her, I had ſeveral times dined with hi- 
at her table, and perceived he profeſſed 
an extraordinary ſanctity, and the ex- 
tre melt regard for the welfare of his fair 
patroneſs; and this it was that made me 
deſirous of ſceing in what manner he 
would behave upon her death. 

T expeQed to have found him either 
in his own chamber, bewailing the early 
fate of ſo beneficent a friend, or fitting 
by her corple religiouſly moral:zing on 
the ſhadowy happineſs of this tranſitory 
world; but, after ſeeking him in vain 
in theſe and ſeveral other rooms, at Jaſt 
I diſcovered him in a cloſet, where I 
knew ſhe 1epoſited her things of greateſt 
value; he was bulily employed in rum- 
maging her bureau, from the little cell 
of which I ſaw him convey, as near as I 
could gueſs, between two and three 
hundred pieces of gold, and ſeveral bank - 
biils to a much greater amount; he then 
pulled out a drawer which contained her 
jewels; he firſt took up one, then another, 
ſurveyed them with a greedy eye, but 
laid them down again, and ſhut the 
drawer; but, after a moment's pauſe, 
opened it a ſecond time, and took out 
a ring ſet round with large brilliants. 
I may keep this,” cried he; it will 
* ſcarce be miſled; or, it it be, I can pre- 
tend ſhe made me a preſent of it in her 
© life-time, and nobody will ſuſpeR the 
© contrary.” Here he gave over his 
ſearch, locked the bureau, put the key 
into his pocket, and went into his own 
room. 

It would be hard for me to determine, 
whether aſtoniſhment or indignation was 
moſt predominant in me at this fight; 
; wiſhed never to have beheld it, or that 
had been at liberty to pluck the ſacred 
robe from off the back of that vile pro- 
proves of his order. I was going away 

itha mind more troubled than I can 
well expreſs, when one of Alinda's maids 
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came running into the room with a ſealed 
packet in her hand, and delivered it to 
this diſciple of Judas Iſcariot, telling 
him at the ſame time, that it had been 
found under her miſtreſs's pillow juſt 
after her death, but that ſhe had furgot 
in the hurry to bring it to him before. 

He replied, with an affected indif- 
ference, that it was very well; that he 
would look over the papers, and take 
care that whatever ig junctions they con- 
tained ſhould be fulfillzd; and with theſe 
words diſmiſſed her. 

The ſuperſcription on the cover of this 
packet was to a Jady with whom Alinda 
nad been extremely intimate, but had not 
ſeen for a conſiderable time, ſhe being 
excluded, as well as the reſt of her ac- 
quaintance, after ſhe fell into that deep 
melancholy which ended her days. The 
prieſt immediately broke the ſeal, and 
found a litile letter to the above-men- 
tioned lady, the contents whereof were 
as follow 


© DEAR MADAM, 


y THAT I have not ſeen you ſo long 


has not been owing to want of 
friendſhip, but to a reſolution of de- 
priving myſelf of every thing that was 
agreeable to me in life; and that I do 
not now, in theſe laſt moments of my 
life, aſk to ſee you, is only becauſe 1 
would not tax your pity with the fight 
of ſo ſad an object. I am blaſted, my 
dear friend, withered in my bloom, 
and ſcarce the ſhadow of what I was. 
The incloſed memoirs will inform you 
of the cruel cauſe, which I intreat you 
will publiſh to the world after my de- 
ceaſe; the ſhocking tale may perhaps 
be a ſerviceable warning to ſome pa- 
rents as well as children. I have given 
my couſin orders concerning 
ſome things I would have done; among 
the number of which is, that he will 
preſent you with my hoop diamond 
ring. I beg you will accept and wear 
it in remembrance of your dying 
* friend, | 
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© ALINDA.' 


He ſtarted, bent his brows, turned 
pale and red by turns, and ſeemed in 
reat confuſion while looking over this 
ittle epiſtle; but all his emotions were 
very much increaſed on examining the 
papers that accompanied it: ſtill as he 
read, he tore the leaves aſunder and 


threw them on the fire, which N 


4 


: * 
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not to burn very fiercely, I was quick 
enough to ſnatch from the intended de- 
vaſtation, and convey into my pocket, 
while he was taken up with the remain- 


ing pages, and thought himſelf ſecure 


by the tale of his miſdeeds being extinct 
in all-devouring flames. 

He had but juſt finiſhed, when a ſer- 
vant came running into the room, and 
told him that Mr, ***** was below; 
and having been informed that Alinda's 
keys had been delivered to him, de- 
manded to ſpeak with him immediately. 
On this, the artful hypocrite compoſed 
his countenance, drew every feature into 
the attitude of ſolemn ſadneſs, and hold- 
ing a white handkerchief to his eyes, 
went down to act the part he thought 
would beſt become him before the kinſ- 
man of Alinda. 

I followed cloſe at his heels into the 
parlour, where Mr, ***** and two other 

rſons waited for him. He began, with 
well-difſembled grief, to expatiate on the 
loſs the world had in ſo excellent a lady 
as Alinda; and failed not, in his ha- 
rangue, artfully to intermix ſome 4 
on himſelf, for the good principles his 
precepts had ingrafted on her mind. 

Mr. ****#* ſeemed to take very little 
notice of all he ſaid on this occaſion, and 
8 him from going ſo far as per- 

aps he otherwiſe would have done, by 
telling him, in a very grave and reſerved 
tone, that he was in great haſte at pre- 
ſent; that he came thither only to give 
the neceſſary orders concerning his 
couſin's funeral; and that till the melan- 
choly ceremony was over, he ſhould put 
a friend in poſſeſſion of the houſe, and 
whatever effects it contained; therefore 
expected the keys of every thing ſhould 
be immediately delivered. | 

To this the parſon replied, that he 
had got them into his hands with no 
other view than to ſecure them for him, 
who had the undoubtedright to all which 
his dear benefactreſs had been miſtreſs of: 
For indeed, continued he, I ap- 
© prehended ſome foul play might have 

© been attempted, as at the hour of her 

* deceaſe ſhe had none but ſervants about 
* her; ſome of whom had been too lately 
© taken into the family to have given 
any great proofs of their integrity.” 

After this they went through every 
room, examining what was to be found; 
all which ſcrutiny, as yet, afforded the 
heir no reaſon for complaint. On open- 
ng the above-mentioned bureau, and 
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looking over Alinda's jewels, he miſſed- 
not the ring he had been defrauded of; but 
when the other private drawers preſented 
him fo little of what he expected, he 
could not forbear diſcovering ſome ſuſ- 
picion, as it muſt be owned he had ſuf- 
hcient cauſe; for the perſon h had 
been befare-hand with him in the ſearch, 
had left no more than eight guineas and 
one fix and-thirty piece in ſpecie, with 
three or four bills of an inconſiderable 
value. 

© I am ſurprized,” ſaid My, , 
© that a woman of my couſin's fortune 
© ſhould leave herſelf ſo bare of caſh; 
© and cannot imagine by what means 


© ſhe diſſipated ſo large a yearly income.” , 


— Alas, Sir! replied the pretended 
zealot, with his hands and eyes lifted vp 
to heaven, © it ought not to appear ſtrange 
* to you, thata lady of your excellent 
kinſwoman's charitable and benevolent 
diſpoſition ſhould refuſe nothing in her 
power, when the cries of diftreis, and 
the moans of affliftion, called for her 
aſſiſtance. If you would know in what 
manner ſhe diſpoſed of her money, en- 


neceflitous petitioners that every day 
received their ſuſtenance from her 
bounty, and you will find an eaſy ac- 
count of her expences in her large and 
numerous donations.” 

Mr. ***** only anſwered ſullenly, 
that he ſhould be better able to judge 


how he ought to think of the affair after 


he had ſpoke to her ſteward.: On which 
the other, clapping his hand upon his 
breaſt, was beginning to make many 
aſſeverations, that till that moment he 
never knew what ſum or ſums the lady 
had by her when ſhe died, or had ever 
e 

of looking into any place where it might 
be ſuppoſed ſhe kept her money. I ſtaid 
not, however, to hear what effect his hy- 
pocrify produced, but went home, be- 


ing impatient to ſee the contents of Alin< 
da's manuſcript. 


CHAP, vi. 


WILL FULLY SATISFY THE CURI- 
OSITY THE FORMER MAY HAVE 
- "EXCITED. 


HE haſte I made in ſnatching the 

A following 7 from the flames; 
happily preſerved them ſo entirely from 
| C 2 the 
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quire of hoſpitals, the priſons, aud the 


nor even entertained a thought 
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the deſtruction to which they had been 
deſtined, that though the edges were in 
many places much ſcorched, yet not a 
fingle word throughout the whole was 
any way damaged; and the reader may 
depend on having the ſtory as perfect as 
if he ſaw it in the heroine's own hand. 


MEMOIRS OF THE UNFORTUNATE 
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ALINDA, WROTE BY HERSELF, 
AND FAITHFULLY TRANSCRIBED 
FROM THE ORIGINAL COPY. 


I Am ſenſible that many people have 
© been very buſy with my fame while 
living; nor do I expect to be treated 


with leſs ſeverity after I am dead: 1 


cannot, however, think of an eternal 
ſeparation from this world, without 
leaving ſomething behind me which 
may ſerve to clear up thoſe paſſages in 
my condu& which, by their being 
myſterious, have given roum for cen- 
ſure ; and I do not this with any view 
of ſoftening the aſperity of the ill- 
natured for the errors I have been 


guilty of, or of exciting compaſſion 


in the more generous and gentle for 
my misfortunes, but merely to the end 
that, if I am condemned, I may be 
condemned for real, not imaginary, 
facts. 

Sorry am I to accuſe a father who 
tenderly loved me: yet certain it is, 


that his over anxiety for my welfare 


hag been the primary ſource of every 
woe my heart has laboured under; 
and that, by his miſtaken endeavours 
to make me great and happy, I have 
been rendered the moſt miſerable of 
created beings. 

The fortune I was born to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of, and ſome natural endow- 
ments his affection fancied in me, 
made him flatter himſeif with the hopes 
of ſeeing me one day blaze forth in all 
the pomp of quality; nor could he 
endure the thoughts of marrying me 
to any man beneath the rank of right 
honourable: and for fear any partial 
inclinatien of my own ſhould ditap- 
point theſe high-raiſed expectations, 
he kept me from the converſation of 


every one whom he thought capable of 


attracting a heart unbiaſſed by inte- 


* reſt and unambitious of grandeur, 
| © Soon after my mother's death, he 
© quited buſineſs, and retired to an 
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eſtate he had ſome time before pur- 
chaſed in the country. When we 
removed, I was too young to have any 
taſte for the pleaſures of the town, 
and regretted only the want of thofe 
play-fellows I had left behind: in- 
deed, I wonder that I was not quite 
moped. I was ſuffered to go to no 
ſchool, though there was a great one 
very near us; never ſtirred beyond the 
precincts of our garden-walls ; went 
not to church, becauſe there it would 
have been impoſſible for me not to ſee 
and be ſeen. No company viſited us; 
for my father deprived hunſelf of the 
pleaſure of converſing with any of the 
neighbouring gentry, for fear that, as 
I grew up, I might take a liking to 
ſome one or other of their ſons, none 
of whom he thought a match good 
enough for me, as they were not dig- 
nified with titles. I had learned writ- 
ing and dancing, but was far from 
being perfect in either; and my fa- 
ther, being unwilling I ſhould he 
without theſe — 2 0 took 
the pains himſelf to ſet me copies to 
improve me in the one; and at length 
provided a maſter, too old and too 
ugly to give him any apprehenſions, 
to inſtru me in the other. Beſides 
theſe two avocations, I had no amuſe- 
ment except reading; which, as 1 
much delighted in, my father con- 
ſtantly ſupplied me with ſuch books 
as he thought proper for my ſex and 
age. 

* Excepting ſome treatiſes of divi- 
nity, the ſubjects of my entertainment 
afforded little improvement to my un- 
derſtanding, they conſiſting only in 
romances, and ſome very old plays; 
ſo that the ideas they infpired me with 
were as antiquated as the habits worn 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth; and 
I was utterly ignorant of the modes, 
manners, and cuſtoms, of the age 1 
lived in. 

In this ſtupid and diſpiriting 
ſituation did I paſs full nineteen 
months; about the expiration of 
which time, my father happened into 
company with a perſon who wears the 
ſacred appearance of an eccleſiaſtick, 
but is in reality one of thoſe men- 
tioned in Holy Writ by the name of 
wolves in ſheeps cloathing. His out- 
ward behaviour ſeems directed by the 
miniſters of grace and goodneſs, wh tle 
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c in his treacherous heart a thouſand 
« fiends lie in wait to bring ruin and de- 
ſtruction on the credulous liſtener to 
£ his wiles.— But, before I proceed fin 
© my unhappy Rory, it is fit I ſhould 
give a more particular character of the 
« wretch who has ſo great a ſhare in it. 

s Firſt,. for his extraction.— His fa- 
ther was a Frenchman, ſervant to a 


ut having more ambition than ho- 
neſty, found means to rob his maſter 
of a conſiderable ſum, and came over 
to England, where he ſet up for a 
ntleman, and a moſt zealous Pro- 
teſtant; told a long plauſible ſtory of 
the great hardſhips he had ſuſtained 
© on the ſcore of religion, and found 
gere the ſame pity and encouragement 
© as many others had done who fly here 
© for an aſylum on the ſame pretences. 

Soon after his arrival, he married 
© 2 Dutchwoman, by whom he had a 
© ſon who inherits all his father's vir- 
© tues, and is the perſon whoſe ſtory is 
© ſo unhappily interwoven with my 
© n.. 

© YoungLe Bris (for that is the name 
© of this worthy family) diſcovered in 
©* his youth ſome indications of a good 
© capacity for learning; inſomuch that 
© a certain lord, taking a great fancy to 
© him, ſent him to Weſtminſter School, 
© and afterwards to the univerſity, in 
© order to qualify him for the pulpit ; 
© aſſuring him, that he ſhould not be 
© without a henefice as ſoon as he ſhould 
© be fit to receive it, 

But he had ſcarcecompleated his ſtu- 
© dies for that purpoſe, when all his 
* pieſent ſupport and future expect- 
© ations vaniſhed, on the ſudden death 
* of his noble patron ; which was fol- 
© lowed, in a few months after, by that 
* of his father; ſo that he was left en- 
* tirely deſtitute, his mother not being 
© able to afford him the leaſt aſſiſtance. 

After many long and fruitleſs ſoli- 
© citations for a living, he was glad to 
accept of a ſmall curacy in one of the 
* remoteſt counties in England, where 
© he reſided ſeveral years; but was at 
* laſt turned out on account of neglect 
of duty, and other miſbehaviour. He 
then came back to London, and gave 
© out printed bills for teaching French 
* and Latin atvery low rates ; but find- 
* ing little encouragement that way, 
turned Fleet parſon, and earned a pre- 
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© carious ſuſtenance by clandeſtine mar- 


© riages. 
© It was in theſe wretched circum- 
© ſtances that my father met with him, 
being in town on ſome buſineſs ; and 
being told by ſome one, wha it is 
likely knew no more of him than 
what he was pleaſed to ſay of himſelf, 
that he was a very worthy, though 
diſtreſſed clergyman, made him the 
offer of a handſome ſalary to come 
into his family by way of chaplain; . 
and withal, to inftro& me in the 
French language, and whatever elſe 
was fit for me to learn, or he was ca- 
6 pm of teaching. He readily em- 
* braced the propoſal z and, on my fa- 
© ther's return, came down with him. 

* My father preſented him to me as a 
kind of tutor or preceptor ; told me I 
© muſt ſubmit myſelf to his directions; 
©. be attentive to all he ſaid to me; and, 
© in every thing, treat him with the 
c greateſt reſpe& and reverence: **For,"* 
© added he, it is by the leſſons he is 
© capable of giving you, that you alone 
„% can make any ſhining figure in the 
% ſtation wherein I hope to ſee you 
« placed.“ ©" 

It will, perhaps, afford ſome matter 
of ſurpril. that my father, who had 
hitherto preſerved ſuch an extreme cau- 
tion in preventing my having the leaſt 
converſation with. any man, ſhould 
now ſo ſtrenuouſly recommend this 
perſon to me: but it muſt be conſi- 
© dered, that he was no leſs than fix or 
© ſeven and forty years of age; that, 
© though not deformed, he was far from 
handſome; and, beſides, had a certain 
auſterity in his manners which could 
not be very agreeable to youth. 
© Tt was, indeed, ſome time before I 
could be contented with the dominion 
given him over me; but my ohcdience to 
my father obliging me to behave to- 
wards him with eſteem, cuſtom at laſt 
converted that complaiſance, which was 
at firſt no more than feigned, into ſin- 
cere. A kind of affection, by degrees, 
mingled itſelf with the reverence I was 
bid to pay him ; I was never ſo happy 
as in the hours ſet apart for receivin 
© his inſtructions; * the thoughts o 
© the benefits that might be ſuppoſed to 
© accrue from them, afforded leſs plea- 
* ſure than the praiſes I was always cer« 
© tain he would beſtow on my docility. 
* In fine, I not only loved the * 
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* for the preceptꝰs ſake, but, as the poet 


© fays— 


«.T lov'd the precepts for the teacher's 
cc ſake.” 


© Nor is it to be wondered at that I 
taſted more ſatis faction in his ſociety 
than I had ever known before. I 
wanted not ideas, though hitherto I 
had nothing to improve them. I had 
© been allowed to converſe with none 
© but the ſervants ; who could only di- 
vert me with idle tales of thieves, appa- 
ritions, and haunted houſes. My tu- 
tor, after having finiſhed his graver 
leſſons, would frequently entertain me 
with ſome extraordinary incident or 
other, either taken from hiſtory or ro- 
mance; but whether real or fictitious, 
I had ſenſe enough to Know were 
ſuch as enlarged my underſtanding as 
well as charmed my ears. 
© It is certain, indeed, that he ſpared 
© no pains to inſinuate himſelf into my 
© good graces; and no leſs certain alſo, 
© that the ungrateful deſign he had in 
© doing ſo ſucceeded, to the utter de- 
© {tru&tion of the whole happineſs of my 
© future life, and, at laſt, of my life it- 
* ſelf, as will appear by theſe memoirs; 
© which, while I am writing, I know 
© not whether I ſhall have ſtrength to 
4 finiſh. 

© I ſhall therefore reduce my unhappy 
© ſtory into as ſhort a compaſs as I can. 
© In ſpite of the little amiableneſs this 
© tutor had in his perſon, in ſpite of the 
© vaſt diſparity of years between us, I 
© conceived the molt tender aſfeQion for 
© him. Alas! I was then too young, 
© too innocent, to know what was 
© meant by the word Love, any farther 
© than that love which we naturally bear 
© to a father, brother, or ſome other 
near relation; and thought not what 
© I felt for him was any more, or would 
© be attended with any other conſe- 
© quences; and, as I apprehended no 
© ſhame or danger in the kindneſs I had 
for him, endeavoured not to put a ſtop 
© to the growth of it, nor even to con- 
© ceal it. 

© But Le Bris ſaw much better into 
© my heart than I did myſelf; and dread- 
© ing leſt my father ſhould be alarmed 
at the too open fondneſs of m beha- 
© viour to him, began to treat me with 
lei familiarity, and exerted the ma. 


* ſter much more than he had done. 
* This change both ſurprized and grieved 
© me: I bore it, however, for two whol 
days, without ſeemingrto take any no- 
tice of it ; buton thethird, being alone 
with him in his cloſet, where [ con- 
© ſtantly went every morning to receive 
my leflong—** What is the matter 
© with you, my dear tutor?” ſaid I; ** 1 
© hope I have done nothing to offend 
60 pou! I am fure I would not wil- 
4 lingly be guilty of deſerving that you 
© ſhould frown upon me. —“ No, 
* my precious charge, replied he, at- 
ter a pauſe, ** it is not in your na- 
4 ture to give offence; but I would not 
« incur uu father's diſpleaſure either 
« towards you or me. Men are apt to 
© be jealous of the affections of their 
children; and I am ſometimes afraid 
* that he ſhould think you love me al- 
© moſt as well as you do him.”'—** In- 
& deed I do ſo—quite as well,” cried I 
© eagerly. © But why ſhould he be an- 
“ gry at that, when he bid me uſe you 
* with the ſame love and reſpect as I 
& did himſelf?“ 

People, on ſome occaſions,” an- 
© ſwered he, will be diſpleaſed at a 
© too exact performance of their own 
commands; and if my worthy patron, 
« your father, ſhould happen to be of 
© this opinion, the conſequence would 
“ intallibly be an eternal ſeparation be- 
© tween us; he would drive me from 
* his houſe, and I ſhould never ſee my 
„pretty charge again.“ 

„If you think fo,” returned I, 
e though I hate all kind of diſſimula- 
« tion, I] will make him believe I am 
« weary of learning of you, and that I 
cannot abide you. Pear, pretty 
angel!“ cried he, tenderly taking me 
in his arms, “ there is no need of go- 
« ing to ſuch extremes; I would only 
© have you behave with more diftance 
ce towards me than you have done of 
« late: and it will not be amiſs if you 
« ſometimes complain that I ſet you too 
“e hard leſſons; becauſe, if you ſhould 
„ ſeem to learn too faſt, he may begin 
ce to think there will ſoon be no occalion 
©« for a tutor.” —** Well,“ ſaid I, 1 
& will do every thing you bid me; for 
« indeed itwould almoſt break my heart 
ce to part with you.” Here he kiſſed 
© off the tears that fell from my eyes in 
* ſpeaking theſe laſt words, and I re- 
© turned all his endearments with the 
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© ſame affeftion as the fondeſt child 
© would do thoſe of the moſt indulgent 
© parent, 

© It will perhaps ſeem a little ſtrange, 
© that a girl turned of thirteen, as I 
© then was, ſhould think or a& in the 
manner I did; but the way in which I 
© had been brought up, left me in the 
© ſame ignorance and innocence as 
© others of fix or ſeven years old. 

© I obeyed his inſtructions with fo 
© much exactneſs, that my father was 
far from ſuſpecting either my folly, or 
© the baſeneſs of the perſon he had ſet 
© over me. The reſt of the family were 
© no more quick- ſighted; nor could it 
© be expected they ſhould be ſo. Our 
© houſe-keeper, though a very good, was 
© a filly old woman, and knew nothing 
© beyond the ceconomy of thoſe affairs 
© committed to her charge. The maid 
* who waited on me was her daughter, 
© and had been bred to think every man 
© who wore the habit of a parſon was 
© to be worſhipped ; and the other ſer- 
© yants were too ſeldom with us to have 
any opportuninity of making diſco. 
6 yeries. 
I arrived at my fourteenth year, 
My father kept my birth-day ſo far, 
as to order ſomething better than ordi- 
nary for dinner, and drank my health 
ſeveral times at table. Among other 
© diſcourſe concerning me, he ſaid to 
© Le Bris—““ Well, 1 your pupil 
© will now begin to think herſelf a wo. 
«© man, and 1 muſt find a huſband for 
« her who will be ab: to reward the 
© care you have taken of her with a 
* yu fat benefice.” To which the 
* fawning hypocnte xeplied, that the 
pleaſure of ſeeing his worthy patron's 
daughter happy would be to him the 
© beſt benefice he could obtain. 
* Nothing farther paſſed, at this time, 
on the ſame ſubject; but the next morn - 
ing, when I was alone with my tutor 
in his cloſet “ Do you remember, 
*© my dear Miſs,” cried he, with a very 
* melancholy air, “ what your father 
* ſaid yeſterday? You will be mar- 
* ried ſoon, and I ſhall loſe you for 
ever!“ Do not talk ſo, replied I 
* haftily; © I do not want to be mar- 
„ ried: but if my father ſhould compel 
me to it, all the huſbands in the world 
*© ſhould not make me forget you; no, 
** you ſhall always live wit me; I 
Would not part from you to be a 
datcheſs. — Nor would I part 
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© from you,” ſaid he, taking me in his 
© arms, © for an archbiſhoprick. And 
4 to be plain,” continued he, I have 
«© received letters ſince I have been here, 
te with the offers of ſeveral great livings; 
4 but I have refuſed them all, rather 
* than quit my dear pupil.“ —““ Have 
% you, indeed?” returned I, hanging 
8 fondly on him; “ Oh how kind you 
© have been! I ſhould be the molt un- 
© grateful creature upon earth, if I did 
© not love you dearly for it.“ But 
© will you always keep me with you?“ 
© cried he. As long as I live,“ an- 
© ſwered I, © Will you ſwear it?” re- 
© joined he. Yes,” anſwered I; **a 
© thouſand and a thouſand times over, 
« if you deſire it.“ bo 
© The wretch did not fail to take me 
at my word: I bound myſelf, by the 
moſt ſolemn imprecations that words 
could form, that, when I became miſ- 
treſs of my actions, he ſhould always 
live with me. Afrer this, the hours 
we paſſed together were employed more 
in improving the fooliſh affeQion I had 
for him, than in any leſſons for im- 
proving my underſtanding. My fa- 
ther imputed the flow progreſs I made 
in my ladies not to any want of abi- 
lities in my teacher, but to my own- 
neglect, and often chid me for it; 
which I bore patiently, as I believed it 
the ſureſt means of keeping my dear 
tutor with me. This he took ſo kindly, 
that he told me one day, he flattered 
© himſelf I loved him almoſt as well as 
© T did my father. “ hope it is no 
&« fin,” cried I childifhly, “ if I love 
« you quite as well.” —“ Farfrom it,” 
© anſwered he: you are only his 
ce daughter by nature, but you are mine 
& hy affection; you are the child of my 
„ ſoul, and therefore ought to love 
© me better.” —* I am glad of that,” 
© rejoined I; ** for indeed I do love you 
« a great deal better I am ſure I do.” 
© It will ſcarce be doubted but that he 
© now befiowed upon me thoſe endear- 
ments I had declared myſelf ſo well ſa- 
tisfied with; and ſome minutes after, 
as I had turned to a looking-glaſs to 
adjuſt ſome di ſorder in my head · dreſs, 
he pulled me to him, and making me 
Gt upon his knee—** You are ve 
« pretty, my dear,” ſaid he; © and 
os ave no deſect in your ſhape, but be- 
« ing a little too fat before.“ With 
© theſe words, 3 one of 1 
© within my ſtays; telling me, that 
n "4 handling 
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© handling my breaſts would make 
© them grow, and I ſhould then be a 
perfect beauty. | 

Not conſcious of any guilt, I was 
© ignorant of ſhame; and thinking every 
0 Ning he did was right, made not the 
© leaſt reſiſtance; but ſuffered him, b 
© degrees, to proceed to liberties, which 
© had I known the meaning of, I ſhould 
© have (tabbed him for attempting; but, 
© as I have ſomewhere read — 


© By no example warn'd how to beware, 
« My very innocence became my ſnare.” 


© Tt will perhaps be ſuppoſed, that the 
© perfidious man did not ſtop here, but 
© proceeded yet farther, to the utter 
© completion of my diſhonour ; but I 
ſhall do him the juſtice to ſay, that 
he never offered any ſuch thing; though 
I have good reaſons to believe he was 
prevented only by his fear of the con- 
ſequences that might have attended it, 
to the ruin of a deſign which promiſed 
him more ſatis faction than the enjoy - 
ment of my perſon. 
© In the ridiculous way I have been 
deſcribing did we continue till I was 
in my ſeventeenth year; about which 
time, my father being obliged to go 
to London on a law atiair, he left the 
ſole management of the family, as 
well as of myſelf, to his favourite 
chaplain, till he ſhould return, which 
he expected to do in two months. 
He bad not been gone full three 
weeks before a ſtranger came to our 
houſe on a viſit to my tutor : he re- 
ceived him with great marks of civi- 
lity; and told me afterwards that he 
was the land- ſte ward of a nobleman, 
who had ſent him on purpoſe to court 
his acceptance of a benefice worth near 
eight hundred pounds per annum. 
As I ſuſpected not the truth of this, 
I was terribly frightened ; and cried 
© out—** Then you will leave me at 
& laſt !"—<©< It would be with an ex- 
ec treme reluctance I thould do fo,” 
«© replicd he; * but what can I do? If 
& I ſhould hereafter be expoled to any 
„ misfortunes, how would the world 
cc blame me for having refuſed ſuch an 
& offer?” '—** What misfortunes,” ſaid 
+ I, have you to fear? I mall always 
% have enough to ſupport my dear 
« tutor.“ 

My dear child,” reſumed he, you 
forget that, when once you are mar- 
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4 ried, there will be nothing an your 
„ power; all will be your huſband's, 
who may take it into his head to turn 
% me out of doors diretly."—* No 
© ſuch matter, replied I haſtily ; “ for 
I will make him promiſe and ſwear 
beforehand to keep you always in the 
% family.” —** Few men,” ſaid he, 
6 pay any regard, after they become 
* huſbands, to the promiſes and vows 
& they made when they were lovers. 
“In fine, my little angel, continued 
* he, taking me tenderly in his arms, 
© there is but one way to ſecure our 
6 laſting happineſs, to which if you 
© agree, I will immediately refuſe the 
9 = offer now made me, with all my 
uture hopes of riſing in the church, 

and devote myſelf eternally to you. 
© Theſe laſt words I thought fo highly 
* obliging to me, that I bung about his 
© neck, Kid his cheek, and cried I 
© would do every thing he would have 
me. He then told me that a writing 
* ſhould be drawn up between us, by 
© which we ſhould mutually bind our- 
* ſelves, under the penalty of the half 
© of what either ſhould be poſſeſſed of, 
© never to ſeparate. 
On my ready compliance with this 
propoſal, he ventured to make a ſe- 
cond, even more impudent than the 
firſt. After ſeeming to conſider a lit- 
tle within himſelf—** I have been 
* thinking,” ſaid he, that if the per- 
„ fon you ſhall marry ſhould happen 
* to be of a croſs, perverſe nature, 
* though for his own ſake he will not 
drive me from his houſe, yet he may 
uſe me ſo ill as to compel me to go out 
of it of my own accord: ſuppoſe, 
© therefore, you ſhould bind yourſelf 
by the writing I have mentioned, 
and under the ſame penalty, never to 
marry any man without my con- 
« ſent ?”” | 
„ Bleſs me!” cried I, a little ſur- 
© prized, “ how can I. do this? You 
know I muſt obey my father.“ — 
Heaven forbid you ſhould do other- 
« wiſe!” rejoined the artful hypocrite z 
«© you may be ſure I ſhall never oppoſe 
& either his will, or your own inclina- 
de tion, in the choice of a huſband : 
ce what I ſpeak of is only a thing of 
« form, which, when ſhewn to your 
* huſband, will oblige him to treat me 
« with gratitude and reſpect. : 

© I was entirely ſatisfied with this; 
and replied, I would do what 3 
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fired as ſoon as he pleaſed: on which— 
It happens luckily,”* ſaid he, “that 
the gentleman who came here on the 
buſineſs I told you of was bred to 
the law; I will let him know as 
much as is neceſſary of our affair, 
and get him to draw up a proper in- 
ſtrument.“ In ſpeakiag theſe words, 
he left me, and went in ſearch of his 
friend, who at that time was walking 
in the garden, waiting, no doubt, his 
coming. 
© 1 had little time allowed me to re- 
fle & on what I was about to do. Le 
Bris immediately returned, bringing 
the lawyer with him; the latter of 
whom deſired to receive inſtructions 
from my own mouth tor what he was 
to write; and accordingly I repeated 
the ſenſe of the obligation I was tolay 
myſelf under, leaving it o him to put 
it in ſuch words as he ſhovld find 
roper. If I had been miſtreſs of the 
bh ſhare of common reaſon, I muſt 
have ſeen that all this ſcheme was a 
thing previouſly concerted between 
theſe two villains ; for the lawyer im- 
mediately pulled out of his pocket a 
large parchment, with ſeals fixed to 
it, and every thing requiſite to make 
the inſtrument fim and valid: but 1 
was infatuated ; all my little under- 
ſtanding was ſubjected to the will of 
this wicked tutor; I gave an implicit 
faith to all he ſaid, and paid an im- 
plicit obedience to all his dictates, 
« 'The lawye! took his leave next day, 
and nothing material happened till 
within a week of the time my father 
was expected home; when, inſtead of 
himſelf, came the melancholy account 
that he had been ſeized with an apo- 
plectick fit, and, though he recovered 
irom it, expired wichen two hours 
after. He had made his will about 
a year before, by which he left me ſole 
heir of every thing he was in poſſeſſion 
of, except a few legacies; and in caſe 
his demiſe ſhould happen before I 
was married, or of age appointed 
two gentlemen for his executors and 
my guardians. . They hoth wrote to 
me, as did alſo my coufin #***##, c- 
N me that it was neceſſary I 
ould come to London duefiy on 
this occaſion, and each inviting me 


to their reſpective houſes ; which, as 


they lived in different parts cf the 
town, I was at liberty to chuſe which 
] liked beſt. 
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« My tutor, however, diſſuaded me 
from aceepting any of their offers ; 
and told me he would write toa triend 
in London to provide a ready-tur- 
nithed houſe for my reception, till 
things were ſettled, and I ſhould re- 
ſolve whether I would reſide in town 
o country. Accerdingly he did fo 
and when we came within ten miles 
of London, we u eie met on the road by 
the lawyer, who, as I have ſince dif. o- 
vered, was his chief agent in every 
thing. He conducted us to a houſe 
in Jermyn Street, which was indeed 
very neat and commoſſious. 
© It was late when we arrived ; but 
I did not fail to ſend the next morn- 
ing to my two guardians and couſin 
, Who all came to ſee. me the 
ſame day, and expreſſed themſelves in 
very affe ddionate terms, I preſented 
my tutor to them, as a perſon for 
whom my father had a high eſteem ; 
on which they treated him with that 
reſpect they ſuppoſed him to deſerve. 
6 now entered into a ſcene of life al- 
together new to me. Several diſtant 
relations, whom I knew only by their 
names, and many other gentlemen , 


and ladies who had been acquainted 


with my mother, came to pay their 
reſpects to me. All my mornings 
were taken up with meſſages and 
compliments; and all my afternoons 
with receiving and returning viſits. 
How ſtrange was the tranſition! From 
being confined to the narrow precinas. 
of a lone country manſion, I had now 
the whole metropolis to range in; 
inſtead of che grave leſſons of two old 
men, my eais were now con-muiliy 
filled with the flattering praiſes of ad- 
dreſſing beaus ; inſtead of having no- 
thing to amuſe 1ny hours, new di- 
verſions, new entertainments, crouded 
upon each moment; and I wes in- 
ceſſantly hurried from one pleaſurs to 
another, till my head grew gid ly with 
the whirl of promiſcuous pleaſure;., 
* As I was young, not ugly, and 
Icoked upon as a rich heireſs, pro- 
poſals of marriage were every day 
made to me; all which I communi- 
cated to my tutor: but th.ugh many 
of them were much to my advantage, 
he always found ſeme yielence or 
her for refuſing his con cn z and 1 
accordingly rejected them 10 the ſur- 


prize of all who knew me, nd the grca; 


diſſatisfection of my beſt friends. 
* e 
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© He was not, however, half-pleaſed 
with the gay manner in which I lived; 
and, as ſoon as the affairs relating to 
my eſtate were ſettled, would fain have 
prevailed upon me to return into the 
country: but I had too high a reliſh 
for the diverſions of the town to pay 
that regard to his advice I had for- 
merly done ; and, inſtead of comply- 
ing with it, quitted the houſe I was 
in, hired nother upon leaſe, and fur- 
niſhe h it in the moſt elegant manner I 
could. He grew very grave on m 
behaviour; but as I kept firm to both 
the engagements I had made with him, 
he had no pretence to complain of my 
actions in other matters. 

© For a time, indeed, my head was 
not the leaſt turned towards e : 
I thought no farther of the men than 
to be vain and delighted with their 
flatteries. Happy would it have been 
for me had I continued always in this 
mind! But my ill fate too ſoun, alas! 
preſented me with an obje& which 
convinced me that all the joys of pub- 
lick admiration are nothing, when 
compared to one ſoft hour with the 
youth we love, and by whom we think 
we are beloved. 

I btlieve there is little need for me 
to ſay that this object, ſo enchanting 
to my ſenſes, was the young, the hand- 
ſome, the accompliſhed Amaſis, The 
world, to whom he mate no ſecret of 
the paſſion he profeſſed for me, was alfo 
witneſs in what manner [I received it: 
we appeared together in all publick 
places ; I treated him in all companies 
with a deſerence which ſhewed the 
eſteem I had for him. My friends 
approved my choice; and the union 
between us was looked upon as a 
thing ſo abſolutely determined, that 
many beltrved the ceremony was al- 
ready over, when, to their great ſur- 
prize, they ſaw at once that we were 
utterly broke off; and, in a very ſhort 
time aſter, the ungrateful Amaſis be- 
come the huſband of another. 

My tutor, on perceiving me inclined 


to favour Amaſis more than I had 


ever dune any of thoſe who had hi- 
therto addreſſed me, began to rail at 
him, and tell me a thouſand ridiculous 
ſtories he pretended to have heard in 
relation to his conduct. I ſtill retained 
too much reverence for this wicked 
man to contradi& what he ſaid, but 
not enough to enable me to copquer 
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my new paſſion: I loved Amaſis, 
and continued to give him daily probfs 
of it. This fo incenſed him, that he 
told me, one day, that he wondered I 
would- encourage the courtſhip of a 
man whom IT muſt never expect to 
marry, ** Why not, Sir?“ anſwered 
I: neither his birth nor fortune are 
inferior to mine.” Suppoſe them 
ſo,” rejoined he, ** the mol material 
thing is wanting, which is my con- 
lent.''—* When I gave you that 
power over me, faid I, “ you pro- 
miſed never to thwart my in-lina- 
tion.” —** I did fo,” replied he; 
but, to be plain with you, I then ex- 
pected all your inclination would be 
in favour of myſelf.”— Yourſelf!” 
ciied I, more ſurprized than words 
can deſcribe. *©*. Yes, Alinda, re- 
ſumed he; “ methinks the thing 
ſhould not appear ſo odd to you. Call 
back to your remembrance the fami- 
liariges that have paſſed between us, 
and then juſtify, if you can, to virtue 
or to modeſty, the leaſt deſire of give 
ing yourſelf to any other man.” 
© Rage, aſtoniſhment, and ſhame, for 
the folly I had been guilty of, ſo over- 
wheimed my heart at this reproach, 
that I had not power to fpeak one 
word; but ſtood looking on him with 
a countenance which, I believe, ſuf- 
ficiently expreſſed all thoſe paſſions, 
while he went on in theſe terms— 
© How often, continued he, have 
you hung about my neck whole hours 
together, and, by the warmeſt fond- 
neſs, tempted me to take every free- 
dom with you but the laſt ; which, if 
I had not been poſſeſſed of more ho- 
nour than you now ſhew of con- 
ſtancy, I alſo ſhould have ſeized, and 
N nothing to beſtow upon a 
rival?“ 
The ſtorm which had been gather- 
ing in my breaſt all the time he had 
been ſpeaking, now burſt out with 
the extremeſt violence: I raved, and 
loaded him with epithets not very be- 
coming in me to make uſe of, yet not 
worſe than he deſerved, He heard me 
with a ſullen ſilence; but when I 
mentioned the cruelty and baſeneſs of 
upbraiding me with the follies of my 
childiſh innocence, he told me with a 
ſneer, that he would adviſe me not to 
put that among my catalogue of com- 
plaints : ** For,” ſaid he, the world 
will ſcarce believe, that a lady of 
« fourteen, 
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4 fourteen, fifteen, and ſixteen, had the 
« ſame inclinations in toying with a 
« gentleman as a baby has with it's 
% nurſe.” 

« I would have replied, that the man- 
ner in which I was educated kept me 
in the ſame ignorance as a baby; but 
ſomething within roſe in my throat, 
ſtopping the paſſage of my breath, and 
J ſunk fainting in the chair where I 
was fitting. hether he was really 
moved with this fight, or only affected 
to be ſo, I know not; but he ran to 
me, uſed proper means to bring me to 
myſelf, and, on my recovery, I found 
myſelf preſſed very tenderly within his 
arms. His touch was now grown 
odious to me; I ſtruggled to get looſe. 
« Be not thus unkind,” cried he, hold- 
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« pleaſure in my embraces, you have 
4 confeſſed you did. Oh! then, recall 
© thoſe ſoft ideas, and we ſhall both be 
« happy!” 

% No!“ anſwered I, breaking mts oo 
© from him; hat then was the effe 
«© of too much innocence, would be 
4% now a guilt for which I ſhould deteſt 
« myſelf as much as I do you!“ —“ I 
« ſtill love you, ſaid he, * Prove it, 
% then,” cried I fiercely, “ by giving 
“% me up that writing which your arti- 
© fices enſnared me to ſign, and ceaſe 
© to oppoſe my marriage with Amaſis. 
No, Madam, replied he, if you 
e perſiſt in the reſolution of marrying 
% Amaſis, half your eſtate would be a 
*© ſmall conſolation to me for the loſs of 
© you; and you cannot ſure imagine 
% me to be weak enough to reſign my 
© claim to the one, after being deprived 
of the other!” 

© I had not patience to continue this 
* diſcourſe, but retired to my. chamber; 
© where, throwing myſelf upon the bed, 
I vented ſome part of the anguiſh of 


which, finding ſome little eaſe, I began 
to reflect, that tormenting myſelf in 
this manner would avail nothing ; 
and that I ought rather to try if any 
poſſible means could be found for ex- 
tricating me from the labyrinth I was 
entangled in. 

* Accordingly I aroſe, muffled my- 
* ſelf up as well as I could to prevent 
© being known, took a hackney-coach, 
* and went to the chambers of an emi- 
nent lawyer. I related to him all the 
circumſtancet of my unhappy caſe, 


0 ing me ſtill faſter; “ you once took 
e 


my mind in a flood of tears: after 


concealing only the names of the per- 
ſons concerned in it. He liftened at- 
tentively to what I ſaid; and when I 
had done, aſked me of what age I was 
when I entered into that engagement 
I now wanted to be freed from; which 
ye I anſwering with fincerity, he 
ook his head, and told me that he 
was ſorry to aſſure me I could have no 
relief from law; and that the belt, 
and, indeed, the only method I could 
take, was to endeavour to compromiſe 
the affair with the gentleman. 
© I returned home very diſconſolate, 
and was above a week without being 
able to reſolve on any thing; but m 
impatience to be united to the man 
loved, and at the ſame time eaſed of 
the preſence of the man I hated, at 
laſt determined me to follow the law- 
yer's advice. I ſent for my wicked 
tutor into my chamber; talked to him 
in more obliging terms than I had 
done fince the firſt diſcovery of his de- 
ſigns upon me; but repreſented to 
him the abſurdity of thinking of mar- 
rying me himſelf ; and concluded with 
telling bim, that if he would cancel 
the engagement between us, I would 
make Dim a gratuity of a thouſand 
pounds, and alſo be ready to do him 
** ſer vice in my power. 
* He rejected this propoſal with the 
« greateſt contempt. ** You are cer- 
« tainly mad, Alinda,” ſaid he, or 
take me to be ſo! A thouſand pounds 
% would be a fine equivalent, indeed, 
„ for the half of Your eſtate, jewels, 
« rich furniture, plate, and whatever 
« elſe you are in poſſeſſion of; to all 
% which your marriage will give me an 
% undouhred claim, and I accordingly 
46 ſhall ſeize.” — © Suppoſe I never 
« marry?” cfied J. Be it ſo,” an- 
© ſwered he; I muſt (till continue to 
« live with you; and what you offer for 
«© my quitting you does not amount to 
„ five years purchaſe of my falary and 
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*© board as your chaplain.” 


©, Theſe words making me imagine 
his chief objection was to the ſmallneſs 
of the ſum, I told him I would double; 
nay, even treble it, for the purchaſe of 
my liberty; but he told me it would 
be in vain for me to tempt him with 
any offers of that kind; that no con- 
ſideration whatever ſhould prevail with 
him to depart from the agreement be- 
tween us; and he would always hold 
me to my bargain. 
| & 38K s The 
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© The determined air with which he 
© ſpoke this, made me think it beſt not 
to urge him any farther at that time. 
The next day, however, and ſeveral 
ſucceeding ones, I failed not to renew 
the diſcourſe ; but though I made ule 
of every argu nent my reaſon could 
ſupply me with; though I wept, 
prayed, raved, by turns cajoled and 
threatened ; all I could ſay, all I could 
do, was ineffectual; and the more 
I laboured to bring him to compli- 
ance, the more ſtubborn his obſtinacy 
grew, 
* To make anv one ſenſible what it 
was I (uffered in this cruel dilemma, 
they mult alſo be made ſenſible to 
what an infinite degree I loved the 
man whom it was now impoſſible for 
me to be happy with; and both theſe 
are inexpreſſible: I ſhall therefore 
only ſay, that I was very near being 
totally deprived of that little ſhare of 
reaſon Heaven had beſtowed upon 
me. 
* Amaſis, to whom I had confeſſed 
the tenderneſs I had for him, was all 
this while continually ſoliciting me to 
compleat our union. One day, when 
he was more than ordinarily preſſing on 
this occaſion, and my heart being very 
© full, I cried out, almoſt without know- 
© ing what I ſaid— Oh, Amaſis! you 
& know not what you aſk, when you 
« aſk me to marry you!“ This excla- 
© mation ſurprized him: but having be- 
© gun, I now went on—** You expect,“ 
© ſaid I, © an eſtate of twelve hundred 
© pounds a year; but I will not deceive 
& you, you find me worth only the half 
« of what you have been made to 
c hope. — When I made my ad- 
« dreſſes to the lovely Alinda,“ an- 
£ ({wered he, ** I had no eye to the for- 
& tune ſhe might bring me. But where- 
cc fore this fruitleſs trial of mylove? Your 
guardians have ſhewn me the writings 
of your eſtate z and I know to a ſingle 
hundred what you are poſſeſſed of," 
—* Suppoſe,” rejoined I, “ that I 
© ſhould have previouſly diſpoſed of the 
© one half of what otherwiſe our mar- 
© riage would have given you? —““ J 
00 will ſuppoſe no ſuch thing,” replied 
© he; „ it cannot be!“ —“ It both can, 
« and is,“ ſaid I, burſting into tears; 
J have unwarily entered into an en- 
« gagement, by which I forfeit the 
* moiety of all I am miſtreſs of, even 
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to my very jewels, if ever I marry 
any man, except on certain condi- 
tions ; which condition, I am now 
well aſſured, I never can obtain.“ 

„ Death!“ cried he, {tirting up in a 
fury, What condition ?—When !— 
«© Where! — To whom!— On what ac- 
* count was this engagement made!“ 
© Shame would not let me anſwer to 
© theſe interrogatories, and I remained 


in a kind of ſtupid filence. ** If by 


any artifices, purſued he, “ you 
have been ſeduced to ſign a compact 
of this wild nature, unfold the whole 
of the affair, and depend, that either 
the laws, or this avenging arm, ſhall 
© do you juſtice.” I now repented 
that I had ſo raſhly divulged any part 

of this fatal ſecret; not but I ſhould 
-have been glad to have ſeen my wicked 
tutor puniſhed ; but I knew that, on 
the leaſt attempt made for my redreſs, 
he would infallibly expoſe the follies 
I had been guilty of in regard to him; 
and, when compared with the loſs of 
Amaſis, my fortune, or even my life 
itſelf, ſeemed a leſs terrible misfor- 
tune: for this reaſon,  theretore, I 
refuſed the entreaties of a beloved 
lover, and ſcreened the villainy of a 
wretch whom my ſoul abhorred. In 
fine, I would reveal no more than I 
had done. Amaſis left me in a very 
ill humour; and the next morning I 
received a billet from him, containing 
© theſe ſtabbing lines 
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« TO MISS ALINDA *###x, 


«© MADAM, 


vF Have been conſidering on the 
* amazing account you gave me 

« laſt night; and as you refuſe to diſ- 
« cover either the perfon with whom 
you made this engagement, or the 
motives which induced you to it, can 
look on it as no other than a contract 
with ſome gentleman once happy in 
„ your affections. A ſecond-hand 
{© paſſion neither ſuits with the delicacy 
* of my humour, nor to encroach 1 
„the rights of another with my ho- 
&© nour : I ſhall therefore deſiſt trov- 
& bling you with any future viſits, but 
ce ſhall be always glad to hear of your 
« welfare, which I deſpair of doing 
© till you prevail upon yourſelf to be 
* juſt to your firſt vows, Sacrifice the 
« affection 
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« affeftion you have for me to the 
«« Obligations you are under to my 
e rival, yield to his prior title all the 
« late glorious hopes 1 had conceived; 
« and wiſh you more happy with him, 
« than it is now in your power to make 
« your humble ſervant, 


© Aymasis.” 


Here ended all my hopes of happi- 
neſs; all the ſoft ideas of love and 
marriage vaniſhed for ever from my 
breaſt, and were ſucceeded by others 
of the moſt dreadful nature. For ſe- 
veral weeks I abandoned mylelt to 
grief andto deſpair, but pride at length 
got the better of theſe paſſions ; and, 
to conceal the real ſituation of m 
heart from the enquiring world, I all 
© at once affected to be madly gay, and 
© ran into ſuch extrrvagancies, as, 
© without being criminal in fact, juſtly 
© drew upon me the ſevereſt cenſures. 


ao. com-.n;noa..4 


+ But nature will not hear a perpetual 


© violence. Grief and deſpair were the 


© (trongeſt paſſions in me. In the midſt 


of dincing. tears were ready to ſtart 
« 


from my eyes, an _ from my bo- 
© ſom, which, when I endeavoured to 
« ſuppreſs, recoiled upon my heart, and 
* ſhook my frame with the moſt terrible 
© revulfions. The marriage of Amaſis 
© ſeconded the blow our parting had 
© given: I could no longer diſſemble 
© what I felt, no longer appear the 
* giddy, thoughtleſs libertine, but flew 
, —f one extreme to the other. I now 
© would ſee no company, ſhut myſeif 
* up in my chamber, denied accels to 
* my beſt Friends, and never went 
© abroad, I ſuffered not Le Bris to 
© come into my preſence; and, I believe, 
© perceiving me ſo reſolu e, he would 
6 — accepted of a ſum of money to 
© have quitted my houſe entirely: but 
© had now done with the world, had 
* loſt in Amaſis all I valued in it, and 
would not give the monſter, whom I 
* juſtly looked upon as the fource of all 
* my misfortunes, any more than I was 


© compelled to do, his bare board and 


* ſalary. 

* Behold, by theſe memoirs, the be- 
* ginning and progreſs of all my miſe- 
© ries! Theendis near at hand; Death 
is already buſy at my heart, and 
allows no time to apologize for the 
* errors of my conduct. Pity is all my 


* aſhes can expect l 


- 


CHAP. VII. 


CONTAIN® AVERY BRIEF ACCOUNT 
OF SOME PASSAGES SUBSEQUENT 
TO THE FOREGOING STORY, 
WITH THE AUTHOR'S REMARKS 
UPON THE WHOLE. 


A I know very well that ſolidity 


has but a ſmall ſhare in the com. 
poſition of the lady whom Alinda had 
intended to entrult with the publication 
of her memoirs, I thought the ſureſt 
way of having the will of the deceaſed 
perfurmed, was not to trouble a perſon 
of her character with the peruſal of 
them, but to take the opportunity of 
my Inviſibilityſhip to preſent them io the 
world myſelt, which I accordingly 
have done. | 

And now, as I doubt not but the 
reader wiil be glad of being informed 
farther concerning Le Bris, I ſhall re- 
late ſuch particulars as have come to my 
knowledge. 

It muſt be concluded, that this un- 
worthy preceptor, in looking over the 
papers of Alinda, had either not ob- 
ſerved, or afterwards forgot, that the 
ring he had juſt taken from among her 
other jewels, was the very ſame men- 
tioned in her letter to her friend, other- 
wiſe he would certainly have had cun- 
ning enough to have replaced it where 
he found it, | 

Mr. %, foon recollecting what 
his couſin had faid to him in regard of 
this little legacy, and miſſing it from 
her other trinkets, made a ſtrict en- 
quiry what was become of it. Le Bris, 
having had her keys in his poſſeſſion, 
was one of the firſt interrogated; and, 
on being ſo, boldly replied, that ſuch 
a ring had been beſtowed upon him by 
Alinda. How can that be,* cried 
the other; * when, but three days be- 
fore her death, ſhe bequeathed it to a 
© lady of her acquaintance, and inſiſted 
on my promiſe of delivering it to her? 
— She muſt then be delirious,” ſaid 
the parton; * but, however that might 
© be, Heaven forbid I ſhould detain 
* what is even ſuſpected to be the right 
* of another !' and, with theſe words, 
preſented the ring to Mr. e, who 
received it from him without the leaſt 
ceremony. 

This affair, notwithſtanding the hy- 
pocritical manner in which the ring was 

returned, 
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returned, gave Mr, ***** room to ima- 
ine there had been ſome foul play in 

lation to Alinda's effects. The * 
ard proved by his books, that he had 
paid into her hands, a week before her 
death, two hundred and fifty pounds in 
ſpecie, and more than twice that ſum in 
Bank bills, being arrears he had re- 
ceived from the tenants, It ſeemed un- 
likely to them that ſhe could have diſ- 
poled of the money, much leſs have had 
any occaſion to change the bills in ſo 
ſhort a time; orders were therefore ſent 
to the Bank to ſtop the payment of ſuch 
numbers till further notice: but the pre- 
caution came too late; the perſon who 
had ſecreted them had been already 
there, and converted all his paper into 
caſh, 

The heir, however, was confident 
that he had been defrauded: he con- 
ſulted council upon it, who all adviſed 
bim to have recourſe to equity. Whe- 
ther Le Bris had any hint given him of 
what was intended to be done againſt 
him, or whether his own guilty con- 
ſcience made him only apprehend it, 1s 
uncertain: but he had not courage to 
ſtand the teſt of examination; he fled 
the kingdom; after having thrown aſide 
that robe which, had he been known for 
what he truly was, would long before 
have been ſtripped from his ſacrilegious 
ſhoulders. 

But Providence would not permit him 
to enjoy his ill-got ſpoils, nor a life he 
had devoted to ſuch wicked purpoſes. 
Deſigning to turn trader at Jamaica, he 
embarked for that place; but the veſſel 
being overtaken by a ſtorm, was loſt 
almoſt in fight of ſhore; and he, with 
many other, perhaps leſs guilty perſons, 
periſhed in the wreck. This laſt piece 
of intelligence I received from his mo- 
ther; whom, though he had ſupported 
during the life of 4 to prevent be- 
ing expoſed by her lamouis, he now 
fe penny leſs, deſtitute, and ſtarving, 
in an extreme old age. 

Thus did the vengeance of Heaven 
at laſt overtake the wretch who, be- 
ſides his other. impieties, had been 
guilty of the moſt cruel ingratitude and 
breach of truſt, in impoling upon the 
bmplicity of a young creature com- 
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mitted to his care, and utterly deſtroy - 
ing all the views of his generous patron 
and benefactor. 

As for the unfortunate Alinda, 
though it is certain her conduct cannot 
be wholly juſtified, yet, according to 
my opinion, it ought not to be wholly 
condemned, It would be pafling too 
ſevere a judgment, to impute the fond- 
neſs ſhe expreſſed for her wicked tutor 
to a wanton inclination. If we conſider 
the various arts of her ſeducer, the com- 
mands laid on her by her father to love 
and obey him as himſelf, the manner 
in which ſhe was brought up, the per- 
tet ignorance ſhe was kept in of the 
cuſtoms of the world, and how other 
young ladies behaved; we ſhall find that 
theſe are all of them very ſtrong pleas 
in her defence, and not forbear pitying 
the miitakes of ſuch artleſs innocence. 

I wiſh as much could be alledged in 
her behalf on the ſcore of her beha- 
viour after breaking off with Amaſis. 
The exceſſes into which ſhe ran, in order 
to conceal the diſquicts of her mind for 
the loſs of that favourite lover, too evi- 
dently ſhew that ſhe ſacrificed two of the 
moſt valuable characteriſticks of woman- 
hood, her prudence and her modeſty, to 
one of the ver y worſt—her pride. 

Nor can I offer any thing in vindica- 
ti n of the laſt ſtages of her life. If con- 
vinced of her error in heing perpetually 
amongſt promiſcuous company, it was 
flying to an almoſt as inexcuſable ex- 
treme, to ſhut herſelf up from her beſt 
friends, and avoid the ſociety of thoſe 
whoſe converſation might have diſſi- 
pated her chagrin, and, at the ſame time, 
improved her underſtanding. To do 
this, ſeems to me, I muſt confeſs, to have 
more the ſavour of deſpair, than of vir- 
tue or true fortitude, 

There was, doubtleſs, a certain giddy 
propenſity in her nature, which wanted 
to be corrected by reaſon, example, pre- 
cept, authority, and the rudiments of a 

00d education; all which ſhe was de- 
Ried: and it muſt therefore be ack now- 
ledged, that both her faults and misfor- 
tunes were entirely owing to the caprice 
and credulity of her father, and the baſe 
deſigns ot the perſon appoinied to be her 
governor and inſtructor, 
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BOOK II. 


CHAP. I. 


THE AUTHOR, BY THE HELP OP 
HIS INVISIBILITY, HAS DISCO- 


VERED SUCH A CONTRAST IN 
THE BEHAVIOUR OF TWO MAR- 
RIED COUPLE OF DISTINCTION, 
AS HE THINKS WOULD BE THE 
UTMOST INJUSTICE TO THE PUB- 
LICK TO CONCEAL. 
LACENTIA, after a 
long and paſſionate court- 
P & ſhip, was at laſt wedded 
4 5 Rette. She brought 
A him an ample fortune, a 
very agreeable perſon, and 
zn unblemiſhed character. She had 
ſtudied the duties of a wife before ſhe 
became ſo, and afterwards practiſed 
them in the ſtricteſt manner. Whenever 
ſhe found him gay, ſhe heightened his 
good. humour by * own ſprightline(s; 
and when fallen and perverſe, as was too 
often the caſe, ſhe endeavoured to diſſi- 
— his chagrin, either by playing on 
er ſpinnet, or telling him ſome divert- 
ing ſtory. Without ſeeming to conſult 
his palate, ſhe always took care to put 
ſuch diſhes into her bill of fare as ſhe 


had perceived he fed upon with moſt fa. 


, tisfaftion, Whatever company ſuited 
his taſte, were ſure to be often invited by 
„and entertained with the greatelt 


marks 0 eſtegm and complaiſance. 


\ 


Her whole thonghts, indeed, were taken 
up with obliging and making him hap- 

y: ſhe had no will, no inclination of 

er own; hoth were entirely regulated 
by his: and, to add to all this, E was 
an excellent œconomiſt, underſtood the 
management of a family perfectly well, 
and knew how to make a grand appear- 
ance with leſs expence than fome others 
are at who are accounted comemptibly 
purſimonious. 

What would ſome huſbands give to 
be bleſſed with fo virtuous, fo tender, ſ6 
endearing a companion! Dalmatius, 
inſtead of placing this jewel next his 
heart, hung it careleſsly upon his ſleeve z 
either not knowing, or not regarding, 
the true value of it. + 

During the courſe of ſeveral inviſible 
viſitations I made at their houſe, never 
did I ſes him treat her in any degree 
proportionable to her merit, When in 
his beſt humours, he returned the ca- 
reſſes ſhe gave him only with a cold in- 
difference; but when any thing abroad 
had happened to thwart his view, either 
of pleaſure or ambition, no man could 
behave with more churliſhneſs at home, 
But the manner in which this couple be- 
haved to each other will beſt appear from 
their own words, which I ſhall give a 
ſhort ſpecimen of on two different occa. 
ſions. 8 

They were to go out together one 
day, to call on ſome friends who were 
to accompany them on g party of plea. 


ure, 
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ſure. The landau waited at the door. 
He had juſt finiſhed dreſhng, and ſent 
up to k now if his wife was ready. The 
meſſage could be ſcarce delivered before 
ſhe came flying into the room, on which 
the following dial gue enſued— 

Placentia. I hope I have not made 

on wait for me? 

Dalmatius. Not at all. It wants 
ſome minutes of our appointment; hut I 
know you women are generally ſo long 
equipping yourſelves, that I was willing 
to haſten you. N 

Placentia. I ſhould know but li tle of 
the value of time, if I waſted much of it 
in dreſſing. But pray, my dear, how 
do you like me to-day ? 

Dalmatius. Like you! that's an odd 
queſtion, Why, as well as ever I did. 

Placentia. 1 ſhould be miſerable if I 
did not think you did. But I mean, 
how do you like my cloaths? you ſce I 


am all in new. 


Dalmatius. Are you indeed? I 
ſhould have ſeen nothing of it, if you 
had not told me: I never mind what 
women have on. | 

- Placentia. Then I am diſappointed, 
my dear; for I afſurs you I conſulted 
your fancy more than my own 11 the 
choice I made of this ilk; as I have 
heard you fay an hundred times, I be- 
eve, that you thonght blue and filver 
the moſt agreeal-le mixture that could 
be. 
Dalnalius. So it is; but it may not 
happen to become every body: how- 
ever, I muft do you the juſtice to ſay, 
you look well enough in it, and I be- 
lie ve every body will think fo. 

Flacentia. If you think fo, my dear, 
it is all I wiſh, 

In ſpeaking this, ſhe took hold of his 
hand, and kiſſed it with the greateſt 
warmth of affection. He returned the 
favour with a flight ſalute upon her 
cheek; then looking on his watch, ſaid 
he believed it was time to go, and went 
down ſtairs, ſhe following. 

The truth of the affair is this. Dal- 
matius is not only vain and inſolent in 
his nature, but a ſo amorous and incon— 
ſtant to an exceſ:. Tho gh he no longer 
had any eyes for the charms of his fair 
wife, his heart wis but too ſaſceptible 
to thoſe of other women. Miranda for 
fome time engroſſed all his devoirs; nor 
could her being married to the molt in- 
timate of his friends reſtrain him from 
waking his unlawful addreſſes to her; 
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nor the vow ſhe had taken at the altar, 
dcter her from gratifying an inclination 
he had found the way to inſpire, 

The huſband of this lady is a man of 
ſo much indolence, and fo little deli- 
cacy, that he never gives himſelf the leaſt 
concern about what pleaſures his wiſe 
may indulge herſelf in, provided ſhe of- 
fers no interruption to thoſe he takes 
himſelf. There are ſome, indeed, who 


ſay, that on their marriage they mutu- . 


ally agreed to allow each other a perfect 
latitude in this point; but, be that as it 
may, Miranda ſeems under no appre- 
henſions of her conduct being call ed in 
queſt ion by him. 

Her amour with Dalmatius ſoon be- 
came ſo notoricus, that it was in the 
mouth of every one. Placentia herſelf 
was the laſt that gave credit to it; that 
excellent lady would not ſuffer her heirt 
to entertain ii thoughts of the man ſhe 
was bound to love, nor could any thing 
but the teſtimony of her own eyes have 
convinced her of the guilty truth. 

Miranda came to vi:.t her cne day 
when the happened to be abroad; but 
Dalmatius being at he me, the preſence 
of his wife was li tle wanted. Sh. ſoon 
retui ned, however; and being told that 
Miranda was above, ran haltily up to 
receive herz but nut finding her in the 
room where company were uſually in- 
troduced yet thinking ſhe heard the 
murmur ct voices very near, ſhe ſtepped 
towards the place whence it ſeemed to 
proceed, and peeping through the key- 
hole of an adjacent chamber, ſaw her 
huſband and the lady in a pofture ſuch 
as could leave her no doubt of their cri- 
min] converſation. 

The ſudden ſhock at firſt transfixed 
her feet; but preſently recovering her- 
{clf, ſhe retired from the guilty ſcene, 
and went into her own chamber; where 
finding her woman at work, ſhe or- 
dered her to go immediately down, and 
forbid the ſervants to take any notice of 
her being come home. * I hear,” ſaid 
ſhe, © that Miranda is below, and I am 
© not very well, and would not ſee any 
« company at this time.” 

The woman heing withdrawn, to do 
as ſhe was commanded, Placentia threw 
herſelf into an eaſy chair, and fell into a 


profound reverie. I was preſent all this 


while, but my Belt of Iuviſibility did 
nut enable me to penetrate into her 
though's; till ſeeming as if determined 


on ſomething ſhe had been debating 


within 


- 4 ut * P 


XA” 


within herſelf, ſhe roſ* ſuddenly from her 
ſeat, and burſt into theſe words—* No, 
ge ſhall never know I think him falſe, 
much lefs that 1 have detected him. 
© Reproaches would avail me nothing, 
and might harden” him in bis crime, 
I am his wfe; we muſt always hve 
together, or be ſubject to the ridicule 
* of a laughing and cenſorious worid. 
Prudence, therefore, as well as duty, 
commands me to conceal the ſhametul - 
* 
4 
4 
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much indifference as ſhe had formerly 
done with ſubmiſſion. 

Dalmatius. How happens it, Ma- 
dam, that Miranda is left out among 
the number of your gueſts ? 

Placentia. I had forgot her. | 

Dalmatius. It is well, then, that 1 
reminded you: but methinks a lady of 
her rank and character in the world 
might well have deſerved a place in your 
remembrance. 10 


diſcovery I have made; and rather en- Placentia. It may be ſo; but one 
a deavour, by added tenderneſs, if poſ- cannot invite every body. 5 
g fible, to reclaim him, and oblige him Dalmatius. 
] 


to ſee I am at leaſt as worthy of his af- 
fection as Miranda.“ 


ſuſpected their intrigue; but Miranda 


When any body is in- 
vited to our houſe, eſpecially on theſe 
occaſions, it would be the utmoſt ab- 


I left her in this reſolution, and found ſurdity to leave Miranda out; therefore 

F 4 that for ſeveral days ſhe ſtrictly adhered I inſiſt upon her coming, for your own 

f to it; excepting only, that ſhe conld fake. 

t by not ſo far diſſemble her uneaſineſs as to Placentia. Oh, Sir, you need not 

˖ 4 be able to receive Miranda m the man- give yourſelf any trouble on that ſcore ; 

: 0 ner ſhe had formerly done: ſhe there- I am certainly a judge how to behave to 

; | fore deſiſted from making her any far- my own acquaintance: but if you are 

: ther invitations to her houſe, and alw+ys fo deſirous of having Miranda ho to- 
excuſed herſelf from accepting any ſent morrow, the beſt way is for you to ſend 

J to her by that lady. a card as from yourſelf; I doubt not but 

t This was enough, however, to give the invitation will be full as agreeable, 

* 0 the lovers ſome apprehenſions that ſhe and as readily complied with, 

0 | 


Dalmatius. 


You talk in an odd 
was of too v2in and gay a temper to feel manner, Madam! And, now I think on 
any inquietude on this ſcore; and the it, I met Miranda the other day in the 


W — 


e ungrateful Dalmatius, finding himſelf Park, and ſhe complained to me of a 
. treated by his wife with the ſame love ſtrange change in you towards her; that 
e and complaiſance as ever, gave himſelf you have never returned the laſt viſit ſhe _ 
d not the trouble either to examine, or be made you; have ſcarce ſpoke to her in, 
0 under the leaſt concern, whether ſuch à any publick aſſembly, and ſeemed to 
s behaviour proceeded from her ignorance ſhun her preſence as much as poſſible, 
* of his fault, or her diſeretion in over- Pray what is the meaning of all this? 
h looking it. Placentia, That, Sir, is a queſtion 
. | But the ſweeteſt diſpoſition may be which perhaps neither yon nor ſhe would 
embittergd by continual provocations, thank me for anſwering directly. 0 

d Placentia, finding that all the efforts Dalmatius. I underſtand you, Ma- 
= ſhe made for regaining the affections of dam, however. You have got notions. 
ey her huſband were ineffectual, began by in your head not becoming in you to in- 
re d-grees to grow more remiſs in her cares dulge, ror worthy any endeavours of 
[= of pleaſing; not that ſhe ever departed mine to expel, I would only have you 
d from the eſſential duties of a wife, the be wiſcr; and conſider, that of all do- 
ot only ceaſed the practice of thoſe which, meſtick animals a jealous wife is the 
d as the cafe ſtood between them, might moſt contemptible, „L 
at juſtly be called works of ſupereroga- He flung out of the room with theſe 
y tion. words, and all the tokens of diſdain and 
Being to have a great route at her- indignation in his countenance leaving 

lo houſe, juſt as ſhe was going to ſend Placentia in a confuſion not eaſy to be 
0 cards to invite the company, Dalmatius deſcribed.» I could perceive, however, 
A came into the room; and having looked by the geſtures of that unhappy lady, 
us over the catalogue of names, on finding that ſhe repented having gone ſo far; 
id Miranda's not there, began with an un- yet knowing herſelf the only injured, 
« uſual haughtineſs to interrogate her on could not yield either to recede from her 

© 


that occaſion; and ſhe now, tor the firſt reſolution on the account of Miranda, 
time, replied to what he ſaid with as or make uſe of any attempts to ſoften 
9 N E | 


ſo 
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ſo AN a reſentment in her huſ- 
band. b 
It is now ſaid that his amour with 
Miranila is on the decline; that a new 
face has utterly eclipſed all the charms 
he lately found in hers; and that Pla- 
centia has at leaſt this conſolation. under 


her misfortune, to find that no one 


beauty has the power long to retain the 
heart ſhe. has loſt: ſo fuſt are the poet's 


words 


© When fix d to one, love ſafe at anchor 
rides, f 

6 And dares the 
© tices; 

© But lofing once that hold, to the wide 
© octan borne, 


© It drives at will, to ev'ry wave a ſcorn.” 


fury of the winds and 


Marriage, though a ſacred inſtitution, 
though ordained by Heaven to beſtow 
the ſupremeſt felicity we mortals are ca- 
pable of enjoying, becomes the ſevereſt 
curſe, when ſouls ill ſuited to each other 
are joined in it's indiſſoluble bonds; and 
it too often happens, that thoſe who by 
nature and x. 4217 are qualified to 
give and receive the greateſt happineſs, 


are rendered the molt miſerable, through 


the perverſeneſs of a bad-tempcred part- 
ner. 

Montelion has been twice married. 
He has experienced both all the content- 
ments, and all the inquietudes, of that 
Rate, with women of humours as widely 
different as light and darkneſs; I had 
almoſt ſaid, as heaven from hell. His 
firſt lady, as ſhe was excelled by none in 
exterior per fections, ſo ſhe was equalled 
but by very few in the more valuable 
endowments of the mind. His life, 
while in poſſeſſion of this treaſure, was 
one continued ſcene of harmony and 
love. But ſoon, alas! the bliſsful pro 
ſpe& vaniſhed; the fair, the virtuous, the 
tender Erminia, died! and, .to add to 
the misfortune of her diſconſolate huſ- 
band, left no pledge behind her of their 
mutual affection. 

Though in that ſeaſon of life when 
amorous flames are at their higheſt bent, 
thoſe of Montelion ſeemed all buried in 
the grave of his dear Erminia, He re- 
mained for ſeveral years the &ncly oc- 
cupier of a widowed bed. At laſt, 
however, ths ardent deſire of having an 
heir for his eſtate got ſomewhat the bet- 
ter of his melancholy, and determined 
him on a ſecond venture, i 
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In the choice he made, he conſulted 
neither fortune nor beauty: the one, in- 
deed, he wanted not; and as for the 
other, ſince his Erminia's death all wo- 
men were equal to him, and he regarded 
the lovely and unlovely with the ſame 
indifference. He therefore married Fe- 
rocia, merely becauſe ſhe was one of 
the daughters of a fruitful family, and 
likely to anſwer the only end which in- 
duced him once more to become a huſ- 
band. 

Every body was aſtoniſhed at theſe 

nuptials, and much more ſo on the 
knowledge of Ferocia's behaviour after- 
wards, But I ſhall preſent my reader 
with the character of this lady, as it 
was given by an impartial hand in a let- 
ter to a friend. 
© Ferocia, now the wife of Montelion, 
is a woman plain in her perſon, weak 
in her underſtanding, capricious and 
fantaſlick in her humour, unpoliſhed 
in her manners; and, what is worſe 
than all, inſufferably vain and inſo- 
lent on her new dignity, without one 
grain. of true love or gratitude for the 
man who has raiſ-d her to it.” 
My gift of inviſibility aſſiſted me in 
proving the truth of the above in all it's 
parts. Farther I will not pretend to 
lay; for though it is a vulgar adaze, 
that“ Where there is no modeſty there 
© is little ſign of honeſty,” and I have 
heard ſevere cenſures paſſed upon her 
virtue, yet I never could make any diſ- 
coveries to her prejudice on that ſcore; 
and am apt to believe, that the rampant 
airs ſhe gives herſelf among the men, 
ae in reality, more owing to a hoidenly 
than an amorous diſpoſition. 

Montelion ſeems to fee her behaviour 
in the ſame light I do; yet, for the ſake 
of his own honour, cannot but wiſh ſhe 
would act with more reſerve, They 
had not been married above three 
months, when he was ſeized with a fit 
of the gout, which confined him to his 
apartment. Ferocia came in, covered 
over with jewels, and blazing like a 
ſtar; and, without expreſſing any con- 
cern for his indiſpoſition, told him that 
ſhe was going to Lady Primwell's route; 
on which enſued the following dialogue 
between them 

Montelion, 1 flattered myſelf, Ma- 
dam, with having the happineſs of your 
company at home this evening, as I am 
not in a condition to ſtir out. 

Ferocia. Oh heavens! I ſhould mon 
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the worſt nurſe in the world! What 
good would my ſtaying do you? 

Monielion. A great deal, Madam; 
and I hope I need ſay no more to en- 
gage you not to leave me, 

Ferocia. Indeed, my lords I muſt 

> I have given my promiſe. 

8 You will be caſily ex- 
cuſed. Nobody will expect a wife on 
a party of pleaſure, when they know her 
huſband is confined by pain. Come, 
my dear, you mult not think that ſtay- 
ing at home one night is an act of too 
much complaiſance to a man who would 
refuſe nothing for your ſatis faction. 

In ſpeaking this, he drew her gently 
towards him, and gave her two or three 
very tender kiſſes; but, in doing ſo, a 
little ſnuff he had between his thumb 
and finger happened to ſcatter on her 
glove ; on which ſhe ſtarted from him, 
and returned his kind expreſſions in 
theſe terms — 

Ferocia. Piſh! How filly this is! 
You have {oiled my gloves with your 
naſty (nuff, Here, John! William! run 
one of you to my dreſſing- room, and 
bid Faddle bring me a pair of gloves in 
a minute, 

Montelion. Don't put yourſelf into 
a pailion, my dear; hut ſit down, and 
reſolve to oblige me. T'll call for cards, 
and we'll have a game at picquet, 

She made no reply; but hung down 
her he: d, ard ſtood counting the ſticks 
of her fan till Faddle came into the 
room. 

Ferocia. Where are the gloves ? 

Faddle. Madam, I thought the fel. 
low was miſtaken, when he bid mebring 
gloves; as your ladyſhip had juſt now 
a clean pair. 

Montelion. Aye, Mrs. Faddle, 
there is no occaſion. Rather get your 
lady's night-dreis ready; for ſhe has 
changed her mind, and does not go 
abroad. | 

Ferocia, Indeed I both muſt and 
will, my lord. Do you imagine, that 
becau'e you are ſick, I mult mortify 
myſelf, and be mewed up with you till 
I am fick too? No, no; I am not weak 
enough to comply with ſo unreaſonable 
a requeſt ; therefore adieu. I ſhall ſcarce 


ſee you till late; and hope then to find 


your lordhip better. 
{ She waited not, for any reply he might 
a 


ve made, but flounced outſof the room, 


followed by ber woman.” Montelion 
ſoon after bean the footman called to 


- ing been known * = gu 


attend her ladyſhip, and the chariot 
drive from the door, How would ſome 


| huſbands have reſented ſuch uſage! yet 


Montelion bore it, witnout any thew 
impatience, from one endowed with no 


charms to excite either love or reſpect. 


His, tameneſs, however, 1s not owing to 
any meanneſs of ſpirit in him, but ra- 
ther to his good ſenſe. He does not 
care to have his domeſtick affairs be- 
come the talk of the town, nor to come 
to an open rupture with the woman he 
has made his wifez end having in vain 
eſſayed all the means that pridence and 
goo{-nature could — to bring her 
to a more reaſonable way of thinking, 
he has at Jaſt given over the attempt; 
ſeems not to, regard whatever ſhe does, 
but endeavours to loſe the thoughts of 
his private diſquiets in the toils of pub- 
lick buſineſs. 


* H A _ II, 
2 8 
RELATES A STRANGE INSTANCE OF 
BIGOTRY AND ENTHUSIASM IN 
A PARENT. 2 


oTHING is ſo deſirable as re- 
ligion, nothing ſo truly amiable 
as piety, What bleſſings does it not 
diffuſe to all who are within the reach of 
it's influence * From it all other vir- 
tues are derived, and by it alone we are 
enabled to act with vigour. Yet how 
often have we ſeen this heavenl 3 
perverted into it's very oppoſite; and, 
from the ſpirit of meekneſs, benevolence, 
mercy, charity, and univerial love, be- 
come the {pirit of pride, conten/jon, en- 
vy, haired, and perſecution} Like the 
archangel, who ſtanding neareſt to the 
throne of glory, precipitated himſelf into 
the loweſt hell. 14 | 
Bigotry and ſuperſtition ate the ſureſt 
engines wh ch the ſubtle enemy of man- 
kind makes uſe of for our def ruction. 
All other crimes carry their 1ngs with 
them; conſcience reproaches us for do- 
ing amiſs, ard we fall not again into the 
like without extreme remorſe and ſhame ; 
but the man poſſeſſed of this holv frenzy 
of the mind glories in his erie erance, 
becauſe he looks upon it as the higheſt 
virtue. ON n | 
A. gentleman, whom I ſhall diſtin- 
gviſh by the name of Flaminio, had at- 
tained to the age of filty, withouthays 
ilty of any one 
thing 
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thing which could call in queſtion either 
his honour, good-nature, or good ſenſe, 
He had lived careſſed by his friends, re- 
ſpected by his acquaintance, and almoſt 
adored by his tenants and dependants. 
He had one ſon, and one daughter; and 
having loſt his wife in bringing the lat- 
ter into the world, he never ventured on 
a ſecond, but laid out all his cares on the 
education of theſe two. 

Adario, for ſo I ſhall call the fon, hav- 
ing finiſhed his ſtudics to the ſatisfaction 
of all thoſe who had the charge of in- 
ſtrudting him, in order to compleat the 
fine gentleman, was ſent to make the 
tour of Europe, under the care of a diſ- 
creet and experienced governor, Iſa- 
binda, the daughter, remained at home 
with her father; and being extremely 
beautiful, and miſtreſs of every ac- 
compliſhment befitting her ſex and rank, 
attracted the love and admiration of as 
many as had opportunity ro be witneſs 
of her perfections. 

Being ſuch as I have deſcribed, it 
may eaſily be ſuppoſed that, in a town 
like this, there were not few who de- 
clared themſelves her lovers. Lyſimor 
was among the number of thuſe who had 
the leaſt to fear, and the molt to hope 
for, in his addreſſes to her. He had an 
agreeable perſon, was deſcended of a 
good family, and was heir to an eſtate 


adequate to his birth. He had been 


fellow · ſtudent with Adario; and though, 
being ſome years older, ke had left the 
univerſity before him, they had always 
kept up a correſpondence. He was in- 
troquced t6 the acquaintance of the ſiſter 
by the intimacy he had with the brother; 
who failed not, before he went abroa«l, 
to recommend his friend's pretenſions to 
her in the ſtrongeſt terms. 

He it was, indeed, who alone had the 

er of pleaſing her. Her young 
— preſently diſtinguiſhed him from 
all his riv:1s; but her modeſty and diſ- 
cretion would not permit her to give him 
any marks of a peculiar regard, till au- 
thorized to do fo by the perton ſhe had 
always been taught to conſider as the 
ſole diſpoſer of her tne. 

Lyfimor, who had alſo been bred in 
the molt {tri& obedience, made not his 
court to Iſabinda without having firſt 
communicated the paſſion he had for 
her to his father, and received his ap- 
probation. The two old gentlemen had 
afterwards an interview on this occaſion; 


and Flaminio, being perfectly ſatisfied 


\* 


— 
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with the propoſals made by the other, 
readily gave his conſent, on condition 
his daughter, whole inclinations he [aid 
he would never go ahout to force, ſhould 
have no objection to the match. 

The ſame evening, as they were ſit- 
ting together at ſupper, Flaminio re- 
lated to his daughter all that had raſſed 
between him and the father of Lyſimor; 
and added, that he looked upon him az 
a very deſerving young fellow; that his 
birth and fortune were unexceptionable; 
and that, if ſhe had no arena to his 
perſon, he ſhould be heartily glad of an 
alliance with him. * 

Iſabinda bluſhed like the ſun juſt 
peeping from a cloud, on hearing her 
father ſpeak in this manner; and could 
ſcarce recover herſelf from the glad fur- 
prize enough to tell him that, ſince he 
was pleaſed with ſuch a union, ſhe 
ſhould be all obedience to his will. She 
ſa d no more; but the ſoft confuſion ſhe 
was in, and the joy which ſhe could not 
reſtrain from ſparkling in her eyes, ſuf- 
ficiently teſtified now much her inclina- 
tions correſpunded with her duty. © Well, 
© then," reſumed he, from this time 
forward receive Lyſimor as the perſon 
© by Heaven and me ordained to be 
« your huſband.” 

I leave it to my fair readers to con- 
ceive what delightful images muſt fill 
the mind of Iſabinda. after this ſanc- 
tion to an affection which hitherto ſhe 
had not dared to indulge, yet had it 
not in her power to ſubdue. For my 
own part, though I was preſent during 
ail the converſation ſhe had with her fa- 
ther on this head, I left the houſe when 
ſhe retired to her chamber; which ſhe 
did more early than ordinary that night; 
I gueſs, to have an opportunity of giving 
a looſe to the tranſports of her mind. 

As for Lyſimor, the joy he felt on be- 
ing acquainted with what his father had 
done for him, was very much allayed 
by the perfect ignorance he was in of 
having made any impreſſion 'on the teart 
of his charming miſtreſs. He went to 
viſit her the next day, hoping, yet trem- 
bling, for the-event : but ſoon the lovel 
maid put an end to his ſuſpence, by aſ- 
firing him, that for his ſake alone ſhe 
could reſolve, without reluctance, on 
charging her condition. 

Not only the lovers themſelves, but 
both their parents alſo, ſeemed equall 
impatient for the conſummation of theſe 


nuptials. A ſhort day was "— 
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for the celebration; the articles of ſettle- 
ment and juinture were drawing up; new 
habits, new coaches, new equipages, all 
neceſſary preparations were carrying on 
with the utmoſt expedit on: when, Io! 
a ſudden and oa ſtorm bore 
down at once the pleaſing proſpect of 
their hopes; for ever daſhed their ex- 
peaed joys, and ſpread a laſting ſcene 
of d-ſolation and deſpair! How vainly, 
alas! do we depend on mortal happi- 
neſs! The gaudy bubble fleets betore 
us like the wind, eludes our graſp, and 
mocks the idle chace, as Sir Robert 
Howard juſtly expreſſes it. 


© Short is th' uncertain reign and pomp of 


© mortal pride. 
« New turns and changes ev'ry day 
© Are of jnconftant Chance the conſtant 
© arts, 
© Soon ſhe gives, ſoon takes away: 
© She comes, embraces, nauſeates you, and 
© parts,” 


Flaminio, from being the moſt chear- 
ful, good-natured man, that could be of 
his age, became all at once transformed 
into the moſt (allen, gloomy, and diſ- 
contented. From expreſſing the utmoſt 
eagerneſs for his daughter's wedding, 
he now appeared wholly negligent of 
every thing relating to it. When the 
father of Ly ſimor, and the lawyer em- 
ployed to draw the marriage -wiitings, 
went to his houſe, he ordered his ſer- 
vants to ſay he was from home; made 
ſeveral tradeſmen carry back the things 
he had beſpoke for the ſolemnity; and, 
in fine, put an entire ſtop to all he had 
been ſo ſolicitous in forwarding. 

The father of Lyſimor began to think 
himſelf affronted by this proceeding, 
and both the lovers were amazed and 
troubled beyond deſcription at it: but 
though the young gentlem2n came once 
or.twice every day to viſit his dear miſ- 
treſs, Flaminio fo carefully avoided his 
preſence, that he could get no oppor- 
tunity of complaining to him; and Iſa- 
binda was too much terrified” by the un- 


uſual auſterity of his looks, to nave the 


courage to open her lips to him on this 
ſcore. | 

She was one afternoon alone in the 
fore-parlour, waiting the approach of 
Lyſimor; when her father, who was in 
a back rpom, called her to him. She 
immediately obeyed; and, on her en- 


trance, was accoſted by him in this 
Manner 2 

Flaminio. Well, Iſabinda, I ſuppoſe 
you expect Lyſimor here preſent]y? 

Iſabinda. Yes, Sir. It is near the 
hour when he generally viſits me. 

Flaminio. His company may be 
ſpared at this time, I bave ſomething 
to ſay to you, and would not be inter- 


rupted. I have therefore given orders 


to the ſervants to tell him, when he 
comes, that you are gone abroad. 

Jabinda. He will ſcarce believe that, 
becauſe I promiſed to take a walk with 
him in the Mall after tea; but if you re- 
* my attendance, I will diſmiſs him 
the moment he comes. 

Flaminio. No, it ſhall be as I have 
ſaid. If you marry him, you will have 
opportunities enough to ſee each other; 
and if you do not, it will be beſt for 
you not to have ſettled your affections 
upon him. 

Iſabinda. Sir, I ſhould never have 
entertained the leaſt thoughts of marry- 
ing either him or any other man, wid. 
out having firſt received your com- 
mands to do ſo. 

Flaminio. However that may be, 


events we think: moſt near are often the 


fartheſt from being accompliſhed ; and, 
for that reaſon, a young maid ought never 
to diſ,ofe of her heart till it is accom- 
panied by her hand. 

Iſabinda. I hope, Sir, that Lyſimor 
has done nothing to forfeit the good- 
will you once had tor him. 

Fiamiito. No, no; I have nothing to 
ſay againft the young gentleman: and 
ſhould {till approve of him for a ſon-in- 
law. but 

I/abinda. But what! I beſeech you, 
Sir, keep me not on à rack more cruel 
than death! | 

Flamimo. I am ſorry to ſee you fo 
much concerned on his account; I hoped 
to have found you more indifferent; but, 
ſince your inclinations are ſo deeply en- 
gaged, wiſh from my ſoul there was a 
poſſibility for your union. 


Iſabinda. Ah, Sir, what prevents it! 


laminio. A tather's everlaſting hap- 
pine's or miſery. | ; 
Theſe words,the emphaſis with which 
hz uttered them, and the horror that ap- 
peared in his countenance, frizhted t 
poor young lady almoſt into fits. She 
Rarted , trembled; and, not able to com- 


prchend the meaning of what ſhe _ 
| TO, ene 
/ n 
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the moſt terrible ideas came into her 
mind; which made- her rather dread 


than wiſh'an explanation. 


She ſtood pale as a ghoſt, and mo- 
tionleſs a a ſtatue; while her father, 
reatly agitated, walked backwards and 


' forwards in the room with irregular and 
diſordered ſteps. Both remained ſpeech- 


leſs for ſome time. At laſt—* I can- 
© not as yet, ſaid he, bring mylelf to 
© relieve the ſuſpence I ſee you in; but 
© will do it ſoon. Retire, therefore, my 


© dear Iſabinda, to your chamber,” 


continued he, with a deep ſigh; *-and 
* invoke the Almighty Dupenſer of 
© bleſſings to give you that compofure 
© of mind, which can atone enable you 
© to ſupport chearfully whatever fate 
© he is pleaſed to ordain for you, 

She went to her chamber, as com- 
manded; but whether to pray or weep, 
] will not pretend to inform my readers. 
I remained with Flaminio while he ſtaid 
below, which was not long; then fol- 
lowed him up to his clofet, where he 
ſhut himſelf in, plucking the door fo 
haſtily after hm, I had not time to en- 
ter; but peeping through the kev bole, I 
ſaw he had thrown himſelf proftrate on 
the floor, with his hands and eyes lifted 
up to heaven, teeming very earneſt in 
devotion. I left him in this potwre, 
and returned home, much lurprized at 
what I had ſeen and heard. 

Impatient, however, to get ſome far- 
ther light into an affair which at preſent 
appeared ſo myſterious to me, I went 


the next morning to Flaminio's houſe. 


I entered Iſabinda's chamber with a 
ſervant who was carrying in a diſh of 
chocolate. That unbappy lady was fit- 
ting leaning her elbow on a table, and 
her head upon her hand; her eycs red 
with the late- fallen tears, and al! ſymp- 
toms of deſpair and grief about her. 
But nothing being to be learnt here, I 
went in ſearch of Flaminio, whom I 
found in his dreſſing room. He was in 
a muling poſture, but had a countenance 
much more ſerene than the day before. 
J had not been many minutes with him, 
before he rung his bell for a footman, 
whom he ordered to fetch Iſabinda to 


him. She preſently came; and I was 


witneſs of the following extraordinary 
dialogue - 

Flaminio. Sit down, my child. 1 
was to blame to leave you in the per- 


plexity 1 did laſt night, but it was oc- 


cuſioned only by my too great tender- 


neſs. I could rot eaſily reſolve to tell 
you a thing which I feared would make 
you with 1 had loved you leſs. 

Iſabinda, Sir. | have always looked 
upon your paternal affection to me as the 
greateſt bleſſing of my life. 

Flaminio, I believe you have; and 
I had never any cauſe to think you did 
not return that afﬀfetton with an ade. 
quate proportion of filial love and duty. 

Jabinda. I flatter myſelf, Sir, that 
no one of my actions has ever ſhewn the 
contrary. 

Flamini9, None, indeed, my deareſt 
child. I ought not, therefore, to have 
doubted of your ready compliance in a 
thing on which my ſoul's eternal peace 
depends. Tell me, my Iſabinda, would 
you not will:ngly forego a trifling ſa- 
tis fad ion to enſure your father's happi- 
neſs both here and hereafter? 

Iſabinda. I ſhould elſe, Sir, be un— 
worthy of the goodneſs you have ſhewn 
me. 

Flaminio. Well, then, my deareſt 
Iſabinda, I will no longer heſitate to 
make thee the conſidante of a ſecret 
which hitherto has never eſcaped my 
own bolom. It is. a ſtory will vary 
much ſurprize thee: but ſee thou mark 
me well, and ve atieniive to every par- 
ticular. | 

Jabinda. Ycu may be certain, Sir, 
I will be lo. | 

FHlaminio. Know, then, that going. 
into the country to take poſſeſſion of 
that eſtate which you have heard de- 
voived on me by the death of my uncle, 
I fell into the acquaintance of a young 
lady in the neighbourhao1, called Har- 
riot. She was handſome. I had a 
heart entirely free; and I became, as I 
then thought, violently in love with her. 
But m»:riage being a thing of 100 ſert- 


ons a nature to be agreeable to my in- 


clinations at that time, the addreſſes I 
made to her were extremely private, 
Such as they were, however, they liic- 
ceeded but too well; and, on my pro- 
miſing to make her my wife, obtained 
all the gratification my paſſion could 
require. 

Having finiſhed the buſineſs which had 
brought me thither, I ſet out ſpon after 
on my return to London. Harriot took 
leave of me without much regret; PEO 
to follow in a few days with her fathe 
and the whole family, the winter ſeaſon 
coming on. On her arrival, "the ſent 
me immediate notice; and I provided a 


prope 


proper place for our E interviews, 
which were not ſeldom, my amorous 
deſires hen yet unſatated. | 

Perhaps ber youth, beauty, and the 
extreme tenderneſs ſhe had for me, might 
have engaged me for a much longer 
time, had not the charms of your dear 
mother rendered all thoſe of the whole 
ſex hefides contemptiblein my eyes. 1 
adored her from the firſt moment I be- 
held her. The flame ſhe inſpired me 
with was widely different from what 1 
had ever felt before : marriage was no 
more a bugbear to me; ou the contrary, 
I larguiſhed to be linked in thoſe bonds 
with a perſon of {uch diſtinguiſhed me- 
rit, and the means of attaining that fe- 
licity exgrofled all my thoughts. 

I now made a thouſind excuſes to 
avoid meeting poor Harriotz and when 
her repeated folicitations drew me ſome- 
times to her, my behaviour was ſo cool, 
ſo changed from what it was, that the 
could not but fee into the cauſe; ſhe 
grew jealous, inquiſitive, and ſoon difco- 
vered my honourable attachment. 

Tears, reproaches, and complaints, 
now furniſhed me with a pretence 10 
quarrel. I told her I would ee her no 
more: and indeed ſhe put it out of my 
power to break my word; for in three 
days after we had parted in this manner, 
ſhe died; not without ſome ſuſpicion of 
poiſon, as T have heard it whiſpered: but 
whether ſhe had recoui ſe, in reality, to 
any ſuch deſperate method to rid her of 
a life ſhe was grown weary of, or whe- 
ther grief alone did the work- of fate, I 
know not; bur am too certain, however 
that might be, my ingratitude. was the 
cruel cauſe, though the was too gene- 
10us evcr to declare it ; and not one of 


all her numerous kindred or acquaint- . 


ance had the leaſt intimation of the in- 
tercourſe between us. 

The ſhock I felt on the firſt intelli- 
gence of this ſad cataſtrophe is incon- 
ceivable, and would doubtleſs have 
made a laſting impreſſion on me, if the 
progreſs I every day made in my court- 
ſhip to the object of my virtuous affec- 
tion, the gaining her conſent to be mine, 
our marriage, and the hurry of pleaſures 
attending that ſolemnity, had not too 
much taken up my heart to Jeave room 
for any other ſenſations than thoſe of 
Joy and tranſport. | 

Events once obliterated from the 
mind by others of greater conſequence 
to our happineſs, ſeldom or neyer recur 
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to it again. A long ſucceſſion of years 


paſſed over without any remembrance 


of the unfortunate Harriot; and it is but 


„ 
* 


very lately that the thoughts of her have 


begun to trouble my repoſe. 


But Heaven would not ſuffer me to 


be always dead to a juſt ſenfibility of 


es 


the crime Lad been guilty of. Not 
many nights ago — whether ſleeping or 


awake I cannot pretend to be 


we- 


I ſaw, at leaſt I thought I faw, that in- 
j red woman ftand. by my bed-fide: 1 
heard her, too, with a voice hollow, yet 


ſonorous as an echo, bid me repent, and 
atone for my paſt tranſgreſſion. How 
* (hall I atone?” cried 1. Devote to 
Heaven the deareſt thing you have on 


« carth,* replied the phantom, and in 


that inſtant vamſhed from my ſight. 

It is not poſſible: for me to expreſs, 
much lets for you to conceive, the hor- 
rors I ſuſtained after this amazing dream 
or apparition, I know not which to 
call it: but am ſince convinced it was no 
other than my guardian angel; who, 
under the torm of Harriot, inſtructed me 
how to atone for my crime; and ſhould 
I negle& or diſobey his admonition, it 
would more than double my tranſgreſ- 


hon, and tink my ſoul down to the loweſt 


hell. Devote to Heaven the deareſt 


thing thou haſt on earth,* the viſion 


ſaid. Now what have I on earth that is 


truly dear to me except your brother and 


e I have examined well my 


cart, and find that of the two you fit- 


nearelt there: it is you, therefore, my 


Iſabinda, that is ordained to be the ſa- 


crificez and, like faithfil Abraham, I 
muſt ſubmit to lay my dariing on the 
altar. , 
Jabinda. Oh, Sir, you will not kill mel 
laminio. Kill thee, my child! ra- 
ther would I ſuffer this fleſh of mine to 
be torn with burning pincers, every limb 
diſlocated, my breaſt laid open, and my 
panting heart expoſed to publick view, 
than hurt the ſmalleſt pou of thy dear 
precious frame ! No, 
thee a living ſacrifice on the altar of 
iety ; to conlecrate thee to the ſervice of 
ag and to make thee, while on 
earth, a companion for the ſaints above. 
In fine, my Iſabinda, you muſt be a nun, 
Iſabinda. A nun! Oh heavens! 
his poor young lady ſeemed no leſs 
terrified with the word Nun than ſhe had 
been with that of Sacrifice: but all I 
cin ſay is, not all the obedience Ifa- 
binda had hitherto been practiſed in, or 


mean to preſent 
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all her father's authority, nor the argu- 
ments ke urged, could either reconcile 
her to the way of life he enjoined, or 
oblige her to ſubmit to it with any de- 
gree of will.ngneſs; and her tears and 
entreaties being equally in vain to make 
him recede from the reſolution he had 
taken, he diſmiſſed. her from his pre- 
ſence; telling her, in a very angry tone, 
that he had now done with perſuaſions, 
and ſhould rake meaſures to bring her to 
her duty more becoming his character 
as a father. 


CHAP. III. 
THE AUTHOR FINDS HIMSELF, 
THOUGH WITH AN INFINITE 


DEAL OF DIFFICULTY, OBLIGED 
TO MAKE A DISCOVERY OF SOME 
PART OF THE UNHAPPY CONSE- 
QUENCES WHICH IMMEDIATELY 
ATTENDED THE CRUEL RESOLU- 
TION FLAMINIO HAD TAKEN IN 
REGARD TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


Had never yet attempted to fee how 

Lyſimor brooked the late delays that 
had been given to his intended nuptials, 
ſo now took it into my head to go. A 
ſervant, who was carrying out a wig- 
box, gave me an opportunity of flippin 
into the houſe. I found the old gentle- 
man with a letter in his hand, which 
ſeemed to excite in him very g1eat emo- 
tions; but as he had juſt finiſhed the pe 
ruſal as I entered the room, and was put- 
ting it into bis pocket, I could not poſ- 
ſibly know any thing of the contents. I 
was not, however, long unſatisfied. Ly- 
ſimor was re'urned froma morning walk 
he had been taking, and entered a few 
moments after. Fe appeared in little 
better humour than his father; and, 
when he had paid the uſual (alutation, 
ſpoke in this manner 

Lyfimor. Certainly, Sir, ſomething 
very extraordinary mult have happened 
to occaſion this ſudden change both. in 
Flaminio and his daughter. I have 
been to enquire of her health this morn- 
Ing, whe hee diſappointed of ſeeing 
her laſt nizht, and — a ſecond time 
been denied acceſs. 

Father. I could have told you that, 
if I had known you had been there. I 
have juſt received a letter from Flaminio. 
See what the old coxcomb writes. 

Wich theſe words he drew the letter 


he had been reading from his -pocket, 
and threw it on a table. 
ſnatched it up with the greateſt gager- 
nefs, and found the contents as tol- 


© 812, 

: AN over-ruling fate deptives me of 
* the honour of your alliance, 

© and diſpoſes of my daughter in a dif- 

* ferent manner from what I once in- 

© tended. I muſt therefore intreat vour 

© fon will make no future viſits at m 

bouſe, nor take any Reps to traverſe 


purſue in relation to Iſabinda. As 
tor yourlelf, Sir, I hope you'll impute 
this alteration in my conduct to what 
it really is, an unavoidable neceſſiiy; 
and not to want of reſpect in him, who 
in all things «le would readily ſub- 


{cr;he himſelt, Sir, your moſt obedient 
lcrvaut, 


© FLAMuINx IO.“ 


Surprize and reſentment now ſetmed 
to ſtrive which ſhould be moſt predo- 
minant in the countenance of Lyſimor. 
He ſtamped, bit his lips, pauſed a while, 
then ſpoke. X 

Ly/imor. This muſt be madneſs. No 
man in his ſenſes cou'd poſſibly act 


g thus. Whatl after exprefling the higheſt 


ſatisfaction in the intended union be- 
tween our families, after the warmeſt 
profeſſions of reſpect to you, Sir, and 
ot love to me, to affront both in ſo groſs 
a manner, without the leaſt cauſe given 
on our part; tis unaccountable, tis 
monſtrous! But I cannot think Iſa- 
binda ſhares in her father's phrenzy. 

Father. Whatever ſhe does, it be- 
hoves you not to think of her at ll. 
Sooner would I have my family extinct, 
and my name periſh to eternity, than 
have a branch of that ſtem grafted on a 
tree of mine; and I ſhould be ſorry to 
find you mean- ſpirited enough to retain 
a wiſh that way. 

What reply Lyſimor would have made 
I know not, fer the old gentleman was 
called aſtily out of the parlour to one 
who waited for him in another room, 
Lyftmor, when alone, fell into a deep 
muſing, in which he ſighed and frowned 
alternately, and ſeemed divided between 
love and reſentment. But, whatever his 
thoughts were, he had no opportunity 
of indulging them. A ſervant preſented 
him with a letter, which he ſaid was 
brought 


Lyſimor 


thoſe deſigus which J am obliged to 


W nn Jene EF. * 


J 
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_ ©. pable of, and fortune ſhall 


« 
not think this 
© but rather be ſorry 
* dent that compels me to make it. I 1 
beg a line, in anſwer to this, may in- a 


ught by a porter, who deſired it might 
1 his own hands, and waited 


for an anſwer. Lyſimor no ſooner ſaw 


the characters on the ſuperſcription, than 
the late paleneſs in his cheeks was con- 
verted into the moſt hvely red. He 
broke the ſeal with trembling impa- 
tience, and found it contained theſe 
lines— | 


© DEAR SIR, 
0 MY father, in an unaccountable ca- 
price, tears me from your arms, 


and is reſolute to make me a nun, or 


rather a martyr of me. Prayers and 
tears are ineffetual to move him from 
his purpoſe ; I have tried both in vain; 
and it is by flight alone I can avoid a 
fate more dreadful: to me than all I 
can ſuffer by abandaning his protee- 
tion. If you have compaſſion, I muſt 
not now ſay love, aſſiſt me in my 
eſcipe. I have made no intimacies, 
have no confidents on whom I dare 
rely in this diſtracting exigence, and 
there remain not four and twenty hours 
between me and the impoſſibility of 
averting the doom that threatens me. 
I am at preſent a cloſe priſoner in my 
chamber; and to-morrow, early in the 
morning, am to take coach for Do- 
yer, thence to embark for Dunkirk, 
under the care of a perſon whoſe vi- 
gilance I cannot hope to elude, and 
who is not to quit my fight one 
moment, till I am, beyond redemp- 
tion, lodged within the walls of a con- 
vent. girl 1 taken into the 
houſe, pitying my diſtreſs, has pro- 
miſed to get this conveyed to you, and 
alſo to greaſe the hinges of the ſtreet - 
door, that I may go out with leſs 
noiſe when the family are all in bed, 
which I believe will he pretty early, as 
my father is too much out of humour 
to ſee any company. If you will take 
upon you the trouble to wait for me 
at the end of our ſtreet, next the 


* ſquare, between the hours of twelve 


and one, andcondu& me to ſome place 
* where I may be ſecreted till the ſearch 
© which doubtleſs will be made after me 
is over, I ſhall endeavour to earn a 
* ſubſiſtence by ſuch ways as I am ca- 
preſent. 
f you ever truly loved me, you will 


for the ſad acci- 
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-* hereafter 


place for your reception; an 


#1 


form me what I have to depend upon 
© from your 'good-nature, and = 
hope remains for the forlorn and moſt 
* wretched - tad wt arts 

19 8 © TSABINDA,” 


The lover appeared extremely touched 
with this melancholy epiſtle; and when 
he had finiſhed; threw his arms acroſs 
his breaſt, and cried out Poor Iſa- 
* binda! What dzmon has taken poſ- 
© ſeſſion of her father's brain But 1 
5 ſhould be even yet mare cruel to refuſe 
the aſſiſtance ſhe implores. No, love, 
* honour, and generoſity, forbid it! 
* Whatever ſhall be the conſequence, I 
* muſt, I will defend her from the fate 
* ſhe dreads. He then called his foot- 
man, and bid him order the perſon. who 
brought this letter to wait for an an- 
ſwer at ſome diſtance from the houſe, 
leſt his father ſhould happen to ſee him, 
and be.inquiſitive from whom, and on 
what buſineſs he came. Having given 
theſe inſtructions, he ran haſtily into 
his chamber, where I followed, and ſaw 
him fit down to his bureau, and write in 

aan 


ä theſe terms g N 


©. TO ISABIND&; - 


©MY FOR EVER DEAR ISABINDA, 
W HATE VER are my ſufferings 
in this unexpected turn of our 
affairs, I cannot be wholly unhappy 
while I know you have had no part in 
the infliting them. Why do you un- 
kindly make that a requeſt, which you 
© ought to be convinced you might 


command from my affection? I have 
devoted myſelf entirely to your ſer- 
vice; and no change of circum- 


© (ſtances can ever make me withdraw a 


heart attracted by ſo much beauty, and 


confirmed in it's choice by ſo much 
merit. Yes, my charming Iſabinda, 


I am unalterably yours; and you may 


* depend upon my love and honour for 
. every thing you either do, or ſhall 
Gand in need of, I ſhall 

* employ this day in procuring a proper 
f ſha'l an- 

* ticipate the hours you mention to 


watch for your enlargement, which I 


© pray Heaven to facilitate, and bring 


fag you ſafe to the arms of, my dear Iſa- 
veſt too preſuming, bi 


N your faithful and moſt con- 
„ ſtant 
Lys Mon. 


n Indi" He _ 
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He had but juſt diſpatched this, when 
his father came into the room; and, 
with a voice and air vaſtly different from 
what he had a few minutes before aſ- 
ſumed, ſpoke to him in theſe terms— 

Father. I believe, fon, I have inter- 
rupted your dreſſing: but no matter; I 
bring you news to conſole you for the 
loſs Fl your late miſtreſs. My old 
friend, Mr. Countwell, the banker, has 
been with me. His fair charge, Emilia, 
comes to town next week; and he has 
offered, for a ſmall premium, to make 
up a match between you. He aſſures 
me ſhe is a moſt lovely young creature, 
is entirely independent of any one, and 
has twenty thouſand pounds in her 
pocket, which is more than double the 

rtune you would have had with the 
daughter of that fool ONS. ie 

Ly/imor. I am greatly inde to 
your goodneſs, A ant 66 the conſi- 
deration Mr, Countwell has of me; but, 

Sir, you know I have long loved Iſa- 
binda, and you mult give my heart 
ſome time to wean itſelf from it's for- 
mer attachment. 

Father. Pſhaw! one woman, like 
one nail, will drive out the thoughts of 
another. Your heart muſt be ſtrangely 
ſtupified, if it does not dance to the mu- 
ſick of twenty thouſand pounds. Re- 
member, ſon, the eſtate you are to enjoy 
at my deceaſe does not amount to quite 
ſixteen hundred pounds per annum; and 
that I have been obliged to mortgage 
ſome part of it, to diſcharge the debts 
your extravagant elder brother con- 
trated before he died. Emilia's for- 
tune will retrieve all, Well, the break- 
ing off your match with Iſabinda is the 
moſt lucky thing that could have hap- 

ed 


Lyfimor. But, Sir, we cannot be ſure 
the young lady will approve _ ſuit. 
Father. . Countwell will manage 


that. He is a ſhrewd man, he knows 


what he does, and will undertake no- 
thing without performing it. You have 
only to fay a few fine things to Emi- 
lia, which you know well enough how 
to do, whien once-you get Ifabinda out 


8. ur head. 


mor. Sir, I ſhall uſe my beſt en- 
deavours to obey you in every thing. 
Father. That is well ſaid. I want 
no obedience but what is for your own 
intereſt, and will leave you to reflect how 
many charnis there are in twenty thou- 


ſand pounds, and then you will fall in 


love with the fortune, whether ever you 
do ſo with the lady or not. , 

This converſation being ended, I re- 
collected that I had ſome affairs of my 
own to diſpatch, and began to think of 
retiring, but was prevented by Lyſimor; 
who walking in a continued and very 
haſty motion about the room, obliged 
me to keep cloſe in the corner where I 
had placed myſelf, and not venture to 
ſtir, let he ſhould ruſh againſt me. At 
firſt I was a little vexed at this confine- 
ment, but afterwards rejoiced heartily 
at it, as it gave me an opportunity of 
making a diſcovery, which otherwiſe, 
perhaps, I ſhould have found much 
more difficult to attain. | 

Lyſimor, after ruminating for a con- 
ſiderable time, rung the bell for his 
footman; who, on his entrance, re- 
ceived for his firſt command to ſhut the 
door : that done, he made no ſcruple to 
inform the fellow, who 1 oon found 
was in all his ſecrets, of the concern he 
was in for Iſabinda; the promiſt he had 
given of taking her under his protection; 
and the vexation he was in to find a pro- 
per lodging for her, ſo that his father 
might not ſuſpe& he had any hand in 
her eſcape, nor her own be able io diſ- 
cover where ſhe was concealed. 

To this the man, after a pretty long 
pauſe, replied, that he had a filter who 
was a widow, and lived in a very remote 
and obſcure part of the town; that her 
houſe was clean, though ſmall; that her 
family conſiſted only of herſelf, an in- 
fant ſucking at her breaſt, and a country 
girl who did the buſineſs of a ſervant : 
and added, that if the lady could con- 
tent herſelf with ſo mean an abode, he 
was certain ſhe might remain there cor- 
cealed as long as ſhe ſhould think fit. 

Air. ſeemed over joyed at this pro- 
poſal, and bid him go directly to his ſiſ- 
ter, apprize her of the affair as far as it 
was neceflary, and give her a ſtrict 
charge to prepare every thing in as de- 
cent a manner as ſhe could for the re- 
ception of her fair gueſt. The fellow 
went to execute his commiſſion, and I 
flid ſoftly round the room till I got to the 
door, and followed him, but not to the 
place where he was going; for vis 


already found, by the. diſcourſe he ha 


with his maſter, the name and ſituation 
of the ſtreet, I had no buſineſs to take 
ſo long a walk, till ſomething more ma- 
terial excited my curioſity. 

Lyſimor himſelf, however, was not 
more 
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nctual to the time appointed b 
Il, than I was to ko the ie 
of this adventure, It wanted ſome mi- 
nates of twelve when J arrived at the 
corner of the ſquare, and had but juſt 

ſted myſelf under a lamp, when I faw 

yſimor come muffled up in his cloak, 
and attended by his ſervant. We had 
not waited above a quarter of an hour, 
before we ſaw Iſabinda ſteal out of her 
father's houſe, with a bundle under her 
arm almoſt as big as herſelf. Lyſimor, 
perceiving how ſhe was loaded, made his 
man haſten to eaſe her of it; after which 
ſhe rather flew than ran into the arms of 
her deliverer, for ſo ſhe called him; ad- 
ding—* Oh, can you pardon the trouble 
Ih we given you!' To which he re- 
plied—* Call not that a trouble which 
© [ ſhall always look upon as the greateſt 
© happineſs of my life.” I could hear 
diſtinQly little more of what they ſaid to 
each other, the footman being between 
us. They walked very faſt through the 
ſquare, and down a ſtreet which turned 
from it, where a hackney-coach waited 
to receive hem; and, as ſoon as they 
were entered, drove away with all ima- 
ginable ſpeed. I had neither the will 
nor the power to purſue them, ſoreturned 
home, to reflect at leiſure on the paſ- 
ſages I had been witneſs of. 


CHAP. Iv. 


CONTAINS SOME MORE INTEREST- 
ING PARTICULARS OF THIS AD- 
VENTURE; AND SHEWS THAT 
PEOPLE, BY FLYING FROM ONE 

THING WHICH THEY THINK 
WOULD BE A MISFORTUNE, OF- 
TEN RUN INTO OTHERS OF A NA- 
TURE MORE TO BE DREADED. 


UCH as I had condemned Fla- 

minio for his bigotted ſuperſti- 
tion, I could not wholly abſolve Iſa- 
binda for the Rep ſhe had taken. I won- 
dered not that ſhe was fearful of bein 


forced into a ſtate of life which few la- 


dies of her years would chuſe, but I 
wondered that ſhe was not alſo fearful of 
putting herſelf into the power of a man 


who loved her, and whom ſhe paſ- 


ſionately loved. She muſt certainly 


either not have conſidered the dangers to 


which ſhe might be expoſed, or have 
depended too much on the ſtrength of 
her own virtue, Beſides, the could not 


be ſo ignorant as not to know that no 
woman can be made a nun, any more 
than ſhe can be made a wife, againſt her 
will; and a leſs ſhare of courage than ſhe 
ſhewed in this midnight elopement, 
would have enabled her, on her entrance 
within the walls of the convent, to de- 
clare ſhe had neither call nor inclination 
to receive the veil; on which neither the 
abbeſs, nor the biſhop of the dioceſe, 
could have conſented to her admiſſion 
into holy orders, It is true, that her 
father might have confined her there a 
penſioner as long as he thought fit; but 
as this would not have anſwered his end 
in devoting her to the ſervice of the 
church, by way of propitiation for his 
offences, there is no doubt to be made 
but that he would ſhortly have recalled 
her home z and perhaps, too, been con- 
vinced of his folly in attempting a thing 
ſo abſurd in itſelf, as _ as cruel to 
his daughter, 

I am ſenſible, that many of my fair 
young readers will be apt to quarrel 
with me for my animadverſions on Iſa- 
binda's conduct in this point, and ery 
out, if they were in her place they 
would do the ſame. It is very likely, 
indeed, that they would do ſo; and full 
as likely that they would meet with 
ſomething to make them heartily repent: 
of their inadvertency. There are others 
again, who will ſay, that they can have 
no compaſſion for whatever misfortunes 
may befal a girl who thus raſhly throws 
herſelf under the protection of a man 
not akin to her: but I believe the num- 
der of thoſe who are ſo hard-hearted will 
be very few; except ſome profeſſed 
prudes, who exclaim violently againſt 
the leaſt miſconduR in publick, yet make 
no ſcruple of giving themſelves the 
greateſt tooſe in private. 

But to return to the melancholy de- 
tail I am now upon. Having little to 
do with my time the next morning, I 
went to the houſe where I knew Iſa- 
binda was pl:ced for ſhelter from her 
father's power, I gained an eaſy ac- 
ceſs, the door being open, as is gene- 
rally the cuſtom in mean houſes. On 
my going up ſtairs, I found the un- 
happy beauty fitting in a very penſive 
polture, leaning her head againſt the 
corner of a cupboard, which I ſuppoſe 
ſerved her for a larder; for I faw a ſmall 
ſlice of butter and the remains of a half- 

nny roll lying. Frequent ſighs if- 
Fucd from her breaſt, and ſome tears 

F3 fell. 
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fell. Strange indeed would it have been, 
if à young lady, bred up in all the deli- 
cacies of Nite, could have worn a chearful 
countenance in ſuch a change of ſitua- 


tion z though, as the fellow had told his 


maſter, the room, and all the furniture 

it contained, was extremely clean, and 

ſhewed the houſewifery of the owner, 

yet nothing could have more the face of 
verty, 

She ſeemed buried, as it were, in a 
profound contemplation; *when the 
ſound of ſomebod coming up the ſtairs 
made he; raiſe her head a little, probably 
gvelling from whom it proceeded, Ly 

1mor preſently appeared; and, on fight 
of him, a dawn of joy overſpread = 
face. He ran to her; embraced her, 
and faid the moſt tender things, inter- 
mixed with ſome expreſſions of concern, 
that the neceſſity of her being concealed 
leſt him not the power of providing a 
place for her more ſuitable to her merit 
and his affection. She could not now 
reſtrain her tears from flowing, which 
occaſioned the following diſcourſe. 

Iſabinda. Ah, Lyſimor, I beg you 
will not talk to me in this manner; but 
rather uſe all your rhetorick to aſſiſt my 
weak endeavours to ſuit my humour to 
my condition! To beeaſy, I muſt for- 
get what I have been, and with to be no 
more than what I ain. | 
 Lyfimor. You never can be other 
than the moſt charming and moſt wor- 
thy of your ſex, | 

Iſabinda, Alas! 1 have no longer 
any preience to compliments like theſe ; 
I have now, as the poet ſays— 


© No name, no family to call my own; 
* But am an outcaſt, and a vagabond.* 


As ſuch I muſt hereafter live: and, that 
I may loſe all remembrance of my 
former ſtate, I have brought away my 
jewels and beſt apparel, for no other 
end than to diſpole of them, and pur- 
chaſe others moie conformable to my 
future circumſtances. 

Lyfimor. Torture not thus a heart 
to which, you are dearer than the vital 
blood that gives it motion! Can you 
believe I would ſuffer you to part with 
any of thoſe appendages to your birth 
and rank? No, I would rather add to 
them. Do you not know that my whole 
fortune is at your devotion ? 
| Jſabinda, I muſt not, Sir, accept 
It. 
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Lyſimor. Why not accept? tob ſetu- 
pulous Ifabinda | But if you ate above 
receiving the tribute of a lover, com- 
mand whatever you may have occafion 
for on the ſcore of a brother, My dear 
Adario, I know, will readily diſcharge 
the obligation. 1285 

Iſabinda, I am ſure he will; and on 
that condition, if Providence preſents no 
other way for my ſupport, will not re- 
fuſe your generous offer. 

Lyfimor. Think then no mote of 
ſubmitting to any thing unworthy of 
your character. I flatter myſelf our 
misfortunes are not of long continuance; 
that your father will repent him of his 
cruel reſolution, and mine forget the af- 
front offered to his family, and we may 
yet be happy. * 

0 0 I dare not entertain a hope 
ſo diſtant. 

Lyfimor. You know not how prophe. 
tick my paſſion may prove, In the mean 
time, | fhould be glad, methinke, o be 
made acquainted with the motive that 
Ev cauſed this ſudden revolution in our 

ate. 

Iſabinda, Though I am loth to ex- 
poſe the ſecrets, I might ſay the follics, 
of a father, yet T cannot refuſe you. 

Perceiving now that ſhe was preparing 
herſelf to make a detail of thoſe parti- 
culars I had heard before, and in a pre- 
ceding chapter have eommunicated to 
the reader, I would not ſtay to hear a 
ſecond repetition, but came away, and 
left the lovers together for that time, 
From thence I went to the houſe of Fla. 
minio; where I found, as I expeded, 
every thing in diſtraction : meſſengers 
running backwa ds and forwards; ſome 
returning from their fruitleſs ſearch of 

ſabinda, others going to places where 
they had not before been ſent; and the 
old gentleman himſelf fo overcome with 
rage and grief, that he was ſcarce ca- 
pable of giving the neceſſary orders for 
what he molt defired, «Ty 

Some other adventures, which I ſhall 
hereafter publiſh, then falling in my 
way, I had no leiſure to make a ſecond 
viſit to Iſabinda for the ſpace of near 
three weeks. But how ſhall I expreſs 
my concern for that unfortunate young 
lady, when, on my going thither, 
found her in the manner I did, and that 
all the apprehenſions I had been in on hex 
account had but too ſolid a foundation! 
When wild defire preſides over the heart 
of min, what is his boalted * 

b wy 


} . 
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whit is virtue? what his regard for 
the happineſs and reputation of the wo - 
man he pretends to love? all ſhadowy 
nothings, vain ideas, which, like the Sy- 
bil's words wrote on the leaves of trees, 
are blown off and ſcattered through the 
air with every guſt of paſſion. But to 
proceed, | 
No obſtruftion-being in my way, 1 
palſed directly up to Iſabinda's chary- 
ber; but fin ing the door faſt locke 
began to imagine ſhe was either r#5 
moved, or had ventured out to take rhe 
air; and was going down again, when I 
was prevented by the murmuring ſound 
of perſons talking within. I then put 
my ear cloſe to the key-hole, and eaſily 
knew the voices to be thoſe of Lyſimor 
and Iſabinda; on which I reſolved to 
wait till the door ſhould be opened, and 
in about thiee or four minutes after the 
woman of the houſe came up with two 
diſhes of chocolate and ſome biſcuits on 
a plate. She had the key in her pocket, 
and unmediately gave entrance to me as 
well as herielf. It was now more than 
ſt mid-day, yet Iſ-hinda had not left 
er bed. Lybmor was fittng on the 
fide of it, as lately riſen; having both 
his feet on a chair, without either ſhoes 
or ſlippers. I was a little ſurprized at 


ſeeing him in this poſture; till the cho- 


colate being ſerved, he ſaid to the wo- 
man 

Lyfimor. Has Jeffery prepared m 
wa as T directed Jaſt Arey a 

Woman. Yes, an pleaſe your ho 
nour. He has ſo beſplaſhed them, and 
made the horſes heels ſo dirty, that one 
would (wear they had come a journey of 
twenty miles this morning. 

Lyſanor. That's right. It would 
have been ridiculous, after telling my 
father that I was gone a — to have 
dome home as clean as out of a lady's 
bedchamber. But go, and hid Jeffery 
** the wy | N 
Luyſimor ſpoke this with a ve 
air, but liabinda hung down — 5d 
and,'on the fellow's coming in, hid her 
face behind the curtain, nor uttered a 
ſyllable while he was in the room, which 
was no longer than to equip his maſter 
for departure. Lyfimor was no ſooner 

ady, and his ſervant withdrawn, than 

! approached the bed, and began to 
take his leave of Iſabinda, with a very 
tenderembrace, accompanied-with ſome 
ſoft words. | She made no other reply, 


for a conſiderable time, than returning. 
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his careſſes; but at laſt broke out into 
theſe expreſſtons— 

Jabindu. Ah, Lyſimor, ſhould you 
forge: your vows, deſpife the conqueſt 
yon have gained, and leave me to la- 
ment my ealy faith, how miterable, how 
abandoned beyond the power of words 
to Expreſs, would be the condition r 
your ltabinda! - 

I,yfimor. Unkind and cauſeleſs 
prehention! My deareſt love, let not 
the thoughts of ſuch im offibilities diſ- 
turb you. Could 1 be ungrateful, af. 
ter being made happy in this proof of 
your affection, I mult be loſt to all ſenſe 


of honour, unworthy of the name of 


man, and even to breathe vital air. 

JLabinda. Well, then, 1 muſt, 1 
will believe you; nor repent what 1 have 
done. But tell me, hen will you come 
again? 

Lyfaror. To morrow, if T can; if 
not, you may de end on ſeeing me net 
day. Be aflured, that every hour will 
ſeem an ageto me till I fee yon, Fare- 
wel, thou ſofteſt, Jovelieſt of thy ſex! 

He went; but, as 1 then fancied, with 
more the air of triumph than of real ten- 
dernefs or reſpect in his deportment, 
Ilabinda then called for the woman 
the houſe to aſſiſt her in riſing; und 
left the place, with a heart tull of fore. 
bodings for her future fate: indeed F 
truly pitied the ruined maid; and wiſhed 
ſhe never might have occaſion to cry out, 
with Monimn in the tragedy— 


1 How often has he ſworn 
Nature ſhould change, the ſun and ſtars 
grow dark, 


„ Ere he would falſify his vows to me? 
Make haſte confuſiun, chen ſun, loſe thy 
0 light, ' 
And ſtars drop 'down with ſorrow to the 
© .carth 2 
© For he is falle a 


Fialſe as the winds, the water, or the 


« weather; 5 
Cruel as tigers o'er their trembling prey! 
© I feel him in my breaſt | he tears my 

© heart! 


© And at each figh he drinks the guſhing 
© blood!” ? 


My curivſityhavingreceivetthis pain- 


ful ſatisfaction, I imagined not that any 


farther diſcoveries, at leaſt that would 


be material enough to compenſate fon the 
trouble I ſhould take, could be made in 


relation to theſe lovers; and therefore 


thbu ght of returning no more, either to 


— 
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the apartment of Iſabinda, or to the 
houſe of Lyſimor. I ſhould, indeed, 
have endeavoured to loſe all memory of 
this unhappy tranſaCtion, if the talk of 
the town had not continually reminded 
me of it. Every one was full of Iſa- 
binda's flight. Few, if any, beſides 
myſelf, were acquainted with the mo- 
tive of it ; and none knew to what place 
- ſhe was retired : and the perfect igno- 
rance people were in on both the 


ſcores, occaſioned various conjectures, 


and rendered the wonder much mort 
laſting than otherwiſe it would have 

n. 

But this was not all. Flaminio, 
pierced through with grief and indig- 
nation on not being able to find his 
daughter, and perhaps, too, with ſome 
mixture of remorſe for the cauſe he had 

iven her to leave him, fell into a vio- 
ae fever, of which he died, after lan- 
guiſhing ſome days. By his laſt teſta- 
ment he bequeathed to his daughter, if 
ever ſhe ſhould be found, the ſum of 
three thouſand pounds; in order, as he 
cauſed it to be expreſſed in the writing, 
to keep her above the contempt of the 
world; and likewiſe, by the tmallneſs 
of the portion, to keep her in p-rpetual 
remembrance of the falſe ſtep ſhe had 
taken, 

Soon after this, I received certain in- 
telligence, that Lyſimor was making 
his publick addreſſes to a fine youn 
lady with a very large fortune, i 
doubted not bur this was that ſame Emi- 
lia whom I had heard his father fo 
ſtrongly recommend, and was fired 
with the utmoſt impatience to ſee how 
poor Iſabinda would behave on both 
theſe events. Accordingly, I went 
once more to the huuſe where ſhe had 
been concealed; but, to my great diſ- 
appointment, found ſhe was gone from 
thence; nor could all my ſearch, joined 
with the aſſiſtance of my Inviſible Belt, 
enable me, for ſome time, to diſcover to 
what part of the town or country ſhe 
was removed, 


CHAP. V. 


COMPLEATS THE CATASTROPHE OF 
THIS TRULY TRAGICAL ADVEN- 
TURE. 


DARIO had proceeded on his 
travels no farther than Paris, when 
the account of his father's death obliged 
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and the uncertainty what fate had ſince 


him to return to England with all poſ- 
ſible expedition. Soon after his com- 
ing, I made an unſeen viſit at his houſe, 
where 1 found him, not like moſt young 
heirs, exultiog in being the entire ma- 
ſter of himſelt and fortune, and con- 
triving in what kind of luxuies he 
ſhould diſpoſe of both, but full of the 
mglt ſincere and unaffeted ſorrow. 
was, indeed, one of thoſe few ſons 
who look on the poſſeſſion of an eſtate as 
H equivalent for the loſs of a good pa- 
f, ſuch as Flaminio ever had been to 
both his children, till that fatal caprice, 
which drove his daughter from his pro- 
tection, had brought on her undoing, 
his own death, and was the ſource of 
other calamities of a yet more dreadful 
nature, as will preſently appear. 
The ſtory of Iſabinda's elopement, 


attended her, was a matter of great af- 
fliction to this young gent.cman. He 
loved his ſiſter with a very tender affec - 
tion, and had hoped to ba ſeen her, 
by this time, married to Lyſimor: but 
as his eſteem for that friend was no 
way leſſened by the match being broke 
off; and beſides, expecting to be better 
informed by him ot the particulars of 
that affair, than he could be by any 
other perſon, he was impatient to ſee 
him, and I found had ſent him that 
morning notice of his arrival; for a let- 
ter, in anſwer to his meſſage, was de- 
livered to him while 1 was there, the 
contents whereof were theſw— 


© TO ADARIO. 


6 31, 

b 1 Congratulate you on your ſafe return 
to England, and ſhould gladly have 

© paid my compliments to you in per- 
© ſon, if that honour had not been pro- 
© hibited by an authority which I muſt 
not preſume to contend with. My 
* father, reſenting the affront given by 
6 2 which you cannot but have 
been informed of, has forhid me, 
* under the penalty of his eternal diſ- 
0 2 to converſe with any of your 
* family. He was at home when your 
« ſervant came, and heard the meſſage 
© you ſent delivered to me; on which 
6 be repeated his former injunction, and 
© exacted a ſolemn oath of my obedience 
© toit, You will therefore pardon my 
not waiting on you, and believe, that 
a 4 thc 


neee eee 
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« the diſcontinuance of our acquaintance 
« will always be extremely 7. np by 
him who is, with all due re „Sir, 


your moſt obedient ſervant, 
| © LYSIMOR. 


© Alas! cried Adario, throwing the 
letter from him as ſoon as he had read 
it, © how cold, how diſtant, is the air of 
© this letter! how different from thoſe I 
© have been accuſtomed to receive from 
* Lyſimor! I find that, by one un- 
© lucky accident, I have at once loſt a fa- 
© ther, a fiſter, and a friend. 

I thought I had now entirely done 
with this family; for, as Iſabinda was 
not to be found, I expeRed nothing of 
conſequence could be learned either at 
the houſe of Lyſimor or Adario, ſo in- 
tended to make no more viſits to thoſe 

tlemen. Chance, however, about 
fre months afterwards, changed my 
reſolution, and threw ſomething in my 
way which no diligence of my owncould 
ever have attained. As I was going 
one morning on my inviſible progreſſion, 
I happened to paſs by the houſe of Ada- 
rio. He was at the door, and about to 
ſep into a hackney-coach which waited 
for him; when a fellow, who had the 
appearance of a m, came running 
towards him, almoſt breathleſs with the 
haſte he had made, and cried out Oh, 
Sir, I have joyful news for you! 1 
© beg your honour will turn back to 
© hear it.” Theſe words revived my 
former curioſity; and finding Adario 
complied with his ſervant's requelt, I 
followed them into the parlour, and was 
witneſs of the enſuing diſcourſe. | 

Groom, Oh, Sir, I have ſeen my 
young lady! 

Adario. What young lady? Not 
my ſiſter! | | 

Groom. Yes, indeed, Sir! As I 
was going to feich the horſe your ho- 
nour ſent me for, I ſaw Madam Iſa- 
binda looking through the window of a 
houſe at the corner of a little lane juſt 
by Ilington, 

Adario. Are you ſure it was ſhe ? 
ge As ſure 1 8 am alive, Sir! 

ough, r lady, ſhe is v much 
* 1 9 pale. IF 


Adario. I fancy you are miſtaken. | 


Tf my ſiſter were lo vear London, ſhe 
would certainly either have ſent or come, 
to claim the legacy left her by my fa- 
ther, which I ſuppoſe the bas need enough 


of by this time. I am reſolved to be con- 
vinced, notwithſtanding. Do you think 
ſhe lodges there ? 

Groom. Yes, Sir; for ſhe was all 
undreſſed, and looked as if ſhe was juſt 
out of bed. 

Adario. 
houſe again? 

Groom, O yes, Sir; I took parti- 
cular notice of it. | 

Adario. Well, then, I will only ſend 
an excuſe to the gentleman I was ts 
meet this morning, and go directly. 
You ſhall get upon the coach-box, and 
order the fellow where to drive; but let 
him ſtop ſhort of the houſe, that my 
filter, if it be ſhe, may not be apprized 
of my coming before ſhe ſees me. 

While Adario was calling one of his 
ſootmen to ſend on the meſſage he had 
mentioned, I ran to the end of the ſtreet, 
went into a narrow dark paſſage, and 
packed off my Belt; then — reco- 

ered the appearance of what 1 am, 2 
real ſubſtance, I popped into an empty 
coach that had juſt ſet down a fare, and 
bid the driver to follow wherever that 
went which was ſtanding at Adario's 
dcor. Both the coaches drove with ſuch 
ſpeed, that we ſoon reached the end of 
our little journey, I quitted my ve- 
hicle the moment I ſaw the other pre- 
paring to ſtop; but though I made all 
„ haſte to put on my Belt, I 
could ſcarce have regained my inviſibi- 
lity time enough to have entered with 
Adario, if he had not met with an ob- 
ſtruction in his paſſage from the woman 
of the houſe, who at firſt denied ſhe had 
any lady lodged with her; then ſaid, ſhe 


And can you know the 


had none of the name he enquired for: 


on which he replied with ſome heat, that 
the lady might have reaſons for con- 
eealing her rea] name. But tell her, 
cried 1. © that mine is Adario; that I 
© am her brother, and muſt needs ſee 
© her. On this ſhe ſeemed ſomewhat 
more compliable, and faid-ſhe would go 
and acquaint the lady. Accordingly 
ſhe went up ſtairs; but Adario was too 


impatient to wait her return, and fol- 
lowed her directly: I was but one ſt 
behind him; and we were both in the 


room before ſhe could deliver any part 
of her meſlage. * 

Iſabinda was adjuſting ſomething abou 
her dreſs before a looking-glaſs; but hap- 
pening to turn her head juſt as Adario 
was within the door, ſnrieked qut— Oh 
6. heavens, my brother !* and with theſe 
| words 


\ 


zin ſuch diſtraction. 
be out. 


words fell back in her chair. The wo- 
man went to fetch ſome water. Ada- 
rio ran to ſupport the fainting fair; but 
happening to caſt his eyes upon the ta- 


ble, ſaw a letter lying there, the ſuper- 


ſcription of which was in Ifabinda's 
hand, and addreſſed to Lyſimor. Emo- 
tions more ſtrong tha pity, at this time, 
made him quit his {iſter to examine the 
contents of this (urprizing billet, which 
were theſe— | 


© My DEAR, DEAR LYSIMOR? 


6 FOR ſuch you are, and ever muſt 

© be, to my fond doating heart; 
© though I have too much cauſe to fear 
the tender eptthet is now no longer 
pleaſing to you. Ah, Lyſimor, how 
lad is the reverſe of my condition! 
From ſeeing you twice or thrice every 
week, I now ſee you not once a month; 
and even then how cold is your be- 
haviour! how ſhort your viſits! How 
eruel is this to one who neither can, 
nor wiſhes, to enjoy any converſation 
but yours! For pity's fake, if not 
for love, render my life more eaſy, at 
leaſt for the preſent, whatever you do 
hereafter!” The infant Fcarry within 
me ſympathizes in it's mother's an- 
guiſh, and continually vpbraids you 
with convulſive hexvings. Even if 
your vows of everlaſting conſtancy 
ſhould be forgot, let ſome conſider- 
« ation of the unborn innocent, the 
© pledge of our once mutual loves, 
« oblige you to treat with leſs indif- 
« ference it's unhappy mother, 


© The ruined ISABINDA. 


BE A ‚⏑ K ⏑— — õ EE EE „ „ „ 


P. 8. I can no longer bear your 
© abſence, elſe would not have 
* troubled you with this com- 
« plaint.” 


'What a letter was this to fall into a 
-brother's hands! Never did I ſee a man 
© Villain! villain 
£ Lyſimorb—<W retched Habinda!' cried 
Then turning towards her— 
But there needed not this proof in thy 
£ own hand, added he; © thy ſhame is 

© but too viſible.” Ifabinda, who by 
the aſſiſtance of the woman was now re- 
covered from her ſwoon, but not enough 
to hear what her brother ſaid, threw 


\ herſelf at his feet, and, .with ſtreaming 


eyes, addreſſed hin in theſe terns 


— 
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aſſured you ſhall one way or other have 


juſtice, 


Iſabinda. Oh, Sir! can yau forgiye 
my concealing myſelf from you } 

Adario, World to God that there 
were equal reaſon to forgive the cauſe 

ſabinda at this anſtant turning up her 
eyes, beheld her letter in his hand, and 
cried out, with the greatelt vehem-nce— 
I am now undone, indeed! wrecovera- 
© bly loſt to all hope of pardgy or pity | 
Emy ſhame expaſed to him from 
* whom, of all the world, it ſhould have 
© been moſt hid!” 

Adario Riſe, ſiſter, and ceaſe theſe 
unavailing exclamations. Your ſhame 
will receive no addition by my know- 
ledge of it; rather, perhaps, reme- 
died. But tell, and tell, me truly, has 
Lyſimor ever promiſed marriage 10 
you? 

Iſabinda. A thouſand and a thou- 
ſand times, and hound himſelf to the 
performance by the molt ſolemn impre- 
cations, | 

Adario. Then he is doubly.a, villain! 
and, if you believe him, you are doubly 
deceived, He courts another woman. 

Iſabinda. Indeed, of late, I have ſu- 
ſpected this, and often acculed him of it, 
and he as often has ſorſworn it. 

Adario. Mere words of courle ! But 
ſay, have you no teſtimony, under his 
own hand, of the promiſe he made you, 
either by letter or by formal obligation? 

Jabinda. None, none, alas 

On this Adario bit his lips, walked 
two or three times about the room, then 
-- and ſeemed as if debating within 

imſelf in what manner he ſhould be- 
have: at laſt ſat down; and taking the 
ſtill weeping Iſabinda by the hand, en- 
deav-ured to aſſuage her grief. 

Adario. Come, Iſabinda, dry your 
tears. Love and credulity have ſeduced 
your innocence. Great bas been your 
fault; but yet I cannot forget you are 
my ſiſter, and that you have no friend 
but me on whom you can depend for 
conſolation. What is paſt cannot be 
recalled, but it may be redreſſed. Be 


Iſabinda. Ah, Sir, I beſeech you 
proceed not to extremities! If by my 
crime you ſhould be involved in any 
danger or perplexities, it would fink 
me quite. a 

Adario. I hope there will be yo vc- 
caſion. Lyſimor was once a man of ho- 
nour, and may yet return to his 


principles. 


% 
* 


Q Oo re ”: wo” 
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principles. On this you may rely, that 
1 ſhail do nothing raſhly, nor incon- 
ſiſtent with your intereſt an reputation. 
After this, they fell into ſome dif. 
courſe concerning the ſtrange reſolution 
Flaminio had taken of ſending her to a 
monaſtery; the particulars of which the 
reader being already acquainted with, I 
ſhall paſs over in ſilence. When Ada- 
rio took his leave, he did it with a great 
deal of affection: but I was much di- 
vided in my thoughts, whether I ſhould 


ſtay with Itabinda, or follow Adario 


home; the latter ſeemed moſt — 
to my curiolity, as, by many tokens, 

perceived he had ſomething in his head 
which he was impatient to put in exe- 
cution. e was not deceived in my con- 
jectures: Adaio was no ſooner in his 
own houſe, than he flew to his bureau; 
and, without t King any time for deli- 
beration, wrote this epiltle to Lyſimor— 


©-31R, 


- * CONSCIOUS guilt, without thoſe 


commands you ſeem fo zealovs 
in obſerving, might well make you 
avoid the preſence of a perſon you 
have fo greatly injured. When I re- 
commended you to my ſiſter, it was in 
order to become her protector, not her 
undoer. How cruclly you have abuſed 
this confidence, let your own heart re- 
mind you! But [hows ſome hope, 
how much ſoever apprarances at pre- 
ſent are to the contrary, you ſti] in- 
tend to do juſtice to your promiſes 10 
Iſabinda, and the Lau. ſhe has to 
your affection. I need not tell you, 
that you can repair the misfortune you 
have brought upon her no otherwiſe 
than by an honourable marriage: | 
am ready to fulfil the agreement made 
between our fathers on that ſcore, 
and give my ſiſter the ſum of eight 
thouland pounds, as was then ſtipu- 
lated. If you comply with this pro- 
ſal, I ſhall be glad to ſee you at her 
odgings, there to ſettle every thing: 
if not, ſhall expect you will meet me 
in another place; and give me the ſa- 
tisfaction which every gentleman has 
a right to demand when he finds him- 
ſelf ill uſed. I attend your determi- 
nation; and am, &c. 
© ADAR1O,* 
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He ſent this by one of his ſervants, with 
a Charge to give it into Lyſimor's own 


* 
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hands, and wait his (anſwer. After 
which, being told dinner was ready, he 
went down, and placed himſelf at the 
table, though I beheve with very little 
appetite; for his countenance had upon 
it all the marks of the greateſt inward 
diſturbance, which was not at all leſ- 
ſened when his man returned w:th this 
from Lyſimor— 


© x18, 
6 G! NCE I find you are fo well ac- 
* quainted with a ſecret which, 
for the lady's ſake, I could wiſh had 
been inviolably kept, I think my- 
{-If obliged to deal fincerely with you 
on the occaſion, You may he aſ- 
ſured I can behave to no woman, 
much leſs your fiſter, otherwiſe than 
becomes a man of honour : but mar- 
riage is a thing quite out of the queſ- 
tion, as I am certain my father never 
would conſent to it. If any promiſes 
on that account ever eſcaped my lips, 
I remember nothing of them, and 
could inake them with no other view 
than to give her modeſty an excuſe for 
yielding. I am ſorry, however, for 
what has happened: hut you cannot 
be inſenſible of the frailties of fleth 
and blood; and muſt know, as well 
as I, that when two young people, 
who like each other, are much alone 
together, ſuch accidents will natu- 
rally occur. The reſentment you 
threaten, on my non-compliance with 
your propoſal, appears therefore to me 
a little unreaſonable; I ſhall, notwith- 
ſtanding, be ready to give you the 
ſatistaction you defire, at any time or 
place you ſhall appoint. Yours, &c. 
* LYSIMOR," 


All the blood now ſeemed to have 
for ſook the heart of Adario to ruth into 
his face: his lips trembled, his very eye- 
balls ſtarted with exceſs of paſſion. He 
heſitated not a moment what he ſhould 
do; but, in this tempeſt of his mind, 
wrote as follows io Lyſimor 
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6 I Want words to return the inſolence 

* and ingratitude of your reply; 
© but harte a ſword at your ſervice, 
* which I expe& you will try the metal 
© of to-morrow morning about ſeven, 
in the field behind Montague Houle, 
© As the diſpute between us will ad- 


h G | © mit 


— 
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© mit of no witneſſes, pray come 
alone to 


ADARILO.“ 


Though I knew my own dinner 
waited for me, I could not prevail on 
myvſelt to go home, till Adario had dit- 
patched this binet to Lylimor, and the 
ler vant who carried it was come back 
froin that gentleman with a (ſmall flip of 
paper tied up, containing only thele 
WOlds— 


© 81R 
6 * OU may depend that I ſhall not 
* fail to meet you as deſired. 
© LYSIMOR," 


I now quitted the houſe of Adario; 
but, after having related the pains 1 
had alieady taken, I believe nobody wyl 
ſuppoſe I neg:cQed going the next 
morning to the field, to ſee the iſſue of 
this combat. I found Ad:rio was there 
firſt ; but though he waned only a very 
few minutes tor Lyſimor, his impa- 
tience made him not forbear ſaluting 
him in this manner, 

Adario. I began to think, Lyſimor, 
that the ſhame of having done a bale 
action would not ſuffer you to defend 
It, 

Lyimor. Sir, whatever I dare do, I 
always dare defend. 

Adario. Then, Sir, this is no time 
for words. 

Lyfimor. Tam ready for you, Sir. 

Here ceaſed all fa: ther ſpeech between 
them, and on the part of Lyſimor for 
ever. On the ſecond puſh, Adario 
ran him quite through the bo y; be fell 
that inſtant, and expired with only a 
ſingle groan. His ſucceſsful antagon.it 
approached the body; and finding lite 
was totally extinguithed, gave a ſigh or 
t vo to the memory of a man he once 
had called his friend, then made the beſt 
of his way home, in order to provide for 
his own lecurity, which the likelihuod 
there was of the challenge he had ſent to 
the Gdeceaied being found rendered 
highly neceſſary. 

The meaſures he took, indeed, were 
very prudent. He ſent immediately to 
hire a polt-chaiſe, which was to wait 
for him in a ſtreet he mentioned, at fone 
diſtance from that in which he, lived ; 
cirried no baggage with him, but or- 
dered a ſervant to foltow him with it to 
Calais ; ſtaid. no longer at his own houſe 
than to write two ſhurt letters; the one 


% 
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to a gentleman who had been one of the 
executors of his father's will, which be. 
ing only on family affairs, nee not be 
here inſerted ; the other was to his ſiſter 
Iſabinda, and contained theſe line 
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6 F AIL1UNG to repair your wrongs 
* by the way 1 hoped, I have te- 


venged them by the death of your ſe- 


c 

© duczr; tor winch J am obliged this 
moment to leave my native country, 
perhaps fur ever. I have done what 
© the hunour uf our family exacted from 
© me. It belongs to you to regulate 
* your future conduct, fo as to atone, 
in ſome meaſure, for the errors of the 
« paſt. To enable you to do this, you 
* ought to keepin eternal remembrance, 
* that the follies of your fatal paſſion 
© have not only brought the object of it 
© to an untimely grave, but aiſo drove 
from all rhe ſocial joys of life, into 
© an irkiome baniſhment in a foreign 
* Jand, him who might have been hap- 
© py, if he had not been your brother, 

© ADAR1O." 


Thinking, perhaps, he had been 
ſomewhat too ſevere in the above, he 
added this poſticript, by way of cor- 
dial n 


P. 8. I ſhall conftantly write to 

« Mr. D-—n: he will be able to 
inform you how to direct for me. 
You may be aſſured I ſhall re- 
ceive with pl-ature any letters 


o 
* 
. 
« 
welfare; and, in ſpite of all that 
© has happene(l, do you every ſer- 
vice in my power. 

After having ſent this by the groom 
who had firſt dilcovered the place of her 
abode, and given ſome neceſſary in- 
ſtructions to his other ſervants, he hur- 
ied away to meet the poſt-chaiſe, and I 
ſaw him no more. As I had truly pi- 
tied Iſabinda, I could not forbear going 
to ſce in what manner ſhe ſupported this 
laſt dreadful accident. On my en- 
trance, ſhe was in hed, and ſurrounded 
by women and phyſicians. . I gathered 
from their diſcourſe; that the ſurprize 
and grief the had been in had cauſed an 
abortion, accompanied with fits of a 
very dangerous nature. On my next 
viſit, however, I found her youth, and 
the ſtrength of her conſtitution, had got 


the better of her diſcaſe ; but though the 
| pains 


that bring. me an account of your - 


ins of her body were removed, thoſe 
of her mind ſtil! remained: ſhe was 
extremely melancholy, had a thorough 
contempt for the world; and thethoughts 
of a monaſtery were now fo far from-be- 
ing ſhocking to her, that ſhe reſolved to 
fly to one, as the only aſylum from cen- 
ſure and from care. Accordingly, as I 
was afterwards info med, ſhe went, on 
the re- eſtabliſnment of her health, to 
Paris, and entered herſelf into the fo- 
ciety of Benedictine Nuns; where I 


doubt not but ſhe often ſees her brother 


through the grate, as he ſtill continues to 
reſide in that city. | 

I have now finiſhed all the account I 
am able to give of this melancholy 
tranſaction; in which the juſtice of Pro- 
vidence ſeems to me to be diſtinguiſhed 
in ſomewhat of a peculiar manner; and 
may ſerve as a warning to our gay, amo- 
rous ſparks, not to hecome the ſeducers 
of unwary innocence; eſpecially if they 
will be at the trouble of I how 
the perfidy and ingratitude of Flamiaio 
to the believing Harriot was afterwards 
retorted on his own darling daughter, 


CHAP. vi. 


GIVES THE ACCOUNT OP AN OC- 
CURRENCE NO LESS REMARKA- 
BLE THAN ENTERTAINING; AND 
SHEWS, THAT THERE IS SCARCE 
ANY DIFFICULTY $O GREAT, BUT 
IT MAY BE GOT OVER BY THE 
HELP OF A READY INVENTION, 
IF PROPERLY EXERTED, 


O make ſome atonement for my 

laſt melancholy recital, to thoſe of 
my readers who may not care to have 
their heads filled with ſuhjects of too ſe- 
110us a nature, I ſhall now preſent them 
with one more likely to put in motion 
the riſible mnſcles of the face, than to 
extort the falling of unwilling tears. 

A gentleman, whom 1 ſhall call Con- 
3 lived to the age of ſixty with- 
out ever teſtifying the leaſt inclination to 
marriage. He had been-a man of plea- 
ſure in his youth; and probably the too 

t ſucceſs he then found among the 
air, had deterred him from entering 
intoan honourable engagement with any 
of the ſex: but there is no accounting for 
change of ſentiment in this point z an 
accident ſometimes puts that into our 


* 


heads which before we never thought 
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of, or perhaps had an averſion to, as it 
fell out in the caſe of the gentleman 
I am ſpeaking of. A long friendſhip 
had ſubſiſted tween him and Murcio; 
a gencleman who, though not ſo far ad- 
vanced in years, had made a better uſe 
of his time; had been married, and was 
the father of three fine daughters, two 
of whom had always lived with him; 
but the youngeſt, after the death of his 
wife, was taken from him, and brought 
up under the care of an aunt in the 
country. The eldeſt of theſe ladies 
being now about to be diſpoſed of in 
marriage, Conrade received and ac- 
cepted an invitation to the wedding. 
Melanthe, ſiſter to the bride, was a fine 
ſparkling girl of nineteen; but whether 
it were that ſhe appeared in reality more 
lovely than uſual, or that the mirth and 
pleaſantries common at ſuch ſolemnities 
rekindled the long-ſmothered embers of 
amorous deſire in the breaſt of Conrade, 
ſo it was, that he, who had been in the 
company of this young lady without 
ever taking any notice of her charms, 
all at once became extremely ſmitten 
with them; inſomuch, that he reſolved 
to acquaint her father with his new paſ- 
ſon, and aſł his conſent to make his ad- 
dreſſes to her; which he did not at all 
deſpair of obtaining on the terms he, in- 
tended to propoſe, 
Murcio had a pretty country-houſe a 
a village about ten or twelve miles up 
the river; where he conſtantly went every 
Saturday, and ſtaid till Monday or 
Tueſday, and ſometimes longer, It 
was while he was in this retirement, 
that Conrade choſe to communicate to 
him the huſineſs he had in his head: ac- 
cordingly he went thither, and found 
him entirely alone ; Melanthe having 
been prevented from going, as the was 
accuſtomed to do, by a violent fit of 
the tooth-ache. This our old lover 
looked upon as a good omen, being de- 
ſirous to engage the father in-favour of 
his paſſion before he made any declara- 
tion to the daughter. He began with 
ſaying, that he now repented having 
lived ſo long a batchelor; that having. a 
very large eſtate, he ſhou!d be glad of 
an heir to enjoy it; that if he could pre- 
vail on a young lady whom he liked to 
marry him, he would endeavour to atong 
for the want of youth by all the indul- 
gences in the power of a fond huſband : 
and having thus prepared the way, told 
him, that if he thought proper to be- 
r ſow 
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ſtow Melanthe upon him, he would de- 
ſire no other fortune than her perſon; 
yet would ſettle a dowry upon her ſupe- 
rior to what might be expected if ſhe 
brought him ten thouſand pounds. 

It is not to be imagined with what 
greedineſs Murcio ſwallowed this 1 
poſal: he did not even affect to heſi- 
1140 tate, or make the leaſt demur at ac- 
I cepting it; on the contrary, he replied. 

| | that nothing could afford him a greater 

| ſatis faction than ſuch an alliance, and 
that he doubted not but Melanthe would 
I receive the honour he intended her as a 
14 woman who knew her own intereſt and 
f happineſs. Both parties being equally 
| tranſported, every thing was immedi - 
ately agreed upon between them: but 
Murcio not being able to aſſure himſelf 
that his daughter would fo readily com- 
ly as he had made the lover hope ſhe 


ve the old gentleman a rebuff on his 
rt onſet, it might diſcourage him from 
making a ſecond, and perhaps overturn 
the whole affair, reſolved not to hazard 
the loſs of ſo advantageous a match by 
leaving it to her own choice, but (ent a 
ſpect: nellenger to her with a letter, the 
contents whereof are theſe— 


© DEAR CHILD, ; 
0 M* worthy friend Conrade has 
* taken a great liking to you, 
© and will make you his wife on ſuch 
© terms as would but little prove the 
© paternal affection TI have for you to re- 
© jet. Be not you leſs thankful to 
Heaven for (0 unhoped a blethng than 
© I am; nor, on any fooliſh pretences, 
© either ſlight, or ſeem to (light, the 
good preſented to you. If you con- 
© ſider the vaſt advantages of this 
© match, a diſparity of years can be no 
* objection. I fay thus much, becauſe 
© I would convince your reaſon, not en- 
© force your action; for I ſhould be 
* ſorry to find myſelf oblige:l to make 
« 
4 
s 
c 
« 
c 
« 
c 
« 
o 
* 
c 


in à thing which you ought, and I 
hope will, receive with the ſame ſatis- 
fadtion I propoſe it. Know, however, 
that I have already agreed on every 
thing for your marriage; that your 
future huſband is now here, and we 
ſhall both be in town either to-mor- 
row or the enſuing day. I fend this 
on purpoſe to prepare you to behave 
towards him in a proper manner, 
and as it is the abſolute command 
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would; and fearing that, if ſhe ſhould _ 


uſe of the authority I have over you 


© of him who is your affectionate fa- 


© ther, 
n © Mvuxrc10, 


I ſtood behind Melanthe's chair while 
ſhe was reading this epiſtle, and never 
did I fee a poor young creature in ſuch 
agitations. Scarce had ſhe come to the 
end of the firſt period, before ſhe cried 
out His wife! his wife! What 
terms can the old creature propoſe 
© to compenſate for the odious title 
© of wife to ſuch a wretch!' Then 
going a little farther—* Juſtly, indeed,” 
aid ſne, does my father ſuſpect my 
* obedience in this point; death itſelf 
© would not be fo dreadful to me as 
compliance. The more ſhe pro- 
ceeded, the higher her diſtraction grew. 
* What! fix my doom at once!” rave 
ſhe out; © at once reſolve to cut me off 
© from all the joys of life, and condemn 
* me to everlaſting miſery! Is this a 
c parent's love! Oh, 'tis moſt cruel, 
© moſt unnatural!” I know not to 
what extravagances ſhe might have h:en 
hurried, by the ſudden ruſh of grief and 
deſpair, if tears now had not afforded 
their relief; but though they a little 
ſoftened the aſperity of her paſſion, they 
had not the power to ſubdue it: her 
tongue, indeed, ceaſed from exclaiming 
againſt her fate; but the agonies of her 
countenance diſcovered how much ſhe 
many regretted it. While ſhe was 
in this diftreſsful and pity-moving ſitu- 
ation, the gay, the lvely Florimel, came 
in. This young lady was the moſt be- 
loved and intimate companion that Me- 
lanthe had; ſhe ſaw her almoſt every 
day, and always entered without cere- 
mony. She ſeemed alittle ſurprized, at 
firſt fight, to find her thus; but imme- 
diately recovering herlelf, approached 
her vith her accuſtomed ſprighilineſs. 

Florimel. Heyday, Melanthe! what, 


in the name of wonder, makes von in 


this pickle? Ts your favourite ſquirrel 
dead? or has any accident happened to 
your laſt new petit-en-Pair? or what 
other misfortune has befallen you ? 
Melanthe. O Florimel, what would 
I not give to be in thy condition! 
Florimel. My condition! Why, what 
do you find to envy in my condinen ? 
Melanthe. To have no father to 
controul your actions by an unreaſonable 
exertion of his authority. 
Florimel, Why, trely, as you ſay, 
theſe old dads are tronbleſom- enough 
ſometimes; 
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_ (ucha ho 
to blow St. Paul's from it's foundation 


ſometimes; yet, for all that, I ſhould be 
heartily glad mine were alive again. 
But pray, what has yours done to make 
you wiſh yourſelf an orphan ? : 
Melanthe. Read that, and ſee if 1 
ve not cauſe. 
— ſpeaking theſe words, ſhe pointed 
to her father's letter, which lay open 
on the table. Florimel took it up, and 
read it, as def,red. On examining the 


contents, the could not help looking a lit- _ 


tle grave; but having finiſhed, reſumed 
the diſcourſe with her former vivacity. 
Horimel. As ſure as I am alive, 
both theſe old gentlemen are crack - 
brained ; the one in thin ging of you for 
a wife, and the other in conſenting to 
give you ſuch a huſband. IS 
Melanthe. One would, indeed, ima- 
ine they were not in their ſenſes. 
Florimel. For my part. I am fo aſto- 


niſhed, that I can ſcarce believe I am 


But what will you do? 

Melanthe. Ncthing. 

Fiorimel. * Nothing can come of 
nothing, as King Lear ſays in the 
play. I am leſs ſurprized, however, 
at your ſtupidity in ſo perplexing a di- 
lemma, than I am at the folly ef thoſe 
who have involved you in it. Bleſs 
me! what can either — lover or fa- 
ther propoſe to themſelves by ſuch a diſ- 
proportionate alliance, but horns on 
the one ſide, and diſgrace to his family 
on the other? 

Melanthe. No, Florimel, it ſhall ne- 
ver come to that; I will rather ſtarve 
or beg. 

Florimel. Look'ye, my dear, neither 
ſarving nor begging, as I take it, will 
agree with your conttitution; ſomething 
elſe muſt be thought on. 

Melanthe. What elfe? 

Flerimel, Do you think, that when 
your father com s to know what an im- 

lacable averſion you have to this match, 
he will not be prevailed upon to recal 
the promiſe he has made to Cunrade ? 

Melanthe. Impoſlible! I know his 
temper tco well to flatter myſelf with 
You might as well think 


awake. 


with a ſingle breath, as move him to re- 


cede from any thing he has once re- 
folved. | 


Florimel. Well, then, ſuppoſe ſome 
way could be contrived to make Con- 


rade himſelf fly off? I have a projet 


in my head that promiſes fair for it, if 


you will agree to join in the execution. 
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It is this: you muſt admit a ſpruce 
young gallant to lie with you all night; 
Conrade muſt be informed of the amour, 
in ſuch a manner as to make him con- 
vinced of the truth of it; and the deuce 
is in him, if afterwards he inſiſts on 
marrying you. ' 
Melanthe. Fie, Florimel! How can 
you be fo cruel as to railly my misfor- 


tunes? 


Florimel. No, I proteſt I am as ſeri- 
ous as a judge upon a criminal cauſe ; 
and would have you make the expe- 
rimen*. 

Melanthe. What, wouldſt thou have 
me turn proſtitute to avoid marriage! 

Florimel. No ſuch matter. 2 will! 
engage that the gallant I mean ſhall lie 
as harmlets by your fide as an infant. 

Melanthe. Pr'ythee do not torture 
me with ſuch riddles, | 

Florimel. I ſhall preſently explain 
them. The gallant I am (peaking of, 
and who is to be your bedfellow, is no 
other than my own individual ſelf. I 
ſhall put on a ſuit of my brother's 
cloaths; and do not doubt but that,when 
Jam dreſſed and equipped in all my ac - 
coutrements, I ſhall be a figure handſome 
enough to make an old man jealous. 

Melanthe. Sure never was fo wild a 
ſcheme! But yet I cannot conceive 
how it is to be conducted, or which way 
it can anſwer the end you propoſe by it. 

Florimel. Lord, you are ftrangely 
dull! or affect to be to; but I will ! 
you what I ſhall write to Conrade, and 
that may help to enlighten your under- 

nding. 

This witty lady waited not to hear 
what reply her friend would make, but 
ran to a deſk, and immediately wrote the 


following lines . 


© TO HUGH CONRADE, ESQ. 


© $1. | . 
c EVER ſince I heard of your in- 
* tended marriage with Melanthe, 
I have been divided in my thoughts, 
whether the treachery of betraying a 
ſecret entruſted to me, or, by con- 
cealing it, expoſe a gentleman of your 
character to, the. worſt of miſchiefs, 
would be the moſt diſhonourable ac- 
tion. The latter conſideration has at 
* laſt prevailed; and I think it my duty 
* to inform you, that the lady you are 
© about to make your wife has neither 
* heart nor honour to beſtow upon you; 
* both 
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© both are already diſpoſed of to a per- 
* ſon the thinks more agreeable to her 
years. Not content with the many 
private aſſignations ſhe has with him 
© abroad, ſhe frequently makes pie- 
© tences, when her father goes into the 
© country, to be left at home; where 
© her chambermaid, who is in the ſe- 
* cret, admits this happy lover at mid- 
© night, and lets him out early in the 
morning. before the other ſervants of 
* the houſe are ſtirring. Murcio be- 
© ing gone to , I am well aſſored 
* jt will be in your power to convince 
© yourſelf of the certainty of this intel- 
* ligence, by ſending any one on whom 
© you can depend to watch about the 
© door, either for the entrance or exit of 
the favourite gallant. Act as you 
© pleaſe, however. I have diſcharged 
the dictates of conſcience in giving you 
© this timely warning; and am, 

* Your nameleſs ſervant.” 


This ſhe gave Melanthe to read; and, 
as ſoon as ſhe had done, was going to aſk 
her how ſhe approved of the contrivance; 
when the other prevented her, by crying 
Out— 

Melanthe. Oh the wicked, lying let- 
ter! Dear Florimel, if this ſhould be 
ſent, and Conrade ſhould ſhew it to my 
father, I believe he would kill me. 

Florimel. Tis poſſible he may not 
ſhew it; but if he does, you have only 
to prepare yourſelf for a little ſcolding 
and ſwearing. The worſt he can do is 
to turn you out of doors; and then, to 


uſe your own words, it can be but 


ſtarving or begging. 

Melantbe. Oh, but my reputation, 
Florimel! 

Florimel, A fiddle of your reputa- 
tion! Would you hazard nothing to 
avoid being tacked, till death do you 
part, to ſuch a lump of decayed mor- 
tality as Conrade? Beſides, when the 
affair is all over, and you are once got 
free from this caiſed engagement, it 
will be eaſy, by unravelling the plot, 
to clear your reputation, and reconcile 

ou to your father into the bargain, 

Melanthe. Oh, Florimel, if I was 
ſure of that ! 

Florimel. Truſt to Fortune. I will 
lay my life that, if you behave accord- 
ing to my directions, every thing will 
go right. 

Melantbe. Well, then, tell me what 
I am to do. 


* 


Florimel, In the firſt place, when 
your father comes home, you muſt 
ſeem to be as well pleaſed with the 
match as he would have you be; and 
pretend that you are mightily in love 
with Conrade's eſtate, whatever you are 
with the man. Then, as for the old 
wretch himſelf, you have nothing to do 
but to ſimper and look filly when he 
makes his addrefles, and tell him that 
you are all obedience to your father's 
will. 

Melanthe. This is a hard taſk, and 
I am a very ill diſſembler; I will try, 
however, what I can do. But, Flo- 
rimel, there is one thing that neither you 
nor I, as yet, have thought upon: ſup- 
poſe Conrade ſhould take it into his head 
to watch the door himſelf, and draw 
upon you in his paſſion ? 

Florimel. What if he does? I ſhall 
have a ſword as well as he. 

Mezlanthe. But not urderſtand fo 
well how to uſe it? 

Florimel. I don't know that. But 
if I can't fight as well, I am fure 
I can run much better; ſo pray do 
not be under any concern on my ac- 
count, 

Theſe fair friends parted not till the 
night was pretty far advanced; all which 
time was taken up with ſettling ſome 
farther particulars in relation to their 
deſign. Molly, the waiting-maid, was 
called in; and, after a vow of ſecrecy, 
entruſted with the whole affair. She 
ſeemed a good ſmart girl, highly proper 
for the buſineſs ſhe was to be employed 
in, and readily promiſed her aſſiſtance. 
As I was very near as impatient as 
themſelves for the ſucceſs of this whim- 
ſical enterprize, I went every day te 
Murcio's 94 and found that Me- 
lanthe a&ed the part ſhe had been taught 
by Florimel ſo as to give the utmoſt ſa- 
tisfaction both to her father and lover; 
who now talked of nothing but to have 
the wedding folemnized as ſoon as the 
neceſſary preparations for it could be 
made. 

Saturday being arrived, I mad: it my 
buſineſs to enquire whether Murcio was 
gone to his country-ſeat; and finding he 
was, and that Melanthe ſtaid at home, 
concluded this was the day on which 
the firſt wheel of the machine was to be 
put in motion; therefore hurried N 
to the houſe of Conrade, where 
luckily came time enough to ſee him re- 
ceive the letter from Florimel. The 
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wrinkles of his face were greatly agi- 
tated while he was leading this epiule. 
At firſt his eyelids extended themiclves ; 
and his brows were clated with fur- 
prize, then were contracted into a frown 
of anger. Sometimes a ſnecrof con- 
tempt and unbelief lengthened the fur- 
rows round his witherea lips. But the 
attitude of longelt duration, was a pen- 
five hanging down of his head, accom- 
anied with counting ihe hairs upon his 
file finger; out of which at laſt he 
ſtarted, and cried to himfelft—* Many 
© reaſons may be urged both for and 
© againit my giving credit to this ſtory; 
© but whether built upon truth or ma- 
© lice, I have no need to be at the pains 
of confidering : the author has pointed 
© out the means of being convinced, 
and I will take his counlel.” 
As I couid not be certain that he 
would continue in this reſolution, and 


much leſs ſo, that it he did, what the 


event of it would be, I went by break 
of day the next morning, and polted my- 
ſelf over-againſt Murcio's houſe, In a 
few minutes after Conrade came, wrap- 
ped in a cloak; but ſtood more aloof, 


yet near enough to ſee every thing that. 


paſſed, We had not waited above a 
quarter of an hour, before the door we 
watched was ſoftly opened, and a well- 
dreſſed beau ruſhed vut. Conrade ad- 
vanced as faſt as his gout would let him; 
in order, I ſuppole, to ſee the face of 
this invader of his hoped-tor happinets : 
but the pretended gallant was too nim- 
ble for his purſuit ; but dropped a piece 
of paper, as if by accident flirtedout with 
his handkerchief. Conrade immedi- 
ately ſnatched it up, and tound it was a 
billet. The ſuperſcription ſeemed to 
have been torn off, but the contents 
were theſe | 


© DEAREST OF YOUR SEX, 
© MAY tather is gone into the country, 
and I have made an excuſe to 
© be left behind. Come at the uſual 
© hour, and Molly will admit you to 
© the arms of 


© Yours, 


I eafly perceived that this was a ſe- 
cond plot of the young ladies to corro- 
borate the firit; and it had all the effe& 
they could wiſh; and was alſo pro- 
ductive of ſomething elſe, which nei- 
ther of them at that time imagined, as 
will appear in the ſucceeding chapter. 


Oo 
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C HAP. VII. 


is ACONTINUANCE OF THIS MERRY 
HISTORY, WHICH PRESENTS 
SOMETHING AS LITTLE E- 
PECTED BY THE READER ASIT 
WAS BY THE PARTIES con- 
CERNED IN IT. 


T is not to be doubted but that Con- 
rade. after having rece, ved this dou- 

ble confirmation ot Melanthe's ani 
greſſion, gave over all intentions ot be- 
coming her huſband; yet, by what I 
could gather trom his ivoks, and ſome 
expreſſions he let fal, the manner in 
wich he ſhould quit his pretenſions 
was the occaſion of a very great con- 
flift in his mind. He was a good-na. 
tured man, and loth to accuſe this 
young lady to her father; yet, to break 
off a match ſo tar advanced, and which 
he had ſo carneltly folicited, without aſ- 
ſigning any cauſe for the change of his 
reſolution, he thought would not only 
make him appear ridiculous, but allo 
put a final pericd to all converſation be- 
tween him and his old friend; and he 
probably conunued undetermined in 
this matter, till he found himſelf 
obliged to talk upon it to Murcio him- 
ſelf, who had appointed to come to 
town the nex: day in order to ſign the 
marriage-writings. That gentleman 
was at home; and having expected him 
ſome hours before he came, began, in a 
pleaſant manner, to reproach his tardi- 
neſs; to which Conrade replied, very 
gravely—* I am indeed, Sir, ſome- 
© what beyond my time, yet, I believe, 
© ſoon enough for the buſineſs which 
© now brings me.“ Murcio ſe med 
much ſurprized on hearing him ſpeak in 
this manner; and poor Melanthe, who 
was preſent, well Knowing that this al- 
teration in her lover's behaviour was the 
effect of the plot concerted between her 
and Florimel, trembled for the event, 
and was no leſs ſhocked at the thoughts 
how much her innocence ſuffered in his 
opinion, | | 
It is ancertain what return Murcio 
would have made, for the other pre- 
vented him from ſpeaking, by adding, 
to what he had ſaid before, that 4 
had ſomething of a very extraordi- 
nary nature, and which required no 
witneſſes, to communicate to him. On 
which he made a ſign to Melanthe 
R to 


<6 


to leave the room; and ſhe was no ſooner 
withdrawn, than Conrade proceeded, 
though not without a good deal of heſi- 
tation, to declare himſelf in theſe tei ms 

Conradle. Dear Murcio, we have long 
been friends; and I ſhould be heartily 
ſorry that what I have to ſay ſhould oc- 
calirn a rupture be:ween us. For my 
own part, there is no man living for 
whom I ſhall always preſerve a greater 
eſteem than tor yourticlf. | 

Murcio. I cannot think, Sir, that 
you have any thing in your mind which 
ſhould give me reaton to regard you 
leſs. 

Conrade. Reaſon is too frequently 
miſled by paſſion. I know it by expe- 
rience, and ſhall be glad to find yours 
is more ftrong ; though, I confeſs, I 
have been to blame, and am ſorry things 
have gone ſo far: but, Sir, I have confi- 
dered that it is now too late in life for 
m- to think of marriage, eſpecially with 
ſo young a lady as Melanthe. 

Murcio. I his is an odd turn, in- 
deed! Methinks, Sir, you ſhould have 
conſidered this before you made any 
propoſals of that ſort, either to me 
or my daughter. A treaty of marriage, 
Sir, wien concluded on and conſented 
to by both partics, is a thing of too 
much conſequence io be broke off b 
either, without putting the moſt groſs 
affront upon the other. 

Conrad. Not, Sir, when it can be 
proved that the conſummation would be 
equally inconvenient for both. 

Murcio As how for both? My 
daughter has never made the leaſt ob- 
jection, 

Conrade. It may be ſo. Vet I am 
well aſſured ſhe neither does, nor ever 
can, regard me with that affection which 


alone could make either me or herſelf 


happy in being united. 


Murcio. A mere whim! a caprice of 


your own, founded only on the diſpa- 
rity of years! and I am amazed you 
thould think of flying off from your 
engagement on ſo ſhaliow a p:ctence, 
Conrade. Perhaps I may have others, 
Suppole I know ſhe loves another? 
Murcio. Sir, I will A no ſuch 
thing. She love another! No, Sir, 
ſhe has been bred up in principles, too 
virtuous, and is too modeſt, to place 
her affections on any one, ti my com- 
man.s, and the authority of the church, 
made it her duty to do ſo: and I muſt 
tell you, Sir, it is baſe in you to add to 
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the ill uſage you are about to give her, 
by traducing her reputation, 

Conrade. I ſcorn x unmanly thought. 
Be aſſured I have proots of what J ſay. 

Muc is. Produce them, then. 

Conrade. I will, ſince I find the juſ. 
tification of my own honour depends 
upon it. There, Sir; read that, and be 
convinced. 

In ſpeaking this, he gave Murcio the 
letter that had been ſent by Florimel; 
which the other, after having careleſsly 
peruſed, hrew from him; and looking 
on Conrade with che utmult ſcorn, ſaid 
to him 

Murcio. A notable proof, indeed! 
There are few people without ſome ene- 
mies: but this is a piece of ſcandal too 
groſs, too ſtupid, and the invention too 
1:1 conce ed, to pals even on the moſt 
weak and credulous mind; and ſeems 
rather a poor, low contrivance, of your 
own, to evade fulfilling an engagement 
you have taken it into your head to re- 
pent of. 

Conrade. You are free in your ex- 
preſſions, Sir; but I believe it will pre- 
ſenily he my turn oer that contempt 
you ſo uni ſtly trea me with. Do you 
know the hend-writing of your daugh- 
ter? 

Murcio. Yes, certainly 1 do. 

Conrade. Then judge of the con- 
tents of this, and take ſhame to yuu1ſelf 
for the 11jurious treatment you have 
given me. | 

The reader will eaſily imagine that it 
was Melanthe's li tle billet he now put 
into his hands; but no one can conceive, 
much leſs am I able to deſcribe, the rage, 
the horror, tne diſtraction, that ſhook 
the whole frame of this aſtoniſhed pa- 
rent, on finding himſelf no longer able 
to refule giving credit to ſo terrible a 
misfortune. * Death and furies!' cried 
he. Infamous, abandoned wretch !” 
Then, after loading her with all the 
fouleſt names that 3 conld af- 
ford, he turned to Conrade—* Pardon 
* me, dear Conrade,* faid he. Had 
an angel told me what you did, with- 
our this curſed teſtimony, I ſhould 
not have believed he ſtory. But you 
ſhall have ample ſatisfa&tion; I'll turn 
this ſcandal to my family, this de- 
ceiver both of you and me, out of 
my doors this moment; never own 
her, never ſee her more, but leave her 
to the miſeries ſhe merits!' He was 
running out of the room; and it is pro- 

bable, 
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bable, in the firſt emotions of his paſ- 
would have done as he had threat- 
ened, if Conrade had not withheld him; 
and partly by force, and partly by per- 
ſuaſion, made him fit down, while he 
reaſoned with him in this manner— 
Conrade. Dear Murcio, compoſe 
yourſelf;- and be not raſhly guilty of 
a thing you hereafter my repent of. 
Conſider that the errors of one branch 
of a family reflect diſhonour on the 
whole. ou have other daughters 
who, though pure as innocence itſelf, 


yet, being of the ſame blood, may be 


iuſpected liable to the ſame faults; for 
their ſakes, therefore, rather ſmother 
than expoſe the crime of this fair of- 
fender. | 

Murcio. What! would you then 


have me to forgive, encourage, and ſuf- 
fer her to continue in this ſhameful 


ſtitution under my own roof! 
Conrade. No; but I would have you 
remember that ſhe is ſtill your child; 
and that it is your duty, as a father, 
to uſe your utmoſt efforts to retrieve her 
from perdition, not fink her deeperintoit. 
Murcio. As how retrieve her! Is 


ſhe not already loſt, irrecoverably loit, 


to reputation as well as virtue ! 


Conrade. Not ſo, I hope. All yet 


may he well, if her ſeducer can be pre- 
— upon to repair the injury he has 
done her by an honourable marriage. 
Murcio. A vain expectation! 
Conrade. Tis worth attempting, at 
leaſt. But firſt you mult oblige her to 
diſcover the name of this too h 


man; for you ſee that, either by deſign 


or accident, the direction to him is torn 
eff the letter, | 

Murcio. I proteſt, in the diſtraction 
of my thoughts, I had forgot that cir- 
cumſtange ; and alſo to aſk you by what 


means this infamous ſcrawl came into 


your pofleſhon. | | 
On this Conrade related to him all 
the particulars he had obſerved while he 
been watching his rival's coming 
out of the houſe ; and when he had 
done, in order to encourage .Murcio to 
take the advice he had juſt given him, 
added this deſcription of the ſuppoſed 
gallant 
Conrade. I was very much vexed 
that I had not an opportunity of ſeeing 
his face; but his back being towards 
me, I could only take notice of his dreſs 
and air; and do aſſure you he has all 


the appearance of a man of faſhion, and 


| 


ſuch a one as to whom you coald not 


. reaſonably have refuſed your daughter, 
even if this accident had never happened. 
Oh, what a curſe it is to 


Murcio. 
have a diſobedient child! | 
He appeared in the moſt bitter an- 
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guiſh of mind while uttering theſe laſt 


words; but baving recovered himſelf a 


little, took 
wrote the following lines to Melanthe 


n, ink, and paper, and 


* 


Thou Scandal to my Blood and Name! 


c THAT you ſtill live to receive 


* this, thank the gentleman whom . 


c you would have wronged by intending , 


© to carry pollution to his bed. He has 


© obtained a reprieve for you. on this 


© condition, that you declare the name 
© and quality of your undoer, to the end 
© that I may take ſuch meaſures as I 
© ſhall judge proper, to oblige him to do 
« juſtice to the honour 7 a 


* the infamous witneſs of it under your 


* own hand; hut be plain and open in 


« your confeſſion, if you hope ever to 
© obtain mercy, either from Heayen or 
* youroffended father, 


After having ſhewed this to Conrade, 


he called for the waiting · maid, and bid 
her give that letter to her miſtreſs, and 


bring him an immediate anſwer, I | 


followed, and ſaw with what agonies 

r Melanthe read this cruel mandate. 
Between the fears of what her father's 
indignation might inflit upon her, and 
the ſhame of appearing guilty of acrime 


overwhelmed, that for. ſome minutes ſbe 


family of 
© which you are the only blemiſh, 
© Think not to deny your crime; I have 


« Muxcio,* 


her ſoul diſdained, ſhe was ſo much 


had not power to ſpeak; and when the 
did, it was onlytoutterthisexclamation=— 


Melanthe. What will become of me! 
Oh this vile plot of Florimel's! 


Molly. Lord, Madam, do not put 


yourſelf into this flurry! You know 
your father's temper well enough, and 
could not expect he would be leſs ſevere, 
But it will be all over; and you muſt re» 
ſolve to bear it for a while. © 

Melanthe, p 
it! I will go down this inſtant, diſcloſe 
and * my innocence. 

ue, 


Maly. adam, you would not 
be fo mad! What, would you undo 
all, and be forced to marry Conrade at 


— 


I cannot, will not bear 


H Malautbe. 


. * 
5 | 
1 . 


a difemma! What arifwer can 1 1 
Molly. Dear Madam, ſay any thing. 
Tell him you are in love wit; 
Say any thing but the truth. 

-Melanithe, How ſilly am J to aſk ad- 
vice of ſuch a giddy creature! 

With this ſhe turned herſelf towards a 
table whereon ſtood-a ſtandiſh, far down, 

anfed' a while, then began to write; hut 

ad ſcarce finiſhed two lines, before ſhe 
left off; tore the paper, muſed again, 
and then began afreſh, The ſecond 
eſſay met with the ſame fate as the 
fgrmef, and fo did ſeveral ſucceeding 
ones; till at laſt ſhe threw the pen out of 
her hand, flarted up, and faid— 

Melanthe. Tis in vain to attempt 
it TI cannot write. 

Moly. Why then, Madam, Gay no- 
thing; e'en let him think as lie plcales, 
at preſent, If you will but pluck up a 
ſpirit, we ſhall-do well enough. He will 
rot Kill you, for His own fake; and as 
for any thing elſe, you muſt content 
rg bo to ſubmit to it. Nothing can 

© ſo bad as marrying Conrade. I will 

o to Florimel preſently : if T am fo 

acky as to find her at home, tis ten to 
one but ſhe puts ſomething into our 
heads. N 

Melanthe. Do ſo. I wiſh ſhe were 
have. | 
While we were fpeabmig, Mureio 
called very loud at the bottom cf the 
irs for Molly to come down; on which 
the ſaid—* Do you hear, Madam? But 
« I miſt face the ſtorm, for fear it ſhould 

© come hither, and terrify you worſe, I 
* with you had as much conrage as I 
* have." 
| © She ſaid no more, but ran haſtil 
down into the parlour; where J, with 
no leſs ſpeed, attended her ' footſteps, 
=_ impatient to hear how the pert 

ggage would behave. 
urcio, What is the reaſon, minx, 
that I bave no anſwer to the letter you 
carried up? | | 
Molly. Lord, Sir, there was ſome- 
what or other in that letrer that has 
frighted my poor lady almoſt out of her 
wits. She does nothing but cry and 
wring her hands. It 'would make your 
heart ache to ſee her, She write an an- 
Wer! No indeed, ſhe is not in a condi- 
tion to give an anſwer. 
- Murcio, If ſhe can't, you muſt, huſ- 


of my houſe yeſterday morning? 


fey, Who was that fellow you let aut | 
ruin? The other, h donbtleſs con. 
dem ned 
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Melanthe, Was there ever ſo terrible MIV. I, Sir! 1 let out le fellows” 


not I. y 


Murcio. Tis falſe: my friend here, 


happening to paſs throng} the ſtreet at 
that time; (ſaw him come 61t. 

Motly. Why then, Sir, your friend is 
no better than a pickthank for bringing 


you ſuch idle ſtories; and I am not 


afraid to tell him ſo to his fate. 
Murtio. Was there ever ſuch impu- 
dente! 5 


Cyurude. Come, come, Mrs. Molly, 


pou had better confeſs'the'truth 5/ it wilt 
e for the good of your lady, and your: 
ſelf too. | 

Molly. Sir, 1 (wall not tell # lye for 
the matter: let out no fellow. There 
was a fine gentleman, indeed, that ſat 
vp all fight playing at cards- with my 
lady, that T let out; but no fellow, 1 
aſſure you. & 

Murcio. Well; and pray, Mrs. Bra- 


renface, what is the name of this fine 


gentleman ? | | 
Molly. Lord, Sir! do you think 1 
E now the names of all the gentlemen 
that come to viſit my lady? Indeed, I 
am not ſo impertinent as to aſk. 
Murcio. No equivoration. Tell me 
this moment, or T ſhalt be your death! 
Molly. Bleſs me, Sir! how can you 
fright a body for nothing? But, if yos 
would be my death twenty times over, 
I can fay no more than I have done. 
Conrate, Dear Murcio, this girl is 
tot worth the paſſion you -are m. 1 
hope the young lady herſelf will ſatisf 
708 when once ſhe conſiders how muc 
it is her intereſt to do ſo. | 
Murcio. Not while ſhe has ſuch 2 
hardened wretch to encourage her ob- 
ſtinaey.— Huſſey, pack up your trum- 
pery, and get out of my houſe directly, 
or I Mall provide a place for you in 
Bridewell, i 
Melly. Oh, dear Sir! I ſhall not give 
pn —— there are —— enough 
to ad without your providing. | 
After ſhe had left the room, and 
Murcio had vented his paſſion in two of 
three hearty curſes, he turned to Con- 
rade, and; with a tone of voice which 
expreſſed the deepeſt trouble of mind, 
uttered theſe words—* You fee, my 
« Gear friend, that both miſtreſs and 
© maid are alike incorrigible, What 
© now remains for me to do, either to 
© preferve my family from diſgrace, or 
* this degenerate girl from everlaſtivg 
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ey 


demned Melanthe more whis han 
he would let her father know he did, 
could find nothing to ſay in her defence; 
but that he hope „hen the firſt confu- 
fan of this diſcovery was a little qver, 


ſhe would be brought to reaſon; and B 


refore intreated he would allow 
Tome time to recolle& herſelf. As the 
converſation now began to conſiſt o 
of railings on the one fide, and per- 
ſuaſions to moderation on the other, I 
eaſily perceived that nothing of import- 
ance would be the reſult ; ſo reſolved to 
leave the two old gentlemen together, 
and accordingly took the firſt opportu- 
gity to get out of the houſe, 


CHAP. VIII. 


PRESENTS SOMETHING WHICH, IF 


THE AUTHOR's HOPES DO Nor 


DECEIVE HIM, WILL AFFORD ,AN 
EQUAL SHARE OF SATISFACTION 
AS SURPRIZE., 


* ING very anxious for the ſitua- 
tion of poor Melanthe, I fully, de- 
figned to make another viſit to Murcio's 
houſe early the next morning; and ac - 
cordingly got to Murcio's door juſt as 
Conrade had alighted from his coach, 
and was ſtepping in; ſo I had an eaſy 
acceſs, and followed him up into the 


: | dining-room, where Murcio was then 


ſitting, and expreſſed the ſatisfaRion he 
mu in ſeeing him in words to this 


Murcio. My dear friend, I am glad 
ou are come to give me your opinion 
in a thing I am about to i My un- 
cious daughter has given me no an- 
wer, made me no ſuhmiſſions. I cannot 


keep her iu my houſe ; and if I turn her 


out of it, am in danger of having my 
whole family. ſcandalized b na - 
viour: I am therefore reſolved to {end 


her to Cornwall, where I have a near 


- 


kinſman. 3 
Conrade. I flatter 2 Sir, that the 
intelligence I bring will ſave you that 
trouble, and the young lady ff long a 
— I have diſcoysred ber favourite 


Murcio. Is it le! F aven' 
. 
1 you , 
though I have Hep hm often here. It 
d Doriman. Wk 


Marcie, Dargnon | Yes, hace his m- 
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lanthe were brough 


2 


is travels, he viſits 
f e Fond] and Me 


t up together at t 
boarding-ſchool ; a 156 1-44 95 
have ſcaxcely been two days gu . 


turn from 
ſometimes. 


90 


ut 1 cannot think Dorimon bas be 
her ſeducer ; the is neither above s 
hopes, nor below his Aations. 

he had any inclinations towards her, I 
know of nothing mould hinder op 


from making his honourable addre 
But what grounds have you for ſuch a 
ſuppoſition ? | 
Conrade. You ſhall bear. You know 
T told you that 1 did not ſee his face 
but, as I followed him a good part ö 
the ſtreet, I took notice of his hab, 
which indeed had ſomewhat particul 
in it, and 7 71 have attracted my ob- 
' ſervation, had I ſeen it on any other 
perſon, Tt was a dark olive-coloured 
rench barragon, laced with a,very rich 
Point d Eſpagne down,the ſeams; he had 
alſo a fine flaxen wig, with a bag and a 
ſolitaire of an uncommon dimenhon. I 
then took him either for a foreigner, 
one lately come from abroad. In the 
"fame drefs, and as exactly as I faw him 
then, did I ſee him, within this half hour, 
at the chocolate- houſe. I cannot, in- 
deed, ſwear to the man, but I think may 
ſafely to the cloaths, eſpecially as L 
heard him ſay, on ſome gentlemen's 
raiſing the (uit, and telling him they 
lieved there was not ſuch another in 
England, that he was pretty ſure there 
was not; for he had ke it at Patis, 
according to his own taſte, and it had 
not been come over long enough for ay 
one to take pattern by 3 f 
| Marcin. f muſt own there is a ſtrong 
probability in what you Jay ;; but yet, 
without a certajnty, know not What 
meaſures I can pi 2 
Conrade. If you will take my advice, 
ſend far : I heard Mathe * bowls 
dine at home, ſo is ſcarcely gone out, 
Give on diſtant hints, at firſt, eon - 
cerning a marriage with your daughter ; 
and, according to the anſwers he makes, 
you will be inſtrufted how to proceed. 
Murcio. It all be ſo. I will not let 


him ſee I have any ſuſpicion of my 
daughter's fauk and, whether there be 


any thing between them or not, à pro- 
polal of the nature you mention cannot 
En ſtrange to him, as our families have 
always Jived together in a perfeR har- 
n gs 129 8 „ than be 
He had no ſooner this, than! 
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compliments to Dorimon, to let him 


' know he deſired to ſpeak with him im- 


mediately, if not otherwiſe engaged. 


After this, the two friends had ſome far- 


ther diſcourſe concerning what ſteps the 
father of Melanthe ſhould take in this 
affair; when the fellow who had been 


ſent on the above meſſage returned, and 


- o 


- 


. equally agreea 


told his maſter that Dorimon ſaid he 


would not fail doing himſelf the honour 


of obeying his commands in a few 


minutes: on which Conrade took his 


leave; and Murcio ſat down, endea- 
2 to frame his temper and counte- 
nance ſo as to be ſuitable to the buſineſs 


be had in hand. 


| Dorimon appeared in a ſhort time; 


. and, the firſt compliments being paſt, 


Murcio began to open what he had to 


ſay, by telling him that he had a great 


regard for his family; that he was a 
fine young gentleman; and that, being 
now five and twenty, he much wondered 
that he had not heard of his addreſſing 


ſome lady on the ſcore of marriage. To 


which Dorimon replied, that marriage 


Was a thing he had not as yet much 
thought upon; and that, having a ſiſter 


who took care of his houſe, a wife was 
the leſs neceſſary. to him. Murcio then 
demanded if he found any averſion in 


| himſelf to changing his condition in fa- 
. your, of a woman of equal birth and for- 
tune, and who would approve of his 


retenſions. Dorimon ſeemed a little 


ſurprized at theſe interrogatories z but 


anſwered in the 2 N with this pro- 

viſo, that: the per of the lady were 

ble. Murcio, thinking 

this reply a proper cue for explaining 

himſelt,did fo in the following manner 

Murcio. What think you, then, of my 
daughter Melanthe ? | | 


| orimon. As of an angel, Sir, above 
my hopes. 


Meurcio. No fine . 


well enough to marry her ? 


Dorimon. Yes, Sir, upon my. ſoul ! 


and ſhould bleſs the hand that gave her 


to me. 
Murcio. Sir, I take you at your word; 
and give you mipe thatyou ſhall have her, 


and fix thouſand pounds, if you think 


that a ſufficient dower. 
Dorimon. I do, Sir; and, though Me- 


lanthe is a ſufficient fortune of herſelf, 
hall accept your offer, and make a ſet- 


ilement accordingly. 
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"called a ſervant, and ſent him with bis Murcio. Then there rematns no moft 


. father's diſpleaſure, 


peeches, Dorimon; 


deal ſincerely with me. Do you like her 


than to 7 the marriage - articles drawn 
which, if you pleaſe, ſhall be to-morrow 
morning. 

Dorimon. It cannot be too ſoon. But, 
Sir, may I not have leave to ſee her, to 
throw myſelf at her feet, and be aſſured 
ſhe will not regret the happineſs you be- 
ſtow upon me 

Murcio. Oh, Sir, you have nothing 
to pl AGE on that account; for, to 
be plain with you, I deſigned her for 


another. She rejeed the propoſal, for 


which ſhe has been under ſome diſgrace : 
but, as I have ſince diſcovered her diſ- 
obedience was occaſioned by the affec- 
tion ſhe has for you, I was the more 
eaſily induced to pardon it. She does not 

know that I conſent to gratify her 


inclinations: but you ſhall have the 


pleaſure of telling her yourſelf. 

He then went to the door, and ordered 
a fervant to bid Melanthe come down: 
after which he turned back, and ſaid to 
Dorimon—* My daughter will wait on 
« you preſently. I know you will ex- 
* cuſe my leaving you together: I have 
© buſineſs calls me abroad; but expect 
© to fee you to- morrow morning, and 
© ſhall have a lawyer here.. He ſaid no 
more; but went haſtily away, to avoid 
ſeeing his daughter. He had not left 
the room above half a minute, before 
Melanthe entered,. but with a confuſion 
impoſſible to be expreſſed. She had ex- 
pected no other, on being called down, 
than to meet ſome terrible effects of her 
Her eyes, red with 
tears, were now caſt down upon the floor, 
as ſhe advanced with ſlow and trembling 
ſteps ; nor ſaw ſhe who was there, till 
Dorimon ſprung forward, and took her 
by the hand with theſe words— 

Dorimon. Charming Melanthe, how 
am I tranſported at the goodneſs of your 


father ! How incapable of expreſſing my 


gratitude for the permiſſion he has juſt 
now giver me of telling you how much, 
how truly I adore you! | 
Melanthe. Bleſs me, Dorimon, what 
is the meaning of all this! Where is my 
father ? * er 
Dorimon. Gone, to give me the happy 
opportunity of endeavouring to inſpire 
you with lentiments in favour of my 
aſſion, and conformable to his will. 


Melanthe. Your paſſion, and bis will! . 


Certainly, Dorimon, you muſt either be 
mad, or I not in my ſenſes! For Heaven 5 
fake, explain this myſtery! _ © 
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» Me was going to reply, when his ſiſter 
Florimel came tripping in. That youn 
lady having been informed by Molly o 
all that had paſſed at Murcio's houſe, 


| was extremely impatient to know how 


ker fair friend behaved afterwards on 
that occaſion. Melanthe no ſooner ſaw 
her, than ſbe flew into her arms, and 
cried— 

Melautbe. My dear, dear Florimel, 
what would T not have given to have 
ſeen you laſt night ! 

Florimel. I was no leſs eager to be 
with you. But I find things have quite 
changed their face. I met your father 
at the door as I entered; the old gentle- 
man ſeems to be in quite good humour, 
defired me to walk up, and told me I 
ſhould find you and my brother toge- 
ther. 

Dorimen. Aye, my dear fiſter, we 
are together; and, I hope, ſhall ſoun be 


joined to ſcparate no more. 


Flhrimel. Separate no more! As 
how ? | W 3. 
Dorimon. By the indiſſoluble ties of 
marriage. Murcio, the generous Mur- 
cio, has beſtowed her on me. 'I's- 
morrow the articles are to be drawn, and 
there will then be nothing wanting but 
my angel's conſent for the conſumma- 


tjon of my bliſs. 


' Florimel, And was this the buſineſs 
on which he ſent for you in ſuch haſte ? 
Dorimon. The ſame. 
Here Florimel burit into fo violent a 


fit of laughter, as rendered her unable 
do ſpeak for ſome time. In vain Dori- 


mon aſked ſeveral times over the cauſe 
of this extravagant mirth; and it was 


hut degrees ſhe recovered herſelf - 
enough to make this reply 


Flortmel, I have found gut the rid - 
dle!} It was I, brother, that have made 


this match, Ves, with the aſſiſtance of 
that ſuit of cloaths yqu have bn. 


Then addreſſing herſelf to Melanthe, 


proceeded thus —* You muſt know, 


© my dear, that it was Coprade himſelf 


that watched me coming, out of your 


© houſe. I faw him ſtand perdu under 


4 Sir Thomas ESSE, porch. He has s 


© certainly feen my brother in theſe 
© cloaths; and, miſtaking him for me, 


has paſſed him u n your father for 
your ſuppoled — 


now as much confounded, in his turn, 


as the two ladies had been in theirs; till 
| his filter, hay 


ing firſt obtained Me- 


t * 
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Dorimon was 


- 


hiſtory of their contrivance to-break the 


match with Conrade. This "repetition 


occaſioned ſome pleaſantry between the 


brother and ſiſter; but Melanthe was 
too much aſhamed to bear any great 
rt in it, Her new lover obſerving her 
iouſneſs, ſpoke in this manner 
Dorimon. I have got nothing, Flo- 
rimel, by the account you have given, 
but the mortification of that vani 
Murcio had inſpired me with; and dare 
not now flatter myſelf that Melanthe 
will fo readily, as. I ouce hoped, ac- 
quieſce in the agreement made between 
us. | 
Florimel. If ſhe does not, all will 
come out; and if fo, Murcio will cer- 
tainly return to his firſt engagement to 
ive her to Conrade. What ſay you, 
Melanthe ; have you averſion enough 
tor my hrother to run ſo great a riſque? 
This demand made Melanthe bluſh 
exceſſively. She” pauſed, and hung 
down her head; but at lat made this re- 
turn“ So ſudden a change in my for- 
tune might well excuſe me from 
giving a direct anſwer to ſuch a queſ- 
tion. Of this, however, you may be 
* aſſured, that I have not courage 10 
diſobey my father a ſecond time; and 


'© that I love the ſiſter too well to have 


© any averſion to the brother. 
On this Dorimon kiſſed her hand 
with a great deal of warmth, and ſaid 


many tender and paſſionate things: to 


her; which, as the reader will eaſily 
conceive,” I think it needleſs to repeat 3 
and ſhall only add that, between the bro - 
ther and the ſiſter, Melanthe was at laſt 
revailed upon to confels, that it would 
withont the leaſt reluctance ſhe ſhould 
obey her father in the choice he had 
now made for her. Though there was 
now little cauſe to apprehend any diſap- 
intment in theſe nuptials, yet I re- 
ved to fee the thing fully concluded 
on; accordingly I went the next morn- 
ing to Murcio's houſe, where 1 found 
him very buſy with his lawyer. Dori- 
mon came in ſoon after; and the writ- 
ings were preſently filled up, ſigned, 
ſealed, and duly executed, by both par- 


ties: and the lawyer had no ſooner left 


the room, than Murcio ſpoke to Do- 
rimon in theſe terms 

Murcio. Well, Dorimon, I think 
there is nothing now wanting for the 


making you my ſon, except the cere - 
mony of the church; and 1 don't care 


1 


Ae not love to fee affairs of this nature 
kept long in hand. Beſides, you muſt 
&now, that on my 17 — refuſing to 


marry the perſon I firſt propoſed to her, 
I ſwore in my paſſion that I would ne- 
wer ſee her ſace again till ſhe was a wife. 

Dorimon. Y ou may be aſſured, Sir, 
4 ſtall think every moment an age; and 
I do not doubt but the knowledge of the 
wow you have made will very much ex- 
pedite my wiſhes, | 


Murcio. I am going directly to my 


-ktitle country-ſeat, and ſhall leave you 


, to conſult with her about the day; but 
will write to the rector of ****, who is 
my kinſman, and deſire he will perform 
-the office : when that is over, would 
have you both come down to , 
here you may depend upon meeting 
with a fatherly reception. 
Nothing farther, of any conſequence, 
was ſaid by either of them, Murcio 
took coach tor the country, and Dori- 
mon went to the apartment of his miſ- 
- weſs ; where ſtrenuouſly preſſing her for 
the ſpeedy conſummation of his happi- 
- neſs, her father's pretended vow ſerved 
as an excuſe for her compliance, and ſhe 
conſented that the wedding ſhould be the 
next Sunday after. No accident re- 
tarded the fulfilling this agreement, and 
they were married on the day appointed; 
after which they ſet out, accompanied 
dy Florimel, for“ , to receive the 
hleſſing Murcio had promifed to heſtow 
upon them. As no one of the company 
bad any reaſon to be diſcontented at 
- what, had happened, it is not to be 
. .doubted but the goddeſs of chearfulneſs 
accompanied them in their little journey: 
-T fay journey, becauſe the filter of Do- 
rimon having an averſion to the water, 


they went in a landau, in complaiſance 


to her; but the ſubject of their con- 

verſation is not in my power to relate, as 
I had no opportunity of being witneſs 
5 of it. 0 - 


CHAP. IX. 
' GCONTAINS. A SUCCINCET ACCOUNT 


OF SOME -FARTHER PARTICU- 
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'YENTURE., 
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your futue conduct may 
It could not be otherwiſe, but that all 
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play is ended, and that I ſhould po 

the curtain, to prepare for ſome 
freſh ſubjeR of entertainment; but he 
mult wait awhile; I have not yet done 
with any of my characters; and beſides, 
as there are many things which ſeem to 
require a farther explanation, I.cannat 
think of parting with my favourite Flo- 
rimel, without giving her thoſe juſt praiſes 
which her wit and good-humour may 
juſtly claim. It is not unlikely, in- 
deed, but that there may be ſome over- 
ſcrupulous ladies in the world, Who will 


be ſo far from approving the character 


of this .charming girl, that they will 
highly contemn her for aſſuming the 
air and habit of a man, though for never 
ſo ſhort a ſpace of time; and even rail at 
Melanthe, for conſenting to put in exe- 
cution the ſtratagem ſhe had contrived 
tor her deliverance from an evil ſo juſtly 
dreaded by her. Such as theſe will cer- 
tainky think I have ſaid enough, if not 
too much, on the occaſion; and perhaps 
throw aſide the hook, and cry they will 
read no farther. Well, be it 1o; the 
loſs will be entirely their own : I am 
pretty confident neither my reputation, 
nor the profits of my publiſher, will 
ſuffer by their ill-nature in this point. 
It is for the entertainment of the gay, 
the witty, and truly virtupus—who, by 
the way, are never cenſorious—that theſe 
lucubrations are chiefly intended; and 
if I am fo fortunate as, to pleaſe them, 
ſhould give myſelf nd great pain what 


may be ſaid of me hy thoſe of the above - 


mentioned claſs, In defiance, therefore, 

of theſe fair, or rather unfair criticks, . 
I ſhall proceed in what I have farther to 

relate concerning the principal ſubjefs 

of this narrative, 


On their arrival at *****, were 


received by Murcio with a ſhew of the 


greatelt ſatisfaction; yet I, who took 
care to be there before them, in order to 
be witneſs of what ſhovld paſs at this 


. firſt interview, could eaſily perceive that 


he embraced his ſon-in-law with more 
cordiality and leſs conſtraint than he did 
his daughter. The remembrance of 
her ſuppoſed fault doubtleſs rendered him 
unable to treat her with his accuſtomed 
tenderneſs : he ſcarce touched her cheek 
in ſaluting her z and when he gave ber 
bis bleſhng, added—* Pra Heaven 
un: 


the company muſt com 


imagine, that the laſt a of the meaning of theſe wards: bus goor Me- 


# 
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lanthe was: ſo much affected by them, 


that ſhe burſt into a flood of tears; and 
throwing herſelf a ſecond time at her fa- 
ther's feet, addreſſed him in theſe pa- 
thetick terms — 

Melantbe. Oh, Sir, I beg, 1 be- 
ſeech you, by ail the love you once had 


for me, to forgive the only act of dif- 


obedience I was ever guilty of; pardon 
but the averſion I had to the match you 
firſt propoſed to me, and you will ealily 
abſolve the reſt. 

- Dorimon. Ves, Sir, my dear, my 
charming wife, is as innocent of every 
thing; that can deſerve your blame, as I 
am from even the moſt dittant wiſh of 
violating her purity, or diſhonouring 


your family. | e pitt; 
Florimel. Aye, aye, it is poor me 


that am alone in fault z but, ſince the 


miſehief I have done has been produc- 
tive of ſo much good; I ſcarce doubt of 
being excuſed by a gentleman of ſo much 
good fenſe as Murcio. I have deli- 
vered your daughter, Sir, by my con- 
tiivance, from the horrors of a forced 
marriage; I have procured” a wife for 
my brother, -with whom, if he is not 
the moſt” happy, I am certain he de- 
ſerves to be the moſt miſcrable, of all 
mankind; and I have got you a fon-in- 
law, who I hope will merit that honour 
by his future behaviour. 

Murcio, who could not form even the 
moſt dittant gueſs at the meaning of all 
this, looked ſometimes on the one, and 


ſometimes on the other, with all the 


tokens of the utmoſt amazement, with- 
out being able to ſpeak one ſyllable; 
which gave Florimel the opportunity of 
unravelling the whole myſtery of the af- 
fair, as ſhe had before promiſed Me- 
lanthe to take upon. herſelf to do. In 
ſpite of the little reſentment Murcio at 
| conceived for the trick that had 
been put upon him, he could not for- 
dear ſmiling at the invention of the 
contriver; and the wit and ſpirit with 
which that young lady talked to him 
upon it, very much com̃ributed to brin 
him into good humour: but that whic 
entirely reconciled him to the wedded 


pair was, the, conſideration that Dori - 


mon was wholly ignorant of the plot 
till after the marriage was con d; 
and the afforarce Melanthe gave him; 
that ſhe was far from any intention to 
deceive him, bur had flatrered herſelf 
with the hope that Conrade would have 


2 | 


ill conſequences which would/probabhy: 


that this change of hands had ap- 
pened; and he cod not forbear kifling. 


630 
broke the engagement 'without men- 
tioning, to him the reaſons; he had for 
doing ſo Though to have married his 
davghter to Conrade would have ſaved 

him ſix thouſand pounds, yet the many 


have attended fo diſproportionate a 
match, now occurring to his mind, which 
before he had not thought upon, made 
him not only contented, but rejoscede 


and hugging Florimel for heing the chief 
author of it. oor a *%y 

Every one now endeayouring to out- 
vie the other in giving teſtimonies of his 
good - humour, among the many gay and 
gallant things laid by Dorimon on this- 


occaſſon, he proteſted to keep his French. 


cloaths as long as he lived, for a perpe-' 
tua] memento of the good they had doug 
for hin and never wear them but on 
the aumiverſary of that happy day which, 
gave his dear Melanthe to his arms 
On falling afterwards into ſome diſs 
courſe concerning the oddneſs of the ac 
cident which had brought about a mar- 
rage ſo hwle- thought of by either of- 
the parties, yet fo agreeable to both, as 
well as to their friends, Murcio en 
pre ſſed himſelf in this manner | 
Marcio. I cannot help thinking that 
there is ſomething peculiarly remarkable 
in this tranſaction, and looks as if the 
hand of Heaven had directed the ac 
= Ro | 1 r 
rimel. I dare almoſt m 
own life far the mutun — * 
theirs. Pheir humours are ſo xa 
ſuited to each other, that neither of 
them ave fit for any body elſe ; and, nov 
I confideron it, am amazed that, in the 
long acquaintance they had togethes, 
this bulinets never came into either of 
their heads till chance put it there. 
| Dorimons Nay, ſiſter, I am now con- 
vinced, hy the tranſport and the pleaſ- 
ing flutter at my heart, on the — 
hat 


Murcio made of his, daughter, t 

was then paſhonately in love with herz 
though without knowing it. 6 
Melanthe. And if you had been as 
indifferent to me, as I then thought you 
were, I ſhould not certainly have been 
ſo ſoon and ſo eaſily perſuaded to be 


, yours: | 


Marcio. Well, all things have hap- 
pened for the beſtz. and there is nothing 
paw wanting to compleat my ſatis fac- 
. r 28" ; '# 4 "Us.'# y tiny 
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tion, but the clearing up Melanthe's 
innocence to Conrade. I thould be glad 
he were here. | 
The word was ſcarce out of his mouth, 
when a ſervant came into the room, and 
informed him, that the perſon he had 
mentioned was below ; on which he or- 
dered he ſhould be immediately intro- 
duced. The old gentleman, who had 
heard nothing of what had happened, 
nor ſeen Murcio ſince the converſation 
with him, repeated in a former chapter, 
had been impatient to know the ſucceſs 
of his propoſal to Dorimon;z and find- 
ing he big not return to town as uſual, 
made him this viſit at“ , in order 
to gratify his curioſity, He had not 
advanced above half way into the room, 
when Murcio — the bride and 
bridegroom to him; and told him he 
Rad been juſt wiſhing for him to con- 
gratulate the nuptials. Conrade en- 
deavoured to compoſe himſelt enough to 
ſalute them with the accuſtomed forms; 
but as he had not in his heart believed 
that Dorimon would he prevailed upon 
to marry Melanthe, though he had ad- 
viſed her father to make the experiment, 
was ſo much ſurprized on finding the 
affair concluded, that he could not for- 
bear teſtifying it in his looks, as well as 
crying out— . 
1 What, married! 
mel. Ves, Sir, they are mar- 
A indiſſoluble * I tied; for 
which all due thanks be given to your 
fortunate miſtaks. ; 
Conrade. My miſtake, Madam! 
Pardon me, if I do not comprehend 
meaning. 43 
Dorimon. I believe you do not, Sir: 
yet it is to your miſtaking another for 
me, that I am indebted for being put 
in poſſeſſion of a 2 which other- 
wiſe I muſt have ſolicited for a long ſe- 
ries of time, and perhaps at laſt never 
have obtained. 1 do aſſure you, Sir, 
I never preſumed to entertain one wiſh 
to the diſhonour of Melanthe; and was 
ſleeping in my own bed when you ima- 
gined mr juſt riſen from her arms. - 
Murcio. He tells you nothing but 
the truth. He is innocent, ſo is Me- 
' hnthe. But here ftands her gallant; 
kere is the author of this enigma. 
In concluding theſe words, which he 
had uttered with the moſt chearful air, 
he patted Florimel upon her cheek, and 


gently puſhed her towards Conrade: - 


that gentleman was now in ſuch a 
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conſternation, that he ſcarce knew Where 


he was, much leſs had the power of dif. 
tinguiſhing the ſenſe of any thing he 
either ſaw or heard; till Florimel re- 
lated to him, in her ſprightly faſhion, | 
every particular of that ſtratagem which 
had  occahoned the breaking off the 
intended match between him and Me- 
lanthe, Murcio alſo, and Dorimon, 
averring the truth of what the ſaid, he 
began at laſt to ſee clearly into the whole 
affair; after which Melanthe, with a. 
great deal of modeſty and ſweetneſs, ad. 
dreſſed herfelf to him in theſe term 

Melanthe. I hope, Sir, you will par- 
don the deception put upon you, as I 
was conſtrained to purſue ſa extraor- 
dinary a method, to avoid a thing which, 
in the end, muſt have been no leſs diſ- 
agreeable to you than to myſelf. I 
ſhall always acknowledge my obligation 
to the generous offer your afteRion, 
made: but love, Sir, is not in our 
power; if it were, my gratitude to you, 
the confideration of my own intereſt, 
and the duty owing to my father, would 
certainly have inſpired me with it. 

Conrade. Say no more, ſweet lady. 
I am aſhamed of my paſt folly; and only 
wiſh you would exert all the influence 
you have over your witty ſhe-gallant, 
not to expoſe this ſtory in print. I 
ſhould be ſorry, methinks, to ſee myſelt 
in a novel or play. i | | 

Florimel. No, no, Sir; you need be 
under no apprehenſions on that ſcore. 
I would not, for my own ſake, have 
the world know I put on breeches; Jeſt 
my huſband, when I get one, ſhould be, 
afraid I would attempt to wear them af - 
terwards, 

This reply of Florimel's ſet the 
whole company into a fit of laughter, 
and would doubtleſs have been the oc- 
caſion of many pleaſant repartees, if the 
butler had not that inſtant given them 
a ſummons to the next room, where 
was a table elegantly ſpread with wu 
thing ſuitable to the ſeafon. But, as 
could not partake of any of the deli- 
cacies I ſaw before me, I thought it 
beſt to leave the houſe; ſo accordingly I 
ſlipped out, plucked off my belt, went 
into a boat, and ordered the waterman 


to row as faſt as poſſible to London; 


where being arrived, I contented my- 
ſelf with ſuch fare as my own homely 
board afforded. Not many weeks had 
this adventure elapſed, before I heard 
that Florimel was marricd to a young 
| gentleman 


4 


tleman whom for ſeveral years ſhe 
120 loved; and by whom ſhe was 
equal ly beloved. inſatiate curio- 
ſity, on this information, led me to en- 
quire into the hidden cauſe which had 
ſo long delayed the completion of their 
mutual wiſhes z and, by ways and means 
too tedious to be here inſerted, I at laſt 
diſcovered it to be ſuch as attracted my 
higheſt eſteem and admiration. 
rimon had been 1 7 va- 
nt in his equipage and way of livi 
Chile on his 5 Her whole Fore 
tune lay in his hands; and if called out, 
which in all probability would have been 
the caſe if ſhe had married, he muſt have 
been obliged to mortgage ſome part of 
his eſtate for the payment. It was there- 
fore to ſave her brother from ſo great 
an inconvenience, that this generous 
young lady had been deaf to all the ſoli- 
citations of a beloved lover, and the ſoft 
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— of her own heart, till Me- 
nthe's fortune coming into the family, 
removed the only impediment to her 
wiſhes. Thus, by the moſt unſeen, 
undreamt-of means, does Providence 
diſpoſe every thing for the advantage of 
it's favourites. Florimel, by her wit, 
and contrivance to ſerve her — 
without propofing the leaſt i to 
herlelf, or even imagining ſhe could 
have any, not only brought about her 
brother's happineſs, but met her own re- 
ward, in the accompliſhment of her fe- 
licity. Theſe two families live to 

in the moſt perfect harmony; and Mur- 
cio, who is little leſs fond of Florimel 
than of his own daughter, paſſes moſt of 
his time among them.  Conrade alſo is 
extremely intimate with both; infomuch 
that it is thought he will, at his de- 


ceaſe, divide a of his large 
fortune between | eng 


END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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BOOK III. 


CHAP. I, 


IS A KIND OF WARNING-BELL TO 
THE PUBLICK, AND GIVES A ME- 
LANCHOLY, THOUGH TOO COM- 
MON PROOF, THAT A PERSON IN 
ENDEAVOURING, BY UNJUST OR 
IMPRUDENT MEASURES, TO A- 
VOID FALLING INTO AN UMA- 
GINARY MISFORTUNE, Is FRE- 
QUENTLY LIABLE TO BRING 
ON EFFECTUALLY WHAT MIGHT 


OTHERWISE NEVER HAVE HAP- 
ÞPENED, 


F all the paſſions which 
diſtra the human mind, 
O there is none more perni- 
cious in it's quality, nor 
* more dreadſul in it's con- 
ſequences, than jealouſy. 
It is looked 12 indeed, as the moſt 
certain proof of a ſtrong and violent af- 
fection; yet it is ſuch a proof as no one 
would wiſh to experience, as it infal- 
libly involves the beloved object in a 
variety of diſquiets, whether innocent 
or guilty: nor is the perſon poſſeſſed of 
this raging fury leſs wretched; fo juſt 
are theſe words of Mr. Dryden 


O jealouſy ! thou raging ill, 
Why haſt thou found a place in lover's 
© hearts ? 
« Aficting what thou canſt not kill, 


And poiſoning Love himſelf with his own 
darts.“ 


And as the inimitable Shakeſpeare 
yet more emphatically, in my opinion, 


expreſſes iv · 


O what damn'd minutes tells he o'er, 


© Whodoats, yet doubts; ſuſpects, yet ſtrong- 
© ly loves l 


But as jealouſy frequently takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſoul by almoſt im; erceptible 
degrees, the following little narrative 
may ſerve as an antidote againſt it's poi- 
ſon; and warn every one, married per- 
ſons eſpecially, not to give way to it s 
firſt attacks, leſt it ſhould be in time 
wholly ſubdued by it. 

Cleora had from her very infancy been 
promiſed in marriage to the ſon of a 


neighbouring gentleman, about three 
years older than herſelf. An inclina- 
tion for her intended huſband grew up 
with her years; nor was his affection leſs 
tender for her, whom he expected would 

one day be his wife: but when _ — 
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nocent pair became ripe for the con- 
ſummation of their mutual wiſhes, an 
unhappy diſpute happened between their 
parents, which entuely broke off the 
match at once, and they were forbid to 
ſee each other any more. As I way not 
at that time acquainted with either of: 
the lovers, I cannot pretend to delcribe 
what their young hearts ſuſtained in this 
cruel ſeparation : it was doubtleſs very 

rievous to them both at firſt; but ab- 
1 and variety of amuſements, pro- 
vided for them by their reſpective pa- 
rents, in order to diſſipate their chagrin, 
by degrees wrought the deſired effects. 
Leander, for ſo he was called, grew one 
of the gayeſt men about the town ; and 
Cleora was ſo far weaned from the re- 
membrance of him, that ſhe obeyed her 
father without reluctance in receiving 
the addreſſes of Ariitus; who, after the 
neceſſary forms of courtſhip, became her 
huſband. 

Few nuptials gave a greater promiſe. 
of felicity. The births, the fortunes, 
of the wedded pair, were equal; their 
ages perfectly agreeable: ihe was not 
quite nineteen, and he no more than five 
and twenty; ſhe was a very lovely wo- 
man, he a molt graceful man, He had 
adored her to ſo romantick a height, 
that it was thought, if he had not ob- 
tained her, a dagger or a bowl of poiſon 
muſt have heen his fate, She treated 
him with all the tenderneſs that could 
be expected from a virtuous woman by 
a reaſonable man. They were, in the 
firſt months of their marriage, the enyy 
and admiration of as many as knew 
them. But, alas! how uncertain is the 
date of human happineſs! When Haven 
is not pleaſed to beſtow oi us a contenied 
mind; I mean, when we do not alk that 
bleſſing, and endeavour to acquize itz in 
vam indulgent Fortune lavithes her 
whole dock of beiinties on us; we re- 
pine amidſt our plenty, enjoy nothin 
we poſſeſs, and are wretches becaule we 
will be fo. 

The bridal houſe, ſo lately the theatre 
of joy and pleaſure, ſoon became the cell 
of gloomy ſullenneſs and black delpair, 
The eyes of the heautiful Cleora were 
frequently ſeen red with weeping : ſhe 
cealed to appear at any publick place, 


and received very little company at 


home; while on the brow of the once 
chearful, gay Ariſtus, now loured a 
heavy melancholy, and 'all the indica- 
dons of a deep inward grief, Every 


one ſaw the change, but none could, 
. diſcern the cauſe: it could nats. 

wever, long be kept a ſecrets, the ſer- 
vants who waited immediately on their 
. were the firſt who diſcavered it; 
theſe reported it to the others, and they 

ed not to whiſper it to as many 3$ 
t 7 were acquainted with-that. their 
12 er was prodigiouſly jealous of his 


he firſt tokens be gave of this 
frenzy, as I have been fince 22 
was to debar Cleora from going to t 
opera, the Db. the N and 
routs and aſſemblies; all which places 
ſhe had been accultomed to frequent. 
She obeyed him, notw¾ithſtanding. with - 
out murmuring or re ning j and told 
him, with à great deal of ſweetneſs, 
that if thoſe diverſions were infinitely 
dearer to her than ever they had been, 
ſhe would readily ſacrifice all the pleas 
ſure ſhe took in them to that of toſſify- 
ing her love and duty to him. Not 
contented with this, he proceeded fars 
ther, and forbade her to make any 
viſits without him, except td his mo- 
ther, who lived but in the next ſtreet; 
and then to let him know, that he might 
meet her there, and bring her home, 
Hard as this injunction ſeemed to her 
ſhe complied with itz being reſolved, if 
poſſible, to chace from bis mind all 
thoſe ideas ſhe found he had conceived 
in prejudice of her diſcretion, aud con- 
vince him that ſhe regarded nothing ſo 
much as his ſatisfaQion. . 

What more could woman do, or man 
expect ? yet all was not enough to make 
this jealous huſband eaſy. Whenever 
they were abroad together, if any gen- 
tleman happened to be in company, the 
leaſt gallant. thing ſaid to her, or com- 
plaiſance returned to it by her, imme- 
diately ſet the worm within his brain a 
madding, and made him, on their com- 
ing home, reproach her in texms wy 
unbecoming in bm to make uſe of, 
and difficult for her to bear with pa- 
tience ; yet, nevertheleſs, he ſtil] loved 
her, loved her to an exceſs; but, as the 
poet lays —- 


No ſigns of love in jealous men remain, 
* Bui that which fick men have of life, 
6 their pain.“ f 
This behaviour of Ariſtus engroſſed 
much of the converſation of the town, 
and various were the conjedtures paſſed 
. 12 upon 
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upon it. Some highly blamed him; 
others were apt — = Mono there had 
really been ſome imprudences on the 
part of Cleoraz and not a few there 
were among her own ſex, who, — 
her for thoſe very perfections whic 
ought to have excited their eſteem, 
ſcrupled not to pronounce her guilty of 
every thing ſhe could be ſuſpected of. 


Much was this lady to be pitied. 


Deprived of all thoſe pleaſures to which 
her youth had been accuſtomed, ill- 
treated by her huſband, cenſured by her 
g<quaintance, and ſecluded from the ſo- 
ciety of thoſe who might have found 
means of diverting, if not wholly diſſi- 
pating her W. To add to her 
misfortunes, ſhe had no friend near her 
to whom ſhe might complain. Her fa- 
ther, being a widower, had broke up 
hovuſe-keeping ſoon after her marriage, 
and was retired, with an intent to paſs 
the remainder of his days with her el- 
der ſiſter, who was ſettled in a far diſ- 
tant county; ſo that theonly perſon from 
whom ſhe received any conſolation was 
Miſs Lucia, the ſiſter of Ariſtus, a young 
lady of great good-nature, and who 
believing her truly innocent, uſed her 
utmoſt endeavours to put all chimeras 
to her prejudice out of her brother's 
head. 

The diſcourſes which continually 
filled my ears about this family, and the 
different opinions the world had of the 
manner of their living together, made 
me reſolve to have recourſe to my In- 
viſibility, in order to diſcover which was 
in the right. Accordingly, I went one 
day, equipped as uſual, with my Belt 
and Tablet, to make a vſit at their 
houſe. Ariſtus was abroad; but I 
found Cleora, fitting in a very penſive 
poſture, in her dreſſing room. I had 
not been there above two minutes, be- 
fore her footman came in, and preſented 
her with a letter, which he told her was 
left for her by a porter, who ſaid it re- 
quired no anſwer, and was gone. 

I muſt confeſs that, on hearing this, 
I was guilty of great injuſtice to Cleora, 
and began to be apprehenſive that her 
huſband's ſuſpicions were founded on 
too ſolid reaſons; but I was ſoon aſhamed 
of my raſh judgment, when, ſlipping 
behind her chair, and looking over her 
ſhoulder as ſhe read, I perceived the let- 
ter was from Miſs Lucia, and contained 
theſe lines 


© DRAR SISTER, 


6 ORDS cannot expreſs how 
W « greatly I am — on 
* finding myſelt obliged to fend this, 
© inſtead of waiting on you in perſon, 
Be aſſured I love and value your con. 
* verſation as I ought; and ſhall no 
© leſs ſuffer in being deprived of it, 
* Heaven knows for how long a time, 
* than you will do in the knowledge of 
© the cauſe. Some idle ſtories, of which, 
1 dare believe, my brother's un- 
* happy caprice has been the ſole occa- 
ſion, have reached the ears of my 
* mamma, and made her think it in; 
proper for me to be ſeen with you, 
* while the world continues to judge of 
vou in the manner it does at prelent, 
She heard of your meſſage to me, and 
* {trilly forbade me to obey the ſum- 
* mons. You know too well, my dear 
© Cleora, what duty is owing from a 
child to a parent, and alſo how much 
* my father's will has left me in her 
power, to reſent the painful proof I 
© now give of my obedience to her. I 
* wiſh, for my own ſake, as well as 
yours, that ſhe, my brother, and every 
© one that knows vs, were as well con- 
© vinced as myſelf of your perſect inno. 
© cence; but, till that happy time ar- 
« rives, mult content myfelt with the 
* memory of the many happy hours we 
© have paſſed together, and the hopes of 
© many more yet to come, when once 
the horrid cloud which now ſeparates 
© us is removed, Farewel! That Hea- 
ven may fend you comfort under your 
5 preſent afflifiion, and ſp-edily relieve 
* you from it, ſhall be the conſtant 
6 33 of her who is, with the gre teſt 
© {incerity, your molt affectionate ſiſier, 
© LUCIA.” 


Scarce had ſhe gone through half this 
axis, before her countenance betrayed 
the effect it produced. Dildain, rage, 
grief, ſeemed now to have united all 


their force to raiſe a tempeſt in her 


mind; which immediately broke forth 
in theſe and the like exclamations— 
5s Deprived of my poor Lucia, too, and 
© on ſo ſhocking a pretence! Good Hea- 
© ven! for what unknown crime of mine, 
* or of my anceſtors, am I linked into 
* ſuch a family! Mother and ſon alike 
* unjuſt, ungrateful, baſe, tyrannick : 
© Have I renounced all the gay amuſe- 
ments of life, ſubmitted my temper in 
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« the will of an imperious huſband, and 
« made it my whole ſtudy to oblige him, 
to meet at laſt with this ungenerous, 
« this barbarous return! My virtue ſu- 
« ſpeed, my reputation traduced, and 
my converſation ſhunned as a diſ- 
« orace! Oh, tis too much—tuo much 
. for human patience to ſuſtain!” 

Many other expreſſions of the ſame 
nature did her paſſion vent; till, at laſt, 
recolleAing the requeſt Lucia had made 
in the poſtſcript of her letter, ſhe ſnatched 
it haſtily from off her toilet, and thruſt 
it into the fire; ſaying, at the ſame time, 
« Poor Lucia, however, muſt not ſuffer 
for her friendſhip to me. | 

Ariſtus being returned home, was that 
inſtant coming up ſtairs z which being 


oppoſite to the room where Cleora was, 


and the door open, he had an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing this laſt action, though 
not of hearing the words which accom- 
panied it, He flew like lightning to 
the chimney, in order to fave the paper, 
not doubting but it contained ſomething 
that might add freſh fuel to his jea- 
louſy; but, nimble as he was, the flames 
were yet more quick, and left not the 
leaſt part of what he ſo much wanted 
unconſumed. This diſappointment, 


joined with what he had ſeen Cleora do, + 


ſo much inflamed him, that looking on 
her with eyes ſparkling with indigna- 
tion; he ſaluted her with this re- 
proach— 

Ariflus, 1 perceive, Madam, you 
will be fill too cunning for me. Had I 
come a moment ſooner, I might, per- 
haps, have diſcovered enough in that pa- 

r, to have ſilenced all your future 
* of virtue and fidelity. 

Cleora. Oh, Sir, you need be under 
no apprehenſions on that ſcore, The 
continuance of your baſe ſuſpicions de- 
ſerve not that I ſhould be at any pains to 
undeceive you. 

Ariſtus. No, twould be in vain: 
too well I know you. Nor can you, 
dare you, now attempt to juſtify your- 
ſelf, after the glaring procf I have re- 
ceived of your infidelity. 

Cleora. What proof? 

Ariſtus. That paper, perfidious wo- 
manl—that paper, whoſe aſhes, could 
they ſpeak, would riſe up in judgment 
againit you. 

Cleora. This is madneſs, or ſome 
new pretext to uſe me ill. Pray, what 
can the moſt injurious of your imagipa · 


tions ſuggeſt on the burning of a bit of 


per? 

Ariflus, Did I not obſerve 
countenance while throwing the 
ſcraw] into the fire? Did not your 
gloating eyes purſue it as you would the 
tellow from whom it came? Were not 
all the marks of guilt and confuſion on 

our cheeks on my approach ? But this 
is not all; I was told below that you 
had juſt received a letter by a porter. 

Anſwer to that, thou hypocrite! Does 

it become a married woman, of your 

rank and circumſtances, to receive let- 
ters, brought by ſuch meſſengers ? 

Cleora. A married woman! ſay ra- 
ther a married wretch! for ſuch are all 
who have huſbands like A: iſtus. 

Ariftus. Still you evade the queſtion 
but, if you would not deſerve to be the 
wretch you call yourſelf, be once ſincere, 
and tell me from which of your 
tended admirers that letter came, 

Cleora, From none. 

Ariſtus. Perhaps, then, ſome fe. 
male agents, ſome fly 8 of your 
amorous intrigues. But no equivoca- 
tions: explain the whole, or, by Hea- 
ven, my wor 

Cleora, Do! kill me! it is the only 
act of Kindneſs you can ſhew, aud all £ 
now wiſh io receive from you. 

Ariftus. So daring in your crimes, 
abandoned creature! But get out of 

my light this moment, leſt I be indeed 
provoked to do a deed I might hereatter 
repent of. . 

Cleora. Monſter!— But to quit 
preſence is a command I ſhall always be 
ready to obey. 

* It was with an unſpeakable haughti- 
nels that Cleora uttertd theſe words as 
ſhe flung out of the room. I am apt to 
believe, by the amazement Atiſtus now: 
appeared in, that this was the firſt time 
ſhe had ever teſtifie d any great marks of 
1eſcutment for his ill treatment of her. 
He ſtood for ſome moments in a pro- 
found reverie; and, when he came out 
of it, lified up his hands and eyes to heat 
ven, faying—* Good God! nothing 
© but the moſt perfect innocence, or the 
* molt conſummate guilt, could, inſpie 
* a woman with ſo much boldneſs. 
© I know not what to think.” Then 
folding his aims, again ſeemed Jolt in 
meditation ; which having indulged a 
while, the ſubject of it burſt out in theſe 
words—* If ſhe were innocent, where- 
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fore ſhould ſhe cohctal from me the 


contents of that curſed letter? No, 


*tis too plain ſhe is guilty, In vain 

would my fond heart, that ſtill doats 

on her, find excuſes for her behaviour. 

Yet it would be ſome eaſe to be con- 

vinced : but it is impoſſible ; ſhe has 

too much art. How true, O Dryden, 
are thy words 


GG ®@ «<< a. 0; 


« Fa'ſe women to new joys unſeen can 
«© move; ; 

4 There are no prints left in che paths of 
“ love. 

« All other goods by publick marks are 
© knowng 

« But this, we moſt deſire to keep, has 
% none.“ 


After this, he walked ſeveral times 
backwards and forwards in the room, 
then ran haſtily down ſtairs, as I ima- 
gined, in ſearch of Cleora; but 8 
he did not, and went out of the houſe, 
alſo left it too, having an engagement of 
my on that evening. 


C HAP. II. 


IN WHICH THE READER IS RE- 
QUESTED TO EXPECT KO MORE 
THAN A CONTINUATION OF THE 
SAME NARRATIVE BEGUN IN THE 
PRECEDING CHAPTER, 


HE diſtreſs in which TI left Cleora, 
and the knowledge I now had of 

her innocence, very much affected me; 
and I muſt ther have changed my na- 
ture, or have loſt that happy gift of In- 
viſibility which enabled me to diſcover 
almoſt every thing, not to have flown the 
next morning to the houſe of Ariſtus, in 
order to inform myſelf what effefts the 
converſation of the preceding night had 
roduced. I truly pitie the unhappy pair: 
For though Ariſtus was unjult and cruel 
in his ſuſpicions, yet I plainly ſaw he ſuf- 
fered no leſs in his own mind than what 
he inflited on his much-1njured wife; 
eſpecially when Ireflected that he was not 
guilty through a want of affection for 
her, but a toa violent exceſs of it; as 
is obſerved by one of our beſt Engliſh 


. 


1 The greater care the higher paſſion ſhews, 


« We hold that deareſt we moſt fear to 
$ lolt.* - OY 


Indeed I ſoon found, how much more 
than I could even have imagined this of. 
fending huſband deſerved my commi. 
ſeration. He was abroad, and Cleora 
not yet riſen from her bed, when I made 
my viſitz which, as near as I can re. 
member, was ſomewhat paſt eleven 
o'clock. Reſolved, however, not to 
loſe my labour entirely, I had recourſe 
for intelligence to the tatlers of the 
kitchenz whom, according to my wiſh, 
I found buſy in diſcourſe on the very 
point I wanted, Some took the part of 
their maſter, ſome of their lady : and, 
upon the whole, I found, that a ſecond 
quarrel having enſued after Ariſtus came 
home, Cleora had refuſed either to ſup 
or ſlcep with him, but lay in a bed ſhe 
had ordered to be prepared for her in 
another room; on which he went not to 
his own, but had continued the whole 
night walking abour the houſe, and 
behaved like a man totally deprived of 
reaſon; and that, when morning came, 
he went out. 

On a ſudden, hearing the footman ſay 
that his maſter knocked at the ſtreet- 
door, I followed as faſt as I could; be- 
ing more curious to ſee how Ariſtus 
would behave, than to hear what would 
be the iſſue of the conteſt between the 
ſervants. Accordingly I got cloſe in 
the corner of an arch while he paſſed by, 
and could ſee nothing in his counte- 
nance of that ferocity the ſervants had 
been deſcribing; on the contrary, a 
perfe&t „ LE ſeemed to me to fit 
upon all his features, and left not the 
leaſt traces of diſſatisfaction. I at- 
tended him to the chamber which 
Cleora had made choice of for her re- 

poſe, it it were poſſible for her to take 
any, the preceding night. He knocked 
gent'y at the door; 2 finding it not 
readily opened, retired, and went into 
the dining- room; where he called a ſer- 
vant, and bid him ſeek his wife's wait» 
ing-maid, and order her to come im- 
mediately to him. The young woman 
preſently appeared; though, I eaſily 
diſcerned, notwithout ſome tremor 
the nerves; expecting, perhaps, to par- 
ticipate in the Fes of her hers AG 
pleaſure: her countenance, however, 
grew more aſſured, when he ſpoke in 
the moſt courteous accents, ſaying 

Arifius, Is your lady awake pet, 
Mrs. Betty ? 

Waiting-maid. Ves, Sir. . 

Ariflus, Then let her know I - 

I 


ready for breakfaſt; and aſk if ſhe will 
have the tea ſerved where ſhe is, or in 

4 her own dreſſing- room, as uſual. 
9 She ſaid no more; and, after making 
A a low curtſey, went out of the room, 
3 very much ſurprized at this ſudden turn; 
= as indeed was I, after what I had ſeen 
_ and heard; nor was able to determine, 
as yet, whether the extraordinary com- 
lallance he ſhewed was real or affected. 
was ſoon convinced, however, when 
the maid returned with this an{wer to his 

meſſage 

Waitting-maid. Sir, my lady deſires 
to be excuſed. She has got a violent 
head-ache, and begs not to be dit- 
turbed. | 

Ariſius. Tell her I bring her news 
that will make her well. hod— 
I will go myſelf. 

With theſe laſt words he flew to the 
chamber; and, puſhing open the door, 
which was now unlocked, found his 
wife fitting in a very melancholy and 
dejected poſture. She ftarted up at 
ſight of himz and, without giving him 
leave to ſpeak, accoſted him in theſe 
terms 

Cleora. Tis hard that no part of a 
houſe, of which I am flattered with the 
name of miſtreſs, can protect me from 
the inſults of a man who certainly mar- 
ried me with no other viewthan tomake 
me miſerable. 

Ariſius, Oh, ſay not ſo! I will ſoon 
convince you to the contrary; nor ſhall 
you ever more have cauſe to fly the pre- 
{ence of Ariſtus. Ion I have been to 
blame; have ſaid and done a thouſand 
things that I am aſhamed to think of. 
But w y, my dear Cleora, did you'raile 
my paſhon to that,guilty height? Why 


> ks 5 ww e a wW 7 


or 


— 


e conceal from me the author and con- 

d | tents oßthe letter which gave me ſo much 

Ni pain? 

0 Cleora. It would be eaſy for me to 

r Juſtify my 8 * 

t- Ariſius. 1 know it wou angel; 

1— full hh I know it — 4b. I ao 

n þ# now let into the ſecret, without your 

ly þ| den guilty of a breach of friendſhip 

of to oblige me. 

Clara. What is it you mean, Ariſ- 

ſ- tus? | 

Is Ariftus, I have been this morningat 

in my mother's; where, {peaking of our 
unhappy quarrel, and the motive of it, 

ets my filter immediately changed -counte- 

ance; and, after vindicating your con- 


a8 with the utmoſt yehemence, and as 
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ſeverely condemning mine, confeſſed that 
it was herſelf that had ſent that letter to 

ou by a porter, and had deſired you to 
bem it as ſoon as read, | 

Cleora. Dear Lucia! Oh that the 
brother had the ſiſter's temper! 

Ariftus. Brother and filter are equally 
devoted to you. If Lucia were Anitus, 
ſhe would do as Ariſtus does; and it 
Ariſtus were Lucia, he would att like 
Lucia. The difference of ſexes makes 
all the diſſcrence in our ſentuments or 
behaviour, Her's is a tender friend- 
ſhip, mine a raging love; Which, while 
happy in your — 97 trembles at 
even the molt diſt ant poſſibility of ever 
being lets ſo. 

Cleora. Can it be love that ſuſpecte 
my virtue? 

Arjun. By Heaven! my cooler 
moments have never ſet you down as 
capable of wronging me, or of diſho- 
nouring yourſelt; but when paſſion 
rages in the ſoul, reaſon has little go- 
vernment over our thoughts or words. 
I know I have been much to blamez 
but, O Cleora ! forgive a fault occa- 
honed only by an exceſs of fondnels. 
So dear I prize you, that I envy the 
ny air that breathes upon your | Frag 
and with to grow for ever there, and 
keep out all intruders, 

Cleora. But do yon confider how 
wyetched this cauſeleſs jealoufy has made 
me? 

Ariflus. Ves, and could tear out m 
heart for having ever harboured the lea 
unjuſt ſuſpicion of you; yet have I ſuf- 
fered torments much greater than was 
in my power to inflict. Could you be 
ſenſible of the agonies I felt during this 
laſt whole cruel night, you mult, you 
would forgive and pity me. 

Clrora. Mine have not been lefs; 
yet could 1 forget all, bad my reputa- 
tion been untouched by your 1ll- uſage. 
You now know the purport of your 
ſiſter's letter; and can you think it pof- 
.hble for me to ſupport, with patience, 
the being looked upon by your kindred 
as a diſgrace to the family I am come 
among? 

Arillus. Think not ſo, my dear 
Cleora. My ſiſter was always aflureti 
of your innocence, and a ſtrenuous vindi- 
cutor of every thing you did. My mother 
never thought worſe than that ſome lit- 
He inadverteneies in your conduct had 
vrrouglit me up to the follies I have been 
guilty of, which ſhe has juſt now ſe- 

verely 
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verely chid me for. They will both 


wait on you this afternoon, and give 

ou all the proof in their power of the 
e reſpect and tenderneſs they have 
for you. | 

Cleora. Well, Ariſtus, if T could be 
certain that this was the laſt trial you 
would make of my good-nature, I 
might, perhaps, endeavour to think no 
more on what is paſt. 

Ariſtus. If ever I fall back into my 
former errors, deſpiſe me, hate me, 
think me the worſt of men. Noy be al- 
fared I am too much aſhamed of what 
I have been, ever to be the like again; 
and, as a proof of the perfect confidence 
I now have in you, henceforward keep 
what company you pleaſe. I ſhall pre- 
ſcribe no rules for your conduct; I ſhall 
Jeave all to yourſelf, and be fatisfied 
that all you do is right. 

Cleora. I ſhall take the leſs liberty 
for your granting me ſo much. But, if 
you ſhould 1 remember what a 
certain celebrated author of our ſex ſays 
on this occafion— 


We women to ourſelves this juſtice owe, 
© That theſe who think us falſe, ſhould 
find us ſo. 


She ſpoke this with fo enchanting a 
ſmile, that Ariſtus, though not yet quite 
ſure that what he did would be agree- 
able, could not forbear catching her in 
his arms, and holding her for ſome time 
locked in the moſt tri embrace; then 
letting her looſe, and looking on her 
with the extremeſt tenderneſs, cried— 

Ariſlus. Do you then forgive me? 

Cleora. I do. 

With theſe words, ſhe threw her 
ſnowy arms about his neck, and put her 
face cloſe to his, returning all the en- 
dearments he had juſt before given ber; 
after which; that is, as ſoon as the 
tranſport. he was in would give him leave 
to ſpeak, he ſaid 

riſtus. My for ever adored Cleora, 
depend upon it, that the whole ſtudy of 
my lite ſhall be to requite this goodneſs. 

Cleora. Treat me but as my actions 
deſerve; I aſk no more. But come, let 
us go to breakfaſt. 

ith this they went arm in arm into 
the next room, where Mrs. Betty and 
the 1 o age waited their approach. 
I now left this once more happy pair to 
enjoy the ſweets of their reconciliation ; 


and, as I doubted not but the contrition 


great many purchaſes, 
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of Ariſtus would beas laſting, as by many 
indications I had reaſon to think it was 
lincere, expected not that any future 
events, worthy the attention of an Invi. 
ſible Spy, would happen to call me to 
their houſe again. But, unhappily for 
the perſons concerned in it, a very few 
days atter convinced me how little I way 
endowed with the ſpirit of prophecy; 
and alſo, that when once the fatal fire of 
jealouſy has got poſſeſſion of the mind, 
though it may lie dormant for a while, 
yet the leaſt wafting of a feather, or even 
a ſhadow, is ſufficient to give it mo- 
tion, and kindle the ſmothered embers 
into a blaze, 

I was loitering one morning in the 
Park. The air was ſerene, and not 
cold, the time of the year conſidered; 
for it was then November.. Few peo- 
ple being there, I had an opportunity of 
indulging contemplation with the won- 
ders of nature; which, even in the moſt 
barren ſeaſon, affords matter to attract 
our admiration; and was almoſt loſt in 
thought, when I was ſuddenly rouzed 
from it by the appearance Xe Cleora; 
who, in a rich, genteel diſhabille, came 
tripping down the walk ; and, after 
looking two or three times round her, 
ſeated Ferſelf on a bench juſt oppoſite to 
St. James's Houſe. My ſurprize to find 
a lady of her rank alone in that place 
ſtopped my farther progreſs, oh 1 en- 
gaged me to draw near her, in order to 
obſerve whether chance, or any parti - 
cular motive, had brought her hither. 
In leſs time than the king a pinch of 
ſnuff would laſt, Ariſtus came as from 
the palace : he ſaw his wife at a diſtance; 
croſſed over, and came to her, ſaying 

Ariflus. What, are you here, my 
dear, and alone? | 

Cleora. You ſee J am; but I did not 
expect to be picked up by a gentleman 
this morning. We are well met, how- 
ever; and, if you have no buſineſs that 
requites haſte, ſhould be glad you would 
give me you company while I ſtay, 
which will not be long. 

Ariflus, With all my heart. I was 
only going to the coffee-houſe. And, in 
return for my complaiſance, you ſhall 
tell me by what accident I you here 
thus unguarded. 

Cleora. Can one be unguarded where 
there are ſo many ſoldiers? But, you 
muſt know, I have been among the 
ſhops at Charing Croſs, and made 3 
chuſe to walk 

over 


— 


as I knew the centry would not ſuffer him 


him home the other way. When I came 
hither, I found the air ſo extremely 
pleaſant, that 1 was tempted to fit down 
and enjoy à little of it; eſpecially as I 
found nobody here that I thought would 
take notice of me. And now you have 
the whole hiſtory of my morning's tranſ- 
e. A iſe one. Bu 
Hur. conciſe one. But 
* rh * had met with 
any of the Bucks, the Bloods, or the 
Buffs, how would you have eſcaped 
their attacks? | 
Cleora. Why, I would have ſet my 
arms a-kimbo, and looked as fierce 38 
they. Thoſe ſort of ſquires are never 
bold but to the fearful. | 
together in 


Finding, by their talking 

this gay manner, that they continued in 
perfect good - humour with each other, I 
thought I had no OO to be an eves- 
dropper any longer, and was going to 
quit hs — a I had „ 
juit as I had taken it into my head to 
do fo, two tlemen came the 
walk; one of whom, in paſſing by the 
bench, ſtopped ſhort, looked earneſtly 
at Cleora, ſtarted, made a low bow, 
and then went on. She returned the ſa- 
lute, but with a confuſion impoſſible to 
be expreſſed. She *'bluſhed; ſhe trem- 
bled through every joint; her fan fell 
out of her hand; and ſhe was ready to 
ſink herſelf upon the ſeat. A leſs ob- 
ſerving huſband than Ariſtus muſt have 
taken notice of this ſudden change; but 
the alarm it gave his jealous heart, was 
ſuch as compelled him to be ſpeechleſs 
for ſome moments. Cleora in vain en- 
deavoured to recompole herſelf; all the 
efforts ſhe made to ſuppreſs or toconceal 
her agitations, rendered them but the 
more violent, and conſequently the more 


viſible, Ariſtus, at laſt, broke filence 
with theſe words 
Ariftur. You ſeem diſordered, Ma- 


dam. The fight of theſe gentlemen has 
had aft ect upon you. - 

Cleora, I was a little ſurprized at the 
fight of one of them, But that is not all; 
I am not well. 

Ariftuz. I ſee you are not, either in 
— or body. My coming was un- 

cky. Had I been abſent, you would 
doubtleſs have retained your former 
guety, But this is no place to expa- 


date on the cauſe of your diſorder; I 
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to paſs through wich the things, I ſent . 
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*tis fit you ſhould go home. ; 
He waited not to hear what anſwer 
ſhe would make, but roſe haſtily up, and 
utYs» 


ſ to one who was not upon d 
low ron ts Os as be woe Bb. 


and preſently returned with a chair. 
While he was gone, Cleora had reco» 


vered herſelf enough to ſay to Ariftug— 
© I perceive you are beginning to enter- 
© tain ſentiments to my diſadvantages 
© but have patience till we home, 
© and I ſhall eaſily make this matter 
© clear, As he was putting her into 
the chair, ſhe added You will fol» 
* low r To which be re- 
plied— I not be long after you 
* though I believe your own medita- 
© tions, at this time, will be more 
* ble to you than the company of 
"TT plainly, by the c 

cel I Ys coun- 
3 of War, that a be was ga- 
thering in his breaſt, which I doubted 
not would break forth in thunder, I 


could not help alſo being of opinion, 


that there were ſome appearances, on 
the part of Cleora, not much to her ad- 

vantage. I thought, however, that the 
beſt way to form a true judgment of 
the accidents of that morning, wete to 
ſee them when they were z; fo 
forbore following either of them, and 
reſtrained my impatience till near the 
hour in which they uſually dined, as 
being the moſt likely time to find Ariſ- 
tus at home. On my coming to their 
houſe, I found the door open, and a 
footman, in a laced livery, fitting on a 
bench in the hall, as waiting for an an- 
ſwer to ſome meſſage he brought. I 
went directly up to the dining · room: 
no perſon being there, I paſſed on to 
Cleora's apartment, and found her writ- 
ng at her bureau. A letter lay open 

ore her, contaming theſe line 


1 


© TO CLEORA. 


© MADAM, 
5 1 Heard not af your marriage till ſome 
s © weeks after it was conſummated y 
© and when I did, the hurry of my af- . 
© fairs, r hos juſt going to Paris, 
0 ented my congtatulating you upon 
6 E 1 4 4 England t — 
© days fincez and the firſt enquiry 1 
© made, was concerning health 
© and place of abode: but the anfwers 
* I receiyed to theſe interrogatories were 
„ $ mingled 


| 
i 
| 
| 
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Y mingled with ſome other informa- 
tions, which make me not quite ſure 
* that a viſit from me might not give 
* offence to that happy gentleman who 
© is now your huſband. I would not 
© therefore take the liberty of waiting 
© on you till T had firſt received your per- 
© miſſion. It is a bleſſing L ardentiy 
© Jong for; but, whether proper for you 

© to grant or not, beg you will believe 

© that I am, with an eſteem too juſtly 
grounded for change of circumſtances 
© to alter, Madam, your moſt faithfully 

devoted, aud moſt humble ſervant, , 
| © LEANDER.' 


The anſwer given by Cleora to the 
above billet was as follows— 


81, 1 

« THAT I ſtill retaina place in your 
| © remembrance, demands my 
* grateful acknowledgments; and am 
« ſorry to tell you, that it is at this diſ- 
© tance only I can pay my thanks. It 
is eaſy for me io gueſs of what nature 
the informations you mention have 
© been, and think myſelf obliged fo far 

© to confirm the truth of them, as to 

© let you know the favour you intended 

me is wholly improper for me to re- 

© ceive; and to defire you will attempt 

© no future correſpondence of any kind 

© with her who is no longer miſtreſs of 

© her actions, but who muſt always 

© preſerve in her heart the belt wiſhes 

for your welfare, | 

; © CLEORA, 


Having ſealed this, ſhe called her 
maid Betty, and bid her deliver it to 
the man who waited for it; then took 
up Leander's letter, and read it two or 
three times over to herſelf, with very 
diſturbed emotions; after which, ſhe 
roſe haſtily from the poſture ſhe had 
been in, whether with a defign to burn, 
or lay it carefully up, I cannot pretend 
to ſay, for her huſband that inſtant 
flew into the room, and ſnatched it out 
of her hand. She ſhrieked; and, in 
my opinion, very imprudently endea- 
voured to wreft it from him. His ſta- 
ture, as well as ſtrength, being much 
ſuperior to hers, he held it at arm's 
length, and read the conteuts, in ſpite of 
all Er weak efforts to hinder it; which 


done, he clapped it into his pocket, 
aun ped, bit his lips, meaſured the room 
with wild unequal paces, ſtill as he 
N Er 
N | 


turned darting revengeful glances at the 
trembling. Cleora. Theſe, and other 
ſuch like frantick geſtures, introduced 
the following dialogue between them 
Cleora. hat is there in that letter 
can have moved you thus? * 
| es, yp it not ſent by him 
whole fight this morning threw 
into ſuch diforder? 85 - 
Cleara. I was a little farprized at 
the ſudden appearance of a perſon I had 
not ſeen for a long time; but know not 
that the diſorder I was in proceeded 
from that cauſe. S 
Ariftus., He knewit did, and I ſup- 
poſe ſent you this by way of conſola- 
non, . . | 
Cleora. You put an odd int 
tion on his words, as well as ja 


looks. Is this, Ariſtus, the effect of 
thoſe promiſes you fo lately made? 

Ariftus. * When I made thoſe pro- 
miles, I was ſo weak as to believe there 
was a poſſibility of your being faithful : 

but am now convinced of what you are; 
know that you are the moſt vile of wo- 
men, and I the moſt accurſed of men! 

Cleora. Y ou make yourſelf indeed the 
one, by your unjuſt ſuſpicions z but no 

action of mine ſha{l ever prove I am the 
other. | 

Ariftus, Death and furies! Did I 
not meet the villain's ſervant with a 
letter from you in his hand! 

Cleora. Suppoſe you did. I wrote 
to forbid his coming hither. _ 
4riſlus. Yes, and no doubt to ap- 
point a place more convenient. 

Cleora. "Tis falſe; nor would the 
man whom your ſuſpicions wrong me 
with, harbour a thought to the prejudice 
either of my virtue or my reputation. 
No, if you had half his honour, or 
his love, I ſhould not be the wretch ! 


Am. | 

Ariflus, Then you confeſs he loves 
you ? | OY 
Cleora, He loved me once; and 
though Heaven thought fit to break off 
our intended 1 believe ſtill pre- 
{erves an eſteem for me. EN 

Ariftus... As you for him. Hell and 
vengeance! Dare you avow this to my 
face! Have I then only the . 
the refuſe, of a beloved rival! Auda- 
cious {trumpet} . 1 

In ſpeaking this, he ſtruck her ſo vo. 
lent a blow over the face, that ihe blogd 
guſhed from her noſe and mouth; on 
which ſhe cried out“ Villain? 25 
| — 


„Fantec but this to 
of thy abject ſoul! 


| © but if her houſe happens to be full, do did fo. 1 found Ariſtus there; he was 


e the baſtneſs 
ut think not the 
name of wife ſhall make me Avery 
bear ſuch uſage; no, if the laws © 
« England would refuſt me juſtice, 1 
« will fly to the remoteſt corner of the 
«© earth; and ſeek refuge among the leſs 
£ barharous Hottentots, rather than live 
© 'beneath the roof with ſuch à mon- 
6'ftexf © 2.3 : 

How Ariftus would have behaved on 
this is uncertain ; a ſervant that moment 
entered the room, and told him that'a 

tleman, who it ſeems he had ſent 
or that morning upon buſineſs, was 


now come to wait upon him. Whatever 


was in the mind of this diſtrasted huſ- 
band; he had no farther opportunity of 
ſhewing'it at preſent; and only giving a 
furious look at Cleora, and muttering 
ſome inarticulate curſes between "his 
teeth as he went out, left her to rumi- 
nate on what was'paſt. She no ſooner 


found herſelf alone, than ſhe rung the 


bell for her maid, who appeared quite 
frighted on ſeeing her lady in ſuch 3 
condition, The girl's exclamation 
made herturn to the looking-glaſs; ind 


the injury that had heen done her, it is 


probable, gave ftrength to her reſent. 
ment, and ſhe reſolved to put in imme- 
diate execution what ſhe had'threatecied 
Ariſtus with doing. 
Betty had lived with her before her 
marriage, and was no ſtranger to the 
love that had deen between her and Le- 
ander. The enraged fair- one, therefore, 
ſcrupled not to make her the confidant 
of the motive of this laſt quarrel with hex 
huſband, and the intention ſhe had of 
quitting him for ever; then, after conſi- 
Seeing a little in what manner ſhe ſhould 
manage this affair, gave the following 
orders—* I would have you take a 
* hackney-coach for expedition ' ſake, 
© and go to Mrs, Clip's the tirewoman:; 
© I know ſhe lets lodgings. Tf ſhe has 
any apartment ready, hire it directly; 


© not return' without procuring one for 


me in ſome other; for Lam determined 


« to go this very day, and ſhall think 


— 


* eyery moment an age till I am out of 


© this deteſted place f 
_ While che maid was gone, Cleora 
et about packing 5 her cloaths and 
zewelsz which ſne d 

neſs and diſpatch, that in leſs than an 


hokr every thing belonging to her was 


ready to be - ſent away, In u little 


/ 


with ſuch adroit- 


Tut invietste wy, 5 


more than that time Betty returned, 
and told her that Mrs. Clip's firſt floar 
being Jet, the had agreed for the par- 
lors, which ſhe ſaid were very hand» 
ſome, and ſhe believed her ladyſhip 
would approve of, at leaſt till a 3 
apartment could be provided. Cleorg 
was ſatisfied ; another coach was called 


to carry ber. and the maid followed in 
t 


the © with the luggage. 
was all this time abroad: hy went-out 
with the gentleman who had called on 

m, and his abſence very much faci- 
litated the execution of his wife's deſignʒ 
for, had" he been at home, tis certain 
that either his love or anger, or perhaps 
a mixture of both, would have attempt- 
ed to detain her. But what effects the 
ſteps ſhe had taken produced, both on 
the one and the other, muſt be left to the 


Ariſtus 


ſucceeding chapter. 


C HAP. III. 


IN WHICH, THE CONSEQUENCES OP 

' CLEORA'S ELOPEMENT ARE FUL» 

LY SHEWN, AND AN END PUT TO 

THAT SUSPENSE WHICH _ THE 

" FORMER PAGES MAY HAVE EX» 

CITED IN THE MIND or EVE» 
RY INTERESTED AND CURIOUS 
READER, 


Staid ſome hours at the houſe of 

Ariſtus, expecting to be witneſs of 
ſomething extraordinary in his beha- 
viour, when he ſhould. be told of the de- 
parture of his wife; but he returnin 
not in all that time, I grew weary o 
the tedious attendance, and quitted my 
poſt in order to go home; for as to Cle- 
ora, I had no thoughts of viſiting her in 
her new apartment till next morning. 
It not being late, however, I took it 


into my head to call at a great coffee- 


houſe in my way, and lucky was it for 
the gratification of my curioſity. that I 


ſitting at a table, in one corner of the 
'room, ſome diſtance from -the other 
companys with paper and a ſtandiſh 
before him. I advanced with all the 
"ſpeed I could towards him, and ſaw him 
-write the following billet to Leander— 

r 

CJ OU are a villain, and have en- 
1 © deavoured to wrong me in a 


© point too tender to be forgiven. I 
K 2 . need 


© need only tell you that I am the huſ- 
© band of Cleora, to inform you both 
© of what I mean, and what fort of ſa- 
* 8 2 honour ＋. from 
0 whi expect you will give me 
6 a 1 at a the 


Artillery Ground, Tothill Fields. 


£m bearer has orders to wait your 
© aniwer to e 
| © ArISTUS,' 


This he ſent by a porter to the 
Braund's Head in Bond Street; at 
which houſe, as I afterwards diſcovered, - 
he had, with a good deal of pains, got 
intelligence hilt Lenndas conitantly ſup- 
ped every night. I waited behind 
Ariſtus, with an impatience, perhaps, 
not inferior to his own, to ſee what re- 
ply Leander would make to the above, 
till the porter returned from him with 
theſe lines— 85 


© R, 

C FHOVGH your telling me that 
you are the huſband of Cleora, 
© cannot make me in the leaſt ſenſible 
© how I deſerve the name of villain, 
vet I can eably gueſs at the ſatisfac - 
0 the you require, and ſhall not fail to 
© meet you at the hour and place ap- 
6 poin in Hopes of being better in- 
formed for what imaginary cauſe you 
© treat in this manner a perſon who nei- 
© ther knows, or ever had any deſign 

© to injure you. 
h © LEANDER,” 


Ariſtus, after having read this, ſtaid 
no longer than te drink one diſh of cof- 
fee. I perceived he turned that way 
which led to his own houſe, I could 
not forbear accompanying him thither; 

and I believe, by what * to relate, 
the reader will think I had no reaſon to 
repent the pains I took, He was no 
ſooner entered, than lie aſked haſtily for 
his wife, doubtleſs with an intention to 
renew his hes, and give a vent 
to ſome part of the fury he was poſſeſſed 
of: but never certainly did aſtoniſhment 
work a more ſtrange effect. On being 
told ſhe was gone, and the manner in 
which ſhe went, the ſudden ſhock at 
once deprived him both of ſpeech and 
motion ; his face L 4» pale as aſhes; 
his eyes were fixed in a ſtupid ſtare; 
and had he been buried for three days, 
ſcarce could he have appeared_more the 


ghoſt of what he was moment be- 
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fore. Nee = 
reviving, the firſt uſe he made of = 
was to call op 0 the ſervants; aſking i 
firſt one, and then another, why ſhe 
was ſuffered to depart, why they did 
not ſtop her. To which they anſwered, X 
that having no order from him, they x 
durſt not preſume ſo far; and beſides, 
they knew nothing of her going till 
they ſaw the coaches at the door, and 
the teaus carried out. 1 
e next demanded to what place ſhe 
had directed herſelf to be carried: but 
both Cleora and her maid having taken 
the ac; to give no order to the 
coachman till they were got ſome dif. 
tance from the houſe, no one of them 
was able to give him any information; 
on which he {ent them out of the room, 
not without ſome curſes on their indo- 
lence in not following the coaches: then, 
thinking himſelf alone, began to givea 
looſe. to the diftates of his deſpair and 
rage in theſe expreſſions—* Then ſhe is 
© loſt, for ever loſt to me! for if ſhe 
* ſhould return, my honour, after this, 
© would not me to receive her, 
* Why did I ever marry ! What de- 
© mon tempted me to become the huſ- 
© band of a woman whom I knew all 
© mankind muſt love as well as I! 
« Curſe on my fond paſſion! curſe on 
© her fatal charms! Oh the deceiver ! 
© the vile hypocrite! There is no lon 
any room for doubt; her flight 
© proved her guilt. Revenge is now 
© my ſole relief : ſhe for the preſent has 
© eſcaped my reach, but I will ſtab her 
image in Leander's heart. Oh that it 
Nen 
ile u tter part of . 
3 about the room as 
if totally bereft of reaſon ; till his ſpt- 
rits, at length exhauſted by the violence 
of his rage, ſunk into the contrary ex- 
treme, that of dejection: he folded his 
archs, ſighed, and, with tears burſting 
from his eyes, cried out Oh Cleora, 
© Cleora! lovely, ious wanton, to 
© what haſt thou reduced me! He 
then threw himſelf down on a fettee, 
with groans like thoſe which iſſue from 
the breaſt pub r gin 5 
z whence, aving lain for 
ro he ſtarted up, faying—' I will 
© think no more! To of my dif» 
© trations would but ſoothe her pride. 
He ſeemed now a little more com · 
ſed, and called for i wagons to eat; 


ut, on it's being brought, ms 


a _—_ —_— «... cd” © 


ane morſel into his mouth; ſo roſe from 
Ew . and went up to his own chamber; 
Pere I did not think fit to purſue him, 
2 having already ſeen enough to make 
me know the preſent diſpoſition of his 
mind. It was 'my full intention, how- 
ever, to go in the morning to the Ar- 
tillery Ground, to be (peter of 
combat between him and Leander; but 
was diſappointed, |.by ſleeping beyond 
the time they were to meet. This a lit- 
tle vexed me; but I conſoled myſelf 
with the thoughts of being able to hear 
the event, by calling ſome part of the 
day at the houſe of Ariſtus, for I knew 
not where Leander lived. But my con- 
cern for Cleora carrying me firſt to her 
lodgings, there I got all the intelligence 
I wanted. I found that lady, 2 be- 
lieve, juſt riſen from her bed, ſhe 
was in A looſe entire deſhabille. She 
ſeemed very penſive, and had the marks 
of her jealous huſband's reſentment (till 
flagrant on her lovely face. Betty was 
net with her when 1 came in, but en- 
tered immediately after, and ſurprized 
her with theſe words 
Betty. Oh, Madam, I have the 
ftrangeſt thing to tell you Who does 
onus 7 think I have ſeen? 
Clara. Nay, I know not, Who, 
pry ? 1 od | 

eity. The very footman that 
8 5 your ladyſhip the letter yeſter- 
day, and put my maſter, into ſuch a 
= I was never ſo confounded in my 
whole life. : 


Cleora. Confounded, for what f— 
Where did you ſee him? : 

Betty, In the kitchen, Madam. 
When I went down, juſt now, to put on 
the tea-kettle for breakfaſt, who ſhould 


. — 


His maſter lodges here in the apartment 
above 


Cleora. Good Heaven! Was there 
ever ſo unfortunate an accident! To 
tome to lodge in the ſame houſe with the 
man whom at t it moſt behoves 
me to avoid ! 
onen Your lod 

. yes, . our - 
473 remember it was I that took 
the letter from him, and carried down 
your anſwer, I warrant he knows me 
ain; but if he did not, I find Mrs. 
p has been babbling to him about 
your name as. 4 was upon the Lairs, 


. 2 % 
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I ſee there but him talking to Mrs, Clip! 


you think he knows 


37 


_ Cleorg. Sure I wat infatuated not to 
forbid that woman telling any body I was 
here. But I muſt remove immediately : 
it would be my utter ruin if my hiſband, 
or any of his Linde, ſhould hear I had 
lain in this houſe but only one night. 
_ Betty, Very true, indeed, Madam; and 
hs ſoon as your ladyſhip has had yo 
reakfaſt, I will go out and get are Mat 


lodging. 24 * Wa 
„Don't talk of break ' 


I will have you go this inſtant;T am dif- 
trated to think where I am. ap 
Betty; Dear Madam, I beg you will 


not put yourſelf into ſuch a hurry of ſpi- 
rits. It ſeems Leander is ase z 
1 


and theſe gay gentlemen, when on 
— go out, ſeldom return all day. 
will engage your ladyſhip ſhall be re- 
moved, before he knows any thing of 
your le bank,” MF” I-00 
Cleora. You talk like a fool. As 
he went out ſo early, he is the more 
likely to come home to dreſs; therefors 
get away. I would hot have him ſes 
* ＋ 1 the T * * 
etty, finding her o reſolute, 
made no farther delays, be 0 
the next room, and huddled on her ca- 
puchin and gloves; which done, the re- 
turned, and aſked what part of the 
town would be moſt a ble to ber 
to which Cleora replied, that all fitu- 
ations were alike to her, but ſhould 
chuſe ſome one or other of the ſtreets thar 
turned out of the Strand, as ſhe muſt 
be private for a while, and had feweſt 
acquaintance that way; and then bid 
her ſend Mrs. Clip to her. The mai 
went out, and Mrs. Clip entered t 
room preſently after, Cleora told her 
the circumſtances of her affairs laid her 
under a neceſſity of removing from her 
houſe, and intreated ſhe would not make- 
mention of her having been there to any 
one who might enquire for her. The 
other expreſſed a good deal of concern 
for loling ſo good a lodger, and aſſu 
her of obſerying ſecrecy in the point th 
defired, | | | | | 
While they were talking, a loud. 
knocking at the door made Mrs, Clip 
run to the parlour window; and ſeeing 
who it was, cried out“ Bleſs me, "tis 
© Leander! His cloaths are all bloody, 
© and his arm in a ſcarf! He has been 
* fighting, that's certain! I thought 
© there was ſome ſuch thing in hand, by 
his going out ſo early this W 


. 


= 
. 
8 


beg your ladylhip's pardon; I Lo 
© run and fee if he wants any thing 
can do for him.. 1 
Cleora was too much confounded at 
the name of Leander, and the condition 
heard he was in, to offer to detain 
er; and, after ſhe was gone, fell into a 
found reverie, which held her for 
f an hour; and perhaps might have 
done ſo. longer, if ſhe has not been 
fouzed from it by a gentle knock at the 
parlour-door: but how greatly was ſhe 
urprized when, on her calling to the 
erſon to come in, ſhe ſaw Leander en- 
er! ſhe ſtarted, trembled, and, with a 
Ffaultering voice, ſpoke thus to him 
+ Cleora., Oh, Sir, a viſit from you is 
wholly improper at this time! | 
Leander. I hope not fo, Madam; 
fince I would not have ſo far intruded, 
ut to acquaint, you with ſomething 
yhich it may be convenient for you to 
know. I have ſeen your huſband this 
morning. ene Per 
Cleora. Oh my foreboding heart! I 
dread to aſk the conſequence of ſuch a 
meeting! | 
Leander. You need not, Madam. 
Ariſtus is unhurt, and I bear only one 
Might token of his intent to take my 
Ne. | 


* 


* 'Cleora. Then you have fought? 
©, Leander. It was with the utmoſt re- 
I drew my ſword againſt the huſ- 
band of Cleora. But be pleaſed, Ma- 
dam, to peruſe this billet; and you will 
ſee the neceſſity that compelled me to it. 
Wich theſe words he preſenied to her 
the challenge he had received the night 
before from Ariftus ; which, as ſoon 
as ſhe had looked. over, ſhe returned to 
him again, ng e 
Cleora,. Unjuſt Ajiftus ! But 1 
thank Heaven nothing worſe. has en- 
fued. 
deed alone the proiſe ſinc ĩt was not to 
any -ſuperi r ej of mine, or to any 
generoſity in my antagoniſt, that I am 
andebted for my-preſervation, but to a 
kind of miracle, 


: ra. n As how ? Pray, Sir, in- 


form me. | 


| Leander, 1 know not, Madam, 


whether I can make you ſenſible how 
the thing happened, as your ſex are ig- 
norant of "ke terms made uſe of in th 
deſcription of ſuch rencounters; but 

vill do my beſt. When firſt we met, I 


would have endeavoured to regſon him 


* 


under. Heaven, Madam, has in- 


. . .Cleora, It 1 
if the world be not as unjoſt as Ariſtus, 
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out of a miſtake ſo injurious to you al 
his own peace of mind, as well as to 
myſelf; but he refuſed to liſten to any 
arguments I had prepared, andflew upon 
me with the rage of an incenſed hon, 


By the manner of his fighting, Teafily 


perceived he came with a reſolution 
either to kill or be killed; fo, as I'waz 
deſirous of avoiding both the one and 
the other, I only upon my de- 
fence, and parried the puſhes he made; 
though, in aiming at my breaſt, he ſe. 
veral times expoſed his own. The mo- 
deration I obſerved but enraging him the 
more, he attempted to clofe with me; 
and in that action I received a wound in 
my right-arm, a little above the bend, 
which hindered me from making any 
uſe of that wriſt, I ſhifted my ſword 
into the other hand; ſaying to la. at 
the ſame time—* You ſee, Sir, I am 
© diſabled; we muſt leave the deciſion 
of this affair till ſome other time. 
No, cried he, I am not fo weak a8 
to loſe the advantage I have gained.” 
On this I retreated ſome paces; and then 
e ba attacks, the aukward op- 
ſition I could now make would not 
ve protected me one moment longer, 
if, in the very criſis of my fate, when 
the point of his weapon was juſt ready 
to,transfix me to the earth, we had not 
fortunately been ſeparated. Some peo- 
ple, whoſe windows had a proſpect of 
the Artillery Ground, ſaw the firſt of 
our engagement; and making all the 
haſte Gy could to prevent the threatened 
miſchief, arrived in the inſtant I have 
mentioned, beat down the ſword of A- 
riſtus, and placed' themſelves before me 
as a ſhield, p | | 
Cleora. Pray, Sir, what then did 
Ariſtus do? | 
Leander. Walked fullenly away, 


. purſued by the reproaches of my delt- 


verers till be was out of hearing; and 


it was with much ado that I prevailed 


with them to offer him no farther in- 
ſults. But, Madam, while I am giv- 


ing you the hiſtory of my ill-treatment, 


ear it is in your power-to preſent me 
with a more ſhocking detail of the cauſe 
that brought you hither, | _ 
It is ſuch a one, indeed, 2s, 


will-eafily abſolve me for the reſolution 
I have taken of never living with him 


more. But it would happen very un- 


lucky for my reputation, ſhould" it be 


this once; I. 
known I have ſeen you eyen — 


79 


intreat that, after I go hence, After he had left the room, Cleora's 
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E will not think of making me any thin 


ture viſits. | 
Leander, Though it is hard to ſuf- 
fer for the faults of another, yet, Ma- 
dam, be aſſured I ſhall never defire any 
* thing that may give Ariſtus a pretence 
for his ill- treatment. I flatter myſelf, 

- however, that the remembrance of our 


2 un 70 there 
ittle preparation for her going. 
She ſent for Mrs. Clip, and made ber a 
handſome ent for the trouble ſhe 
had given her houſe; but finding her a 
tattling woman, acquainted her not with 
that to which ſhe was removing. I ſaw 
both the miſtreſs and maid, with all their 


former tenderneſs is not ſo totally obli- 
terated, but that friendſhip may ſubſiſt 
between us: you may, at leaſt, permit 
me towrite to you ſometimes. 

Cleora, I know not whether even 
that would not be too much. | 
Leander. Neither virtue, nor duty to 
the beſt of huſbands, could ſet down as 
a fault the favour I requeſt; and, to pre- 
vent all miſinterpretations of our inno- 
cent correſpondence, I ſhall take ſuch 

cautions as will keep it a ſecret from 
all the world. | 

Cleora. Well, Sir, I cannot refuſe 
this proof of your compaſſion for me, 
and think I ought not to deprive myſelf 
of any innocent conſolation under my 
preſent affliction z you may therefore be 
aſſured, that I ſhall receive and anſwer 
your letters, with all the ſatisfaftion a 
woman in my circumſtances can or 
ought to feel, 

He was going to make ſome reply, 
when Betty returned. from her errand. 
She was a little ſurprized at ſeeing him 
there; and ſaid nothing till her lady, 
impatient to know the ſucceſs of what 
ſhe had been about, ſpoke thus to her— 

Cleora. Well, Betty, have you done 
the buſineſs I ſent you on? 

Betty, Yes, Madam, Pleaſe to ſtep 
into the next room, and I will give you 
an account. 

Cleora. No, you may tell me here. 
I dare truſt this gentleman's diſcre- 
uon. 

The maid then informed her that ſhe 
had agreed for lodgings at the houſe of 
a great taylor, whom ſhe named, in 
Norfolk Stieet. On this Cleora deſired 
Leander to retire; ſaying ſhe muſt get 
. herſelf ready, for ſhe was determined to 
depart immediately. He offered not to 
oppaſe her deſign; but though the | ave 
they took of each other now was ac- 
0 wich the greateſt reſpect on 
his ſide, and reſerve on her's, I could 
eaſily perceive that this interview had 
- rekindled in both their hearts thoſe 

flames. affeion they before had felt. 


fraftory 


luggage, depart in the ſame manner 
they had come; but did not accompany 
them to their new habitation, as I could 
not promile myſelf with finding any 
thing there as yet worthy my enquiry. 
The diſcourſe. of the town afterwards in- 
formed me, that Cleora dad employed 
a lawyer, and was ſoliciting either to 
have her whole fortune returned, or an 
annual allowance to the amount of the 
intereſt of it. Ariſtus was at firſt re- 
to all propoſals of this naturez 
but all — friends, Nog N in 
articular, joinin ir perſuaſions, he 
by laſt was were Þ on to ſign articles 
of a final ſeparation ; by which it was 
agreed, that ſhe ſhould have a penſion of 
three hundred pounds a year during his 
life; and, in caſe he died before her, her 
whole fortune reſtored. 


I frequently called upon Cleora, and 


found that, during this negociation with 
her hu 


nd, ſhe kept her reſolution of 
not ſeeing Leander; but that affair was 


no ſooner over, than he viſited her every 


wy the conſequence of which may 
eaſily be gueſſed at, and was in a ſhort 


time proved; for they went to Paris 


together, and ſtill continue to reſide, 


there. This laſt action of Cleora's has 


doubtleſs given the world room to be- 
lieve ſhe had not been wronged by the 
ſuſpicious of Ariſtus; but whoever is of 
this opinion does her a great deal of in- 


juſtice, The Inviſible Spy is a witneſs 
for her, that her inclinations were vir- 


tuous, her diſpoſition grateful and fin- 
cere; and, had ſhe been treated with that 
confidence a good wife oyght to have 
been, no temptation would have had the 
power to have made her otherwiſe. Ler 


all huſbands, therefore, beware how 


they provoke, by ill- uſage and diftruſt, 
the fate they would avoid; and obſerve 
this maxim of the poet s— ; 
© He A keep the fair-one true and 
in Pd 
© By love muſt clap a padlock on hes 
wind.“ 8 © | 
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CHAP. IV. 


PRESENTS A FULL VIEW OF THE 
MUCH CELEBRATED SABINA, IN 
AN IMPARTIAL DESCRIPTION OF 
HER PERSON AND CHARACTER; 
WITH SOME PARTICULARSIN RE- 
LATION TO HER TWO AMOURS, 


AND THE CONSEQUENCES WHICH . 
| ATTENDED AN 
WIr HER FAVOURITE YOUNG- 


ASSIGNATION 


s LY, 


FRHAT children do not always be- 


have in the ſame manner with 
their parents, is not ſo much owing to 


their being born with different pro- 


penſities, as to their education, and the 


company they may happen to fall into, 


at an age when nature is moſt table to 
be: ſwayed by example, We often ſee 
the moſt virtuous couples unhappy in a 
degenerate offspring, but we rarely ſee 
good branthes 2 from a vicious 
ock. An evil diſpoſition may be cor- 
refted by advice, by perſuaſion, by 
example; and a good one perverted b 
the ſame means: but when a perſon is 15 
unfortunate as to be deſcended from 
baſe and wicked parents, is brought up 
under them, is witneſs of all their ac - 
tions, and has companions of the ſame 
caſt, it is ſcarce poſſible that ſuch a one 
can have a mind enriched with any no- 
ble or moral principles. 
What other could the once-doating, 
deceived Germanicus, expect in his 


marriage with Sabina, than the vexa- 


tions he has n Can 
all the beauties of her perſon now make 
atonement for the blemiſhes of her 


mind? Noz he rather curſes than ad- 
mires thoſe charms that drew him in, 


and wiſhes himſelf any thing, ſo he 
were not a huſband, Yet aſk him why 
he married, he will tell you he married 
a woman of fortune, quality, and an 
uncommon. ſhare of beauty. All this 
is true; but a man not blinded by paſ- 


fron, would have examined by what 


means the two former were obtained; 
and, above all, what ſort of diſpoſition 
was hid beneath the varniſh of an out- 
fide lovelineſs. Was not her family 
amongſt the loweſt rank, till one of them 
raiſed himſelf io opulence by actions 
which ought to have brought him to a 


\Libbetz and, inſtead of ennobling his 


and had no regar 


Was ſhe not trained up under : 
mother whoſe bad conduct * been 


equally notorious? Was the not, from 


her moſt early 


rs, ſoothed in 
vanity, pam 


ſions were never given but to be in. 


dulged ? 
* Germanicus be i 


gnorant of tt 3 
theſe glaring traths? If he were not, 
yet raſhly ventured on ſo unpromiſing | 


the diſquiets, the diſgrace, it has in- 


volved him in? The many proofs ſhe. 


gave of too warm an inclination before 
marriage, as alſo ſevera] of the many 
amours ſhe had after ſhe became a wife, 


I ſhall paſs over: thefirſt that made any , 


great noiſe was that with Miramour, 
perhaps owing to the manner of it's 
commencement; which he thinking him- 
ſelf under no obligation to conceal, has 
ſince made no ſecret of in all companies 
whenever her name comes upon the 
carpet. | 

his gentleman had a miſtreſs, who, 
on account of a certain haughtineſs. in 
her temper and behaviour, he called 
Roxana. He ſupported her in fo gen- 
teel a manner, that, had her reputation 


been equal to her appearance, ſhe might 


have been entitlgg to the beſt company. 
Character, however, was the leaſt thing 
conſidered by Sabina in the choice of 
her acquaintance. She accidentally met 
with this lady at a milliner's, fell into 
diſcourſe with her, liked her, invited her 
to her houſe, and there ſoon grew a great 


intimacy between them. That Roxana 


was kept by Miramour was no ſecret to 
the town, nor did ſhe attempt to make 
any of it to Sabina; on the contrary, 
ſhe talked freely to her of their amorous 
correſpondence. But how dangerous 1s 
it for one woman to boaſt too muck of 
the per fections of her lover, to another 
no leſs ſanguine in her conſtitution? Sa- 
bina, who had often ſeen Miramour 
without taking any notice of him, now 
became ſo fired with the rapturous de- 
ſcription given of him by his miſtreſs, 
that ſhe inſtantly became her rival, and 
languiſhed to experience in reality that 
happineſs which the other had given her 
ſo high an idea of. As the never took 
any * of this nature into ber bead 
without attemptin 


— 


to decorum in the 


in every luxury, and ‚ 
taught to think that appetites and paſ. | 


to. accompliſh it, 


6 
union, who can pity the misfortunes, 


. 
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manner of her doing ſo, ſhe ſent a billet 


, to him by à porter, containing theſe 


lines 


6 $18, | 


= FF your attathment to the charms of 


your kept miſtreſs makes you 
© not-look. on the reſt of womankind as 
« infipid creatures, the invitation this 
© brings you will not be unwelcome. 
A woman of quality, young, and in 
* moſt men's eyes handſome, has found 
* ſomething in ydu that excites in her 
© the deſire of a private interview, and 
© to that end will call on you this even- 
© ing abovt ſeven, at White's; ull when 
© muſt remain, with a great deal of im- 
«© patience, ' | | For 
| © Your INCOGNITA:” 


The meſſenger who carried this had 
ſtrit orders not to tell from whom it 
came: curioſity, however—for it could 
be called no other paſſion as yet made 
Miramour punctual to the time, nor 
was Sabina leſs ſo. He had not waited 
many minutes before ſhe came. On his 
coming into the coach, he found her 
face entirely hid under her hood; which 
ſhe told him, laughing, he muſt not ex- 
pect to ſee, till they were in a place more 
proper for him to give her proof how 
agreeable it was to him. On this he 
ordered the coachman to drive to an ad- 
jacent tavern; where being ſhewn into a 

ivate room, the lady foon threw off 
by diſguiſe. . He had not enough de- 

nded on the charaQer ſhe had given of 
ſelf, not to be ſurprized and tranſ- 
ber, on finding Sabina in the perſon of 
is incognita; and expreſſed the ſenſe he 
had of the honour ſhe did, and the happi- 
neſs he hoped their meeting would hettow 
on him, in terms ſo warm and fo paſſion- 
ate, as infinitely charmed her. They 
paſſed ſome hours together to their mu- 
tual ſatis faction; nor parted without an 
appointment to ſeg each other the next 
day: but Sabina, nor thinking it ſafe 
to come often to ſo publick a place as 4 
tavern, undertook to provide à more 
proper ſcene for the continuance of their 
intrigue. 1. 1 

As indolent as this lady is in moſt 
ether affairs, it mut be confeſſed that 
no woman was ever more punctual, or 


more indefatigable, in every thing re- 
| 22 love. On conſulting with a 
female acquaintance, who had been of- 
ten neceſſary on fuck occaſions, the was 
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adviſed by her to hire 4 private lodging 
by the quarter, in ſome obſcure-nook 

the town, to which ſhe might retire 
whenever ſhe had a mind, as it would 


be always ready, and neither herſelf nor 


the friends ſhe ſhould bring with her be 
taken any notice of. Sabina highly ap- 
proving of what ſhie ſaid, the project was 
put in immediate execution, The wo- 
man took upon herſelf the accompliſh 
ment of what ſhe had propoſed, and ea- 
ſily found a place every way ſuitable for 
the buſineſs it was deſigned. The 


chamber was neut, ſpacious, and well 


furniſhed ; there was à back:door to the 
houſe, through which any on — 
{lip out in caſe of any danger of diſco- 
very; and the landlady knew 
well the decorum ſhe ought to obſerve 
in regard to her gueſt. The heroine of 
this adventure was very well pleaſed with 
the accommodation procured for her; 
and having got this receſs, which, ac- 
cording to the French, ſhe uſed to call 
her petit maiſon, henceforward never 
met Miramour at any other place. 
But there was one thing I forgot to 
mention in giving the character of this 
lady, which is the I of her 
temper. She is no leſs inconſtant than 
ſhe is amorous; and changes her lovers 
almoſt as often as ſhe does her cloaths, 
and never keeps either till they are worn 
out: a new friend, like a new faſhion, 
is always charming to her; but a very 
little time ferves to make her equally 
grow weary of both. She loved Mira» 
mour till ſhe faw Youngly; but there 
was ſomething in the perſon and con- 
verſation of this laſt gentleman, that 
making reaſon coincide with paſſion, it 
is not to be wondered at that the gave 
him the preference; and a woman of a 
leſs mutable diſpoſition might have been 
eaſily abſulved for transferring her af- 
fections ts an object ſo much more Wor- 
thy than the late engroſſer of her heart. 
On her firſt acquaintance with him, 
ſhe made advarices to himz which he is 
too much à man of pleaſure to reſiſt 
from any fine woman : he returned thoſe 
of Sabma in a manner which made her 
think him as much devoted to ber as 
ſue could wifh;z and it was not long be- 
fore ſhe gave him an invitation to drink 
tea with her at her private apartment, 
where ſhe told him they might laugh 
away an hour without interruption, He. 
took the hint, and flew to the place of 
rondezyous 3 where it was not to be 
| wide © | doubted 
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fair. They had many interviews; but 
Voungly having by ſome accident heard 
of her intrigue with Miramour, he not 
only frequently reproached her with it, 
but alſo was far from teeling for her that 
affection in his heart, which otherwiſe 
her beauty might have inſpired him 
with. 

In the mean time Roxana, who from 
the commencement of Miramour's as- 
quaintance with Sabina had ſeen him 
leſs often than ſhe had been accuſtomed, 
and had alſo ſome other reaſons te ſu- 
ſpe& a decreaſe of affection, began pre- 
ſently to imagine ſome new face had 
ſupplanted her. She complained to him 
of his unkindneſs, but he abſolutely de- 
nied having given her any cauſe, and 
made a thouſand excuſes for his late 
behaviour: but this did net ſatisfy her, 
ſhe was not to be deceived in matters of 
which ſhe was fo good a judge; and con- 
vinced that ſhe had a rival, bent her 
whole thonghts on diſcovering the per- 
fon. By an emiſſary whom ſhe em- 
ployed to watch Miramour wherever he 
went, the ſoon found out the place 
where he met the object of his new at · 
tachment; but as that lady was carried 
into the houſe in a chair, with the cur- 
tains cloſe drawn, was ſtill as far as 
ever from knowing the face that had 
undone her. Upon enquiry among the 
neighbours, ſhe was informed that the 
houſe was noted for giving reception to 
people who liked each other more than 
they were willing the world ſhould 
know; and this put a ſtratagem into her 
head, which was crowned. with all the 
ſucceſs ſhe could wiſh or hope; not e 
for exploring what at preſent was a myſ- 
tery to her, but alſo for being amply 
rcrenged on her fair rival. 

The miſtreſs of Miramour knew the 
town lang before ſhe knew him, and 
was not unacquainted with the cuſtoms 
of ſuch houſes. She went oue morning 
to the governante of this; and, after ſay- 
ing ſhe hed been recommended by a 

rſon who knew her, told her ſhe ſhould 
be glad. to have a chamber, to which ſhe 
mipht ſometimes come with a friend 
whom it was not convenient for her to 
ſee at home. The old gentlewoman re- 
plied, that her heſt room was rented by 
the quarter, by a lady who came often 
thitherz and chat the next, which was 


the only one ſhe had to ſpare, fþ iſeated 
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-doubted but he found all the welcome he 
could wiſh or expect from the obliging 


would be too ſmall. Roxana cried oe 
did not regard how ſmall it was, pro. 
vided it was otherwiſe commodiout. 
On this ſhe was ſhewed up to it; and 
finding it was divided from the other 


only by a thin wainſcot partition, pre. 


ſently agreed for itz giving the old wo. 
man ſo godd a premium in hand, that 
ſhe was highly Edaged with her new 
incumbent. ; 
Having accompliſhed ſo far of her de. 
ſign as to get poſſeſſion of the very nen WM 
room to that where her lover and his 
new miſtreſs met, ſhe began to.conſider, 
that to go thither alone might raiſe ſome 
' ſuſpicions in the woman of the houſe; 
and was a little at a loſs what man ſhe 
ſhould take with her, and make paſs for 
a gallant; as, whoever'went, he muſt be 
made the confidante of the whole affair, 
At laſt ſhe pitched upon the fellow ſhe 
had employed as a ſpy upon Miramour. 
His appearance, indeed, was very mean; 
but that ſhe thought might not be re- 
garded: accordmgly ſhe went the next 
day, accompanied by her pretended gal- 
lant. They were there ſome time bes 
fore the hour in which he had told her 
he had ſeen Miramour ge in, in order to 
prepare things for a more perfect diſco- 
very. This was done by the young fel- 
low's boring holes through the wain(- 
cot, in ſo dexterous a manner, that they 
could ſee all over the room without be- 
ing ſeen themſelves, though they ſtood 
cloſe to the orifice. No one, however, 
came that night; and the impatient 
Roxana was obliged to return home as 
diſſatisfied as ever. 
The next day ſhe repaired thither 
again, attended as before, and met with 
the ſame diſappointment ; but on the 
third was more ſucceſsful. She had not 
been many minutes in the' chamber, 
when a ruſtling of ſilks upon the ſtairs 
made her know ſomebody was coming 
vp; on which ſhe ran haſtily, without 
making any noiſe, to one of the peep» 
holes. But how great was her aſto- 
niſhment when ſhe ſaw Sabina enter! 
Scarce, could the refrain exclaiming 
aloud againſt the treachery of a woman 
who, after being madg her confidant, 
had robbed her of the affections of her 
lover. But ſoon the current of her pi 
ſion turned a different way; when, in- 
ſtead of Miramour, ſhe faw Youngy 
uſh open the door, and. throw himle! 
into Sabina's arms; on which, with» 
drawing from her poſt . You _ 
cl 


criod the to her emiſſary, to what a 
« fruitleſs Jabour have you expoſed me! 
It is not Miramour that I have all this 
« while paid you for following. How 
could you be ſo mope-eyed as to miſ- 
© take him! Nay, Madam,” replied 
the fellow, I am ſure I know Mr. Mi- 
ramour, and I will ſwear that it was him 
] ſaw come into this houſe, and pre- 
« ſently after a _ in a chair, as I 
© then told you. oxana knew not 
what to think of this, and ſaid no more; 
but liſtening attentively to the con- 
veriation within, was 2 aſſured 
by it that her agent had neither deceived 
her, nor had ** LN bay as 
will ap by che following dialogue 
3 dy dear, 22 I. 
ou will now believe that I ſove 
you —— all the world. 
Youngly. I know you love me enough 
to make me happy, and I ought to con- 
tent myſelf with the Mare I haye in your 
affections. 
Sabina. Do vot talk of a ſhare: by 
Heaven, you engroſs me all! my foul 
and all it's faculties are devoted to 


| —— And yet the letter Mirg- 
mour accidentally dropped in the Park, 
and I took up, flattered him with the 
ſame aſſurances you now give me, 

Sabing. As I unfortunately played 
the fool with him before I ſaw you, it 
was neceſſary I ſhould break with hin 
by degrees. 

Youngly. You had. once, however, a 
real paſſion for him. 

Sabina. No, it was all iy imagina- 
tion; I only fancied I loved him. You 
muſt know, that filly, vain creature, his 
kept miſtreſs, was always filling m 
ears with ſtories of the violence of his a 
fection for her; and it was more to ſhew 
him the difference between ſuch a wretch 
and a woman of quality, than any ex-, 
traordinary liking I had to his 
* induced me to grant him the favours 

did. | 
This was enough to let the liſtening 
Roxana into the whole affair. It was 
with much ado ſhe reſtrained herſelf 
from flying into the next room, and re- 
turning the contemptthrown upon her by 
the laſt words of Sabina; but juſt as ſhe 
was at the door, and ready to burſt in 
on the unſuſpefting pair, a ſudden 
thought made her turn back. All I 
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© can ſay to this perfidious woman, 
cried ſhe fo herſelf, will avail me no- 
* thing ; the wrongs I have received de- 
mand a vengeance more complept. - 
She then ſat down again; and, calmly 
meditafing on what ſhe had to do, the 
fertility of her invention ſoon ſupplied- 
her with the means of repaying, with 
intereſt, the double affront Sabina had” 
given both to herſelf and Miramoury/ 
whom it is certain ſhe loved with more 
ſincerity than is commonly found amon 
women of her proſeſſion. She ſtaid will” 
the lovers took their leaves of each other, 
and heard an appointment made between 
them to meet again on the enſuing” 
Thurſday. | : 
Having fully perfected in her mind 
the defign ſhe ſoon after put in execu- 
tion, ſhe called for the woman of the 
houſe, and faid to her—* Madam, I 
* know not but ſome gentlemen may 
s _ hour or two with me here next 
* Thurſday. They way poſſibly come 
© before me; but I defire you will give 
© them admittance; and, to prevent mi- 
* takes, as the furniture of the room is 
* yellow, they ſhall aſk for the key of 
© the yellow chamber. The other re- 
plied, that ſhe might depend on her 
punctuality in obſerving her commands. 
After which Roxana went away; but 
what ſhe meant by the orders ſhe had 
given mult be left to the next chapter to 
explain. | 


CHAP. V. 


CONTAINS THE CATASTROPHE QF 
AN ADVENTURE, WHICH THE AU=- 
THOR THINKS FIT TO DECLARE 
IS INSERTED IN THESE LUCU- 
BRATIONS LEsS TO AMUSE HIS 
READER, THAN FOR THE SAKE 
OF SETTING IN A TRUE LIGHT 
THOSE FACTS WHICH SOME PEQO- 
PLE HAVE ARTFULLY -ENDEA- 
VOURED TO MISREPRESENT TO 
THE PUBLICK., | 


1 NA being now fully ſur- 
niſhed with materials for her re- 
venge on Sabina, without ev poſing her 
beloved Miramour to the reſentment of 
an injured huſband, wrote to the latter, 
the next morning, in words to this ef- 


L 2 


— 
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» «=. v1, 
c PHls brings you avery ungrateful 
piece of intelligence: but, in 
my opinion, whoever ſees a perſon 
wronged, and conceals it, - takes part 
© in the offence; and, Gough innocent 
of the commencement of the crime, is 


© would certainly be the utmoſt injuſtice, 
© that you ſhould be the laſt perſon to 


and I therefore think it my duty to in- 
© form you of what chance has diſco- 
© yered to me. Your wife, Sir, is falſe 
to your bed, and laviſhes on Mr. 
Youngly all thoſe favours which you 
have a right to engroſs. The guilty 
pair meet twice or thrice every week, 


for that purpoſe. But to ſay your 
wife is guilty of ſo foul a crime, is do- 
ing nothing, without putting it in 
your power to prove her ſo: the thing, 
Sir, is eaſy, if you will follow my di- 
reftions. The lovers have appointed 
to meet to-morrow, about ſeven, at 
their uſual- rendezvous ; if you go at 


third houſe on the left-hand in * 
Lane, on your aſking for Mrs. , 
who is the keeper of this private bro- 
thel, and telling her you want the 
key of the yellow chamber, the will 
reſently conduct you to a room ad- 
joining to that which is the ſcene of 
* wife's looſe pleaſures. There are 
oles already bored throughthe wainſ- 
cot, through which you may plainly 
diſcern all that paſſes. It is at your 
own option whether you will have an 
© other witneſſes of your wite's 4 
greſſion than your own eyes and alſo 
© how to behave towards her after de- 
* tection. I have diſcharged the dic- 
© rates of my conſcience in giving you 
© this intormation and am, Sir, 
* Your unknown Friend.“ 


ec. 
o 


P. S. Be careful to drop no words 
that may give the woman of the 
© houſe the leaſt cauſe to ſuſhect 
c. either who you ate, or the motive 
of your coming. 


It is convenient I ſhou'd now acquaint 


my reader, that all I have hitherto related 


of this ſtory has come to my knowledge 
entirely by the report of the perſons 


* 
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acceſſary to the continuance of it. It 


know what concerns yourſelf alone; 


at a lodging ſhe rents by the quarter 


that time, or rather before it, to the 


chiefly concerned in it, and without the 
leaſt aſſiftance from my Belt of Tnvik. 


* bility. * What yet remains to be told, 


I have the teſtimony of my own 

and ears to avouch. The many odd ae. 
counts I have heard, from time to time, 
in relation to Sabina's conduct, made 
me reſolve to go one day to the houſe of 
Germanicus, in order to ſatisfy my cy. 
riofity with ſeeing in what faſhion this 
couple behaved to each other. | 

The lady was abroad when I came, 
and I found him up in his dining-room, 
diverting himſelt with playing on the 
flute; but ſoon after rouzed from that 
amuſement by the above letter deing de- 
livered to him by his man, ſaying it 
was brought by a fellow who the mo- 
ment he had put it into his hands va- 
niſhed like lightning from the dpor. 
The emotions with which he . 
were very great, yet much leſs than 
might have been ys on fach an 
occaſion. He pauſed, then read again, 
examined every line with heedful eyes, 
and ſeemed extremely divided in his 
thoughts what credit he ſhould give to 
the information: at laſt, ſaid he to him» 
felf—* If any one had formed this con- 
© trivance, through a malicious deſign 
© of ruining her reputation, or my peace 
© of mind, they would certainly have 
© taken other methods, and not, by 
© pointing out the place, the hour, put 
© it in my power to prove at once the 
* falſenels of the accuſation.” 

After this, he threw himſelf into an 
eaſy chair, leaned his head upon his 
hand, and in that poſture continued 
muſing for a conſiderable time; then 
ſeeming more reſolved, ſtarted up and 
cried—* It is eaſy for me to make en- 
« quiry if there be ſuch a houſe, if kept 
© by a woman of the name mentioned 
in the letter, and what character it 
© hears. Yet, why ſhould I do this?— 
© No, it is better to follow the inſtruc- 
© tions given me, and be at once af- 
© ſured. It ſhall be ſo. As Shake- 
© ſpeare makes Othello ſay— 


„I'll ſee before I doubt; when I doubt, 
«© prove: ap 
«© And on the proof there is no more but 
4 this 8 


4% Away at once with love or jealouſy.” 


| He had ſcarce done repeating theſe 


lines, when Sabina came in, ſinging an 


Italian air, Germanicus endeavo 
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recompoſe his countenance, but could 
— — as not to make her take 
notice of the change, and aſk if be 
were out of humour; to which be re- 
— 

Germanicus. Out of humour, Ma- 
dam? No, I have no cauſe; none in 
the world. n 
Sabina. I think not, indeed; but 
men will be peeviſh ſometimes, caufe or 
not cauſe. 

Germanicus. I reſerve all my gaiety 
for to-morrow,.and would have you do 
ſo too. A kinſman of mine makes an 
entertainment, and has ſent an invita- 
tion for us to he partakers of it. 

Sabina. What, to-morrow ? 

Germanicus. Yes, my dear, to-mor- 
row evening: ſo I defire you will not 
engage yourſelf elſewhere. 

Sabina. Indeed T have engaged my- 
ſelf already to Lady Gape's aſſembly. 

Germanicus. You have time enough, 
then, to ſend to excuſe yourſelf from 
oing. 


Sabina. Indeed I ſhall not. I would 


not diſappoint my dear Lady Gape for 


all the kinſmen in the world. But I 
would have you go: you may ſay I am 
not well, and then my abſence cannot be 
taken amiſs. 

It was very plain to me, that Germa- 
nicus made this pretended invitation only 
as a trap to diſcover whether ſhe had 
really any engagement on her hands that 
ſhe would not he willing to break; and 
it is alſo as little to be doubted, but that 
her anſwers very much corroborated the 
contents of the epiſtle he had juſt re- 
ceived. He forced himſelf, however, to 
tell her, with a ſmile, that every thing 
mould be as ſhe would have it, and that 
he would no farther preſs her. Some 
company preſently after coming in, I 
found there was nothing more to be 
learned at that time, ſo took the firſt op- 
portunity of quitting the houſe; and 
went again, thenext afternoon, in hopes 
of diſcovering ſomething more. 

On my arrival, the huſband and wife 


- were fitting together in the moſt ſeeming 
amicable manner. After ſome little 


time Germanicus roſe up, and put on 
his hat and ſword, in order, as he ſaid, 
to go to his kinſman; on which Sa- 
bina, with a great deal of complaiſance, 
ſaid to him 


Sabina. Vou will not walk, ſure, 


my dear! Have you ordered che horſes 


to be put to? 


- Germanicus. No, my dear; I leave 


the coach for you. | ; 

Sabina. Thereis nooccaſion; I always 
chuſe to go to theſe places in a chair. 

Germamcus. That is as you pleaſe t 
but 1 ſhall walk, as I have three or four 

ces to call atin my way to my con- 

n's; ſo farewel, my dear. L hope you 
will be as merry at the afſembly, as I 
hope to be at the entertainment. a 
As I imagined Germanicus had ſome-' 
thing in his head more than I knew'of, 
by his being ſo haſty to be gone; I fol- 
lowed him cloſe at his heels, and found 
I had not been miſtaken in my ſuppoſi- 
tion. He went into a tavern; where two 
gentlemen, whom ke had defired to meet 
him there, waited for him. "The buſmeſs 
he had with them, was to communicate 
the letter he had received from the un- 
known friend; and, after having con- 
fidered a little on the matter, they agreed 
that they ſhould all three go together; 
not only to prevent any indiſereet ef- 
fects of his rage on the perſons wha 
wronged him, in caſe the affair ſhould 
prove as the letter had repreſented, but 
alſo to be his witneſſes, if he thought 
proper to bring it before a court of judi- 
cature. They ſtaid till a little before ſe. 
ven; then went, according to the direc- 
tions given by Roxana, and found 
every thing anſwered the deſcription. 
They were ſhewn up in'o the yellaw 
chamber: I fill accompanied them; and 
made a fourth perſon, unfelt, as well as 
unſcen, by any of them. 

They had not been there above half 
an hour, before Sabina came into the 
next room; Youngly ſoon after joined 
her; and the much-injured huſband, 
and his two friends, ſaw enough, from 
the peep-holes in the partition, to con- 
vince them of the truth of that informa- 
tion which had brought them thither, 
Difficult was it for Germanicus io re- 
ſtrain his fury on ſo ſhocking a ſpectacle; 
but his two friends reminding him thar 
there was a much better way for him to 
ſhew his reſentment, he was at length 
2 on to retire. They both went 

ome with him, as did myſelf; reſolving 
w fee what farther events this night 
would produce. Sabina Game not hane 
till near two Hours paſt midnight: but 
Germanicus had ordered that the door 
ſhould not be opened; and, after her 


- chairmen had knocked two or three times, 


he went himſelf to the parlour-window, 


and ſpoke to her in theſe terms 


GCermanicus. 


— — —— — — 


— — —— — 
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Germanices. Pleaſe, Madam, to re- 
turn from whence you came, or where- 
ever elſe you ſhall think proper. My 
houſe ſhall no longer be the ſhelter of a 
proſtitute. | 


Sabina. What, is the man mad! 


Sure you have been drinking bad wine 
to-night! + 

Germanicus; No, Madam, the beſt 
I ever drank in my life; it has opened 
my eyes, and thewn me the viper I have 
ſo long cheriſhed in my boſom, and now 
throw off for ever. But I would not 


wiſh you to ſtay longer in the cold; you, 


can have noentrance here; Mr. Youngly 
will doubtleſs atford you a part of his 


With theſe words he ſhut the win- 
dow; and Sabina, finding herſelf de- 
tected, and that her huſband was reſo- 
lute, ordered her chair from the door; 
and after ſome little conſideration how to 
diſpoſe of herſelf. thought it beſt to take 
her huſband's advice, and return to the 
place from whence ſhe came, as it was 


the only aſylum to which ſhe could hat 
recourſe at ſo unſeaſonable an hour, 

In the ſeveral vifits I afterwards made 
to Germanicus, I perceived he behaved 
with much more moderation than ſome 
huſbands would have done. Philoſo. 
phy had taught him to ſupport with pa- 
tience a misfortune which was irreme. 
diable; he contented himſelf with taking 
ſuch revenge as the laws of England 
have provided in theſe caſes. Youngly 
was ſummoned before a court of judica- 
ture, and a penalty inflicted on him for 
his offence; but it would have been larger, 
had it not been proved, by inconteſtible 
evidences, that he had not been the firſt 
who had ſeduced Sabina from her mar. 
riage-vows. As for the lady, ſhe is now 
abandoned and deſpiſed by both her lo- 
vers; and if there be a poſſibility that 
any thing can bring her to a juſt ſenſe of 
the faults ſhe has been guilty of, it muſt 
be the contempt the is treated with by 
all degrees of people. * 451 


END OF THE THIRD BOOK. 
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BOOK IV. 


4 & % Jas 


14 WHICH THE AUTHOR CONFESSES 
HAVING BEEN GUILTY OFPETTY 
LARCENY; BUT HOPES THAT 
IT MERITS FORGLVENESS. FROM 
THOSE INTO WHOSE HANDS THIS 
WORK MAY FALL, AS THE CHIEF 
MOTIVE FOR COMMITTING IT 
WAS TO OBLIGE THE PUBLICK. 


DN Have been intimately ac- 
quainted with Belinda for 
I a conſiderable time in my 
viſible capacity, yet never 
wr Page once took it into my head 
to make her a vilit under 
the cover of my Belt, till her return 
from Bath this laſt ſeaſon; nor perhaps 
had done it then, if 1 had not been told 
that ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be conducted 
to that place by a certain gentleman 
whom I thought it highly improper for 
her to continue any converſation with, 
as he was a married man, and the ſame 
Philander hereafter mentioned in ſome 
of Selima's letters. On my enterin 
her apartment, I foupd her buſy with 
her waiting-maid in unpacking her bag- 
gage} which coming by the waggon, it 
ems had arrived in town but the night 


- , 


before. As I could promiſemyſelf bur 
little entertainment from the aſſortment 
of ribbands, jewels, &c. I was thinking 
to quit the place, and return at a more 
fit ſeaſon ; when the maid, pulling out 
a ſattin bag full of papers, aſked her 
where ſhe would have thoſe writings 
laid; on which Belinda turned her head 
that way, and replied—* They are a 
© heap of letters I received at Bath, of 
no manner of conſequence. I have no 
© room for ſuch rubbiſh; take and throw 
© them all into the fire. | 
The maid was juft going to do as ſhe 
was bid, but was ſtopped by Belinda 
who ſuddenly ſcreamed out Hold! 
hold! I had forgot, that one day, in 
a hurry, I ſtuffed two or three letters 
and $of Philander's among them; 
and I would not have one line of that 
dear witty creature's deſtroyed for all 
the world. Pour them all out of the 
bag, and look on the names ſub- 
© ſcribed, that I may dire&t you how 
to ſeparate the wheat from the chaff.” 
The maid then threw them all down 
upon the carpet, and =_ them 'one 
by one; which done, Belinda added 


al a  ®@ @. ® 


+ You need ſearch no farther; I have 
found all Philander's letters and 
© poems in this drawer; ſo cram toge- 
© therall you have there, andthruſt them 

F AG 06 into 


© into the fire. This ſentence was 


E executed, according to the 


eſt of the maid's belief; but the poor 
irl knew not there was an Inviſible 
bief, who ſod cloſe, at her elbow, 
and while ſhe turned her head another 
way, had the dexterity to preſerve ſome 
rt of the condemned cargo, and flip 
it into his pocket. 
Selima at that time engroſſed great part 
of the converſation in town. She was a 
young woman of no fortune, and few 
other endowments beſides her beauty, 
of which, in the opinion of molt people, 
ſhe has an uncommon ſhare ; though to 
me there is a certain fiercenels in her 
eyes, and. a boldneſs diffuſed through all 
her features, which'rob them of that 
loveline!s which they would otherwiſe 
have. Such as ſhe is, however, ſhe 
captivated the hearts of two perſons who 
might have carried their addrefſes much 
higher without danger of a refuſal: the 
one is born to a title, and the other poſ« 
ſeſſed of wealth which, whenever he 
pleaſes, may procure him one; and nei- 
ther of them can he thought deficient in 
any of thoſe, qualifications which conſti- 
tute the fine gentleman. Yet Selima was 
ſtill unmarried; both her lovers were 
ually in ſuſpence, and nobody could tell 
ich? or whether either of them, would 
be the happy man. It is not therefore 
be wondered at, that a perſon of my 
umour ſhould be extremely defirous of 
being let into a ſecret which ſeemed fo 
impenetrable, even to thoſe who pre- 
tended to be molt knowing in other 
things; nor that I gladly embraced an 
opportunity which bid ſo fair for the ſa- 
tistadtion of my curioſity, as ny guns 
her letters into my poſſcſhon, Belinda 
having faid they contained the whole 
hiſtory of this affair. | 
-  Behoid now my theft! Belinda's 
maidhad no boner laid down the packet, 
by her lady's orders, than I kept my 
eye conſtantly fixed upon it, till a con- 
venient moment offered for conveying it 
from among the others, which ] did with 
eat adroitneſs. After this I laid no 
— with Belinda, not doubting but 
I had now about me better materials for 
my entertain ment, than any I could ex- 
pect to be furviſhed with in her apart- 
ment, at leaſt for the preſent. | 
The diſtance-between Belinda's lodg- 
ings and my own ſeemed now to be twice 
ass long as uſual, though I believe TI 
meaſured much fewer paces than ever 
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T had done before, ſo great was my in. 
patienceto be at home, and examine the 


3 
_ 
4 


treaſure I brought with me. To avoi4 a 


confuſion, I examined the dates of e 


letter, and ſhall preſent them to my read. 
ers in the order they were ſent to her 


while at Bath. 


LETTER I. 


© DEAR BELINDA, 


* a double ſatisfaction; firſt, as it 
brought me news of your ſafe arrival 
at that agreeable place, and that ey 
thing in it anſwered your wiſhes and 
expectations; and ſecondly, as it af. 
ſures me of your friendſhip, by the 


reſs for my welfare. As to my 

ealth, I have quite loſt that ugly cough 
which fo — perſecuted me when 
you left London; but as to my affairs, 
they are ſtill in the ſame fluctuating 
and unſettled condition as ever. Do- 
rantes ſti}] continues his addreſſes, 
Vanucius does the ſame. How happy 
might I be if I was loved but by one 
of them ! but both equally purſuin 
me, impedes all the — ortune 
2 enjoy with either. 

* You may remember how much my 


mamma was tranſported when Do- 
© rantes firſt declared himſelf my lover. 
* Vanucius, though not quite dropped, 
© was then little regardedeither by my- 
© ſelf or her: hut now the caſe is altered; 
* ſhe charges me to treat both with an 
* equal freedom; and, indeed, I think 
* it would be highly impolitick to do 
© otherwiſe. The.truth is, Dorantes 
does not come fo directly to the point 
© as could be wiſhed: .his courtſhip 8 
© paſſionate, tender, and full of fire; he 
« ſwears I am the idol of his ſoul, that 
© he could not live without me, and that 
© all his hopes are centered in being one 
* day happy in peeing mez yet; 
among all theſe fine ſpeeches, he ſel- 
© dom mentions marriage; and when 
© he does, it is in ſo flight and evaſiwe 4 
me nner, as to give me ſometimes cauſe 
© to fear his deſigns are rather on my 
© heart than hand. If this ſhould be 
© his intention, and I were weak enough 
© to have fixed affeftion on him, 
© how miſerable ſhould I be! But, 
© thank Heaven, I have none of that 
* loft folly in my.compolition by N 


bs „ 
x 
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1 Received the favour of yours with | 


_"—_ 


EE. 
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* 


kind concern you are pleaſed to ex- 


e 


, 
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I have ſeen ſo many of our ſex miſled; 
© my ruling paſſions are intereſt and 
© zmbitionz; and I would not hefitate 
one moment to give myſelf to Vanu- 
« 64:15, it the rank and title of Do- 
tan tes did not tempt me to wait awhile 
« the reſult of his pretenſious. 

* | was yeſterday morning in the Mall 
© with Vanucius: Dorantes was walk- 
ing there with ſome company; he 
changed colour, and ſeemed in ſome 
© agitation- on meeting us together. 
* This I looked upon as a good fign; 
but in the afternoon, when he came to 
© viſit me, au Texpefted he would either 
© have complained of my indifference to 
© him, or reproached me for the publick 
* encouragement I had given his rival; 
* he did neither, but bchaved the whole 
time with all the calmneſs and jnſen- 
* ſibility of a Stoick. I muſt corfeſs, I 
« was never more diſappointed in all 
* my life, as I had frequently ſeen him 
© kindle into jealouſy on a leſs occaſion; 
* and could not help thinking that the 
violence of his pathon was in a great 
© -meaſure abated, according to this 
maxim of Mr. Dryden 


« Diſtruſt. in lovers is too warm a ſun ; 


«« But yet 'tis night in love when that is , 


« gone. 


On conſulting with my mamma, I 


© found ſhe was of the fame way of 


thinking; and it was agreed upon be- 
© tween us, not to ſuffer ourſelves to be 
© trifled with any longer, but that the 
next time Vanucius made an offer of 
* his hand, I ſhould accept it. But, 


* my dear Belinda, this morning has 


* put a to the reſolution of laſt 
© night. was ſcarce out of hed, 
* when I received from Dorantes the 
* moſt paſſtonate billet that ever was dic- 
* tated by the heart of man; occaſioned, 
* as he ſays, by dreaming he had me in 
* his arms. If his love be half ſo im 
* patjeut to have me there as he pretends 
© it is, he will certainly be now more 
* pretfing to make me his on than li- 
© therto he has been, 


* My next, ＋ may bring you 
* the decihon of my fate: mean er 


* ſhould be glad to hear what is doing 


© at Bath, and what new conqueſts you 

have made there; for how much ſo- 
* ever you may be envied by ſome of 

4 Your acquaintance, be aſſured that 
every thing that contributes to your 
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« ſatisfation, will always afford a ſe, 
« cret pleaſure to her who is, with the 
* moſt perfe& amity, &c. | 
© SELIMA.” 


LETTER HI. 


© DFAR BELINDA, ii 

£ 1 Am ſorry to tell you, that the per- 
* plexity of my own affairs has hin- 
dered me from being inquiſitive enough 
into thoſe of other people, for me to 
be able to ſend you the intelligence 
you requeſt; but as I flatter myſelf, 
that what regards myſelf will be al- 
ways moſt intereſting to you, I ſhall 
ive you a brief detail of what has 
6 ppened to me in relation to Dorantes, 
Gace his laſt kind letter mentioned in 
my former. | 
H: came the ſame evening. The 
di:co irſe he entertained me with was 
of a piece with his epiſtle, all love and 
— He begged I would favour 


4 

c 

c 

© him with my company to the theatre 
in Drury Lane, where he had already 
* ſent a ſervant to. keep places in the 
* box; I conſented, and went with him 
© in his chariot, The play was Romeo 
© and Juliet: he applied all the tender 
things ſpoke by the former of theſe 
lovers to his own paſſion, and preſſed 
* my hand with a vehemence of fond- 
* neſs, whenever he had an opportuni 

© of doing ſo unperceived by the audi- 
g - 


ence. | 
« I ſaw him again next day, We 


were alone together in the dimng- 


a 


room; and my gown being a little 
more off my ſhoulder than ordinary, 
he laid his face upon my bare neck, 
* crying—**, Oh, I could dwell forever 
„heel“ On this I took courage to 
© {iy io him“ Yet, Dorantes, when 
once I become your wife, theſe ar- 


„ dours, will perhaps fink into à cold 


„ indifference.” —"* No, my angel 1'* 
* returned he, “ defire will rather in- 
„ creale by enjoyment of your perſon; 
* the ſweets contained in this dear 
« frame are of too divine a nature ever 


9 latiate. In ſpeaking theſe words, 


© he catehed me ſuddenly in his arms, 
held me to his boſom, and, joined his 


lips to mine with ſo newhat, I thought, 


of an unbecoming warmth. I ſtrug- 


„ gled to get loviez and when 1 had 


done fo, retired ſome paces from him, 
* and faid, with all the haughtineſs I 
E could 


* 


" 


could aſſume . Forbear theſe liber- 


« ties, Sir, till authorized by law to 
* take them.“ He aſked my pardon, 


apologized for what he had done by 


the violence of his paſſion, and then 


ſat down; but appeared more than or- 
dinarily penfive afterwards, ſpoke lit- 


© tle, and made his viſit much ſhorter 
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than uſual. 

On my acquainting my mamma with 
what had paſſed between us, ſhe did not 
at all like it, and went directly to her 
old friend, you know who 1 mean, to 
be adviſed by him how to proceed in a 
circumſtance at once ſo intricate and 
critical, He told her, that my father 
ought to appear in this buſineſs; that 
it was his place, and his alone, to de- 
mand of Dorantes an explanation of 
his deſigns in regard to the courtſhip 
he ſo long had made to his daughter. 
My mamma had always been of his 
opinion; but knowing the indolence 
of my father's temper, had forbore 
mentioning it to him: however, ſhe 
urged it to him, but all ſhe could ſay 
or offer has been ineffectual; his an- 
ſwer was, that he did not know how 


to ſpeak to a perſon of Dorantes's qua- 


lity on any ſuch matter; that he would 
not 15 in it, and we might act 
as we thought proper ourſelves. 

© This, you will own, is very vexa- 
tious; but there is no turning him out 
of his own way. Mamma 1s now re- 
ſolved, ſince there is no other remedy, 
to take the taſk upon herſelf, as ſoon 
as Dorantes comes to town: he is at 
preſent gone on a hunting match with 
ſome gentlemen, but is expected to re- 
turn in two days at fartheſt, and we 
ſhall then ſee the event. For my part, 
my ſpirits are ſo much fatigued and 
haraffed with this ſuſperce, that there 
is but one thing hinders me from put- 
ting an immediate end to it by mar- 
rying with Vanucius. The perſons 
of the men are dee to me; but, O 
Belinda! I am paſſionately in love with 
the title of Dorantes! Would he were 
half as much ſo with my perſon, he 
would not then delay one moment 
giving me the one in exchange for the 
other. ' 

© The faithful Vanucius, whom I 
have flattered with the belief of not 
being indifferent to me, is every day 
ſoliciting me to fix a time to make him 
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© more, than that I am, as ever, with un- 
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happy while Dorantes ſeems to dally 
wit 


my expectations; yet can I not 
reſolve to reward the conſtant ſervice 
of the one, nor to renounce for ever 
the charming hope of rank, pre. 
cedence, the thouſand dear appen- 
dages of a woman of quality, which 
the other has it in his power to he- 
ſtow on me. But I will trouble you 
no farther, than to affure you, that in 
whatever ſtation my fate ſhall place 
me, I ſhall be ever, with the beſt 
wiſhes for your happineſs, &c. 


© SELIMA, 


P. 8. I am obliged to Philander 
for the part you tell me he takes 

in my concerns. Pray he ſo 
© good as to make my grateful 
6 A ka acceptabie to 
him.“ | 


LETTER III. 


© DEAR BELINDA, 
I Would not let this poſt eſcape with- 
* out writing. What I have now 
to ſay to you, though greatly to the 
purpoſe, muſt be comprized in a few 
words, I am engaged to go this 
evening with Dorantes, and ſome other 
company, on a party of F copied and 
am every moment expecting his lan- 
dau at the door, fo can but juſt ſnatch 
time to inform you, that my mamma 
has talked to him on the affair in 
queſtion, and that his anſwers have 
been conformable to our utmoſt wiſhes, 
Yes, I am now convinced that all my 
apprehenſions were groundleſs, that 
he never meant to act otherwiſe than 
honourably with me : he has aſſured 
both her and myſelf, that every thing 
ſhall ſoon he ſettled for my future hap- 
pineſs. Rejoice with me, my dear 
creature! I have now a heart and 
head perfectly at eaſe; and nothing 
to employ my . but how t0 
behave becoming of the dignity * 
which, I flatter myſelf, a few days 
will raiſe me. Farewel. The author 
of my joys is already come; they 


me to receive him; and I can add no 


feigned regard, Kc. are 
| LETTER 


LET; 1. N. 
© DAR BELINDA, 
LIT.T.A® did I expe&, and little 
cis it in your power to imagine, 

what I have now to acquaint you with. 
So ſtrange a reverſe, ſo ſudden, fo 
ſhocking a revolution, ſure never any 
woman but myſelf experienced ! But 
I will keep you no longer in ſuſpence: 
I have loſt Dorantes, irrecoverably loſt 
him! not through any miſmanage- 
ment of my own, nor any want of af- 
fection in him, but through a previ- 
ous, much worſe, and more irreme- 
diable accident. 
my misfortunes; L will now relate to 
you the particulars, 
He came to me the other day; and 
though the ſalutations he approached 
me with had their accuſtomed tender- 
nels, yet I thought there was ſome- 
what in his countenance,- and the 
whole air of his deportment, very dif- 
ferent from any thing I had ever ſeen 
in him before. He had not been in 
the room many minutes, before he told 
me that he had ſomething of conſe- 
quence to impart to me, and deſired I 
would order mylelf to be denied to 
'whoever ſhould happen to come, I 
readily did as he deſired; after which, 
he drew his chair cloſe to mine, ſighed, 
and, looking me full in the face, ſur- 
prized me with theſe words —** My 
« dear Selima, ſaid he, „I have de- 
« ceived you; have you love enough for 
©« me to forgive it?” ”—* Firſt let me 
© know the nature of your offence,” re- 
© turned J. Tis death to me to de- 
&« clare it,” anſwered he; ** yet can it 
* be no longer hid. I have impoſed 
4% upon you by a falſe pretence, pro- 
* miſed what is not in my power to per- 
© form—l cannot marry you!? 

© Judge, Belinda, of my confuſion. 
© But it is as impoſſible for you to con- 
* ceive, as it is for me to deſcribe, what 
© 1 felt in that dreadful moment. Scarce 
could a thunderbolt have trans fixed 
© me more: I had no breath, no voice, 
© but to echo part of his laſt words 
«© Cannot marry! cannot marry!” cried 


* 
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© over, | 

* He ſeemed all this time in very great 
agitations; and, after takin 42 
* my hands, and tenderly preſſing it to 
5 his lipz=i4 Heaven knows, ſaid he, 
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„ hleſſed with the 


This is the ſum of 


— 


© I; and this I repeated ſeveral times 


\ 
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% how earneſtly I deſired the union I 
ag ! Gladly would I reſign the 
« one half of thoſe years fate has al- 
« lotted for my life, to have the other 
| phone: of my Se- 
lima in the way ſhe expects from me 
« but, alas! that hope is vain. , The 
« fatal ſecret is this: I am already mar - 
tried my heedleſs and unwary. youth 
« was enſnared to give my hand to a 
*« creature who, though I. never did, 
© nor never will, live with as a wife, 
« will not, on-any. conſideration, be 
«« prevailed upon to refign the curſed 
„ claim ſhe has to me as a huſband.” 
© Overwhelmed as I was with various 
paſſions, I at laſt aſſumed reſolution 
enough to tell him that he had acted a 
moſt ungenerous and diſhonourable 
rt in making his addreſſes to me, 
* himſelf under ſo indiſſoluble 
an engagement to another. To which 
be replied, that at firſt he hoped to 
have got quit of his unfortunate tie; 
and that after he found all the offers 
he had made to that end were fruit - 
leſs,, the paſſion he had for me would 
not ſuffer him to reſtrain himſelf from 
ſeeing me, converſing with me, and 
telling me how much he adored me. 
He then made a long harangue on the 
reſiſtleſs power of my charms, and the 
violence of that flame they had in- 
ſpired him with; ſwore a thouſand 
oaths, that the world had nothing in 
it but myſelf worth living for; and 
concluded with a propoſal, that ſince 
he could not make me his wife, he 
would ſettle a thouſand pounds a year 
upon me to be his miſtreſs; and that it 
ſhould be at my option either to live 
publickly with him as fuch, or to 
continue with my mamma, and re- 
ceive'his viſits in a private manner. 
© This offer I rejected with more diſ- 
dain than IJ had ſhewn to any of the 
like nature which had ever been made 
to me ſince my firſt being in the way 
of temptation; nor will you wonder 
that I did fo. - To be courted for 
a miſtreſs by the-very man who had ſo 
lately flattered me with the hopes of, 
marriage, made me now look up 
that as an affront, which, before my 
expectations had been raiſed to the 
height they had been, I might perhaps 
have taken as a proof of his lecken. 
J ranted, ſtormed, concealed no part 
of the ſpite I was:poſſeſſed of: but all 
I ſaid ſeemed to make no great im- 
Ma $ preffion 
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92 
« preſſion on himz he bore it with a tem- 
« per which I thought not at all con- 
„ ſiſtent with the violence of the paſ- 
© ſion he had pretended; and, on his 
going away, calmly told me, that he 


Would make the ſame propoſal be 


* had done to me to no other woman 
-© jn the world; thay it was no inconſi- 
* derable one; and that, as he could do 
© no more, he hoped my cooler moments 
would repreſent it as a thing worthy 
my attention. 

Indeed, my dear Belinda, I was 
© half mad; and believe I gave myſelf 
©. ſome airs not any way becoming in 
me to a man of his quahty. I met 
him in the Pak this morning; but 
though he was alone, and I had only 
Flavia with me, he never offered to join 


ſuppoſe he reſents my behaviour; but 
it is no matter, ſince he is married. 
Vanucius is now my laſt reſource. If 
I could perſuade the man to purchaſe 
a title, he would be full as agreeable 
to me as Dorantes; but he is an un- 
ambitious creature, and I almoſt de- 
ſpair of it: I ſhall try, at leaſt, how 
ar the love he has for me will pre- 
vail, My next will bring you news 
of what ſucceſs my endeavours will 
meet; till when IT am, even in the 


midſt of my perplexity, &c. 
* SELFIMA,” 
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LETTER V. 


© DEAR BELINDA, | 

6 II is almoſt a ſin to diſturb the feli. 

city you enjoy wich any melan- 
choly accounts: but freſh calamities 
will always occaſion ſreſh pr N 
and while I am giving you a detail of 
my misfortunes, methinks I am eaſed 
of ſome part of the weight of them. 


« „ K K * 


£ ſelfiſh confideration, and I cannot deny 
s the accuſation; but have this to an- 
« {wer in my defence—** However dil. 
* agreeable the purport of my letters 
« are, they ſhew, at leaſt, the perfect 
% confidence I have in your frienſhip 
* and good nature. | 

I am apt to think that, before I tell 


you, you will ſuſpect I am alſo de- 


© ferted by Vannciusz and though I 
cannot be- poſitive that ſuch a conjec- 
7. we would be entirely groundleſs, yet 


us, but paſſed by with a flight bow. I 
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You may ſax, indeed, that this is a2 
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I have little reaſon to flatter myſelf 
with the contrary. - Ihave neither ſeen 
nor heard from him for five whole 
days; and this morning he ſet out for 


Tunbridge, without taking any other 
leave of me, than ſending a flight ex. | 


cuſe for not waiting on me before he 
went. But this is not all: a relation 


of bis, who I know has always looket | 
upon his courtſhip to me with an evil | 
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eye, and had, not long ago, ſo great a Wl 


quarrel with him on the occafion, that 
he was forbid his houſe, is now ſo far 
reinſtated in his good prices, as to he 
with him mto the country; and 
do not doubt but will take this op- 
portunity of filling his ears with 2 
thouſand ſtories to my diſadvantage, 
as he has ever done ſince my firſt a6. 
quarmmtawce with him. 
Thus, my dear Belinda, from hay. 
ing, as I thought, my choice of two 
of the beſt matches in town, I am 
likely to loſe all hopes of both, and 
alſo to fall into the contempt and ri. 
dicule of thoſe flirts who ſo lately en- 
vied my good fortune. This laſt cir. 
cumſtance is above all ſo truly morti- 
fying, that after it I know not whether 
I ſhall ever be able to ſhew my face 
in any -publick aſſembly, but rather 
take the ſame pains to conceal myſelf, 
as I once did to be conſpicuous. But 
farewel. The more I reflect on thele 
accidents, the leſs I am capable of re- 
ſtraining my paſſion enough to aſſure 
you, with how much fincerity, &c. 


© SELIMA,' 


LETTER VI. 


© DEAR BELINDA, 
Expected no leſs, from your known 
s goodneſs, than the conſolatory 
ideas you endeavour to inſpire me 
with. You would fain perſuade me 
that I have no reaſon for deſpair; and 
that the' ſame beauty which attracted 
the hearts of Dorantes and Vanucius, 
will allo gain others of equal eſſi- 
mation; but, alas! T have too much 
experience of myſelf, and of what 
world thinks of me, to entertain ſo 
pe. *You' know very 
well, my dear, that on my firſt ſetting 
up for conqueſt, I ſhewed myſelf in 


all publick places, and expoſed to 
view of all who ſaw me, almoſt 44 
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+ charm nature has beſtowed me; 
« yet never was addrefſed, on the ſcore 
« of marriage, by any but thoſe two 
« whom 1 have now loſt. Beſides, I 
am now what they call blown upon: 
that admiration which my. firſt appear- 
« ance excited, wears off by my being 
«© fo often ſeen; and I begin to be con- 
© yinced, that it was more owing to the 
* peculiarity of my-dreſs, and manner 
© of behaviour, than to any real perfec- 
tions of my perſon, that I was ſo much 
© followed by a gaping multitude. 

© You fee how I am humbled ; and, 
© by what I have ſaid, may perhaps 
imagine that I have ſo far done with 
© the pride and vanities of the world, as 
© totake up with-a little mercer or wool- 
© len-draper, if ſuch a one ſhould offer. 
© But do not harbour ſo deſpicable an 
« opinion of your friend i no, I will never 


© fit behind a compter, or be the wife of 


one that does. But I need not make 
© this declaration; as matters ſtand, I 
© am not likely to be the wife of any 
© body : but ſtill, with an inviolable 
e reſpect, &c. 

© SELINA,” 


LETTER VII. 


© DEAREST BELINDA, 
* N OW may all the gods of love and 
© wit inſpire my pen, to deſcribe 
© to you, as it deſerves, the bleſſed re. 
© verſe in my condition fince the laſt 


* melancholy epiſtle you received from 


© me. T was then plunged in the loweſt 
© pit of deſpair, and am now raiſed to 
© the higheſt ſummit of human feli- 
city. In a word, I am the contracted 
© ſpouſe of Dorantes; and, as ſoon as 


© the preparations for our wedding can 


© be got ready, I ſhall be the declared 
1 of . Methinks I fee 
© the ſurprize I put you in. You will 
* doubtleſs cry out.“ How can this be, 


« when Dorantes has already confeſſed - 
« himſelf the huſband of another? 


It ſeems, indeed, a z yet ſtands 
in no need of ſchool- learning to be 


© explained, as you will preſentfy diſeo- 


ver, 

After the loſs. of both my lovers, as 
© I then imagined, I ſcarce did any 
* thing but lie up n the bed and weep 
* for two whole days together. My 
father, inſau of faxing any ching ta 
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93 
£ conſole my. aflitions,” added to them 
s by his n hes, 
© he knew what it would come to; that 
« dreſſing myſelf up like a Bartholo- 
* mew baby would never get me a huſ- 
© band; and ſuch like ſtuff, as you kao 
© his low way of expreſſing himſelf . 
+ but, thank 'Heaven! the tables are 
now turned upon himz and if re- 
ſpect for my mamma did not reſtrain 
me, 1 ſhould return his flouts with in- 
tereſt, ' * * 

One afternoon, as I was ſitting at 
the wiudow, with the ſaſh up, muting 
on my unhappy fate, I ſaw Dorantes's 
chariot at the door. While his foot 
man knocked, be looked out, and 
made me a very reſpectful bow. 1 
was amazed; but thought it would be 
© too groſs an affront to a man of his 
s quality to be denied to him, as he ſaw 
© I was at home; nor had I time for 


© ſuch a thing, if I would have done ity 


© for the maid, who opened the door, 
© ſhewed him directly up ſtairs. On 
his entrance, I aſſumed one of thoſe - 
* haughty airs, which vulgar, low- bre 
people, are apt to call impudent and 
fſaucy; and, with my head half turned 
© another way, ſaid to him“ I am ſur- 
„ prized-to fee you here, Dorantes, af- 
ter the converſation you entertained 
« me with at your laſt viſit.“ 
Oh, Selima, replied he, I came 
% not now to repeat the audacity I was 
„then guilty of, nor to offend your 
« ears with any future diſcourſes of the 
like nature, but to beg pardon for the 
6 — and hope that what I have to of- 
« fer will make ſome atonement. 1 
* do not comp rehend your meaning,“ 
© returned I; „ but, whatever it may 
„ be, cannot think it becomes me to 
continue any correſpondence with a 
married man, who has pretended to 
make his addreſſes to me. Iam 
not married,“ rejajned he eagerly; 
and the trial I made of your virtue, 
adds a double luſtre to the beauty 
that firſt inflamed me, and I am 
now much more your -flave than 
ever, — Not married!“ cried 1; 
why then did you tell me ſo ?“ 
Pardon the innocent impoſition 1 
% prattiſed on you, ſaid the, :hifh 
my hand: “ I was willing to fee in 
hat manner you would reſent its 
„ your behaviour has anſwered: to m 
* wiſh, add I now. offer ou hed 4 
| wile 2 9 
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He told me that 
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« wiſh to diſpoſe of to any other wo- 
« man.” 7 

Oh, Belinda, how did my heart 
« flutter at theſe words! As Semandra 
© ſays in the play— | 


« J took them all, and died upon the ſound: 

« To the driv'n air my flying ſoul was 
« faſten d. 

« Each charming ſyllable he ſpoke. was 
4% mine.“ 


The many paſſionate and endearing 
things he ſaid to me would not come 
within the compaſs of twenty letters: 
you mult therefore, till I have a better 
opportunity of relating the particu- 
lars, content yourſelf with a brief 
ſummary of the whole, which is this ; 
that he is entirely at liberty to marry 
me, and he is reſolved to do fo; that 
an agreement the ſame night was made 
between us for that purpoſe; and that 
mamma and her good friend, who 
luckily happened to be with her, were 
called in to be witneſſes of it. 
© Since every thing has been ſettled 
thus happily for me, ſome people have 
been impertinent enough to aſſure me, 
that to their own knowledge Dorantes 
was married ſeveral years ago, and 
that his wife is ſtill alive; but this 
gives me no manner of concern. If 
there be any woman who has a claim 
of this nature on him, he has doubt- 
leſs found means to prevail on her 
to relinquiſh it; ſo I look upon it as 
none of my affair. He marries me in 
the face of the world; has promiſed to 
reſent me at court ; and while I en- 
joy the title of ##**##** of %,, 
and the grandeur annexed to it, ſhall 
not trouble myſelf with any whiſpers 
that may go about the town in relation 
to the lawfulneſs or unlawfulneſs of 
my marriage. 

It is no inconſiderable addition to 
my contentment, to hear that you de- 
© fign to return to town in a ſhort time. 
J long to ſee you, and to give you an 
© airing in my own coach and fix, with 
. three flaunting footmen on the back of 
© jt; we ſhall cut a better figure, Belinda, 
than when we made our little excur- 
« fions together in a mean, dirty hack. 

0, Fortune! Fortune! dear, propi- 

« tious Fortune, how am I bound to 

« praiſe thee! But no more at preſent, 
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«© which 1 never had one thought or ; than that I am, with the greateſt good 


7 


p wiſhes, &c, | 
| * SELtwa, 


© P.S. I need not deſire you to tell 
© Philander what has happened; I 
© know you will, and alſo that his 

© regard for you will make him 

« participate in. the happineſs of 

* your friend. Once more, adieu. 


Here end the letters of this celebrated 


lady, who in a very little time after mar. 
ried Dorantes. 


CHAP. VI. 


CONSISTS CHIEFLY OF SOME e- 
FLECTIONS OF THE AUTHOR'S 
OWN ON FALSE TASTE, THE Mis 
TAKEN ROAD IN THE PURSUIT 
OF FAME, AND THE FOLLY OF AN 
ILL-DIRECTED EMULATION. TO 
WHICH ARE ADDED, A FEW FAINT 
SKETCHES TAKEN FROM THE 
MOST AMIABLE ORIGINALS IN 
MODERN LIFE, 


HE celebrated Dr. Buffy tells us, 

than when we ſay a man has a fine 

or true taſte, no more is meant by thoſe 
words, than that he has a found judg- 
ment, a. clear head, and a nicely diſ- 
tinguithing capacity in judging of what 
is really worthy and becoming, and 
what 1s not ſoz whether it be in the 
choice of his amuſements, his equipage, 
his apparel, the furniture of his houle, 
the covering of his table, or whatever 
elſe depends on the direction of the will 
and fancy. Now, as every thing is belt 
ſhewn by it's oppoſite, if the definition 
iven us by the French author of the 
true taſte be juſt, as I believe moſt peo- 
ple will allow it is, to think -and 
contrary to what he deſcribes, is what 
we call falſe taſte; but, in my opinion, 
to think and do always whit is wrong, 
and at the ſame time imagine that all we 
think and do is right, is not of itſelt ſuf- 
ficient to take in the meaning of the 
hraſeinit's fullextent; there muſt always 
be added an affectation of being ſingular, 
over curious, over delicate, over ele- 
gant, ſomewhat al, ve the common le- 
vel of mankinq; in fine, N Py 

| ult'r of Heaven 

falſe taſte muſt er he a fool of — 


making, but his own. The late witty 
Exrl of Rocheſter has preſented us with 
a very pictureſque character of the man 
of falſe taſte, in the tollowing lines— 


« He was a fool through choice, not want 

« of witz | 

His foppery, without the belp of ſenſe, 

Could ne'er have riſen to ſuch an excel- 

© lence, 

Nature's as lame in making a true fop 

« As a phil-ſopher: the very top 

© And dighity of folly, we attain 

© By ſtydious ſearch, and labour of the 
drain; 

© By obſervation, counſel, and deep thought. 

God never made a coxcomb worth a groat ; 

© We owe that name to induſtry and arts; 

An eminent fool muſt be a man of parts. 


A perſon may be endowed with great 
talents, yet, through a falſe taſte in the 
manner of diſplaying them, be rendered 
ridiculous inſtead of teſpectable; and, 
while he aims at attracting univerſal ad- 
miration, become the object of uni- 
verſal contempt. Hippias is profoundly 
learned, is well ſkilled in the moſt uſeful 
ſciences, and endowed, both by nature 
and education, with every requiſite to 
render him a worthy member of ſociety 
yet, by ſome unaccountable oddities of 
manners and behaviour, he makes hun- 
felt hated where he might be loved, de- 
ſpiied where he might be teſpected, and 
a mere cypher in à world. where he 


quence, He's not at all diflatisfied that 
every one knows and ſpeaks of him as 
a man poſſeſſed of a very opulent for- 
tune, yet affects to look down with 
ſcorn on all the pleaſures, and even in- 
nocent amuſements, it might afford him; 
and to ſuch an exceſs does he carry this 
humour, that whatever is beyond the ne- 
ceſſities of nature he treats as luxury and 
epicuriſms; vainly imagining that the 
wearing of a.threadbare coat, and a wig 
that the head it covers ſcarce remembers 
ever to have had a curl, entiiles him to 
the character of a philoſopher. 

But this oftentatious humility, as I 
think it may be juſtly called, is not the 
molt unpardonable error into which 
Hippias is led by his falſe taſte: this 
ſerves only to make him ridiculous, but 
there is another which makes him hate- 
ful. The ambition he has of being reve- 
renced as a Stoick, renders him deaf to 
the dictates of humanity, and wholly in- 
ſeufible of all ſocial feeling for hisfellow- 
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read on -a tomb-(tone in 


might be a figure of the greateſt conſe- 


1 
creatures, He partakes not in the joys 
or griefs of even thoſe the calls his 
friends; nor would lift a finger, move a 
ſtep, or ſpeak a ſyllable, either to pro- 
mote the one, or difhpate the other. 
The moſt diſtreſsful circumſtance has 
not the power to touch his heart; and if 
any one knows him little enough to em- 
ploy his aſſiſtance or advice in the ex- 
rremeſt exigence, he feplies, with a ſo- 
lemn and magiſterial air, that he can 
ſay nothing to their complaints; that 
pity is a paſſion; and that, by the force 
of his reaſon, he has diveſted himſelf of 
all paſſions, of what kind ſoever. Thus 
does Hippias, by indulging one un- 
happy * forfeit all the love and 
eſteem the qualities he is — — of 
would otherwiſe attraf&t,” The manner 
in which he is now looked upon gives 
me room'to ſuſpect that, whenever he 
makes his exit trom this world, he will 
have an epitaph ſomewhat like whar'T 
a Country 

church-yard— CENTOS 
Here 9e, ftretch'd at his full length, 
« is laid ; 
* Whom, living: no one lov'd, nor mourn'd 


# # 


„hen dead. 

Numberleſs are the inſtances might be 
given to prove the beſt capacities may 

„and frequently are, perverted by 
falſe taſte and miſapplication. As one 
of our moſt eminent authors tells us, 
the love of fame is the univertal paſſion; 


it is imprinted, in a more or leſs degree, 


on every human heart. Thoſe who 
have great talents, are apt to think 
they can never render themſelves ſuſſi- 
cicntly conſpicuous; and thoſe of weaker 
intellects, ſlelſed of the ſame'va- 


et po 
_ nity, are A AE 44 ſo infatuated, as, ra- 


ther than not to make 4 noiſe in the 
world, to do things which may incur a 
lampoon, fince they cannot deſerve a pa- 
negyrick, A private life, or, as they term 
it, a life of obſcurkty. is to ſome people 
the ſevereſt misfortune they can Jabour 
under : they will tell you, that they may - 
as well beout of the world, as of no con- 
. in it; and few there are who 
will take the poet's word for a contrary 
pafſion— ö 


Th unknown, untalk d of man, is only 
* © bleſt; 5 | 
© No anxious doubts his peaceful breaſt an- 
© noy | . 
From praiſe and cenſure equally wo 
or 


— 2 
—_— 


— 
— —_ 


— 


—U —— — —— — —— . —— 


| 
| 
| 


the ſort I laſt mentio 
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© Nor boye, nor fear his happineſs de- 
4 ys, a 


But ſafe within himſelf, himſelf enjoys. 


There are alſo people Who, having 
no peculiarities of their own, affect 
to imitate thoſe they may ſee in others; 
eſpecially if the perſon they copy after 
be of a ſuperior rank, or has the re- 


putation of a wit. Theſe may pro- 


perly enough be called ſecond-hand 
fools; for tney generally take up the 


* follies juſt when they are left off by the 


perfous they would be thought exactly to 
reſemble: according to a vulgar adage— 
© The fool will ſometimes peep out of 
© the wiſeſt man.“ The lealt failing in 
a perſon of diſtinguiſhed character is 

ſertly adopted by bis inferiors, till it 
| %. ha A Lithion? Emulation, how- 
ever, when well-direted, is one of the 


molt noble propenſities of the mind; 


nothing can be more truly laudable than 
an endeavour to ſquare our actions by a 
praiſe-worthy model: but I am ſorry to 
ſay, that this is not ſo often the caſe as 


every good man would wiſh it were. 


here are ſome people ſo unhappy, 
as to take for a pattern all the bad they 
ean find, and neglect all the good; and 


this, too, without deſign, or any un- 
toward inclination, but 1 meie 


careleſſneſs: and, provided they do ſome- 
thing ſuch a one or ſuch a one does, 
give not themſelves the trouble to txa- 


mine whether what they imitate be a 
beauty or a blemiſh; or, indeed, whe- 


ther it be either, or only a matter of in- 
difference, and altogether unworthy of 
regard. And, now I am upon this head, 


1 cannot forbear reeling an example of 
3 


| which, though 
at ha ned lome years ago, and is ex- 
tremely trifling in itſelf, may ſerve to 
fhew how little care people ſometimes 
take in their choice of an object for imi- 
1 ö 1 

oung gentleman of my acquaint- 
3 aſſed in the world for a 


very pretty fellow, either was, or affected 


to be, becauſe it was the mode, a prodi- 
gious admirer of the late deſervedly fa- 
maus Sir Iſaac Newton. He had the 
honour of being known to that truly 

reat man, frequently viſited him, and 


Had the opportunity of hearing many - 


things from him, which doubtleſs were 
well worthy of being treaſured in his me- 
mory; yet I could never. find he took 
particular notice of any thing but this I 


. Altamont and Buphemia, ye huſbands, 


am now going to repeat. Sir Iſaac 
him at bis table one day, and — 


caſually to ſay, that he thought nothing 1 


ſwerter than a bacon bone. My friend 
immediately catched up the word, and 


from that moment made it his own, and 4 


on all occaſions quoted it. If any one 
aſked him to eat with them, he would 
reply—* Ves, if you have any bacon; 


for, as Sir Iſaac Newton fays, there is | 


* nothing ſweeter than a bacon bone. 
In fine, he went to no place, mingledin 
no converſation, without finding ſome 
means to introduce the ſweetneſs of thy 
bacon bone; and repeated the above. 
mentioned expreſſion ſo often, and fo 
impertinently, that at laſt he became the 
jeſt of all his companions, who, in deri. 
ſion, called him by no other name than 
the Bacon Bone. Ridiculous as this 
may appear, I can aſſure my reader, 
that the gentleman I have been (peaking 
of does not ſtand alone, but has many 
parallels in my catalogue of obſerya- 
tions on a miſguided imitation, as J 
could eaſily prove; but my humour has 
on a ſudden changed it's vein, and I be- 
gin to grow too ſerious to recite any far. 


ther inſtances of ſo ludicrous a nature, 


Degenerate as we mortals are ſaid to be, 
yet even now there are not wanting 
ſome few illuſtrious examples of both, 
whom even an endeavour to copy after 
would be ſome merit in the attempter. 

See where the noble Altamont ſtands 
forth a ſhining pattern of exalted vir- 
tue! Dignity in his countenance; be- 
nevolence in his hand; the figiReſt juſ- 
tice, honour, and ſocial kindneſs, in his 
heart. Near him you will always find 
the chaſte and fair Euphemia, his illuſ- 
trious con ſort; a numerous and beaute- 
ous offspring with joyous ſmiles play 
round their ' By "ou and Hymen ho- 
ver over their heads, and ſhower cont» 


nual bleſſings on the happy pair. From 


fathers, learn the duties due to thoſe 
endearing names, and ceaſe to imagine 
that to ſwerve from them is politenels. 
Learn you who languiſh in a w- 
dowed bed, from Eliſmonda learn to ſup- 
port the melancholy of your condition 8$ 
becomes you—Eliſmonda, who though, 
as Lee expreſſes it, in all the full-grem 
pride of glorious. beauty, diſdains all 
overtures for a ſecond — os 
and ceremony, nor haunts 

could nor publick walks; but in her 
cloſet ruminates what good 4s " — 


* 


er to do; who moſt deſerves, and 
who ſtands moſt in need of her relief; 
and all thoſe cares ſhe once employed to 
pleaſe the beſt of huſbands, are now 
taken up with acts of piety and ſoft com- 
ſſion. 
Learn, ye fair ramblers after ſhew 
and hurry, ye midnight gadders to maſ- 
verades and balls, from lovely Amadea 
learn the timid modeſty that belt befits 
and beſt ſecures the honour of a virgin 
ſtate. She takes no pains to attract the 
eyes of the gaping multitude, and ra- 
ther ſhuns . than covets popular admi- 
ration. She avoids being the firſt in 
any new faſhion, and never runs into 
the extremes of it; goes to no routes, 
aſſemblies, or maſquerades; ſeldom in- 
dulges herſelf even with a play or opera; 
and, when ſhe does, is always accom- 
panied by ſome grave relation, whoſe 
preſence is a check on the impertinence 
of thoſe whifflers who ſkip from box to 
box, ſaying the ſame thing to every fine 
woman they ſee there. When ſhe walks 
in the Park, ſhe makes choice of thoſe 
hours when the leaſt company are there; 
and the only publick place you are ſure 
to find her in, is at church. 
The example of Dorilaus is a noble 
reprimand to thoſe who ſuffer themſelves 
to grow old in riots and debaucheries, 
Early he quitted the levities of youth; 
and as the ſilver ſwan, emerging from 
the ſtream, ſhakes off the drops that 
hang upon it's wings, ſo Dorilaus but 
dipped into the follies of the times, juſt 
taſted the licentious pleaſures of the 
town, then deſpiſed and threw them 
from him with abhorrence. Tempta- 
tions of every kind have ſince ſurrounded 
him, yet has he ſtill remained unmoved; 
equally inflexible to the inſinuations of 
luxury, and to the bribes of corrup- 
tion. Steady in virtuous principles, 
the evil ones at length grew weary of 
their fruitleſs labour, and now ſuffer him 
to enjoy a calm and undiſturbed repoſe, 
in the ſociety of a few ſele& friends, 
who join with him in commiſerating the 
infatuation of others. 
If there were no cards nor dice in the 
world, Favonius would be looked upon 
as an almoſt faultleſs being, and the 
voice of envy have nothing wherewith 
to caſt a blemiſh on his name. It can. 
not be denied, however, that Favonius 
has wit, honour, generolity, affability, 
and an unaffefted (weetnels of diſpoſi- 
non: qualifications which would greatly 
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compenſate for his love of gaming, if 
it were not for two conſiderations, which 
are theſe, Firſt, That by indulging this 
unhappy propenſity, he laviſhes too 
much of that time which might be em- 
loyed in the defence of the liberties of 
his country, and for the benefit of the 
commonwealth, - Secondly, That his 
high character in the world makes many 
jr ready, and even proud, to follow 
is example in this the ſole error of 
which he can be accuſed, while they ne- 
glect the leaſt endeavour to imitate any 
one of the numerous virtues he is ma- 
ſer of. f | 
There are many others of both ſexes 
ſtill living, whoſe characters would re- 
flect honour on the imitators ; and ſome 
who, though the world has been ſo un- 
fortunate as to loſe, have left behind 
them ſuch monuments of their virtues 
as never can be forgotten; their me- 
mory ſtrikes a damp on guilt, and will 
be eternally veneratec by all the wiſe and 
good. But this is a theme which, though 
perhaps little affecting to the greateſt 
19: of my readers, may yet be too me- 
ancholy to ſome others, as well as to 
myſelf; I ſhall therefore dwell no longer 
upon it, but return ro a ſubje& more 
ſuitable to the preſent diſpoſition of the 
times, which I amnot ſo ignorant as not 
to know an author ought always to con- 
ſult, if he regards either his own repu- 


tation, or the intereſt of his book (eller. 


CHAP. VII. 


GIVES A SUCCINCT RELATION or 
TWO PRETTY EXTRAORDINARY 
ADVENTURES THAT PRESENTED 
THEMSELVES TO THE AUTHOR IN 
A MORN!NG RAMBLE, 


Clear and undiſturbed ſky, illu- 
minated with a ſmiling ſun, and 
perfumed with a thouſand odours from 
the new- budding ſpring, invited me to 
Hyde Park. 1 girded my inviſible Belt 
about me, for the reaſons I have already 
mentioned in a preceding chapter; and 
alſo put my Tablets in my pocket, 
though I had not the leaſt expeRation 
of meeting with any thing in that place 


which ſhould give me occaſion to make 
ule of them. The ſweet ſolemnity of 


this ſoljtude afforded me infinitely more 
pleaſure than ever I had found in a 


- crouded Mall: it inſpired me with the 
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moſt delightful ideas; which indulging, 
I wandered for I believe near two hours, 
without meeting with any one object to 
interrupt my contemplations. How 
much longer I might have cofitinued in 
in this agreeable reverie, I know not; 
for I was rouzed from it by the ſudden 
appearance of a gentleman at ſome diſ- 
tance from me, but who was advanting 
dircaly towards the path where I was. 
On his approach, I ſtepped a little on 
one ſide, to prevent his running againſt 
me. He walked backwards and for- 
wards with ſome emotion, looked often 
on his watch, and diſcovered many ſigns 
of the utmolt impatience. By the cock - 
ade in his bat, I doubted not of his be- 
ing a military gentkeman, and ima- 
gined that ſome diſpute of honour was 
that morning to bo decided by the 
ſword; but I was ſoon convinced of my 
miſtake, the officer having more of Cu- 
pid than of Mars in his head. 

I had not been many minutes, before 
a coach came up, and topped very near 
the place where I ſtood. There were 
three women in it; one of whom, and 
much the richeſt drefled, I preſently 
knew to be the celebrated Lipathea: the 
others, as I afterwards found, were her 
woman and nurſe; this, it ſeems, being 
the firſt time of her coming abroad ſince 
her bringing into the world a ſon and 
heir, to the great joy of that honourable 
family, as the news writers expreſs it. 
Ou ſight of the coach, the young officer 
advanced briſkly towards it. Lipathea 
ſaw him at the ſame time; and, thruſt- 
ing out her head, and half her bedy, 
with her accuſtomed loud laugh, called 
to him to come in. With theſe words, 
the door was immediately opened; the 
two women came out, and the officer 
jumped in: after which, the coachman 
was ordered to drive, as flow as he 
could, to the Walnut-tree Walk, and 
ſo round to the Ha-ha Wall, and back 
to the ſame place again. 

I had no opportunity to follow them, 
ſo was obliged to content myſelf with 
hearing the diſcourſe that paſſed between 
the two women who were left behind. 
To tnis end I kept as cloſe to them as I 
could, with my Tablets in my haud; but 
the ſubjects they talked on were ſotrifling, 
that I did not think it worth while o 
ſpread them for the impreſſion of their 
words, till all at once the nurſe began 
to run into a long detail of the particu- 


lars (he knew, or could remember, that 


to crown all the reſt of her rfections, 


had happened in the ſeveral families 
where ſhe had been; but the matters ſhe 
related being wholly inſignificant, and 
unworthy of record, I ſhut up my Ta. 
blets, and gave no farther ear to what 
ſhe ſaid. I quitted not the place, how. 
ever, till the lovers returned from the 
tour they had been making. The coach 
ſtopped, and the captain was ſet down 
near the end of the ſame path where he 
had been taken up; and Lipathea beck. 
oned her two aitendants to come in, 
who by this time, I found, were hear- 
tily weary of their promenade. 

The well-known character of Lipa- 
thea, one would think, ſhould have hin- 
dered me from being much ſurprized at 
any thing ſhe did; yet could I not be an 
eye-witneſs of the glaring affront ſhe 
now put upon her huſband, and the mo- 
deity of her ſex, without being ſeized 
with a conſternation impoſſible to be ex- 
preſſed. My meditations on this ad- 
venture had perhaps laſted till I came 
home, if they had not been interrupted 
by another which fell in my way, and 
afforded me, in it's conſequences, more 
matter for diverſion than the former, 
Beauty, or what is more than beauty, 
the power of attraction, is not confined 
to perſons of a high ſtation : Nature can 
exert herſelf as much in the cottage as 
the palace; aud we ſometimes find more 
real graces under a plain, homely coif, 
than under a fine gauze cap ornamented 
with jewels ; as the little incident I am 
about to rehearſe will abundantly evince. 

As I was paſſing through St. James's 
Park, I met a young woman witha por- 
ringer in her hand, neatly covered with 
a large earthen ſaucer, She advanced 
with flow and cautious ſteps, leit ſhe 
ſhould ſpill any part of what ſhe had 
brought. When ſhe drew near the Pa- 
rade, a tall grenadier, who I found was 
her huſband, ſtepped forth from among 
his comrades, kw, p94 the meſs from 
her, as alſo a pewter ſpoon, which ſhe 
took out of her pocket, and gave to him 
at the ſame time. Though every thing 
about her was clean, yet the reader may 
eaſily ſuppoſe extremely mean: ſhe had 
a face, however, that ſtood in need of vo 
advantages from dreſs to ſet it off. Ne- 
ver had 1 ſeen a finer pair of eyes, 0? 
more ſuft and delicate complexion; ana, 


there appeared, not only in her count” 
nance, but in every little motion and 
geſture, that which, in my opinion, * 


the very ſoul of lovelineſs—a moſt per- 
fe& innocence and ſimplicity. 1 was 
not, however, the only admirer whom 
her charms had that morning attracted; 
a certain officer of diſtinction, walking 
on the Parade with another gentleman, 
having ſeen her at ſome diſtance, quitted 
his companion, and came to the grena- 
dier, accoſting him in theſe terms 
Officer. So, grenadier, you are tak- 
ing your morning”s refreſhment, Is 
this pretty damſel your wife? 
Grenadier. Yes, pleaſe your ho- 
nour. 

Officer. She ſeems very young: you 
can't have been married long. 
Grenadier. About three months, 
pleaſe your honour. 

Officer. I hope you uſe her well; 
I dare ſay ſhe deſerves it. 

Grenadier. I think ſhe has no rea- 
fon to complain, Sir,Have you, 
Peggy ? 

e. No, indeed. 

Officer. + I am glad of it. I would 
always have the women uſed well. 

He ſaid no more, but tui ned upon his 
heel, and walked away with a careleſs 
air, as if nothing farther than what ke 
had made ſhew of was in his head; but 
I perceived he removed no farther than 
the end of the Canal, and kept an ob- 
ſervant eye on thoſe he had left behind. 
The grenadier having finiſhed his little 
repaſt, mingled with ſome ſoldieis who 
were on the Parade, and his n 
out of the Park with much more haſte 
than ſhe had come into it. The officer, 
who had never loſt ſight of her, fol- 
lowed, though for a while at ſome dif- 
tance; and I kept very near him, reſolv- 
ing to ſee what it was he aimed at, and 
what would be the iſſue of his deſigns, 
in caſe he had any of the nature 1 ſu- 
ſpected. She went through the Trea- 
ſury; and when he ſaw ſhe had entered 
there, he mended his pace; and coming 
up with her under the arched paſſage, 
ave her a little flap on the ſhoulder: ſhe 
arted, and turned back; but, on ſeeing 
him, dropped a low curtſey, while” he 
ſpoke thus 


r 


S 


J wanted to ſpeak with you: I fancy I 
have ſeen you en or other. 
Pray what country woman are you? 
Wife. I was born in Lancaſhire, ſo 
Pleaſe your honour. | 
Officer. I thought ſoz for 1 have 
heard fay all the Lancaſhire girls are 
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very handſome. And pray what brought 
you to London ? 2 * 
Wife. The hopes of getting into a 
ood ſervice, pleaſe your hoyour; but not 
— of one preſently, and happen 
ing to get acquainted with my huſband 
in the mean time, I changed my condi- 
tion. | 
Officer. You did well: there is no- 
thing like being your own miſtreſs, But 
you country folks are generally afraid of 
a red coat: how came you to venture on 
a ſoldier? 

Wife. I don't know, Sir: it was my 
fate, I think. $ 
Officer, Well, here is ſomething to 
encourage you to love the army, 12 

With theſe words he drew a ſix-and- 
thirty piece of Sold out of his pocket, 
and made an offer of putting it juto her 
hand; but ſhe drew back, either aſhamed 
or unwilling to accept it, and cried 
* Oh, Sir, I have heard fay that wo- 
men ſhould never take money from the 
men! To which he replied “ That 
is from your mean, dirty fellows; but 
rt is i- manners to refuſe any thing 
given yon by your ſuperiors.” He 
now took hold of her hand; and a ſe- 
cond effort obliging ber to receive his 
preſent, the looked on it, turned it two 
or three times, aud then ſajid—* Bleſs 
* me! what muſt I do with this great 
piece of money?” ha 

Officer. Oh, you will find a uſe for 
it; that pretty face of yours requires a 
thouſand things that the grenadier's pay 
will not enable him to purchaſe for you. 
And, now I think on it, tis pity he 
ſhould continue in that low ſtation: I 
have it in my power to raiſe him, and 
I will do itz he ſhall have a halbert 
forthwith, But I muſt talk to you a 
little firſt on that ſcore. Where do 


you live? I will come and ſee you, 
Wife. Oh, dear Sir, we have not a 


place fit for your honour to come into. 
Officer. Cars for that. I am 
not proud; and never ſcruple to go to 
any place, how mean ſoever it be, where L 
can either do a pleaſure to myſelf, or a ſer- 
vice to my friends; therefore no excuſes. 
_ Wife. Your honour is very good. 
But I donot know how to tell you, for 
there is no hgn near us. We lodge up 
one pair of ſtairs, at a button-maker's, 
the next door but one to a chandler's 
ſhop, in a little alley -that turns out of 
King Street by a green tall, and is no 

thoroughfare, | 
N 2 Officer, 
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Officer. I ſhall never find it by this 
direction; you ſhall ſhew me where it 
is now. 

Wife. Lord, Sir, what will the people 
in the itreet (ay, to ſee me go cheek-by- 
jole with ſuch a fine gentleman as your 
honour? 

Officer. Well, then, you ſhall walk 
before, and I will follow you. 

Wife. But, Sir, my room 1s alldirty ; 
I was juſt going home to clean it, now I 
have carried my huſband his breakfaſt. 

Officer. 1 ſhall not go in, nor viſit 
you, till after dark; to hinder, as you 
ſay, the neighbours from ſtaring at me. 
I will come this evening, about nine or 
ten o'clock. Your huſband is to be upon 
duty, but do you take care not to be out 
of the way ; for it 1s abſolutely neceſſary 
I ſhould have ſome diſcourſe with you 
before I do any thing for him. 

Wife. Lord, Sir, what buſineſs can 
your honour have with me that he muſt 
not know 

Officer. You may tell him afterwards, 
if you will, But I won't detain you 
any longer; go home and pleaſe your- 
ſelf that your hnſband ſhall be a ſerjeant 
to-morrow, and that I ſhall raiſe him ſtill 
higher, ſo that he may come tobe a cap- 
tain at laſt. | 

Wife. A captain!—Oh la! I ſhould 
never have thought of ſuch a thing! 

Officer. It all depends upon your- 
ſelf, and what I have tocommunicate to 
you; ſo be ſure be at home, and alone 
when I come. 

Wife. Yes, pleaſe your honour, I 
would not, for all the world, be ſo rude 
as to diſappoint you; though I am 
aſhamed you ſhould come into ſuch a 

r habitation as mine. | 

Officer. Never mind that, my pretty 
one; I ſhall look on nothing in the place 
but yourſelf, | 

While he was ſpeaking this, he coſt 
his eyes about, and finding there was 
nobody in ſight, gave her à kiſs; after 
which ſhe made a low curtſey, and turned 
away to go home, bluſhing all the way 
ſhe went like the ſun through a gentle 
ſhower in an April morning. He fol- 
lowed, as he ſaid he would, till he had 
ſeen her enter into her little dwelling; 
nor left the place, till he had taken ſaſh. 
cient notice of every thing, to be able to 
remember and know it again. I was 
now under a moſt ſenſible concern for this 
poor young creature, thus likely to be 
betrayed; not by any inclination to ill, 
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but merely through the fear of offending 
a perſon above her: quite ignorant of 
the ſnares of the world, and untaught 
how to reſiſt temptation, ſhe was, alas 
Juſt ready to fall into a real fault, by an 
endeavour to avoid an imaginary one, 
As Mr. Waller faid, though on a diffe. 
rent occaſion * 
© Innocence and youth oft makes, 

© In artleſs virgins ſuch miſtakes,” 


Though I had nat the leaſt doubt but 
that the young wife of the grenadier 
would become a prey to the vicious in- 
clination of her ſeducer, yet I had the 
curioſity to ſee in what manner ſhe would 
behaveon the full diſcovery of his deſigns 
upon her. Accordingly, I went about 
nine o'clock to the little alley, and poſted 
myſelf on a bench at a door juſt oppo- 
ſite to the dwelling of the grenadier, re- 
ſolving to go in with the officer when 
he ſhould come. I had not waited 
above half an hour before he appeared: 
he was muffled up in his cloak; but, by 
the help of a ſmall winking light from 
an adjacent ſhop, I eaſily knew him. 
He had taken too much notice of the 
houſe to be miſtaken in it, and entered 
directly, the door being left open, as I 
ſuppoſe, for that purpoſe. I followed 
cloſe behind him; but never had my In. 
viſtbilityſhip been in ſo much danger 
as it was now brought into by this ad- 
venture, 

The grenadier, it ſeems, having been 
informed hy his wie of every thing that 
had paſſed between her and the officer, 
and more zealous in the defence of his 
honour than perhaps ſome in a much 
higher ſtation would have been, had 
tans for ſome pots of beer, on a 

rother grenadier to doduty for him that 
night, ſo returned home before the hour 
appcinted for his rival's approach; and 
havingarmed himſelf with a good oaken 
cudgel, ſtood on the middle of the * 
ready to give a proper reception to that 
9 of his Aae My leader had 
not advanced above five or fix ſteps of 
the ſtairs, when he received a violentblow 
on the head; which, together with the 
ſurprize it gave him, made him reel back, 
Fo like to fall on the poor Inviſible; 
but I haſtily and prudently withdrew to 
the middle of the entry, and ſtood aloof, 
to hear, at a more ſale diſtance, what 
would be the end of this affair. 
grenadier purſued his ſtlokes; and the 
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officer, being in no condition to defend 
himſelf in that difadvantageous poſture, 
thought it beſt to make his eſcape; but 
not having been accuſtomed to ſuch ſteep 
winding ſtairs, fell down to the  bot- 
tom. His orig ee though better 
acquainted with the paſſage, in attempt- 
ing to follow him, had the ſame fate 
but being uppermoſt, ſogn recove 
himſelf ; and catching hold of the of- 
ficer by the collar as he was endeavour- 
ing to riſe, forced him on his knees, and 
continued buffeting him on the head and 
face till he was covered all over with the 
blood that guſhed from his noſe and 
mouth, as I afterwards perceived. 
The officer made ſeveral efforts to 
draw his ſword, and at length did ſo; 
hut the other finding what he was about, 
immediately ſeized. it by the hilt, wreſted 
it from him, ſnapped it aſunder with his 
foot, and threw it over his bead. Raſcal, 
© will you murder me!” cried the officer, 
© No,” replied the grenadier; Iwill only 
cool your courage, and make you re- 
© member running after other men's 
wives.“ Dog | do you know who I 
© am? demanded he. Ionly know you 
for a villain, ſaid the other, that 
would debauch my wife, and as ſuch 
© Fl ofe vou.“ Sirrah,' returned the 
officer, | will make you pay dearly for 
© this inſolence ou 1 well 
* enough that I am .. You 
© lye!* rejoined the other, and deſerve 
to be hanged for taking ſuch a gen- 
* tleman's name in your mouth | ##**** 
© would ſcorn to ſneak into ſuch a poor 
© hut as this, to ſeduce any man's wife. 
The grenadier's hands were not idle all 
this time: but. the officer having at 
length got upon his feet, they continued 
wreltling together for ſome minutes, in 
which combat the furious huſband had 
much the better; which put me in mind 
of what Mr, Rowe ſays in Jane Shore— 


© In ſpite of birth and dignity, a man 
* Oppot'd againſt a man, is but a man.“ 


© The officer now finding himſelf quite 


diſabled, and being ſtill under the gripe 
of his unrelenting enemy, called vehe- 
mently out for help; on which ſeveral 
of the neighbours ran in with lighted 
candles in their hands, and theentry was 
preſently full of men, women, and chil. 
dren; but never was ſuch a ſpectacle as 
this demoliſhed beau. Bleſs me 
{ what is the matter?” cricd one; *what 


the dangers into whic 
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© js the matter? Aſk no queſtions. 
Here is half a crown, for any one that 
© will get me a chair immediately,” ſaid 
he; and the word was ſcarce out of his 
mouth, before a cobler ran with all the 
ſpeed he could, to do as he deſired. The 
grenadier now affected the utmoſt fur- 
prize, and ſaid “ All the world ſhould 
© never have made me helieve it was your 
© honour! I proteſt I tok you * 
rogue that wanted to come to bed to 


- * my wife while I was abroad, and 


thought I could not. uſe ſuch a une 
© too ill.“ The women, on heari 
this, gueſſed how the buſineſs was, an« 
looked at one another, and grinned: one 
of them, however, was ſo charnable. as 
to fetch a bowl of water, to waſh the 
blood off his face and garments, He made 
uſe off what ſhe brought, but gave no 
other anſwer to what the grenadier had 
faid, than a look full of reſentment and 
confuſion. | | g 
A chair being brought, he catched up 
his hat and wig, which had fallen off m 
the ſcuffle, went into it, leaving hebind 
him ſufficient matter to employ the con- 
verſation of the whole alley for a conſi- 
derable time. On hearing afterwards 
the whole truth of the affair from the 
grenadier and his wife, every one ap- 
e the conduct of them both, and 
aughed heartily at the diſappointment 
and correction of the laſcivious officer. 
For my own part, after I got home, the 
ſalisfaction of finding my ſelf ſafe from 
5 my curioſity had 
brought me, was ſucceeded by ſome 
conſicerations on the paſſages I had 
been witneſs of; and I could not help 
being filled with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, 
chat perſons endowed with a liberal 
education, and from whom much better 
things. might be expeQed, ſhould, for the 
fake of gratifying a fooliſh inclination, 
the fleeting pleaſure of 4 moment, not 


only be guilty of the r injuſtice to 


others, but alſo of the moſt. abject de- 
meaning of themſelves. 3 


Ap. vn. 


IS CALCULATED RATHER FOR AU 
MONITION THAN ENTERTAIN- 
- MENT, AND THEREPORE LIKELY. 
TO BE BUT LITTLE RELISHED. 


He. vainly do we boaſt the light 


of reaſon, when we refuſe to ſub- 


mit either our wills or actions to the 


guidance 


found jud 


1 
1 
. 


idance of it's direction; when, through 
every ſtage of life, we ſuffer ſome darling 
paſſion to gain dominion over us, and 
utterly extinguiſh that glorious lamp 
we ſeem ſo proud of, and would bz 
thought ſo eminently to poſſeſs above 


the reſt of the creation! Prodigality is 


generally the vice of youth, and ava- 


rice of age; but though both theſe pro- 


penſities proceed from a wrong turn of 
mind, and are diametrically oppoſite to 
nt, yet I think ſome hat 
more be ſaid in excuſe of the one than 
of the other. The prodigal laviſhes his 
ſtores in ſuch things as do a pleaſure to 
Himſelf; and if he ſquanders away his 
patrimony in riotous living, and be- 
comes miſerable in the end, there, are 
ſome who profit by his misfortunes; his 
money circulates, and the publick ſuf- 
fer nothing by his private ruin, The 
miſer, on the contrary, not only denies 
HimſeH all enjoyment of the goods of 
fortune, but alſo withholds them, as 
much as in his power, from every one 
elſe: he parts with nothing he can get 
into his LN ches; amaſſes heaps of trea- 
ſure; and ſmiles, with a wicked ſatis- 
faction, to ſee it lie ruſting in his cof- 
fers, while numbers of his fellow-crea- 
tures are periſhing for want of it. 
Avarice, above all other paſſions, fo 
takes up the ſoul, that it Jeaves not the 
I-alt room for any of the nobler ſenſa- 
tions. Love, friendſhip, pity, and even 
natural affection, are excladed thence. 
The covetous man regards only the 
gratification of that one ſordid view; 
all his fears, his hopes, his cares, are 
centered there, and he ſeldom ſticks at 
any thing to obtain it. Beſides, what 
can be more abſurd in itſelf, than for 
ople to labour with all their might in 
On. riches which they neither ule, 
nor can aſſure themſelves but that the 
next moment may diſpoſſeſs them of ? 
And it is remarkable, that the nearer 
they apprzach to the" time when they 
can expect no other than to be ſnatched 


| for ever from the idol they had wor- 


ſhipped, they grow the more eager to 
preſerve i. The con ſition of thoſe 
children who have the misfortune to be 
deſcended from parents of the humour 

am ſpeaking of, can never be too 
much commiſerated, eſpecially if they 
happen to be born with notions more 
uit and elevated; an inſtance of which 
kind I am now going to relate, 

A gent:eman, whom I ſhall diſtin- 


-- 
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guuk by the name of Avario, is ſprun 
rom a very ancient family in the ud 
of England, has a large eſtate, and might 
have been beloved and reſpected by fi 
neighhours, if the exceſſive, parſimoni. 
oninefs of his diſpoſition aid not make 
him do things which demean his rank 
and even render him contemptible in 
the eyes both of his equals and infe. 
riors. He was married, in his youth, 
to a lady of birth and fortune, but had 
no child for near twelve years; at the 
end of which time, however, ſhe brought 
a ſon into the world; which, one would 
imagine, mould have filled the father's 
heart with the higheſt ſatisfaction; but, 
inſtead of thanking Providence for ſend- 
ing him an heir of his own bowels for 
his eſtate, he only repined at the addi. 
tional expence the new comer mult ne. 
ceſſarily occafion, His lady was ſen. 
ſibly afflicted at the little notice he took 
of tue young Clyamon, for ſo the fon 
of this unworthy father was called; but 
when ſhe reproached him with his un- 
k.ndneſs, he only gave her this churliſh 
anſwer—Thet he ſaw no cauſe for any 
. rejoicing; for he ſuppoſed, as ſhe 

ad now began to teem, be ſhould in a 
few years have more children than he 
ſhould be able to maintain. 

Clyamon, notwithſtanding, grew 2 
very fine hoy; but would have had little 
to boaſt of 4 education, if his uncle 
by the mother's ſide, who was exceed- 
ing rich, and had no children, had not 
conceived a more than ordinary affec- 
tion for him, and reſolved to beltow un 
him all thoſe advantages which were de- 
nied to him by the niggari diſpoſition 
of his father. He told Avario, that if 
he would truſt him with his ſon, he 
would breed him as his own, and take 
care he ſhould want for none of thoſe 
c a e which conſtitute the 
truly fine gentleman, in caſe he were ca- 
pable of receiving them; Which, ad- 
ded he, * I do not at all doubt of, from 
the early promiſe of his childhood. 
This offer was too agreeable to 
the parents not to be readily accepted: 
the father rejoiced at being eaſed of an 
expence he could not foreſee without te. 
gret; and the mother was highly pleaſed 
to thigk that her little darling would 
now receive a more polite education than 
ſhe could hope the too great fru ality of 
her huſband would have all him. 
Clyamon was about ten years of age 
when Sir Arthur Frankwill, for ſo this 


worthy uncle was called, took him under 
his protection, and carried him to a fine 
ſeat he had about twelve miles diſtant 
from Avario's. Doubly happy for him 
was now this change in his fituation; 
for his mother dying ſoon aſter his re- 
moval, he would duubtleſs have been de- 
prived of many indulgences he had hither- 
to enjoyed at home, but which were abu n- 
dantly made up to him by the tender at- 
fection he was treated with by the good 
baonet. Sir Arthur, not approving of 
any of the ſchools in that part of the 
country, ſent him to Eton, under the 
conduct of a faithful old ſervant; and 
in that place it was he received his 
firſt rudiments of learning. The im- 
provemeuts he made there were ſuch as 
did honour to the maſters, as well as to 
his own capacity, The accounts thoſe 
gentlemen gave of him, in therr letters 
to Sir Arthur, were confirmed by their 

upil's behaviour whenever the times of 
Freaking up gave him the liberty of go- 
ing into the country. Both uncle and 
father were ſurprized on finding the 
ſwift progreſs he made in his learning; 
the one was charmed with the ſucceſs of 
his endeavours, and the other quite 
tranſported that his ſon was in a fair 
way of being poſſeſſed of ſo many ac- 
compliſhments without any colt to him- 
ſelf. 

Having perfected himſelf in all he 
could be 1aught at Eton, he quitted the 
ſchool, by his uncle's permiſhon, and 
returned to the weſt; where, after hav- 
ing ſtaid ſome time to make an acquaint- 
ance with the gentry, and take tuch di- 
verſions as the country afforded, his un- 
cle thought proper he ſhould finiſh his 
ſtudies at one of the univerſities, and, 
for ſome reaſons which he had within 
himſelf, made choice of Oxford. Clya- 
mon accordingly went thither at the age 
of eighteen, and had the good fortune 
to have for his tutor a gentleman of deep 
learning, a keen diſcernment, and an 
unprejudiced judgment; who inſpired 
him with ſuch principles of jultice and 
true honour as I believe he will never 
depart from. The admonitions of this 
worthy tutor, joined to a natural love 

of virtue in himſelf, entirely preſei ved 


. him from running into any of thoſe ex 
ceſſes too many of his age are guiltyof: 


though nothing could be more gay and 


roman, yet every thing he ſaid or 
1 


d was governed by a certain decorum, 
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chearful among the men of his acquaint- 
ance, without 1 or prophane- 
neſs; conrtly among the ladies, without 


+ flaitery or inſincenty; reſpectful to his 


{uperiors, and maintain a proper diſ- 
tance to thoſe below him without pri 
or iil-nature. In fine, his character and 
manners were ſuch as made him highly 
eſteemed by all the wiſe and good, and 
beloved even by thoſe who would not 
be at the pains to imitate him. 

After a ſtay of about three years at 
the univerſity, he returned to Sir Ar- 
thur's; for that kind uncle and patron 
would ne: ds have him continue to 
npon his houſe as his chief home: nor 
did Avario at all oppoſe this motion, 
though he was now extremely proud of 
his ſon, went often to ſee him, and would 


always make him be preſent at ev 


ublick aſſembly or meeting in whic 
be was himſe'f a party. It is certain, 
indeed, never any young gentleman 
was more happy or. contented in his 
mind than Clyamon at the time I am 
ſpeaking of; he had but one wiſh be- 
yond what he already poſſeſſed, and that 
remained no longer ungratified than 
while he forbore to mention it. He was 
as well acquainted, as books could make 
him, with moſt foreign parts,” eſpe- 
ciaily with thoſe kingdoms and ſtates 
which compoſe this quarter of the globe; 
but when he conſidered that the beſt de- 
ſcription cannot but fall infinitely ſhort 
of the proſpect, he was. very defirous of 
being an eye-witneſs of thoſe things and 
places he had read of. 

Sir Arthur highly approved of his 

hew's inclination to travel; it ſeemed 
laudable to him, as he had himſelf often 
thought it was the only thing wanting to 
compleat his other accompliſhments: 
and one day, as they were talking on 
that ſubjet—* My dear Clyamon, ſaid 
he, © the defire you have of ſeeing the 
* world is truly praiſe- worthy, and I 
* think you cannot better employ two 
© or three pf thoſe years which 1 ho 
Heaven has allotted for you, than in 
6 7 the ſeveral courts of Europe: 
* it will enlarge your ideas; and the 
* difference of their manners and poli- 
© cies will, I doubt not, enable you to 
make ſuch obſeryatibns as may here- 
* after be of ſervice to your country. 
© I think,“ purſued he, there is no ne- 
« ceſſity for putting you under the care 


..« f of any perſon by way of governor 
Without ſeeming to be ſo. He could be © you are now arrived 0 Yrs: and, 


« flatter 
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© flatter myſelf, at diſcretion enough to be 
* truſted by yourſclf: as to the reſt, you 
may depend that I ſhall ſpare nothing 
to render the tour you make agreeable 
© to you; and that, whatever remit- 
* tances. you ſhall have occaſion for, 
from time to time, ſhall be punctually 
© ſent to you, on a letter of advice. 
This crowned all the other favours 
Clyamon had received from his indul- 
nt uncle; and, it is not to be doubted, 
ew from him the moſt grateful ac- 
knowledgments. It was neceſſary, 
however, Avario ſhould be conſuſted: 
the matter accordingly was propoſed to 
him; on which he teſtified that he was 
not void of natural affection, by the re- 
luctance he expreſſed for expoſing ſo de- 
ſerving a ſon to the dangers of travel- 
ling; but the arguments urged dy Sir 
Arthur, and the enireaties of Clyamon, 
at length prevailed on him to conſent. 
Clyamon ſoon made it appear that it was 
not to gratity a vain, unprofitable curio- 
faty, but the laudable ambition of im- 
proving his mind, that had made him 
ſo deſirous of going abroad. The let- 
ters he wrote to his father and uncle, 
from France, Italy, Sweden, and ſeveral 
parts of Germany, would have been very 
well worth inſerting in this work; but, 
to the misfortune of ihe publick,- I was 
not then in poſſeſſion of my wonderful 
Tablets; and though 1 heard them read 
more than once, can remember little of 
the particulars they contain. This wor- 
thy young gentleman had gleaned from 
every held he paſſed through whatever 
be found capable of inc:eafing the trea- 


ſures of his mind; and, in ſomewhat. 


more than, two years, returned to Eng- 
land, full fravght, though not bur- 
theued, with underſtanding, and an ex- 
perience far ahove his years. . 
I might here entertain my reader with 
the joy he was received with by his fa- 
ther and uncle, the compliments made 
to him by the geutry in that part of the 
country, and acclamations of the lower 
ſort of people; but I have no time to 
walte in ſuch minute particulars, and 
mult proceed to more material circum- 
ſtances. Clyamon. had no great reliſh 
for the co'11:try; he ſoon grew weary of 
it's amuſements: he loved company, 
and had been accuſtomed to a good deal, 
both at Oxford, as well as while he was 
on his travels; and, on acgoun of the 


great diſtance between the gentlemen's 
{cats in that country, his unc,e's love 


of retirement, and his father's parſi. 
mony, neither of their houſes were much 
frequented. He wanted to come to 
London; he had never been three whole 
weeks together in it, and thought be 
ought to be beiter acquainted with what 
was done in the capital of the kingdom, 
Sir Arthur was alſo willing he thould 
be known 1n a place where the accom. 
pliſhments he had given him might be 
rendered more conſpicuous; but as he 
had more than performed the part of an 
uncle, and fully diſcharged him of the 
promiſe he had made to Avario con- 
cerning his education, he thought it was 
no high time for that gentleman to 
take upon him the father, and make z 
ſettlement for his ſon ſufficient to enable 
him to appear in the world according 
to the eſtate he was born to inherit, 
This propoſition was not altogether ſo 
pleaſing to Avario as it ought to have 
been ; but as he could find nothing to 
alledge againſt the reaſonableneſs of it, 
he only evaded complying with it at 
preſenr by ſome trifling excuſe or other, 
till Clyamon, unable to conceal his diſ- 
con:ent, Sir Arthur preſſed more ſtre- 
nuouſly in his favour than he had done 
before. and at length, though with much 
difficulty, drew from that niggardly pa- 
rent the ſcanty ſum of fifty guineas, 
This was a light loading for the purſe- 
of a young gentleman bred in the man- 
ner Clyamon had been, and could not 
be expected to hold out long in fo ex- 
penſive a town as London. Avario, 
however, accompanied it with a promiſe 


of letting him have more as ſoon as he 


received money from his tenants, who, - 
he pretended, had been tardy in their. 
payments of late, and occaſioned his 
veing very much out of caſh. 

Clyamon could not keep himſelf from 
being extreme'y ſhocked at this treat- 
ment from a father who had been at no 
expence for him ſince he was ten years 
old. Sir Arthur was no leſs chagrined, 
though he! concealed it from his ne- 
phew; and putting a Bank bill of fifty. 
pounds into his hand, ſaid to, him 


My dear Clyamon, I would not have 


© you be diſconcerted. You know your 
* tather's temper z but the more 
* hawds, the more will be your own 
his deceaſe, In the mean time, be 
aſſured I will not forſake you; 1 will 
continually urge him on your beta 
and alſo privately ſupply, you when. 
ever be is deficient 3 live therefore like 
w, your 


R „ a 3A 


yoorfelf, and be entirely eaſy." Theſe 
comfortable wards, from a mouth on 
which he knew he might depend, made 
Clyamon ſet ot chearfully for Lon- 
don ; but what happened to him after 
his arrival, muſt be the ſubjeſt of an- 
other chapter. 4 


4 
— 


CHAP. ix. 


1s A CONTINUANCE OF WHAT THE 
FORMER BUT BEGAN. 


HOUGH Clyamon never had an 
opportunity of making much ac- 
quaintance in this metropolis, and now 
arrived here at a ſeaſon in which great 
part of the nobility and gentry retire to 
their — ſeats, yet was he ſoon 
known, and his converfation courted by 
thoſe of the beft rank who ſtill remamed 
in town. There were no operas in- 
deed, no plays, no maſquerades, to en- 
tertain him, but the gardens of Rane- 
lagh, Vauxball, and Ma -le-bon; or, 
to ſpeak more properly, the gay com- 
eay that Guan thoſe ache left him 
no want of any other amuſement. The 
love of pleaſure can never continue un- 
gratified in a town like this; and it is 
not to be wondered at, if it ſometimes 
got the better of all Clyamon's diſcretion; 
nor, if ſurrounded with temptations, 
that he could not always keep himſelf 
from giving way to paſſions which, in 
youth, and a ſprightly diſpoſition, are fo 
natural, that they ſcarce- deſerve the 
name of faults. It is not my buſineſs 
to detain the reader's attention with an 
account of his gallantries with the fair- 
fex, if any of the particulars had come 
to my knowledge, which I freely con- 
fels they did not; I ſhall only fay, that 
he had no amour which cduld call his 
honour in queſtion, bring him into 
quarrels, or be productive of any other 
hg <2 conſequences. 

only ke in conduct he had 

any great reaſon to- repent of, he was 

led into more by the prevalence of ex- 
ample than inclination. He had never 
been in che leaſt tainted with that epi- 
demick vice the love of gaming, and 
rather wondered at the pleaſure heſaw it 
Sire others, than defired to be a par 
_ taker of it himſelf; yet did he inadvert- 
ently ſuffer himſelf one evening to en- 
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gage ina party at that | nuſe⸗ 
eee. 


os 
tal to many of the moſt opulent fortunes, 
and utterly unſuitable to LY * in his 
preſent circumſtances. e perſons he 
played with were well experienced, and 
at proficients in their arts: they let 
im win at firſt ſome pieces; and this 
imaginary ſucceſs Juring him to go on, 
he became at length a loſer of abqut 
ſeventy pounds; a trifling ſum to a gen- 
tleman of his appearance, yet three timez 
* thay he ** that time was Nr 8 
e diffembled his chagrin as well a 
he was able, but confeſſed he had tet 
that ſum about him, and would ſend it 
the next morning: on which they told 
him his honour was a ſufficient ſtake for- 
ten times as much as he had loft, and 
would fain have prevailed with him to - 
have played on; but he now ſaw the 
Folly he had been guilty of, ſo 1 
he had buſineſs, took leave of the com- 
pany, carrying with him a humour very 
different from what he had brought, ind 
from what he had ever been poſſeſſed of 
in his whole life before. Impoſſible is 
it to expreſs, as he afterwards told me, 
how much he was diſconcerted at this 
unlucky. event: he knew it was ex- 
peRted he ſhould promiſe to ſend the mo- 
ney next morning, and hy what means 
he ſhould acquit hiniſelf of that promiſe, 
and redeem his honour, puzzled him to 
a * N that made him almoſt diſtracted. 
He has often proteſted that he never 
cloſed hiseyes in ſleep during that whole 
night, but paſſed Ie reſtleſs hours in 
contriving how to extricate himſelf from 
the labyrinth into which he bad ſo fool- 
iſhly ſtrayed. After much revolving in 
his mind, he at laſt bethought himſelt 
of bor1owing the ſum he Wanted of a 
young gentleman with whom he was ex- 
tremely intimate, and had a good for- 
tine, b . 
Purſuant to this reſolnijon, he roſe 
the next morning more early than he 
was accultomed, and went to bis friend, 
who was not yet ſtirring ; hut on ſaying 
he had bufinels of importance to impart 
to him, was eafily admitted to his cham- 
ber. He told him, in few words, what 
had happened, the vexatious fituation he 
was in, and the necetlity he was under 
of borrowing à imal! ſum, till he could 
receive a remiitance from the country; 
to which the other replied Upon my 
© ſoul, dear Clyamon, I ſhould be glad 
to ſerve you on this occahion, but, 
faith, it is not in my power at preſents 
© it is not a week ago ſince I loſt five 
by "3-9 hundred 
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© hundred pounds · at that damned whiſt ; 
© and this, with ſome other demands 
© lately made upon me, have quite 
© drained me of of ready caſh, But 
© I will tell you what I can do for you; 
© Iknow a man who has often ſupplied 
me, and ſeveral of my acquaintance, 
© when they have had a bad run at play. 
© He has always money by him, and 
© will lend you what ſum you pleaſe on 
your advancing a premium. I will 
© riſe this minute, and go with you to 
© him,” 

Clyamon was highly pleaſed at this 
offer; and, while the other was dreſ- 
ſing, reflecting within himſelf how his 
affairs ſtood, and that the little preſents 
he had received from. his father and 
uncle being now almoſt exhauſted, 
he ſhould ſoon have calls for more 
money than his gaming debt; thought 
it beſt, ſince he muſt N to bor- 
row as much as would ſupply his ex- 
pences till his father ſhould be prevailed 
upon to make him a ſettlement, which 
he flattered himſelf would be in a ſhort 
time. He communicated his intention 
to the gentleman, who approved it; and 
having got himſelf ready, they went to- 

ether to old Grub, for ſo the uſurer 
was called. The wretch was juſt com- 
ing out of his houſe when they came to 
it. Orr ſeeing them, he turned back, 
and conducted them into a little dirty 

rlour ; but as the diſcourſe that paſſed 

tween them was ſomewhat extragrdi- 
nary, I thought it worth writing down, 
as Clyamon ſome time after repeated it 
to me word for word, 

Grub. $0, my young ſquire!—'"Tis 


a wonder to ſee you out of your bed be- 


fore the ſun has run three quarters of his 
courſe at leaſt, I ſuppole you want a 
little of my aſſiſtance; that brings you 
abroad thus early. . 
Gentleman, No, faith, Grub, not 
7 preſent; but I have a friend here that 
oes. | 
\ Grub. Your friend is welcome; I 
will ſerve him if I can.— Pray, Sir, 
what can I do for you? BY, 
Clyamon, Sir, a preſent emergency 
: lays me under a neceſſity of raiſing two 
hundred pounds immediately; if you 
have that ſum by you, this gentleman 
weill inform you who I am, and that I 
want neither the power nor the will to 


diſcharge any obligation I ſhall enter 


into on that ſcore. 


120 Gentleman. Aye, aye, Grub, his 
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note is as as the Bank of Eng. 
land; you — not fear your — 
His name is , he is an onl ſon, 
and heir to near two thouſand pounds a 
year. | | 
| Grub, The gentleman has 
neſt face, dd. 2 ry 
Gentleman. If you have any ſeruple, 
Grub, 1 will join in the note with all 
my ſoul. 
Grub, I believe there is no great oc. 
caſion; only in caſe of accidents a col. 


lateral ſecurity may be neceſſary. 
Eke, Well, well, yon ſhall 
ve it. 


Grub, I ſuppoſe, Sir, you have ac. 
quainted the . with the com. 
mon way of dealing in theſe affairs? 

Chamon. Sir, I am willing to allow 
you any intereſt for your money that you 
can in reaſon defire, 

Grub. Sir, I am never out of reaſon 
with any man. As to intereſt, it is quite 
out of the queſtion; I ſhall take no more 
than what the law allows: but when 
we advance money upon a pinch, a cer- 
tain r is expected, 

Clyamon, Pleaſe to name it. 

Grub. Let me ſee—you want two 
hundred pounds immediately, you ſay. 
It is but a trifling ſum, indeed; but too 
much for a pour man like me to loſe: 
we who lend money this way run a great 
riſque, Not that I doubt you, nor am 
unwilling to advance the money; but 1 
think you can do no leſs than add an 
odd fifty in the note you make. 

Clyamon. How, Sir! fifty pounds for 
the loan of two hundred, beſides the in- 
tereſt! | | 

Grub. Lookye, Sir, I would not 
have you imagine I deal hardly with 

ou. If you brought me a note on the 

ſt tradeſman in th ay; payable one 
month after date, I do aſſure you that l 
would not diſcount it a farthing leſs than 
twenty per cent. Conſider, Sir, I may 
lie a great While out of my money. 
Diſappointments ſometimes happen; and 
when they do, I have not th to be 
ſevere in point of time; I ſcorn to dif- 
treſs a gentleman when I find he has it 
not in his power to pay, unleſs I hear 
he is going out of the kingdom, or 10 
enter into the army; and then, in 
it behoves me to take care of myſelf, 
' Clyamon, in favouring me with 
recital of this dialogve, told me, that be 
had not preſence enoughof mind to keep 


the hock he felt at fo exorbitant #7 
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| 
and from being viſible to the uſurer; 
2 looking on him with no very pleaſ- 
ing aſpect, ſaid to him 
ing apy 'T perceive you are diſſatisfied, 
Sir; and if ſo, I can keep my money, 
and you may try to ſupply yourſelf at a 
cheaper rate elſewhere, For my parts 
Tam at no loſs how to diſpoſe of the 
little I have: there are enow will be glad 
to receive it on the terms I offered you; 
and, it may be, not grumble to allow 
me a better advantage. 

- Gentleman. N 2 
Grub, don't be out of humour! My 
friend is not accuſtomed to theſe things, 
and I had not time to inform him before 
we came. | 
" Grub. Sir, I bear a conſcience, and 
am above impoſing on any one. I am 
aſhamed to think of what is practiſed at 
ſome great coffee-houſes that ſhall be 
nameleſs; where, if a gentleman is ne- 
ceſſitated to borrow ten pieces, he re- 


or, it may be, the ſame night. No, no; 
ſuch things are an abomination to me: 
I defire no more than a living profit 
and whoever does not approve of my 
conditions, is at liberty to reject them; 
there is no harm done. . 
Clyamon, Not in the leaſt, Sir: and 
as this is the firſt time I ever had occa- 
fion to become a borrower, and was ut- 
terly ignorant of the methods I ſhould 
take in ſuch, a ſituation, I may deſerve 
forgiveneſs. | 
Thus was poor Clyamon compelled, 
by his impatience to diſcharge his debt 
| of honour, to acquieſce to the excuſe 
made for him by his friend, and m_ 
with the extortioner's demand. On whic 
Grub was eafily 1 temper 
again ; a note was preſently drawn for 
two hundred and fifty pounds; and be- 
ing ſigned by both the gentlemen, the 
whole ſum mentioned in it was deli- 
vered to Clyamon, who put two hun- 
dred pounds into his pocket, and re- 
turned the other fifty to Grub: This, 
Sir,“ ſaid the old wary curmudgeon, 


his turn, thanked bim for the favour he 
had juſt conferred upon him; after which 
they departed, ſeemingly with the moſt 

ect will towards each other: 
but it is a truth almoſt unqueſtionable, 
that the lender of this money had infi- 


nitely more ſatis faction in his mind than 


- 


turns twenty for it the next morning, 


© I receive, as a preſent from you, and 
* thank you for it.” Clyamon alſo, in- 


the borrower could poſlibly have, Dear.” 
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ly, indeed, did he pay for the means of 
difcharging an obligation which his in- 
advertency had brought him under: it 
was, however, of this ſeryice*to' him, 
that it made him deteſt high gaming ever 
ſince, and careful to avoid all chmpany 
that might draw him into a'ſecond mis- 
fortune of the ſame kind; at 1 remem 
ber to have formerly read in a very old, 
and now almoſt exploded author © 
5 3 


« Wiſe is the man who, by one error tavght, 


No more is in the ſame temptation caught,” 


There is a way of refraining from be- 
ng goilty of indiſereet actions, without 
ing to be over wiſe. Clyamon 
had this happy talent. He knew very 
well, that for a perſon of his years to ſet 
up for a diftator, inſtead of reformin 
his companions, would only incur their 
ridiculez and therefore contented him- 
ſelf with not making a party in the 
modiſh vices and follies he was ſpectator 
of, without ſeeming to condemn or be 
diſpleaſed at them. Conſcious that, on 
his firſt arrival in town, he had not taken 
all the care he Mould have done to re- 
polo his way of living according to 
is preſent circumſtances, he began to 
retrench his expences as much as poſſi- 
bly he could, without letting the world 
ſee he did ſo, or ſinking too much be- 
neath the character of a gentleman born 
to inherit the ample fortune he was. But 
in ſpite of this ſomewhat too late aſ- 
ſumed ceconomy, he ſoon found him- 
ſelf in a very great neceſſity for a freſn 
ſupply. He-had been in London frum 
the latter end of May to the beginning 
of October, and had received no remit- 
tances from the country ſince he left it. 
All his unele's remonftrances had not 
yet prevailed upon his father to make 
the propoſed ſettlement on him: the 
uſurer's loan was quite exhauſted; and 
he had, beſides, other ſmall debts to 
his tradeſmen, ſome. of whom had al- 
ready ſent in their bills. * | 
To add to theſe vexations, Grub vi- 
ſited him almoſt every day, complained 
he was out of caſh bimſelt, and at length 
ew very importunate, and plainly told 
him, that he could lie no longer out of 
his money, and that if he did not ſpeedily 
diſcharge the note, he muſt take proper 
meaſures to force him to it. In this 
exigence, he wrote a very prefling letter 
to his father, intreating an order on his 
banker in b <3 but the obdurate 
7 


Avario _ 


— 
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Avario ooly ſent him an anſwer to this 
eſfett; that it was inconvenient for him 
to break into the ſum in the hands of his 


he be in town himſelf the enſuing 
November, onthe meeting of parliament, 
and that then he would do ſomething for 
him: in the mean time bid him live 
ſparingly, and ſhun all places and com- 
pany that might draw him into any un- 
neceſlary expence. 


Poor Clyamon had need enough for 


all that ſtock of ſpirits which nature had 
endued him with, to enable him to bear 
up amidtt the perſecutions of his vora- 
cious creditors, and the unnatural beha- 
viour of his, father. He had now no 
other reſource remaining, than an appli- 
cation to Sir Arthurz but very loth he 
was to be troubleſome to that dear and 
beneficent uncle, to whom alone he was 
indebted for what he looked upon as in- 
finitely more valuable than his being, 


his education; and was with much de- 


bate within himſelf, whether it were 
not better to endure the infults he was 
expoſed to, rather than run tbe riſque of 


- dilpleaſing a patron be had fo much 


cauſe to love and reverence. But while he 
continued thus irreſolute in his mind, an 
accident happened which puta final end 
to all the contention in bis thoughts on 
that feore, hy preſenting him with a mis- 
fortune, Shieh was the more ſevere, by 
it's being ſudden and unapprehended. 

The good Sir Arthur Frankwill died: 
Fate ſnatched him from the world at 
once, without the leaſt previous warn- 
ing; and allowed no time for the making 
bequeſts, either to his beloved Clyamon, 
or any other perſon, who elſe he might 
have thought worthy of a place in his 


remembrance; fo that leaving no will 
behind him, bis whole eftate, together 


with all the perſonal effects he was poſ- 
ſe ſſed of, devolved on a fon of his elder 
lifter, as being the firſt of blood, and 
heir at law a gentleman who had al- 
ways looked upon Clyamon with too 
envious an eye to have any ſincere friend- 
ſhip for him. The firſt account of this 
misfortune was tranſmirted to Clyamon 
in a letter from the above-mentianed 
2 and contained the Following 
. nes — A . wb 


© DEAR COUSIN e 
0 mn HIS comes to acquaint you with 
the loſs we both ſuſtain by the 


| © death of our dear uncle, who departed 


% 


HRT 


bankerz.faid he muſt wait awhilez that 
Hout 


* this life fix days He was ſti 
« with an apopleAick ft, out of ay 
* he never recovered, in fpite of all the 
* endeavours.that could be ufed. I did 
© not fend to deſire your company at 
©. the funeral, as it would have been a 
* ſuperfluous compliment to him, and 
© a \Freat fatigue and expence to yquy. 
* felt in coming ſo long a journey but 
* as I am ſenſible of the affection he had 
always for you, I incloſe a Bank bill 
of twenty pounds for mourning. 1 
intend to diſpoſe of my uncle's houſe 
as ſoon as I can hear of a purchaſer, 
and am now ſending away all the fur. 
niture, ſo can make no invitation to 
you to come hither; but ſhall be glad 
© if you paſs a few days with me at 
J., on your return into the coun. 
« try. So the hurry I am in at preſent, 
© permits me to add no more, than that 
© Iam, &c, 


G. Hawxsuokz. 
It is certain, at this time, and indeed 
almoſt at any other, there were few 
things could have happened more un- 
fortunately for Clyamon than the death 
of his unclez as he had not only loſt in 
him an indulgent parent, a tender friend, 
and a kind protector, who had promiſed 
never to forſake him, but alſo the ophy 
perſon in the world who had the 
influence over his father, and by whoſe 
interceſſion he hoped to have been ſoon 
relieved from the precarious ſituation he 
was at preſent in. He had ſcarce time 
enough to recover himſelf from the fir 
emotions of grief, on the above-men- 
tioned melancholy account, when he 18+ 
ceived private intelligence that Grub in- 
tended to arreſt him, and had even em · 


. 


ployed a ſheriff's officer for that pur - 


e. He had no way to prevent this 
affront but dy flying for refuge.to the 
verge of the court; which he accordingly 
did, and took. a lodging in Scotland 
Yard. Grub ſoon heard of his retreat; 
traced bim to his aſylum; and endes - 
voured, by all the means he could, te 
render it of no ſervice. to him: but Clya 
nion had laid-his caſe before the board 
of green cloth, who had aſſured him of 
their protection, till the arrival of his fa- 
ther ſhould diſcharge this 


aff ir. 


Phe time was now. near in which 
Avario was expected and he ſtaid not 
many days beyond itz but bis preſence 
ur 


* 


diftreſs of Clyamon. That unna- 
ws parent, on finding the condition 


he was in, flew mto the extremeſt rage; 
ched his extrav ties, as he 
e them, in the bituer terms; 


ſwore he would ſee him ſink under the 
calamity to which he had reduced him · 
ſelf, rather than give a ſingle guinea to 
relieve him from it; and even | curſed 
the memory of the good Sir Arthur, for 
having indulged him, as be ſaid, in no- 
tions ſo contrary to what he ought to 
have been inſpirxed with, It was in 
vain that Clyamon endeavoured to alle- 
viate his furyz he would hearken to no 
excuſes, be ſoftened by no ſabmiſhons 
he could make. One of the gentlemen 
of the honourable board, at Clyamon's 
requeſt, urged the defence of that young 
gentleman in the ſtrongeſt terms; but 
Avario for many days continued deaf 
to all remonſtrances in his behalf, and 
ve no other anſwer, than that, as his 
n had brought himſelf into, this trou- 
ble by his folly, he muſt endeavour to 
get out of it by his wit. This cruel ſar- 
caſm, when repeated to Clyamon, made 
him almoſt forget the duty of a ſon; and, 
as he confeſſed to me, ready to burit into 
exclamations which he would after- 


wards have oached himſelf for hav» 
ing been * y of utteriog, or even 
thinking ot. 


Grub, and ſome other of his credi- 
tors, finding they could do no more to 
him in the place where he was, took their 
revenge in perſecuting lum with un- 
ceaſing <lamours; which threw him 
ſometimes into ſuch fits of melancholy, 
that if he had not been furniſhed with a 
great ſtock. of morality and good ſenſe, 
would doubtleſs have puſhed him on 
ſome method to end thoſe miſ- 
fortunes which be ſaw no probability of 
being removed from. Avario, in the 
mean time, notwithſtanding his churliſh 
and ſardid diſpoſition, was far from be, 
ing eaſy iu his mind. The firſt guſt 
paſſion being blown over, the merits 
Clyamon role in oppoſition to the fault 
he bad been guilty of, and made it by 
degrees ſeem leſs; he could not forbear 
remembering that he was bis ſon, and 
ſuch a ſon as every one who was a fa- 
ther wiſhed his own might, copy after. 
In fine, nature and ealon joined their 
forces, aud-pleaded ſtrangly in bebalf 
of Clyamen, and almoſt wroughthim to 
forgiveneſs; but as often as he reflected 


* 
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making up his a 


a © neath th 


how much it would colt to.parden him, 


/ 
r09 
and. that he could not receive him inta 
favour without payment of his debts, 
the thoughts of parting with his moneꝝ 
ave à ſudden check to his paternal in- 
linations. 


At length, however, ſome hints which 
Clzamon dropped in one of the map 
petitionary — * ſent to him, m 
ing him apprehenſive that the mot 
dreadful conſequences might attend the 
deſpair of bis offending ſon, he became 
determined to do ſomething for him, 
He ſent a perſon to him with ten guineas 
for bis preſent ſnpport, -and an offer of 
irs, in caſe he could 
varl on his creditors to compound for 
the one half of what was owing to them. 
Clyamon accepted-of bis father's 
ſent, trifling as it was, with ſubmiſhon 
but could not forbear teſtifying the ut+ 
moſt diſdain at propoſing of a compo... 
ſition; for behdes, being certain that it 
would never be complied with, the thing 
itſelf appeared to him ſo abject, that be 
choſe ta ſuffer any thing rather than de- 
penn himſelf to mention it. This re- 
uſal put Avariq into a ſecond flame; 
but he ſoon cooled again: and, after 
ſome little, conflict within himſelf, the 
neceſſity there was of reſtoring the li- 
berty of an ogly ſon, got the better of 
his love of money. Loth, however, to 
part with his darling pence as long as 
there was a poſſibility of keeping them 
he found out an 1 to protrad 
the doing a thing bo irkſome to bim: 
he communicated-his intentions to Cly- 
amon in a letter, which that young gen- 
tleman ſhewing me afterwards, 1 found 
contained words to this effeft— - 


. 't' gow, : | : 2 5 
6 PHOUGH I have been juſtly irri- 
| © tated agaiuſt you, firſt by your 
© extravagancies, and fince by your late 
* obſtinacy, yet I cannot forget I am 
« your father, nor ſuffer you to fink be- 
l 8 misfortunes your folly 
© and diſobedience have hraught you 
into. I have reſalved to pay all your 
* debts before I leave Loudan; but as it 
© is not capyenient for me to do it 
© ſooner, would not have you venture 
out of the verge, for fear af hringi 
« yourſelf into diſgrace, and an addi- 
* tional expence on me for your re- 
* leaſe. In the meantime, am content 
to allow you two guineas and a half 
per weck, for the ſubſiſtence of your- 
© lf and fſeryant, It * 
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* ſhall be diſſolved about the middle of 
February,. when writs will be iſſued 
« ont for a new election; and I ſhall 
C then ſet you clear in the world, and 
© take you home with me; for I do not 
© think it adviſcable you ſhould live in 
« this luxurious town, till you are bet- 
© ter acquainted with the true valus of 
money than you ſeem to be at preſent. 
1 hope, notwithſlanding, that your 
future behaviour will atone for, the er- 
* rors of the paſt, and I ſhall have no oc- 
caſion to repent the 1 I now give 
* you of being your affectionate father, 


© AVARIO,! 


The joy Clyamon would have felt, on 
finding full ſatisfaction would be given 
to the demands of his impatient . credi- 
tors, was very much abated by the 
thoughts of being obliged to reſide con- 
ſtantly with his father in the cpuntry; 
as the manner in which he knew he muſt 
live would be very diſagreeable to his 
humour, and widely different from what 
he had been accuſtomed to with his un- 
cle. 
that by delaying the diſcharge of his 
debts till his departure, he ſhould be ſe- 
cluded from all enjoyment of the plea- 
ſures of the town, even while he conti- 
nued in it: but he ſaw into the policy 
of his father in doing this; and, as there 
was. no remedy, endeavoured to be as 
contented as poſſible. In the anſwer he 
ve to his tather's letter, he expreſſed 
imſelf in terms highly 12323 to him, 
and brought on a perfect reconciliation, 
as will preſently appear, on occaſion of 
an accidept which happened ſoon after, 
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CONCLUDES A NARRATIVE WHICH 
- As SOMEWHAT IN, IT THAT 

WILL, IN A MANNER, COMPEL 
_ - THOSE WHO SHALL'BE MOST or- 
„ FENDED. TO COUNTERFEIT AN 
. &PPROBATION, FOR THE SAKE OF 
- - THEIR OWN REPUTATION. 


of Rao GH the greateſt intimacy 
with. Clyamon, and a long ac- 
uaintance with Avario, made me no 
2 even to the minute particulars 
of the tranſaction I am relating I mean 
as far as I could be informed by the 

perfect confidence with which I was ho- 


It alſo ſeemed a little hard to him, 
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noured by both theſe gentlemen et, u 
no ſure ndance can be placed either 
on what people ſay of themſelves, or 
the report given of them by others, 1 
ſhould never have ventured to ſpeak ſo 
poſitively in many things as I have done, 
if the gift of Inyiſibility had not afforded 
me an opportunity of accompanyi 

them when they thought themſelves en. 
os alone, and of heholding them in 
thoſe unguarded attitudes which are the 
beſt and only certain diſcoverers of the 
inward workings of the human mind, 

It was my dear Belt could have alone 


convinced me that, contrary to the ge. . 


neral opinion of the world, it was not 
ill- nature in Avario, or the ignorance 


of what heought to do, which had hin- 


dered him from being an affectionate 
huſband, a tender father, a faithful 
friend, and an indulgent maſter; but 
merely his inordinate love of money, 
and an unaccountable apprebenſion of 
being reduced to the want of it, that. 
made him center his whole cares in his 
bags, regardleſs of all the ties of blood 
and nature, and rendered him almoſt 
incapable of practiſing any ſocial yir- 
tue. g 

It was by this beneficial preſent that 
I became aſſured Clyamon was much 
more worthy than he took any pains to 
appear; that in all ſerious matters he 
was ſteady and unſhaken, and in his 
pleaſures decent and well-mannered; and 
that, young as he was, he had ſet up a 
tribunal in his own heart, where 
preſiding as his ſole judge, carefully 
examined all his actions, and whatever 
unruly paſſion had got the ſtart, ſtopped 
it in it's career, and brought it back to 
obedience, | | 

Many intereſting circumſtances re. 
lating to this affair between father and 
ſon, are loſt to the publick by my hav- 
ing been deprived for ſome time of my 


Chryftaline Tablets, which had been. 


ſtolen from me, with ſeveral other things 
of much leſs, though more ſeeming va- 
lue, by an unfaithful ſervant; but 
villain finding, I fuppoſe, that he co 
make nothing of the Tablets, and look- 
ing upon them _— as a curioſity which 
would pleaſe nobody ſo much as myſelf, 
ſealed them up, and cauſed them to be 
left for me at a coffee-houſe. My o 
at getting them N f me forgi 

the reſt. of the robbery, and ſeek no fat 
ther after the thief. I recovered m/ 
purloined treaſure juſt abaut the 2 


F 
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that Clyamon was in the above · men- 
tioned ſituation; ſo that what remains 
to be recited of- this narrative, will be 
chiefly taken from the mouths of the 
ons concerned in it, I was one 

morning in Clyamon's apartment, un- 
der the cover of my Belt, when a young 
gentleman of the name of Careleſs came 
to viſit him. After exchanging the 
bon jour, and ſome other cuſtomary ſalu- 
tations, Careleſs'began the converſation 
between them in theſe terms * 

Careleſs. Where do you think I was 
yeſterday ?. ' , | 
Clyamon, I am no conjuror. 
Careleſs, Gueſs. : 
Clyamon. It would be a needleſs 
double r*ythee ſpare it me. 

Careleſs. Why, faith, in the gal- 
lery of the Houſe of Commons. 
Clyamon. The Houſe of Commons 
It muſt be a buſineſs of vaſt importance 
ſure, that could carry a fellow of thy 
gay, ſprightly temper, into that grave, 
venerable place. 1 
Careleſs. No, thank Heaven ! buſi- 
neſs and I are perfect ſtrangers to each 
other; but I had an hour or two upon 
wy hands, and went thither merely to 
ki 


in my whole life, than to ſee how ſome 
oung members, who had got their 

ds together, and were giggling over 
a copy of verſes inſetibed to Fanny 


ſtant, and looked as filly as a ſchool-boy 


under the laſh of correction, on the 


ſpeaker's crying out, with an audible 
and auſtere voice—* To order, gentle- 
© men!—for ſhame !—to order.” 
Chamon. Methinks, indeed, they 
might have found a more-proper place 
and time for laughter. Was my fa- 
ther in the houſe, pray? | 
Careleſs, O yes; and I affure you the 
old gentleman made as wiſe a figure as 
any there: he ſaid nothing indeed, but 
fat as ſerious as a judge upon a crimi- 
nal cauſe, leaning both his hands upon 
his gold headed cane, and his chin upon 
his hands, and liſtening with great at- 
tention to very long, and, I ſuppoſe, 
learned harangue, of a leading member. 


Ho do you deſign to diſpoſe of your - 
kf 10-day? Neben 


I have not yet conſidered, 
—Are you for the Park? I come on 


purpolt to aſk you. | | 
chan. With all toy beart. 


ill time: but was never more drverted ' 


Murray, were put to ſilence in an in- 


2 
Careleſi, Tis a glorious morning! 
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Careleſs. Come along, chen. I dare 
ſwear. the Mall is half full by this time, 
Let us go, and laugh at the great vul- 
gar and the ſmall, as Cowley 275. : 

Juſt as they were going out of the 
room, a letter was prelented to Clyamon 
from his father; which he turning back 
to read, 1 ſtepped behind him, and found 
it contained theſe lines | | 


6 Har del thi : * 
ve ſomething to impart to 

I * which is of the Bader, wrt _ 
to my peace of mind, and your future 
happineſs: be careful, therefore,” not 
to be out of the way to-morrow morn- 
ing, when I ſhall call upon you as I 
go to the Houſe; for what I have to 
propoſe cannot be ſettled too ſoon. Be 
aſſured I am impatient to ſee you make 
as good a figure in tne world as I 
think you deſerve; and that no more 
is required of you, than a juſt ſenſe 
of your duty to me, and a regard for 
what is your own intereſt, to preſerve 
me al ways your very indulgent and 
© loving rather, 


© AVanio.* 


Clyamon was fo tranſj with the . 
kindneſs of this epiſtle, that he could no 
forbear ſhewing it to Careleſs; 
knowing the temper of Avario, had no 
2 r he ſaid-—- 
areleſs. Iwill lay my life upon i 

that the old N bf tos found = 
ſome .rich widow or heireſs for you, 
with whoſe fortune you may 2 a 
figure in the world, and fave his own 
till he can kew it no longer. 

Chamon. I hope not ſo, for as yet 
J have no inclination to marry; and, 
whenever I do, ſhall like to have a wife 
of my own chuſing, 

Careleſs. You muſt be cautious, ne- 
vertheleſs, not to venture a ſecond bre. 
les with him; for he ſeems to have ſet 


kis heart very.much upon this buſineſs, 


. whatever it is that he has now got into 


his es Pas 
* Clyamon. ce take yon for 
ting it into mine! But I Fin think no 
more on it. If the thing ſhould be as 
you imagine, I ſhall have time eflovgh 
to be uneaſy after knowing it, But come, 
tis almoſt two o'clock; let us away. 
Wich theſe words they went to the 
Mill, and T returned home; where re- 
flecting, as I always did after theſe ex- 


curſions, gn what I had ſeen and beard, 
RET A | 1 could 


— 
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I could not help being of the fame opi- 


nion with Mr. Careleſs, as touching the 
intentions of Avario;z and feared that 
r Clyamon, with all his merit, would 
be obl ed to become a prey to ſome old 
well: jointured Jezebel, or rich dowd 
who owed her virginity to her uglineſs. 
By what I have often freely confeſſed 
concerning the inquiſitiveneſs of my diſ- 
pofit ion, the reader will col ſuppoſe I 
felt no ſmall impatience for the event of 
Avario's viſit to his ſon; and indeed, I 
believe that young gentleman himſelf 
coul ſcarce be more anxious. That I 
might loſe nothing of what ſhould paſs 
between them, 1 took care to poſt my- 
felf very early in 7 > 1 apartment; 
and it was well I did fo, both for the 
ſatisfaction of my own curioſity, and 
the emolument of the publick, for Ava- 
rio came in preſently after me. 
Ay they had not feen each other for 
ſome time, Clyamon threw himſelf on 
his knees, and in that poſture thanked 
his father for the pardon he had vouch- 
ſaſed to his offence, as well as for his 
kind promiſe he had given for the diſ- 
charge of his debts. Avario ſeemed 
very much pleaſed with this ſubmiſſion, 
| raiſed and, emibraced him with great af- 
fection; ard, afier they were ſeated, re- 
plied to what he had ſaid in theſe 
terms 
Avaria. It is a great deal of mo- 
ney, indeed, the folly you have been 
guilty of will coſt me ;, but it is the firſt, 
"and, I flatter myſelt, will be the laſt I 
mall have to complain of: ſo we will 
ſay no more of what is paſt. I came 
now td talk with you on a ſubje& more 
agreeable to us both. 
— Ch _ X 4 the greateſt reaſon 
in the world, Sir, to hope every chin 
from your gvedneſs. "a + 1 
"  Awari. Ave, Clyamon, you are 
my vnly ſon. - You may be ſareI have 
nothing ſo much at heart as your wel- 
fare, and 1 think I have now hit upon 
ſomething that will make you as happy 
as you can wiſh to be.. Your late un- 
cle, Sir Arthur, was always teazing 
me on the ſcore of a conſtant allowance 
for you out of my eſtate, to the end you 
may be in a manner independent, and I 
have at length reſolved to do it. 
Chamon. Whatever 
10 grant, Sir, I ſhall take care to em- 
| Ploy fo as to give you no cauſe to re 
pent your bounty. i 
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younger than 


you are pleaſed 


*. Avario, But that is not all, Clya- 


' 


mon: what I ſhall do for you will put 
you in a way of making yourſelf a much 
greater man than you would be 
what you will enjoy on my deceaſe. 

Clyamon, I am not ambitious, Sir. 
but mall readily embrace any laudable 
means of raiſing my fortune. 

Avario. hy, that's well faid; and 
what I have to propoſe is not only lauda- 
ble, but honourable too. It is this 
you ſhall be a member of the Houſe o 
Commons. 

Chamon. Sir, I ſhould be proud to 
ſerve my country ih any capacity; but 
in this, fear my youth and inexperience 
will be very jutt objections. 

Awvario. Tot, tut! there are much 
u in the Houſe; and, 
though I ſay it, of much leſs under. 
flanding too As to the forms that are 
to be obſerved there, I can inſtruct you 
in them; and as to the reſt, you will 
eaſily come into it yourſelf; therefore no 
more of ſuch idle rapes an 0 
deſty and diffidence of yourſelf is the 
worlt quality a man that aims to rife in 
the world can be poſſeſſed of. I have 
conſidered on this matter in all it's cir- 
cumſtances, before I mentioned it 0 
you; and, in order to qualify you for a 
member, have reſolved to aſſign over to 
you five hundred pounds per annum of 
my eſtate. g þ 

Clyamon. That, Sir, is more than! 
could have preſumed to aſk. 

Avario. IT mean, the rents of fo 
much ſhall be received in your name; as 
to the caſh, I think it much ſafer in 
own hands than yours; but you ſha 
want nothing that is neceſſary: and 
when the buſineſs of parliament calls you 
to London, give you leave to 47% 5 
me for what ſur, or ſoms, you M3 
find occaſion for, in reaſon. | 

Clyamon. This, Sir, is far from 
putting me out of a ſtate of dependance, 

Awario. You ought not to delire 


it. Your uncle talked fooliſhly, very 


fooliſhly, an- this head; and it it had 


not been for the obligation I had to him 


on the ſcore of your education, I 


have told him fo. A fon — alws 
to be dependant on his father; an 
think you have very great cauſe to be 
content in being ſo, as you have expt- 
rienced the paternal affebtion I have for 
you, by my readinefs to 2 your 
faults, and to difcharge thoſe debts your 
extravagancies had contraſted. : 
Clyamon.- Sir, I ſhall always = 
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8 all you have done for me. againſt any 2 I never had the 
ut pray, Sir, ſince it is your pleaſure gift of either ſpeaking or writing: now L' 
that I ſhould be a candidate at the en- am pretty ſure you can do both and a 
Ws ſuing election, what place have you in pathetick ſpeech, or a ſtrong pamphlet, 
| for me? I ſuppoſe for ſome are prevailing arguments with the mi- 
| * niſtry; a man that can do theſe may have 
Avario. No, no; for our own county. any thing, __ make his on *. 
amon. - Then, Sir, do you decline So, Cly, it will be your own fault, if 
ſtanding yourſelf | in a ſeſſions or two you are not above 
Avario. Yes, Clyamon. I grow receiving any afiritance from me. f 
old, and am weary of the fatigue of Clyamon. Sir, I ſhall be always ready 
coming up to London once every year. to exert the little talents I am maſter of 
I 5nd it very expenſive, as well as trou-, to promote whatever I think is for the 
bleſome; for though I board while I am good of the commonwealth. 
here at a pretty cheap rate, with one Avario. Tut! what have you to do 
that was formerly my ſervant, yet T with the commonwealth? - You are not 
know not how it is, money runs ſtrangely to ſet up for a judge of what is for it's 
2way in this town. Beſides, I do not „or what is not ſoz your buſineſs 
think I have been well uſed: I have is to pleaſe the miniſter, and to think 
had the honour of repreſenting the every thing right he takes upon him. to - 
county of in three ſucceſhve par- maintain. a 
liaments, and have got nothing by it, Chamen. But, Sir, how is this con- 
but the honour; and Cond I havecon- fiſtent with my conſcience or my ho- 
ſtantly voted on the fide of the court, nour? K 261 1h | 
and whenever any debate of conſequence Awari. Idle, very idle. I do not 
was to come upon the carpet, have al- like thele notions, Clyamon z-they may 
ways previoully attended the Jevee of the tempt you to an oppoſition. I ſhall be 
miniſter, to know his will and pleaſurez afraid you are a Jacobite, | . 
all the recompence I have had, has been Clyamon. Why, Sir, are all men of 
ſometimes a ſhake of the hand, a gra- honour Jacobites ? , W | 
cious nod, a ſmile, and © How does my Avario. No; but this romantick, 
good friend Avario ?* ? unprofitable honour you talk of, is 
Clyamon. You amaze me, Sir! I either Jacobitiſm, or ſomething as bad 
never imagined a gentleman had any enthuſiaſm and bigotry. Is not the 
other intereſt in his election than the court the ſource of true honour? Do 
pleaſure of having an opportunity to not all honours, dignities, and promo- 
ſerve his country. tions, flow from thence? Therefore I 
Avario. Serve his country!—a fid- ſay, whoever is againſt the court will 
dle on the country! It would be well never riſe to honour, or any thing elſe 
worth a gentleman's while, indeed, to that is valuable. 2 
eajole, treat, and bribe, every little Clyamon. Sir, you may be perfectly 
dirty fellow that has a vote to give ; to aſſured, that I ſhall always do my beſt 
ſpend ſo much time and money; and, it in ſupport of every meaſure which tends + 
may be, drink himſelf half dead into to the real honour of his majeſty, and 
the bargain, at his election; if it were the good of my country; and never op- 
not for the ſake of ſerving himſelf, in- poſe any which do not oppoſe the con- 
ſtead of the rabble who make choice of ſtitution. | 
him for their repreſentative. No, no, Avario. But you muſt not examine 
boy; if we had not honour, favour, and too ſcrupulouſly into theſe things. You 
E in view, our electors would are to ſuppoſe that thoſe who are en- 
obliged to court us to accept their truſted 2 management of publick 
votes, not we to ſolicit them. affairs are better acquainted with the 
Clyamon. But, Sir, ſuppoſing this to conſtitution than you can pretend to bez 
be the caſe, how do you think it poſſible and muſt therefore take it for granted, 
I ſhould acquire any of thoſe advan- that whatever they ſay or do is right, 
tages which you ſay you have failed in Chamom. But, Sir, does not this 
the parton r t? KH implii faith in the judgment of others, 
Vario. I'll tell you, Clyamon. I and giving up my own entirely, favour 
could only give my bare vote for or ſomewhat of a ä A8 50 
Bs, f N 1 19 f | Avario.. 
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Avario, No, it is only good policy, 
and looked upon as ſuch by all who 
know the world. Indeed, if after your 
voting, ſpeaking, and writing, they 
ſhould take no notice of you, it would 
bebove you to pluck yp a ſpirit, and 
extort that reſpect to your reſentment, 
which they were not grateful enough to 
pay to your complailance. I ſhall then 


give you leave to oppoſe them in every 
t 


ing, whether it be wrong or whether 
it be right. | 

Clyamon. But would not this chang- 
ing ſides, Sir, make me become con- 
temptible to both parties ? . 

. Not at all; it is a thing 
too commonly practiſed to be wondered 
at, and has often had a v ood ef- 
feft, when nothing elſe would do. Pub- 
lico, for example. It was a good while, 
indeed, before they bid up to his price; 
but they found it neceſfary at laſt, and 
he now enjoys the fruits of his labour. 

Clyamon, Yes, Sir, I have heard of 
many others who have been bought off 
the ſame way; but whatever has been 
done in former adminiftrations, I hope 
the preſent will attempt nothing that 
ought to be oppoſed. | 
| vario. No, no, you are not to ſup- 

poſe they willz unjefs, as I juſt pow 
obſerved, they force yow- to it by ne- 
glecting to recompenſe your fervices. 

Clyamen. According to this, Sir, 
it: will de very difficult, if not altogether 
impoſſible, for the people to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween thoſe who would defend, and thoſe 
who would betray and ſacrifice, the li- 
berties of their conſtituents, 

Avario. If the people are betrayed 
and facrificed, as you call it, they can 
blame nobody but themſelves. Why 
do they take money for their votes? 
Why do they, like Eſau, ſell their birth- 
rights for a meſs of pottage,? When a 
gentleman buys a county, a borough, 
or a corporation, he has doubtleis a 
right to make the moſt of it he can. 

Clxaman. This, Sir, is puniſhing 
corruption with corruption. 

Aar io. Aye; is it not juſt it ſnoul 
be ſo? Lookve, Clyamon, you are a 

novice in theſe affairs as yet, but a little 
time will make them familiar to you. 1 
do not doubt but I ſhall hear of your 
being cloſeted by the great man; and 
when once you are clofeted, your buſi - 
neſs is done; you will have no farther 
occahon fox wy inſtructions or aſſiſtance 
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either. But I ſhall ſay no more at pre. 
ſent on this head: you muſt think of 
ring yourſelf to ſet out on your 
journey to , in a day or two. 
Clyamon, What, Sir, before you go! 
Vario, Yes, yes. We Mall not 
be diſſolved ſo ſoon as we expected. 1 
do not believe I ſhall be able to get down 
theſe ſix weeks or two months. There 
have been ſome odd turns of late: 
no matter; they are ſecrets, and muſt be 
kept ſo; But it is highly neceſſary you 
ſhould begin to make your intereſt: you 
are already known to the greateſt part of 
the gentry, and I am pretty ſure they 
will be all for you to a man. You 
muſt cultivate an acquaintance with the 
freeholders, ride about among them, 
invite ſome of the moſt leading men 
home, treat them handſomely, and make 
little preſents to their wives and daugh - 
ters, of ſnuff-boxes, rings, necklaces, 
and fuch toys, to pleaſe their fancies, 
I will get a friend of mine to purchaſe a 
1 of them for you to take down, 
and will write to my ſteward to furniſh 
you with what money you ſhall have 
occaſion for. 
Clyamon. 
you intend 
more ? 
Awvario. Not yet; but I ſhall write 
to night to inform them of it, and to 
urge all my friends in your behalf, I 
hear your couſin Hawkt(more has taken 
it into his head to offer himſelf as 2 
candidate; and though he is not be- 
loved, on account of the buſtle he made 
about turnpikes, yet the large eſtate he 
is now in poſſeſſion of by the death of 
Sir Aithur, may give him an influence 
over ſome people. So there is no time 
to be lot: 1 would have you leave 
London on Monday next. I have given 
orders that all your creditors ſhall bs 
paid their full demands this day, and I 
think you can have no other buſineſs of 
conſequence to detain you here, ® 
Chamon. None at all, Sir. 
Avario. Well then, what friends 
you have to take leave of, you may 1 
this afternoon; and come and dine with 
me to-morrow, It is Sunday, and you 
know is a leifure day, and I ſhall be 80 
ho.ae. Though I am a boarder, be- 
lieve you will be welcome; or it may be 
I. ſhall. add a diſh to the table; therefore 


do not fail to come. N= 
Chamen. You may depend, 2 


Do they know, Sir, that 
to decline ſtanding any 


— 


this command is too agreeable to 
me not to be punctuall obeyed. 

The old gentleman then ſaid no more; 
but, after giving bis ſon a gracious nod, 
went out of the room, with a counte- 
nance which denoted the moſt perfect ſa- 
tisfaction of mind. YI waited 
on him down Fairs; and I intended to 
follow, as ſoon as his return ſnould give 
me an opportunity of going down; but 
was retarded by Mr. Careleſs, who 
came in iminediately after Avario was 
out of the houſe. This gentleman, 
who it ſeenis has a fincere friendſhip for 
Clyamon, had been extremely impatient, 
and indeed more anxious than could 
have been expected from a perſon of his 
gay, thoughtleſs diſpoſition, to know the 
event of the letter he had received from 
his father, had been come to the houſe 
ſome time, and waited in the parlour 
till the departure of Avario made it 
proper for him to appear. Almoſt the 
frſ ſalutation he gave to Clyamon con- 
tained an entreaty for the ſatis faction of 
his curioſity in this point, which the 
other very readily complied with, in ge- 
neral terms; but had too much diſcre- 
tion to expoſe his father's mercenary 
views; or, by relating the deſign he had 
of makiſig him a member of parliament, 
reveal the motives he had for doing ſo, 
or the inſtructions he had given him for 
his behaviour after he ſhould be elected. 
Mr. Careleſs, after having congratu- 
lated his friend on his being re-eſtabliſhed 
in the good graces of his father, and the 
honour that was about to recede to him, 
ſaid # great many pleaſant and ſpirited 
things to him on the occaſion of his be- 
ing likely to become a member of that 
auguſt and reſpectable aſſembly. But 
the particulars of this diſcourſe, enter - 
taining as it was, Iam entirely unable to 
repeat, my Tablets being already croud- 
ed with the preceding dialogue; and all I 
can remember is, that the two gentle. 
men, after chatting away an hour, 
agreed to dine together that day, and 
to that end adjourned to a tavern in the 
neighbourhood, leaving me at liberty to 
retire to my own apartment. I was ex- 
tremely pleaſed with finding, by what 


that 


mn 1 


JJ ok. a So So de Ganadits 


I had ſeen that day of Clyamon, that I 
had not been deceived in the high-raiſed 
expectations I had entertained of his 
good ſenſe and probiiy; and alſo with 

perceiving that Avario, in fpite of his 
ſordid and avaricious diſpoſition, could 
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not help allowing the merits of a ſon, 


whole ſentiments and principles were, 
in almoſt every thing, 6 directly oppo- 


ite to his on. 


The evening of the next day this wor- 
thy young gentleman called upon me, as 
he zeturned from having paſſed the 
farmer part of it with his father. He 


was much leis reſerved with me than he 


had been with Mr. Careleſs, which con- 
vinced me he knew how to refrain un- 


\ 


boſoming himſelf to thoſe whoſe ſolidity - 


he had cauſe to doubt, and took a plea- 


ſure in being entirely open to thoſe on 


whom he could depend that his confi. 
dence would not be abuſed either by 
wantonneſs or neglect. He repeated to 
me the rules preſcribed to him by his 
father for the regulation of his conduct 
in parliament, and expreſſed the little 
obligation he thought himſelt under to 
him on that ſcore, in terms the moſt ſtrong 
and pathetick. Theſe are ſome of his 
words—* The love of my country,“ 
ſaid he, I look upon as the firſt and 
« greateſt moral duty of mankind; and I 
think I may venture to aſſure myſelf, 
that I ſhall never be tempted to re- 
nounce it on the proſpe# of any ad- 
vantage offered, in what ſhape ſo- 
ever. 

A then _ him, Ha believed the bulk 
of the e owed the grievances the 
2 of, greatly to the luxury of 
their repreſentatives; who, having im- 
paired their eſtates in the modiſh exceſſes 
of the times, found themſelves under a 
neceſſity of entering into meaſures 
which otherwiſe they would never have 
complied with. Perhaps, too, ad- 
ded I, * to gratify the ambition of a 
beloved wife, or prevent the clamour 
© of a turbulent one, may be one rea- 
© ſon to which the infringement of pub- 
© lick liberty may be aſcribed.” Clya- 
mon liſtened with great attention to 
what I ſaid; and joining in my opinion, 


replied, that his own obſervation of 


ſome late inſtances confirmed the truth 
of this argument. * The firſt of theſe 
© excitements,” continued he, I have 


: of his miſtreſs | 
. "LESS A maid 


8 


already experienced the danger of 
through my inadvertency, and ſhall - 
be wary to avoid the ſnare in which I 1 
have been once entangled; and, as for 
the other, if ever I marry, ſhall en- 
* deavour to get a wile as near as poſ- 
© ſible to the deſcription given by the 
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Pr 8 A maid With theſe diſcourſes we paſſtd tie 
Who knows not courts, yet courts does far time he ſtaid. I have not ſeen om 

© outſhine but heard of his ſafe arrival at e 
© In every ſtarry beauty of the mind; Whether he will be elected for tha 
© One who, array'd in native lovelineſs, county, cannot be determined at the time 
And ſweet ſimplicity, deſpiſes art; of my writing this; ſo can only fa 


© And has a foul too great to ſtoop to that if he is, I doubt not but his — 


| pride, 3 rafter will appear to much more ady 
« With the mean ways by which it aims at tage, than in the faint fketch I — 


* grandeur,” here been able to give of it. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME 
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CHAP. I. 


THE AUTHOR'S INTRODUCTION TO 
THIS VOLUME CONSISTS ONLY 
OF AN APOLOGY FOR MAKING 
KNOINTRODUCTION AT ALL, AND 
HIS REASONS FOR THAT OMIS- 
SION, 


INCE my ſetting about 

*% this work, I have ſeen ſe- 

8 veral late treatiſcs that are 
half taken up with intro- 
22 prefaces to the 

publi On a ſerious 
examination to — end thoſe long diſ- 
courſes were penned, they ſeemed to me 
to have been occaſioned either by one 
or the other of the following motives: 
firſt, that an author having contracted 
with his bookſeller for a' certain num- 
ber of ſheets, without having well con- 
ſidered whether his head be ſtored with 
ſubject matter to make good his en- 
. finds himſelf under a neceſ- 
ty of filling up the vacant pages by 


ſaying ſomething by way of an intro- 


duQion, preface, or advertiſement to the 
reader; or, ſecondly, that fearing the eyes 
of the publick will not be ſufficiently 
open to the merit of his performance, 
or, perhaps, not have the curioſity even 
to look into it at all, he thinks proper to 


| deſpeak their favour by a pompous pre- 
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BOOK V. 


lude, and ſounds his own praiſes, Ie 
a trumpet at the door of a puppet - 
ſhew. 

Now I am too t a lover of I; 
ever to bind myſelf by any ſuch ſlavi 
agreement. he firſt of theſe incen- 
tives is quite out of thequeſtion, and 
cannot . have any weight with 
me; and as to the ſecond, as a more per- 
fect knowledge of m ſelf than I perceive 
ſome others have will not permit 7 to 
be over vain in any thing I do, ſo the 
indolence of my nature will not permit 
me to be over anxious for the ſucceſs. 
Beſides, not having the temptation of the 
motives aforeſaid, I have more adven- 
tures to relatethan can be eaſily croud 
into this volume; therefore have neith 
time nor paper to ſpare for an addreſs, 
which would afford ſo little ſatisfaction 
to myſelf in the writing, and perhaps 
leſs to my reader in the peruſing. 


CHAP. II. 


CONTAINS SUCH MATTER AS, IT is 
HIGHLY PROBABLE, WILL BE THE 
LEAST PLEASING TO THOSE FOR 
WHOSE SERVICE IT is MOST IN» 
TENDED: 


HERE is, 8 to the wiſe 
man's phraſe, a folly under the 

Mn which, in m opinion, has as little 
to 


to be ſaid for it as any of the many other 
of the preſent age; and that is, an inſa- 
tiable inquiſitiveneſs into future events; 
as if the foreknowledge of what is to 
come, would enable us either to alle- 
viate or avert the decrees of Providence: 
yet are all ages, all degrees, of both 
ſexes, tainted more or leſs with this epi- 
demick frenzy. It cannot but afford 
the moſt aſtoniſhing, as well as melan- 
choly reflections, in a thinking mind, 
to obſerve how many impoſtors, in and 
about this great town, are maintained by 
pretending to the art of divination, 
while the induſtrious followers of law- 
ful occupations periſh for wont of due 
encouragement. 
As I was one day on my Invif:ble 
Progreſſions, I accompanied a mingled 
crowd. of people into a houſe ſituated in 
one of the moſt obſcure parts of the 
city. At firſt I imagined that this was 
ſome private chapel, where perſons re- 
ſorted to pay their adorations to the Deity 
in a manner not authorized by the go- 
vernment; but was ſoon convinced of 
my miſtake, when, inſtead of a pulpit 
and deſk, I found the room we came 
into furniſhed only with globes and te- 
leſcopes, and other implements of a 
ſoothſayer and aſtrologer. I had not 
patience to hear what idle predictions 
this oracle would ſpout forth, eſpecially 
as I had no acquaiutance with any of 
thoſe who I ſaw came to conſult him; 
ſo took my leave of the deceiver and the 
deceived, full of indignation againſt 
the one, and a pity, mingled with 
contempt, for the other: for what can 
de ſaid in defence of the underſtandin 
of thoſe people who waſte their time _ 
money in conſulting thoſe abject dealers 
in futurity ! creatures who wonld make 
you believe they can read the moſt hid- 


den decrees of fate in the grounds of cof- 


fee, tea, and chocolate! I had often 
heard much talk of theſe conjurors, but 
not till I was convinced by the teſti- 
mony of my own ſenſe, could ever be 
brought to believe, that peiſons en- 
dowed with a liberal education could 
deſcend io far as to liſten to their incon- 
filtent prate, much leſs give credit to 
what they uttered ; but ſo ſtrong is the 
deſire of looking into the ſeeds of time, 
eſpecially znong the fair ſex,” that 
ſometimes the moſt proud, as well as the 
moſt nice and delicate, will throw aſide 
-all conſideration of what they are, or 


would be thought, and, for the ſake of 


* 
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being told their fortune, ſend for, ca. 
reſs, and aſſociate themſelves with, th» 
very loweſt and moſt dirty wretches in 
human nature. 

Lyſetta is deſcended from a very an. 
cient and honourable houſe. She lived 
till conſiderably turned on the 
fide of thirty without diſcovering the 
leaſt inclination for marriage, much leſs 
gave any room for the moſt cenſorious 
ever to ſoſpect ſhe encouraged any pri. 
vate gallantries; and the whole tenor of 
her conduct was ſuch, as no one could 
imagine her ca of harbouring an 
notions beneath the dignity of her birth 
and character. A long acquaintance 
gave me the privilege of viſiting her 
pretty frequently, and never was denied 
accels. I was one day at her houſe 
when ſhe had no other company than a 
young lady with whom the was ex- 
tremely intimate, While we were 
drinking tea, her woman came running 
into the room, and with a ſignificant 
tone of voice, ſaid—* Madam, the wo- 
© man you know of is below.'— Tis 
very well, replied Lyſetta; * ſhew her 
* into my chamber, and bid her ſtay a 
© little.” Then turning to her friend, 
they ſmiled on each other, nodded, 
winked, and ſeemed big with ſome ſe- 
cret between themſelves. | 

I found, by all this, that my preſence 
might very well be ſpared at this time; 
ſoturned*down my cup, and took my 
leave, As I was going down ſtairs, I 
heard Lyſetta order herſelf to be denied 
to whoever ſhould come that evening; 
which convincing me of what I before 
had reaſon to imagine, that there was 
ſomething more than ordinary in hand, 
I reſolved, if poſſible, to fathom the 
myſtery. Accordingly I went home, 

pped on my Inviſible Belt, put my 

ablets in my pocket, and returned 
with all ſpeed. A lazy footman, lol- 
ling againſt a poſt, with the door wide 
open behind him, gave me an eaſy en- 
trance into the houſe, I very well 
knew the ſituation of Lyſetta's cham- 
ber, and went directly thither; but, to 
my great mortification, found the ladies 
had bolted themſelves in; and all I could 
diſtinguiſh of what was doing, for ſome 
time, was only the hoarſe bats of a loud 
laugh from Lyſetta, and the ſqueaking 


[treble of a ſhrill tee-hee from the other. 


I ſtood centinel, however, at the to 
of the ſtair-caſe, and at laſt was happily 


relieved, Lyſctta opened the i 
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called to her woman to bring clean 
| Having now gained admittance, 
1 ſoon perceived what they were about. 
A coffee pot upon the table; the dregs 
of the liquor it had contained poured 
into à baſon; ſeveral cups, with more 
figures on the inſide than the outſide, 
and the yet fecent circles they had left 
on being whelmed down on a damaſk 
napkin ſpread on one corner of the table; 
preſently informed me they were em- 
loyed in the art and myſtery of con- 
ration. The prieſteſs of theſe fareital 
rites was à mean-habited; ilt-looked 
woman; and, thongh not old, had her 
noſe ſaddled with a pair of ſpectacles 75 
moſt as big as — tops of 1 e 
ended to inſpett: the was be- 
— the tvvo ladies, who eemed to 
treat her with the greateſt marks of free- 
dom and civility: | 
'- Lyſetta, I found, had been ſo com- 
ailant to her friend as to let her be firſt 
ed: but it was now her own turn; 
and freſh cups being brought, and the 
coffee · oracle having judiciouſly poured 
the quantity of a tea- ſpoonful into each, 
the lady took it into her hand, threw 
out the liquor, whelmed it on the cloth, 
and turned it round three times. All 
being concluded; the propheteſs took up 
the firſt with the moſt foleamn air, looked 
ſtedfaſtly into it, then on Lyſetta; and, 
aſter having re 
at laſt deliv her ptedictions in theſe 
terms - a 41 9 
Fortune. teller. I ſee a en 
your ladyſhip will be married. 
Lyfetta. 
ring; ſome of my kindred or frien 


aps, may die. 12 
n I can ſay nothing to 
that, Madam, as yet: but 
here is a weddi 
and a little fa 


ring, a beart jult by it; 
x there is a great houſe, 


Your ladyſhip will have ſome gentle- 
man that has a fine ſeat in the country 
it looks almoſt like a caſtle. | 


what elſe do you ſee? 

Fortune- Here is a man, Ma- 
dam, that ſeems to bring you money. 
Here are papers, too; I do not know but 
by. may be bills. exe 
* Eyſetia. Very likely; for T expect 


' Fortune-teller, Then here is a bun- 
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have making. But is there nothing 


Here is a gentleman ſitting in an eaſy 


ted this ſeveral times, 


"Tis rather a * 
* 


am poſitive 


with a high wall, and a pair of gates. 


 Lyſetta, Iknow nothing of it. But 


my banker here either to-day or to- 


N 


dle of ſomething brought to your lady- ' 
ſhip's houſe. 27 3 
Lyſetta. Oh, that is a new fack I 


more ? 


Fortune-teller, Not in this cup, Ma- 


dam: but I will look into the next. 
Lyſetia. Do; for you have told me 

nothing of any conſequence. | 
Fortune teller. There is a great deal 

here; Madam, I can perceive already. 


chair, leaning his elbow upon the ta- 
ble; and ſeems to be in a deep ſtudy. 
Lyſetta. Piſh! what's this to mie? 
tun teller. Yes, Madam, it is 2 


lar deal to you; for here is your lady - 


and the very fame gentleman on his 
knees before you. You turn your head 
away, and look a little ſcornful; but he 
has you by the hand. 'Blefs me! here 
you are both together again; he is talk< 
hg very catnefſtly to you. I never ſaw 


any thing ſo 8 your ladyſhip may 


ſee it yourſe 
In ſpeaking theſe Jaſt words, ſhe held 
the cup to Lyſetta, and with a pin 
inted out the eyes, the noſe, and 
mouth, of the pretended figure; but Ly- 
ſetta puſhed it from her, and ſaid - 


 Lyſetta. I could never ſes an ng 
in a cup in my life. But — fort 


A man 18 he? 

Fortune-telley, Pretty tall, Madam; 
well ſhaped; very genteel; has a fait 
complexion; and ſomewhat of a lan- 
gviſhment in his eyes. 

Ha. I cannot recolle& that 1 
= any man- who anſwers this de- 
cription, 


ortune-teller, I ſcarce think you do, 


Madam, at preſent; but your 9 8 


may take my word for it, that you wi 
ſee and be courted by ſuch a one; for 
here is a figure of three over his head: 
it muſt be either in three days, or three 
weeks, at fartheſt. Let me conſider 
aye, the moon was at the full yeſterday 
—this event muſt happen before ſhe en- 
ters into her next quarter. But the next 
cup, it may be, will ſhew it more 
clearly. 2 
With this ſhe took up the third cup; 
and had no ſooner looked into it, than 
the ſet it down again, clapped her hands 
her, and cried out . 
Fortine teller. Bleſs me! now I am 
poſitive your ladyſhip will very foon be 
married! Here is an altar, a book upon 
| it, 


oP 
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it, and a parſon ; all as exact as if they 
were drawn by a pencil, 

She then took up the cup again 3 and 
perceiving Lyſetta began to look a lit- 
tle more ſerious than ſhe had done, 
went on in this manner— | 

Fortune-teller. Well, this is won- 
derful, indeed! Of all the cups I ever 
turned in my life, I never ſaw any thing 
like this! Here is your ladyſtfip hand 
in hand with that ſaid gentleman who I 


told you was in the other. I would 
Now 


wear that your ladyſhip will be a 
wife before any one imagines you have 


any thoughts that way. 


Lyſetia. I have a very good opinion 
of your ſkill, yet am certain you are 


miſtaken in this prediction; for, to tell 


you the truth, I am reſolved never to 
marry. 

Fortune-teller. Your ladyſhip may 
reſolve what you pleaſe; but it the ſtars 
reſolve the contrary, all your reſolutions 
will come to nothing. Madam, there 
is no refiſting fate: this gentleman. is 
ordained to be your buſband ; and, how 
much ſoever you may ſet yourſelf againſt 
it, the decrees of deſtiny are inevitable, 
and you muſt ſubmit, 

Lyſetta. Oh, Heavens! whether I 
will or ot! | by 
' \ Fortune-telley, Undoubtedly, Ma- 
dam. There is no withſtanding the ſu- 
perior powers; and thoſe things which we 
think the fartheſt removed from us, are 
frequently the moſt near at hand; ſo 
that 7 rd what you will, reſolve what 
you will, it is all in vain; your ladyſhip 
1s ordained to be a wife, and the gentle- 
man I fee in theſe cups muſt be your 
huſband, * | 

. Lyſetta. Well, if ſuch a thing ſhould 
come to paſs, ſhall I be happy? 

Fortune-teller. There is nothing in 
the cup, Madam, that ſhews the con- 


trary. 

The cups having been all examined, 
the propheteſs, after receiving a hand- 
ſome gratuity for her trouble, took her 
leave, and left Lyietta and her fair 


companion to reaſon between them 


ſelves on the wonders-of her art. But 
my Chryſtallue, Remembrancer being 


now quite full, it is not in my power 


to rclate the particuiars of_ their diſ- 


courſe; and can only ay, that they both 


ſecined jo give an implicit credit to every 


thing ſhe had pretended (uv revcgl. 


CHAP. ut. 


PRESENTS THE READER WITH 
VERY FOOLISH ADVENTURE 0p 
LYSETTA $S, TO WHICH ALL THarxs 
WAS CONTAINED IN THE PRI. 
CEDING CHAPTER WAS ONLY 4 
PRELUDE.. , 


AVING diſcovered this folly in 
Lyſeita, which before I could ne. 

ver have imagined, I began now. to be 
cenſorious enough to ſuſpect ſhe might 
alſo be guilty of others, and therefore 
took it into my head to make her ſome 
Invifible Viſits, at thoſe hours in which 
it was likely her behaviour was moſt un- 
1 ge In order to ſatisfy my curio- 
ty, I went one morning, and found 
her buſy in looking over ſome new pam. 
phlets, juſt ſent her by her bookſeller, 
As I always thought the moſt certain 
way to form a true judgment of a vo- 
man's mind was in knowing what ſort 
of reading ſhe moſt delighted in, I was 
glad to perceive that this lady made 
choice of only ſuch books as ſhewed her 
neither a wanton nor a coquette, and re- 
turned all thoſe which, by their titles, 


diſcovered the leaſt tendency to pro- 


phaneneſs or obſcenity. fter this, 
ſhe began to open the leaves of one of 
them; but before ſhe had gone through 
half the leaves it contained, was inter- 
rupted by her footman, who brought 
her a letter, and ſaid the perſon waned 
for an anſwer, | I ſlipped behind her 
chair while ſhe broke the ſeal, and the 
contents were as fullowws | 


*TO THE HONOURABLE LYSETTA. 


CMAY LT PLEASE YOUR LADYSHIP, 
1 
© MADAM, 


e. 1 Hope your goodneſs will pardon 

the liberty a ſtranger takes in 
writing to you; but as I am not ſo 
„ fortunate to be acquainied with any 
« perſon, who can introduce me to your 


0 2 I am obliged to become my 


own ſolicitor, and moſt humbly re- 
queſt you will allow me the privilege 
of waiting on you this afternoon, if no 
previous engagement intervenes be- 
twe.n me (and my deſires, having 
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” moſt moment to the of him who 
# has the honour to be, with the moſt 
profound reſpe&, your ladyſhip's fin- 
# cerely devoted fervant, 


Lyſetta ſeemed a good deal confound- 
ed on reading this little epiſtle; and 
after pauſing a while, argued with her- 
ſelf in this manner Good God! if 
«+ this ſhould be the man the fortune 
« teller told me of! ſhe ſaid I ſhould 
s hear or ſee ſomething of him within 
« three days, and this is but the ſecond 
$ fince the prediction. If I was ſure he 
was the perſon ſhe mentioned, I think 
I ought not to give him leave to viſit 
me, at leaſt not on his firſt requeſting 
it; yet I ſhould be glad, methinks, to 
ſee if he any way anſwers the deſcrip- 
tion ſhe gave of him: beſides, if 1 
ſhould refuſe him, ſome aceident or 
another would bring us together; for 
it is certain, there is no ſuch thing as 


ſhould I keep myſelf in ſuſpence? No, 
I will ſee him, and hear what he has 
to ſay. It may be he may come upon 
ſome other buſineſs than what I tma- 
gine, and then it would be vaſtly filly 
in me to avoid him. - Whoever he is, 
or whatever his deſigns are, it can be 
of no prejudice to ſee him once. He 
cannot run away with me, cannot have 
* me againſt my will.” 

She then called her ſervant, and bid 
him fay that ſhe ſhould be at home, 
The fellow ran down, bat had ſcarce 
time todeliver the meſſage he was charged 
with, before ſhe repented of it, as may 
be ſeen by this exclamation: * Lord! 
* what have I done! if he is really the 
© perſon I take him to be, he muſt think 
me ſtrangely forward in ſo eaſily grant- 
ing him admittance,” 

While the was ſpeaking this, ſhe ran 
to the Rair-caſe with an intent to retrac᷑t 
what ſhe had ſaid; but a ſecond thought 
witholding her, ſhe turned back into 
the room, and cried out What a fool 
* I am! he does not know that I have 
* conſulted a fortune-teller, nar that I 
© have any reaſon to gueſs at the buſi- 
© neſs that brings him hither. © Why, 
* therefore, ſhould I ſhun bim? What 
* ſhame can my ſeeing him reflect upon 
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* his vifits when he has declared him- 
© ſelf my lover | | k 
How — ſhe would have continued 
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© ORSAMES.”- 


difappointing fate. Why, therefore, 


* me? It will be time enough to forbid 


came in that inſtant to deſire her com- 
pany with them to the Park, being a 
fine morning; to which ſhe conſenting, 
I left them, and went bome, but with'a 
full reſolution to return in the afternoon, 
and ſee what event the expected inter- 
view would produce, Accordingly L 

on my Belt of Inviſibility, and went 
to the houſe of Lyſetta. I ſaw a chair 
waiting, but the door was ſhut, and T 


was obliged to ſtay in the ſtreet a conſi- ; 


derable time, before it was opened for 
any perſon, either to go in or out. T 
pot entrance at laſt, and paſſed dire&- 


the perſon I was deſirous of beholding. 


On my looking earneftly on him, I ſaw - 
he had ſo much the reſemblance of the 


icture drawn for him by the fortune- 
teller, that I — perceived ſhe muſt 
be better acquainted 'with his features 
than the cups could make her, and that 
in reality ſhe waz a marriage-broker, 
under the diſguiſe of a coffee-grounds 
calculator. 
cloſe to Lyſetta on a ſettee, and mu 
have been making a declaration of love 
to her by the anſwer ſhe gave juſt as T 
came into the room. | 
Lyſetta. Sir, it does not become me 
to hearken to any profeſſions of this na- 
ture, from a perſon, to whoſe family 
fortune, and eharoQer, I am fo entire a 
ſtranger. | 
Orſames. It will be eaſy for me, 


Mudam, to give you full ſatisfaction in 


all theſe particulars; but till I can do 
ſo, I beg you will permit me, at leaſt, to 
convince you of my paſſion, * 
Lyfetta. Though, Sir, there is no 
room to doubt, either by your appearance 
or behaviour, that you are a gentle- 
man and a man of honour, yet I ſhould 
be glad, methinks, to know ſome one 
perfon with whom you are acquainted.” 
 Orſames, Unfortunately for me, Ma- 
dam, there is not a ſoul in this town who 
can give any account of me. This, 
perhaps, you will think odd ; but per- 


mit me to give a ſhort ſketch of my 


hiſtery, and you will ceaſe to wonder at 
| 2 Then, pray Sir, oblige me 
ſo far. | | 


Orſames. It is noboaſt in me, Ma- 
dam, to aſſure your ladyſhip, that my 
family is among the number of the moſt 
ancient in England, having been ſettled 


here long before the Conqueſt, and many 
Q of 


g to the dining- room, where I found 
e 
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of them been biſhops, judges, and privy- 
counſellors ; but my father, taking ſome 
diſguſt at the meaſures in a late * 
reſolved to quit his native country for 
ever; and to that end fold the feat of his 
anceſtors, with a very conſiderable eſtate 
in Somerſetſhire, and carried the pur- 
chaſe-money, together with his whole 
Hy, to Philadelphia, where he had 
then a brother, reputed the moſt wealthy 
merchant in that place. It was there, 
Madam, I was born, and am the only 
ſurviving iſſue of my parents, and con- 
ſequently the ſole heir of their poſſeſſions, 
as alſo of my uncle's, he dywg without 
leaving any child behind him. I fear I 
tire you, Madam. 
Lyſztta. No, Sir, I beg you will go 
on. | 
Orſames. From my very infancy 
there was ſomewhat in my nature wlich 
could not reliſh the manners of theſe 
Americans, though bora among them. 
I had read a great deal, and heard much 
concerning England, and had always a 
| te defire to come to it ; but my 
even after my arriving at matu- 
rity, would never liften to any intreaties 
on that ſcore. After his death, my uncle 
was no leſs averſe to my removal ; but 
on his demiſe, finding myſelf freed from 


all dependency, and entirely maſter of 


own actions, I left all my effects to 
be diſpoſed of by a perſon whoſe inte- 
grity I am well aſſured of, and takin 
with rae only a thouſand guiueas, juſt 
for preſent uſe, embarked in the ficft 
ſhip that failed for England, where I 
happily arrived about fix weeks ſince. 
Lyſetta. But would it not have been 
better, Sir, that you had ſtaid at Phila- 
delphia till your affairs had been ſettled ? 
Orſames. Not at all, Madam; I have 
friends there that will manage for me as 
well as if I were there in perſon. Be- 
ſides, an irreſiſtible impulſe burried me 


to England. -I could not then account 


for my impatience, but am now con- 
vinced it was my guardian angel called 
me to behold in reality that lovely face 
I have ſo often ſeen in dreams. 
yr What! dream of me! 
rſamts. Yes, Madam, though ſo 
many leagues diſtant, my ſpirit has been 
often with ydu converſed with you, and 
22 that flame my mortal part now 
eels. 5, | 
Lyſetta. Is it poſſible! 
Orſames. True, by Heaven 
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at your diſpoſal. Thad thoughts, indeed, 


Lyſetta. . And are you certain] ww 
the lame you ſaw in your ſleep} 

Orſames. I could not be deceing. 
the firſt moment my eyes were bleſt wig 
our preſence at the Chapel Royal, 
orgot the ſolemnity of the place, and 
the pious bufineſs that had brought ne 
thither. | | 

 Eyſetta. "Tis very wonderful; by 
tis time enough to talk of theſe thing, 
As you have related to me the forme 
part of your life, 1 ſhould like to know 
in what manner you intend to regulate 
the future. 
Orſamet. That muſt be ſubmitted 
to my charming directreſs; all my affair, 
as well as my heart, muſt henceforth be 


of purchaſing a ſmall eſtate, of about 
fifteen hundred or two thouſand 
a year; but whether I ſhould put the 
remainder of my fortune into the publick 
funds, or lay it out on an employment 
at court, I had not yet determined, 
Lyſetta. Oh, by all means buy 1 
place; the court is the only thing upos 
earth. | 
Orſames. Next to your company | 
believe it is; and ſince you approve tle 
thovght, ſhall infallibly purſue it. 
| Lyſetta. Whoever you marry, Sir, 
will doubtleſs be of my opinion. 
Orſames. Ah! do not wrong my 
faithful heart fo much as to imagine t 
capable of being charmed by any other, 
No, if all my love, my ſervices, my 
prayers, ſhould fail to move the ador- 
able Lyſetta, I vow an eternal celi- 
bacy. 
Lyſetta. You men always talk thus 
when you would impoſe on the credult- 
ty of our (ex ; but, Sir, it is time alone 
that is the true touch- ſtone of 2 
Orſames, Madam, it is, and to tha 
I ſhall truſt the deciſion of my fate; 
therefore, I once more implore your per- 
miſſion to repeat my vows, and pay yot 
the tribute which beauty like yours de- 
mands from love like mine. 
Lyſetta. I will not hear ſo much of 
love; but, as you are a ſtranger in town, 
and as yet have no acquaintance, I cay- 
not be ſo ungenteel to refuſe you the pri- 
vilege of viſiting me ſometimes. 
At theſe words, he threw himſelf upon 
bis knees; and, catching hold of both 
her hands, preſſed firſt the one and then 
the other to his lips, with the greateſt 


earance of tranſport; all which fl 
appearance 0 mY Caſe 
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ſaffered, nor diſcovered the leaſt re- 
luctance. I know not how long he 
might have continued in this mute court- 
ſhip, if the ſound of ſomebody at. the 
door had not obliged him ſuddenly to 
riſe, It was Ly etca's ſervant, who im- 
mediately er.ter d, and preſented her with 
two letters, which had been juſt left her 
by the poſt. She looked on the ſuper- 
ſcriptions, then threw them careleſsly on 
the table, without ſhewing any impa- 
tience to examine the contents; but 
lover, either through politeneſs, or be- 
cauſe he had a&ed enough of his part for 
the firſt time, thought proper to take his 
leave, ſaying, he would do himſelf the 
honour to wait on her the next day. 

He was no ſooner gone, than ſhe be- 
gan to give a looſe to thoſe agitations his 
preſence and diſcourſe had occaſioned, 
and which ſhe had not without t 
difficulty reſtrained from being viſible. 
It was in theſe terms ſhe expreſſed her- 
ſelf, which, incoherent as they are, I 
ſhall deliver them to my readers, juſt as 
I found them the next morning engrav- 
ed on my Tablets. Well, this is the 
© oddeft mea gt — there 24 _ 
© any thing ſo aſtoniſhing ! Let peop 
C — ce they will, there 1s a great 
© deal in the throwing of a cup; that 
woman is certainly the devil; how 
exactly ſhe deſcribed this gentleman ! 
I have faid I would never marry, but 
if the ſtars have ordained it otherwiſe, 
it is in vain to reſiſt; and if his for- 
tune be ſuch as he pretends it is, I can 
© ſee no cauſe for any one to blame me. 

Here ſhe topped, and fell into a little 
reverie; but ſoon coming out of it, thus 
renewed her ejaculations: There is no- 
« thing in the perſon nor addreſs of this 
new lover but what is perfectly agree- 
able; and I believe I ſhall like him 
« well enough on a little more acquaint- 
* ance with him: he ſcems vaſtly charm- 
ed with me; but one ought not to 
* build on what the men ſay on. theſe 
* occaſions. There is ſomething ſtrange. 
* ly particular, indeed, in his dreaming 
* of me without ever having ſeen me: 
in fine, the more I conſider, the more 
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So 


Fo 


* neſs, and I muſt ſubmit.” 

After this, ſhe ſeemed ſomewhat more 
compoſed, and hegan to read the letters 
ſhe had received. I alſo looked over 
them at the ſame time; but found the 
were only from relations, of family of 
of no moment to the publick, er to 
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I find the hand of fate is in this buſi- 
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the narrative I am reciting. When I 
came home, had thrown myſelf into an 
eaſy-chair, and began to ruminate on 
the extraordinary ſcene I had been un- 
neſs of, I. knew not whether the baſe 
deſign, which I now plainly perceived 
had been concerted between the for- 
tune eller and Orſames, or the weakneſs 
and infatuation of Lyſetta in giving 
credit to their romantick lyes, had the 
molt right to ols my amazement. 
But when I reflected more deeply on the 
various impoſitions I daily ſaw praiſed, 
my wonder ceaſed, on account either of 
the fortunt-teller-or the fortune · hunter, 
and fixed itſelf entirely on the ſimplicity 
of Lyfetta. It now ſeemdd not ſtrange 
to me, that the moſt illiterate and abje& 
wretches ſhould be.endowed with a na- 
tural tore of cunning, whichy backed 
by impudence, renders tim capable of 
forming contrivanees.to | dtceive z glſe 
how do we often ſee pick- pockets and 
houſe- breakers circuravent the watch- 
fulneſs of the moſt cautious? But then, 
thoſe ſort of pilferers rob us when our. 
heads are turned another way, or when 
we are fleeping in our beds; but in liſ- 
tening to fortune-tellers, we are de fraud - 
ed with our eyes open, and give, as it 
were, our own conſent to the worſt kind 
of theft, that of ſtealing away our un- 
derſtanding. G 
People guilty of this ious folly, 
they con- 


when detected in it, pret 
ſult thoſe ridiculous oracles for no other 
end than merely to divert themſelves, 
without believing, or even remember 

one ſyllable of the predictions . 
to them. This may, perhaps, at firſt 
be true; but there are too many inſtances 
which prove, that cuſtom, by degrees, 
turns into earneſt what might once be 
meant as a jeſt, The reaſon is this: 
thoſe ſubtle creatures frequently find 
means, either by emiſſaries, or by in- 
ſinuating themſelves among ſervants, 
to get into the ſecrets of families, and 
one real fact ſerving to make all they 
ſay believed, gives them the power to 
work the perſon. who depends upon 


them almoſt to any point they aim at, 
The moſt pernicious deſigns. have been 
carried on this way, Huſbands have 


been ſet againſt their wives, and wives 
againſt their huſbands ;- parents have 
been made to diſregard their children, 
and children to forget all obedience to 
their parents ; the beſt matches have 
been broke off, and the moſt diſpropor- 
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tjonable ones made: in fine; there is no 
kind of miſchief but what has happened 
when a fortane-teller has been bribed 
by ſome baſe perſon, who has an intereſt 
in bringing about ſuch events. There- 
fore, as there is a ſtrict Jaw in force 
againſt theſe pretended dealers in futu- 


rity, I cannot help ſaying, that I regret 


it's not being executed with greater 
puritualityz fince the more ſimple an 
evil appears, the more dangerous it 
proves in it's effects. 


CHAP. iv. 


CONTAINS THE CATASTROPHE orf _— to her, rather ſtrengthened 


AN AFFAIR, WHICH THE REPE- 

' TITION OF OUGHT NOT, TO 
GIVE OFFENCE TO ANY ONE, Ex- 
CEPT THE PERSON WHOSE RE- 
SENTMENT THE AUTHOR WILL 
KOT LOOK UPON AS A MISPOR- 
TUNE. 


YSETTA was fo ſtrongly per- 
ſuaded in her mind, that it was her 

fate to marry Orſames, that ſhe made not 
the leaſt attempt to check the growing 
inclination ſhe had for him, but rather 
thought it a virtue in her to encourage the 
moſt tender ſentiments for a 22 ordain- 
ed by Heaven to be her huſband. I made 
ſeveral viſits to her, both in my viſible 
and inviſible capacity, and ſeldom went 
without finding Orfames there, and 
every time more free and degagee than 
before. He made ſo ſwift a progreſs in 
his courtſhip, that in leſs than a month 


he became the major-domo of her fami- 


ly, commanded all the ſervants, and be- 
haved as if already their maſter. To 
add to all this, Lyſetta ſuffered him to 
condu& her to all publick places, ſat 
in the ſame box at the playhouſe, and 
always dined and ſupped with her, 
whatever company were there: in a 
word, they were never aſunder but in 
thoſe hours when decency obliged them 
to be ſo, 
$9 ſtrange a revolution in the beha- 
vioar of Lyſetta, made a great noife in 
the town; all her wo pare poedn were ſur- 
* her friends and kindred were 
inch alarmed at it; efpecially as the 
perſon to whom me fhewed theſe ex- 
trabrdinary favours was altogether un- 


known, nor could they get the leaſt ac- neouſly bring the bleſſed event nearerto 
count of him. Thoſe; who either through my wiſhes. | 


2 long converfAti6n vr affinity of blood, 
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* even in your preſence. Though you hart 


A hurry in every thing you do. 


could take the privilege of diſcourgy, 
with her on hit head did it Rn 
free manner; but the anſwers ſhe gave to 
therr interrogatories were far from being 
ſatisfactory. When ſhe told them h 
mY as he had related it, they treas 
it with contempt. Some ſaid that he vn 
an impbſtor ; others, more modeſt, thy 
they wiſhed he was not ſo; to both which 
ſhe returned, that whatever he were; the 
was certain it was her fate to tm 

him, and defired they would give then. 
ſelves no pain on that occaſion; As fhe 
was naturally of a haughty, obftinms 
diſpoſition; it is highly probable, tha 
the remonſtrances they took the liberty of 


abated her reſolution of giving herſelf to 
him. I was at her houſe one day, 
cover of my Inviſible Belt, when 1 
heard the following converſation be. 
tween them 

Orſames. Condemn me not, my 
angel, for being ſometimes melancholy 


promiſed to make me one day the hip: 
prieſt of mankind; and I look upon every 
word of that dear month as unfailing 
as an oracle, yet when I conſider the 
length of time between me and the con- 
fammation af my wiſhes, the impatience 
7 my paſſion will not permit me to be 
ay. a 
Lyſetta. You men are always in ſuch 


Orſames. Ah, Madam, tis a dread» 
ful thing to have one's happineſs depend 
on the uncertain. winds and waves; it 
may be yet two months before my effects 
can arrive from Philadelphia. 

Lyſetta. And do you call that ſo long 
a time ? 

Orſames, A million of ages in the 
account of love; and even, according to 
common calculation, longer than human 
nature can ſuſtain continual torments; 
eight-whole weeks, fix and fifty anxious 
days, and as many reſtleſs nights ; up- 
wards of thirteen, hundred hours of te- 
dious eæpectation; and minutes almoſt 
numberleſs, waſted in pain which might 
be paſſed in pleaſure, if, you would ſhorten 
the tremendous date. | 
f Lyſetta. What would you have me 

o f ; | 

Orſames.. Ah! if yon loved, you 

need not be told, but of yourſelf ge- 


Lyſetts, You would not have wi 


marry 


» 


- 
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tl your affairs are ſettled, and of my happineſs. Say, then, oh fay ! 
— can be done to our mutual ſatis- when ſhall be the bliſsful day that makes 
faction. | you mine! bs 
Orſames. 1 underſtand you, Madam; =Lyſetta. Since it muſt be fo, even 
the articles of jointure and pin-money, when you 1 hold, I had for- 
I know, are cuſtomary in modiſh mar- got myſelf. 
riages z but the paſſion you have inſpired =Or/ames. Oh, Heavens, what now ? 
me with is of too ſublime a nature to Lyſetta, I promiſed» a clergyman, 
ſtoop to ſuch mean forms. I aſk not my near kinſman, that if ever I married, 
what your fortune is, but will ſettle the he ſhould perform the ceremony z he is 
whole of mine upon you; your lovely at preſent out of town, but will return 
rſon is all the treaſure I am ambitious next Sunday, and on the Tueſday follow - 
of preſerving ; the reſt ſhall be at your ing it ſhall not be my fault if we do not 
diſpoſal. attend him at the altar, 3 
Lyſetta.. That is kind, indeed; but Orſames, Extatick found! May I 
more than I deſire or would accept of. depend on the performance of t 
Orſames. Oh! that you had no other heavenly promile | f 
fortune than your beauty ! then would Lyſetta. You may, and be entirely 
the ſincerity of my love be proved by eaſy on that point; and take now my 
endowing you with all that Heaven has hand, as an earneſt of my giving it you 
made me maſter of. Alas! you know in a more folemn manner before a par- 
not how ardently, how faithfully I adore ſon: henceforward I ſhali look upon 
ou. myſelf as yours. 
Lyſetta, Ves, I am vain enough to Orſamets. Angel! goddefs! Thus then 
think I have ſome ſhare in your affec - let me ſeal the covenant on thoſe charm 
tions. ing lips that have pronounced it. 
Orſames. Some ſhare! Oh! could Lyſetta. The covenant will not hold 
you be ſenſible of the thouſandth part of good in law without both parties inter- 
what I feel, pity, if not love, would changeably ſign their aſſent. 
compel you to eaſe my throbbing heart She uttered theſe. words with a moſt 
of the ſuſpence it labours under, and pleaſing ſmile, and at the ſame time 
ou would give yourſelf to my burning, threw her arms about his neck, and re. 
— paſſion. turned the paſſionate ſalute ſhe had re- 


Lyſetta. I have already faid I will ceived from him, adding this tender ex- 
be yours, and now again repeat it. preſſion— My dear, dear Orſames, I 
Or/ames. But when, my angel! do not now bluſh to confeſs to you, 


In ſpeaking theſe words he threw him- that from the firſt. moment you de- 
ſelf upon his knees before her, burſt in- * clared yourſelf my lover, my heart 


graſped her robe de chambre with agonies told me what would be the event.“ 
which I cannot but ſay had much the He affected too much tranſport, on hear. 
appearance of reality, while in theſe ing her ſpeak in this manner, to be able 
terms he profecuted his deſign— to make any other reply than kiſſes and 

Orſames. I have till now ſupported embraces, which, as ſhe was far from 
life but in the rapturous hope of being repelling, or ſeeming the leaſt offended 
one day bleſſed in your poſſeſſion : but at, I know. not what advantages he 
even hope, by it's uncertainty, becomes might have taken, on finding her thus 

at laſt too weak an aid; and ſoon, very ſoftened by his artifices, if a ſudden in- 
ſoon, my adorable Lyſetta, will you be- terruption had not, happily for her, 
hold your faithful lover a cold breath- broke off this dangerous entertainment, 


to a flood of well - diſſembled tears, and * correſponded with you vows, and 


— 


oht Teſs corpſe, unleſs the balm of your kind. A. footman came and told her that her 
ten neſs recruits the vital lamp, and gives aunt, lady Gravelove, was come to viſit 
freſh vigour to my depreſſed and break - her z on which ſhe cried out with ſome 

— ing heart. peeviſhneſs—* Piſh! why did you not 
Lyſetta. \.T cannot bear to hear and * fay I was from home?* Then turning 

you ſee you thus. Riſe, Sir; this poſture does fondly to Orſames, ſaid— Wk 
gt- not become the man whom I intend to Lyſetta. Do you chuſe to join com- 


make my huſband. 


1 
E 


will quit your feet without an aſſurance gone? 


- ? 
* 


21 


, 
* 
* 


| Orſames, 


: 


* pany with my aunt? or hall I fetch 
Orſames. No, by Heaven, I never ſome book to amuſe you with till ſhe ig 
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Orſames. No, my deareſt love; this 
Iady has always looked upon me with an 
unpleaſing eye, eſpecially of late, there- 
fore will not offend her with my pre- 
fence 3 neither are my ſpirits enough 
compoſed, in the exceſs of joy you have 
mfpired me with, to read any thing with 
atten ion; ſo will take a little walk. 

Lyſetta. Do ſo; but I ſhall expect 

back to ſupper: my aunt ſeldom 
Kays longer than to drink tea, and I 
am fure I ſhall not preſs her at this 
time. 

No more was ſaid on either ſide; they 
embraced and parted; ſhe went into the 
next room. and he down ftairs, in order 
to go where his buſineſs or inclination 
called him. As I never believed this 
f-low was what he pretended, I had 
taken fome pains to a the truth of 
his circumſtances, but without any ſuc- 
ceſs, till it now came into my mind to 
follow him, after he had left Lyſetta's 
houſe; which 1 did, refolving not to 
boſe fight of him till he ſhould return to 
ber again. 

He went directly to Drury Lane, walk- 
ed very faſt, and never ſtopped till he 
came to the entrance of a narrow paſſage 
between that place and Wild Street, 
where he ſtood ſtill, and looked round 
him, I ſuppoſe, to ſee if any one was 
near who might know him; for day was 
not ye _ ſhut in: then paſſed a little 
' Farther, looked about him again, and 
finding he coaſt, as he thought, clear, 
none being in the alley but his Inviſible 
Attendant, flipped hattily into a little 
dirty alenouſe, where an old woman met 
hun, and told him his friends were all 
above; on whi h he ran up ſtairs, and 
puſhed open the door of a room, pretty 
65 acious indeed but had otherwiſe all 
the ſigns of beggary and wretchedneſs 
about it. Here we fonnd five or fix 
men tolerably well hahited, but had 
ſomething in t eir countenances which 
made me gueſs th-ir occupation before 
they diſcovered it by their converſation ; 
for they were no better than a gang of 
thieves and ſharpers: they were ſittin 

round a table. with a great bowl of 2 
before them, when Orſames ruſhed in, 
and, with a gay air, accoſted them in 
theſe term 

Orſames. Wiſh me joy, my Þds, my 
hearts of ſteel, wiſh me joy; I have 
gained my point; all is over, rfaith, * 
Fir Man, What, married 


Orſames. No, but as good as my. 
ried ; the wench and her twelve thouſand 


pounds are as ſure to me, as if I hade 


one in my arms, and the other in m 
MIN Tueſday is the day, my buf?! 

ut I mult have more money, by G=4! 
I have not a ſingle doit left. 

Second Man. How! all the fifty pieces 
gone already |! | 

Orſames. Ay, faith, and well hit 
out too; I ſhall return it with intereſ; 
you are all to ſhare in. the money, and 
the woman too. But come, how ſtands 
ſtock among you? 

Third Man. Curſed low: though we 
have been all out- to-day, we have net 
collected above thirty pieces, and four 
gold watches that muſt he knocked to 
pieces, and the caſes melted down, or the 
makers names may betray us. 

Fourth Man. The road grows weiſe 
and worſe every day, I think. 

Orſames. But did you get nothing 
from the ladies the fortune- teller told 


- * were to take the air this morning on 


arnes Common? 

Fifth Man. I ſhould have done; but, 
as the devil would have it, juſt as they 
were going to pull out thei: purſes, three 
gentlemen, with fice-arms, came gallop 


1ng towards us, and obliged me to m 


oft without my booty. | 

Orſames. Twas damn'd unlucky! 

Firſt Man. One meets with a thou- 
ſand «diſappointments; for my part, [ 
am half ſick of the buſineſs, and fol be- 
lieve we are all. | 

Second Man. Ay, faith; for, what 
with feeing inn-keepers, coachmen, for- 
tune-teilers, and other ſuch neceſſary 


informers, we have the leaſt part of the 


profit to ourlelves. 

Third Man. Ay,'I wiſh, Orfames, 
you were once married, that you might 
ſer vp a gaming-table under the ſanctio 
of your lady's name. Gaming is ten 
times a more profitable, as well as 3 
ſafer way of tieving. 

Orſames. You know it was my bat- 
gain, and you may depend 4 my bo. 
nour, that it ſhall be the firſt thing! 
will do. | 

Fourth Man. It will be a joyful day; 
for, ſince 1axes have been ſo high, a 
trade ſo low, ſuch numbers of thop- 
keepers are obliged to take the road, that 
we old pratitioners can ſcarce get a liv- 
iog by it. 5 BP 
 Orſames, Well, well, all this "a 
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over in a ſhort time: but you muſt raiſe 
me ſome caſh ; I can eaſily give you an 
account of the fifty pieces. | 
Fifih Man. No, no, it needs not; 
we know you would not fink upon us. 
Or/ames. I chuſe, however, to do it. 
The firſt article is five guineas to the for- 
tune-teller, as an earneſt of the hundred 
ſhe is to receive after my marriage with 
Lyſetta. The ſecond, is twenty pounds 
for a gold ſnuff-box, which I pretended 
to have brought from Philadelphia, and 
preſented to her ladyſhip. The third, is 
about ten more, ſpent in three ſeveral 
jaunts I made with her to Richmond, 
Windſor, and Greenwich. The remain- 
der, you ma believe, might well be 
ſpent in donations to her ſervants, board- 
wages to my own man, paying my lodg- 
ings at two guin-as a week, chair-hire, 
and other neceſſary expences. 
Fir Man. You could do no leſs. 
Second Man. Ay, ay, nothing of all 
this could have been ſpared. But what 
ſum do you demand at preſent ? 
Orſames. I believe twenty pieces will 
defray the whole charges of the wedding, 
which is all I want; afterwards, my 
boys, I ſhall have enough for you all. 
On this, every one turned out his 
pockets, and the ſum was —_— 
made up, and laid upon the table; whic 
Orſames put into his purſe: and rhen 
ſme diſcourſe enſued among this vi- 
cious company, which I chuſe to paſs 
over in hlence, as it would be no fit en- 
tertainment for the chaſte ears of my fair 
readers. Orſames ſtaid with them about 
ewo hours, and then took his leave in 
order to ſup with Lyſeta, as ſhe had de- 
fired he would. I accompanied him not 
thither, but went home to my own apart- 
ment, more full of confuſion at the diſ- 
covery I had made than I am able to 
expreſs. Though I half deſpiſed Ly- 
ſetta for the follies I had ſeen her guilty 
oft; yet, when I reflected on her birth, 
and the character ſhe had maintained in 
the world, I could not bear the thoughts 
of her becoming the victim of the baſe 
deſign concerted againſt her; and her 
fortune, reputation, and eternal peace of 
mind, the prey of ſuch a neſt of villains. 
My whole fiudy was now fully bent to 
ſaatch this unfortunate lady from that 
gulph of perdition ſhe was, ufon the 
rink of, and ſo near plunging into. 
I was extremely divided in my thoughts 
what to do upon this occaſion. To give 
her any hints concerning the dangers 
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to which ſhe expoſed herſelf and repu- 
tation, by encouraging the addreſſes of 
a man whoſe character (he was ſo little 
acquainted with, I knew would be aa 
vain, as ſhe had rejected all the waraings 
iven her on that ſcore, and refuſed to 
iſten to the admonitions of her beſt 
friends and neareſt kindred. I had it in 
my power, indeed, to inform her of 
much more than any of them could even 
gueſs at: but then I could not relate the 
ſcene I had been witneſs of, without 
diſcovering, at the ſame time, the ſe- 
cret of my Inviſible Belt; which was by 
no means proper for me to entruſt her 
with. 
To acquaint her by letter with what 
I knew concerning Orſames, and the 
villainous conſpiracy which had been 
formed to ruin her, I feared would be to 
as little purpoſe ; and doubted not but 
ſhe would look upon an anonymous in- 
timation only as a piece of malice, and 
treat it with the contempt it might ſeerm 
to merit. As this, however, was the 
only method I could take to fave her, 
with any convenience to myſelf, I re- 
ſolved to purſue it; and accordingly 
wrote to her next morning a full account 
of all T had been witneſs of between Or- 
ſames and his wicked companions. I 
made this letter be left at her houſe be- 
fore the time in which ſh- uſually got 
out of bed, to the end ſhe might have 
I:iſure to confider the contents, without 
being interrupted by any compary com- 
ing in. As I was deſirous of ſceing in 
what manner ſhe would receive this in- 
telligence, I went, under cover of m 
Belt, and gained entrance juſt as ſhe had 
finiſhed the peruſal. 
Her behaviour was ſuch as I appre- 
hended it would be. She tore the letter, 
ſtormed, and cried out— Was there 
© ever ſo much impudence! Sure the 
perſon who ſent this infamous ſ:rawl 
muſt have a very mean opinion of my 
underſtanding, to thjnk I could give 
the leaſt credit to ſuch a vile aſper- 
fion ! —Orſames an impoſtor! a com- 
panion for thieves and vagahonds !-— 
ridiculous l' And then again—* This 
muſt certainly bea contrivance of ſome 
of my wiſe kindred to break off the 
match. I could find in my heart to 
* ſend for Orſames, and marry him 


this inſtant, to ſhew how much I de- 
ſpiſe their little malice, 


But *tis no 
matter; Tueſday well ſoon arrive, and 


* that will put an end to all.“. 


I ſtaid 
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I. ſtaid a full hour, in the ſuppoſition 
that Orſames would make her a morn- 
ing viſit; but finding, by ſome diſcourſe 
ſhe had with her maid, that ſhe did not 
expect him, and was making herſelf 
ready to go among the ſhops for things 
ſhe wanted, I quitted her apartment, 
much diſconcerted at the ill ſucceſs of 
whatT had done. However, as I had lit- 


tle elſe to employ my time that day, 1 


went again in the afternoon. Orſames 
was now there, and two ladies of Ly- 
fetta's particular acquaintance, Whe- 
ther ſhe had mentioned any thing to him 
of the letter, I cannot be certain; but 
am apt to think ſhe had not; for he a 


peared with an alertneſs which, by all I 


could diſcover, had thing of conſtraint 
in it. Cards were called forz and they 
were juſt going to fit down to whiſt, 
when word was brought to Lyſetta, that 
her couſin, Captain Platoon, was juſt ar- 
rived from Carlifle, and come to wait u 
on her; on which ſhe ordered him to * 
ſhewed up immediately. Orſames, wholI 
rceived had turned pale as aſhes on hear- 
ing this gentleman's name, now roſe 
haſtily from his chair, and ſaid to Lyſet- 
ta—* I have juſt thought of ſome buſineſs 
I had to diſpatch—your ladyſhip muſt 
£ excuſe me—the affair that calls me is 
© of conſequence—1 cannot ſtay.” 
She was going to make ſome reply, 
but the captain came that inſtant into 
the room. While he was paying his 
compliments to his couſin and the other 
ladies, Orſames had taken up his hat, 
and was endeavouring to flip out un- 
received; but the quick- ſightedneſs of 
yſetta prevented him: the ran to him, 
and catching hold of his fleeve, faid— 
* You ſhall not go; at leaſt till I have 
s preſented you to my couſin.” Then 
turning to the captain, faid——* This is a 
s gentleman, couſin, whoſe acquaint- 
s. ance, I believe, you will hereafter 
think yourſelf happy in.“ | 
On this the captain advanced, with 
at politeneſs, to embrace the perſon 
is kinſwoman preſented to him; but had 
no ſooner fixed his eyes upon his face, 
than he flarted back with the utmoſt 
aſtoniſhment, and cried out to Lyſetta— 
What je the meaning of this, Ma- 
* dam? Who would you introduce to 
me? She was opening her mouth ta 
make ſome an{wer; but Orſames, who 
was drawing as faſt as he could towards 


- * the door, hindered ber from ſpeaking, 
by faywg, with a heſitating voice 


condition. The gan 


Madam, the gentleman does not few 
© to defire any new acquaintance, ] 
* will wait on your ladyſhip another 
* time.” In ſpeaking this, he got w 
the top of the ftair-caſe; and, it i; 
likely, would have made but one ſtep to 
the bottom, if the captain had not pre. 
vented him, by running to him, and 
catching faſt hold of him by the collar, 
dragged him back, ſaying, at the ſame 
time—* No, raſcal! you muſt no 
* think to leave this place till you have 
© confeſſed what devil avs you the im. 
© pudence to introduce yourſelf into ſuch 
* company, and on What villainous de. 
I ou are thus diſguiſed in the ha. 
© bit of a gentleman.” Then addreſſing 
himſelf to Lyſetta, who Rood as mo- 
tionleſs as if transfixed with thunder, 
went on thus— Madam, by what 
means ſoever this villain has impoſed 
© on you, I do aſſure you, upon my ho- 
nour, that two months ago he was a 
private man in Captain Cutcomb's 
company, and drummed out of the 
regiment for pig-ftealing, and other 
21 PS Z and en 
miſdemeanors; for ſome of which, in- 
© deed, he ought to have been hanged.” 
On theſe words Lyſetta ſcreamed oui 
© Oh, Heavens !* and fell into a ſwoon, 
The captain ſeeing this, quitted his pri- 
ſoner, to run with the two ladies to her 
aſſiſtance; and Orſames took this op- 
portunity of making his eſcape. Proper 
means being applied, ſhe ſoon reco- 
vered; and the ſwelling paſſions which 
had occaſioned this diforder, vented 
themſelves in tears. The captain ap- 
peared a little impatient to know how 
ſhe became acquainted with ſuch a 
wretch as Orſames; but ſhe told him ſhe 
was not then in'a condition to inform 
him of the particulars; ſaid ſhe was 
very ill, and muſt lie down, and deſired 
to ſee him another time: on which be 
took his leave, as did the two ladies; 
who knowing Orſames had profe 
himſelf her lover, and the encourage- 
ment ſhe had given him, I could per- 
ceive ſmiled within themſelves at the 


diſcovery. Thus was Lyſerta preſerved 


from ruin; and had no other puniſhment 
for her folly, than being laughed at * 
thoſe who were privy to the affair. 


for Orſames, I have ſince met him about 
town, ma very ſhabby and tatterel 


g of villains, Ms 
aſſociates, I believe, are diſperſed; — 
one of them has made his exit at *. 
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TREATS o VARIOUS MATTERS, 
SOME OF WHICH, THE AUTHOR 
_ DARES, VENT YRAE,TO ASSURE THE 
YUBLICK, WILL HEREAFTER: B&, 
 FOUND-XOT,ONLYX MORE ENTER» 
_TAINING,,, BUT, ALSO OF, MORK.. 
\ CONSEQYENGE; THAN, AT, BAR, 
SENT, THEY, APPEAR TO . 1 


Had been told thay Lady Playfield's 
1oute was an allemblage of the moſt. 

olite perſons of both ſexes 3 
Feet had any grgat opi. 


t 1 
ter to 
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brilliant and 
and though 
nion of this ſort of meetings,» 

was tempted to go thither, in order 
he myſelf a witnels how far the deſcrip- 


** me was con-, 
s I am an entire 
ſtranger to her ladyſhip, and did not, 
care for the aher of being intro- 
duced by any one Who went there, I 
choſe to make this viſit in my Invilible 
capacity, The great number of wax 
tapers, the ſparkle of the ladies jewels, 
and the extraordinary beauty of ſome 
among them, was * to my eyes 
at firſt entrance: but I ſoon found that 
I had the ſame fault to find with this, 
as TI had done in all other mixed com- 
pany I ever ſaw; a kind of hurry and 
confuſion, which deſtroys that ſolid con- 
verſation that is fo agreeable when only 
a few ſelect frigads are met together. 
It was near nine o'clock, when I went 
thither, yet there were ſeveral who came 
in after me, Lady Playfic)d received 
all of them with hex accuſtomed polite 
neſs; but, for a great while, there was 
nothing in the ſalutaſions, on either ſide, 
which engroſſed my attention ſo Far, as 
to make me ſpread my Tablets to re- 
nn 

I was, indeed, quite indolent to every, 
thing that was ſaid, till the entrance 4 
Lady Allmode gave a little ſpur to 
curiolity, I had heard much talk of 
this lady, not only for her being extfa-. 
Yagantly fond of every new faſhion, but 
alſo for a certain peculiarity in her man- 
ner of converſation, which made her ad- 
wired by people of a low education, and 
as much laughed at by thoſe of a ſupe- 
rior. I had been told that ſhe had an 
utter averſion to plain Engliſh; and to 
8 a contempt for w at ſhe called 
the Yulgar way of ſpcaking, that when 


3 


tion that had been 
ſonant to truth. 
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ſhe. talked, even on the moſt comman . 
things, ſhe interlarded all the ſaid with 


- the ardeſt words ſhe could pick out of 


the dictionary, and frequently 
new. ones ot her own, which never were, 
nor. 2 be, 11 1 ang .. 
vocabulary. Lad A + I per- 
Mes Fs — at great deal of 
reſpeR. , I was then at ſome diſtance; 
but, on finding they were entering inta 
converſation, drew more near, to have , 
an opportunity of bearing, and improv- 
ing myſelf, by a perſon of whom fo ex- 
traordinary a Leſcription had been given 
me. After the firſt complimgnts were 
over, Lady Playſeld addreſſed herſelf 
4 „late Though I am. of 
— u am A- 
ways happy when I fee your ladyſhip, 
yet naw 1.can ſcarce forbear complain - 
ing of your unkindneſs in coming with- 
out Miſs Arabella. I hear ſhe has been 
in town above a 4 n 
Lady Allmode. I could not have 
0 ſo enormous a ſoleciſm in good 
22 as not to have brought her to 
y her duty to your ladyſhip, if there 
had been a poſſibility in nature to. have 


done it | 
Lady Playfeld. I hope Miſys well, 
Madam. 8 2 
Lady Allnode. Perfectly ſo, Ma-. 
dam, as to her health; but ſuch a fight! 
ſuch a figure!——a greater metamorpho- 
ſis than any in Ovid. 
Lady Playfield, What does your la- 
dyſhip mean? "7 | R 
Lady Allmode. Oh, Madam, the re- 
moteſt corner of the molt deſart of the 
three Arabias never produced ſuch a 
creaturez ſuch a Tramontane, as the 
Italians elegantly phraſe it. Well, theſe 
people who Jive a great way from Lon- 
don, are ſuch abſurdians, ſuch auk. 
wardities! Would your ladyſhip be- 
lieve it? they ſent the girl home in a 


cap that quite covered the drum of her 


Lady Playfield, That might be ta 
prevent hex catching cold in the coach. 
Lady Allmade. Oh, Jupiter! how am 
I ſurprized io hear your ladyſhip talk 
in this mannerl—But this is not all. 
The girl had ſeveral ve ſuits of cloaths, 
when ſhe left London, made in the gen- 
tet leſt taſte: but my country aunt tak- 
ing it into her head, that either I had 
allowed too ſcanty a pattern, or that ſhe 
had outgrown them, out of mere good- 
. R will 
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will and ſimplicity, has lengthened all 
her petticoats to ſuch a Tidiculous ſize, 
that they almoſt come down” to the 
buckles of her ſhoes; I proteſt one can 
ſcarce ſee whether ſhe has any ancles. 

On this a gentleman, who ſtood | 
near, approached Lady Allmode; and, 
with a moſt wonical tone, replied to 
what ſhe had ſaid in theſe words 

Gentleman. Your ladyſhip'muſt ex- 
euſe the miſtake your aunthas made. I 


fancy the faſhion of going half naked 
may not yet have reached ſo far as 


Waſes. 

Lady Allmode. You certainly f. 
the rationalii of the thing, Sir. ee 
theſe mountaineers regard any thing but 
loading their tables with 
feaſting their tenants, paying their debts, 
ſtanding up for the liberties of their 
country, and ſuch like antiquated' ob- 
ſolete cuſtoms. For my part, all my 
faculties are immerged in a protoundity 
of aſtoniſument, to think that my aunt 
could marry and ſettle among fuch aliens 
to politeneſs, ſuch heathens to the laws 


of good-breeding and the drawing- 


room. | 

Gentleman, Perhaps, Madam, the 
ceuſtoms and manners you mention were 
in vogue at the time of your aunt's mar- 
2 . 1 Pe ein 36 
1 0 . , ir you 
have hit upon the folution of this enig- 
ma. It was, indeed, in the reign of 
. Anne that ſhe married. 

nad ſeen enough of this fine lady, 

and did not chuſe to have my Tablets 
crouded with any more of her unintel- 
ligible jargon; ſo retired to another part 
of the room, where I ſaw three ladies 


got together, who ſeemed very earneſt in 


diſcourſe. But little was I like to be the 
better for my near approach; for bein 

on the topick of ſcandal, each was 5 
full, and ſo highly delighted with the 
thoughts of it, that all ing at the 
ſame time, prevented me from hearing 
diſtinctly what was ſaid hy any of them; 
and all 1 could gather, at laſt, was, 


that a certain lady of their acquaintance 


had been caught with her footman, 


As I had been informed of the * 


culars of this ſtory before, the foible of 
the tranſgreſſing fair did not fo much 
engroſs my meditations, as the plea- 
ſure thoſe of her own ſex ſeemed to 
take in expoſing itz and I could not 
help ſaying to myſelf, with the poet. 
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rovifions, * 


* neſs which ſhewed 


peace in that uncertain gulph!” 


away: but ꝓ— 0 


© There bs © luſt in man, no charm em 1 | 
tame, | | —_ 
Of loudly publiſhing hisneighbour* = 
: On eagle's Gig — — 
— 
But this was a place more 
Seren 
than to indulge it at preſent; fo 1 
on among the gaming-tables, which were 
eleven in number, and none of them un. 
occupied. Here it wad pleaſant 3 
to obſerve the various attitudes of thok 
who played: and I think there is notz 
more ſure way of judging people's diſpo- 
fitions, than to fee them at this diver. 
Some of 'thoſe who ſwept the 
ſtakes, received the favours Fortune be- 
ſtowed on them with an eaſe and calm. 
they had not been 
over-anxious* whether ſhe ſmiled or 
frowned'; but there were many more, 
who ſnatched up the glittering metal 
with a greedineſs which ſufficiently de. 
monſtrated that avarice was the chief ex. 
citement to what they did. As for the 
loſers, it gave me an infinite ſatisfaction 
to ſee the unconcerned behaviour of ſome 
few among them; while others, again, 
filled me with a no leſs ſenfible E 
at their impatienck. I was aſhamed to 
find a gentleman of rank and fortune 
forget all politeneſs, and ſometimes even 
common decency, to thoſe who had his 
money in their pockets; and ſorry in 
my heart to ſee à lady bite her lips, 
wrinkle her forehead with unbecoming 
frowns, diſtort every feature, and dish- 
gure all the charms which nature had 
beſtowed on her, for the loſs of what 
was not worth half that anxiety to pre- 
ſerve, * Good Heaven!" faid I to my- 
ſelf,” if this be the effect of gaming, 
© what madneſs is it to venture one's 


to 


he beautiful Iſmena was this night 
among the number of the unfortunates, 
but not of the impatients. I ſtood be. 
hind her chair, and ſaw her empty 3 
well-filled purſe, and take out of it even 
the laſt guinea with a ſmile. She was, 
indeed, a young lady lately come to 5 


eſhon of a ge fortune, 
em RE TL had thromn 


of Clarinda, who played at the ſame to. 
bie with her, and had alſo loſt a conb- 
derable ſum to Sir Charles Fairlov 
with whom theſe two ladies perk” 
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But ſee the difference ! the latter o 
roſe from the table in a fury, tore her 
fan, and cried— _ PEQ: 
Clarinda. Curſe the cards —I will 
play no more this night, that I am re- 
ſolved; at leaſt with Sir Charles. 
Iſmena. Nay, Madam, we have no 
reaſon to be an with ' Sir Charles, 
for having — us what we would 
ly have done by him. For my parts 
ugh he has ſtripped me of all I had 
about me, I am as good friends with 
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Sir Charles, Well, then, beautiful 
Iſmena, I will give you credit; or, if 
you pleaſe, will play upon the ſquare, 
my honour againſt yours. 

Jena. With all my heart, Sic 
Charles. . 

The ill. nature, the ill mannert, and, 
indeed, the ingratitude of Clarinda, in 
refuſing to give the credit of a flake at 
cards to a friend who had juſt before of- 
fered to pay half the loſles | ſhe ſhould 
ſuſtain in playing with another, ma 


that young lady as gan in m. 
eyes, as t — diſpoſition 


him as ever. 
Sir Charles. 1 yy ancaras _ — of the ſprightly Iſmena made 
the luck I have had at charming to -4 much greater 

wiſe the good Juc apes than over tee nd ppt $3 md orez 


to-night, I think! I never loſt at 
icquet in my life before; and now I 
— thrown away I cannot juſtly 
ſay how much, but I'll fee. 
She then turned to the table, and 
out of a purſe what was remain- 
ing in it; and having counted the ſum, 
went on in theſame heat as before. 
Clarinda. Yes, by Heaven I thought 
ſo!—Nolefs than fix and twenty pieces! 
Sir Charles. I ſhould be ſorry, Ma- 
dam, to give. you any diſquiet on the 
ſcore of ſuch a trifle ; but I can do no more 
than offer you a-chance for regaining all 
ou have loſt. If you pleaſe, I will 
. the whole again five of yours. 
. Clarinda. I ſhould loſe that too, I 


Ina. Venture it, however, If 
you loſe it, I'll be your halves, and ſend 
you the money to-morrow morning, 
Clarinda. Well, then, I will make 
one more eflay. 

With theſe words, ſhe ſat down again, 
They played; ſhe was the winner; and 
now as gay and happy as ſhe 
had lately been diſcontented. Sir Charles 


verſe in her humour; and, turning to 
Iſmena, ſaid 


Sir Charles. Now, Madam, you muſt 


take up the winner. f 1657 
Iſnena. | She) muſt give me credit, 
theny Sir. Von bath know I have no 
ſtake to lay down. | 12 


mat, Madamz it may turn my luek. Be- 
ſides, one has no heart to play, when 
2 not re the money on the ta- 

e e 


o ” © 5 + - . — 
V 40 22 > * * 


4's at 4 . / 


” Vou muſt excuſe ma ſor 


all lovely, as it muſt be confeſſed ſhe is. 
But, to proceed. Iſmena having ac- 
cepted the challenge of Sir Charles, ſhe 
tried once more what chance would do 
for her: chance was ſtill againſt her, and 
Sir Charles again the conqueror, 
game being over, ſhe ſaid, laughing 
ena. Well, I may now'fing— 
Fortune is my foe;z* and content my- 
ſelf,” for the remainder of the night 
with being an humble ſpeRator, fince- 
am not in a condition to play myſelf. 

- Sir Charles. It will be your own 
fault, then, Madam, if you are, I be- 
lieve I have an hundred. and ſome odd 
pieces about me, which are all at your 
ſervice. ' Pad. > 

Iſmena. I thank you, Sir Charles; 
but I do not chuſe to riſque ſo much 
if I become your debtor for twenty 


pieces. 

Sir. Charles. You do me a plea- 
ſure, Madam, in accepting. any part of 
the offer I made you. There is the 
trifle you mention t if t more, 1 
you will command it. 

a. No, Sir, Iam determined 
to play no farther than this. I am much 
obliged to you for the fayour, and will 
retutu it to-morrow morning. | 
ir Charles. There is no occaſion, 
Madam. I have buſineſs your way to- 
morrow morning; and, if you permit 
me that honour, will nit on you about 


twelve. 


m; deing at home, 
Clarinda, who had not opened her 
mouth all this time, no ſooner ſaw her 
fair friend receive the money, than ſhe 
laid ber hand on hers, aud; with » gay 


air, ſaid to her-“ Now, my dear, Lam 


* realy, for you if you plealez and 


«© willing to, venture as much with you 
© as you have horrowed of Sir Charles, 
To this Iſmena feplied, with myreſeriouſ- 
neſs than ſhe was went to put on“ No, 
© Madam, | have been very unlucky here, 
© and am.reſolved to change hands; I 
& ſee Lidy Longmore has given out at 
the wiiſt table yonder, II go and take 
© her place. | TH" 
With theſe words, ſhe roſe haſtil 
from her ſeat, and did as ſhe had ſaid. 
Sir Charles followed her to the other 
table, and ſtood behind her chair till he 
ſaw her win moxe bau the ſum he had 
lent her. On the company's breaking 
up, ſhe looked round rhe room. tor Sir 
Charles, in order, as | tuppole, to return 
the money to him; but it the had any 
ſuch deßgnu, be had taken care to pre- 


vent it, by leaving the place hejoxe ſhe 


had done playing. This action of Sir 
Charles, joined to ſome amorous glances 
I had perceived him to regard her with, 
made me ſuſpect he had ſome farther 
view than mere complailance in what he 
had done; but as he was generally ac- 
counted a man of honour, and ſhe had 
an unblemiſhed character, I ſuſpended 
my judgment till I ſhould fee the event 
of the viſit ſhe promiſed to receive from 
him the next morning. 

After I had quitted this ſcene of gay 
confuſion, as Mr. Addiſon elegantly ex- 
preſſes it, and had time to ruminate on 
the tranſactions that evening had pre- 
ſented me with; Sir Charles and Iſmena 
ran very much in my head, but did not 
ſo totally engroſs my attention, as to 
make me neg out to all others. I had 


heard ſeveral of the aſſembly ſay to each 


other, that Miſs Allmode was a moſt 
beautiful young creature, and would cer- 
rainly be the xeigning toaſt of the town, 
if not ſpoiled by the afftctation of her 
mother; and this diſtin deſcription 
gave me a curioſity both to ſee the girl, 


and in what manner her ſelf-ſufficient 


ladyſbip bebaved towards her. Accord- 
an I laid down a plan for my pro- 

re ion, the next, morning, which was 
this: to ga to Lady Allmode's early, and 
from thenee to Iſmena at the time Sir 


Charles had appointed. I then began 


to remember that the night was far ad- 
vauced, and went to bed, as it is probable 
ſome of my readers may find i 

to do at this time. 


, - 
* . 


- 
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rated, ſne ſaĩd to him— , + 


t necęiĩary. 


HAP. vi. 


CONTAINS SUCH THINGS 48 apy 
nor OFTEN ro BE MET: Wiry, 
-  NESTHER IN THE. ONE NOR hg 
OTHER SEX3 YET "ARE, ON a; 
 LEAST-OUGHT- TN BE, EQUALLY 
INTERESTING ro Bork. 
1 Roſe next morning more early thay 
1 1 had been accutiomed to do, in or. 
der to prepare, for my two viſits; but, 
in 158 of all the expedition 1 coul 
practiſe, I found myſelt obliged to pol. 
pone either the one or the other — 
other day. So much time was elapled, 
firſt in tranſcribing what I had len x 
Lady Playheld's, and then in getting the 
dialogues engraved on my Tables. ex: 
punged, by the pure fingers of my bet 
unpolluted virgin; chat, when all way 
ready, the clock wanted but few mi- 
nutes, of twelve. I heſitated not whether 
I ſhould go to Lady Allmode's or to IE. 
mena; for, being prepoſſeſſed in favou 
of the latter, I went thither in a lucky 
time. Sir Charles Fairlove was juſt ſtep- 
ping out of bis chair: I followed him 
ſtairs; and Iimena received him wit 
great galety, accompanied with an equal 
air of modeſty. As ſoon as they were 


Iſmena. Your money was: very for- 
tunate, Sir Charles: I did not lofe one 
guinea after I became your. borrower. 

Sir Charles. Madam, I congratulate 
myſelf for being ſo happy to ſerve you, 
though on fo inſignificant an occaſion; 
but ſhould be better pleaſed to have it in 
my power to do ſo in much greater 
things. 44,4 00 N 
Iſnena. I douht not of your gene- 
rolity; and, if ever I am reduced to the 
ſame exigence agoin, it is likely may 
have recourſe. to the ſame hand. In the 
mean time, Sir Charles, let me return 
the favour you have already conferred 
upon me. N 1 
Sir Charles. This trifle] Madam, is 
neither worth your returning nor my re 
ceivingy nor. ſnhould I have ever thought 
on it, 1f I had not given you credit ou 8 
infinitely more valuable account. 

. * I/mena. Credit LAs how, Sir Charles? 

Fir Charles. Ves, Madam, a debt! 
am too impatient to wait long for tht 
payment of, and am come to claim» 


una, You railly well, Sir 1 


= 
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Xx 


ena. 


but, as I cannot comprehend the pur- 
, am got prepared to give an anſwer. 
Sir Charles. No, i'faith, Madam, 
you will find me extremely ſerious z/ ſure 
you cannot be ſo ſtrangely forgetful as 
not to recollect hat you loſt to me laſt 
night at play? Oo 
Iſmena. . I loſt nothing but what I 
paid, Sir Charles. | 
Sir Charles. Nothing, Madam? 
I/mena. No, upon my honour. *' 
Sir Charles. You have named the 
very thing—your honour, Madam. 
When a lady ventures her honour at a 
gaming-table, and is fo unlucky to loſe, 
ſhe muſt expect to pay the forfeit. 
I/mena, What do you mean, Sir 
Charles ? : | 
Sir Charles. My meaning needs no 
explanation, Madam; you loſt your ho- 


nour to me, and I row demand the im- 


mediate poſſeſſion of what I fairly won. 
Iſmena. Ridiculous! | 
Sir Charles. Madam, thecontempt with 
w ach yoo treat my pretenſions will not 


take away the validity of them. What 


was once your honour, is now no longer 
fo, but mine, and at my diſpoſal; and you 
would not, ſure, go about to defraud 
me of the good that Fortune has beſtow- 


ed upon me? " 


With thele words, he threw his arms 
about her waiſt, with a freedom, which 
thewed he indeed looked upon. her as his 
own © ſhe ſcemed a little alarmed at this 
action, and, ftarting from him, endea- 
voured to repulſe tne temerity he was 
guilty of, by ſayi /g to him © 

i/mena. Forbear z this fooling is of- 
fentive. - / 4 5 

Sir Charles. Madam, this coyneſs is 
trifling; I am ſurprized you will obli 
me to have recourſe to force for what is 


ſo much my due, and I ſhould fet a 


higher valve upon if chezrfully reſigned. 
He then catched hold of her a ſecond 
time, and made an offer to bear her into 
another room : the graſp he had taken of 
her, was not ſo ſtrendous, however, but 
that ſhe eaſily diſtmgaged herſelf ; and, 
having done fo, cried out with a' voice 
and air full of the extremeſt diſdain— ' 
| Till this action, I ſcarce 
could think you were. incarneſt.- Baſe, 
preſuming man, how dare you entertain 
thoughts ſo unworthy of me: 
Sir Charles. How dare you, Madam, 


. hazard on the chance of a game at cards 


hat ſeems ſo precious to you ? 


LET 


0 3 


na. Oh, deſpicable | to turn that 


* 
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into a matter of ſeriouſneſt which was 


only meant in jeſt! . en iert 2.07 
ir Charles. We men, Madam, take 
all the advantages we can, when we p 
with a fine woman; and you may be aſ- 
ſured, I ſhall not eaſily be prevailed upon 
to relinquiſh thoſe I have gained over you. 
Iſnena. The vain idea will little avail 
your-vile purpoſe. st 
Sir Charles. You may be miſtaken, 
Madam: the laws of Weſtminſter Hall, 
indeed, will ſcarcely take any, cogni- 
zance of an affair of this nature; but 
thoſe laws by which the polite world 
are governed, I mean the laws, of gam- 
ing, will infallibly give it on my fide. 
That pride of yours will be humbled, 


when you ſee your ſtake of honour be- 


come the publick jeſt, and all that has paſ- 
{ed between us theſubje& of a news-paper. 
Iſmena. IL am confounded} You can- 
not certainly be the monſter you appear! 
Sir Charles. I would not wiſh you, 
Madam, to put me to the proof. . , 
Iſmena., Oh, Heavens! to what has 
one unguarded word expoſed me! 
She could not utter this exclamation 
without letting fall ſome tears, which 1 
perceived had a great effeft on Sir 
Charles, by the change it occaſioned in 
his countenance : he affected, however, 
to take no notice of it, and reſuming his 
former boldneſs, went on— 
Sir Charles. You fee, Madam, 
it is; you are entirely in my power; an 
if I cannot have my agreement, I. wi 
have my revenge, or at leaſt an equiva- 
lent for both, 4 * 
ena. What equivalent! 
Fir Charles, You mult redeem your 
forfeited honour by a ſum of money. 
Jena. Name it, then. 

' Sir Charles. Let me conſider, Ma- 
dam—a woman's honour, as times now 
are, and beauty renders itſelf ſo cheap, 
will bear but a low price at the market; 
but, as you are well-born, well accom- 
pliſhed, are extremely handſome, and 

ave more perfections than moſt of your 
ſex can boalt of, I think five hundred 
pounds is the leaſt I can demand. 
Ina. You ſhall have it, Sir. 
With this, ſhe ran haſtily to a little 
cabinet that ſtood in the room, and hav- 
ing 2 from erk wh ſhe wanted, 
turned again to the table, ſaying - 
4 Lene. Thoſe two Bank-vin Sirg 
-contain the ſum you mention wks Gore 
and eaſe me of your preſence. . _. 
Sir Charles, I muſt firit examine, 


4 - 
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Madam, if they are genuine: yes, they 


are right; and now,  methinks, tis 
to rob you of ſo much z five 
dred pormds- will purchaſe five hun- 
dred pretty trinkets, and I cannot re- 
ceive it without feeling ſome concern. 
I/mrna. Oh, you need be under no 
concern on that ſrore ; were it five times 
the ſum, I would gladly give it to be 
rid for ever, both of you and your im- 
t demand. 

Sir Cbarier. Vet, in ſpite of all this 
ſeverity, I ſhall' willingly reſtore theſe 
bills on one condition. 

IJnena. Sir, I ſhall make no condi- 
_ with you; therefore, be gone, and 


ve me. 

Sir Charles. Not till you. have heard 
me, Madam. The condition I would ſti- 
pulate, is only this, 'that you will make 
2 ſolemn promiſe never to play again, 
<x for mere diverſion, with ſome 

et friends, who you are certain will 
take no ungenerous advantage of you. 
ena. There is little occaſion for 


me to bind-myſelf by a Ke to avoid 
= thing which has alre 7 op ſo miſ- 
chievous: the inſults ve received 


from you, will make me deteſt the ſight 
of cards, and fly the ſociety of all who 
ue that dan amuſement. 

- Sir Charles. It is enough; my ends 
are anſwered: and thus, on my knees, 
let me reſtore your bills, and with them, 
a heart 'which long has been devoted 
0 you, and never aAviſh to 
your diſhonour. 

Never had I known greater anxiety 
for any thing not relating to myſelf, or 
my particular friends, than I-did- for 
the iſſue of this coriverſation. I had 
been extremely ſcandalized at- ſome part 
of Sir Charles's behaviour; yet, by 
"many indications, could not ſet him 
down in my mind for the mercenary 
villain he a to be; and was now as 
much"reJoiced' to ſee a likelihood of not 
having been deceived in my conjectures 
in his favour, as the reader will money 
de convinced. Iſmena, being too mue 
amazed at this ſudden turn to make an 
immediate reply, he went on thus, ſtill 
K&neelin 4 [ ö : « | 
"Sir Charles. "Oh; Iſmeha, forgive the 
'feming brotality T have been guilty of ; 

counterfeited the libertine; the villain, 

«only to ſhew you" there was a poſſibility 
for you to have met with ſuch a one in 
hed and afſumed” the moſt odious 


. 2, in order to render yours more 
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proof of friendſhip, it may ag 


—— with, has made me k — 
watchful eye over all your actions. 7 
found you in every thing ex 
a too great readineſs to follow the ex. 
ample of others in the deſtruRtive love of 
play- I know the dangers to which your 
dex are expoſed by it, and that there 
were many ſnares ſpread for your m- 
nocence in particular; by this meang, 
even laft night, there were ſome in com. 
pany who wanted but the ſame opporty. 
nity I had to behave as I have done, 
though with far different views. Oh! 
pardon, therefore, the only ſtratagem I 
could think of to clear your mind of 4 
N which might in time have 
ullied all it's brightneſs. + - 
Iſmena. Riſe, Sir Charles; the di. 
verſity, I might fay, indeed, the per. 
plexity of my thoughts, hindered me, till 
now, from. obſerving the poſture 
were in. Pray be ſeated, Sir. If I may 
pe credit to your words, I am infinite 
obliged to you for the care you took 
of my reputation, when you ſa it 6 
totally neglected by myſelf, 
Sir Charles. No, Madam, ſay not ſo; 
I dare believe you never have failed in 
a due regard for your reputation, and am 
certain that the breath of ſlander has never 
preſumed to blaſt it; and I could not 
mean to ch you for any thing that 
has been, but to warn you againſt what 
might be. An immoderate inclination 
for gaming in your ſex, I take to be the 
fame as an immoderate inclination 1 
drinking is-in ours: both are equally in- 
toxicating and deſtructive to rightreaſon; 
they make the brain giddy, in- 
capable of reflection, or any other pur- 
ſuit than the darling folly; and they run 
headlong on, enveloped in. a miſt of 
errors, where fortune, fame, and peace 
of mind, are ſometimes irrecoverably loſt. 
Iſmena. Ob, Sir Charles, you have 
opened my eyes to ſee what my inadver- 
might one day have plunged me in. 
Sir Charles. I know very well, Ma. 
dam, you wanted only to be reminded of 
the danger, to enable you to avoid it. 
The manner in which I have done 10, 
may have, p 0 red too pre · 
ben re — gentle me · 
thods might ndt havechad the effect. 
I/mena. *'Make no apologies, © Sit 
Charles; F am now convinced you meant 
me well, and I thank you for t. 
Sir burst If you accept it avs 
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to believe, that a ängem dd. 
Bade iendthip in a perſon. of my ſex. 
to one of yours, deſerves a ſofter name, 
and call it love,, 
1 We will not cavil about. 
names z but muſt acknowledge, Sir 
Charles, by what motive ſoever you, 
have been actuated, the benefit is mine. 
Sir Charles. How bleſs'd am I in 
this confeſſion ! But, charming Iſmena, 
may I not be permitted to wait on you 
etimes, and have leave to hope the 
ices I ſhall bereafter pay will not be 
rejected? 
Iſmeng. I flatter myſelf with bei 
at to regulate my future. condutt, ſo 
as not to give you occaſiom to offer a 
of that frightful ſort you have done this 
morning; and, if I ſhould relapſe into 
my former errors, could) neither expect 


vor deſerve you ſhould take the ſame 


trouble for my reformation. 
Sbe ſpoke theſe words with ſo oblig- 
ing a ſmile, that Sir Charles could not 
forbear teſtifying the tranſport he was 
in, by imprinting ſeveral paſſionate kiſſes 
on one of her hands; after which,. look - 
ixture of 
tenderneſs and reſpect, he ſaid 

Sir Charles. ncomparabl, e Iſmena! 
how impoſſible is it for me to 5 7 
either What you deſerve, or what I feel 
in a full ſenſibility of your perfections! 
Iſnena. defire you will, not 
about to expreſs either the- one or 
other. The only. merit I can boaſt of is, 
in being ſo 21 of my fault; 
and that I am fo, is wholly owing to 
yourſelf, For I confeſs to you, Sir 
Charles, that though it is but lately, 1 
have begun to like play at all, yet,.by 
converſing with. thoſe who ſeem to have 
no other way of paſſing their time, it 
grew by very ſwift degrees more pleaſin 


to me; and 1 believe that it would, in 
time, have become ſo habitual to me, 
that I ſhould have expected the hour of t 
ſting down to, cards as naturally as 
that of fitting down to dinner. But, in 
the mirror you have preſented to me, I 
now ſee, thad to indulge W nt 
to en N is not only, a folly 
ide digni ing of a think} 


4b 
> Leſs of Seylla. or 1 jan 
ee 6 TIN life as. 


2 purpoſe to wreck. aur fortungt, ho- 
r,xEputation, and every. thing. n 


* Glary.. Obi, Madam! every 
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to lead her down ſtajrs,, and 


blooming youth, 2 
ſurrounded with a crowd 8 
bear with ſo much chearfulneſs t 


motive, that {h 
54 e | ONCE 
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0 necakicn 
e r charmed, 


to find in you Fe Tl” 


— ſuch an . qui 
app 8 the 
[/mena. into 

panegyrick 2 but EM hone 


more af it, You muſt give me. 
to PAY. the monizor, in 2. 8 
haye been your Fave th "Fit Gl muſt 
naw be mine. Remember Charles, 
that, to liffen. ta the to ngue 0 ho is 
no leſs pernicious, th oll * you 
have taught me * be 4 
Sir — * 15 Nada, but 


iver or receiver. a 
5 Well, 1 find. you will h 
the better of the argument, r 
tenet you take upon 25 to maintain 


right or wron exef PIs to put an en 
to ity what 05 e 1 turn or W 
in the Mal 

Sir Clarks. 


'\ Gall be happy | 
to attend you an 


She then 12 vis, capuchin nd. 
little 2 ; pies. bay being 8 
brought, Sir Charles, gate iS, 

01 1 retired to 
ent. 


. had met with nothing a . while. 
1 


that gave me a more {enf; 


than 39, had. s lady. all the pride dt 
ut 


viction of her error, and ; teſtify ſo _ 
gratitude t 11 perſon » whom ſhe way - 
indebted. or her reformation, The 
— h method he had taken r this pur · 
, was ſo far from raiſing any 
—— in her, 1 once knowing. 


9 
9 


t. 3. 725 lcious 12 7 it reg 
ſu 


tom t ve $ PII bo out be 
ma the dan 
ger of which the might otherwiſe, have 
175 "ng" 

had <oneed Ganething. 


n 


Re 
in theſe d two. 2 
ſeemed to me as if 


them far each other, and L Don found 1. 
had. not been are nom 
with the higheſt apprcbation. of 


epnin of 3 many a kv hp laut 


a; 
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of their acquaintance, bid fair to be one 
of the moſt happy pairs that ever enter- 
ee into Hymen's bands, * © 


SEAS Wo: 
OG 5% i4 | > 
THE AUTHOR HAS BEEN IN SOME. 
"DEBATE WITHIN HIMSELF, WHE- 
THER HE SHOULD, INSERT OR 
"NOT, AS HE is CONSCIOUS IT 
"WILL BE LITTLE RELISHED BY 
"THE "FASHIONABLE GENTEEL 
rer OF HIS RBADERS, 


HERE is ſomething very unac- | 
countable in an over-curious diſ- 
poſition; it makes us eager, impatient, 


. 
1 


anxious, indefatigable, in prying in- 


to things which promiſe us not the leaſt 
pleaſure in the diſcovery of when known. 
A reader who has not this propenſity in 
his nature, will doubtleſs think, by what 
I ſaid of Lady Allmode in the fifth chap- 
ter, that I had already ſeen enough of 
her behaviour to keep me from Feng 
deſirous of ſeeing more. But as every 
one is willing to find ſome excuſe or 
other; even for the ſillieſt things'he can 
be geity of, fo I thought, that in bein 
A - = ge of Lady Allmode's cond 
in her own! family, and the manner in 
which ſhe trained up her daughter, ſome- 
thing might preſent itſelf to me that 
wobld more than compenſate- for the 
time 1 ſhoutd expend in going to her 


houſe, | 
* I went, and gained an 
exfy acceſs, the door happening to be 


oper juſt as I reached it, to let out a 
footman in a gay livery, who had come 
to deliver fome meſſage; but was a good 
deal bewildered on my entrance, as I had 
never been in the houſe before, and was 
entirely unacquainted with the ſituation 
of apy of the rooms. The meaſure of time 
is always doubled when we wait for an 
event with impatience. I remained not 
long, however, in this dilemma: a ſer- 
vant running haſtily up the back ſtairs, 
with fome drinking g aſſes on a ſilver 
waiter in — hand, * 27 him into 
a room where a woman, by her a - 
ance, I gueſſed was her Ah ip T Abi. 
gail, received from him what he brought, 
and Earned it into an inner chamber, the 
_ 5 afoot the ſhut after her, but not 
ſo as to prevent my entering 
ern 
Here I found Lady Allmode; but had 
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_ , fame I had ſeen at Lady Playf.1g\ 


power of art ſometimes to make. A 


opinion, ought rather to be called face. 


eyes are in eclipſe to- day! you have left 


I. ady Allmode looked 
and ſaid 


ſhe appeared te me in any other ple, 


ſhould never have known her for ſhe 
route; ſo vaſt a difference is it in the 


the time of my coming in, the vn 
under the operation of having her eye. 
brows ſhaped with a ſmall pair of pip. 
cers, by one of thoſe perſons who go hy 
the name of tyre-women ; but, in ny 


menders, ſince their buſineſs is not 6 
much to ornament the head as to refify 
the defects of the features, The impor." 
tant work being over, Lady Allmode 
turned to a magnifier that ſtood upon her 
toilet, to ſee if all was right; and haviug 
looked into it, cried out haſtily— 
La. Oh, Mrs. Prim, ſure your 


no leſs than three exuberant \ hairs on 
my right hrow, and 'T think arch'd it 
ſomewhat higher than the other. 

Met. Prim. I beg pardon of your, 
ladyſhip, but I will preſently remedy 
that error. | 4+ 

On this the artiſt employed her lie 
inſtrument for a ſecond eſſay; after which 
in the glaſs again, 


= 2 Bong At © FTA” 


Lady. It is very well now; but J 
look wretchedly to-day, and it is ns 
wonder. What do you think, Mrs. 
Prim? That careleſs oaf there put me to 
bed laſt night without my 1 
maſk. MOOD Ke 
Mrs. Prim. That was a great omiſ- 
ſion, indeed, Madam; but your Jady- 
ſhip muſt forgive it, Mrs. Pinup docs 
not nſe to negle& theſe things. 
Pinup. I am very ſorry for it, Mrs. | 
Prim; but it was ſo late when her lady- 
ſhip went to bed, and her ladyſhip was 
enn 1 
Lady. And your foolſhip fo leepy 
too, I ſuppoſe. But that 1s not all, 
Mrs. Prim; the creature threw, it into 
ſome corner or other where Veni Ti at 
it, and this morning it was fou half 
Find. Your lady hip knows T ave 
inup. Your lady chip knows 1 have, 
almoſt ted my e 1455 about it, and 
that 1 offered to beſpeak another, and 
pay for it out of my own pocket. 
Lady. Pay for it, ideot | But tell mes 
creature, what atonement can'ſt thou 
ever make for theſe depredations on a, 
countenance.? Here I ſhall loſe a who 
day; for 'tis impoſſible 1 can think of 
appearing in, publick. 


% © ed rt 


e O&u 


Mrs, Prim. 


* 


. 


*. 


Lady. Ves, yes, I have forgiven 
her, and I do forgive her; but ſhe muſt 
expect to be told of it ſometimes: if ſhe 
had lived with ſome ladies, they would 
have turned her out of doors that inſtant; 
mais toujours les douceurs du cour Jay an 
embargo on my 1 57 PR 

Pinup. Your ladylkip is all good- 


8. 

Lady. Well, well, ſay no more about 
it; I am ſorry I ſtruck you; but take 
the Dreſden ſuit I had on yeſterday, aud 
let me ſee you in it. 

Pinup. I humbly thank your lady- 
ſhip. : 
Lady. Say no more of it. Oh, mon 
Dieu I begin to feel the effects of m 
diſconcertion; every membrane throu 
my whole frame has a puiſation in it; 
give me ſomething to take this inſtant, 
or I ſhall faint. But as to the (permacet1 
maſk, is it not poſſible for you to get one 
realy for me before I ſleep, elſe my face 
will be a perfect nutmeg-grater by to- 
morrow morning ? 

Mrs.' Prim. Oh, your ladyſhip need 
be under no apprehenſion on that ſcore, 
I always keep ſeveral ; they want only 
ſprinkling with a little orange-flower 
water, to take off the ſcent; I will ſend 
your ladyſhip one this afternoon, Has 
your 3 any farther commands ? 

Lady. Yes, you may-ſend me a box 
of red for my cheeks; but do not let it 
be quite ſo high-coloured as the laſt, 

Mrs. Prim. I ſhall take care to mix 


it ſo as to pleaſe; your ladyſhip, In 


ſpeaking this, ſhe made her exit with 
abundance of low curtſies. 

Pinup was returning to her lady's 
chamber, but met her juſt coming out, 
in order to paſs into another room : on 
ſeeing her ſhe faid to her 

Lach. Iahink this girl takes a long 
time in dreſſing; go and fee if ſhe 1s 
ready, and bid her come to me. 

er now chat there was ſome pro- 
bability of my ſeeing the young lady, 


Which had been, indeed, the chief mo- 


tive of my going thither, I attended Lad 
Allmode where ſhe went, and TTY 
myſelf in one corner of the room; where 


I did not wait above three or four mi- 
nutes before Pinup, who, had gone im- 
nediately on her errand, returned lead. 


ing Miſs Allmode, She feedhed to he 
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Mei. Prim. I dare anſwer for Mrs. 
Pinup, that ſhe will never be guilty of 
the like fault again ; therefore I beg 
your ladyſhip will forgive her. 
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about fourteen years of age; her face 
was extremely pretty, and I believe na. 
ture had given her a ſhape no leſs excel. 
lent, if it had not been deformed by her 
ſtay- maker. On her approach, Lady 
Allmode took her by the arm, turned 
her round ſeveral times, and examined 
her whole dreſs from head to foot ; after 
which, looking very well pleaſed, ſhe 
{aid 

Lady. Ay, Miſs, now you look like 
what you are; I proteſt, I ſcarce knew 
you for my own child, in the obſolete 
condition you came from the country. 
Are you not highly delighted with your- 
ſelf? 

Miſs. No, indeed, Madam; I think, 
ſince is the faſhion to have one's cloaths 
made in this manner, there ought to be 
as many chimnies in a room as there are 
chairs. | | 

Lady. Sure, Miſs, you are not cold ? 

M/. It would be very ſtrange, Ma- 
dam, if I were not, when my ſtays are 
{o contrived that the air comes down to 


the very bottom of my back, and below 


the pit of my ſtomach ; and my petti- 
coats ſo ſhort, that I am every minute 
fancying I have tucked them up in or- 
der to have my legs and feet waſhed; _ 
then as to my ears, I do declare I feet 
the wind blow from the one to the other, 
and pierces into my very brain. 

Lady. O fye, Miſs; this being in 
the country has ſpoiled you. Whatever 
is the faſhion is never either too cold or 
w_ A 2 1 1 

ifs. muſt beg your ſhip's 
pardon ; for I am _ this — 1. 
A 1 deal too much of both. The 
tughtneſs of my ſleeves, the load of 


flounces at my elbaw, and — * ſemi- 
circles, as heavy as panniers, ha 


on each hip, make ſome parts 4 gf 
ſweat, while all the reſt are freezing. 

Lady. Oh bideous | . Frightiul ! 
Sweat! What a word. is. there from the 
mouth of a fine young lady! Whenever 
you have occaſion to complain of too 


much warmth, you, ſhould: always ſay, 
1 perſpire. 


But I am ſurprized you 
* not be charmed with ſo becoming 
U et Lennie. 4 i 
Miſs. I feel uneaſy, and quite un- 
dy... A little uſe will reconcile you 

to it. Without vavity, .Mifs, you. are 
exceeding. hand ſome à and now I have 
made you Fit to appear in publick, the 


- praiſes that will be 8 vou, and the 
| | ne 
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fine things ſaid to you, will raiſe ſuch a * volved in the utmoſt diſtreſs; I have 


aiete du coeur, as will make you for- 
get all that you call uncomfortable. 

Miſs. I ſhould be glad, Madam, if 
any thing would Jo that. 

Lady. You muſt learn to know your- 
ſelf, Miſs, Look in the glaſs ; you have 
fine eyes, a very lovely mouth, a well- 
turned face, a delicate complexion, good 
hair; in fine, you are a compleat beauty. 


But what is beauty without the poſſeſ- 


ſor underſtands how to manage it to ad- 
vantage? A milk-maid may be a beau- 
ty, and no one take any notice of har. 
You mult practiſe the art of diſplaying 


2 charm, and rendering yourſelf 


conſpicuous. 

Miſs. Indeed, Madam, I am quite 
ignorant of theſe things. | 

Lady. I perceive you are, Miſs; but 
that is not your fault ; my formal aunt 
has never given you any inſtructions in 
this point, I ſuppoſe: a few leſſons, how- 
ever, will ſoon put you in the way to 
make the moſt of what nature has be- 
ſtowed upon you. In the firſt place, 
Miſs, you mutt be fire to thruſt out 
your chia as far as you are able; when 
you come into a room. always let your 
chin be the firſt thing ſeen of you, as if it 
were the — of the reſt of your 
perſon. Secondly, you muſt never keep 
your two hands together, in that ſtiff 


country manner you now do, for above 


the ſpace of a moment; but throw ſome- 
times the one and ſometimes the other 
careleſsly back, and lean it on your hip; 


but when you are ſpeaking, be ſure you 


employ both in geſtures that may en- 
force attention to what you ſay. Then, 
as for your eyes, Miſs, you muſt always 
keep them broad open, and be ſure to 
have the laſt look of every one that takes 


notice of you, 

Miſs. Does your ladyſhip mean the 
men as well as the women ? 

Lady. Undeubredly, the men to 
chuſe. A polite woman, and who is fa- 
ſhionably gentrel, is never aſhamed of 
any thing ſhe either ſees or hears. 

' Her ladyſhip was going on with ſome 
farther direftions concerning the ma- 
nagement-of the eyes, when ſhe was in- 
terrupted by a footman, who came to ac- 
yep her, that a perſon who called him- 
elf Monſieur Le Petit Solee had brought 
her ladyſhip a dozen pair of French 
ſhoes; on which ſhe cried out in a kind 
of tran{port—* Oh, bring him up! bring 
him up this minute! I have been in- 


had nothing but odious Engliſh fie; 
« 7 my feet for a whole week pak, 

sI was now heartily weary of m 
ſituation, and had no curioſity to { 
either Monſieur Le Petit Solee, or his 
French fhoes, I took the Opportunity 
of the door being open, and left this 
ſcene of folly and afte*tation, regretting 
"a time I had thrown away un being 

ere. 


CHAP. VIII. 


WHEREIN THE POWER OF BEAUTY, 
WHEN ACCOMPANIED WITH un- 
TUE, IS DISPLAYED, Id A vERY 
REMARKABLE, AS WELL AS ar. 
FECTING OCCURRENCE- 


WEA though placed rather 
among the follies than the vices of 
human nature, is yet ſometimes pro- 
ductive of the very worſt we can be 
guilty of; and the leaſt miſchief it does, 
when indulged to an exceſs, is to render 
the perſon poſſeſſed of it obſtinate, proud, 
impatient of contradiction, deat to re- 
proof, full of imaginary. merit, and apt 
to deſpiſe what is truly fo in another, 
This weakneſs, to give it no worſe 3 
name, is generally aſcribed to the ſofter 
ſex ; who being from their very child- 
hood accuſtomed to flattery and praiſe, 
are too ready to believe they are in reality 
the angels and goddeſſes they are told 
they are: but, in my opinion, it is do- 
ing great injuſtice to the ladies, to lay 
they are the only culpable; ſince we ot- 


ten find men who, without having the 


ſame excuſe, are no leſs liable to fall 
into the ſame error. 

Mutantius is one of the moſt graceful 
and moſt accompliſhed gentlemen of the 
preſent age. He has learning, wit, ho- 
nour, generoſity, and | gears In 
fine, he is ſuch as might give him ajul 
title to univerſal admiration, were ht 
but a little leſs conſcious of deſerving 
it. To render his fine qualities yet more 
conſpicuous, he had the advantages 
being deſcended from a very ancient fa- 
mily, and in poſſeſſion of an ample for- 
tune. He had not long been arrived at 
age, before ſeveral cootiderable matches 
were propoſed to him: all the men 
his acquaintance, who had ſiſters « 
daughters, courted his alliance. When- 
ever he appeared, the ladies put on. 74 
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beſt looks; and not a few there were, 
who could not help betraying by their 
eyes the ſecret languiſhment of their 
hearts. 

Having his choice of ſo many, was 
probably the cauſe that for a long time 
hindered him from attaching 2 to 
any particular object. He was polite 
ad kalant to all, but made a ſerious 
addreſs to none. He would pay his 
morning devoirs to one, walk in the 
Mall with another, dine with a third, 
drink tea with a fourth, attend a fifth to 
the play, or ſome other publick enter- 
tainment: in a word, he divided his re- 
ſpe&s ſo equally between each, that no one 
had reaſon either to exult on the power 
of her own charms, or dread thoſe of 
her competitors. The little deity of 
foft deſires would not, however, ſuffer a 
man ſo formed for love to remain always 
among the number of inſenſibles. At 
length, a glance ſhot from Ariſtella's eyes 
was a dart that reached his very foul ; 
all the different graces he had ſeen m 
other beautics, ſeemed now to him to be 
ſummed up in her. 

Ariſtella was, indeed, very lovely, and 
had been well educated; but her tather, 
by gaming and other extravagancies, 
had reduced his eſtate ſo low, that when 
divided between four daughters, which 
be left at his deceaſe, the income was 
ſcarce ſufficient to buy them cloaths ac- 
cording to their birth. Two of them, 
however, were married to tradeſinen of 
good repute in the city; and a third to a 
gentleman of a ſmall eſtate in the coun- 
try. Ariftella, who was the youngeſt, 
and the only one unprovided for, lived 
ſometimes with one, and ſometimes with 
another, of the ſiſters; and by this 
means, having few expenges beſides her 
dreſs, was enabled to appear in as gen- 
teel a manner as any woman of a mo- 
derate fortune could do, 

It was at the houſe of one of her bro- 
ther-in-law's, who was a linen-draper, 
and ſerved Mutantius with hollands and 
cambricks, that he firſt beheld her. 

Happening to tall there when the ma- 
{ter was abroad, he was deſired to walk 
into the parlour till his return. Ariſtella 
was at work with her ſiſter when he 


came in; but the latter, knowing he 


was a good cuſtomer, threw aſide what 
ſhe was about, and received him with 
a great deal of politeneſs. Her huſband 
not coming home ſo foon as he was ex- 


pected, ſhe made tea. Mutantius rea- 


* 
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dily accepted the little regale ſhe pre- 
fented to him, as it gave him an oppor- 
tunity of feaſting his eyes on her fair 
ſiſter. On their entering into converſa- 
tion, the tongue of Ariltella loſt her no- 
thing of what her eyes had gained; and 
as her beauty had in an- inſtant capti- 
vated his heart, ſo her wit rivetted the 
chain, and made the conqueſt ſure. | 
The tradeſman at laſt returning, Mu- 
tantius, after having agreed for ſome 
things he wanted in the ſhop, and or- 
dered them to be ſent home, took an un- 
willing leave; but carried with him an 
idea, which had afterwards more in- 
fluence than he at firſt imagined. Love, 
in it's beginnings, plays wantonly about 
the heart, tickling it with flatterin 
images; but having once got full role 
ſeſſion there, rules with tyrannick ſway, 
and bears down all before it. Mutan- 
tius indulged the pleafing contemplation 
of Ariſtella's beauty till he was no longer 
able to live without ſeeing her, and for 
this purpoſe went again to the linen- 
draper's, pretending there were ſome 
things he had forgot to beſpeak when he 
was there before. After having bought 
thoſe things which the ſeeming want of 
had given him an excuſe for going thi- 
ther ſo ſoon again, and ſome previous 
diſcourſe bn ordinary matters, he told 
the draper that he ſhould be glad to have 
his wife's advice concerning the trim- 
ming of fome ſhirts which were then 
making for him. To this the other re- 
plied, that his wife would think herſelf 
honoured in doing him any ſervice, but 
that ſhe was at that time unfortunately - 
abroad. | | 
Mutantius was not ſorry to hear ſhe 
was out of the way; and reſumed, briſk. 
ly— Well, thenj 1 think it will be 
* equal to me, if the young lady who 
© was with her when L had the pleaſure 
Jof drinking tea here, will do me that 
* favour;. ſhe ſeemed, I thought, to 
* have good-nature enough to grant 
* ſuch a requeſt,”—* You mean my ſiſ- 
© ter, Sir," cried the draper. * I think 
©. your wife called her ſo, anſwered 
Mutantius. Yes, Sir,“ rejoined the 
former; * but ſhe is gone down to Kent 
* this morning. — I thought ſhe had 
© hved with you,” ſaid Mutantius. Not 
© conltantly, Sir, replied he; * but ſhe 
© has left us now ſooner than ſhe would 


© have done, on account of her fifter's 
© lying-in,? | 


t was eaſy for a man of ſo much wit, 
8 2 and 
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and of ſo much deſign as Mutantius 
now had in his head, to get from the 
honeſt, unſuſpecting draper, all he wanted 
to be informed of in relation to the cir- 
cumſtances of Axiſtella. As the in- 
clinations of this gentleman, vehemently 
amorous as they were, had not at pre- 
ſent the leaſt tendency to marriage with 
the young beauty, concerning whoſe af- 
fairs he had been ſo inquiſitive, he was 
far from being mortified on hearing ſhe 
had no fortune, and was in a manner 
dependantupon her kindred; nor thought 
it leſs conducive to the intereſt of his 
paſſion that ſhe was removed into the 
country, where he imagined he might 
find a more eaſy method of winning her 
to his deſires than he could bave done 
in town, under the eye of a ſiſter who, 
by the little he had ſeen of her, he per- 
ceived to be a woman of great diſcre- 
tion. He loſt no time; but the very 
next day, attended by one ſervant, poſted 
down to Canterbury, within a quarter of 
a mile of which city Ariſtella at preſent 
reſided. 

Having no acquaintance in that part 
of the country, he took up his lodgings 
in one of the beſt innsz where pretend- 
ing that it was mere curioſity to fee that 
ancient city which had brought him thi- 
ther, ſeveral offered to accompany him 
to thoſe places which moſt deſerved the 
attention of a traveller. Among the 
number of theſe hoſpitable perſons was 
the; brotber-in-law of Ariſtella. It is 
eaſy to ſuppoſe that Mutantius made uſe 
of all the arts he was maſter of to inſi- 
npate himſeif into the good graces of a 
perſon whoſe acquaintance was ſo neceſ- 
fary to his deſign: and, indeed, had not 
this accident happened, there ſeemed 
Uule probability of his accompliſhing 
them; for Ariftella kept ſo cloſe, in the 
houſe, that though he had been four 
days at Canterbury, and taken. all ima- 
ginable pains to get a' glimpſe of her, he 
never yer had been fo happy. 7 © 45 

Mutantius had ſomething in him no 
leſs ergaging to the men, than enchant. 
ing to the women: he knows how: to 
ſuit himſelf to the humour of every one 
he conyerſes with; it was therefore not 
difficult for bim to cultivate a friendſhip 
with a plain country gentleman, who, free 
from all guile, was equaily free from all 
diſtruſt. Beechly, far ſo he was called, 
had no other fan]! than loving his bottle 
tuo well; which Mutantius perceiving, 


» * | 

r 1 . 

4 L . 
— 


fell in with this foible, and thereby 
gained bis whole heart. 175 

Theſe two 8 drinking toge. 
ther very late, Mutantius had plied the 
other ſo faſt with glaſſes, that he became 
more chan ordinarily intoxicated. Our 
lover obliged him to ſuffer himſelf tobe 
attended home by. his footman, and the 
next morning ſent a polite meſſage to 
enquire of his health. Beechly took 
this ſo kindly, that he came immediate. 
ly aftento the lodgings of Mutantivs, tg 
ſhew that he was well, and to deſire he 
would do him the honour of dining with 
him that day. My wife, ſaid he, 
js in the ſtraw: but ſhe has a ſiſter, who 
© 1s at preſent with us; a » {mart, 
© well-behaved girl, and will receive you 
in the beſt manner ſhe is able.” 

It is not to be doubted, but that the 
heart of Mutantius fluttered with the 
moſt rapturous ſenſation, on hearing 
himſelf invited to a place where he was 
ſure of enjoying the company of her be 
ſo much languiſhed for, and had taken 
ſuch pains to purſue. - It is needleſs to 
ſay that he readily accepted fo obliging 
a ſummons, nor that he prolonged the 
hour of complying with it. He was met 
by Beechly, at the gate, with all ima - 
ginable demonſtrations of a ſincete wel- 
come, and conducted into the parlour; 
where Ariſtella, who ſoon after entered, 
was preſented to him. 

Whatever emotions Mutantius might 
fee] in approaching to ſalute her, they 
were yet inferior to hers, in the flirt 
ſurprize of ſeeing him there. She had 
heard her brother Beechly talk of a fine 
gentleman lately come to Canterbury, 
and had that morning received orders 
from him to prepare a handſome dinner 
for his entertainment; but as ſhe had not 
heard him mention the name of his new 
friend, and had no curioſity to aſk any 
thing concerning him, could little ex- 
pect he was the ſame ſhe had ſeen at her 
other: ſiſter's in London. She had, it 
ſeems, from the firſt interview with him, 
been poſſeſſed of ſentiments in his fa- 
vour; which, if not altogether ſo paſ- 
ſwnate as thoſe the inſpired him with, 
were yet no leſs ſoft and tender: but, 


conſcious of the vaſt diſparity between * 


their fortunes; ſhe. had endeavoured to 
check the grawthof an inclination which 


ſhe thought could only. be deſtructive of 


her peace. But on this ſecond and un- 
expected meeting him again, the ſtifled 
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wiſhes of her foul burſt out afreſh; a 
ſudden flow of joy ruſhed over her heart; 
which, joined to the ſurprize ſhe was in, 
a kind of wild, though agreeable 
confuſion, in her eyes and voice, while 
ſhe made him thoſe compliments which 
civility exacted from her to a ſtranger. 
Mutantius, to whoſe penetrating eyes 
the change in her countenance was very 
viſible, looked on it as a heppy preſage 
of the ſucceſs of his deſign; and the ſe- 
cret pleaſure this imagination gave him, 
brightened all his air, and add-d new 
ces to every thing he ſaid or did; ſo 
that Ariſtella became now quite loſt in 
love and admiration. This day proved, 
zndeed, extremely fortunate to Mutan- 
tius: dinner was no ſooner over, than 
Beechly was called out to a perſon who 
waited toſpeak with him on ſome buſineſs 
in another room; the lover took this op- 
portunity of declaring his pon to his 
miſtreſs, and relating to her the pains 
he bad jtaken to get a fight of her; and 
the anſwers ſhe made, though very mo- 
deſt and diſcreet, were ſuch as gave him 
no reaſon to deſpair. Beechly return- 
ing, he broke off their converſation: he 
took Mutantius to ſhew him his garden; 
which, though not ornamented with ſta- 
tues, nor any exotick curioſities, were 
very pretty. Mutantius was laviſh in 
his praiſes on every thing he ſaw; but, 
above all, his fancy ſeemed taken with a 
long graſs walk, and a cloſe arbour at 
the end of it. If I had fuch a walk 
© as this in town, ſaid he, © I ſhould 


never trouble the Mall, Vauxhall, nor 


© Ranelagh.*—* Since you cannot carry 
* this with you,“ replied Beechly, you 
© ſhall be extremely welcome to make 
© as much uſe of it as you think fit, 
while you ſtay in this part of the 
world. | 
' Mutantius thanked bim; but ſaid he 
was an early riſer, and ſhould chuſe 
ſuch a walk chiefly for the ſake of me- 
ditation in a morning, and that to come 
at ſuch hours might give too much trou- 
ple to the ſervants. - I can eafily remedy 
* that difficulty, ſince you make it one, 
anſwered the other. There is a door 
that opens behind the arbour into a 
* little field, where I keep a cow: I ſel- 
* dom have occafion to make uſe of the 
key, and it is at your ſervice; ſo you 
* may come in as early or as late as you 
* pleaſe, without diſturbing any of my 
family, or being diſturbed by them. 
e lu made a thouſand acknow- 
A „ N ee TH OS8T,, / 
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ledgments to him for this favour, and 
received the key; which, in his mind, 
he looked upon as a ſure paſſport to all 
the happineſs he wiſhed at preſent to 
enjoy. | 
He went the next morning, taking a 
book in his hand, to prevent ſuſpicion, 
in caſe He ſhould be ſeen; though there 
was no great danger of that, as Beechly 
kept but two maids, and one man fer- 
vant; who, it might be ſuppaſed, had 
too much buſineſs in a morning toram- 
ble in the garden: but he might reaſon- 
ably hope to mert with Ariſtella; who, 
having nothing to employ her time, 
might probably amuſe ſome part of it in 
that agreeable place. It is likely, how- 
ever, he might have been diſappointed 
for many days together, if Fortune had 
not now befriended him, as ſhe had hi- 
therto done during the courſe of this ad- 
venture. \ 
Ariſtella was there, indeed, before 
him, in the ſame walk, and very near 
the arbour through which he entered, 
She had come thither to gather cinque- 
foil for her ſiſter, the nurſe who attended 
her being apprehenſive ſhe would fall 
into a feveriſh diſorder. It is likely ſhe 
was little leſs ſurprized, on ſeeing him 
in that place, than ſhe had been when in« 
troduced to him by her brother; but as 
I was not preſent, and have this part of 
the ſtory —— the report of others, can 
relate nothing of the particulars of their 
difcourſez and only ſay, in general, that 
he ſpared no vows nor proteſtations to 
convince her of his paſſion; and that he 
prevailed on her to return to him again 
after having carried in the herbs. His 
entreaties, joined to her own ſecret in- 
elinations, engaged her to ſee him the 


next day. This meeting was ſucceeded a 


by another, that by a third, and ſo on 
for ſeveral mornings together, every one 
of them ſtill more endearing him to her 
affections; but, in ſpite of the pleaſure 
ſhe took in his addreſſes, ſhe could not 
keep herſelf from ſome doubt of the ſin - 
cerity of his paſſion, whenever ſhe re+ 
flected on the inequality of their for- 
tunes. One day, expreſſing herſelf very 
emphatically on that occafion, he cried: 
out Talk not of-fortune ; by Hea- 
© ven, your heart is all Twiſh!' This 
he repeated ſo often, and ſo tenderly, 
that ſhe at length confeſſed it was al. 
ready his. | | 

Having brought her to this point, he 
now thought proper to let her _— : 


1 
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veal aim of all his courtſhip: he began 
withteiling her, that beauty ſuch as hers 
merited to be ſet off with all the advan- 
tages of drefs and grandeur; that ſhe had 
waſted too much of her youth on a mean 
dependance on her kindre:l; and con- 
cluded with the offer of a large ſettle- 
ment; proteſting to her, at the ſame 
time, that he would never morry any 
other woman, and that ſhe ſhould hve 
w every thing hke his wite except the 
name. 

If a dagger had pierced the gentle 
breaſt of Ariitelia, it could not have gi- 
ven her more pain than did this cruel 
declaration. For ſome moments ſhe 
was unable to make any reply, but burſt 
into a flood of tears, and diſcovered all 
the ſymptoms of the molt, violent grief. 
He encleavoured to calm this tempeſt in 
ker mind by all the arts that love and 
wit could inſpire; but all was now in 
vain; a virtuous pride, by degrees, got 
the better of her — and, ſtarting 
from him, ſhe cried out—* Deccitful 
© and ungenerous man! think not that 
© your baſe deſires ſhall triumph over the 
© weakneſs I have confefſed for you !— 
© No, I will never ſee you moe; nor 
© henceforward think of you but with 
© horrorand deteſtat on!ꝰ 

In ſpeaking theſe words, ſhe flew ont 
ef the arbour. Rage gave wings to her 
feet; yet Mutantius would certainly have 
overtaken her, if the ſight of a man 
whom Beechly had employed to do ſome 
work in the garden had not made him 
turn back. He went to his lodgings 
much diſconcerted at this accident; but 
the kyowle:lge he had of Ariſtella's af- 
fection for him, kept him tiom totally 
defpairing. He repaired to the arbour 
next morning, but no Ariſteila appeared; 
he went again, but had no better ſuccels. 
Reſolved to ſee her, it poſſible, he made 
a viſit at the houſe, and-told Beechly, 
in a free manner, that he was come to 
take a {tcond dinner with him; to which 
he replied with a compliment ſuitable to 
the occaſion. 

Mutantius was again diſappointed : 
Ariſtella, hearing he was there, ſent 
word to her brother that ſhe had a vio- 
lent tooth- ache, and deſired he would ex- 
cuſe her from coming down. This 
drove the lover almoſt to diſtraction : he 
went home, wrote to her, and made his 
footman'go, as of his own accord, to 
chat with the ſervants, and loiter about 


the houſe till he ſhould ſee Ariſtella, and 


deliver the letter to her. The fellog 
found means to execute his commiſſion: 
Ariftella took the letter on his preſenting 
it to her, and went up into her cham. 
ber; but, after refle&ting a little, would 
not truſt ter own heart ſo far as to read 
this dangerous epiſtle: ſhe therefore put 
it under a cover; and, having fealed and 
directed it, came down, and gave it to 
the man, ſaying—* There's my anſwer 
* to your maſter's letter.” 

Never had the vanity of Mutantins 
met with ſo ſevere a ſhock; yet could he 
not forbear revering the virtue he at. 
tempted to deſtroy. If before he loved, 
he now adored ber; and the more he 
conſidered her perfections, the more he 
found her worthy to be his wife; yet, when 
he thought of marriage, the idea of that 
ſtate was irkſome to him. He knew that 
at preſent he was the idol of the fair, but 
(kould ceaſe to be ſo if once he became a 
huſband. He could not bear to loſe his 
dulinz admiration, yet was equally un- 
able to bear life without the enjoyment 
of Ariltella. After ſome debate within 
himſelf, his paſſion, however, got the 
better of his vanity, and he reſolved to 
marry Ariſtela; but which way to let 
her know he meant to do ſo, ſeemed as 
great a difficulty as any he had paſſed 
through in attempting to ſeduce her: he 
was convinced ſhe would neither ſee him, 
nor receive a letter from him; yet, in 
ſpite of all this, Love, fertile in con- 
trivances, put a ſtratagem into his head 
e had the deſired effect: it was 
this— 

Beechly's new- born ſon had not been 
yet baptized, on account of the mother's 
having been more than ordinarily indiſ. 
poſed during her lying-in. He offered 
to be one of the ſponſors, which the 
other gladly accepted. Ariſtella could 
not now avoid his preſence; but behaved 
with ſo much reſerve, fcarce ever look- 
ing towards him, that a man leis con- 
fcious of his own merit might have been 
abaſhed. After ſome time, when molt 
of the company were engaged in con- 
verſation, he found an opportunity to 
ſav to her—* Madam, I beſeech you will 
forgive the raſh propoſal I preſumed 
to make you; be aſſured I have hear- 
tily repented of it, and have now no 
deſigns upon you but what are truly 
honourable.* To which ſhe replied 
Sir, I ſhall never believe a man means 
me well, who has once thought ſo 
poorly of me."—* I only beg, -e. 

ſumed 
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fumed he, the liberty of entertaining 
« you once more in private; and if what 
I have then to ſay does not merit your 
* pardon and favour, I ſhall leave Can. 
© terbury, and perhaps the world, for 
« ever.” He could add no more at that 
time, Beechly calling him to pledge him 
in a bumber to the young Chriſtianz 
but, before they E he found means 
to enforce what he had laſt ſaid with ſo 
moving an air, that ſhe conſented to 
ſee him the next morning. 

The conſequence of this interview was 
2 full forgiveneſs of what was palt on 
the fide of Ariſtella; and on that of Mu- 
tantius, a ſolemn vow of making her 
his wife the moment ſhe conſented to be 
ſo: but added, that there were ſome cir- 
cumſtances in his affairs which required 
their marriage ſhould be kept ſecret for 
a time. To this laſt article ſhe made no 
direct anſwer, at pre ſent; but the next 
day, when they met again by appoint- 
ment, ſuffered herielf to be overcome 
by his perſuaſions, and promiſed that 
every thing ſhouid be as he would have 
it, It was at laſt agreed upon between 
them, that he ſhould return to London 
in a few days; and that ſhe ſhould fol- 
low, as ſoon as her ſiſter's recovery per- 
mitted to take her leave with decency. 

Both theſe lovers were now in a ſtate 
of perfe& contentment, and each of them 
obſerved their promiſe with the utmoſt 
punct vality: but what afterwards be- 
fel them, mult be the ſubje& of another 
chapter. 


CHAP; 1X. 


CONTAINS ONLY A CONTINUATION 
OF THE SAME NARRATIVE, BE- 
GUN IN THE FOREGOING CHAP- 
TER, AND WILL NOT BE CON- 


CLUDED IN THIS, 
n being apprized, 

by a letter from Ariſtella, of the 
day ſhe ſhould come to town, went in 
his own coach to Greenwich to meet her, 
and conducted her to a very handſome 
Jodging, in one of the beſt ſtreets near 


Bloomſbury Square, where he had alſo 


provided ſervants to attend her. She 
vs at firſt a little ſcrupulous of putting 
herſelf under his protection, till the ſa- 
ered ceremony had been performed. He 


perceived the apprehenſions ſhe was un- 


der, and immediately relieved them, by, + 
renewing his proteſtations that the next. 
morning ſhould make his perſon as in- 
violably hers as his heart had been from 
the moment he beheld her; and, at 
the ſame time, ſhewed her a ring and 
licence, which he had already prepared- 
for that purpoſe. He ſupped with her 
that evening; but when it was over, very 
reſpectfully retired, to leave her to that 
repoſe he judged neceſſary after the fa- 
tigue of the journey, bt 

I come now to that part of the ſtory 
which I had an opportunity of being 
both an eye and ear-witneſs of. I was 
acquainted with the gentlewoman of the 
houſe where Ariſtella was placed, and 
happened to call there on ſome bu fineſs 
the very next morning after that young 
lady had been brought thither. My 
friend told me, among other diſcourſe, 
that ſhe had lett her lodgings at a very 
high rent; but was apprehenſive the per- 
ſon they were for was no better than 4 
kept woman. On my aſking what 
ground ſhe had for ſuch a ſulpicion, ſhe 
replied, that ſhe had lett them to a gen- 
tleman of fortune, called Mutantius, 
for the uſe of a lady whom he brought 
to take poſſeſſion of them the night be- 
fore; and that he had hired ſervants to 
wait upon her, who knew as little of the 
lady as ſhe did. She farther added, that 
the lady was young and pretty; and 
that ſhe could not help thinking it a lit- 
tle odd ſnch a one ſhould be under the 
eare of ſo gay a ſpark as Mutantius. 

As I vas perfectly acquainted with 
the character of Mutantius, I was of 
opinion ſhe was in the right; and ad- 
viſed her to ſay nothing till ſhe ſaw far- 
ther into the matter, and not loſe ſo be- 
neficial a lodger on a bare conjecture. 
She approved of what J ſaid, and I took 
my leave, but not to go home. What 
ſhe had told me filled me with a curio- 
— to diſcover ſomething more of this 
affair; ſo went no farther than the firſt. 
blind alley I found, where I put ou my 
Inviſible Belt, and returned again juſt as 
Mutantius knocked at the door. I en- 
tered with him, and followed him up 
ſtairs, The ſight of Ariſtella convinced 
me that the good woman had not been 
miſtaken in the deſcription ſhe gave me 
of her. The lovers ran into eachother's 
arms; and Mutantius, looking on her 
with the greateſt tenderneſs,] Fe thus 

Mutantius, Now, my deareſt Ari- 

| ſtella, 


ture enſions in p 


ſtella, I am come to put a final end to all 
your doubts cither of my love or ho- 
Nour. | 
Ariftella. I am pleaſed to think that 
the perfect confidence I have ſhewn in 
both Fives me ſome ſort of claim to the 
roof you are now about to give of them, 
nce I muſt confeſs mylelf in every 
other reſpe& ſo unworthy of you. 
Mutantius, You are worthy of 
every thing, But, my dear, you forget 
that there is another teſtimony that I 
2 from you of the regard you have 
r me. 


Ariſtella. Name it; that my ready 


compliance may convince you how 
happy I think myſelf in every oppor- 


tunity of obliging you. 


Mutantius. It 1s that you will be 
content that for ſome time our marriage 
may be kept a ſecret, 

Ariſtella. You know I have pro- 
miſed it. * 

Mutantius. Ves, in general terms: 
but you have ſiſters, who are very dear 
to you; and though I doubt not of their 
diſcretion, I cannot think a ſecret ſafe 
when truſted in ſo many hands. Will 
then your love for me enable you to en- 
dure their reproaches for your ſuppoſed 
diſhonour, rather than reveal what is 
inconvenient for me to be made known ? 


Ariftella. The trial is a little ſevere, d 


but will not laſt forever. 

Mutantius. No, my dear. A time 
will come when your innocence ſhall 
be fully cleared, and, like the fun, ſhine 
brighter after this ſhort eclipſe; till then, 
may I depend that the name of wife 
and huſband; ſhall be known only be- 
tween ourſelyes? 

Ariftella. You may. 

Mutantius. Swear it, then. 

Ariſtella. By all that's ſacred, _ 

Mutantius. Hold, my dear: I would 
Have you firſt underſtand the full extent 
of the vow you are about to make. 


You ſwear that no iĩmaginary 12 


cation on my ſide, nor no unjuſt con- 
tempt nor ill treatment you may meet 
with from the world, ſh 


wife, till I myſelf ſhall publickly ac- 
knowledge you to beſo. 
Ariftella. . All this I ſolemnly ſwear ; 


end invoke Heaven to bleſs me as I ſhall 


TS 


religiouſly. obſerve it. | 
utantiut, Charming, generous crea- 
ture Aud, in return, to prevent all fu- 
ates of my faith 
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| ever extort 
from you a confeſſion that you are my 


or conſtancy from riſing in your break;,; 
it were poſſible for me to take a baſe * 
vantage of the obligation I have laid you 
under, and make my addreſſes to an. 
other woman on the ſcore of marriage, 1 
here relegſe you from your vow, and 
leave you at liberty to declare yourſelf 
my wife, aſſert your prior right, and 
proclaim me for a villain. | 

Ariftella, Heaven forbid it ſhould 
ever come to that! 

Mutantius, No, my Ariſtella; there 
is no danger. I have already rejected 
greater offers than ever will be made to 
me again, To deal ſincerely with you, 
there has been always in my nature an 
extreme repugnancy to the name of 
marriage; the name of huſband was irk. 
ſome to me: no woman but yourſelf 
had ever charms to reconcile me to itz 
but your beauty, ſweetneſs, and unaf. 
fected modeſty, have now informed my 
ſoul, and, by degrees, will make me az 
proud of Hymen's fetters as I ſhould 
once have been aſhamed of them. 

Ariſtella. It ſhall be my whole ſtudy 
to make them eaſy to you. N 

Mutantius. I know it will. But, 
come, my love, a coach waits to carry 
us to church; that folemn ſcene which 
fixes the everlaſting happineſs or miſery 
of all who approach it in the manner we 

0. | 
On concluding theſe words, he took 
her by the hand, and led her down 
ſtairs. I was cloſe behind them when 
they went into the coach, which was 
ordered to drive to Clerkenwell. I pre- 
ſently ſuppoſed he made choice of this 
lace as there was the leaſt danger of his 
ing ſeen by any one who knew him, 
I followed on foot; but came time 
enough to ſee Mutantius reſign that li- 
berty he had once ſet ſo high a value on 
as to reſolve never to part with. The 
ceremony was performed by the curate 
of the pariſh; and the clerk officiated a 
father, to give away the bride. After 
all was over, Mutantius defired their 
marriage might be regiſtered, and a certi> 
ficate of it given to Ariſtella; both which 
were accordingly done. 

I now left the new - wedded pair to 
diſpoſe of themſelves as they thought fit, 
and returned to my apartment, in o 
to rumĩnate at leiſure on an adventure 
which ſeemed to me to have in it many 
inconſiſtencies, But the more I thought 
on this adventure, the more I was con- 


founded and the relult of all my _ 


, 
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tations was, that it muſt be left to time | 
to unravel the myſtery : I ke t, 
a watchful eye on the beha of Mu- 
tantius, 600 was little the wiſer for the 
ins 1 took, as I found he only lived 
in the ſame gay and gallant manner he 
he had always done in reſpe& to the 
ladies. 

But now, methinks, I hear the reader 

out with ſome impatience—* How 

« did Ariſtella behave all this time? 
© How could the, the wife of this incon- 
« tant N. yen 
« had in his ions ?* It is, indeed, 
impoſſible for me to ſay in what manner 
ſhe would have reſented ſo ogy ns, a 
cricumſtance, if known to her ; but 
lived too retired for it to reach her ears: 
ſhe had, however, other troubles more 
than ſyſkcient for human fortitude to 
ſuſtain but of what nature, muſt be left 


to the 'next 122 explain. 


CHAP. x. 


THE CATASTROPHE OF mus AD- 
VENTURE CANNOT FAIL OF EX- 
CITING COMPASSION IN T 
BAKEASTS OF MY FAIR Dolby 
AND ALSO AVFORD MATTER OF 
SPECULATION TO THE OTHER 
SEX. 

rſuit of other” reer, 

12 mall be inſerted in their pro- 


Law prey before the conclufion of this 


hindered me for a long time from 
going to fee in what manner Ariſtella 
was treated by Mutantius; but at length, 
ſome uneaſy refle&tions'on her account 
raiſed an im 
certainty of 


pteſent ſtate. Accord- 


ingly 1 went one day to the houſe where 


hoe was lodged; but, to my great ſur- 
ize; found ſhe had made but a ſhort 
y there, and had been removed a con- 
fiderable time before my coming, On 
my aſking ſome queſtions of m friend 
concerning the reaſon of it, 

woman anſwered me in theſe or the like 


Fr 


* pected, faid the, ty the r 
Ne roo al 
* not the looks e eber 


* ſuppoſe ſhe has been decoyed wun- 
* dance of fair iſes : — Ai 
* however, that 


utantius, knowing the 
C charager of oe and that I always 


* kgs people of the belt faſhion lodge 
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ience'in me to know the 


* 

© with me, ſhould offer to - 

* miſtreſs under my roof; but 

© free with vole and told him my by mib 
© plainly on the occafion.” 

* And pray what anſwer did he make, 
eried I, with ſome impatience, © when 
VE OT 

ittle to e, truly,” re- 
. © he only TTF 
Werde eee and a friend of his, and, 


© as ſuch, expected that I ſhould treat 
6 her civilly. I told him, it was not in 


my nature to treat any body 9 
no ſuch 


© but that I would encou 
c * doings; 8 


- © provide another lodgi 
0 14 e told — 


© was ani ooliſh woman, and 
* the like; bat 1 I — not 
© bouncing; and, as be found 42 

＋ — took his Madam ey in ufo 


N manner in which this woman” 
ſpoke, made me extremely commilſerate 
e condition of Ariſtella, who, thou Þ 
A 6 wife, was obliged, through 
caprice of Mutantius, and the vow ſhe | 
had taken, to endure all the contum 
due to a proſtitute. I would have 
almoſt any thing but the ſecret 
Inviſible Belt and Tablets to have hide 
ed Ariſtella's innocence in the fulleſt 
manner to this gentlewoman; ; but as 
there was no doin one without the 
other, I was compelled to content myſelf 
with getting gut of her directions to = 
place whers Uris much injured 
removed, refolving to take the 878 p- 
1 to ſee hat atonement the be- 
viour of —— made to — in 
rivate, for the inju be did * 
— in —— nd * 
I was ſo 2 to find them toge 
ther the firſt 45 went; but the 5 
F was witneſs of, inſtead of diminiſhing, 
very much added to the concern 1 bad 
carried with me.  Ariftella was ſitting 
very melancholy in one corner of the 
room, Mutantius in another, with all 
marks of diſcontent and ill-humour in 
his countenancęeg. By what followed, it 
appears that ſhe had been ſpeaking ſome- 
what to him in relation to the diſcoye 
of their marriage. I doubt not, by what © 
I ſaw of her He; both war! | 
afterwards, that ſhe expreſſed herſelf * 
very gentle terms on the occafion; burt 
the bare mention of ſuch a' thing n : 
man bf his preſent way of 1 
of itſelf a _— I have 2 


ready 
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ready deſcribed the poſture I found him 
in; but, juſt as I entered the room, he 
_ replied, to what ſhe had ſaid, and that re 


ly drew on a converſation. which let me 


into the whole of both their ſenuments. 
Mutantius. I am, ſorry. to find you 
have {© little regard for me, and indeed 
o little. prudence, as, whenever I am 
with you, to fall eternally upon a ſubject 
which you know is diſagreeable to me. 
* 4/tella. If you loved me halt 40 
well as you once pretended, it would not 
de ſo _diſagreeable z and you would, at 
leaſt, acquaint me with the reaſons which 
oblige me to live in the manner I do. 
 Mutantius. Perhaps it is not proper 
fox me to reveal them. 


. Ariflella. Oh, Mutantius ! I know 


not what to think of my condition. 
Why did you marry me? | 
1 Becaule I then liked you 
better than any other woman, and uf I 
do not ſtill continue to do ſo, it is your 
own fault. I hate to be teazed ; beſides, 
the conditions of our marriage were that 
it ſhould be kept a ſecret. 
 Ariflella. Yes, for a time. 
Mutantius. That time will not be 
ſhortened by your impatience. | 
Ariftella. . It may, for if it laſts 
much longer my heart muſt infallibly 
break. = - llsd | 
_  Mutantius, Pilh!. women's hearts are 
not made of ſuch brittle tuff; the head 
is in more danger, when ſwelled with 
pride —— pros 
.. Ariftella. „ Sir, I think it 
would at leaſt become you to be a little 
more ſerious on the occaſion. 
__ _Mutantius. 
dam; as ſerious as you pleaſe; for faith 
I am not in a humour to be merry. Se- 
riouſly, then, you ſeem to me to be one of 
the moſt ungrateful and moſt unreaſon- 
able u omen under the ſun. Have I not 
taken you from a, dependance on your 
. alters ? Have you not now god lodgings, 
. ſervants tu wait on you, and an allowance 


© ſufficient, to ſuppyrt you in a faſhion be- 


| youd what you could ever have expected? 
_ . yet all this is nothang in your account. 
_ . Ariftella.. Nothing, when balanced 
-againk. a life of infamy: the very ſer- 
vants | you, upbraid me with, deſpiſe me 
+ while they ſerve me; the people af the 
-- houſe treat me but with an enforced ci- 
* » vility ; I paſs my days as one who was 
- an ale. to the worid, and had no buſi- 
_ nels in it; never partake the. joys of ſo- 
cial converſatien, never viſit, nor am 
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viſited, and ſcarce dare venture to breube 
the open air, leſt I ſhould be ſeen by 

who have known me, elpecially by my 
filters, who, mean as you4hink of then, 
know how to ſet a jult value upon repun- 


tion, and to ſcorn all riches without it, 


» Mutgntius. A. very fine catalogue gf 
complainis, truly! Have you any more? 
' Ariftella. Yes, one thing more, which 
with what. indifference ſoever you my 
now regard me, ought not, methinks, 
aye your conſideration. You know! 
am far advanced in my pregnancy; per. 
haps, too, of a ſon; and can you 
port the thoughts, that an infant, bon 


the lawful her of your eſtate and nam, 


ſhall be ſaluted, on his firſt ſeeing the light, 
with the odious title of baſtard ? - 

Mutantiss. What will he be the 
worſe, unleſs you expect to have ſo wiſe 
a child as to know what is ſaid of hin 
as ſoon as he comes into the world? 

Ariflella. Oh, Mutantius! Mutan. 
tins! this is cruel dealing. 

She ſaid no more, hut ' wept bitterly, 
Mutantius, who, it muſt be owned, has 
fome good nature, ſeemed. much movel 
at ſeeing her thus; and having looked on 
her ſome moments with a great deal of 
tenderneſs, | bid her come to him; fe 
obeyed, , but advanced with the molt 
ſorrowful and dejected air; he pulled her 
to him, made her fit upon his knee, and 


| kiſſing au ay the tears, he ſpoke thus 


 Mutantius. Come, my poor Ariftell, 
do not be ſo fooliſh; you have no cauſe 
for weeping; you know yourſelf v. 
tuous, and I know you are fo, and hatt 
no need. to, be afflicted at the miſtaken 
inion others may have. of you, eſpe- 
cially as it is not to laſt always. 
. Ariffella. If 1 were certain! when 


this event would happen, even thought 


were much longer than I it will 
I ſhould wait 4 REP 
| Mutantius. You muſt depend fot 


that upon my love and honour; it ig 


in my power to aſſign the day and hour. 
To deal ſincerely with you, I have been 
a raller at marriage, have refuſed offen 
of that nature as much above my expec- 
tations. as I was. above, you's, and | 
cannot- all at once ſubmit to be pointed 
at for a huſband, and hear people avg 
and «cry out, that I had thrown myſt 
away: but of this, my dear, you may a. 


ſure yourſelf, that I will endeavout d 


t rid of theſe ſcruples as ſoun as pol: 
ble. In the mean time, I will give 500 
as much of my company as can l. 


eee 


from buſineſs and other attach 
ments © which are not to be diſpenſed 
with I came on purpoſe to devote 
this whole day to you, drive me not 
from you by your diſcontent ; kiſs me, 
and give me your promiſe that you will 
be entirely eaſy. bs b 
She"eomphied readily with the rſt part 
of this injunction, and ſaid ſhe would do 
her beſt to pe the other. But by 
what 1 had no ſeen of the behaviour 
and difpofition of Mutantius, I found 
reaſon to believe it would be yet a great 
while before he would bring himſelf to 
make a declaration of his marriage; "fo 
reſolved not to take the trouble of any 
farther inquifitions, bur wait till com- 
mon fame ſhould give me intelligence of 
it. This event, however, happened much 
ſooner than I expected ; but was brought 
about by an accident which excited the 
extremelt pity inſtead of congratulations. 
The unfortunate Ariltella was not born 
to enjoy a happinets ſhe ſo ardently had 
withed for, and ſo long been made to 
hope; death alone had the power to give 
what life in vain had waited for ; and 
the fame breath which told me Mutan- 
tius had acknowledged her for his wife, 
informed me alſo that ſhe was no more, 
Ariſtella, on her leaving the country, 
was charged with letters and ſome little 
preſents from Mrs. Beechly to her two 
filters in London; but being hindered 
from executing this commiſhon in per- 
ſon, by the obligation Mutantius had 
laid her under, ſhe ſent what was entruſt- 
ed to her care by a porter, accompanied 
with a little billet from herſelf; in which 
ſhe told them; that an affair of the ut- 
moſt conſequence kept her at preſent 
from ſeeing them, but that ſhe hoped to 
do ſo in a ſhort time. and would then ac- 
quaint them with the reaſons for having 
abſented herſelf, and begged they would 
entertain. no unfavourable thoughts of 
her condutt in this point. 5 
As the was circumftanced, it was not 
in her power to have acted otherwiſe : 
yet what ſatisfaction could ſuch a letter 
pire the two ſiſters ? for a girl to baniſh 
erſelf from her kindred, without ac- 
quainting them with the motive, or the 
place to which ſhe was retired, had a 
right to raiſe in them conjectures of the 
worſt ſort. They were diſtracted at the 


thoughts of her ——_—_ ruin, and fpared 


no pains to find her out, in order to 
bring her home, and ſnatch her from the 


ſhame they imagined ſhe was involycd in, 
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Fruit eſe was their ſearch for a long 
time; but chance, at length, diſcovered 
not only where > lived, — alſo un, 
ſhe was ſv by a gentleman, | 
looked gent ores kent mifireſs. Quite 
enraged, they went to the houſe where 
ſne wos todged, and the door happening 
to be open, flew up ſtairs without any 
ceremony, and burk in n her. The 
ſight of her —for pregnancy was 
viſible—added to the paſſions they were 
before enflamed with: they reproathed, 
they reviled her in the moſt bitter terms; 
while poor Ariftella, bound by the fatal 
oath ſhe had taken, could ſay nothing in 
defence of her innocence, but whaterv- 
ed to convince them more fully of hey 
guilt, After having loaded her with 
opprobrious names, they left her with 
the ſame precipitation had come, 
young never more to ſee or think of her 
as a ſiſter. 

Impoſſible it is for any one to conceive 
what the ſoul of Ariſtella ſuffered in this 
ſhocking ſtroke : conſcious of innocence, 
yet labouring under all the appearance 
of guilt ; ſcandalized, abuſed by thoſe to 
whom ſhe had been ſo dear, yet incapable 
either of defending her wronged virtue, 
cr of blaming the — ſhe wos treat- 
ed with for her ſuppoſed fall; every 
paſſion that can agitate the human heart, 
at once aſſailed, and overwhelmed her 
with a variety of anguiſh; the force or 
which had ſuch an effect upon her, as to 
cauſe an abortion that ſame night, and 
al ſo to throw her into convulſions, which 
in a few hours rendered her life deſpair- 
ed of by all about her. In her intervals, 
between thoſe fits which deprived her of 
all ſenſe and motion, ſhe cried out for 
Mutantins, aſked where he was, and 
ſaid ſhe coſild not die without ſeeing him, 
Meſſengers were immediately diſpatched 
to him; he came, ſe:med greatly affected 
at the condition he found her in, but 
was moch more ſo, when be was in- 
formed what it was had thrown her into 
it. She was inſenſible on his entrance, 
but recovering ſoon after, and ſeein 
him ſo near her, catched hold of his 
hand, and with agonies inexpreſſible, 
ſaid to him—* Oh, Mutantius! you will 
now be rid of a tie you have been 
* aſhamed to on.“ No, by Heaven!" 
cried he: Live, live, Ariſtella, and I 
* will declare to all the world that you 


© are my wife, my lawful married wife.* 


Whether it were this ſudden ruſh of 
joy, on hearing him ſpeak theſe words, 
| &S that 


x48 


that was too powerful for her weakneſs 
Sed by or that the lamp of life was 


Rely the sgonies the had before en- 
. uncertainz but the 


af Temes Teng bt 
Sy Sand 

tin NE dad Lo 
S dee e Za 

kept his iſe, 
When e Wi, dad ber tb with 
184 p in his own family 
18 bath ms all i imaginable honours 


he will Ever 
1 his Into his Farmer vanities, time alone 
ſhew ; but at preſent, this once gay, 
ghitleſs rover, either is, or affect 
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be, loſt to the he lately was ſa 
of z . . Apia ale 
towards the fair ſex; ſeldom. goes to any 


lick place; ſees but litile: c 


Ariſtella, ne 10 the 
they were wi moſt 


ion, when they came to know 
the ſad effects their raſh reſentment had 
occaſhioned—which may ſerve as a wan. 


ing to all perſons not to be over haſty un 


cenſuring ations, the true meaning of 
which they cannot immediately * 
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CHAP. I. 


Is DEDICATED ENTIRELY TO THE 


LADIES, AS IT RELATES AN AD- 

neſs of luxury has of late 

female ſex than maſquerades; I mean, 
ſome perſon of condi 


VENTURE WHICH NEARLY CON- 

| CERNS THEM TO TAKE NOTICE OP. 
M ONG all the 

A modes which the wanton - 

| introduced into this 

* Lingdows for deſtroying of 

time, I know of none more 

fatal to the virtue and reputation of the 

as that amuſement is at preſent con- 

2 — wg Nu J. com 

pany of ladi en a 

— themſelves, 48 Sele ty 

dition, to divert eac 


other in ſuch difguiſes as their ſeveral 
fancies ſhall make choice of, caſe is 
widely different; for there, after og 
a few hours in mulick, dancing, a 


numerous 


others to do t ſame. 


den een, it will not be a 


ing. Maſquerades, thus managed, 1 
cannot but allow to be not only inno- 
cent but laudable amuſements, as t 
ſerve to whet the wit and exhilarate the 


mind. | 
bere, ſorry am I to ſay it, the tna. 


But 
querade houſes may with propri 
enough be called ſhops, where x a 
funineg for immorality, 


| — art bed every kind of viee. 
are 


to any one who will become 
a cuſtomer; and at the low rate of ſeven 
and twenty ſhillings, the moſt abandoned 
courtezan, the moſt profligate rake, o 
common ſharper, purchaſes the privi- 

lege of mingling with the firſt peers add 

peereſſes of the realm, and not ſeldom 

affronts both modeſty and greatiied.. 
with impunity. I perceive, to my great 

ſatisfa&ion, there are ſome ladies who, 
touched with a juſt ſedſe of what is o 
ing to their dignity, are determined ndt 
to expoſe themſelves any more in Li's 
where, if. no worſe enſues, the R. 
centious freedoms of ſpeech, at leaſt, 
often offered to the chaſteſt ears; an 


um not r influenee 


df their example prevail on 

For the beg | 
of the u , and thoſe who, 
by their ſmall acquaintance in town, art 
ignorant of the cuſtoms of theſe danger- 


Kids 
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relate an adventure which I was wit- 
of, and may ſerve as a warning to 
all who are truly innocent, and defire 
to remain ſo. | | 
Alexis and Matilda were the ſon and 
daughter of two gentlemen who lived 
near Newcaſtle. They had loved each 
other even before either well knew what 
was meant by the paſſion; and, as their 
underſtanding ripened, their inclinations 
increaſed, Hope, for ſome time, gilded 
the proſpect of their mutual wiſhes; but, 
when they leaſt expected, a ſtop was 
put to the conſummation hy an unfor- 
runate diſagreement vetween their pa- 
rents. Alexis was forbid to ſee Ma- 
tilda, and Matilda ever to think on 
Alexis: but theſe commands had little 
authority over hearts ſo fondly ena- 
moured as theirs; they formed the moſt 
romantick contrivances to keep alive the 
flame with which each had inſpired the 
other; ſome of which ſucceeded ſo well, 
as to enable them to continue an inter- 
courſe by letters, and even to gain pri- 
vate interviews. It was the father of 
Alexis who of the two bad been moſt 
- refraftory; and he dying a ſmall time 
after, the young gentleman found means 
to reconcile matters ſo effectually with. 
the parents of Matilda, that they at 


length conſented ve her to him, and 
compleated the — of the equally 
loving and beloved pair. | . 


Matilda, whole every care, hope, 
and joy, had all been centered in, her 
dear Alexis, had nothing now-to wiſh 
beyond what ſhe was in poſſeſſion of; 
and Alexis thought himſelf fo bleſt, that 
he even defied the power of Fortune to 
give lym any cauſe of diſquiet, Fa. 
tal ſecurity! How little dependance for 
the future is there on the preſent good! 
They had not long enjoyed the ſweets 
of has ſo- much · deſired union, before 

Matilda, who had never been in Lon- 

don, expreſſed a curioſity to ſee it. 
Alexis, N to embrace every oppor- 
tupity of giving her pleaſure, immedi. 

ately took the hint, and told her he was 

ready to conduct her there as ſoon as ſhe 
pleaſed. Accordingly they ſet out, and 
arrived in London about 3 1 
Alexis took ready-furniſhed Icdgings, 
in à handſeme houſe near St. James's, 
for ſix. months; in which time he thought 
he ſhould pe able to ſhew Matilda every 
thing worth. her ſeeing in town. © 
. . Alexis had received his Hirſt precepts. 
at Weſtminſter Scholz and haring .. 
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relations in London, his father u. 
queſted me, by letters, to call ſome. 
times at the houſe where he boa 
and have an eye over his behaviour, 
IT did fo; and the advice 1 gave him be. 
ing delivered not in a màgiſterial but 
friendlf manner, the lad conceived 3 
very great affection for me from that 
time, and has preſerved it ever ſince, Wl 
He made me the compliment of a fut 
viſit on his coming to town, told me 
how happy he was, and begged I would 
be no ftranger to the fair perſon who 
had made him ſo. I accepted the inyi. 
tation, and went. the next day. On his 


preſenting Matilda go me, I yas ſtruck 
with aquiration 3 for 8 ev 
thing thek cdvld conſtitute perfel 


beauty, there was a ſweet ſimplicity, 
and a chearful, unaffected innocence, 
which ſhone through the whole, and 
brightened every grace. 
As the ſole excitement Matilda had 
to take a journey to London was to gra. 
tify her curiofiry with the fight of it, 
there was no eminent ſtiucture, or place 
of note, to which ſhe was not con- 
ducted by her Alexis. A new ſcene of 
diverſions opened as the winter (caion 
came on; plays, operas, and ma.que- 
rades, now began to attract attention: 
the two firſt of theſe amiſcments Ma- 
t:[da was not altogethera ſtranger to, hay- 
ing often ſeen ſomewhat like hem afſed 
by ſtrol ing companies in the country, 
but ſhe had not the Icaſt notion of maſ- 
querades; and be litile account Alex's 
was able to give het making her'more 
impatient to Know what ſort of enter. 
tainment they afforded, it may be eaſily 
ſuppoſed” that ſo indulgent an, huſband 
would not \.fﬀer her to continue ts be 
ſuſpence; it may be, too, that he hid 
ſome curioſity of his own to gratify in 
this point, having, it ſeems, never beep 
at a maſquerade himſelf. 

"Tickets ea were purchaſed, 
and habits hired. ppencd to make 
a morning viſit the day they were to go, 
and found Matilda buſy in ornament* 
ing a little hat and crook, The mar 
ment I ente:ed the room, ſhe told me, 
with the greateſt pleaſure in her counte- 
nance; that ſhe was'to be at the maſque» - 
rade that night, and was fo aſſume the 
character of a ſhephierdeſs. I replied, 
ſhe could not take upon her one mot 
42 to her youth 3 ß een * 
1 ſaid nothing to them ot my acugy 
but, when 8 ebe 1 40 f 
| m ylelt 
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myſelf with a domino, 
that Babel of  burry and, confuſion; . 
where it was no difficult matter to dil- 
cover the perſons, I ſought, after, 261 


knew the dreſſes were in. I ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed the ſhepher and the 
huſband by the blue domino ſeen , 


lying on A A in his 9 room, and 
rcei ved "by re, were 5 Ang eyes upon 
Mads; or, though her face was con- 
cealed, her ſhape and air had ſomewhat | 
in them ſufficien'ly ,, attraftive. But 
there was one who, above al all. the reſt, 
ſeemed particularly attentive o her mo- 
tions: he was in the habit of a huntſ- 
manz a character Which. 93 
had reaſon to lay to myſe ſuited yery , 
well with the intentions, he, had. in his 
head that night. Which, way, Jgever * 
Matilda turned, he touk care not to loſe 
ſight of her; but, as ſhe, kept cloſe to 
Alexis, neither he nor any one elſe had 
an opportunity of ſpeaking to her- I 
hovered, as near them as] could without 
being taken notice of; and, it gave me a 
81 deal of diverſian, .to . ſee. the ſur⸗ 
prize this innocent country lady teltified 
at hearing the freedoms with which ſome 


people, who, ſeemed, to lat perfect Kran- 
gerd, accoſted each o 22 
gentleman croſſing the room . 
his maſk in his han * known. to 
Amb Aue on. K of him, cried 
out to Matilda ook. Ar my 
dear l. there 1 N. F reeman,,. A never 
© heard, of his dne in 5 will 
* ſt ſtep 2 tell uy where e: 
do E I a fit here till L come back, ” He 

t 


her on a bench, and ne 


Ra, after his 1 dar had p 
into another roam 
4 25 ogy his 
os ons. 


on: the hu 
portunit 
bat ao ov him 1 25 e 


vani as it Were, 
mot 1 bi no more, I 
ever nat 
e 8 
founder 


2 


e 2 * 


TN 


* — could be N tall, but ih . 


cu ce of hig carenſe exceede thatof 
any be wen in the hole Fe 
legs 1 like. the pi 


ſtance from each ather, that 4 boar 
'V a moderate. x, might eafly 19205 
tween them without, being i Na 


e e a T 


al ba. 
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and haſted to , ſhaw; which was the worſt, indeed, he 


| pretend 


- her, leave; but 5 
would nerds keep clo 1 


ſhe got up, and look, 
for her be 


45 


could have choſe; his huge ears, Jil ſco- 
7 — by, the ſhortneſs of his turb 
n his ſhoulders, as did the wg 
11 * bis chin upon his breaſt: in a 
"word, be could have no deformity that 
the dreſs he was in did not ſhew to ad- 
vantage. 1% 1 5 : 
is enormous creature e had go ſod She 
reached the place where Matilda © | 
than, he threw "himſelf down by. her on ti 
bench, and dccalted her with la uage 
which I ſhould never forgiye my ſel Ja me 
. Pye to he, le b P] ge 
n 


oak Di 1 was gl 


of. ſoxpe ! nd me, 1 55 
Aut a gentleman, as 0 T at fir 
him fot, Near vo other 020 A b 
at a, noted brotbeg i in Covent Gaiden, 


and, was known about town by, the 
name of Lumper Hammock. I cannot 
to 1 5 whether this fellow was 
encouraged by any other perſon to be- 
have 4 27 in the manner he did 
merely to put ſpirits into ah 

or whether, he was inſtigated to it or 4 
by his geen ampudence and bruta 
ys 9 4 2 it might be, the ſitua 


t poor ng! reatly to be. 

3 more] by ile and fie as 
far 25 . 
her, ; Fd ps — 
to. : 


5 as the 157 0 


ſecute her with his riha 


Pas 
es! then ſat down 


ru the 2 1 for 


I. 


_ tokens 65 the 4 1 of = 


e Fur *þ : 


n 
6 Pg was the woll | 


art of a church. 
205 and when hemoyed were 1 5 | 


us 
'% 
. _ 


and he paſſed directly 


At lengih the blu 


mina A 


on which ſhe ſtarted rom ber (6 


* to 2 cried— 
, 2 gu are . 
ro in 2, 


. , 
ow voices Aye, 1.1 on 


one! nd, taking þ 1 by t 

her. haſtily aw 
and, ot he the thou b cb Telos 
Nara ſafe under e l Iron 
d, and was equally fo that he had 


di . little approbatian of the maſ- 


Ge. BY his, leaving. it. at a time 
en Std iverfion | was at a” 8 


and, 17 company coming in 


f 
805069 the. Cadets Glien 1 enjoyed Apa 
theſe points, vaniſhed in mome 
Alexis returned; his maſk WAS now 
to the place where 
he had left Matilda; 1 ſtarted back. 
Se and "HIER RO, his 

- 


Is i: 164 2 > . P 
9 *, 


f 
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come to a plac 


face he threw his eyes wildly round the 
e then ran ibrough every part of itz 
and, without conſidering how much he 
expoſed himſelf to the ridicule of that 

ling aſſembly; aſked firſt of one, and 
2 of another, 1 they had {een a ſhep- 
herdeſs in green and ſilver, and if i 
knew what was become of her. This 
— with infinite concern, as it made me 
know Matilda had been deceived by the 
2 of es blue 1. N — 72 1 

my unwillingneſs to 

y place wee Tk refuſed to 


to 1 kn of * TY d bap- 
pened, when dy, = ty 
N fas $i th ray Foul uh 
ou, you mention, 
6 41 28771 little while ago with a 
tleman in a blue domino, much 
ſame as your own.* On which he 
cried out Oh Heavens! what curſed 
© miſtake is this?” 

In uttering this exclamation, be 
ger out of theroom like lightning, with- 
ſaying to thank the ly for in- 
. Sand I followed as faſt as I could, 
and found him at gc of the houſe, 
encorpaſied with ney-coachmen, 
2 and link boys; 5 * 


accompany 


CIT e . Ger lot 


he 2 ſeems, had faid he faw a lady, 
in the habit he deſeribed, into a 
= with a gentleman, 
nothing either of the f of the coach, 
or whe it was or to drive. Find- 
7 information could be 


ny 29d * advice or conſo- 


uld not have kept at the diſ- 
1 2 + but. the accident hor ad 

t a remedy 
. to * up 


tion in the rſt guſts of paſſion 


of feet event his co 
wild 2 5 Ike therefore 
9 


e 


ee «| al 5 
1 gr on my wh of Invi- 


I always carried in my 


ting, 3 
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_ expreſſed 
rota turning to his ſervant, went on 


could tell ſeri 


I fay t—ftay not to confider 2 m- 
2 


he any farther reply; but 


' 


pocket, in caſe any thing ſhould fall 
wy way to give me occaſion to mzj, 

of it. influence of my valuable 
gift had but juſt taken Hed, by y/bein 
warm u my body, = Alexa 
rouzed himſelſ — 0 his reverie, and 
walken very faſt up the fireet. | key 
pace with him till cane to ihe ju 
where he lodged. The door being opens 


Sg. 


— 


his own footman, who fat up fee 
him Is 7 m 


wife come Nr 


to himfelf—+ How mad 
entertaih that the might 


© invented by the fiends for the te. 
6 — — virtue l 

was thus ſpeaki he 

off his domino with a * to 

4 and it under his feet; 


Es. William, your miſtreſs is run 

awa 12 — Ap me dy ſome vil. 

rh m” Pe 8 
ever im 

vered. . 8j. Nr. 


ar 
Alexis. 
that as you: but all pa 
ſearched. Fly, then, - Willan l 
and, do you hear, 172 hacknej- 
coachman you, meet with if he ſet au 
ſuch perſons down, and where? Ava): 


confirm her ruin andmy diba 


nou 
The fellow obeyed without makin 
perceived, by wi 
tenance, was not very well content- 
2 the errand he war opens 0 
is went out the at 
of 7 did, in order to have recourſe ts 


a e in this exig ence, as he 
he would. I had no ination to 


low either maſter or man on an 


Tur iuvistßfk öpv. 
promſſed ſo little ſacceſs; | 


tion which | 
therefore made all "the hafte I could to 
my own apartment, vety much fati ed 
in body, yet much more ſo in mind, at 
the un fortunate miſtake Matilda 
had fallen into, and which 1 had all the 
| reaſon in the world to fear would be at- 
WS tended with the moſt dreadful conſe- 
quences: - + . . l 4 = 
| At 4,0 . (IIS Bat Þ 
CW AP. It” 
| . »14 <2 44 eh $94. 17> 2 2 | : 
CONTAINS ru CONCLUSION or 4 
NARRATIVE, WHICH I AM CER» 
TAIN THERE IS ONE PERSON IN 
THE WORLD 'WHO-CANNOT READ 
wiTHOUT BEING FILLED WITH 
THE MOST POIGNANT REMORSE, 
UNLESS HE 18 As DEAD TO ALL 
SENSE OF HUMANITY AS OF Ho- 
NOUR, © n 


"TEL - 
n+ * +. &. = 
1 * 


M* impatience to know if Matilda 
was yet come home, or if the 
reſearches of Alexis had gained him any 
information concerning her, made me 
reſolve to goto his lodgings in the morn- 
ing; but whether ſnould make this vi- 
fit in my Viſible or Invikble capacity, I 
was for ' ſome time at a loſt: at laſt, it 
ſeemed moſt eligible to appear in pro- 
pria perſona, #s if I came only to alk 
# ſome queſtions concerning the matque- 
rade, and how they approved of that-di- 
verſion, as it was the firlt time they par- 
took of itz and 1 Ke. no N 
my being apprized of any thing that ha 
h 4 I why unleſs A 1 952 it to 
me himſelf, which I did not much doubt 
of his doing. Accordmgly I went; and, 
upon my entering into the dining - room, 
Alexis ran to me, and began the retital 
of his misfortune in this pathetick ex - 
clamation Ob, my friend, I am un- 
done and ruined for ever This 20a 


© thor, giver, a rtiker,” of all my 
* happineſs, is en from me by 
* ſomelaſcivious, ſome inhuman Mllain 
© ahd him wem "yeſterday you” bebeld 
© the mot ble ef men, 
* the moſt accurſed and moſt wretched 
of all 'crtated being: = 
He then procet ded to Iriform' me, ax 
well as the diſtraction of his thoughts 
would give him leave, of the metho The 
bad taken for END of "his dot 
treafure; how he ed the while 
night and | 


* = 
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fruitleſs. . | 1 
1 then adviſed him to put ap adver- 
tiſement in the papers, deſcribing the 
ſhape and ſtature of Matilda, with all 
the particulars of her dreſs, and offering 
a handſome reward to any one who. 
ſhould give information of the place at 
which the alighted ont of a hackney- 
coach, in company with 13 in 
a blue domino, between the hours of 
twelve and one. This you may do, 
faid I; © without mentioning any name, 
« except that of the perſon" to whom , 
© fath "Intelligence 'may de brought; 
* and it is very likely either the coach-. 
© man, who carried her; or ſome one 
© 'who might be about the door. Where 
©'ſhe was ſet down, or even the ſer- 
„ vants of the houſe, will, for the ſake 
of the gratuity, make that diſcovery 
© which all your perſonal enquiries might 
© not be able to obtain. 
Lhad no ſooner ended, than a ſudden . 
dawn of chearfulneſs gleamed upon his 
langiid face; and, to ſhew how much 
he approved ok the thought, took pen 
and paper, and immediately wrote in 
almoſt th ſame terms I had expreſſed it; 
ſpecifying,” at the ſame time, a coffee - 
houſe where, the fewörd ſhould be paid, 
on the requeſted” ay being 
brought.” © After this, Nature, who 
will not enied her rites, whatever 
vekatlons may iotervene to rob ber of 
them ſpread a certain. drowſineſs upon 
his eye-lids,” which 1 perceiving, per- 
ſuaded fm to favour; and, on my x 
miking to come again the ſame evening, 
he ay down on the hed, and left me 
at — 85 ty purſur my inclinations. ” 
As had now no engagement upoi 
hatids, and had not been at White's for 
a con ſiderable time, it wis row my full 
dehgn to go thither, imaginiiie it might 
not! improbable butT migut hear ſome- 
thing of "Matilda; but as I had ſome 
very good reaſons not toappear in that 
pl 3 [ Repped<jnto" the firſt nook! I 
foupd in my way, and pat on my Belt 
of tivifbility/? I was byt juſt equip - 
ped, and 2 on te“ my int 
ür When I law a cha, with” the 
chttafus cloſe dran, ſtoß at à few - 
pace Defoe me“ F j have taken 
'nofree-of this, if one of the Tellows 
iad not Hfted-up the top, und told the 
perſon in it that he had forgot whether it 


were the Reg or the Green Lamp. The 
ee RAR vate 0 Aa 
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anſwer was given in a voice which I 
teſently knew to he Matilda's; and, f 
had, not ſo well remembered, as L did, 
the accents, I ſhould have ſuſpefted it 
$ no other than herſelf, by her ſaying 


—* The Two Green Lamps.“ 


On finding it was ſhe, the reader will 
eaſily believe I had more curioſity to ſce 


- the interview beiween her and Alexis 


than any thing elſe I could have in my 
head. I followed the chair till it came 
to the hovſe, and on the door being 
Fe flipped in with it. On her 

ihting, Mrs. Sober ton, who was mil- 
trels of he hoult, rar out of the parlour, 
and 'was beginning to teſtify her joy at 
her Teturn,, though mingled with me 
demonſtrations of ſurprize, 1o ſee her in 
the condition ſhe was, which, indeed. 
was deplorable enough; her head with- 
out any other covering than a handker- 


. 


chief carcleſsly tied over her diſhevelled 
hair, her garments torn, her eyes ſwelled 


with tears, every feature diſtorted, and 
all the tokens of diſtraction and deſpair 
about her. She made no anſwer to what 
the good gentlewoman ſaid; but, after 
throwing ſome money to the chairmen, 
ran haſtily up into the dining-room, 
where, flinging herſelf on a ſettee, ſhe 
cried out Where is Alexis!” 'Towhich 
Mrs. Soberton, who. had followed as 
well as myſelf, replied -“ Oh, Madam, 
6 d be cannot imagine what trouble both 
* he and all of us have had on your ac- 
count! | 
'T know not whether that unhappy 
lady would have declared to Mrs. So- 
berton any part of what had befallen her 
of not; tor Alexis, who either had not 
fallen aſſeep, or was eaſily awaked, heard 
his wife's voice, and came flying out of 
the chamber that infant. Mrs. Sober- 
ton, diſcreetly judging that they might 
not chuſe to have à third perſon wiineſs 
of their diſcourſe, went directly down 
ftairs; but the Tuvitible remained, and 
his wonderful Tablets received the im- 
pſefſion of the following dialogue be- 
een them : ms So N 
"Matilda. Oh, Alexis, why did you 
leave me? : 1; tas 
" Hlexis, Why did you leave the place 
Where I deſired you to wait for my re- 
turn? FEET | 


"Matilda. I ftirred not from it but to 


Follow you, as I then thought. 
Alexis. Contuſion ! How could you 
be ſo miſtaken? |, n 
Matilda, Alas, I had no apprehenſion 


of the deception put upon me! His habt 


was ay like yours; his ſtature the ir 
ſame; he ſpoke in a low voice ; hut if by 
he bad, not, m ſpirits were in too much 4 
agitation at the impudence of a felloy — 
Who V ad but, uſt before accoſted me, 10 lc 
bay daiinguiſhed,the difference. * 

lJexis, Bh, my torn heart! But lay 4 
Who is he villain that betrayed you! us 
Where were you carried! LY h 

Matilda. Alas, the precautions he di 
took have left me ignorant of, both; and b 
all 1 know is, that I am undone! ” 

Alexis. Diſtraction !—Undone, aud ; 
not know by whom! nor even in what P 
place! all means for my revenge bartl : 
up! Yet, perhaps, I may be able to di. 0 
cover ſomething Tell me in an inſtant v 
all the particulars of the ſtory! 

Matilda. I will, though every word Py 
will ſtab me to the ſoul, and infli& ane : 
the ſhocks 1 have undergone. * 

Alexis. No preparations ; be quick, - 
and anſwer my demand at once. 

Matilda. Have patience, then ; for 0 
while you look fo terrible I cannot ſpeak, pk 

Alexis. Yon cannor think I would * 
hurt you; ſpeak then, and breuk at once 
the heart of thy wretched hufband ! - 
. Matilda, Oh, which way ſhall I be- 2 
gin ?—how end? _ | m 

Alexis. Keep me not on the rack! Ke 

Matilda. Soon as I ſaw the counter- 4 
feit Alexis approach, I roſe to meet him; 
and on his bidding me c me, and ſtretch. 
ing forth his hand, I gave him mine, A 
glad to find myſelf conducted from that 5h 
mingled crowd, which I had ſeen too 1 
much of to defire to continue any longei th 
with. We went into à coach, where | i 
began to tell him how I had been at- * 
fronted by an ugly huge man in 3 
Turkiſh habit; but he made no anſwer 
either to that or any other idle prate l t] 
entei tained him with, till the coach top: * 
ped, and he handed. me into a houſe, the 0 
entry of which was full of men, who tl 
were running backwards and forwards h 
with candles in their hands, and ſeemed J 
very buſy. I aſked where we were gag; t 
he il _ no reply; but after a (hoſt } 
whiſper to ops of the Flo, 209060 | Bl » 

airs. 

Alexis. "Sdeath !. why did you 80? ' 
Then was your * 2 base pl 9k ; 
ein 2 x 

Matilda, What, from my huſband. 
I could not as yet know him from. 2 | 
other than yourſelf. 1 ras, indeed, 

{ 


litthe furprized at this bchaviou';, 
an 


0 . 


i it was owing to ſome little 
whim. you had taken into your head, on 
e to laugh at my ſimplicity. Be 

ing warm with having my maſk on fo 
long, 1 placked it off as ſoon as we got 
into the oom, but he clapped it on again, 
2 man being then juſt entering with a 
bottle and glaſſes in his hand, which 
having ſet down on a table, he imme- 
diately withdrew. My conductor then 
bolted the door, and running towards 
me, ſaid—* Now, my angel, I may feaſt 
mv eve with all that heaven of beauty, 
* which, while beneath a clead, attracted 
© my admiration; and you hehold the 
© man who from this happy moment de- 
votes himſelf entirely to your charms,” 
With theſe words, he took off both mine 
and his own vizard, I fhrieked, and 
ſarely had fainted with the fright, if an 
equal proportion of rage had nt kept up 
my ſpirits. 

Alexis, What (aid he then? g 

Matilda. A thouſand romantick lyes, 
ſuch as I have read in plays and novels, 
which I anſwered only with revilivgs; 
till perceiving my juſt 1corn had no eftect 
upon him, I had recourſe to tears and 
entreaties; told him I was a married 
woman, that I had a huſband dearer to 
me than my loul, and by whom I was as 
mach beloved, and conjured him not to 
derain me. & 

Alexis. Did not this move him ? 

Matilda. Oh no, not in the leaſt; the 
audacious wreich but laughed at this re- 
monſtrance, laid that I was a fool, and 
knew not the true intereſt of my lex, hut 
that he would inſtroct me better, and 
—_ me happy, though againſt my 
will. 

Alexis. Execrable dog! But go on. 

Malilda. You may eafily bel eve, 
that he who could ſpeak ſuch words, 
would alſo accompany them with actions 
of the ſame nature. I reſiſted all I could 
the indecent liberties he took, called 
heaven and earth to my aſſiſtance, but 


in vain; I was at laſt overpowered. In 


the midlt of tears, reproaches, ſwoonings, 
he effected his brutal purpole, and made 
me the moſt miſerable of women! 


Alexis. Moſt miſerable, indeed! After 


this, I ſuppoſe, he would have ſuffered 
you to depart '? 

Matilda; Can'.you think me vile 
enough to continue ohe moment in the 


was at liberty to leave him > This, in- 


* 


teſence of that deteſted monſter; When 
dell, is cruel; Oh, Alexis! 1 hate my. 
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ſelf for what I have been compelled to 
ſutfer; do not you hate me too? 
Alexis. Oh, "tis too much for man 
to bear ! Yet one thing more, Matilda; 
deſrribe, as near 1 poſe the features 
and complexion this inhuman ra- 
vier.. | | 
Matilda. Alas, the horror I was in 
from the firſt moment I found myſelf in 
the power of a ſtranger, hindered, me 
from taking any great notice. All I 
can fay is, that he had dark eyes, a clear 
and ruddy ſkin; and though his beba- 
viour rendered him odious te me, with 
others, I believe, he may pals for hand- 
ſome. | | 
Alexis, Young, I ſuppoſe ? 
Matilda. About els bo 
as far as I can judge. ; 
Alexis. Had he the appearance of z 
man of rank and fortune? ns 
Matilda. Every thing I faw about him, 
which properly belonged to himſelf, be- 
ſpoke him ſuch ; but doubly diſguiſed. 
Did you not take notice of an huntſ[- 
man at the maiquerade?, _ 
Alexis, Ves, and remember he al- 
ways kept near us. Was he the ra- 
viſher ? | 


Matilda. The fame. He toſd me he had 
his eye upon me from the firſt moment I 
came in, and when he ſaw you, left me, 


ran and procured a domino as like yours 


as he could get, in hopes I might be, as, 
alas | I really was, deceived by that fatal 


habit, | | | 
Alexis. Tis well; I may perhaps 


hunt him, 


The eyes of Alexis ſeenied to flath. 
fre while he uttered theſc words: after 


which he flood muſing for ſome time; 


then turning to his, wife, who til] kt 


weeping in the lame poſture the 
thrown herlelf into at her entrance, ſpoke 
thus to her A 

Alexis. Riſe, Matilda, retire to yaur 
chamber, ani endeavour. ts compoſe 
yourſelf to reſt. 1 


Matilda, What, 6 early t "Tis not 


yet ſix o clock. 


o 


therefore pray go. 5 4 
Matilda. Wiil you come too 
Alexis. Do not expe& me, I have 


much to think upon, and mult be alone; 
there is a fermentation in my mind which © 


muſt have time to ſettle; to-morraw I 


may be at more eaſe; I pray you then to 


give me liberty this night. 
5 „ With 


0 = 


WH, - 
a 


and twenty 


Alexis. No matter, your condition 
requires it; you; have wWak' d too long, 


—— —— — 
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With this, ſhe took a candle and with- 
drew; but- with a look and geſture fo 
truly pity moving, that if a painter had 
been to draw the picture of Deſpair, he 
could, not have copied from an original 
more {riking. | n 

He then called for Mrs. Soberton, told 
her his wife had been very much fright- 
ed, and was indiſpoſed; ſo hegged ſhe 
would aſſiſt her in any thing ſhe might 
ſtand. in need of. dhe made no reply, 
but went out of the room, I ſuppole, to 
do what be requeſted of her. I was about* 
to follow her, but ſeeing Alexis put on 
his wig, which he had plucked off when 
he went to lie down, thought he was go- 
ing on ſome expedition which it might 
be worth my taking the pains to explore. 
To this end I flipped down ſtairs while 
he was taking up his ſword and hat, got 
out of the houſe before him, diveſted my- 
ſelf of my Belt, became viſible, and met 
him ſome few paces diſtant. I told him 
I was returning to his lodgings according 
to my promiſe, and affected ſome ſur- 
prize at ſeeing him abroad: he ſeemed 
pleaſed that he, had not miſſed me, and 
repeated in a ſew words the ſum of what 
I have been relating ; adding, that he 
now flattered himſelf with being able to 
trace out the perſon who had injured him, 
by the deſcription Matilda had given of 
him; and then intreated I would be fo 
good as to accompany him in the ſearch 
he was about to make; to which requeſt 
I readily conſented. | 

I found his ſcheme was, to enquire 
among thoſe people who let out dreſſes 
for the maſquerade, if any account could 
be given of a gentleman who the night 
before had hired, firſt the habit of a huntſ- 
man, and afterwards a blue domino. 
The thing, indeed, ſeemed feaſible 
enough ip itſelf, though it did not anſwer 
expectation. We went to ſeveral ſhops 
without receiving the leaſt information; 
and all we could learn was, that a gentle- 
man, habited like a huntſman, had come in 
a very great hurry for a blue domino, 
which had not been returned till about 
half an hour before our coming; but the 
name or quality of the perſon who hired 
it, the woman proteſted ſhe knew no- 
thing of. Alexis then demanded, fome- 
what haſtily, who it was had braught it 
back; ſhe ſmiled. both at this interroga- 
tory, and the manner in which it was 
made; and. replied, that ſhe was talking 
to cuſtomers at that time in the ſhop; 
but if ſhe; had been leſs engaged, ſhe 


- 
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ſhould ſcarce, have taken any notice. 
For, ſaid ſhe, © provided we have on 
goods again, and are paid for the uſe 
of them, it is not our buſineſs to ex. 
mine farther.” | 

Here ended the fruitleſs | ſearch af 
Alexif. He had now no ſhadow of 
for diſcovering the raviſher, but int 
advertiſement I had perſuaded him 10 
get inſerted in the news-papers; and his 
deſpair became ſo outrageous, that it vn 
with much difficulty I prevailed on hin 
to go home. 1 went with him, fearing, 
if he was left alone in the ſtreet, he might 
be guilty of ſome extravagancy. It wa 
one of the molt fine froſty nights I had 
ever ſeen; and, while we were knock- 
ing at the door, he looked up towards 
the ſky, and, with a voice denoting the 
extremeſt bitterneſs of heart, burſt into 
this exclamation—* How many | thou. 
* ſand twinkling ſtars are there, yet not 
one among them all a friend to me, or 
© poor undone Matilda! | 

I went home with him, but privately 
gave William a- caution not to go to 
ſleep, but keep near his maſter, and be 
attentive to all his motions, in order to 
prevent any fatal effect of the preſent 
diſtraction of his mind. I then went 
home, but with an anxiety for this truly 
worthy, though ill-fated pair, that made 
me quit my bed very early next morn- 
ing, with a reſolution to exert my utmoſt 
endeavours for the mitigation of their 
ſorrows, and, if poſſible, to reconcile 
Alexis to a misfortune which was with- 
out a remedy; but, unluckily for my de- 
ſign, a perſon came to ſpeak with me 
about ſome buſineſs which detained me 
till almoſt twelve o'clock. | 

On my arrival at the place where I ſo 
much wiſhed to be, I found Alexis juſt 
come in before me. He appeared with a 
countenance much more compoſed than 
the night before, but very penſive and 
melancholy : he preſently acquainted me, 
however, with the occaſion of his having 
been abroad; it was this He told me 
he had paſſed the whole night in conſ · 
dering how he ſhould act in relation io 
Matilda; and finding it a thing incone 
ſiſtent with his honour to ſuffer her to 
remain in town after what had happened, 
he reſolved to ſend her immediately into 
the country, and was juſt returned from 
hiring a poſt-chaiſe for that purpoſe. 
The reaſon he gave ſor his proceeding in 
this manner, was as follows She can-· 


© not temain here, and 


ſaut up, the N 
5 mult 
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« tell but that in ſome unlucky minute 
© ſhe may be ſeen by the very villain 
« who hus-ruined ber, and who, either 
through curiofity, or the defire of re- 
* newing the gratification of his vicious 


flame, may diſcover whoſe wife the is, 


and wherever he ſees me, point me to 
© his lewd companions for the wretch he 
© has made me! ; 

I had nothing to offer in oppoſition 
to what he ſaid on this ſcore, tor indeed 
Lthought it very proper they ſhould both 
retire into the country; ſo replied, that [ 
was glad I had called that morning, 
otherwiſe I ſhould not have . op- 

rtunity of wiſhing them a jour- 
he a 1 he haſtily rejoĩned—“ I 
y fhall not go. How !* cried I, fome- 
what ſurprized, do you ſend away Ma- 
© tilda, and ſtay behind yourſelf! A 
deep ſigh was the firſt anſwer he gave; 
but the teſtimony of his diſcontent was 
preſently ſucceeded by theſe words— 
Yes, my friend, ſhe muſt go without 
me: two days ago, nothing was ſo pre- 
cious to me as her preſence; I lived, 
indeed, but in her fight; every glance, 
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my heart; but now, alas ! thoſe happy 
moments are fled, and I can regard 
© her as no other than the ruined reliques 
of the woman once fo dear to me! 

It was in vain I repreſented to him, 
that as I doubted not but he was per- 
fectly convinced of the purity of Ma- 
tilda's mind, he ought not to love her 
leſs for the violence her perſon had ſuſ- 
tained: he owned the juſtneſs of my rea- 
ſons, but could not prevail on himfelf to 
be governed by them; and when I urged 
the cruel 
journey without any companion to alle- 


— She does not 80 alone; her wai 


viate her ſorrows, he made me this ing | 
ting- 


careful of her“. 
While we were diſcourſing, the chaiſe 

came to the door; on which Alexis cal- 

led to have the luggage 


him if he thought it 


my leave of Matilda before her depar- 
ture; he 1 — it was à ceremony 
which be believed ſhe would gladly be 


of 


* 


look ſhe gave me, ſhot pl-afure to 


ſending her ſo long a 


0 ze put in, and his ' 
wife to make berſelf ready. I aſked 
proper I ſhould take 
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muſt appear ſometimes; and who can 


diſpenſed with from receiving, in her 

ſent unhappy fituation ; but begged 
[would ſtay in the dining- room till 
he had diſpatched this difagreeable affair. 
With theſe words be went out of the 
room, and I remained where I was. In 
leſs than half a quarter of an hour, l6ok- 
ing through the window, I ſaw the diſ- 
conſolate Matilda go out of the houſe, 
ſupported on one fide by Alexts, and on 
the other by her attendant; I could not 
ſee her face; but her motions, and the 
diſtracted air with which the threw her- 
ſelf into the chaiſe, were enough to con- 
vince me of the extreme wretchedneſs of 
her condition, l 

Alexis returned to me in a ſituation 
little leſs pity- moving, yet could not 
heart altogether abſolve him for this la 
part of his behaviour to Matilda: it was 
now, however, a time to apply rather 
balms than corrofives to his bleeding and 
deſpairing mind; I therefore ſaid every 
thing in my power to admiuiſter conſo- 
lation to him, but all my endeavours that 
way were unſucceſsful; and though I 
ſtaid with him the greateſt part of the 
day, had the mortification to leave him 
as I found him. | 

Oh! had the dark unknown beheld- 
the {ad effects his wild ĩnordinate defires 
produced, he ſurely could not have ſu- 
ſtained the ſhock, but mult have reveng- 
ed upon himlelf the miſchiefs he had 
brought upon two” worth ons, ſo 
ww © bleſizd, ſo truly W wad be- 
loved! an ren 210 0 


CHAP. III. 
CONSISTS OF sour FARTHER PAR-/ 

'TICULARS RELATIVE” TO rut 
"PRECEDING ADVENTURE; Wirn 


Wo LETTERS WROTE BY THAT 
« maid, who, ſoon after our arrival in 
* town, was obliged to be removed on 
account of the ſmall- pox, is now quite 
recovered, and came home lat night: 
* this girl has attended Matilda for 
* ſome years, and 1 know will be very 


UNFORTUNATE LADY TO HER 
© HUSBAND Id HER EXILE, 


Am very much afraid that Alexis 

will ſtand but little juſtified in the 
opinion of my fair readers for his con- 
duct towards Matilda; they will doubt. 
leſs ſay, that the love he pretended to 
have for her had taken but a ſhallow 
root in his heart, when it could be ſhaken 

a misfortune which the had no w 
contributed to bring upon herſelf. They 


will, perhaps, als add, that after the had 


with ſo much ſimplicity, ſome may think 
folly too, revealed to him the f 
Ns | what 


1 
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what had befallen her, it was not only 
unkind, but highly 2 and 
cruel in him to abandon her to deſpair, 
at a time when the had ſo much need of 
the tendereft compaſſion and conſola- 


I muſt confeſs, indeed, that theſe ac- 
cuſations have the ſtrongeſt appearance 
of reaſon on their ſide z yet 1 mult take 
upon me, notwithſtanding, to aver, that 
how much a paradox ſocver it may ſeem 
io ſome, Love, when in excels, may, 
on more occaſons than one, produce the 
ſame effects as hate. Certain it is, that 
it was chiefly owing to the too refin- 
ed delicacy of the paſhan Alexis was 
poſſe ſſed of for Matilda, that made them 
both ſo greatly wretched ; the thoughts 


that another, though by force, had re- 


velled in her charms, deprived thoſe 
charms of all their-reliſh, and fickened 
every wiſh. When we have been talk- 
ing together on this head, often have [ 
heard him, in the utmoſt bitterneſs of 
heart, expreſs bimſelf in theſe terins 


J till adore her mind; I know it is 


4 all compoſed of ſweetnels, innocence, 
© and truth; but, oh! the blemiſh caft 
upon her perſon cannot be waſhed 
4 off but with the villain's blood; and, 
© unleſs fate allows me the means of 
* doing her and myſelf that juſtice, can 
© never look upon her. but as the ghoſt 
© of my once dear wife l' 

Finding, that to prevail on him to live 
with Matilda as a wife, was utterly im- 
pragicable, at leaſt till time had a little 
mellowed the aſperity of his reſentment, 
I forbore any farther ſpeech on that head, 
believing, that if a change in Matilda's 
favour ſhould ever happen, it muſt come 
wholly of himſelt, not by the argu- 
ments of another. 

It will 2 re the reader to judge 
of how little efficacy the perſuaſions of 
apy friend could be to move him, when 
thoſe of the tender, the endearing, the ſo 
lately adored Matilda, proved in vain ; 
which abundantly a by the many 
letters ſhe ſent to him after her retire- 
ment, two only of which I got an op- 
portunity of - tranſcribing : the frſt was 
Vote immediately on her arrival at their 

country feat. | 


Mur DEARS DEAR ALEX} - ; 
Am a ſufficient proof, that grief is 
1 nat ſo ſatal as ſome people would 


c eſent it, ſince I live to tell you I am 
„h ann : 
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© tears, and interchangea 


am returned to that once blifsful ſcene 
of ſoit delights, of pure and virtyoy; 
love, But, oh! that Heaven is fled, 
a-ſad reverſe ſupplies it's place: and 
whereſoever I turn my eyes, horror 
inſtead of joys ri& to my. diſtracted 
view? I remember, that when 

turned me from you, your laſt words 
were“ Be comforted,, Matilda.“ 
Alas! you well know, without Alexis 
there is no comfort for Matilda ; your 
preſence is the only balſam can afluage 
the tortures of my agonizing heart 
It then, indeed, you with me lels the 
wre:ich I am, let me not linger long in 
a baniſhment more cruel than death! 
Quit that detefled town, fly to my re- 
lief, and at leaſt Join with me in be- 
wailing what is paſt a remedy. 
© But, oh! I have too heck cauſe to 
fear you have withdrawn all your af. 
fe dion from me, and am doubly mi- 
ſerable in a conſciouſneſs of being 
rendered unworthy to retain it. Vel, 


had ſickneſs, or any other accident, de- 


1 me of that little beauty nature 
as beſtowed upon me, and made me 
become lame, or blind, or crooked, 1 
flatter myſelf you would have loved 
me til}; you would then have piticd 
and cheriſhed me in your boſom ; and 
ſure, the misfortune that has befallen 
me, was as far removed from myſeeking, 
as any of thoſe I have mentioned. I will 
not, however, anticipate the doom I 
fo much dread ; will not give way to 
apprehenſions diſtracting tomyſelf, and 
I hope injurious to you. 1 — hed by 
are generous and juſt, and will endea- 
vour to aſſure myſelt thoſe noble prin- 
Ciples, even without the aid of tender- 
neſs, will not permit you to hate me, 
to throw me off for ever, for my per- 
ſon having ſuſtained a violence, to 
which I am perſuaded you are con- 
vinced my mind. was incapable of con- 
ſenting, I will believe that you feel 
all my woes, participate in my anguiſd, 
and that my pen ought rather to flow 
with words of conſolation than te- 
proach. Yet, if it is ordained that 
we muſt both be wretched, let us be 
wretched together; let us mingle ovr 

etho back 


© each-other's ſighs ; let us indulte dt- 


© ſpair; ) ſe bliſs-- 
e is 
the 


hours we once enjoyed; 
nt with the p 


Y arrived at #****#**, Ves, [+ © of out oe - But whither does int 
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on the baſe, the inhuman author 
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«© conſiderate paſſion lead me! Does; it 
become the loye, the tenderneis, the 
« duty, of a wife, to wiſh you ſhould 
6 partake my ruin? No; ſince I can 
© ng longer e to your happi - 
© neſs, rather forget, renounce, - 
don me for ever! Yet, oh! tis hard! 
My brain, grows wild on the re- 
flection — I can. proceed, no farther, 
© Pity m5» MY molt dear, my moſta | 
« Alexis! Pity, O pity, the undone, 


© the loſt 


. MATILDA'! 


P. S. If theſe diſtracting lines have 
_. © any, power to. move you, if any 
© remaiys, of ſoft compaſſion to- 
© wards me (Ul dwell within your 
© breaſt, write, to, me by the” Eſt 
© polt. Fix, I beſeech. you, my 
© nncertain fate. Oh, that I ſhoyld 
© live to_ſland in need of intreaties 

© to hear from you!” 


When Alexis ſhewed me the above, 
he ſeemed all diſſolved in a flood of love 
and tenderneſs; yet I believe the anſwer 
he ſent to it was dictated iu terms not 
altogether | ſo ſatisfaory. to Matilda 
as the preſent diſturbance of her mind 
required, Here f: lows the ſecond me- 


lancholy epiſtle of that unfortunate 
lady. * 


© My ſor ever dear, tho' unkind AL Rx ts, 

1 W ITA what anxiety have Iwatched 
* the arrival of, the poſt! how. 
counted the tedious minutes as they 
glided on! how trembled between 
hope and fear on every knock given at 
the gate, While in expectation of a 
letter, from you! laſt it came; 
but, oh! I am not more at. eaſe! 
Whagefore,. Alexis, do you keep. me 
in this cruel. ſuſpence? I aſked no 
impoſiihilities of you, deficed you not 
to loyeme ſtill; I only. begged the de- 
ciſion of my fate ; and, lore, that. is 
not à requeſt too uch far me 0 
make, or you. to 


; MI father, uncles, all my kindred, 


and acquaintance, nay, our very ſer». 
* yants, ſtand. amazed to ſee me. here. 


« 
« 
« 
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« 
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* looks; and, with officious Joye, en- 
© quitg,into.the.caule, .All.che, antwer: 
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had in town would permit you to re- 
turn. Theſe excuſes may paſs, current 
for a time, but cannot do ſo long; I 
conjure you, therefore, by all you have 
to hope, or fear, cr wiſh, not to ex- 
poſe yourſelf and me. to conjectures 
which cannot be to the advantage of 
either of. our characters. Pronoumce 
< my doom; ſay that you will return, 
© and live with me, in all appearance, 
© as. before, or ſcruple not, to let 
_ know you have reſolved on an; ere1 
ſeparation ; that I. may retireʒ at once, 
to ſome dark. corner, of the world, and 
ſhut myſelf” up from pity and con · 
© tempt. I know this ought to have 
© been thought upon before vou oblige 
© me to remove from London; but both 
*. of us. were in too much confuſon, at 
the time of parting, to give our cooler 
reaſon roam to operate. We have 
ſince, however, had leiſure to reſlect on 
© what was proper to be done in our un- 
© happy circumſtances; and I flatter, 
3 mie you will not think me too pre · 
ſuming in being the firſt to mention it. 
© Q, Alexis! imagine not that, when 
© T urge you to this eclairciſſement, L 
am to vain as. to ſoothe my fond heart 
with a belief, that ſince the dreadful 
accident you ever can love me. as be- 
fore no, I rather expect my ſentence 
will be that of an 8 
ment: perhaps it is already ſigned 
within 5 breaſt, and the compaſſion, 
you have for me alore delays the Ex. 
cution. If this. ſhould be the caſe, 
throw, aſide. that cruel mercy; which, 
canceals it... ; Grief and deſpair. have: 
given, me-fartitude to bear the worth 
of, ills, and ſure theie can be none 
© half ſo dreadful: to me as, ſeeing vu 
no more! So much the,cbettes; for. 
© eternal peace, as. it will the ſaonerind, 
me of the burden of hated Hie. But, 
I will trouble you no.more than to c= 
new. my petition, of knowing, in your 
next letter, what it s you bave in ef». 
fett. decreed for the,, inpocently...cri-. 
mina inn 
2 'p Meru 
P, 8. Vourx old acquaintar.ce.and, 
. fellow —— wn Mr. a ; 
has juſt pow ſept to enquim hen 
ou are expected down. He;de- 


. 
- 


- 1 © place. I fuppeſe you will ſhort! 
* — a Wim From himſelf 4 
the occaſion, O may the calls 
of friendſhip give weight to thoſe 
© T have mentioned, and influence 
' © you to return!” | | 


I happened to be with: Alexis at the 
time of his receiving this. He firſt read 
it to 'himſelf, then communicated it to 
pe; and, when be had fipiſhed, criel 

t, with an extraordinary emotion 
Poor Matilda! unhappy, charming 
© woman} with what'enchanting elo- 
« quence does ſhe plead againſt herſelf! 
© how ſweetly labour to oppoſe what ſhe 
« moſt wiſhes to obtain! | 

As I found the ſtrongeſt reaſon in the 
arguments urged in Matilda's letter, I 
muſt confeſs that T was at a loſs to com- 
prehend what he meant by ſpeaking in 
this manner; theretore defired he would 
explain himſelf, which he immediately 
did, in theſe terms—* O friend! the 
more T diſcover of her merit, the leſs 
I am able to forget the violation of 
© her honour! I muſt ceaſe to love her 
© ag I do, muſt bring myſelf to look 
© upon her with the ſame indifference 


that moſt huſbands do upon their 


« wives, before I can ſupport, with 
any tolerable degree of patience, the 
© thoughts that another has poſſeſſed 
© her. Thus did he always talk when. 
ever we were alone; and had Matilda 
known his ſentiments, I believe it would 
be a moot point whether ſhe would not 
rather have choſe a ſeparation than to 
live with him, after he had reduced him- 
ſelf to ſuch à ſtate of inſenfibility. 

He now, indeed, began to give great 
indications that he had nothing more at 


heart'than to loſe all remembrance, not 


only of the injury done to Matilda, but 
of herſelf ah. By very ſwift degrees 


he became the reverſe of what he was 
before his going to that fatal maſque- 


rade. The pleaſures of the bottle, and 
the converſation of the looſer part of wo- 
mankind, divide too much of his time 
between them; and he ſeeks in riots 
and debaucheries his relief from melan- 
choly. I am told, however, that he is 
at prefent preparing to ſet out for?“, 
but what ſatis faction can the virtuous 
Matilda receive from his return, thus 
transformed, thus debaſed in morals 
and behaviour, from the man ſhe had ſo 
dearly. loved, and who was once fo 
worthy her eſteem ? mY 
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How fad a reverſe has a few wet, 
e in the * of this lately 
ippy pair! Surely the wretch—jgx 
I Maag can bim, be he of what 0 
or rank ſbever— who, for the fake of 
gratifying the fleeting pleaſure of à mo- 
meint, has brought this ruin on the, 
69ght never to be forgiven in this worla, 
whatever a fincere contrition, if he it 
— 2 of it, may entitle kim to in the 
next ; | Wen 14 


i 1 


CHAP. 1V. 


THEAUTHOR HAVING FOUND scout. 
THING IN His RAMBLES Wai 
HE SUPPOSES MAY BE OP VALvy 
TO THE OWNER, CONDESCEuns 
TO TAKE UPON HIM THEF OFFICE 
OF A TOWN-CRIER, BUT Warn 
THE CEREMONY OF THE GREAT 
O YES. 


„ Ke one morning to 
wake more early than ordinary, 1 
2 my bed; and the weather being 
ne, and my humour more inclined to ſe. 
rtouſneſs than gaiety, I took a little walk 
into Hyde Park, not with the leaſt ex- 
pectation of making any diſcovery of 
other people's aftairs, but merely to think 
of my own with more liberty than ! 
could do at home. I met no living 
creature in my way, except ſome birds 
that perched upon the twigs of the leat- 
leſs trees, and in © melodious notes 
chanted forth praiſes to the approaching 
ſpring. Theſe rather indulging medi. 
tation, I paſſed ſlowly on by the fide of 
the Serpentine River; where my eyes 
were attracted with the fight of a white 
ſattin pocket lying juſt before me. 1 
fuppole it might have been dropped from 


ſome lady*s fide the night before; for, 


on my taking it vp, I found it extremely 
damp with dew. I looked upon this as 
a lawful prize, and that I had a rightto 
keep it, at leaſt till I could find fome- 
body that had a hetter title; I therefore 
tied it up in my handkerchief, and, af- 
ter having finiſhed my walk, took it 
home with me, where my impatience 
did not ſuffer me to continue long with- 
out examining it, I fhall give a faith- 
ful inventory of all the particulars, ſe- 
ſerving only one in petto, in order i 


prevent being impoſed upon by any ſe· 


titious claimant. 


Money being the chief idol of _ 


sS 9 ww 1 94A Aa © = 4 


« % es e was 


— 
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kind, I shall give that the preference, ginally in High Dutch, and now tranſ. 
and begin with the purſe, which had in lated by a perſon of. diſtinction into 
it five gold ducats, à leaden French Engliſh. Bound in red Turkey, finely 
hilling, à bent half-crown, and a me- gilt audlettered.. 

dal of the Duke of Cumberland in cop- 3. The Virtues of Carmine, with a 
per, very curious, but by ſome acci- Recipe how to * with ſucceſs. 
dent had been cracked, and the impteſ- Probatum eft. By the C—— of C. 
ſion in ſeveral parts pretty much eraſed. Gilt back, and lettexed. -...  . '. 
The next thing that preſented itſelf was 4. Patient Grirel. A. Poem in Six 

a very ſmall, pocket- book; which 1 Cantos. By the real 00 —. 
ſhall forbear to deſcribe, as well as make Bound in calf, yery plan... 47 
any mention of the memorandums it 5. The Politician Defeated. A. No- 
contained, to any perſon in the world vel. In Three Parts. By the E 
but to the lady who wrote and ſhall of E-—, Stitched in blue paper. 
come to demand them. Thete was alſo 6, The Croaker. A Tragi-comical 
a chryſtal ſmelling - bottle half full: of Farce of One Act. By K —. 
fal armonĩac, à tortoiſe-ſhell ſnuff-. box 7. Cookery Improved, aſter the Epi- 
rimmed with” gold, aud a naked Venus curean Stile. By, a Club of Gentle. | 
painted on the anfide, men. In ſheets. i S * 
But the moſt valuable part of this car- 8. The Chaſte Maid ; or, A New 
go, at leaſt according to my opinion, Way to Amuſe the Town. A Co- 
was ſome papers; not Bank-bills, but m ow of Three Acts, each ſufficient for, 
letters, and other writings, more de- a Winter Night's Entertainment. By. 
ſerving the attention of the publick, the Kerpen e r 
and which 1 ſhall make no ſeruple to in- 9. Rules to Chuſe 'a Wife; nn 
ſert, as they gradually fell under my the Abſurdity of all thoſe generally ob- 
inſpection 3 eſpecially. as all of them ſerved, By Sir, 1 2 1 
having been ſent under covers, Which boardu es. 
were hot in the packet, the name of the 10. A Philoſophical Definition of 
lady to whom they were directed can Card Craft, upwards of Forty Vears 


ee 


- 
: 


% 


of only be gueſſed at. | . compiling... By the: very. learned 3nd. 
nk wid vin - ma 1 eus Profeſſor Mr. H 

1 | ©. Stuched in gilt paper 

ng N TH Rr. „„ HEE . fd Poem. In Nine 

ds e Cantos. | By the — of 3—. 
of. " © MADAM, Bound in velum een 
FA * ] Now ſend':you the catalogue you * 12. A. Collection of Jeſts and ky 
ng have ſo often requeſted ; but in · Phraſes, to keep Young People's Heads 
di 


treat yqu will be ſo good as pot to let from Aching with more laborious Stu- 
wy one Cut in a world know you dies. "By a Fung in wu 0 3 

ad it rom am w ; has the ho ur - ences. , bound in blue T 1 
te be, with the reste gp, Ce. gik tick, and e tnt. 


te nn 
| | nne . A 13. . Try before | Buy.. AP v3 
.... been, afier the Manner of Hydibias. By the 
bo. torn off, ether by. deſign or accident; but, E of R——,_ In boards. 
Ar e ah: e. A 

8 me. Here follows à Pindari i e . In. 
10 Faithful tranſcripe, b 0 12 1 ſheets. i 1 a 1 *. | 
me- a, Paſt it , I e 1c 21.4% bfe 184 ct alures, of. Matrimony; 
fore wats odor, Who would not be a Huſband? A 
af- A, CATALOSUE. or SOME .VERY,, Farce. By L—— Vo——...Stitched,. 


| SCARCE; AND, CURIOUS PIECES, and very muchſullied with often reading. 
In PROSE, AND. VERSE: ALL, 16, A. Diſſertation on Flies: Eggs. 


WROTE ar SOME OF, THE Mos T By the Preſident of 4 | 
| PMINENT HANDS. tuen 10 In boards, j N 41 


x to 1. THE Artgf . lad, Opexa 5 Three AQs. gra 
—r. . ] — , paper.,... | 


—_— 158. An Eſſay to prove that True, 
2. An Eſſay on Power. Wrote ori- Honour is Tea — 4 . 
8 | won x GG 
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| GoodSenſe. B the E——— of On. 
urkey 


und in plain lue 

19. Con) ugal Love, A Paſtoral of 

One continued Scene. By the E 

f N—. Printed on new tevir 

Tate and neatly bound, witho taw- 

drineſs or affectation. 

f * 5 The Patriot. A Secret Hiſ- 
By G—— D—, Eſq. Bound 

in Leise calf. 

21. The Double Dealer; or, The 


. e Diſa I A Farce 


of Two Acts. By Sir G v. 
Stitched in 21 Papers 1030 

22. n acy. By 
I—— ales "Bound 15 calf, 44 
gilt back. 


23. Love i in a Bottle. A "KY 
in Three Cantos. By the E-— of 
Stitched in blue paper 
Redivivus; or, Old Age and 

Reconciled. A dal 
One AQ. By the E — 
Stitched. 

28 An Exhortation to Hoſpitality to 
ers, even though ĩt ſhould happen 


Galant 
Farce, 


Bqupd in, 


ales K PA Pi 2k 


titched. 1 Th 
n ou ME 
arb Treatiſe, dedicated * 
ther of the Horn. By Mr. W.— 
Ni e 


riumvirate 


37. The Canvery, 


Nele a Series of Epiltles on Moral a4 Wl 
cligious Subjects, which paſled b. Wl 


tween Lom—_ 
and Mrs, C——, In boards, 
38. The Eſcape, A Satire, ' 
Fele to I. — D— M—, hi 
ell- wiſher to her Ladyſhi 
39 ALetter ſent with a ide of Ve. 
ſon to the celebrated Mrs. J——D—, 


in 1s, Covent Garden, bj 


40. Short Treatiſe con 
MA Private Charities; FT 
to a Demon(tration, that the former m 
of much more Emolument to the G 
than the latter, By L-— E— 

Curiouſly bound, with a Re- 
Sher,” 


A a —— ae. A. A. 2 2 = A. a—_ Aa« - SS x a a cM . a a 


to be eſtructive to the Liberties of the „ The Humiliation. A Poem. 
Natives. By L-—T——, as he de- Addreſſed. to the Inexorables. By 
livered it at the Haymarket. Bound in L—— G 8—. Stitched, 
the French taſte. 42. A Pr ophecy that Votes for Mem- 
26. Criticiſms on the Play of Rule a bers of Parliament will fall to no Price MI 
Wife and Have a Wife. By L—— at the next Weſtminſter Election. / 
P——, In boards. Sir WW | 
27. The Fox Weary of Gooſe Hunt- 


ing. A Fable. By the D—— of Having folded ud replaced this pa. 
D Bound in parchment. _ r in the pocket whites I had taken i, 
28. The Lover's Catechiſm. A | po OLA Op es 


1 n By the celebrated Miſs 


29. DS "Mn Infallible Remedy for Cur- 


TTER Ib 
ing the Scotch A without Bleeding. * * F 


© DIAL MADAM 
30. The Dr of Domeſtick Life, 17 muſt confeſſed you are en- 


illuſtrated with Examples. A Paſtoral * dowed with a courpge and rev 
Eclogue. t D=—— of B——, *« lution ſu 2 7 to what moſt. of your 
Neatly bound. © ſex can boaſt of; byt yqu mull 65 
31. Love Levels All; or, a Lucky * me leave 1 fay, at the ſame tim, 
Trip to Bath. An Epic Poem, with. * that in theſe . we men run 
out any Epiſodes. By C—— B——, * the greateſt hazards: in caſe ofadiſco 
Printed on a half worn-out letter, but very, our 8 are liable to fall a ſa- 


very richly bound. * crifice to e of an injured 
32, Inſtriftions for a ng p huſhand, and our fartupes ſure to be 
Arthur Collins's Peerage of England. *, ryined by way © {wk ion of his qi. 
3 1 —. Stitched i in 1. ace; whereas t you dave te 
ear is 2 divorce. "The = are fa- 
* en in Frys of Breeding. By 2 to wives; the portion you 
Mils W * brought with you is either 
34. Troe Ma ificence. An He- * or an anpuity equivalent: and fof 
Re Puem. * the D==— of N M—. © the kitle ſhame you ſuſtain by ſuch 4 
inely hound « proceduye, it is well atoned for for dy 


. 


* 
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« your being freed from the loathſome 
, . — of the man you hate, and at 
« foll liberty to purſue your inclinations 
* with him you love. affured, Ma- 
« datn, I woold venture much for the 
continuance of the bleſſing you 

me to enjoy; but I find the intercourſe 
© between us begins to be ſuſpeRted, ant 
you muſt therefore pardon me that 1 


« yield to neceſſity, and refrain any far- 


© ther meetings with you, at leaſt for 
© the preſent. I was yeſterday at court, 
© and heard ſome whiſpers, that your 
«jealous Eoxcomb would ſoon be ſent 
abroad: if ſuch a thing ſhould happen, 
© as I have Tome pretty good reaſons to 
© believe it will, I ſhall return with dou- 
© ble tranſpott to your embrates; till 
© then, prudence obliges me to deny 
© myſelf that wo 7 1 But at how 
4 t a diſtance ſoever I keep my: per- 
8 bb, 1 beg you will do me the gabe 
to believe my heart is always with 
« you; and that I can never ceaſe to be, 
© with the greateſt fincerity, &c. 


© PrHiLETES.” 


s. I would not have you har- 
bour any unjuſt ſuſpicions either 

me or your fair friend; for, 
upon my ſoul! I never had the 
© leaſt deſign upon her in the way 
© you mean; and you will find, 
© whenever it is convenient for me 


« P, 
| 


© torenew my devoirs to you, that 


© Ilike no woman better than your- 
* ſelf. Once more I bid you un- 
« willingly adieu. 


© a head ſo much more fertile than my 
* own? Fail not to come, however, if 
© jt be not a thing utterly impoſſible for 
* human wit to accompliſh: but let us 
© know your reſolution by the bearer. 
11 am, y , * w 


© CORINSA, 


P. 8. While 1 was writing the 
* above, Damon, to ſhew either 
© his love or wit, or both, took v 
a pen, and employed it in the 2 
6 cloſed.” | : x 


- 


% TO MY $0UL's' TREASURE; | 
FL, charmer, fly! leave hothebred 
- « cares behind; 22 
« With thoughts of coming joys fill 
four mind: | | , 
« Let ſmiling pleaſure wanton o'er your 


face, 1e 3 
% And kindling tranſports brighten ev'ry 


«c acc, | | 
&« Exch its of mine beats high with love's - 
* alarms ; 
4 Haſte, then; And toll me gently in your 
: 66 arms!” | 
1 I know L am a bad poet, but'yo 
„ will fled tit a bitter es,, ad Nit 
«« your charms are capable of inſpirin 
« me with more fire than all the ladi 


« of Parnaſſus put together. Iam, &c. 


© DAMON.” 


The letter of Philetes, and that 6f 
Corinna and Damon, being dated on 


the (ame day, diſcovered to me that the 


LETTER III. 


© DBAR CREATURE, , 
© YOUR Damon, and my Strephon, 

Y © as we call them, i hott wins 
© me. They have found but the moſt 
charming place that ever was for us to 
© ſcamper to, whenever we can delude 
* the eyes of our impertinent gaolers. 
« If ran find any excuſe to get 
looſe from yours, the rende vous agreed 
upon is the banks of the Serpentine 
River, juſt after ſun-ſet, whence we 
© art to follow out leaders where the 
g = pleaſe to conduct us. Lad 
© Fillup has a route to. night; you may 
int you are going there. 

d 1 put pretences into 


tell your t 
© But why 


— 


lady who received them was not quite 
inconſolable for the loſs of one lover, 38 
ſne had another in ſtore; and alſo that 
ſhe failed not to comply with the invi- 
tation of Damon, and that ſhe had drop- 
ped her pocket at the rendezvous ap- 
pointed by Corinna, | 

I make no queſtion but that the inquiſi= 
tive reader would be glad to know the 
name and rank of this ſo much ad- 
mired lady; but as I can do no mort, 
at moſt, than gueſs at either, I ſhould 
be loth to impoſe my bare and uncer- 
tain conſectures upon the publick, for 
fear of a miſtake, and being .guilty of 
the worſt of wrongs, .that of preju- 
dicing the character of an innocent per- 
ſon. I wiſh every one would pay as 
much regard as myſelf to what Shake- 
Tpeare fays on this occaſion 

| | X 2 / Good 


God name, in manor woman, 

© 1s the immediate jewel of our ſouls. _ 

© Who fteals my purſe, fteals traſh; "tis 

l ſomething, nothing; 

* Twas mine, tis his, and has deen ſlave 
© to thouſands; - b 


„ But he that filches from me my good + 


© aarye, 
© Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
©, And makes me poor indeed. nd ; 


Could I have formed even the moſt 


diſtant ſuppoſition to what place Stre- 


phon and n had conduRed their 
dies, I doubt not but my curioſity 
would have carried me thither, where 


my enquiries might perhaps have gamed 
me the i 
much of the night theſe inamoratos 
had paſſed together, and in what marr- 


ner they had been entertained; but no 


mention being made of any thing far- 


ther than the place where they were to 


meet, I was obliged to content myſelf 
with what diſcoveries I had made, and 
ſo muſt the reader alſo, 

I cannot conclude this chapter with- 
out an obſervation which has conſtant] 
occurred to me whenever any thing fell 
in my way of the kind I have been re- 
lating, which is this. As the wife has 
the honour of her huſband in keeping, it 
ſeems to me a moſt ungenerous and 
cruel addition to the crime of wrongi 
his bed, when by publick indiſcretions 
ſhe expoſes him to that contempt and ri- 
dicule which the world, though without 


the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon or juſtice, is 


always ſure to caſt upon the huſband of 
a tranſgreſſing wife. _ 

I know very well people are apt to 
ſay, that when a woman abandons her- 
ſelf to vice, ſhe preſently becomes utterly 
incapable of paying any regard to her 
own reputation, much leſs to that of 
her huſband; and that it appears a 
much greater matter of ſurprize when 
they ſee women, as it muſt be confeſſed 
many ſuch there are, who, without be- 
ing criminal-in fact, behave in ſuch a 
manner as to draw on themſelves the 
ſevereſt cenſures: Though I mult al- 
low that this too frequently happens, 
yet I cannot agree in opinion with thoſe 
who ſeem to wonder it ſhould be fo, and 
look upon it as a kind of inconſiſtency in 
nature; I rather imagine that guilt is 
more likely to inſpire circumſpeCtion, 
A woman who: knows herſelf culpable, 
I mould expect to be very careful not to 
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ſatis faction of knowing. how _ 


do any thing in publick that m 
cauſe xn of her being aa 
ſerved. in private; whereas. a conſcious 
neſs of innocence, eſpecially in a i 
leſs diſpoſition, may eaſil 
man unguarded, and le 
thoſe decorums which, thoz 

ſential to virtue, are doubtleks neceſr 
to reputation. 


CH AP. v. 


TURNS CHIEFLY UPON THE $vyL. 
JECT OF EDUCATION, AND Cox. 
TAINS SOME THINGS WHICH Tax 
AUTHOR Is APPREHENSIVE WILL 
NOT BE VERY . AGREEABLE Tg 
THE FEMALE PART OF HIS READ. 
ERS, | 


va. a>. ant 0 cod ac 


HE or the ill fortune of on 
whole lives chiefly depends on the 
firſt bent given to our minds in youth, 
Impreſſions made in our early years tak: 
a deep root within us, grow up with u 
to maturity, become part of ourſelves; 
ſo that they may properly be called a ſe- 
cond nature, and are Kldom, if ever, 
totally eradicated. According to une 
of our Engliſh poets 


by Children, like tender ofiers, take the box; 
© And, as they firſt are faſhion'd, ill wil 
« grow.“ == 


For this reaſon it is that parents, un- 
leſs they are very remiſs indeed, take ſo 
much pride in the education of their 
children, beſtowing on them every ac- 
compliſhment befitting their rank and 
circumſtances, and ” oftentimes more 
than will well agree with either, Vet al 
this will not do; there are tome previous 
ſteps to be taken, without which all the 
improvements we can. make, from the 
leſſons of the moſt able maſters, wil 
never render us worthy the eſteem. of 
others, or truly happy in ourſelves, fs 
any length of time. Pride, and an im- 
patience of controul, are the firſt pro- 

nſities diſcoverable in human nature: 
if theſe are humoured and indulged in 
their beginnings, which is indeed in our 
moſt early years, they will ſoon become 
too headſtrong and too turbulent to be 
afterwards reſtrained and ſubjected to 
the government of reaſon by any me- 
thods whatever that can be a ** 


ee . .. , . 5dsd edn wok. ed rn ad Come ater” 
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t : wo firſt indications ſhould 
2 carefully watched, and 
checked in every inſtance, St 

1 ſmile to think what objections are 


commonly made, by ſome over-fond pa- 


rents, to ſuch a manner of proceeding. 


If I am not miſtaken, theſe two are t 
incipal : that to curb children too much 

is apt to break their ſpirits; and that the 

world being ſo full of diſappointments, 


few people eſcape them when they come 


to maturity, it is pity the poor things 
ſhould know ſorrow before their time. 


| To both which I take the liberty to make 


this reply— | 
| Firſ, as to what they call the break- 
ing of the ſpirit. That due decorum I 


would recommend, takes no more of the 
ſpirit from the young Maſter or Mils 
than what is neceſſary to keep them from 
running into thoſe follies and exceſſes 
which, how excuſeable ſoever in child- 
hood, render them contemptible in 
riper years; as the ſkilful gardener lops 
from his tender plant thoſe ſuperfluous 
branches which, if ſuffered to continue, 
would hinder it from growing to perfec- 
tion. Then, as to the ſecond, every 
one knows the ſorrows their little hearts 
gre capable of feeling make no laſting 
jmprefich on them; they will cry one 
moment, and laugh the next. The con- 


tradiction they meet with will only make 


them ſenſible that they neither can nor 
onght to expect they are to have their 
will in all things; and the trifling diſ- 
appointments given them, will euable 
them to ſuſtain with fortitude thoſe 
of more conſequence, which may here- 
after poſſibly befal them. A boy is 
leſs liable to the danger of being ſpoiled 
by too much indulgence than a gir z be- 
cauſe he is no ſooner taken from the 
nurſery, than he is either put out to 
ſchool, or, if of a ſuperior rank, under 
the inſpection of a tutor. | 
1 have the honour to be pretty nearly 
ated, by marriage, to Lady Plyant; 
er Jate huſband being my firſt couſin, 
Decency obliges me to viſit. the widow 
ſometimes: Jhe is a very affable, good- 
natured woman; and has, indeed, a 
greater-ſhare of underſtanding than het 
too great compliance with the cuſtoms 
of the age will permit her to make ſhew 
of. She keeps a ou jous deal of 
company, for which reaſon 1 ſee her 
much Jeſs frequently than - otherwiſe I 
ſhould doz but happening to paſs by her 
houſe one day When no coath or chair 


| 


\ 
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was in waiting there, I ventured to 
knock at the door, aud was glad to be 
told ſhe was alone, I had "not, 'how- 
ever, been with her above ten minutes, 
before two or three loud raps proclaimed 
the approach of ſome new gueſt, and pre- 
ſently after a grave elderly lady was in- 
troduced. Lady Plyant received her 
with much politeneſs, and a 3238 
of friendſhip; and, after the firſt ſaluta- 
tions were over, and we had re-ſfeated 
ourſelves, Taid to her 4 


Lady Plyant. Dear Mrs. Loyter, E 


- have not ſeen you this age, and have 


been quite unhappy in the want of you. 
Mrs. Loyter.. Dear Lady Plyante, 
2 ** „Rare mine. But I have 
n ſo embatraſſed -m ir] has 
been extremely diſpoſed.” Me: 
Lady Plyant. Bleſs me! Miſs not 
well, and I hear nothing of it! But 
I hope ſhe is better ? * 
Me. Loyter. Perfectly recovered, 
Madam. She will have the hondur ot 
waiting on Four ladyſhip this evening. 
She is gone to make a few viſits, but 
prayed heartily to find nobody at home, 
that ſhe might follow me here the ſooner. 
Lady Plyant. How perfectly kind 
that was! Well, ſhe is a charming 
creature; you are the happieſt woman'in 
the world in having ſuch a daughter. 
I proteſt, among all my acquaintance, I 
do not know any young lady that comes 
up to her; there is ſomething ſo ſweet, 
ſo engaging, in every thing ſhe does. 
Mrs. Loyter. She is infinitely obli 
to your ladyſhip. Indeed, I have taken 
a great deal of pains with her; for, as 
I have no other daughter, I ſhould ne- 
ver have forgiven myſelf if I had not 
uſed my utmoſt endeavours to form her 
mind ſo as to make her as agreeable as 
poſſible to her acquaintance. ' 
Plyant. Oh, Madam, the 


world mutt allow you have; Miſs is the 


darling of every body that knows her. 
Mrs. Loyter. The girl has a great 
deal of good- nature, Madam, and does 
not want a genius and capacity to mingle 
in converſaticn on almoſt any fubje& 
1 young lady to be acquainted 
with.— | . F 
Thad been upon the wing to take my 
flight almoſt from the moment Mrs, 
Loyter camein; but what was ſaid in re- 
lation to her daughter determined me to 
ſtay till Miſs arrived, in order to be 

convinced how far her perſon and be- 
haviour correſponded with: the high cha. 
rater 
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rafter which had been given of her. At 
length Miſs Loyter appeared, and I 
ſtretehed my eyelids to their full extent, to 
takein all the charms I had heard ſhe was 
poſſeſſed of. The girl, indeed, was well 
enough; but I could diſcover nothing 
extraurdinary about her, nor did hereyes 
or air give any indications of that pony 
her mother ſeemed to: boaſt of; but as 
thought it unfair to give a verdict on 
mere appearances, I ſuſpended my judg- 
nt on her underſtanding till I had more 
bſtantial proofs. _ ? 
The diſcourſe at firſt was only on 
where ſhe had been, who ſhe had ſeen, 
and how ſuch and ſuch a lady was dreſſed. 
I found Miſs talked very learnedly on 
this ſubje&, and therefore was not with- 
out hope of hearing ſomething from her 
equally lively on others. of more import- 
ance; but none being ſtarted, I was com- 
led to liſten to the ſeveral animadver- 
ns made by theſe three ladies on caps, 
nces, and ſuch like. At laſt, Miſs 
happening to ſay that ſhe had met Mrs. 
O—n 2 75 * ſne had been 
making, I preſently catched up the word, 
and 140 e Then, Madam, I 
doubt not but ſome converſation paſſed 
© which you will do us the favour to re- 
c , as the lady you mention is per- 
0 feat, acquainted with publick affairs, 
and indeed reaſons on them very juſtly.” 
To which ſhe replied—* So they ſay, Sir; 
but ſhe was juſt going out when ED 
in; and indeed I was heartily glad of 
* jt, for I hate to hear a deal of ſtuff 
about things I know nothing of.” As 
I had a good ſhare in the enſuing part of 
this converſation, I ſhall, to avoid con- 
fuſion, repeat my own words as if ſpoke 
by another perſon. 
Author. Then, Madam, you have no 
reliſh for politicks ? | 
Miſs. No truly, Sir. What buſineſs 
have I with the tranſactions of kings, 
and princes, and parliaments ? It makes 
me fick to hear ſo much of wars, and 
treaties, and conventions, and taxes, and 
grievances, and ſuch nonſenſe. 

Author. I muſt confeſs, Madam, the 
affairs of Europe are a little intricate at 
preſent, and may be puzzling to a lady's 
comprehenſion ; but I ſuppoſe you are 
not unacquainted with the hiſtories of 
former times. . 

, I. Lord, Sir, what have J to do 
with former times ? | 


Author, Every one, Madam, has to 
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"tedious; as for novels, I like ſome of ? 


do with the annals of the country they 


were born in. 
. Mrs. Loyter, Theſe things art qui 


out of my daughter's way; but fot al 


that, I can aſſure you, Sir, the ad z 
great deal. | 
Author, It would be a pity, indeed, 


Madam, fo fine a young lady ſhould he 
altogether ; ay of books. I imaging, 
therefore, that Miſs's genius ſoars to1 
higher pitch, the wonders of the creation; 
I make no queſtion but ſhe has read Le 
Spectacle de la Nature, 

Mrs. Loytey. I believe not, Sir. Hm 
you, my dear? 

Miſs. Not I, truly; but I havehead 
enough of it. They fay there are fot 
volumes of it taken up with nothing but 
a deſcription of trees, birds, beaſts, dhe 
and naſty inſects. 

Author, What do you think, Madan, 
of Fontenelle's Plurality of Worlds? 

Miſs. O hang it, I was never ſo di. 
appointed in my life; I thonght by the 
beginning, when I found a gentleman an 

y were taking their walk together by 
moon- light, ſome pretty adventure would 
have enſued; but, good God! the author 
has made them talk of nothing but 
planets, and the things that happen in 
the ſky. 

Author. T fancy, then, Miſs, romances 
and novels are chiefly your taſte, 

Miſs. TI hate romances, they are too 


ia ®@ ® a aA a =* *a4 0a ccwkkloucoc am. mc. __. 


them well enough, particularly Mrs, 
Behn's : but I know not how it is, the 
authors now-a-days have got ſuch a way 
of breaking off in the middle of ther 
ſtories, that one forgets one half befote 
one comes to the other. 

Author, Digreſſions, Miſs, when they 
contain fine ſentiments and judicious re- 
marks,. are certainly the moſt valuable 
parts of that ſort of writing. 

Miſs. I cannot think ſo; and I could 
wiſh the authors would keep their ſeht- 
ments and remarks to themſelves, or elt 
have them printed in a different letter, 
that one might know when to begin aud 
when to leave off, | 

Author, I preſume, Miſs, you art 
fond of poetry ? | 

Mit. Not very fond; I can't fay I 
ever read much of it. og 

I thought I had now ſulficiently ſoubd: 

ed the genius and capacity of this young 
lady; therefore ceaſed to'engroſs her a 
longer to myſelf, and ſoch after . 
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leave, ſecretly wondering at the 
fn AN of Mrs, gfe: Lg re- 
Wand of herſelf and daughter. A 
hours, however, made me begin to 
judge ſomewhat more fayoutably ot theſe 
ies. Though Mrs. Loyter, ſaid I 
within myſelf, © is miſtaken in believing 
© the has been able to make ber davgh- 
© ter paſs for a wit, her endeavours, not- 
* withſtanding, may have had better ſuc- 
© ceſs in other accompliſhments more 
© efſential to her happineſs; ſhe may have 
© made her a good ceconomilt, and per- 
© feftly acquainted with every thing re- 
© quiſite for the well managing a + ug tf 


had the more reaſon to imagi 
this young 5 urs trained up in fruga- 
ſewifery, as 


lity and good had been 
told, that Mr. Loyter lived to the height 
of his income; that he ſaved no money z 
had ſeveral ſons, the eldeſt of whom, 
afier his deceaſe, was to run away with 
the eſtate ; ſo tbat it could not he ex- 
peed the daughter would have any for 
tune to entitle to a huſband at all 
ſuitable to the appęarance ſhe made. But, 
28 1 was always willing to be convinced 
whether my conjectures were right or 
rong, I reſolved to make an Inviſible 
Viſit to chis family, Juſt as I came to 
the houſe, Mr. Loyter was going out, 
and the door being opened. tor him, I 
Uipped in, and went up fairs. The old 
lady was ſitting in the dining room win- 
dow with ber f Aacles on, very hard at 
ork, Breakfaſt was but juſt over, as 
I found by the maid's removing the tea- 
equipagez and Mis was gone up to dre ſs, 
it. ſeems, for ſhe came down preſently af- 
ter in the ſame form 1 had ſeen her 
at Lady Plyant's: ſhe ran directly tothe 
great glaſs, in order to examine how her 
petticoats hung at the bottom; and then 
turned to her mother, and ſeeing what 
9 77 W * ſaid to her ih 
. rd, mamma, have you 
done mending my tippet yet wif * 
Mrs. Loyter. Indeed, my dear, it is 
paſt mending; you have torn the lace in 
hwenty places, I believe, with thoſe ugly 
pins in your ſtomacher; I wiſh you would 
take . 104. 2 things. | 
- - Mifs, Indeed I can't be a ſlave to m 
oath e 


:. eur ' T-would not have you, 
my dear Lo this vexes me, becauſe it is 
the only ſome tippet you have. You 
ol cen . coax pow father to give 

a cou pieces to buy you another 
ihe fuk ume you find him in a good hu- 
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ne 
inen in the world... 4 oo 4 
Miſe. Well, tie a ſhameful thing one 
has not money enough without aſking 
for, when one has a fancy to any thing. 
But, mamma; can nothing be done with 
this lace? ? "5 T8 1. 44.4 
Mrs. Loyter. It will never make u 
again im the ſhape it is; bor believe | 
raren 
| . a 
Mig. Oh, I ſhall like a tucker of it 
vaſtly, Pray, mamma, do it as ſoon ag 


you can, | 4 
Where are you going, 


Mrs. Loyter, 
"Me ee only going u u next 
7. I am only going to the 
ſtreet to Lady Lovetoy's, pl alk if Mie 
will take a walk with me in the Park. 
Mrs. Layter. Do not ſtay tao 
your father brings company home to- 
day, and we are to have a great dinner. 
Mr. Bloſſom, and his ſon juſt came 
the univerſity, are to be bere, ſo I wou 
not have you out of the way for the 
world; who can tell what may happen? 
Miſt.” Oh, why did nat I . chat 
ne 
will 
come home time enough to change it. 
With theſe words ſhe Ae her 
little muff, and galloped down 3 
leaving her poor mother poring over the 
breaches ſhe had under taken to rectify. 
Methinks I hear how hearüly the g 
and witty part of my readers will ach 
at the character of Miſs Loyter; they 
will certamly look upon her as a ſtalk» 
ing, ſtaring, ſtupid, noteleſs creature; 3 
moving piece of mere matter, uninform- 
ed by any-ſovl or ſpirit, wholly-incapable 
of deſerving praiſe, and equally inſenſible 
of contempt. . * Tis true ſhe appears; ſo, 
yet may it not be owing ſo much to any 
deficiency of nature in ber, as to the 
miſtaken. fondneſs of a mother, . who, 
fearing to give her a moment's diſcon» 
tent, neglected to ronze the native ſlug · 
giſmmneſs of her faculties by any exerciſe 
or employment. 
What therefore can be expected from 
a young perſon bred ina ſupine indolence, 
accuſtomed to have her will in every 
thing, and ſcarce taught the difference be, 
tween good and evil; but thai ſhe ſhould, 
all her life, act as chance, or as her own 
undiſtinguiſning fancy ball; direct? 
Bleſs all ſober and thiuking men from a 
wiſe of this calt! * #5011511 64,44 
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ſooner ? I would have had on my 
gauze cap but, tis no matter, 
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THE-AUTHOR EXPECTS/WILL MAKE 
- A FULL; ATONEMENT- To run 
\, LADLES| FOR/ TOO >MUICH PLAIN 
DEALING, AS SOME OF THEM MAN 
II, OF, ,/TRE "PRECEDING 
i CHAPTER», rear rites £ 
X7 OMEN and wedlock are the 
common topicks of ridicule 
among men who, without one ſpark of 
genius or capacity, imagine themſelves 
wits, and ſet up for ſuch: but, whatever 
either they, or tome who even have a bet- 
ter way of thinking in other things, pre- 
tend to alledge againſt the ſex, it is very 
evident, and mult be confeſſed, that Na- 
ture has endowed the minds of many 
women with as great and valuable talents 
as ever ſhe beſtowed on men. 
Numberleſs are the examples which 
might be brought from the records, both 
of ancient and modern hiltory, to prove 
the truth of this aſſertion; but 1 ſhall 
content myſelf with mentioning 'only a 
few, Yet enough to make thoſe unworthy 
mahgners'of a ſex, to whom they know 
in their own hearts they are indebted for 
all*the convenience and happineſs of their 
Fves, take ſhame to themſelves, and 
bluſh for what they have ſaid. ''Who is 


fo ignorant, as not to have heard of the 


famed Cornelia of Rome; the mother of 
the Gracchi, and the wife of Brutus ; 
the learned Hypatia of Greece; the 
Boadicea and the Cartiſmuda of ancient 
Britain? But it is needleſs to look back 
into fuch diſtant times; the wife of the 
late Peter the Great of Muſcovy ; the 
imperial heroine of Germany; Signora 
Laura of Italy; and the preſent queens 


of Sweden and the Two Sicilies; are no 


leſs pnblick than ſhinifg proofs of the 
capaeity of à female mind. And even 
here} there are not wanting ſome, I may 
fiy many dies, who in private, and al- 


moſt obſcure fife, are poſſeſſed of qua- 


tfications that might add luſtre to the 
bigheit ſtations. In fine, there is no- 
thing more certain, than that if the wo- 


men, generally ſpeaking, are Jeſs Kno-’. 


ing than the men, it is only becauſe 
they are denied the ſame adyantages of 
education, and the miſtaken mother la- 
viſnes her Whole cares in embelliſhing 


ne pretty perſon of her daughter, ane 


gives no attention to the cultivation of 
her underſtanding. * n 
-,1,am happy in the acquaintance of a 
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lady Whom T hall iftinguith y a4 
name of Amadea: ſhe had" been many 
very young to a gentleman whom h 
tenderly loved; and by whom ſhe was 10 
leſs belbved; but had the misfortune t 
loſe him at the age of twenty. five, 46 
was ar the ſame time the mother of the 
dauphters, the eldeſt ſcarce four 'yeay 
old. The land eſtate, Which was + 
conſiderable, deſcended to the next mii 
heir of the family; and all the perſonal 
with a jointure of four hundred per an. 
num, to thefair widbw, and each of her 
children five thotifahid pounds. 
The firſt three years of her widow: 
hood ſhe lived the life of a recluſe; don 
ſtirring qut of her own houſe, exceſti 
her devotions, or when the" neceſſity ck 
her affairs ohligedher. Nor did the; with 
her mourning, throw this referye ent 
off: though it is now full thirteth hem 
fince her dear huſbarid's death, ſhe neither 
viſits nor receives viſits as formerly, but 
confines her converſation to thoſe of her 
kindred, or very long and intimate c. 
uaĩintance; never appears at any pubiict 
diverſion,' and rejects even the firſt men- 
tion of propofals for a ſecond matfiage, 
though ſeveral” very advantageous one 
have been attempted; v 
All her cares have been turned on tht 
education of her children, and all bet 
pleaſures centered in obſerving the im- 
provements they made by the inſtructiom 
given to them. She had never ſuffered 
their infancy to be frighted with ide 
ſtories of ſpirits and hobgoblins, not 
amuſed with fairy tales : from their mit 
early years ſhe awakened reaſon in them; 
and contrived it ſo, that even the lat 
ſports ſhe indulged them in, ſhould ſome 
way or other cõnduce to that great end. 
As they grew bigger, ſhe had maſters 
to teach hen mufick and dancing, the 
French. and” Italtan” languages,” and a 
much of the Latin as was ſufficient to 


make them ſpeak and write Engliſh pro-” 


perly: but theſe politer ſtudies were not 
to take vp all their time; the cconony 
of domellick life ſhe Tooked upon #560 
neceſſary à qualification not to be well ate 
tended to; forme hours ine! day were 
ſer apart for needle-work and, wheneret 
the table was to be furniſhed with"afly 
thing extraordinary, they were ſure do be 
pt under the "tuition" of the cook; = 
requently aſſiſted her in thoſe parts 
her bnſimeſs' which were the” moſt deß 
cafe and leaſt laborious. 


Thus deſtrous of eyriebing beit mini 
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ith every uſeful kind of knowledge, it 
"oo be ſuppoſed that books were out 
of the queſtion no, each of theſe youn 
ladies takes upon ber, in her turn, to | 
to. the two others the whole time they are 
at work. But, above all other things, 
this diſcreet mother was ſtudiouſly watc 
ful to prevent the pride and little vanities, 
ſo incident to human nature, from tak- 
ing too faſt hold of their young hearts, 
Betimes ſhe taught them, that nothing 
concerning themſelves, except the em- 
belliſhment of their minds, was worthy 
their attention; chat all cares relating to 
dreſs or perſon, beyond what cleanlineſs 
and decency required, were ſuperfluous 
and filly ; and that NA walted 
at the toilet would rob them of ſome ad- 
vantage they might otherwiſe receive. 


have been brought up in a different 
manner—which, by the way, I fear are 
much the greateſt part will be apt to cry 
out rain the conduct of Amadea; they 
will perhaps ſay, they wonder the poor 
girls are not and that they muſt 
certainly. be dull, ſtupid creatures; but 
thoſe who think thus need only have a 
ſight of the young ladies to be convinced 
of their miſtake : nothing can be more 
lively and ſpirituous than all the three 
ſiſters; ſmiles of innocence and joy dwell 
for ever on their faces, and denote an in- 
nate chearfulneſs and ſatis faction, which 
all thoſe hurrying pleaſures, ſo eagerly 
purſued by oth N ak not the power of 
beſtowing.. | 

'T made ſeveral Inviſible Viſits to them 
in their own apartment; and I know very 
few things capable of giving me a more 
ſincere delight than I took in obſerving 
their behaviour, at times when they 
thought themſclyes entirely free from 
inſpection, and had no occaſion to put 
aint upon their words or actions. 
Never did 1 find them, lolling out of a 
window, or int their looks or mo- 
tions in the great glaſs; never heard them 
complaining they were not permitted to 
be firſt in every new faſhion; never wiſh- 
ing to be in the Mall, or any other pub- 
lick place; never wantonly giggling about 
love or lovers ; never quarrelling with 
each other, or ridiculing the foibles of 
thar acquaintance, Sometimes I caught 
them playing and ſinging to their inftru- 
ments ; at others, amuſing themſelves 
with practiſing ſome new dance, and not 
ſeldom buſily 141 needle- work 
kor da uſe of the family ; and at the 
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* aware, thoſe of my fair readers 20 
w 


nefit of the freſh air. 
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ſame time, making ſuch remarks as oc- 
curred to them on ſome paſſage or other 
in hiſtory : in fine, I could perceive no- 


thing but what put me in mind of the 


three Graces, who, according to one of our 
poets, are actuated but by one ſoul, and 


that all harmony and ſweet contentment. 


The truth is, Amadea never makes 
uſe of anyavſterity; the precepts ſhe gives 
are, only enforced by her own 8512 d 
and delivered in ſuch a manner as to ſte; 
themſclves upon the mind, and. have no 

of any compunction from authori- 
ty: ſo that one may truly ſay 


- 
% 8 
" = 


Wisdom in her appears ſo bricht and gay v . 


They * with pleaſure, and with, pride 
: en 4 ht 


Happy the children who. have ſuch a © 
mother; happy the mother h has chil. 
dren ſuch as theſe! I am, perſuaded,” 
many examples of this kind might be 
found, if parents would be at the pains 
to purſue the ſame meaſures Amadea did, 
and inſtil into their offspring the principles 
of virtue and wiſdom, before they knew' 
what was meant by vice and fally, 


in, 


CHAP. vn. 


CONTAINS THE RECITAL OF AN . 
ADVENTURE, WHICH, PERHAPS, 
WILL, NOT BE FOUND LESS in- 
TERESTING, FOR IT'S BEING. 

NOT ALTOGETHER Of $0 SINGU-, 
LAR A NATURE AS SOME OTHERS 
IN THIs WORK MAY HAVE Ar- 
PEARED, _ a 

1 Was one morning taking my Inviſible 
pro n into thoſe pleaſant fields 


which he behind Montague Houſe, not 


with the leaſt view of making any diſ- 
coveries, for I could expect none in that 
retixed place, but merely to enjoy the be- 
had not walked 
many minutes, however, before I heard 
the tread of ſame perſons cloſe behind me. 
I ſtepped aſide to let them paſs, and ſaw 
that one of them was Narciſſa, the only 
of a gentleman who lived in 
thamneighbourhood. The who. 
” a her 2 2 ſoon 
ter found b t 
. Betty 112 85 
arci/ſa. In 3 „Ithi ap- 
tain Pike ſhews but little love to let o | 
be here before him. Wy 
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Petey. Oh, Madam, Many mould con- 
fider that gentlemen in fis poſt are not 
al ways tnaſters of their ume: you RH 
de fald he came to — on — rs of the 
regiment, and ſomethi $, ma 
. happe nel; but, w 22 ever is that * 
detains him, it cannot he fbr Watt of 
fectlon; I am ſo certain bf that, T'wi 
pawn my life upon it. 

Marci od are 
Betty, to offer uch oe for à man 
Een ce in your 
1 4 

Betty. Tf T had never fn him but 
once, Madam, I have ſeen enough, to 
make nie know that lie loves yo S dil 
traction. Poor gentleman! i 10 fie he ould 
not 9 — in his addreſſes, I am ſure 
he has reaſon tg curſe me. 

Narciſa. Curſe thee, Betty lr 
cur thee? _ 
tty. He might. never have ſeen you | 

if it had not. been for me. Don't you fe- 
member, 22 how I teazed you to 
rn 35 op, and buy the laſt new play ? 

e was fitting reading when we, came in; 
and 1 ſhall never forget! how he threw _ 
down the pamphlet he had in his hand, 
and ſtared at you, —— how ' he ighed; 
Poor foul ! de loc his he m that very 
moment. Then how Fol owed us into 
the N ang how he trembled when 
he our leave to join 

Narals. Pic! that mige be all'af- 

ation. 

9. No, Madam, no ſuch matter; 
the tone may deceive one, byt the eyes 
cannot. Aud then, when yon were ſo 

to give him a meeting afterwards 
in the walk by Roſamond's Pond, how 
tenderly he expreſſed himſelf ! For my 
poke my heart melted at every word he 


Nareiſſa. He can aſk movingendy h 
that” 3 but yet, Betty, Ne 
to be ti Baſty i in lin credit to d man 
1 3 6 of little 5 or whit deſigns he 


N me. ' 
ine ook Na adam, 1 think vou 


ki 53 * much af him 46 you'can do in un 2 850 india be coldbel, ah 
ito bin Married Pine, 45 2 ſhall — velelfure to lie e 
he te is nam i that. your | 

he  wis's" capthis's Coloha $#4wwenr, : Betty. My, Sir, Tom afraid, before 
rgiment? AF to his defigris, Jou cän- that tire, $.- 41 be obliged w. 
not doubt of their bein hohourable, | is habe on 5 hook * et, 
he begged yo; {Sg mit him to viſit Narcifſa. Hold oe of 2 
you, and afk your father leave to make Who gave you. the rin 


his addreſſes. 
Narcigu. Ah, Betty, T with fuch a 
thing could be, for he is a PRO 


+ Whlieke, 


pn rg Pond 
them A 15 of cuts; RA be 


—_ W m6 fot . IG 


„ and 
kave e tbo, . 
u, if 5 . Gore aan 
A 


e Yi 
arit of à tee 
be out ovi 


"Nr a. me = eftr 
ers T talk nothing 74 — Mu. 
0 here comes one Who 1 Ra 


fe wk 5 * Os he 9 Dy, 


Wie pleading for, now 5 =p 
he We 1 tall; well-made man, 5 ad 


ſo tierly afj 4 but yet 1 thought 

We 1 about Him 
ſhewedl he had, * . accu. 
tomed to wear the rich Ui $ he'how 
had on; there wanted'tha fy Frevitm 
in his air, Which ae ind triſe- 
gentlemab f and I preſently ſet kim 8 
in my mind, eitfier for ab impoftor, of 
one hom ſore lucky chance had te. 
vated far above 1 birth He appton 
ed Narcifh with 0 bo and 
raking A. of iz 500 her hands, * 
kiſfing it with the gfeateſt feryenc a 
dreſſe MF her in theſe term —— F 

Capt. Haw miſerahle have I been, 
my angel, in Being kept thus long from 
your divine preſence! 

"Natcifa. 1 do men Sir, but you 
have hett bettet engaged 

Cupt, Cruel Wppolk don! Hos enn you 
ſo far Wrong me, 4s'to iragitie that the 
whole world has any thing in it! may 
put in competition with tue bleſſing 1 
nd enjo) But the Major of our nh; 
ment is in town, and vhloctily 
fox fon js morning : | we Barns al 
nig officer; butTh 


martin 


in | 
Boy, Madan, the fechett T tive fir 


de ent! 


dos not fulfer me to de I 


Ow; att WW» pn + S 


„ eee e wag 0c©{::"- 97  >zt2 oo »2y 


a DOa<«c i©*= co a 


e er re 


* 


to 3 
A) 

en i {@ near ing tem 
And cap you, Ma- 

your delia 


8 his fogliſh wench talks 
= L may hive bogle 
Cast. Live Gagle! Heaven forbid.! 
Nos nature you not with ſuch 


charms, but to bleſy ſame man 
wh, by be hn love t-m 


them. O chat were th 
SEW 


Think not of ity Captain; 
my fathes- 


ponies 
00 298 but t 
choice of to 


Gare 10 ma to a 


1 — you, too, chat im- 
1 ble averſion to a ſaſh and croſlet ? 
Narada. I will not pretend to lay I 
have z I think the army oor only — 
— r ornament 
our country in times of peace. 
Capt... O, then, if I could flatter my- 
(elf there was nothing in my perſon more 
rezable to you than in my ſunction, 
7 uld have —.— left to fear. 
arqdſa. Ves, indeed, you would, 
Sir, 3. great deat; far I aſſure you, if I 
married you, my father would not give 


1 Let bim keep his dirty traſh; 
I deſpiſe qa the commiſſion I enjoy 
| Keep us above conte 


6 gen 


in the Bank ey — 
—— the e Teen commiind of 


— Can you — I N 
ive my lelf to a map who has but juſt 
to tell me that he loves me? 
2þt. My whole life ſhall be but one 
tinued ſcene of courtſhip; be aſſured 
I fhall ſhall, not be the leſs, but infigitely the 
more your adorer by being your huſband. 
O, then, be juſt to my . 
nerouſly put an end to my deſpair. 
Nurciſſa. Bleſs me, what * — 
world ſay of ſuch a thing! 
(abt. The wile, Madam, deſpiſe all 
forms, Do not king and princes marry 


late pragectlings, of the legifl 
— under ma of coming 1 
Je 
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the truth. Sirz- my 


— br — bode ardest 
gentleman 


thoſe they never ſam before ? Befides, the 


bn Tg I * eaſil 


thx 
Retty. Madam, remember the act. 
—— * consider how 

Py 6 — 5 — will arrive, which 


takes from yuu the power of ſnatching 
from milery the man Who loves you 


b- es than le, and would dend 


1 


I muſt confeſs, Captain, 


— _- 
your offeri me wichout a for- 


tune — — on my part; 
and i — But no more; L ſee a lady yonder 
whom I would not with Gould ſurprie 
us in this-c@nveriation; this euening you 
ſhall know my CR ————— here 
can I ſend to-you?- | "5 
Capt. I have an ;ntment with 
os. Tromg ces thus afternoon at 
W's C Houſe, Whitehall, and 
ſhall there wait my . the molt 
iqpaticnes ut 
Falke. 


* the ſentence of my fate, —— 


my life or death 
Narciſa. Well, well, becal 


1 , 
— they + mhdy dren of 
ire ay He 
. 
his miſtreſs. had commanded, and paſſad 


on to another part of the field, while me 


advanced to meet the lady ſhe had men- 


tioned, But Betty, who was heartily ven- 
ed at this accident, could not — 
crying out as they went along I on- 
$ der what ſhould bring Marilſa here 1 
The words were either not heard, 

not regai ded by Narciſſa, who, I — 
perceiyę by ber looks, was little leſs dif- 
concerted : ſhe met her friend, however, 
with a,thew' of gaiety and ſatis faction; 


ſaluted her 1 in theſe terms 
arcifſa. ' My dear Marilla! ; it is a 
wonder lo ſee you in ſuch a place as this; 
oy uſod to be an enemy to all ſolitary 
Ks. » 
2 80 I am Killz but I have 
been at your houſe, and was told. you 
were here, ſo came in mere good nature 
to hindep . you from indulging melan- 
choly; but I find I might have ſpared 
myſelf that trouble, Pray, who was that 
pretty fellow that left you juſt now 3 


Nareiſa. I know not, he only came 


u e ce. 
I ſuppoſe to alk which was the neareſt — 
way to Great Ruſſel Street. 


mpt, and as ſoon as they came near each others | 


Rather to aſk the way 0 


lady S heart; who lives not far from Great 


ſel Street. Oh, Narciſſa, you cannot 
12 
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the diftance I was, that he did not part 
from you with the air of a man who had 
no other buſineſs than to aſk ſuch an 
i inent queſtion. Beſides, I muſt 
tell you that are a very ill diſſem- 
bler; your bluſhies declare that he is a 
lover: I know well enough that you met 
him here by intment. Ptythee, let 
me into the le of the ſecret. 8 
Nareiſſa ſtill perſiſted in her firſt aſ- 
ſertions; but the other ſeemed not to 
give credit on that ſcore, and aſſuming 
a more ſerious air, ſpoke thus 
Marilla. I perceive, my dear Nar- 
ciſſa, I am not thought worthy of your 
confidence, though: I am very certain 
you have not a friend in the world who 
wishes your happineſs with more ſince- 
rity than I do. WRIT: 
Narcifſa. I believe it, my dear, and 
am much obliged to you; but you would 
not have me tell lyes to ſhew my grati- 
tude? 0K 1 = 
. Marilla, Well, well, I ſhall urge you 
no farther ; and ſhould not have been fo 
impertinent to take any notice of what I 
ſaw, but for the tranſport it gave me to 
imagine you might now havean r- 
tunity of delivering yourſelf from the 
danger of being forced into a marriage 
with a man whom I have heard you de- 
clare ſo great an averſion for. 
| the thing 


Narciſſa. And ſuppoſe 
were really as you have taken it into 
your head to fancy, would you have me 
diſoblige my tather by marrying with- 
out his conſent? | 
Marilla. Ves, when he will give 
his conſent to nobody but one with 
whom you muſt be miſerable; for, be 
ſides the diſlike, you have to the perſon 
of Oakly, his temper is ſuch as would 
break a woman's heart in two months. 
You know am very intimate with his 
ſiſter, and cannot avoid ſeeing oddities 
in his behaviour as have made me trem- 
ble for you a thouſand times. 
Narciſſa. I cannot think my father 
will ever ga about to compel wy incli- 
nations. Tomy SEE en 
Marilla. Oakly is of another opi- 
nion; for I can tell you, he makes no 
ſcruple to 3 if you do not marry 
him, you will marry nobody: therefore, 
without diving into the ſecrets of your 
heart, let me adviſe you, my dear crea- 
ture, not 10 loſe the ſhort time allowed 
you, but if yon have any offer leſs diſa · 
greeable to you than Oakly, accept it at 


„ 
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the one by an eſtate, and the other by 


once; three days hence it will be an a 
your power. F * 

Narcifſa. But, my dear, what ud 
that is worth having will marry a 4. 
man without a fortune? 
Marilla? If I were à man, I ſhould 
tell you that your perſon was 2 ſuf; 
cient fortune, and I do not doubt by Wl 
that there ate a great many who wn, 
think ſo. But you have two thouſa 
pounds left you by your grandmothe, 
independent of your father; and I dn 
ſay, if you were once married, and thy 
— recal, he would forgive i; 
Contider, you are his only daughter, 
and both your brothers are provided fer; 


a = 
EET” — 


referment in the church, 
Whatanſwer Nareiſſa would have maꝶ 
I know not: it began to rain very faſt, f 
that the ladies were obliged to mend ther 
pace, and make all the haſte they coul 
out of the field. Marilla took the ft 
chair ſhe met with, ſaying it would be 
dinner time before ſhe ſhould be able to 
dreſſed.” Narciſſa and her maid ran 

me through the ſhower, and I fol. 
lowed; not only to take ſhelter, butalf 
to hear the reſult of the Jonny 
determination on what had paſſed de- 
tween her and Captain Pike. As foon 
as they had plucked off their wet hau 
and capuchins, and Narciſſa had a l- 
tle re- ſettled herſelf, - ſhe ſaid to her 
maid— 1 

Narciſſa. Well, Betty, this has been 
an odd morning! N 

Betty. I hope it will prove a lucky 
one, Madam. But I am glad you did 
not tell Marilla any thing of the mat- 
ter. 

NVarciſſa. She was ſo ng, that L 
had 84 mind; but Ei 
how great ſhe is with Oakly's ſiſter, 1 
thought it was better to keep her in ig 
norance. * 

Betty.” Much better, indeed, Mi- 
dam. But, pray, what do you reſolve 
to do about the captain? 

Narciſſa. Why, I muſt e en have 
him, I tnhinxk © a 
Betty. You made him a kind of 

romiie to fend to him. go 
© Narciſſa. + I did ſo, and will keep it. 
I will write to him this moment, before 
any company comes in to prevent me. 

Bag. You are in the right, Ma- 
dam: there is nothing like the time 
preſent. 1 10 
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I ee e e eee eee 
N CAPTAIN PIKE... * he eried out, in ſome 
8 ons , ſu . COTE 66. N 


* Þ Should: be guilty of an injuſtice 1 t. What, fiſter, are you come 
oo yr ny et” v1 — You bring me no bad news, 
ſenſible of the proof you of our Neu I enen 
fincerity. I ſind in A indeed, all that Bey. No, no; the beſt you can ex- 
* can be imagined, and much more than pect. But walk this way; it is not pro 
could be expected, of love, honour, per to ſtand here to talk. For Hea- 
0 ſityz and I hope 1 ſhall ven's fake! why did you venture to ap- 
6 hereafter. and excuſed to my father point ſuch a publick place as this? 
and the world, for taking a itep ex- Capt. Nobody knows me here; 
cited by gratitude, and approved of by captain never uſes this houſe, + But 
my reaſon. Meet me, therefore, to- me, how goes our affair??? 
© morrow morning, at eight preciſely, Betty. Rarely. She will have q 
in the Piazza next King Street, Co- here is her promiſe under her own 
vent Garden; where I will put myſelf By this time they were got about the 
© under your protection, __ be con- midd le of Scotland Yard; where Betty 
© duſted by you to whatever place you having given him the letter of Narciſſa, 
© ſhall judge moſt proper for the ce - be ſtopped to read it by the light of a 
© remony which muſt make me eternally lamp at a gentleman's door; and, as ſoon 
$24 © Naxctssa.* Capt. This is brave, indeed! And 
L nothing, ſure, was ever ſo lucky as her 
Having ſealed this billet, ſhe gave it fixing to-morrow for dur wedding; for 
to her maid, with a ſtrift-charge to ſend the captain went to Hampſtead this 
it by a truſty meſſenger. On which the morning, with a whore he picked up iu 
irl replied Yes, Madam, you — the Park the other night, and will not 
T * on the ſafe conveyance; for I be in town theſe two days; ſo I ſhall 
© will be the bearer of it myſelf.” | have all that time to myſelf, and can 
What farther chat between the at what cloaths and linen I want; 
mwmictreſs and maid was too infignificant But, my dear fiſter, What ſhall I do 
do be repeated; nor, indeed, did I tay to with this girl when I have married her 
near much of it, having already gained where muſt I carry her? | 
all that was neceſſary for the preſent: ſo Betty. That is what I came to talk 
mut up my Tablets, and retired on the about. You muſt take a fine lodging 
firſt opportunity I found for my leaving for her, and order 4 handſome dinner to | 
the houſe. (ove 47 24 de provided at ſome tavern or other. = 
As it was plain to me, however, that Every thing muſt be done with a grand |; 
Betty was — 5 intereſted in the con- a that ſhe may ſuſpect nothing till af - | 
ceſhon Narcifla had made to the cap- ter you have conſummated:” ' Hah, bro- } 
tain, and I had alſo ſome ſuſpicion that ther! 4 1 | 
he was not in reality the perſon he pre- Capt. But, Betty, I have no mo- 
tended to be, I reſolved to go in the ney: all will go wrong till if you can- 
evening to the coffee · houſe, and be wit- not help me out. HOY OT een 
neſs of his behaviour bn receiving the» Betty. Nothing would go right, if 
letter Betty was to bring. Accordingly it were not for me: you may thank God 
I went, found him there; not, as he for having ſuch a ſiſter; you might have 
faid, in company with young officers, been a foot - ſoldier elſe as long as you 
but ſitting alone in a corner of the room, lived; But there is no time to be ſolt. : 
with his hat very much flapped. A I have brought you four pieces, and I. x 
few minutes after 1 came in, à waiter believe that will be ſufficient for every 
called aloud to Know if one Captain thing. Go and buy a ring, and ſecure 
Pike was chere; on which he ſtarted up, 22 immediately 
and anſwering to the name, was told a Capt. You may be ſure I ſhall not 5 
gentle woman at the door deſired to ſpeak fail. But harkye, Betty, take care the 
vith bim. He went haſtily out, and 1 brings the writings of her two thouſand —@ | 
purſued his ſteps, not doubting but it pounds, and all —— er : 
| dee eee ee ge! 


* 
4 
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br Aye, aye3,fhe ſhall leave no- 


thi „ LI ©, 
Sing value behind her engage. 


0 
ich theſe words they ſepara 
J went, home, heartily, 175 that I had 
& this eager) an Tarn ran e 
ve * A, 1 7 2 An PRA 
ſartune w falhng into: 
which end I Ge Laps — ni 
and immediately wrote to hep father in 
the following terma· - 


I 


1170 joux %,, x59. 


© a2, , ann 
TAE eiter 
. * you, can only be excpled by 
* it's being done to pi event yau from re- 
® ceiving 2 much greater and mare laſt- 
ing ane. Sorry am I to tell. you, yet 
* ſ@1t is, your daughter Kare: la is on 
© the point of utter deſtructign; the has 
* promiſed, and is reſolved to keep her 
© ward, to join herſelf in marriage with 
n wretch who, though of the molt ab- 
© jeA rank, in order to ſeduce her in- 
© nocence, aſſumes the char o 
© gentleman, and calls himfelt Captain 
F Pike. Betty, her waiting-maid, is 
* fiſter to the impoſtor, and has been the 
© conductreſs of che while villainous de- 
* ſign, Every thing is prepareꝗ for the 
s accompliſhment, and to morrq; is the 
day fixed; but I hope this intdlligence 
* will reach you time enough to pre- 
© yeat ſo irremed able an evil. I am, 
© Sir, your unknown well-wiſher and 
humble ſervant.” 


Haziog fent.this away, and fully dif- 
charged what my honour and. conſcience 
repreſented as a duty, I flattered myſelf 
wich the expectation of ſeeing, the next 
day, treachery and deceit receive the 
mortification they juſtl / merited. 


CH AP. VII. 


CONTAINS A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF 
THE EFFECTS PRODUCED BY THE; 

' GOOD INTENTIONS OF THE INS 
VISIBLE SPY, WITH SOME,OTHER, 
SUBSEQUENT PARTICULARS». 


HOUGH 1 had not the leaſt 
room to doubt but that the informa» 
don | had gixen the father of N cill 
would have all the ſucceſs I wiſhed, yet 


han, Accordingly; I went to the hot 
out of doors, the miſtreſs in tears fo 


— 
ſaved his beloved daughter from ug. 
doing herſelf. A ſarvant 


0 
be at the door, receiving ſome fhog 
Lom a fellow who-had been jut cleariy 


.bobody. in the lower floor, I went i) 


a ofa ſmall bell, and prefently after ſaws 


I could pot avoid being ex 
rious to fee ih what manner t 
concerned would behave on this occz. 


the next morning about eleven; expeg. 
ing tu find that tie maĩd had been — 


her diſappamtment, and the old 
man rejoiciog in the thoughts of 


tem, Igained an eaſy accefs. Findy 


ſtairsz but the ſame ſalitude reigned 
hkeiſe chere. I then proceeded a lan 
higher, and there ſaw only a fervat. 
waid {weeping out a room, Which, by 


toilette being ſet out, I judged was the 


—— of Nareiſſa. I was very much 
urprized to find every thing fo quiet ih 
2 place wbere'I looked for nothing be 
confuſion, and ſtopped on the ſtairs u 
conhder what might be” the occaſion; 
when, on a fadden, I heard the ringing 


fooiman. running baſtily up. I fob 
lowed him where: be went, which wa 
into the chamber of Narcida's father, 
wha was pot yet up, but now called for 
his cloaths. As be was putting thea 
on, be caſt his eyes on the table, and 
ſeeing 2 letter be there, aſked bis mat 
when, and from whom, it came. To 
— rephed— Sir, it whs left fot 
* t by a portesz but as you 
c — — late, — net diſturb 
you with it. tele.) 
I was aſtoniſhed on — that this 
was no other than the letter I had fent 
him; but more troubled: that, by the 
delivery of it being delayed, poor Nar- 
ciſſa had fallen inta the trap laid for her. 
But if I, a ſtranger, could be ſo much 
aſfedted, what agony muſt rend the ten- 
der father's heart! Scarce had he gone 
through the half of what I wrote, bes 
tore he cried out, caſting, at the ſams 
time, a. look full ef deipair and rags 
upon his ſeryantien 2 
Father. IIl-fated wretch! what miſ · 
cbief, what win, bas thy neglect brought 
upon me and my family! You . 
gined L was drank Jak night, 1 lo ppoſez 
but bad 1 been ſo, here is enough in 
— oo” to have brought me to m 
nes. But ge, run up to my 

ter s chamber; ſee af ſhe be there. 

Feet man. 


. e 


A 
* 
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FrotHan, Sin, he went ot very early ' tertafiment ſulrable to me otenſien was 


dis riofnires with Mrs. Betty; And is provided; and he poor deluded” young: 
a yo Cie ke. 1 2 — lady, ſeelng nothing but what ſerved d 
- Father.” —— —— maße 1 th CP 
imellygenee 8 brings is do te, 1 done, in return for hs imaginary gene- 
— Run to Mr. Gak hy 14 hnpoon-- rofity, mute biin da prefent of ker tho 
fin Johnſon's; bid them come this in- thouſand pounds, which was in India 
ſtant. Fly !—and, do you hear, bring bonds. | 1 
a coach with you. If I can recover her Her contentment might, perhaps, 
before conſummation, her ruin may be have laſted ſome little time longer than 
yet revented. it did, if ſhe had not propoſed n 
e fellow went on his errand; and on her father, to implore his forgive 
the old gentleman in the mean time and bleſſing; on which the impoſtor, 
ſtamping, biting his lips, and ſhewing having now got his ends, thinking it 
all the marks of an inward diſtraction, needleſs to continue the deception any 
made an end of putting on his cloaths, longer, confeſſed that he was no more 
in order to goin Careh of his loſt daugh- than a private man in the army; but 
ter, when the gentlemen he had ſent for told her that he was now treating with 
ſhould arrive: but I ſtaid not to hear his captain for his diſcharge, and would 
what method would be purſued for that purchaſe a commiſſion with ſome part of 
purpoſe, as thinking it of no moment, the money ſhe had given him; and added, 
and that it would be better to return that till theſe two points were accom- 
again in the 1 phmed, it 'would bel altogether improper 
bably hear what ſucceſs had attended to appear before her father. 
their endeavours. The time I choſe arciſſa fell into the utmoſt diſtrac- 
for going was as late at night as I tion on this eclairciſſement, vowed not 
thought I might an opportunity of to live with a wretch who had put fo 
entering, yet the diſconſolate father was baſe a trick upon her, but, would go 
but jul come home: his two friends home to her father, who ſhe doub ted 
were with him; they ſaid all they could not would find means to puniſh ſuch a 
to alleviate his ſorrows, but it availed flagrant piece of villainy. He only 
no more than ching to the winds. . at her reproaches, and ſaid, that 
They had found out, it ſeems, where as ſhe was his wife, ſhe had it not in her 
the marriage was performed: after which, choice to leave him. Betty, alſo, now 
they went to all the taverns, coffee- threw off the character of a ſervant, and 
houſes, and other publick places, which aſſuming the authority of a ſiſter, pre- 
they heard were frequented by officers, tended to rebuke her idle prating, as ſhe 
to enquire concerning one who called  inſolently termed it. 
himſelf Captain Pike, but could not re- She found an opportunity, however, of 
ceive the leaſt information of any one making her eſcape, and fled for refuge 
who bore that name; and all the conſo- to the houſe of a near relation; who, on 
lation the old gentleman had for the hearing her ſtory, undertook to inter- 
pains he had taken was, the cruel cer- cede with her father; which he did fo 
tainty that his dear daughter was inevi- ſucceſsfully, that the old gentleman for- 
a 75 Save, and took her again into favour. 
Though I faw very little probability All poſſible meaſures were taken to ſet 

of my being able to learn any thing aſide the marriage, and compel the im- 
more at this houſe than I had already poſtor to refund the money Narciſſa had 
done, yet I could not forbear calli founwarily beſtowed upon him; but as he 
82 there every day; and at laſt, knew the Jaw was tos much on his ſide, 
by this dint of continued application,. I rough not married her in a falſe name, 
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became acquainted with the whole me- though under a falſe character, he car- 
lancholy ſecret of Narcifſa's fate almoſt ried things with a very high hand; would 
_ en as the family knew it themſelves. part with nothing, not even the jewels 
every 
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pretended captain bad managed 4 ſhe had left behind hut thrextencd 
thing — to the direction to comtbence a proceſs * 
f his ſiſter. who detained her In fine, all 
that could be done was to-get- him to 
Gyn articles of ſcparution / as: + which 

Narciſſa 
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Nareiſſa retired into the country, where | know, that Manilla is.ſince 


F hear the reſolves to waſte the whole re. x; Oakly; with whomyras Fan 


mainder of ber days in a melancholy- a ined, ſhe was long 
> ned ks — the ſs of Her ae = ove nt on that motive Kal te. 


verned cond engeavoyrs to 
I muſt not ting) wits readers — br far endete 
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CHAP, I. 


THE AUTHOR FLATTERS HIMSELF 
WILL BE NO UNACCEPTABLE 
PRESENT TO ALL THOSE OF THE 
FAIR SEX, WHO ARE EITHER 
TRULY INNOCENT, OR WOULD 
PRESERVE THE REPUTATION OF 
BEING 30. 


HEN a ng woman, 
of what rank or degree ſo- 
ever, indulges herſelf in a 
| too t freedom of con- 
we ation with one of a looſe 
and wanton behaviour, ſhe 

cannot wonder that thoſe who are wit- 
neſſes of their inti ſhould ſuſpect her 
ilty of the ſame inclinations; and that, 

> wo perfectly innocent of the faults of 
her companion, is made an equal er 
of her ſhame. Women, ho are either born 
to, or reduced by accidents, to low and 
indigent circumſtances, excuſe themſelves 
b 


W 


intereſt to oblige. But if this be an in- 
ſufficient , as certainly it is, ſince 
dad og boon W 
in competition i can 
be alledged in behalf of ladies of for- 
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tune and quality, who have it in their 

power to chuſe their company, and it 

cannot be ſuppoſed would converſe with 

any whoſe manners they did not ap- 
ve ? 

In fine, there is no one error in con- 
duct, which, according to my opinion, 
the ſex in general ſhould be more upon 
their guard againſt than this; for though 
ſome, dazzled with the of ſhew and 
equipage, may be enough to ima- 

ne, that to appear in publick, or to be 

nown to have an intimacy with a wo- 
man of a polluted fame, provided the 
perſon of condition, will bring no 
blemiſh on their own characters, nor be 
of any prejudice to their morals; yet that 
ſuch an intimacy is extremely dan 
to both, may be very eaſily demonſtrated. 

As to character. If the world ſhould 
be more filent than it ever was, or ever 
will be on ſuch occafions, it cannot be 
e ed that a woman, who has thrown 

all regard for her own honour, ſhould 
have any for that uf the perſons ſhe con- 
verſes with, or would even wiſh 
ſhould be thought of a virtue 
the is entirely deſtitute of herſelf. No; 
on the contrary, the will rather have re- 
courſe to all the wicked artifices ſhe may 
be miſtreſs of, to caſt a ſhade over that 
ightneſs which would render her own 


ity more conſpicuous, But this 
2 is 
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is not the worſt danger to which an in- 
nocent pe: ſon is expoſed by keeping 
company with a bad woman. We are 
told, from an unqueſtionable authority, 
that it is hard to touch pitch without 
being defiled; and certainly there is no- 
thing” more evident, than that vice na- 
no loſes great part of it's horrors by 
becoming familiar to the ſight. The 
chaſte heart, which ſhudders at the bare 
repetition of indecent actions, by accuſ- 
toming itſelf to be a witneſs of them, 
eeaſes firſt to wonder, and by degrees to 
deteſt them; and though I will not be ſo 
vncharitable as to ſay, that the mind is 
always coxrupted by ſuch a communi- 
cation, yet I will venture to affirm, that 
the manners will be fo. 

I know very well, that the timid mo- 
deſty I would recommend, as the ſureſt 
guardian of a virgin's honour, has for 
many years been exploded; ' and that 
ſince ſome foreign cuſtoms have unhap- 
pily been introduced among us, to be 
capable of bluſhing is looked upon, by 
thoſe who paſs for models of politeneſs, 
as an indication of the want both of wit 
and e This audacity of 
behaviour being ſo much the mode, it is 
not a little difficult to diſtinguiſh between 
thoſe who really purſue the dictates of a 
licentious inclination, and thoſe who put 

on a ſhew of it. merely to comply with 
the example of others; and a perſon who 
judges of à woman by what he ſees of 
her in publick, runs a very great riſque 
of being miſtaken. Often has my opi- 
nion been led aſtray in this point, even 
in regard of ladies with whom I was 
moſt intimately. acquainted, and ſaw 
every day; nor did I ever dare to give 
a character of any one of them, till my 
Belt of Iaviſibility afforded me an op- 
portunity of prying into the fecrets of the 
alcove. | 
Coriſca and Emilia are two cele- 
brated beauties. They are almoſt 
equally followed and admired by the 
men, but neither of them were ever jea- 
lous or envious of the praiſes given to 
the other; and there wes once. io exceſ- 
five a fondneſs between them, that they 
were ſcarce. ever ſeen aſunder. Conlca 
has been married, ſome years; Emilia 
has not yet been prevailed ypon to part 
with her liberty: but though there is 
this difference in their circumſtances, 
tbere has been too much appearance upon 


exact ſimilitude in eir humours and 


conſtitutions: I ſay in appearance, for 
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deaf to all that could be {aid to her a 
this ſubject. It was her misfortune to 


poſſeſſed of was in ber own hands; a0d 


rected r | 


I have ſince diſcovered that light 
darkneſs are net, in fat, mo 2 
4 4 A 7" "OY 
Coriſca, long before ſhe became 3 
wife, was looked upon as what they call 
a female rake. Some there were, hoy. 
ever, who imputed what ſhe did only to 
the too great vivacity of her humour 
and would not believe her guilty of ay 
real crime; but far the greater numbe 
were of a quite different opinion; and, 
indeed, the little regard ſhe takes of her 
family fince her marriage, the publick 
contempt with which ſhe treais her hu. 
band, and the frequent quarrels ſhe hy 
with him in privats, but too much juſt 
the worſt character that can be given 
either of her o:conomy or her chaſtity, 
Yet, notwithſtanding all this, there is 2 
certain ſomething in her air, her wit, and 
manner of behaviour, ſo engaging to 
both ſexes, that ſhe has always been, 
and ſtill continues to be, conſtantly yi. 
ſited by perſons not only of the beſt for. 
tunes, but of the beſt reputations; who 
chuſe rather to ſeem blind to her faults, 
than deny themſelves the pleaſure of be 
conve: ſation, It is, beyond all diſpute, 
a very great pitv, that a woman ſo plen- 
teoul y endowed by nature with «ery 
qualification to ſhew virtue in it's mot 
amiable colours, ſhould, through a 
ſtrange dep1avity of principles and in- 
ci:nauon, make uſe of all the fine tal-nts 
ſhe is miſtreſs of only to varniſh ove 
the foul face of vice, and give a pleaſing 
aſpect to the deformity of fin and 
ſhame, | 1 
The beautiful perſon of Emilia, ber 
ſprigbtly wit, her good humour and 
aſfability, rendered her the darling of 
all who knew her, They beheld, with 
an infinity of concern, her intimacy with 
Coriſca; and thoſe who, either by proti- 
mity of blood, or a long acquaintance 
with her, thought . privileged 
to offer their advice, did it in the frong- 
eſt terms, and ſpayed no remonſtrances 
that might prevail on her to break off ſ 
dangerous a communication; but ſhewss 
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become the miſtreſs of her own actions at 
too early an age; what fortune ſhe was 


as ſhe was entirely independent on ber 
friends, would not ſubmit to be d. 

In juſtice to this youn lady's cha- 
"__— however, I muſt ſay, and ſul 
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hereafter prove, that there is a fund of 
honour and virtue in her ſoul ſufficient 
to have made her look with contempt 
and deteſtation on the conduct of Co- 
riſcaz and to have obliged her, if not 
to break off all converſation with her, 
at leaſt not to appear with her in pub- 
lick, or make one in on yh; open 
ſure where the was engaged. But, alas! 
the ſeeds of thoſe noble principles for a 
time lay dormant in her; choaked up 
with the natural levities of youth, and 
the modiſh exceſſes of the age, they had 
not power to ſhoot forth into action. 
Innocently wanton, and indolently gay, 
ſhe ſaw not the danger to which ſhe ex- 
poſed her perſon and reputation, becauſe 
ſhe thought not of it, nor gave herſelf 
the pains to examine what ſnares might 
po ibly be ſpread for her; but ſuffering 
erſelf to be continually hurried from 
one amuſement to another, neyer con- 
ſidered or reflected on any thing farther 
than the preſent ſatisfaQtion. | 
IT have been thus particular in de- 
ſeribing the charafter and humour of 
Emilia, becauſe in the courſe of my ram- 


bles I have found too many others of the 


ſame giddy bent, who, without the leaſt 
propenſity to ill, haye heedleſsly run 
into actions which have involved their 
whole future lives in diſhonour. Theſe 
have reaſon to pardon this digreſſion, 
eſpecially as it has not been tedious; and 
I ſhall now return to the adventure 
which occaſioned it. 

Among the many Inviſible Viſits 
which for a conſiderable time together I 
had made to the apartment of this cele- 
brated Coriſca, I happened to be there 
one morning when Favonius and Pala- 
mede were with her. The firſt of theſe 
gentlemen is of a very amorous incli- 
nation, and known to be what 
world calls well with her; the other, 
though gay and lively as Mercury him- 
ſelf, has been reſtrained, either through 
want of inclination to her perſon, or his 
friendſhip to Favonius, from attempt. 
ing to take any 
ſeldom viſits her but in his company. 
The diſcourſe they were engaged in, 
when I firſt. broke in upon them, 'I 


nature for me by pond — Tablets 
the reception of; ſo I ſhall make no re. 
petition of any things which were ſaid 


till the entrance of Emilia who came in 
kaldtations were in this manner — 
e eonas men 00, dds TIES | : n 
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no ſooner over, than Coriſea, taking 
her fondly by the hand, ſpoke thus— 
Coriſca. Dear creature, this is an 
exceſs of goodneſs in * to come thus 
early; I did not expect you till dinner- 
time. >, Mah | 
Emilia. Indeed, my dear, I never 
waited on you with ſo ill a will, nor 
came on an errand ſo diſagreeable to my 
inclination; for I have but juſt time to 
tell you, that I am deprived of the plea- 
ſure I, propoſed of raſking the whole day 


with you. 4 

Coriſca, On what occaſion + * 

Emilia. The moſt unlucky one that 
could have happened. An old aunt of 
mine has taken it into her head to quit 
her rookery and henhouſe in the country, 
and come to ſtare and be ſtared at in 
town. She arrived laſt night, and ſent 
me word ſhe muſt _ ſee me on 
morning: decency obliges me to go; 
is my — and beſides ji pretty 
rich. my "- 

Coriſca. But cannot you make ſome 
excuſe to leave her as ſoon as you have 
paid your compliments? I ſhall have 
all the world here this afternoon, and 
would not have you. ahſent upon any 
ſcore, 4 | 

Emilia. Tt cannot be avoided. | She 
pretends to have a huge fondneſs for me, 
and I know will- detain me, with a 
thouſand impertinent declarations of it, 
till bed-time: fo, my dear, adieu for 
this whole tedious day; to-morrow, I 
hope, will atone for this vexation.- 
Gentlemen, your ſervant. 

In ſpeaking theſe laſt words, ſhe 
turned upon her heel, and ran out of the 
room; but not ſo haſtily but that Pala- 
mede, with one ftride;'-joined her at the 
door, and led her down ſtairs. In the 


the mean time Coriſea, looking on Favo- 


nius, ſaid to hi 


Coriſea. 1 


poor Emilia. The 


impertinent 1. of an old relation 
* 1 as great n as the 

aucy indifference of a young fellow one 
wate liberties, and likes. ACS,” 1450 * 


© Favenius. Tbe beautiful Coriſca; I 
am fre, can never be in danger of ex- 


rt bt | - periencing the latter of theſe vexations. 
found was on ſubjects of too 1 win 8 M 8 | 


To prove the ſincerity of this afſer- 


tion, he doſed'it with d ſtrenuous em- 
"brace; which Coriſca returned. There 


was time for no mort. Palamede came 
Ez and Favonnas/-wiflra ſinile, ſpoke | 


a Fe 
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Faummur. By the ſparkle in your 

es, n 1 ＋ 
pic of gallantry you have fſhewed-to 

milia has been more than ordinarily 
well received, 
Palamede. This, and all others I 
have yet had in my power to treat that 
Izdy with, have been too trifling to de- 
ſerve much notice from her. 
 Favonius. Oh, every kind glance 
gives trahſport to a man in lovel Vou 
muſt know, Madam, I have juſt found 
out that Palamede is deſperately in love 
with Emilia. 
Coriſca.  Indeed!—And do you-al- 
low the charge, Palamede ? 4 
© Palamede. Not akogether, Madam. 
1 am not abſolutely in love; but con- 
Fefs 1 think Emilia an extremely fine 
girl, and have had ſome very odd dreams 
on her account; 
...Coriſca.| What hinders you, then, 


from making your addrefles to her:? 


Palameds. Why, faith, Madam, to 


. confeſs the truth, I was afraid of not 
- ſucceeding. on the terms I wiſh:d to do; 
and as for marriage, the circumſtances 


of my eſtate require I ſhould make choice 

of a wife with a much larger fortune 

than Emilia is poſſeſſed of. 1 
Fawonius, You are perfectly in the 


right, Palamede. A good fortune with 
for a man 
of pleaſure, as it enables him to make 
handſome preſents and entertainments to 
thoſe women he may happen to like bet- 
ter. ; F | 


meeting with à rebuff from her over- 


ſerupulous virtue? ö 


Palamede. 
Madam. wh" 22 
Coriſea. Then you are a fool. Not 


but 1 believe Emilia is perfectly inno- 


cent as yet; but What is innocence, what 


is virtue; what is honour, when op- 


| pofed to love and inclination! Do you 


not know What Mrs. Behn, who muſt 
be allowed to be a perfect judge of na- 


ture in our ſex, ſays upon this occafion ? » 


. © Oh, curſed Honour! thou who firſt didſt 


damn 


: 4, Awoman to the fig of ſhame! n! 
Honor err 
To wound, and not to cure the heart; 


* 


* 
> 
* 
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* And to themſilves prefcribe cruel law, 
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conſiderations are of force to reſtrain her 


That is indeed daes, to apprehend. 


thoughts of you; but 1 have heard her 
the beſt, and have ſomething peculiarly 


than yourſelf with an opportunity 
Wich love t invite, but to forbid with 


me the molt tranſported man 


© His chief attributes are pride and 
* His pow'r is robbing lovers of delight. 


© Honour! that puts our words, that ſhould 
— | * be frnn, 19 * | 


c That, veacheſt all our looks and achan 
art. | 
'© What Love defign'd a facred git, 
* What Nature made to be poſleſs's, 
* Miſtaken Honour made à theft, 
© Thou foe to Pleaſure, Nature's worſt i, 
© caſe! „MN 
| © Thou tyrant over mighty kings, 
© Be gone to princes palaces, 
Bot les the humble ſwain go on, 
In the bleſt paths of the firft race of man, 
. *© That neareſt were to gods allied, 
And, form's for love, difg ain d all ob 
* oe td! 
Tbe emphatick accents and gracthi 
manner with which Coriſca prononnced 
theſe lines adding to the beauty of the 
poetry, ſtruck fo much upon the hearts 
of the two gentlemen, that they could 
not forbear clapping their hands, aud 
crying out Encore, encore, charmi 
* Coriſcal' On which ſhe laughed 
heartily, and replied— : 
Coriſca. I want none of theſe thez- 
trical teltimonies of approbation; 1 
would.only convince Palamede, from the 
ungneſtionable authority of our Engliſh 
Sappho, that when à woman loves, 0 


2 acting up to the diftates of her pa- 
on. | 
Palamade. Aye, Madam, if I could 
flatter myſelf with the hopes of being 
loved by Emilia, I ſhould have nothing 


Coriſca. I will not pretend to tell 
on that ſhe is fo much in love as not 
e able to eat, drink, or fleep, fot the 


ſay a thouſand times over, I believe, that 
you are, without exception, the 
fellow in the whole town; that you drels 


agreeable in your air and manner of be- 
haviouy: and on the ſtrength of this, and 
ſome other indications T have ob 
about her, I dare venture to affirm that 
you are far from heing indifferent to ber, 
and that The'would be little lefs pleaſed 


bein Nene 


in private. 
Palamede. Dear Via 5 
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Emilia to be ſeparated from her 


I find words to thank this compaſſion to ſuſpicions not at all to the advanta 


engaged in it; but I am certain would — 
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t means can ſuch a thi be libertine, in order to retire to my own, 
by vs ante in Ga RR and contemplate at leiſure on what I had 
TED „„ nk bo ad 1-9 


Coriſca. Poihing more eaſy N I have en 1821 A 
it all in my head already ſhe wj any ee re 
where with me; we halt he together to- 1 CHAP l. 
morrow j you two ſhall come in as if b nt TH e 
accident, and ſe going to take be warsENTS THE READER WITH THE 
air on the other fide the water: there cAaTASTROPAE' OF a  ADVERS 
is xhouſe the moſt commadiouſly ſituat- * TURE VERY ' DIFFERENT” FROM 
ed that can bez good gardens, good wur THE © BEGINNING | MAY 
wine, good every thing. —Favonius is AAV orven. um AA Te 


» ** 


well acquainted with the place. nArrccr. # Te 
Fa vont. I fuppoſe you mean that pifitn'® d 
kept by Miry, e OUGH 1 hid thought" myſelf 


a. "The ſame, When we bare too well acquainted with the prin- 
been ſome time, and it begins to ciples and inclinations'of Coriſca, to 
draw near the hour proper to think of at att'ſurprized at any act of licentioul- 
going home, you ſhall diſcharge the yeſs the could poſſibly'be guilty of, yet l 
coach, and pretend the fellow got drunk could not defend” my ſenſes from bei 
and went away without your knowledge. ſeized with the extremeſt ſhock; on find 
There will be no poſſibility of procuring a ing ſhe could be baſe enough to conde- 
vehicle to bring us to town, eſpecially at ſcend to become the inſtrument of others 
night. Fayoruus muſt be content to do - pleaſures; and betriy the innocence of a 
penance with me in loitering about the young lady for whorn ſhe had as much 
gardens, or in ſomething or other, till friendſhip as is conſiſtent with a womin 
morning, while you. the moſt of of her character —forgetting all this 
your time with Emilia. n "while what the good old poet, Mr. Philip 

Palamede. Excellent, my charming  Maſfenger, tells us on an occuſion mi- 
Machiavel | But how ſhall * lar to this of Coriſca and mia — 


Ce n = YU „* one ſote point agree) 
ca, t m oe Each would be glad alflike themſelvesmi 
ment; ſhe ſhall ſuf & non of Þ nete a 6 9: 8 nit ight 
matter, till ſhe finds herſelf alone win no age be 2 
you, and then it will be your buſineſs to er y wiſely, as I then 
make her ſatisked with being fo. imagined, on what Coriſca had ſaid to 
P Kind creature! where ſhall Palamede, I muſt confeſs I entertained! 


a ſuffering lover ?- | poor Emilia: I fancied that. ſhe had in 
| Coriſea. Never trouble yourſelf about reality confeſſed a paſſion-for that gen- 
thanks; good ations, they ſay, reward tleman; and Coriſca, in forming this con- 
themſelves. trivance to bring about a private inter- 


 » Fawonius, As for my part, I ſhall de- view between them, hid done nothi 


fer thoſe acknowledgments which your but what the was convinced in — 
exceſs of goodneſs from me, mind would be highly ſatis ſactory to her 
both on my own ſcore. and that of my fair friend. It as never my cuſtom, 
friend, till to-morrow night, when they however, to place an entite dependance 
ſhall make part of that agreeable penance on conjecture, whether my on or that 
Lam to perſo fm. bd another perſon; ſo:refolved. to beias 
This ſperch of Favonius payed. the convinced as my Invifile. inſpettion 
way for à converſaden conformable could make me. Accordingly the next 
enough to the charaQters of the perſans day, in the afternoon, 1 girded on my 
ious Belt, and went to the houſe of 

not be well reliſhed by that part of my os, Emilia was. not yet come; but 
readers which I am. mot ambitious; of juſt as T arrived T heard her give orders 
obliging: I all therefore cloſe the ſcene, to refuſe admittance to all of her own ſex 
u indeed T did won after my. Tablets, txcept that lady, and alſo to all thoſe of 


e quite! the apartments of this fyir the. other except Favonive and * 
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As I doubted not but I ſhould be able which I found indeed very pleaſant, wa 
to fathom the whole truth of this affair, laid out into parterres and kuots, and 
by the converſation that would paſs be- larger than I could have imagined, Fa. 
tween theſe two ladies while they believ- vonius led Coriſca, and Palawede had 
ed themſelves alone together, T was ex- Emilia by the hand, who, during this 
tremely impatient for the approach of promenade, took the opportunity of ep. 
Emilia, and equally rejoiced wen I ſaw tertainifig her with many tender (peechs, 
ber enter. The firſt ſalutations they but intermixed with nothing that the 
gave each other, were ſuch as might be moſt chaſte ear might not have liſtens] 
expected from perſons who mutually pro- to without calling a bluſh upon the face, 
feiſed ſo warm and tender a friendſhip. I was ſorry, however, to obſerve that fie 
The ſubjects they afterwardstalked upon received what he faid with a certain las. 
were not of any conſequence; not one guiſhment in her eyes, which embolda. 
word of Palemede nor the projected tour ed him to go on, and made me fear tha 
was mentioned; on which I abſolved he had indeed a ſecret aſcendancy on 
Emilia from all blame on this account, her incautious, unſuſpecting heart. 
and was ſorry I had ever wronged her, On their return into the houſe, a table 
But the leſs room I had to condemn, the was ſpread with every thing that could 
greater cauſe I had to pity her, and to excite 8 or exhilarate the ſpirits, 
deteſt the cruel plot contrived, and ſo The chearfulneſs and good humour of the 
near being put in execution _— her gueſts gave a double reliſh to the repat; 
virtue. But I had no time to indulge me- wit and ſparkling Champagne crowned 

ditation; the l preſently came the board; and though the ladies allay. 
in; the propoſal, as agreed upon between ed the too great potency of the one by 
them and Coriſca, was immediately the aſſiſtance of water, yet the other 
made; the ladies gave a ready aflent; a flowed with no leſs ſtrength and vigoir, 
hackney-coach was ordered to be called, After ſome hours had been paſſed inthe 
and every one ſeemed equally on the height of gaiety, Coriſca on a ſuddeg 
wing to be gone. looked upon her watch, and aſſuming 4 
he reader will now perhaps imagine, more ſerious air than ſhe was accuſtom- 

that it being eaſy to ſee into the end of ed to wear, told the company that it wat 
this affair, there was no occaſion for any near one o'clock, and they muſt think 
farther enquiries in relation to it, and of departing for London, To which Fa. 
that curioſity had received it's utmoſt vonius rephed—  _ oy; ; 
tification;z but I happened to be ofa Fawonus. Among all the ridiculous 

ifferent way of thinking. I ſincerely things mankind was ever guilty of, 1 

pitied Emilia, and could not help being know none more ſo than the having fg 
deſirous to ſee how ſhe would reſent the their wits to work to invent a machine, 
baſe artifice practiſed on her when ſhe and then ſubmitting to be governed by 
ſhould diſcover it, and alſo how Coriſca it. NEO TEES f 
would conduct the plot ſhe had contriv- Coriſtca. There are many other laws, 
ed. It was no difficult matter for me to as well as this, by which the ſilly world 
know the houſe they were going to, both have bound themſelves to go contrarj 
by the deſcription I had heard given of the primitive rules of nature and incli- 
it the day before by Coriſca, and alſo by nation, indulging by ſtealth only thoſe 
what I had been told by other people pleaſures which they were born freely ts 
concerning it's commodiouſneſs for in- - enjoy: but, however, all theſe cuſtoms, 
trigue; ſo I no ſouner found that a dilagreeable as they are to people of 
hackney-coach was orfered, than I haſti- wit and ſpirit, muſt in ſome meaſure be 
ly quired the polt 1 was in, made the complied with, or the ſtupid vulgar would 
def of my way to the place of rendez- pieſently accuſe us of irregularity and in- 
yous, got there before them, took up my decency. ge _— 
flard at the entrance, ſaw them alight, _ Palamede. I look upon every one bete, 
and followed them into a well-furnihed Madam, to be above the cenſures of ihe 
ſpacious room, to which they were uſher- vulgar, yet I will not nd to enter in- 
ed by a ſpruce waiter, | to any arguments on that head; and dare 
Wine and biſcuits were immediately anſwer for Favonius, as well as for Wy- 
ſerved up; and the company, after hav- ſelf, that he would not pteſume to de- 
ing refreſhed themſelves with this little tain you'a moment beyond the time qc 
regale, wem 10 walk in the gardens, think proper to go. F 1 
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Emilia. Tndeed, gentlemen, I think, 
and 1 believe Coriſca does fo too, that 
to tay any longer at this time would ra- 
ther diminiſh than add to the ſatis faction 
we have hitherto enjoyed. 54 0h 
Favonius. After ſuth a declaration, 
Madam, any farther preſſures to the con- 
traty on our part, might juſtly be looked 
upon as impertinent and troubleſome; it 
is certainly your province to command, 
ours implicitly to obey. 

lo ſpeaking theſe laſt words, he went 
out of the room with Palamede, as it might 
be ſuppoſed to diſcharge the reckoning of 
the houſe; but in a few minutes returned, 
and, with a ſeeming concern in their 
faces, ſaid, that the coachman, either by 
having got drunk or miſtaking his or- 
ders, Rag gone'away ſoon after he had 
ſet them down: on which Coriſca affect» 
ed to be extremely ſurprized, and Emilia 
being really ſo, they both cried out at the 
ſame time | 


Coriſca, This is the oddeſt accident 


Cure that ever happened 


Emilia. Bleſs me! which way ſhall 
we get home ? | 710 
alamede. As for going home, Ma- 
dam, it is a thing quite out of the queſ- 
tion: we haye enquired, and there is no 
poſſibility of procuring either coach, cha- 
riot, poſt-chaiſe, or any fort of gs 
whatever, till the morning breaks; ſo, 
ladies, you muſt content yourſelves with 
being our gueſts for the remainder of the 
night, | | PF 

Coriſea. Well, fince it is ſo, we muſt 

een make a virtue of neceſſity, and di. 
vert ourſelves as well as we can. 
| Palamede, It would be an un 
able vanity in us, Madam, to imagine 
that any my in our converfation could 
compenſate. for the want of your repoſe; 
we will therefore order a bed to be got 
7 ar ou 39:4 F while 4 ans 
and myſelf watch the approach of day, 
in order to provide a vehicle for coming 
us to town, | | | 7 
Coriſca, No, no, by no means, we 
will all ſhare the ſame fate; it would be 
ſtrange indeed, if four people of taſte and 
{pirit could not find ſome way to amule 
each other for the ſpace of one night. 

\ While ſhe was ſpeaking, a concert of 
flutes, a hautboy, a double curtal, and 
ſome other wind - muſick, on a ſudden ſa- 

lied their ears; on which ſhe cried out 
_. Coriſea, Hark) mulick I if it con- 


. 
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Emilia. Nothing ever happened fo 
fortunately ſor me; I love muſick as I 
love my life, eſpecially. of this fort. 

In ſpeaking this, ſhe ran haſtily to the 
window and threw up the ſaſh, in order 
to hear the ſeveral inſtruments more di- 
ſtinctly. Palamede followed, and they. 
both * abforbed in a moſt profound 
attention Artur . and Coriſca 
obſerving, took that opportunity of paſ- 
ſing ſoftly behind hon. na flip - lone? 
the room. Emilia turning her bead pre- 
ſently after, with a deſign, as I fappoſe, 
to ſay ſomething either to the one or the 
other, was ſurprized at ſeeing neither of 
them there, and cried out to Palamede— 

Emilia. Bleſs me! what is become of 
Favonius and Coriſca? | 1 8 

Palamede. I know not, Madam; per- 
haps they are gone down into the gar- 
den, to be nearer to the muſick, which 
ſeems to proceed from the lower end of 
the walk. | 

Emilia. Very likely ; they might have 
told us, however; but ſince it is fo, we 
will follow them. 7 

Palamede. With all my heart, Mas 
dam; but firſt permit me to reveal a ſe- 
cret to you which you ought to be told, 
and my breaſt has long, laboured with 
an impatience of diſcovering. 

Emilia. A ſecret! What ſecret can 
15 have with me, that would be worth 

ſing one note of this muſick to liſten to? 

Palamede, I you will be of an- 
other opinion, am, when I ſhall tell 
you that the whole happineſs of my fu. 
ture life, and. even my ſoul's eternal 
peace, depends upon it. | 
Emilia. You, may tell me what you 
will, but I. ſhall believe nothing of the 
matter; ſo let us rejoin our friends. 

It ĩs not ſo much by what people ſay, 
as by the manner in which they deliver 
themſelves, that the ſincerity of their 
wer may he gueſſed at; and; I was 

eartily glad to find, both by the looks 
of Emilia and the tone of her voice, that 
ſhe indeed had more inclmation,to do as 
ſhe had propoſed, than to ſtay and ſuffer 
herſelf to be entertained by Palamede in 
the way ſhe might eaſily perceive he was 
about to do it. ' The diſcreet intentions 
of this young lady, however, could avail 
her but little in her preſent ſituation; Pa- 
lamede got between her and the door as 
ſhe was endeavouring to go out, and 


a 3 1 - throwing himſelf upon hi 
tinues, it will very well atone for thelaſs he: upon his xnees befor 
o 07 129% FE 


her, and at the ſame. time catching faſt 
hold of both her bands, ſaid to her- 
| . | Palamite 


* 


4 
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Palamede. No, charming Emilia! I 
have not fo long languiſhed for an op- 
portunity like this to let it now e{{ 
me! you muſt, you ſhall hear me. 
Heaven I love you love you to the mol 
raging height the paſſion can inſpire! For 
many, many tedious weeks, you have 


been the only object of my nightly viſions 


and waking thoughts; and 

He was going on, but Emilia inter- 
rupted him by replying in thele terms, 
accompanied with an air full of reſent- 
ment and confuſion— 

Emilia, Fye, Palamede, this raill 
is impertinent and inſipid, and what 
could not have expected to be treated 
with by a perſon who has the character 
of good ſenſe and breeding. 

alamede. Cruelly urged | Oh, could 
you ſee into my heart, you would find it 
all devoted to you! devoted to you with 
a tenderneſs ſo perfect as can be equalled 
by nothing but the charms that have ſub. 
dued it. Frown not, adorable Emilia, 
nor ſtruggle to get laoſe ; for, by all my 
hopes, never will I quit the graſp I have 
taken of you, nor riſe from the poſture I 
am in, till I have convinced you of the 
Gncerity, as well as ardency, of the flame 
you have kindled in me! 

Emilia. Sir, this nocturnal declara- 
tion is little conſiſtent with that reſpec̃t 
which is always the attendant of an ho- 
nourable paiſion. If you had, indeed, 
any thoughts of me of the nature you 

retend, I am norecluſe, and you might 
. found a more proper ſeaſon to ac- 
aint me with them. | 

Palamede. The. paſſion I am enflam- 
ed with, is r.ot of a nature to ſubmit to 
the dull forms obſerved by vulgar lovers. 
Beſides, what ſeaſon can be more fit for 
love than night, the friend of love? Turn 

our eyes towards the window, and be- 
hold the filver moon, with all the thou- 
fand twink ing ſtars! ſee how ſweet, how 
mild they ſhine k with what benevolent 
aſpects they dart their rays upon us! 
Liften to the melodious founds you juſt 
now praiſed ! Will not all theſe ſoften 
your fou}, melt you into pity, and make 


you think ſuch love as mine ves ſome 
recompence ? 
Emibia. I'll hear no more; unhand 


me, Sir, and give me liberty to ſeek our 
friends; or be aſſured my cries ſhall raiſe 
the houſe. | 

He then let go her hands, and roſe 
from the poſture he had been in; but fall 


\ 
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baſely given up by her to infamy ad 
ruin! 


ö _ to ſhare the 


| thought to make me as vile as I now find 


kept his back cloſe againſt the gy 
while with half a ſmile he replied to va 
ſhe had ſaid in this manner 

Palamede. Madam, you are 
in part; and if I acquieſce to 
you demand, it is not to be imas; 
you wguld be one jot leſs in my 
than now. Our friends are too 0 
engaged with each other to ſuffer them. 
ſelves to be interrupted; and as to th 
people ef —— know their di. 
tance, and are extremely deaf 
ae, 

ing him thus, the 

3 1 18 
felf into a chair, cried ou 

Emilia. O Heavens! is this poſſible 
Can Coriſca be ſo vile! Am I betrayed! 


| 


On hearing her make this exclamatic, 
he left the place where he had been ſtand. 
ing, and ſeated himſelf near her; th 
taking one of her hands, and preſſing i 
tenderly to his lips, ſpoke to this 

Palamede. Oz my angel! By 
Heaven, the tranſactions of this night 
ſhall be for ever a ſacred and inviolable 
ſecret! not even Favonius nor Coriſca 
ſhall be acquainted with it if you deim 
the contrai y: I know they will laugh a BW 
me; but no matter, I can bear all tha, 
and much more, to comply with the leak 
requeſt made by my dear Emilia. O, the, 
be kind, and bl my longing wiſhes! 
let no reluctance — coming joy 


ppinefs you gie 
1 conſternation of Emilia,on 
ing ſhe was expoſed to the dan now 
was in, by the ons ade ſhe 
moſt had loved, and moſt bel. eved he 
friend, had thrown her into ſo profound 
a reverie, that I mueh queſtion 
ſhe heard any part of what Palamede had 
lately been freaking to her; till cloing 
his ations with a ſtrenuous em- 
brace, ſhe ſtarted up, broke from hun, 
and looking wildly round the room, he 
eſpied two fwords, which Favonius and 
Palamede had plucked off on their en- 
trance, and put in a window; ſhe ſuatch- 
ed up one of them, and 2 it out oſ 
the ſcabbard in an inſtant, held the point 
to her breaſt, ſaying at the ſame ume 

Emilia, Here is at leaſt 3 

from diſhonour ! That baſe woman, 


ine is berſelf, ſhall meet with a 
poinment ſhe perhaps dogs not ere 


—— 


thi 00s inte ny heart. 

-atazement, the Hock, the con- 
fokow Palamede wa in T4 this action, is 
altogether impoſſible to deſtribe . her 
words, her looks, her voict, convineing 
him the wa$}ndetd in earneſt, he remain 
ed ſpeechleſs, without motion, | his 
fixed on ver in a Kind of b 
and ſeerried 'Kke- obe / rransfixed win 
does at length, tecoverin mimſelf a 
little, he ſaid to her in a faulte voice. 

ny For Heaven Exp hop Ma- 
"6, ond, not * 

ht of yourdeſpair Teber ee Sin 
15 certain that 1 17 — have loyed you, 
bur never Had à thought bf ſetlucing y our 
Innorence. The plot to bring you hither 
was nbt of my contriving. Tis true 
came luto it, as Where i the man Who 
would not? But be aſſured I am no ras 
viſher, nor capable ot owing my plea- 


ks — cc 


throw afide that cruel weapon, or turn 
the 1 on, 7 and if I make the leaſt 
attempt to difent-yout N n 2 775 
to the hilt within my boſons 

Emilia. Sir, 1  lovketl op you 
as 2 mam of honour, and. ſhoul.t' t&oite 


3 By all. tbat's sg. not 


the'wemolt cation of my looſeſt 
withes 2 given me half the joy 
as no, to 3 not wholly 
unworthy 5 ſuch exalted vir · 
tue. Charing Emilia i perfect I 
as welt ay form! in both angelie 1 b 

hold me your convert: The loye, I 

for you is now ratified into adoration! 
Voat᷑ virtue, like cht miſts gold, turns all 
into ittelf, and leaves na groſſer particles 
behind! 
never more will 


fume to eritertain 
you with diſcourſes ka — * Pure 
than your on N | 


RY May Nele tis this — 


N. M:Yoe: way, by Heaver') 


— l re 
Vinfamyz the contempt 


of 
2 whole world, Wy goo Seel hn ' hatred, 


and every-other'c fall oi me?? 
Emilin. Then find ſome w. if poſ- 

ſidle — — 

place, and conduct me ſafe to wy 


_—_ 


e | 
Talus. «yen andy you 


A 2. 9 Tes AKN XI FT 2 rer 


Ax. mee nr. 


veſs to have it in my power to do- iat 


ſure to brimal violence: Oh, therefore, - 


to find 3 17 


Forgive what is paſt, and never 


"© ſuch I ſhall always eſteem her 


at 
er Kite ate, wt and . 8. 2 


. for the pat It d myů happt» 


you require with much more eaſe than 
you imagine Nen ſhall no lupger beau- 
titol Emifa! be fmpoſed . he conc 
man, nes? we pretended had left 
bas 1 8 1 above f 
8 Sift ad this houſe; I ſuppb 
ray th gone to bed by A 
we told Hm we fhould+net return 
London till the morning; hut I — 
and have him rouaed. 
' He had ſcarce made an end of ſpeaki 
theſe words, he-n ho · rang therbell homing 
a waiter coming preſently» up, he gave 
him the — orders 2 tulfilhag the 
iſe he had —— Emitia g on 
Which thatiyoung ladys. with the. 
farsfagtionan her toite and eyes, or 
out“ Firs truly Pe eqperu 
und worthy of y ourſelf. 7c emen 
that. inſtant ſtarted 
_ the mind of Palamede, hin dered him 
any anſwer, or even, per- 
— hearwwg) eat ſhe laid, he 
rang the bell u ſerond time with all hig 
force, and called fonſien, in and paper: 
which being brough'y ne- told Emilia 
that and good manners would 
not ſuffer him to depart without taking 
ſame: notice ab thezacceabou.ta FEavonius, 
with whom he had ab»ays lived in, a per- 
fect. good-mnderttandipgy,. anditheret ort; 
eniroated her pęrmiiſion tor to a few 
lines ta: that guntleman. Pierequeſt 


vas too reaſonable not to be gorapli 


wuch hand be ſat dn And dictated u 
following epi file n oc» 
nie 


Here _-_ — 11 — Mis 
| ac, MY D842} DRLEMNDY 80K. 
. HLNG our by bapponed 1 very. di 

| en rently from what I was made to 
7 pelt i 1 regard to Emilia: in fine, 
che is not a wan, but an angel A: 


her, and 
© think. it my glory 0 obey every 
mand ſhe 5 8 ha lay: upon 1 
18. 5 me . 75 
do remove ucę, a cond 
to her wwy; 19 40. B” hich Lam 5 
now about to do have O oppor 
+ nity; to 1 8 e,the wpbck or. — 42 
© expences: of ihe haue, ſo beg y . Will. 
© take che, Whale upon; Jou, g 
1795 7 
ie 


© me to-morrow evening at 
W White T's at cp PTE 


'<. whgre-we: will-ſup toggtber, a1 


- 


—_ 
'« and excuſes you ſhall think proper for 
E mo to Coriicay and believe me, yours, 
4 &c, 


© PALAMEDE,* di 


| While Palawade was thus employed, | 

it alſo came into Emilia's head to let Co- 

riſca know ſome part of the reſentment 

ſhe had conceived againſt her: accord- 

ingly ſhe took anot * of the 

ftandiſh, and ex in theſe 
© MADANy | 


0 HAT the united report of all 

W © who know you could never have 
© made me believe, your behaviour this 
night has not only convinced me of, 
© but alſo that the tongue of malice can 
find nothing wherewith to aggravate 
your real guilt, Was it not enough, 
OO moſt un woman! to fink 
© your own — and reputation in 
eternal infamy, but you muſt alſo en · 
* deavour to drag others into perdition 
© with you! Know, to your confu- 
« fion, that 1 happily eſcaped the ſnare 


© you had laid for me; and ſhall reap 
© this benefit by my late z as to 
© avoid the company of a perſon whom 


© to preſerve an acquaintance with muſt 
* in the end have the ruin of my 
character, if not of my virtue; for, be 
* affured, I ſhall henceforward be as 
careful to ſhun your preſence, as ever 
_ © I was eager to come into it. Here 
© ceaſes — — intercourſe — 
© us, y the diſappointment 
© baſe deſigns on me, — 
4 ing to you not to attempt the like on 
© any other equally inadvertent and in- 
© cautious as the much deceived 
WAS © EMUILIA.“ 


They had juſt finiſhed, and made 

the above © 20 when the waiter — 
turned, and told Palamede that he had, 
though not without ſome difficulty, pre- 
vailed on the coachman to riſe; and 
that, before he left the inn, he had ſeen 
him go into the ſtable to bring out the 
horſes. Palamede then gave bim the 


fall be ſtirring, and let him know I 
* ſhall ſend the coach back in the morn. 
© ing.” Emilia alſo put into his hands 
her epiſtle to Coriſca, with theſe word 
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© And let the lad 
© her," 


wr! im wit _ 
inding my Cryſtalline Tablets 

now overcharged, I was obliged 7h wi 
them up; ſo can relate no farther parti. 
culars of what converſation paſſed be- 


and then withdrew 


tween Palamede and Emilia during the 
ſmall time they waited for the coach » 
carry them away; and can only fay in 


general, that the greateſt reſerve and dif. 
tance was obſerved on both fides, 18. 
lia, though now e ſatisfied with 
the contrition of Palamede, thought it 


would be imprudent to a too gay! 
and Palamede, fearful . 2 
prehenfions, behaved to her with all 
— of a Chineſe mandarin. 


On their down, they were met 
at the e ſtairs brake woman 
who kept this tavern, or rather brothel; 
who uſhering in what ſhe had to {ay with 
a low curtiey, told Emilia, that the 


flattered herſelf with the expeRation of 
her ſleepi 


there that night, and 

nothing ble had hap ＋ 
occahon her onable 
an hour; adding, that ſhe ſhould never 
forgive herſelf if any thing in her houſe 
diſobliged ſo ſweet a young lady, 
Emilia anſwered this fawning 1 
only with a look of conterapt; but Pal 
told her ſhe need be under no con- 
cern on that ſcore; the lady had no ob- 
2 22 but choſe never 5 

out own apartment. 
more was ſaid; they went into the coach, 
__ followed * hs ag I — = 

curiolity enough to make me ſtay 
— * of the night in that place, for 
no other purpoſe than to ſee how Ha- 
vonius and iſca would behave | 
being told that Palamede and Emilia 

were gone, ard receiving the 
that gentleman and lady had Jett 

my In ity me from the as 
ger of any inſults; and the ſatisfaction 
t roſe in my mind, on the noble can · 
N 
wa m . | 
Pay s after [ was informed, by 

the re of the town, that - 
made his publick addrefles to Em 5 
Being willing to be better convinced 6 
viſits to Emilia's apartment, and 2 
that in fact the thing was ap Thad but 


re at ſo u 


„ „% „„ „ n ee een eee eee eee 
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| he was and reſerve l How various ire the re- 
| preſentations made of him! He has al- 
moſt as many characters as there are 
ſpeakers of him; by the abundance one 
r 
and there is no ing a right idea of 
what he truly is. One can go into no 
company without hearing ſome mbntion 
ma Lord Honorius, yet one ſhall 
ſeldom find any two people agree in their 
12 
ilities or A whether in fell. 
ge- * moral, or political matters. He 
us no pes 3, Fe 2 
not totally avoid going thither. 
feſſes himſelf a member of the <-blihed 
church, yet converſes with thoſe 
amours, of different perfuafions. liſteus at 
timacy with Pala- 


— bi tentively to the arguments urged by per- 
mede, and highly applauds his con- ſons of all parties and al fol, wont : 
verſion in favour of the fair inſpirer of offering any of his own, or giving his 
his honourable flame. _— __ opinion which are wrong or which are 
her lips hebe ver the name of Emilia is right. 
mentioned, and endeavours all the can For this reaſon all the zealots, both ln - 
to traduce that virtue which ſhe had not religion and politicks, brand him wi 
the power to 1 but all ſhe ſays on lukewarmneſs, and ſay he is a man 
that ſcore ſerves only to ſhew more plainly an uncertain way of thinking, and bas 
her own bad heart; and Emilia, by re- no ſettled principle of acting. Some 
fraining all converſation with her, has few there are who applaud his mode- 
cnn ho need ak, way ration, but many more who look upon 


r nts. Ain 24 win 


AA . . ris bo St. 4. _ un Mow <4 


inion the had well nigh loſt. it as a piece of low cunning, thereby to 
* 85 | cover fonts lit difars he has wilti - 
| ' | | bis boſom; but of what nature theſe are, 
CHAP, III. I have heard many warm difputes about. 
: at Some will n:eds have him in the intereſt 


CONTAINS THE REHEARSAL OF A of the Pretender, and others that he is 
CONVERSATION WHICH THE au- ſecretly a tool of the miniſtry. Some 
THOR ACCIDENTALLY HAPPENED have confidently averred, that they have 
TO BE WITNESS OF, AND Looks ſeen a white roſe carried into his houſe 
UPON HIMSELF AS BOUND BY AN on the tenth of June; and others, that 
INDISPENSABLE OBLIGATION ro he has worn « waiſtcoat on the 
MAKE PUBLICK; THOUGH PER» birth-day of his preſent Majeſty; as if 
FECTLY CONSCIOUS, FROM His an innocent flower, or the colour of 8 
OBSERVATIONS OF MANKIND, piece of filk, were ſufficient tokens to 
THAT THERE ARE MANY OF His the wiſhes of the wearer's heart. 
READERS WHOWILL LABOUR ALL Ad to hisceconomyin private life, he is 
THEY CAN TO BRING THESS Not at all expenſivein drefs, equipage, or 
PAGES INTO DISCREDIT» the furnitureof his houſe; chung rather 


| to 9 his rank, than in any 
NE whom I ſhall always rank ticular to exceed it. This s frequetl 
among the number of our beſt attributed to his covetouſneſs, while mores 
Engliſh dnthers, tells us, in a juſtly favourable judges ſu 


it to be owialr 


oſteerned poem, to his contempt of the modiſh f 

© Wiſdors 1s fill to loth * fn RY bg OT 
do tos a town never 

+ None ars fo buſy 4s the fool and busse them to an : or with = 


| ' - +. > The graver ſort of people aſcribe this two. 
He different are the pictures bis diſcretion, and the more gay to wang . 
dia vn of a peclan whole prudence makes of tick nn 


* 
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Thus apt are we to form a vain julg; 
ment on things we know nothing of. 
The heart of man is incomprehenfible, 


unleſs diſcovered by bim 


85 


f in. ſome 
ng poo? either of virtue or vice: 
e firſt he may not have an opportunity 


4 


to ſet forth in any conſpicuous un. and 


the latter he may have artifice an 


hypo- 


eriſy enough to glois over and* conceal. 
How l then, is it to he certain 


to whic 
| 


E7 
* 


of theſe he is in reality de- 


l Among the variety of deſcriptions and 


reports in relation to Lord Honorius, I 
found, notwithſtanding, that it was 
agreed on by all hands, that though he 
would not. ſuffer himſelf to be impoſed 
upon by his tradeſmen, 15 he always 


took care their bills ſhoul 


be paid with 


the utmoſt exactneſs and punctvality, 


and that he never dealt with forei 


ers. 


Theſe articles, however inſignificant 
they may ſeem to ſome of thoſe who call 


themſelves the polite world, I confeſs 
gave me ſuch an idea both of his pru- 
e 


nce and juſtice, as made me inamedi- 


ately join with thoſe who ſpoke the great- 

eſt things in his praiſe in other reſpects; 

but being deſirous of penetrating more 

deeply into the * of this noble- 

man's . I reſolved to try how 
ib 


my Invi 


ilityſnip would ſerve that 


end, and accordingly made a viſit one 
morning at his houſe. 
LEY 


ed through ſeveral neat rooms, 


"the furniture of which was rich, and be- 


„ 


tting the dignity. and fortune of the 


owner, but had nothing of gaudineſs in 
it. At laſt I found the perſon I went 
to ſeek; he was in a cloſet within his 
dreſſing- room, and had a book in his 
hand. I was curious to ſee what was 
the ſubject of his meditations ; and, 
Jooking over his ſhoulder, perceived it 


was the poems of our 'Engliſh Pindar, 


the celebrated Mr. Cowley. - The page 
he was employed in on my entrance con- 
.tained, among others, theſe lines— 


4.0 fountains ! when in you ſhall J, 


* Ease d of unpeaceful thoughts, myſelf eſpy ! 


% O fields! O woods! when ſhall 1 be made 


= 


. The happy tenant of your ſhade! 


4 Here's the ſpring- head of pleaſure's flood, 
„ © Whereall the riches lie, 


& That the has coin'd and ſtamp'd for good, 


+ * To charm the mind as well as eye. 


„ Pride and ambition here, 


* Only in far-fetch'd metaphors appear; 5 
fHete's nought but winds can hurtful mur- 


1 murs ſcatter, 


And nought but echo flatter, 
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© The gods, when they deſcended hithe/ 
£ From heaven; did Aways huſe their wayz 
© And therefore we may boldly ſa 9 

. That is the way, too, cher + 


7 
. 


V hen he came to this part of the 
he ſtopped „and cried cu with the . 
emphaſis Charming,.inimitable Cow. 
C N how juſt, how truly delicate, are 
* alt thy notions, and how widely gif. 
*- ferent from'thoſe of the age I havethe 
© misfortune. to live in! If one ma 
form a judgment; as ſure one may, by 
* the writings of ſeventy or eighty yea 
U agosthe genius of Britain was far un- 
© like what it appears at preſent,” . 
He had ſcard: finiſhed his exclama- 
tion, when a fervant = the door, 
and told him that Sir Whimſey Brain- 
ſick was come to wait upon him; on 
which he laid aſide the book, and went 
into the next chamber to receive his 
gueſt. After giving and returning the 
cuſtomary ſalutations of the morning, 
and having ſeated themſelves, the fol- 
lowing dialogue enſued between them 

Honorius. It is a wonder to ſee you 
dreſſed and abroad thus early, Sir 
Whimſey; I think you are commonly 
in your firſt ſleep after this time. 
Sir Whimſey, Aye, my lord; but 
pleaſure, mutt on fome occaſions give 
way to buſineſs, I have vaſt affairs upon 
my hands at preſent. I only ſnatched 
a moment to take leave of your lordſhip, 
and two hours hence ſhall ſet out for 
the countr yo" Pe. | 

| 8 On your election, I ſup- 
a Mhimſey. No, no; my Lord 
Triffli Traffli has ſecured me a bo- 
rough, without my taking the trouble 
of ever going near it. My buſineſs, at 
preſent, is down at , here l 

ave a conſiderable eſtate, and, I believe, 
a; pretty good intereſt; and I have en- 
gaged myſelf to ſtrain both, as far 38 
they: will go, in favour of Sir Crafty 
Shallowbuggen. ; "ILY 

Honorius, Sir Crafty Shallowbug- 
gen! What, then, has Mr. Worthy, the 
preſent,member, declined ſtanding? 
Sir Whimſey. No, no, my lord, he 

has not declined; but we are relaly 
to have him out, at any rate. 
I would not have you 
ceive your f; Sir Whimſey- 
Worthy is a gentleman who, I am told, 


is highly eſteemed by his conſtituents; 
and you may be at a great deal of ct 


pence to oppoſe him, to Wy 


wt we, + 


ww. ns Aa 
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Fi Ninſey. As to the expenee, T 
don't doubt but it will be made up to 
me ſome way or other. 1 have my eye 
upon a place; and, I can tell yo. am 
as good as promiſed either that or a 
ribband. _ W 
© Honbrius, The character I have heard 
of Mr. Worthy makes mie 1 ſo 
powerful an oppoſition ſhould be ſet on 
foot againſt him. 1 
Sir Whimſey. He has been ſtubborn, 
my lord, very ſtubborn; has voted 
againſt the Jew and Clandeftine Mar- 
xiage bills; and it is not fit the miniſt 
ſhould be affronted. Your lordſhip, 
* is a friend to the miniſtry?; , 
- Honorius. Sir, I never gave any 
man reaſon to believe I was the con- 
trary. „ 
Sir Whimſey. No, no, your lord- 
ſhip is too wiſe. Thoſe who are friends 
to the miniſtry, are friends to them- 
ſelves. For my own part, if it were 
not to oblige them, I would not give 
two - pence who had the election at 
, or any where elſe, But I muſt 
beg your lordſhip's . I have a 
— things to diſpatch, and would 
not be waited for by four or five gentle- 
men who accompany me on the fame. ex- 
prong ſo your lordſhip's moſt obe- 
ient, \ | 
Honorius. Yours, Sir Whimſey. I 
wiſh you a good journey. v 
With theſe words they parted. Lord 
Honorius ſaw him to the top of the ſtair- 
caſe, and then turned back to his cloſet, 
ſaying to himſelf as he went—* What 
© 2 wild world is this! How do men 
© toil to bring infamy on . themſelves, 
© and entail certain ruin on their poſte- 
* rity?” DIS: ar 
As I thought, by the little ſample I 
had ſeen, that it was now in my power 
to, make a better judgment of the ſenti- 
ments fof this nobleman than by all I 
had heard from others, I was following 
Sir Whimſey down ſtairs; but on hear- 
ing ſome debate between a plain, heneſt- 
logkjnggountroman, and a ſpruce foot- 
man, who, as I found afterwards, had 
been but lately taken into my lord's ſer- 
vice, I ſtopped ſhort to liſten to the oc- 
caſion. I ſoon perceived that the coun. 
tryman was deſirous of ſpeaking to his 
lordſhip; and the fellow, judging by ap- 


pearances, thought it too great a pre. 


_ ſumption, and would fain have turned 
Him from the door; but the raſtick*was 
not fo eaſily repulſed as the ottivr had 


X 


imagibed. The firſt worde I could heat 

diſtinaly were as fol- 
Forman. I tell you, friend; T K. 
not whether my lord is at home or hotgę 
or, if he is, whether he pleaſes to be Rent 
but if you Tet me. know what * 
alt 


you have with him, and from whom F 
came, I will take care his lord{hip* 
be informed, and you may have your 
anſwer to-morrow, oo oe 
' Countryman. Goodlack, Mr. Skip< 
jack, who are you? My lord is not uſed 
to have ſuch T fellows about 
him. But if I muſt not ſee my lord, 
pray let me ſpeak to Mr. nright, 
the gentleman thaf dreſſes and Waits 
upon him; he knows me well enough, 
and will give me a better anſwer. 
The footman then vouchſafed to call 
the perfon he mentioned, and the coun< 
man had the ſatisfaQion to find 'him< 
ſelf well received.” Mr. Dowbnright 
ſhook him cordially by the hand;told' 
him he was glad to ſee him in London, 
and aſked him what buſineſs had brought- 
ws hither. To which the other res 
plie — an lp ; 230% 
Countryman. Tn troth I did not 
come upon aden bse buſineſs, 
very great buſineſs, with my lord, und 
would fain ſpeak to him, if ſo be I m 
have liberty to come into his preſerice, 
as you know, Mr. Downright; 1 have 
done many a time in the country; 
but that Mr, Figikm there, with his pig- 
tail wig; ſtands as it were like 2 44. 
wall to keep every body off the houſe. 
Me. Downright.” Oh, he did not 
know you, Mr. Goodacre; and beſides, 
he has lived in families; where nobod 
without a coach 'or chair is mittel, | 
But I will acquaint my lord you are 
here; he is alone, and I am ſure will 
d 
Countryman. Thank you, Mr. 
Downright, It is well there are ſome 
civil people in this ſame town. 
Mr. Downnght then went on his 
meſſage: the footman looked very 


. ſheepiſh, and ſneaked away; while the 


countryman ſtrutted about the hall as 
. as an emperor, til: the valet re- 

rued, and deſired him to walk up. As 
I took Mr. Goodacre for one of my 
Tord's tenants, and imagined he was 
only come on the frore 'of renewing a 
leaſe, or ſome, other country affairs re. 
lating to himfelf;” which I had no man- 
ner of curioſity to pry into, I was in 
ſome debate within W py 

| | | 0 


* 


14 


mare of good 


dave no chance for it1 
Him too well, he ſees that well enough. 


Aerek is al making for one Captain 
| — He 5628 ine a perſon, in- 
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or go directly out of the houſe, 
2 han open; but a certain 
impulſe, the meaning of which I cannot 
account for, ſwayed me to purſue my firſt 


thought, and I turned back and aceom- 


anied him into the preſenceof my lord, 
whom he met with a reception not 


2 by perſons of quality to 
a man am appearance, except on 
ieular octaſions. His lordſhip ds 
Fo fe down in a chair very near himſelf, 
and, with a ſmiling countenance, and 
the greateſt affability in his voice and 
ir, told him, he was glad to ſee him 
look fo well and hearty; that he hoped 
his wife and family enjoyed the ſame 
| health; and then aſked 
what buſineſs had brought him up to 
London. To the former part of theſe 
* he only anſwered with 
ſeveral bows, but to the latter re- 
plied in theſe terms 
Goodacre. Why, my lord, your lord- 


ſhip knows we are going to have a new 
ed, and balk there will be a 
at buſtle all over the kingdom about 
ions; and no wonder if there be; 
every one makes us fuch fair promiſes 
when they come to aſk us for our votes, 
that it is 2 hard matter to know which 
we can moſt _ upon. We have 
been ſerved baſcly, very baſely, by ſome 
of repreſentatives, and it behoves 
28 very cautjous for the future. 
_ Homorius, Very true, Mr. Goodacre, 
it does ſo indeed; and I hope the nation 
will think fo. 
-  Goodgcre. Now, as to our borough, no 
could make finer ſpeeches to us, or 
tend he had ourintereſt more at heart, 
than Squire Earnly, before he was 
choſen; yet he no ſooner got into the 
Houſe, than be ſhewed he did not care a 
ſtraw for us, laughed at all our petitions 
and remonſtrances, and, 1 am told, 
made a merit of it to the ininiſtry, | 
Honorius. 
many who have done ſo. Does the 
| tleman ſet up again? 
Goodacre. No, be. 15 he would 
he didi we know 


But it is thought, however, tnat he will 
get in for ſome place or other. 1 
Heserint. Nothing more likely, But 
do you hear who intends to offer him, 
lf in bis ſtead? 2 
Goodacre. Yes, my lord; great in- 
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I am afraid there are too 


know nothing of him. * 
mended by $ir Courtly Jobber, and "of 
N. ebe down with 
Mm. went t 8 f 
ly's coach to ILA fair, 8 


many things, and gave them to 
body about them. 8 


rern, 


it, If 
of 5s oy I cannot tell that, my lord, 


There was a numerous meeting at the 
Roſe about a fortnight ago, — Squirt 
Well wood, of the Green, was put in no« 
mination, His family has been ſettled 
for A lon time at , he livey 
moſt part * the country, does a great 
deal of good among the poor, and is 
mainly beloved. 

Honors, 1 know him, Mr. Good. 
acre; he is certainly a very worthy gen- 
tleman. 

Goodacre. Aye, my lord, he wonld 
have it all to nothing, if it was pot for 
one conſideration. 

Honorius. What is that? 

Goodacre. The captain has pro« 
miſed that, if he gets his election, he 
will procure an act of parliament for 3 
new road to be cut, at the government's 
expence, from e tg EH0008, which 
your lordſhip knows would be a great 
advantage to our market. 

Homorius. A very great one, indeed, 

Goodacre., Aye, my lord, if we 
were ſure it would be done; but there lies 
the wy Some people will prom 
any thing to gain int, and nes 
= think of it n all know 
Squire Wellwood to be a noble gentle. 
man, and ſo may Captain Saſhbright 
too; he may, or he may not, Now we 
are ſtrangely divided in our opinions, 
whether we ought to leave the certain 

for the uncertain better, and have 
at length reſolved to be decided by your 
lordſhip. i 

Goodacre. Yes, my lord. We know 
your lordſhip to be à wiſe man, and 4 
true lover of your country. | 

Henorins, I have always thought, 
Mr. Goodacre, that to meddle in t 
things would prove me deſerving neither 
of the one nor the other of the epithets 
you give me. Every elector ought to 

ive his vote according to the dictates of 
— conſcience, and not ſuffer 1 


8 Ta: ok. Bom a at r 
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be frayed by amy inteteſt or motive hat- 
ever; and / hays barren or other per- 
ſon of diſtinQion, to attempt, either 
tmenaces or cajolings, to make them 

to the contrary, appears to me to be the 
=" ARRAY 
can be . 

©  Goodacre, But here the caſe is widely 
different, ' my lord. * 

Hnor iur. 1 You defire 
my advice as a friend, not ſubmit to be 
| ed by me as a director; it would 
1 cnde0th cruel, 
in me, to ſuffer you to be deluded by 

falſe pretences, when it is ſo eafily ny 

power to put upon your gu 
againſt them, * firſt place, you 


ight, whatever his character may other- 
ile be, is an officer in the army; and, 
2s ſuch, it is his intereſt to the 
continuance of a ſtanding army, and 
conſequently of thoſe taxes which are 
nec for the ſupport of it. In the 
Gocond, In Courtly Jobber, who it ſeems 
who recommends him, has 
for a long time, to my certain know- 
been an t the miniſtry 
and is indebied for his title, and the bet 
part of the eſtate he is in poſſeſſion of, 
merely to the good ſervices he has ren- 
dered them. 5 8 
are worth taking of i ut nx 
1 1 m d, | money 1 
fal, ry about is none of his own? 
| us, Not a doit be will be re- 
imburied with intereſt. _ 

Goodacre. Aud yet I know not, my 
lord, bu there may be ſome ainong us 
fool h enough to be inveigled by this 
bait. Alackaday l we country people 
are ignorant of ſuch practices; we little 
think what the folks in town are 


doing A 
not believe „ J us good 
authority. with your hi 
were down 8: Egum Hall at this critical 


| 
Henorms, I will be there, Mr. Good 
acre, 


rs of the averſion I bave al- 


2 d to 2 or to 


— 1 e which gave me 4 
good - will to my countrymen ] 
overbalance all other conkde ations. I 
Will do all I can to ſtrengthen the weak 


Sa 


Courtly's gold, 


ouzht to conſider . that Captain Sam- 


any oecaon. My 


e 


er 
them the falſe luſtre of his fleeting pra- 
miſes,” = 


ori When do you teturn Mr. 
Goodacre? * e 
' Goodacre, I ſhall lie but this one night 
in town, my lord, and {et out betime do- 
R232 2 
ind ' you: mean time, you 
tell them what I fx. * 
Goodacre, It will be joyſul nes to 


5 
* 
- 


There paſſed no farther converſation 
between them; the honeſt countryman 
roſe vp to take his leave, full of tranſ- 

at the ſucceſs of his negociationg 

t Lord Honofius would "tot ; 
him to „ till he had rung the bell 
for Mr. Downright, and given ordets 
that he ſhould be made welcome ts 
the beſt entertainment the houſe af 
forded. I left him to accept the invi- 
tation, and returned to my 
well fativfied in my mind that I was not 
enabled to form a right judgment of 
this nobleman's principles and diſpok. 


— 
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. 5 ; = . 
PRESENTS THE READERS WITY ret 
DETAIL OF A VERY KEMARKABLY 
INCIDENT; WHICH, 1 BELIEVE, 
1 CONSIDERED WITH A DUE AP. 
TENTION, THERESE AREBUT FLW 
PEROPLE, ESPECIALLY os rut 
FAIR-SEX, WHO WILL NOT vo 
THEMSELVES ENABLED ro By. 
COME BETTER MEMBERS OF $9. 

CLETY BY HAVING PERUSED. | 


A Gb ſacred writer tell vs, that 
| the tongue is an unruly member, 
and preaches much concerning the go- 
vernment of it; but I dare not preſume 
to inuſt too much on his authority, as 
he has been, with others of his 8 
poraries, pretty much ex loded; and 7 
might be looked 'upon, my polite. 
readers, 'as a very old-faſhioned, filly 
fellow, to make any mention of him. 
But l e Nuxe withont running the 
riſque of being read with a hoi ſe-laugh, 
1 very great 
and learned of a more modern 
das who ſays, that the tongue _ 


— — —_ OC f . 7. ,], 1 
T - 


_ produQtiye 
uences z; it wounds, as it were, by 
chance- med ey, and a. perſon may. be 
ſtabbed in the molt tender part without 
any intention in the giver of the blow. 
A talkative, diſpoſition, or, in other 


thus at 
to oc 


of all weapons; that it 


ſtroying all peace, all love, 
all harmony, in them ds. 7 
diſſenſions among f 


I, 

ing the hearty, ofthe deazeſt fendt and 
relations; of ruining the reputation and 
fortune of - whomivever; e 
agaiuſtz; and that even, murders and the 
worſt of miſchiefs may e occaſioned 
* it. t 19 in Fa dP 
The whe tongue, when ic Besse the 
inſtrument of a malicious hearty. carries 
a . thouſapd.;daggers jp itz, is, a txut 
which the obſervation of. every. , 


78 capable of de 


| evinces. But Wis is; pat all public 
abuſe or private ſcandal, defamatign and 


detraction, are not the only, vices of the 
tongue; an unguarded word is. frequently 
of the moſt unhappy conſe- 


words, a paſſion for repeating every 
thing one ſees and hears, or even gueſſes 
at, is extremely dangerous to ſocĩety and 
though it is a foible proceeding rather 
from levity than ill- natuie, ſometimes 
produces the ſame effects. Thoſe guilty 
of it, perhaps, may mean no hurt; but, 
alas} they»conſider not how, far the per · 
fon to whom they are ſpeaking may be 


intereſted- in ie report they make, and 


that what, they imagine of no moment 
may ſtab him to the quick. Nothipg is 
more common than for le to hurt 
em; anq, by their. raſſmeſs, 
on accidents, which, if. they 
foreſam they would be maſt careful to 


prevent. „As a late poet emphatically 


enough ex preſſes itn, 4 

© Thinking to ſhoot my arrow o'er the 
ww „ heuſe, WY 3. c&.,065* 3? 
© 1 have kull'd my brother, ak 14-2 2. 6 


But, chief 7 4 as. great 2 


weakneſs as zit doubtleſs, is, has in it 


ſomewhat yet more excuſable than to re- 


veal a ſecxet which we are conſcious muſt 


give the heaper pain. I confeſs that this 


is. ſometime done through good-will ; 
but then it is a very miitaken good-will 


in many caſes. If I know a perſon ſu- 
| Mains an injury, and has it in his power 
to redreſs the grievance, it is certainly 


my duty to acquaint. him. with it; but 
when the evil is without a remedy, it is 


infinitely more kind to ſuffer him to re- 


_ poſſe 


fondneſs appeared in their behaviour A- 

ter having fr | 

-. apprenticeſhip to Hymen.. 
4 adden, have we ſeen all this ſweet f. 

renity turned into ftorms and tempeſt * 

Meroveus and Deidamia, who it Was 
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main ia ignorance. To be 


well 


ceiy 


at allz our bappine(s;con 


the,magination ,ob it! and if w. rm, 
bes 


believe ouxſe}ves, poſſeſſed of, what 
wiſh, it. ia the Game thing as eng lain 
reality. How cruel is it, then, or any 
one 30 gar rþack the driendly car 
that hides ill- fortune from ua, and 

Fi e bghold our; Erenbedae 
* 


ery: one;who is thus upbappily unde, | 


with, Bellamira, in 
the play re « 43s, 4 
9 '*; 5. + fy t 


8 N un 
. F Me O 118 * x 7 a oo | | 
c Why bring we from that ſcene of fancied 

ere. ene 


„ 4 2 . - . 
penn 
8 9 70 a - *, 1 o * 


Many unhappy inſtances of theſe well. 
meant ill offices have come to my know. 
ledge ſincè Ins in poſſeſſion of the gh 
of Tnvibbility; but I thall recite'ooh 

| 10 


one of them, which, as it is a ve 


tranſaction, and but few people knoy 


the real truih. of, is at preſent a matter oſ 
much ſpeculation among thoſe who are 
any way e with the parties 
concerned, or have even heard ther 


names. +» 4 os „ . 
Mer veus and Deidami a were an ex. 
trenne happy pars the railers againſt 
marriage could find nothing in the con- 
duct of either of them to cauntenance 


any ſarcaſms on that ftate. The molt 


tender affection had been the chief, if 
not the ſole motive of the union between 
them; and the ſecure and uninterrupted 

fon of each other, inſtead of IT 
niſhing, ſeemed rather to increaſe their 
mutual ardour, and their firtt bric 


erved a more than ſeven yeats 
et how, on 


thought could not have lived a ſingle 


week out of each other's preſence, ace 


now parted; according to all probable 

lity, parted to meet no more in love. | 
Beſides the many great accompliſh» 

ments which,-jiiſtified the affection 


ſo long had towards each other, both * 
them were accounted. petſons of an Ge: 


cellent underſtanding and ſolid 


Nothing, therefore, could have mo 


_—_ 


/ 


» 
y 
* 


m 


, * ' 3 . - | 
To dhe of real anguiſh, horror; abd l. 
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21mazed the world; than that they ſhould 
come to this rupture; even though 
ſome little cauſe of complaint had hap- 
pened either on the one fide or the other. 
An event fo ſtrange, ſo little dreamed 
of, put all conjecture to a ſtand ; peo 
tended not even to gueſs what ſhould 
ho occaſion, much leſs to m—_—y ſo 
t a myſtery; the accompliſhmeut 

bf that — 1 reſerved by fate for 
the Inviſible Spy alone. The manner 
in which I made this diſcovery, I ſhall 
relate as conciſely as the converſation 
which let me into it will admit of. 
As I was one day taking a ſoli 

| walk on Conſtitution Hill, I ſaw Deida- 
mia leaning on the arm of Eutracia, a 
lady of birth and fortune, who had-been 


= bred up with her at the boarding-ſchool, 


and ever fince been her moſt intunate 
friend and companion, Juſt as they 


approached the place where I was, 
the following 4 began between 


have to tell me; methinks I have a more 
than ordinary impatience to hear it, and 
we cannot be more retired: no living ſoul 
is near us, aud there is no danger of any 


all the world are in the Mall. 

Eutracia. I will not keep you long 
in ſuſpence, my dear; but firſt you mu 
anſwer two or three queſtions I have to 
aſk you, and then reſolve to arm your- 
ſelf with all the fortitude you are miſ- 
treſs of, not to be too much ſhocked at 
what I ſhall relate. | 
Deidamia. I cannot conceive that 
there is any thing which either you or 
any one elſe can tell me capable of giv- 
ing me a ſhock. But pray, what is it 
you would know from me? 

Eutracia. The town looks upon you 
as one of the moſt happy women in it; 
is it true that you are really ſo? 

Deidamia. Indeed, my dear, I think 
myſelf ſo; and if I would labour to be 
more bleſſed, know not how to form a 
fingle wiſh beyond what I poſſeſs. 

acia. There are many private 
cauſes of diſquiet, which prudence 


obliges us to conceal. Are you tho- 
roughly convinced of the jon of 
your huſband ? 


| ia. I never had the leaſt cauſe 
to doubt itz and the tenderneſs I have 
for him is fo ſincere and delicate, as I 


think would make me eafil ceive a 
want of n in him, Fern 
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Deidamia. Now for the ſecret you. 


one coming to interrupt our diſcourſe, as 


2 = 
ou aſk ? you cannot have any to 
uſpect him. 2 

utracia. Ah, poor Deidamia! 
Deidamia. Why do you figh; and 
look ſo piteouſly upon me? Some wretch - 


ple has certainly belied Meroveus to you. 


Eutracia. No. But one more in- 
terrogatory, and 1 have done. Does he 
never abſent himſelf without letting you 
know where he goes ? never lie out of 


Deidamia. Very ſeldom, and that 
but lately. An intimate friend of his 
makes his addreſſes to a young lacy at 


his own houſe? | 


tary Hammerſmith. ' Be frequently 


my huſband's company with him, and 
they ſometimes ſtay all nightz when 
having a there, it is dangerous to 
— 3 » as the roads are naw 
infeſted, 121 


Eutracia. How ealy ts it to deceive 
the innocent! Meroveus is a villain! 

Deidamia. How, FEutracia! a vil- 
lain! Had any other called him fo, m 
reſentment ſhould have ſhewn how muc 
I deſpiſed fo baſe an accuſation. 

Eutracia. Alas! it is your own love 
and honour makes you fo tenacious of 
his, buthe is falſe in bothz and I again 
repeat the name, he is a villain! 22 will 
put it in your power to prove him fo, b 
the teſtimony of — — eyes — 
ears, provided you promiſe to give him 
no previous hints, that you have diſco- 
vered, or even ſuſpe& his perſidy. 

Deidamin. But how — how, Eutra- 
cia, is he a villain? 

Eutracia. He keeps a miſtreſs; ſome 


common wench, no doubt : but he 


adores, doats on her, pretends himſelf her 
huſband; and thoſe nights when you 
imagine him at Hammerſmith, he paſſes 
with her. 

The tender Deidamia was now fo 


overcome at theſe words, that her ſpi- 


rits quite forſook her, and ſhe muſt cer - 


tainly have fallen on the earth, if they 


had not ha to be very near 2 
bench, at the lower end of the walk, 
where Eutracia placed her. The keeper 
of the gate perceiving her condition, was 
ſo humane as to run and fetch ſome 
water, which bang Tab on her 
face, ſoon brought her to herſelf. Eu- 
tracia, on ſeeing her fair friend thus 
agitated, hunted, and I believe really 
was, very much concerned at what ſhe. 
had done ; for ſhe could not reſtrain , 
ſome tears from —_ her eyes, 
while ſhe expreſſed herſelf in theſe tertij 
| Bb  * My 
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© My. deareſt Neidamia, if I had not 


thought you would have received this 


intelligence with more moderation, you 
© ſhould have Seen for ever ignorant of 


© it,” The afflicted lady made no re- 
'ply to theſe words; but in a few mi- 


nutes growing ſomewhat more com- 


poſed, quitted the bench, and leaning 


on Eutracia, the converſation was re- 


-newedan this manner 

Diana. Oh,” Eutracia! litile are 
"You capable of concciving the agonies 
"this poor, diſtracted, bleeding heart, ſu- 


ſtains! Vet 1 muſt know all. Tell 


me by what means you got information 


of this horrid” ſecret, and how you afe 


aſſured of it's yeracity. 


Eutracia. Tt was not my intention 
to conceal any part of it; but ya mult 
determine to liſten with calmneſs to 


mee. - 
Deidamia,' Twill. 


Eutracia. Well, then, I will tell you 
all. I believe you know Mrs. Flounce- 
it, my mantua-maker. 

Deidumid. I faw her once. You 


may remember I was with you when 
The brought home your laſt new ſacque. 


Eutracia. That woman, yon mult 


know, has an intereſt with ſome foreign 


merchants, and can frequently oblige 
her cuſtomers with fome curions things 
which are prohibited to be fold in pub- 
lick. She came laſt Monday, and ac- 
quainted me that ft had feveral patterns 
of the. moſt beautiful chintz that ever 
were ſeen. Fwent the next morning in 
order to ſee them, and was carried into 


a back parlour, for the fake of privacy. 


As I was looking over the goods, I 
heard à man call from the top of the 
ftair-caſe, to know if the coach was 
come. I thought myſelf perfectly ac- 


quainted with the voice, though I could 


not juſt then recolle&t whoſe it was; 
but preſently after faw Meroveus lead a 
woman acrols the garden, at the lower 
end of which there is a littie dvor that 
opens into another ſtreet. A pebble, or 
fome ſuch thing, happening to lie in the 
walk, ſhe ſtumbled in paſſing; on which 
he cried out, with the greateſt teuder- 
neſs— I hope you are not hurt, m 

love!“ No, replied ſhe, britkly; 


not at all. I cannòt receive any pre- 


© judicewhen my guardian angel is fo 


rear.) I was fo aſtoniſhed at what I 
faw and heard, that I had not power to 


ſpeak; ll Mrs. Flounceit, ſeeing. me 
lock earneſtly after them, told me they 


yours than if he never had tranſgreſſed. 


will have the ſame apportunity I had of 


% 


were her lodgers; that they were late 
married; but ſome reaſons obliging thay 
to keep it private, they met each oth 


there only once or twice a week, * $1 ! 
{aid ſhe, * I have very little trouble v ſelf 
© them, and they pay mea good rent. of 
© But are you fure,* cried 1, * th Ho 
* they are man and wife? It my inf 
an intrigue.—“ No,” anſwered he cur 
* they were recommended to me byz onl 
t gentleman who formerly lodged wi by 
© me himſelf, one Sir David Townly, 
Deidainia. Oh Heavens! Sir Daß EXC 
Townly! Why he is the very peſy me 
my huſband pretends he goes wich h Ic 
Hammerſmith. * the 
Eutracia. It is very likely he ny his 
be his confidant in this amour. of 
Deidamia. Yet ſtill I know not toy un 
to think it real; one man may be lik 
averther. Are you certain it was Me. "| 
roveus whom you ſaw? © . 
Eutracia. As certain as that |! i . 
Deidamia to whom I am talking. Di _ 
he not lie abroad Jaſt Monday night! 
Deidamia. He did. | « * 
Eutracia. And had he not on a dai 
brown velvet coat, and a black waiſtcos 
trimmed with bugles ? | 
Deidamia. He had. Oh, I can mo Pl 
longer ſhut my eyes againſt conviftion! be 
The dreadful truth is too glaring to bt fit 
reſiſted, and I ſee myſelf the moit mie ty 
rable of women! of 
Eutracia. Do not think fo; ratha le 
exert the ſpirit, of an injured wife, dete d. 
him in his guilt, ſhame him to repent | ni 
ance, and make him ſue for pardon. . 40 
Deica nia. Oh that ſuch love as our g 
has been ſhould come to this! I 


Eutracia. All may be yet retrieved; 
our juſt reproaches may make hum 
ſoit his paſt follies, and become more 


The next, time he takes his pretended 
journey to Hammerſmith, let me know 
it. n 
Deidamia. He is gone thither now. 
Juſt before you cate to call me to the 
Park, he told me Sir David had en- 
aged his company, and he believed he 
ſhould not return tiil morning. | 
Eutracia. Well, then, he ſhall be 
met, my dear Deidamia; he thall be 
met by thoſe he leaſt expects, or deſires 
to ſee. T will take you in the mormm 
to Mrs. Flounceit's, under pretence of 
bringing her a new cuſtomer; , there you 


ails Jour huſband's guilt, = 
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may act as you ſhall judge proper on 
tire occaſion, vet 
Piidamin. How ſhall I contain my- 
ſelf' Baſe, baſe man! cruel deceiver 
of my fond, my. unſuſpeRting heart! 
How hear the fight of that vile ſhe ! that 
infamous deluder of his honour! that 
curſed ſhe who has robbed me of the 
only treaſure I yalued upon earth, my 
awer love! 23 
ere ſhe burſt into the moſt vehement 
exclamations. But my Cryſtalline Re- 
membrancer, being already overcharged, 
1 can only ſay that her bebaviour verified 
the words of Mr. Nat. Lee; who, in 
his deſcription he gives of the paſſions 
of wominkind in general, has theſe 
lnes— 


« They fhiink at thunder, dread the ruſt- 
© ling wind, 

And glittring ſwords the brighteſt eyes 
. + will blind; $5) 

© Yet wheg ftrong jealouſy enflames the 
- *© favly 

The weak will rage, and calms to tem- 
peſts toll.. 


The ladies continued their walk; ill 


Phacbus beginning io withdraw his 


beams, they both thaught proper to re- 
tire from the approaching dews, Eu- 
tracia, juſtly apprehending the agitations 
of her friend would become more vio- 
lent if left alone and at liberty to in- 
dulge- them, offered to be her compa- 
nion that night, which the other gladly 
accepted, and 1 ſaw them take coach to- 
gether for Deidamia's houſe, after which 
I went home. SE TIER LD | 


nA. v. 


WHICH, ACCORDING TO THE AU- 
THOR'S OPINION, STANDS IN NO 


NEED OF A PRELUDE, AS IT CON 


TAINS ONLY THE SEQUEL OF AN 
ADVENTURE TOO INTERESTING 
"TO ALL DEGREES OP PEOPLE vor 


TO DEMAND THE ATTENTION OF © 


EVERY READER, _ | 


1 Was truly concerned at the injuſtice 


which I | anc poor Deidamia ſu- 


ſtained; and but little pleaſed with Eu- 
tricia, either for the information ſhe 


had given her of it, or for adviſing her 


to detect Meroveus in the manner con- 


fi - * 
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certed between them: indeed, I feared 
that the conſequences of ſuch an inter- 
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view would be only to make the huſ- 
band become more hardened in his guilt, 


and her afflict ion increaſe by finding ber 


reſentment diſregarded, e 
Few men can bear 'reproofs, much 
leſs, reproaches., If ever they. quit, a 
darling folly, the reformation mult come 
of themſelves ;, it muſt proceed from a 


con{ciouſnels they have done amils, and 


not from being told ſo by others, There 
is a pride in human nature which diſ- 
dains admonition, and makes us perſiſt 
in error, which, if not taken notice of, 
perhaps in time e might diſcover to be 
ſuch, grow aſhamed of, and amend, 
Beſides, xemonltrances from a perſon 
whom we look upon as anyway our in- 
ferior, either in point oc undet ſtandin 

or chcumſtances, will be ſo, far from 
having any weight, that they will ra- 
ther add to our contempt, ang, it may 
be, raiſe in us an utter averſion to the 
giver. Cuſtom has made the huſband fa 


much the head of the wife, that, tena - 


cious of his authority, it is but ſeldom 


he ſubmits to be influenced, by her in 


matters of much leſs moment to him 
than his pleaſures, deter wake nf i | 
Indeed, when a woman is wronged in 
the manner Deidamia was, it muſt be 
confeſſed that the ſhock, is greatly try. 
ing, and that ſhe has the irgnget rea» 
ſon for complaining; yet will the {til 


find it moſt prudent to forbear, Love 


and gentleneſs are the only weapons b 
which. that ſex can hope to conquer; 4, 
ſhe who attempts to have recourſe to any 
other, only hurts herlelf. By ſeeming 


not to ſulpe& her buſband's vices, . the 


will, at leaſt, oblige him to keep them 


her with all the reſpe& due to her cha- 
raFer, and the ſacred union between 
them; whereas, by growing clamorous 
and impatient, ſhe furniſhes him with'a 
pretence to uſe her ill, and turns the in- 
difference he before had for ber into 


: 


hatred and deteſtation, 


as, private as he can, and allo to treat 


One of our beſt poets has an obſerva- | 


tion on this head, which I think is ver 


well worthy of the ſerious attention of 


whoare elther injufed in reality, or ĩma- 
gine themſelves to be ſo, yet find it their 


intereſt to preſerve an amicable cor- 
reſpondence with the perſon guilty of 
the injury; as it is certain that no man, 


detected in the thing which he wiſhes to 
; BBD cancer, 


* 


” "$4 
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conceal, can ever love the perſon by 
whom he is detected. The words of 
the author I mentioned are theſe 


© Forgiveneſs to the injur'd does belong; 


© But they ne er pardon who have done the 
© wrong.' 27 


Theſe reflections, to 
impatience to fee how Deidamia would 
ſupport the full conviction of her huſ- 
band's falſchood, ſo much took up my 
mind, that it was a conſiderable time be- 
fore I remembered. how great an impe- 
diment lay between me and the gratifi- 
cation of my curioſity. Mrs. Flounce- 
it's houſe was to be the ſcene of action; 
an the ladies, during their whole con- 
verſation, had made no mention in what 
ſtreet, nor even in what quarter of the 
town, that woman lived: however, as I 
ſuppoſed her to be a noted woman in 
her buſineſs, I hoped to get over this 
difficulty; and did ſo, by ſending an 
emiſſary to enquire among the mercers, 
hoop-petticoat-makers, .and other ſuch 
peopie who are employed in the equip- 
ments of the ladies; and I went not to 
bed without receiving the direction I 
ſtood in need of. 

As I knew not the hour in which Me- 
roveus and the partner of his looſer plea- 
ſures would be preparing to depzrt, nor 
that in which Deidamia would ve con- 
ducted by Eutracia to behold this proof 
of her misfortune, I took care to go 
very early to Mrs. Flounceit's, and was 


her with my 


obliged to wait a conſiderable time de- 


fore the door happened to be opened to 
let any one paſs in or out; ar laſt, 
however, it was ſo; I got an oppor- 
tunity to enter, went into the back-par- 
lour, and poſted myſelf in that corner of 
it which I thought would be the ſafeſt and 


moſt commodious. My patience was not 


here put to any long trial; the ladies ar- 
rived a few minutes after I came, uſhered 
into the room by Mrs. Flounceit, who 
placed them on a ſettee with a great deal 
2 formal complaiſance, and then made 
ome apologies, as man le do 
when they — dreſſed as well . can 
be, for being in ſuch a diſhabille, and 
not in the order ſhe could wiſh to re- 
ceive them. 

It was eaſy for me to pron by 
Deidamia's countenance, how ill ſhe 
had paſſed the night; Eutracia alſo 
ſeemed in ſome agitation, though ſhe 
diſſembled it as well as the was able; and 
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chintz, with ſome French brocades, and 
rich Italian filks; theſe the ſpread upon 


2 her tak ing any notice of it. Het 


fide of the bed they had but 


after giving ſome ſlight anfwer to My, 
Flouncen's compliments, told her 
had brought a friend to look over ſone 
of her fine things; on which the man. 
tua-maker immediately opened a | 

preſs, and brought out ſeveral pieces of 


a table, 1 that action with 
many praiſes on the beauty and curi 

of each. But itwas in vain ſhe 
in vain ſhe magnified; all the faid, x; 
well as the real merit of the goods ſb; 
exhibited to fale, was wholly loſt on 
Deidamia; the mind of that afflicted lady 
was too much bent on thoſe thi 

which ſhe expected to be witneſs df, 
to have any eyes or ears for-thoſe which 
were not preſent to her: ſhe took up frk 
one — and then another, but with. 
out ſeeming to know what ſhe did; and 
had ſomething ſo diſtracted in her air 
and geſtures, that Eutracia was obliged 
to keep Mrs. Flounceit in diſcourſe, t6 


avionr, joined with my knowledge 
of the cauſe, reminded me of Mr. Dry. 
den's words; which, if ſhe had been in- 
clined to think of ry, ſhe might 
pretty juſtly have applied to her own coy- 
dition iu this criſis 


© Love, juſtice, nature, pity, and revenge, 

© Have kindled a-wildfire in my breaſt; 

© lam all acivilwar within, 

© And, like a veſſel ſtruggling in a ſtorm, 

© Require more hands than one to keep me 
6 upright.” 


But if ſhe was fo little able to fup- 
port the bare idea of the ſhock ſhe came on 
purpoſe to receive, what muſt the en- 
dure when ſuſpenſe, and all the re- 
mains of hope, were ſwallowed up in 
the cruel certainty of her misfortune, 
and conviction left no farther room tor 
doubt? The maid of the houſe came 
into the room with a chocolate-pot in 
her hand, and told her miſtieſs that the 

entleman and lady above ſtairs gave 
cher compliments, and deſired the fa- 
vour of her company to breakfaſt with 
them. Mrs. Flounceit was about to 
make ſome anſwer to this invitation, 
when Deidamia, not able to contain her: 
ſelf, flew out of the parlour, and di- 
realy up ſtairs, where ſhe found Mero- 
veus and a young woman ſitting on the 
lately quit: 
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Deidamia had ſcarce entered the cham- 
ber, when ſhe ſurprized the guilty pair 
with theſe words—* I have a right, Sir, 


« to think my company ought to be as 


« acceptable to Meroveus as that of Mrs. 
s Flounceit, or any other woman. 
" Eutracia had followed Deidamia as 
faſt as ſhe could, in order, I ſuppoſe, to . 
ent any deſperate effects of her pre- 
oy paſſion, and I was not far behind. 
But it will be more eaſy for the reader to 
conceive the ſurprige which a in 
the looks of Meroveus, than far me toex- 
preſs it; he ſtarted up, and, with a voice 
which the various emotions of his mind - 


they have- been. married 


above ſeven years; I was preſent at their 
9 and that woman, there, is no 
better 


an a proſtitute, 


Met. Flounceit. © 


to bring me into this ſcrape; he knows 
very 


minute! x 

In ſpeaking this, ſhe advanced to- 
wards the miſtreſs of Meroveus, and was 
about to puſh her out of the room; but 
that gentleman, perceiving her intent, 
ſtepped between; and with a viſage all 
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| the vile flat !—T -_ 
wonder Sir David Townly ſhould offer 


I I never countenance ſuch do- 
ings.—Huſley, get out of my houſe this 


rendered almoſt unintelligible, ſaid to . entlamed with wrath, faid—* Hold, Ma- 
* 9 | dam, hold! This lady has put her- 
Merovens. Confuſion! Deidamia! + * (elf under my. protection, and I will 
Madam, what brings you here? take care to defend her from all In- 
Deidamia. That is a queſtion which' - fſults whatſoever.” Then turning to 
ought rather to be put to you.. I came Deidamia, went on thus for you, 


- in. purſuit of an un al, too much 


beloved huſband: you to indulge a law- . 


leſs flame for an a ed proſtitute! 
: Madam, Madam, this 


. Madam, I would not have 
wu tbink Jam any ſuch gerſon : I did 
not know Meroveus was a married man. 
Denia. "Tis falle, vile creature 
Yau could not know Meroveus, with- 
out knowing he had a wite; a wife who, 
without 
But out 
have liberty to aſk my perjured huſband 


what he could ſee in that face of yours .. 


to he preferred to mine. "I 

On this Meroveus was opening his 
mouth to ſpeak, but was. prevented by 
Mrs. Flounceit; who being aftoniſhed 
on the lady's running up ſtaire, and by 
the noiſe ſhe im 
bad hobbled up as faſt as her fat would 
give her leave, and came into. the room 


that mament, crying as ſhe entered = 
Mrs. Flounceit. Bleſs mel. what is 
the matter here ? ; 


are i that houſe i 
ae 3 


Mrs. Flounceit. O, my ſtars ! A 
brothel ! Heaven fach! | | 


ia. My frie you true, 
inked, Sh is the lawful wilt of a. 


* 


. © ſee you mare!” 


. 


been withheld 
tely heard above, 0 


Deidamia. Perhaps, Madam, you 
'A * 


Madam, you have only expoſed me, 
© and undone yourlelf, I will never 


trembling miſtreſs by the hand, to lead 


her down ſtairs: Deidamia, in the ut- 
moſt agony of ſpirit, followed him; and 


catching him by the arm, cried out to 


him Oh ſtay, Meroveus ! - You will | 


to injury! Stay, 
let that — | 


© not, (ure, add inj 
© I conjure you, a 
© go!' To which he replied Stand 
* off, Madam! 


C cauſe. C 
This cruel rebuff not making her let 


and in an inſtant was out of the houſe 


with his diffolute companion; who was, 


doubtleſs, as haſty as himſelf to get from 
a place where ſhe could expect nothing 


would avail to remonſtrate 


any thing to 
bim „hl he cominued in this. Fu- 5. 


In 
Kage till now 

of this unhappy lady; Yr 
it being removed, and the power of re- 


flecting returned, ſhe ſunk into: a grief 
no leſs immoderate; ſhe wept, ſhe wrung 
her hands, beat ber lovely breaſt, ſhe 


ſwooned ſeveral times, and in her ipter- 
vals of ſenſe could only cry ou. Cru» 


* el, barbatous Meroveus: Unfaithful. 


* ungenerous 


He then took- his 


Your touch is now 
more hateful to me than ever it was 


= agreeable; ſo leave you to repent tne | 


go the hold ſhe had taken of him, he 
threw her off with the greateſt contempt, 


but affronts. Deidamia would have 
2 her ungenerous huſband, per- 
aps even into the ſtreet, had ſhe not 
by Eutracia, who endea. - 
voured to convince her how little it 


t ects of 


5 
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© ungenerovs huſband! Good Heaven! + 


* f x what- unknown trangreſſion am I 
« Yetome thus miſerable!' Neither Eu- 
tracia nor Mrs. Flounceit omitted any 
thing in their power whith they thought 
might ſerve to give her confolation,, but 
all they could do was inſufficient; and it 
, was {ome hours before ſhe was eriongh 
retovered even to he carried home. As 
ſoon as ſhe was, Evutracia went with her 
in te coach; and I walked home, touched 
to the very ſoul at the fight of her diſtreſs. 

I have already given the reader my 
opinion concerning the extreme fully of 
reve «ing unwelcome fecrets to our 
friends; ſo ſhall forbear adding any far- 
ther reflections on that head, and pro- 
ceed, with as much brevrry as the ory 
will admit, to the cataſtrophe of this un- 
happy adventure, 

went the next morning to the houſe 
of Merovens, and was convinced, by 
what 1 heard the ſervants ſay among 
themſelves, that he had not been at home 
that night; which, indeed, I feared 
would he the caſe. 
fairs, 1 found Deidam a lying on a 
educh, in a very dejected, melancholy 
" poſtine, Eutracia was ſitting near her; 
that lady, it ſeems, having never quitted 
her ſince the un fortnnate viſit they made 
together at Mrs. Flounceit's. But as the 
difconrie between them conſiſted only of 
complaints on the one fide, and pei ſua- 
ſions to moderation of the other, I think 
it not mater al enough to be inferted, 
I had not been in the room above a quar- 
ter of an hour, before a ſervant pre- 
ſented a letter to Deidamia; it was | gi 
her huſband, and contained theſe lines 


© ADAM, 

N 1 Am determined to live eaſy, which I 

am certain is utterly imprafticable 
for me to do witly you, after what 
paſſed yeſterday between us. What 1 
then ſaid in heat of paſſion, I now 
repeat in cool blood, and on the 
moſt mature deliberation. In fine, 
an eternal diſinion mutt be the conſe- 
quence of your behaviour, nor ſhould 
the tongues of angels diſſuade me 
from this reſolution: you will do well 
to bear it with patience, as the misfor- 
tune, if it may be one, has happened 
entirely through your own fault. 
© Toleave you no juſt reafon to com- 


” as »» K +2» „ „% + «„ 


plain, I ſhall order the jointure, ſettled 


uon you by or marriage articles,” to 


© be regularly paid to you, as though 1 
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On my going up 


were no more; and ſhall teſign to you 
«Il the plate, linen, and houſhold fur. 
niture, excep ing only my books, the 
India cheſt and bureau in my ref. 
fig. m. os 

As to our children, the boy I ſhall 
take under my care, the girl I leave 
o yours; and ſhall alſo add one hun. 
dred pouids per annum ro the above. 
mentioned jointure, for her mainte. 
nance andeducation. 

© Farewel for ever - As we no more 
muſt meet in love, it will be highly 
improper, and I think could not he 
very agreeable to either of us, to meet 
at all; I ſhall therefore refrain, as 
much as poſſible, going to any of thoſe 
places you are accuſtomed to frequent, 
and hope you will have prudecce 
enough to take the ſame precaution in 
avoiding me, eipecially when I tell 
you, that it is the only thing in which 
you can now oblige your ill-treated 
huſband, | 


® aca 0 


_— a 6: a a. . ↄ > a 


* Mexovevs. 


P. 8. I ſhall fend to-morrow 
for the things I mentioned. 


My fair readers will be the beft judges 
of what D-11amia' felt on finding her 
huſband bad taken a reſolution wich 
could not but give the matt mortal ſtab 
both to her love and pride. She pa, ſeck 
a little after having read it, then gave it 
to Eutracia, crying out at the ſame time, 
with the greateſt emphalis—* Sce there, 
my dear Eutracia, this wicked huſ- 
* band is the ſole aggreſſor, yet pretends 
© to be the 2 who has reaſon to 
© reſent!' That young lady, who was 


all fire and ſpirit, could not forbear load- 


ing Meroveus with reproaches at the 
end of every paragraph fhe read; and 
when ſhe had finiſhed, ſaid 10 Deida- 
mia N 


Eutratia. And how, my dear, da 


yau intend to proceed with this baſe, 
this moſt injurious man ? 


Deidamia. Indeed Tknow not. 

Eutracia. If I were in your place, 1 
would write him” fach an anſwer as 
ſhould make his ears tingle. 

Deidamia. Alas, you know not what 


it is to be a wife l- But I will write, 
however. 


She then rung her bell for the foot 
man, and aſked whether the perſon wh 
brought” the letter waited for an ane 


{wer,” MST 324 & ins 
Fort mans 


Fretmanu. No, Madam, he only hid 
me deliver t into your own hands, an 
told me my maſter ordered me to came 
to bim ahout two hours hence at George's 
Coffee-houſe, and bring ſome linen 
with me. | 

Deidamia. Tis very well. But do 
not go till I have ſpoke to you again; I 
have a meſſage to ſend by you. 

The fellow aſſured her he would not 
fail to obey her commands, and with- 
drew; after which ſhe ſat down to her 
elcritoire, took pen and paper, and be- 
gan to write in the following termg— 


© Cruel and 'unjuſt, yet ſtill dear Mr 
___, © xovevus! 
. IF there needed any other proof than 
that (bameful one I yeſterday was 
* witneſs ef, that I am miſerable in the 
© total loſs of your affection, the letter 
I have juſt now received would be a 
convincing one. What! after {even 
years conjugal tenderneſs, perfe&t and 
ſincere on my fide, and well diſſembled 
on yours, can you entertain a thought 
of parting ? of tearing a family to 
pieces which has hitherto lived ſo re- 
ſpectable in the world? Miſt I be 
doomed to mourn a huſband's loſs 
even while that huſband lives? Muſt 
my (on be bred an alien to his mother, 
and my daughter a ſtranger to her fa- 
ther? O think, Meroveus! and if no 
conſideration of me has any weight, 
let that of your own reputation, and 
the intereſt of our children, prevail on 
you to alter this cruel reſolution! We 
may at leſt live civilly together, if not 
with the ſame fondatls as before this 
accident, Yet why ſhould we not? I 
am willing to meet you more than half 
way in love. You' cannot deny but 
you have wronged me in the molt ten · 
der point. I confeſs. I was too raſh 
in the manner of detecting you; We 
both have been to blame. What is 
dane cannot be recalled, but it may 
be repented of: let us evchange for- 
F aud endeavour to forget what 
is paſt, — 5 | 
There was a time when every little 
ailment felt by your Deidamia gave 
equal pain to you oh! can you then 
throw off at once all pity, all huma- 
nity,. all remorſe, for the agonies. you 
cannot but be; ſenſible my poor tor- 
: N Math, r under! 
0, js impoſſible}. teaſen, honoux, 
and good- nature, orbid it! You wk 
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ing it too ſubmiſſive. 
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© return, accept the pardon, I ſhall with - 
© joy beſtow; and, in return, vcuchſaſe 
© me yours. Let not my hopes deceive 
© me; I am ſure they will not, if you 
© will ſuffer yourſclt to reflect ſericuily 
© onthe unhappy conſequences that muſt 
© infallibly attend a ſeparation from her 
© who ever has been, and deſires to con- 
© tinue, with the greateſt ſincerity, your 
© moſt faithful, and moſt affectionate 
wife, 


DEID AMA. 


This ſhe communicated to Eutracia, 
who approved of the former part of it, 
but highly condemned the latter, as think 
Deidamia, how- 
ever, was of a different opinion; and 


the footman coming in ſoon. after to 


* 


* 
* — * * 
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know her commands, ſhe ſeated it up, 
and put it into his hands, to deliverto 
his maſter; bidding him ſay. withal, that 
ſhe was very much indiſpoled, 

After he was gone, the ladies began 
to enter into ſome diſpute concerning the 


authority of a huſband, and the du 


that was expected from a wife; but as I 
could promiſe myſelf no farther infor- 
mation by their diſcourſe on this ſub- 
jet, and, beſides; remembering that I 
had ſome buſineſs of my own to diſpatch, 
I left the place that inſtant, not without 
an intention to return thither the next 
day, Accordingly I went in the morn- 
ing, and found poor Dei-lamia. almoſt 
drowned in tears, and walking back- 
wards and forwards in one of her rooms 
in a diſtracted poſture. The caule of 
theſe freſh agonies I eaſily perceived by 
a letter which lay open on the table; the 
contents whereof were as follow 


-. . 


© MADAM, By "ry he als tv 

0 1 Have been in ſome debate within 
my mind, whether to anſwer your 
epiſtle in the manner I now do, or not 
to anſwer it at all, would be the moſt 
effectual means to prevent your giy- 
ing me or vourſelf anv ſmure trouble, 
You find I have purſued the former of 
theſe methods, and hope you will 
have diſcretion enough not to involve 
me in a ſecond dilemma. on this ſcore, 
Be aſſured, I did net reiolve on a final 
ſeparation without having well weighed 
the conſequevces attending it, and find. 
them ſuch as can no way come in com- 
petition with my peace of mind; with 
out which life would be a curſe, my 
bed a bed of thorns, my table _ 

« 
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© ſart, my houſe a hell, and every friend 


that came to viſit, a fury to torment 


me. 

«© See the reverſe your jealous folly 
has occaſioned! tax me not, therefore, 
with ingratitude. A thouſand times 
you have confefled you thought your- 
ſelf as happy as a woman could be, 
and it is certain you were truly ſo. 
During the whole courſe of the years 
we lived together, you never had the 
leaſt ſhadow of a cauſe to complain of 
my want either of reſpect or tender- 
neſs, If I indulged any pleafures 
which I imagined would give you diſ- 
quiet, I took care to be private 
in them. Why, then, did you ſuffer 
yourſelf to be led by an idle curioſity 
to pry into ſecrets which the diſcovery 
of muſt give you pain, and poſſibly 
prove the total deſtruction of that love 
which- once you called your greateſt 


bleſſing ? 
© It is doubtleſs beſt for both of us, 


as you rightly enough obſerve, to for- 
get what is paſt; but am far from 
thinking it can be done by the way 
you mean. No, to forget can onl 

be accompliſhed by avoidin —_ 
other's preſence, and ceaſing all kind 
of communication between us. I ſhall 
therefore give orders to my ſervant to 
charge himſelf with no letter or meſ- 
fage you may think fit to ſend; and 
defire you will affure yourſelf, that this 
is the very laſt you ever ſhall recerve 
from me. Farewel. I wiſh you ail 


.* happineſs in any other ſphere of life 


than that you lately lived in with 


© MERoOvEvus.,” 


After having examined this epiſtle, 
I liſtened to what 


paſſed between Eutra- 


cia and Deidamia : but though I ſtaid 
ll my Tablets were crouded, I ſhall for- 


bear inſerting the particulars of theſe la- 
dies diſcourſe, for reaſons which will be 


hereafter explained; and only ſay in 


ner3l, that Eutracia would fain have 


pirited np her friend to reſentment and 
diſdain againſt a huſband whom ſhe 
thought 1o unworthy of her; that Dei- 
damia's love overcame her ſex's pride; 
and, in fing, that the one argued like a 


virgin, and the other like an affectionate 
Whether Deidamia made any 


, wife. 


further attempts to move her obdurate 
huſband to a reconciliation, I cannot be 
poſitive z but believe ſhe did not, for 


A? during the courſe of theſe lucy. 


Flavia and 
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ſhe retired ſoon after into the , 
whence ſhe is but lately returned; ang, 
whatever her heart may endure, ha, 
bow much regained her uſual con. 
poſure of countenance and behaviour, 


CHAP. VI. 


IS SOMEWHAT MORE CONCISE THay 
OKDINARY, BUT TO THE Pur. 
POSE; AND WILL BE robe wort 

' THE LEAST WORTHY OF ANY 1s 
THE BOOK OF BEING REGARDED 
WITH ATTENTION, 


brations IL have been ex 

circumſtantial in the I have 
made, the reader has à right to be ſur. 
prized that I omitted the diſcourſe be- 
tween Deidamia and Eutracia; I ſhall, 
therefore, according to my promiſe, 
relate my motive for ſo doing, and flat 
ter myſelf it is ſuch as will render me 
perfe&tly excuſable in this point. Much 
8 the time of the — related 
in the two edin ters, I 

pened to de witneſs of * 
which, though between different per- 
ſons, and on a very different occaſion, 
was ſtill on the fubje& of marriage, the 


authority of a huſband, and the ſubmiſ- 


Gon expected from a wife; I left out the 

former, and made choice of the latter, 

as of the two? the moſt intereſting. 
Two ſiſters, whoſe characters 


pre- 
fent to the 


blick under the names of 
elemena, have both of them 
2 tolerable ſhare of beauty, but no other 
ualiſi cation, either natural or acquired, 
the could entitle them to the hope of 


an elevated ſtation; yet, by the benevo- 


Tent aſpect of their happy planets, are 
they become the brides of Alcandor 
ad Thelamont, ons diſtinguiſhed 
in the world by their birth and fortune, 
and ftill more fo by the greatneſs of their 
merit. Theſe nuptials, ſo aſtoniſhing 
to the town, and which happened ſoon 
after one another, gave me a coriolity to 
diſcover, by the help of my Inviſibility, 
in what faſhion the ladies would behave 


nm ow oat. 


* 
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: 
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dear fitter | You donot look 
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wich hor waiting- maid behind ber, giv- 
ing the finiſhing ſtroke to her head- tue. 
Thela 
leanin 


his elbow on 2 bureau, with a 
of diſſatisfaction in his coun- 


tenance; while ſhe kept looking in the | 


glaſs, and, without turning her head 
towards him, fad 

Flavia. Pr'ythee, Thelamont, let 
us talk no more of this ſtuffy I am quite 
ſick of it. I am certainly the beſt judge 
of theſe and 4 


t 1 had —_— — 


that 1 

this ur complaiſance. 
Sh 4 he flung out of the 

room, and ſhefaid to herſelft— pal] 
Flavia. Piſhl was there ever any 

Men are mighty 

ſometimes.—Catharine, bring 
handkerchief, 

Oh, Ma'am; did not your 


ELL; you wound woot four uw 


| Vin ee will 
flaw wo much of my ugcls | 
Maid. Oh, Ma'am, your ladyſhi 


me my 


Flavia, * Ther's true: but 1 ſcratched 


Nr cn opens 
aid, 
Oh we ugly pin 1 wiſh 1 


knew which it was, — * I 
it quite double, and-throw it in the fire. 
Juſt as the maid had expreſſed her re- 


ſentment againſt the weapon that had 


wounded ber miſtreſe, Celemena came 
into the om; and, after ſaluting ber ſiſter 
with a freedom 'ſuituble to the nearbeſs 


0 their blood and friendſhip, laidtoher— 


. Colemana. What is the matter, my 
plea ſed to- 


* > Rs : 


daubing, and 
ſand times handſomer without it. 


which, however, 
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; 2 I hope no miſunderſtand- 
has happened between y 
la via. No, no, we underſtand one 
bellen. n 
fain to upon 
* of my actions, and he 
— chad L will not let himdo ity 


ſo we have exchanged a few words this 
morning, that's all, 
Calemena, Have 2 cate, fiter; - 


rels in the heginning of marriage pro- 
miſe but little in _—_ 
of that ſtate. 


Flavia. That ubs Püs kf is very 


| provoking whes a man will needs inter- 
ere 


nne 
cern with. 


er . bat ie the ſubjeFt 
2 diſpute, SP an 


Heis. Wny, you muſt know, be 
wants me to leave off putt $64 car 
mine upon my cheeks, calls it naſty 

* bal ſhoutd be a'thou- 


- Celemena. I can ſee nothing . 
nary in all this. There are many men 
who have an utter averſion toa woman's 


22 art to her complexion. 


via. They gr, ery out zgainft 
it; but yet I am fure it is 


. owing to art that they fall ſo —2 


love with us, A little. red upon the 


cheeky gives a ſparkle to the eyes, and 
cannot thew too much of fo deautiful 2 ” * * 


luſtre to the features; which other 
wiſe would appear flat and languid. But 
they are ſo fooliſh as not to conſider 
this; they like us as they ſee us alto- 
gether ; and though they may be ſenſible 


we are painted, never once imagine it is 
crook to that neceſſary auxiliary to beauty that 


we are chiefly indebted for thoſe charms 
which at my admiration; | /, 
'Celemena. it as 
am far a 
ing to be always the caſe, Thelamont 
has no ſten you ſuch as Nature made 
pw the night wears off that borrowed. 
tre; . the 2 thews you what 
you truly are; and if he approvesof you in 
this Lebe, I know of no other 2 
whom you need be A udious to pleaſe. 
Nia. I am of A quite * 


oplnian. - O the joy of being gazed at 
out 9 — — — Nr e a whole ctouded Mall! 
mere reſerved than uſaul; e „ . Perhaps co laugh! but if 
ill. humour. n fincerey/ a Try" empty jo, and what u 


Flavia. if Ae beds 40 be 16 it 


would be a pit un ne 
i pt him e 15 


married woman; ought 1 to be too 


- @mbaious of. 7 11A M4 


Hela, So, then, you yould have 


—— 


— — — > — — 
1 
- 


| 
i! 
| 
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me comply with my huſband's re- 
welt ? 
et Celemena. Indeed I would adviſe 
you to it, I am lure, if Alcandor ex- 
reſſed a deſire that I ſhould cut off m 
hoy and never let it grow again, thoug 
it is the gift of Nature, and beſtowed 
upon us as the greateſt ornament of our 
ſex, I would not heſitate one moment to 
oblige him. 
Flawia. Then you are a fool. 
Celemena. In this point I do not 
think I am: for beſides that duty which 
the law exafts from every wife to her 
huſband, there are other reaſons which 
would oblige me to refuſe nothing to 
Alcandor. | 
She accompanied theſe words with a 
very ſignificant look; which Flavia ob- 
ſerving, ordered her maid, who had been 
all this time in the room, to withdraw z 
and, as ſoon as ſhe was gone, replied to 
what her ſiſter had ſaid in theſe terms 
Flavia. I know not what you would 
fay; you would infer that, becauſe Al- 
candor and Thelamont married us with- 
out fortunes, we are therefore bound to 


be their ſlaves. 


Celemena. Not ſo: and I dare be- 


lieve, that neither of them will ever re- 


quire any ſubmiſſions from us but ſuch 
as, if we had always been their equals, 


would very well become us to grant, 


Flavia, Laird! what a buſtle you 


make about equals! Whatever we were 
before, mange has made us now their 
_ equals z and, tor my own part, I ſhall 


never ſubmit to do any thing Thelamont 


requires of me, unleſs my own inclina- 
tion happens to concur, 


Celemena. Oh, ſiſter, I am amazed 


to hear you talk in this manner! Have 


you been married but one month, and 


can already forget the unhappineſs of 
- our ſingle ſtate; our ſcanty and preca- 
rious 4 


pendance; the difficulties we 
found to ſupply ourſelves with even the 
common nece ſſar ies of life? We made, 
indeed, a kind of tawdry ſhew when we 


appeared abroad; but how did we pinch 


for it at home! Is there no love, no 
gratitvde, due from us to men who have 


- raiſed us to opulence, grandeur, and re- 
' ſpect! 


Flavia. Pihl they married us to 
pleaſe themſe}ves, not out of pity to us. 
But let us have no more of this dull ſtuff. 


- You muſt go with me to Mrs. Rake- 
loye's route to-night; it is the fult ſhe 


has had, and T promiſed her to bine 
the company I Could. p45 Ning 
Celemena, Indeed you muſt excuſ 
Flavia. For what reaſon ? 
Ceiemena. Alcandor ſups at home, 
and I cannot be abroad, 

Flawia. Heavens! how ſtran 
filly you are grown ! Alcandor fops x 
home! What then? he did not mary 
you to make you a cook | You do 10 
dreſs his victuals? 

elemena. No; but he married ne 
to make me a companion at his viAuajz: 
and while he continues to defire my pr. 
lence, as I flatter myſelf he always will, 


I ſhall never form any pretences to be 


abſent. . 7 

The face of Flavia grew more m. 
than the carmine had . on find. 
ing in her ſiſter ſentiments ſo oppoſite y 
her on; but was prevented from mak. 
ing any anſwer by the entrance ef: 
ſervant, who told her that ſome lads 
were come to viſit her gen which fy 
went, accompanied by Celemena, into 
the dining-room, in order to yeceine 
them. Thus ended the converſation! 
mentioned; and by it the reader may 
judge which of theſe two ſiſters had 
the greateſt ſhare of prudence, beſt de. 
ſerved her good fortune, and was molt 
likely to enjoy a long continuance of i. 


CHAP, VII, 


PRESENTS THE ACCOUNT OF ANN. 
CIDENT WHICH CANNOT BUT Bt 
- DEEPLY AFFECTING TO THE 
YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES, AND 0 
LESS REMARKABLEIJNIT SEVEN 
THAN ANY THE AUTHOR'S 1 
 SIBILITYSHIP EVER ENABLED 
HIM TO DISCOVER, 


MoNd all the various decep- 
tions which ars carried on in this 
at world, I know of none more 
and more liable to be a!tended with the 
worlt of conſequences, than thoſe prac- 
tiſed in the affairs of love; yet u 153 
crime which paſſes with impunity, 
is ſcarce cenſured by any but the. per- 
ſons injured by it, and their particular 
friends and confidants. Even the lu. 
dies, generally ipeaking, for there ig 
no rule without exc-piion-. are fol 


the friends of cach other, that we rarely 


5d 
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find them taking up the quarrel of their 
ſex in this point; on the contrary, they 
are apt to abſolre the vow- breaker, and 
let the whole blame fall on the believer. 
A man who has triumphed over the 
credulity of an hundred women, ſees 
himſelf not leſs reſpected; and ſome- 
times the number of paſt conqueſts ſhall 
ſerve him as a recommendation, and be 
a means of his attaining new ones. Per- 
jury is deemed but a venal tranſgreſhon 
in this caſe; few think that oaths and 
imprecations, when dictated by the heart 
of an amorous inclination, though 
formed in the moſt binding terms, and 
uttered in the moſt ſolemn manner, are 
ever regiſtered in heaven. | 

This vice, as I muſt take the liberty 
to call it, is not, however, wholly con- 
fined to the male ſex; I am lorry to 
obſerve, that rhoſ@of the other, either 
through pride, vanity, or an inconſtancy 
of nature, are ſometimes found guilty 
of deluding their lovers with fallacious 
expectations. I hope alſo to be forgiven 
by the more diſcreet part of womankind, 
when I ſay that a propenſity to ſuch a 
behaviour is yet leſs excuſable in them 
than in the men; as a perfect innocence, a 
{ſweetneſs of diſpoition, and a ſimpli- 
city of manners, are, or ought to be, 
the diſtinguiſhing charaReriſticks of the 
fair-ſex. 

A young lady, to whom I ſhall give 
the name of Svrenia, was endowed by 
nature with every requiſite to command 
love and admiration ; ſhe had fine eyes, 
a regular ſet of features, fine hair, and 
a moſt delicate complexion; was tall, 
weli-ſhaped, and had ſomewhat pecu- 
liarly attractive in her air. Fortune 
had not been altogether ſo propitious to 
her; through the extravagancies of her 
parents, ſhe was left in poſſeſſion of a 
very moderate fortune: it was, however, 
entirely at her own diſpoſal, and ſuffi- 
cient, with the good cxconomy ſhe was 
miſtreſs of, to Apres her in a very 


eas though not a grand way of 


E. 

Propoſals of marriage had often been 
made to her by ſeveral eminent and 
wealthy citizens; but the rejected them 
all, and deſpiſed the thougiits vot only 
of a ſhop, but alſo of all ather callings 
and occupations whatever, Ambition 


was the predominant paſſion of her ſoul ; 


and ſhe had yanity enough to think that 


her bi 0, her 1 and accompliſh- 
ments, were ſuch as might very well 


compenſate for the ſmallneſs of her for- 
tune, and entitle her to higher expecta- 


tions. | | | 
She had lived till the age of twenty- 


three without having any offer of the kind 
ſhe hoped; but about the expiration of- 
that zra, a young gentleman, named 
Roſſano, happening to ſee her at the 
houſe of a 
came violently in love with her; and 
ſoon after finding means to get himſelf 
introduced, made a' declaration of his 
paſſion z to which, knowing what and 
who he was, ſhe gave all the encovrage- 
ment he could wiſh, or that was befit- 
ting the character of a modeſt woman. 
It would, indeed, have been much to be 
wondered at, if the addreſſes of Roſſano 
had not been acteptable to her: he is 
deſcended from a very ancient and wor- 
thy family; has an eſtate df eight hun- 
dred pounds per annum, entirely free 
from any incumbrance, either mortgage, 
dowry, or portions to be paid out oth, 
his perſon and behaviour are extremely 
agreeable; and, to add to all this, has 
deſervedly the reputation of à man of 
|ri& honour, and more ſobriety than 
could be expected from his years and the 
diſſoluteneſs of the preſent times. © 
The r K.. warmth of his af- 
fection making Bitmvery'ſtrenuous in his 
preſſures, and the advantages the found 
in a match with him rendering her com- 
plying, they were beginning to talk of 
ordering articles for their marriage to be 
drawn up; when an unexpected acci- 
dent, relating to lis eſtate, obliged him 
to go immediately into the tountry. 


Though he propoſed to ſtay but a ſhort 


time, yet he could not think of being 
deprived of the ſight of his beloved Syre- 
nia, even for a few weeks, - without an 


infinity of grief. She teſtified little leſs 


regret for this enforced ſeparation i their 
parting was extremely moving; each 
ſeemed to endeavour to outvie the other 
in expreſſions of tenderneſs; and che onl 

conſolation he had was, the repeated aſ- 
ſurances ſhe gave him, that wherever 
he went he carried her heart along with 


him, 
; It is highly probable, that the affec. 
tion ſhe profe for him was at that 


time ectly fincere, and that ſhe 
looked upon the accident which delayed 
the celebration of their nuptials asno in- 
8-99 -Þ misfortune” ta her; but 
whatever chagrin ſhe might ſeel at firſt 
on this 9 it was very ſoon diſh. 
eee pat 


ation whom he viſited, be- 
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ted, and 17 to ideas of a far 
Rikerent — The motive Which 
brought about ſo ſudden and/ fo ex- 
traardinary a change in her ſentiments, 
I ſha'l relate, as I was afterwards fully 
informed of it by the ſeveral converſa- 
tions I was preſent at by the belp of my 
Inviſihility. 
She was one morning in the Park 
with a lady of her acquaintance called 
Delia, where they were met and joined 
by a young officer, brother to Delia, 
and a gentleman wha was with him, and 
equally a ſtranger ta both the ladies, 
but hehaved towards them with the 
greateſt reſpect and politeneſs, They 
walked two, or three turns up and down 
the Mall; after which the gentlemen took 
their leave, and Syrenia and Delia went 
ta their reſpective habitations, without 
thinking any more af what had paſſed. 
Little, indeed, could either of them ap- 
prehend the conſequences of this adven- 
ture: but the next day, early in the fore- 
noon, Syrenia was ſurprized with a viſit 
from Delia; who came running into her 
apartment without any ceremony, cry- 
ing out as ſhe entered— | 
Delia, Joy to you, my dear! I come 
to wiſh you joy 
Syrema. Of what ? for I ſee na other 
ſubject of joy than what 1 always feel 
on ſeeing you. 
Delia. Me! No, noz a thouſand 
| ſuch as me are quite aut of the queſtion ; 
but I have the pleaſure to congratulate 
you on the greateſt conqueſt your beauty 
ever made, or perhapy ever can make! 
Syrenia. You.are got into a vein of 
raillery this morning. | 
Delia. No, upon my honour I never 
was more ſerious. Do you not remem- 
ber the fine gentleman that was with my 
brother yeſterday in the Mall ? 
Sema. Ves; you know they joined 
company with us. 
Delia. His name is Leontine; be 
is the eldeſt ſon of big father, and heir 


apparent to three thouſand pounds a 


Par: You ſaw bis perſon; for my part, 
think nothing can be more agreeable: 
and my brother tells me he is the moſt 
accompliſhed man he ever knew. 


renig. Well, and what is all this 
tis all to you. It ſeems he 


to me? 
. Delia. | 
faw you laſt Sunday at Weſtminſter 
Abbey, fell. violently in love with you, 
and would have followed to have ſeen 
| where you lived, hut Was prevented by 
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which I have faithfully promiſed to do, 
' ſent? 


ſome gentlemen of his acquaintance 
that — laid hold of him, and — 
him along with them. 

Syrema, Ties ſuch a on 


might be there; but I did not take 0. 
tice of him. 

Delia. That may be; but he took 
much of you, as not to be able to ſleey 
ever ſince. 

Syrenia. Very romantick, 
But, pray, how came you ſo well xc. 
2 ou ere of his 
who y | an utter ſtrange 
to his ns 

Delia. I will tell you the whole ul. 
fair, as my brother laſt night came and 
informed me of it. After they had le 
us, they went and dined together at ata. 
vern. Leontine aſked a thouſand queſ. 
tions concerning yaur family, your tor 
tune, and your character; all which, 
you may be ſure, were anſwered not ty 


pour diſadvantage, He then made ny 
rother the 0 of the paſſion you 
had inſpired. him with, and intreated 
him to-uſe his intereſt with me, as be 
found I was pretty intimate with you, 
to engage me to introduce him to you, 


Hrenia. What! without my con- 


Delia. I hoped to be forgiven, Such 
an offer, my dear, is not to be rejedled. 

Srents, It is much beyond my ex- 
pectations, I muſt confeſs 3 but the di- 
parity between our fortunes is too | pa 

Delia. If he thinks your perſon an 
equivalent, it is not your buſineſs to 
make objections, 

Syrenia, That is true: and if I could 
fatter myſelf he were really ſincere 
But I will conſider of it, | 

Delia. It will be time enough for 
you to conſider, when you have heard 
what he hag to ſay; for I have promiſed 
to bring you together this evening. 

Srenia. This evening! As how? 

Bala. As thus: I invite you to ſup 
with me to-night; my brother and Le- 

ontine ſhall come in, as if hy accident. 
Neither your pride nor your 
has any thing to ſcruple; for 1 aſſure 
you I will not let even my brother know 
that I have previouſly acquainted you 


with any thiug of the matter.. 
A fell, on that condition I 
comes a 
Delia. Indeed, wy dear, I ſhould 


think you very much to blame to tun 
your back on a proſpe&t ſo bighly 2d. 


advantageous; for t | 
born, — — are N 


and have ſome fortune of your own, 

the three firſt of theſe, as men now think 
of marriage, weigh bur lightly againſt 
what they call the incumbranceof a wife; 
and as to the latter, you know it will 
not entitle you to a coach and ſix, 

Syrenia. The juſtice of what 
fay cannot be denied but I would do 
notlyng that ſhould occaſion my cha- 

er being called in queſtion, not would 
ſeem 100 forward, though to promote 
the higheſt expectations: therefore, my 
dear Delia, remember I depend on your 
prudence. 

Delia. ' In this you ſafely may. 1 
know too well what is owing to my ſex, 
and the cruel aſperſions men are apt to 
throw on our moſt innocent freedoms, 
not to be extremely cautious in avoiding 
giving the leaſt room for cenſure. 

Syrenia. Indeed, my dear, my ob- 
ſervation on your own conduct ought to 

ut to filence all my doubts on that 

; and, whatever is the event of this 

affair, I ſhall always gratefully acknow- 
ledge your good wiſhes towards me. 

De ia. If it ſucceeds, I ſhall be a 
ſharer in your good fortune; as nothing 

ives me a more ſenſible ſatisfaction, 
than to have it in my power to cantri- 
bute to the happineſs of my friends. 
But I muſt leave you: I promiſed to let 
my brother know whether you could 


come or not, that he may apprize Leon- 


tine of it. 

The good-natured Delia, who did not 
know how far Syrenia had gone with 
Roſſano, went a in ſpeaking theſe 
words: but I could eaſily perceive, by 
the glow on Syrenia's e s how 
much ſhe was tranſported with the pur- 

ſe of her viſit; and was yet more con- 
firmed of her being ſo, by ſome diſ- 
jointed ſoliloquies the uttered when ſhe 
thought there was no witneſs of what ſhe 
ſaid. * Three thaufand pounds a year, 
* and ſo fine a gentleman as Leontine ! 
* ſo handſome, ſo palite, ſo every thing 
* that is agreeable! If he is as ſincere as 


Delia imagines him to be, I ſhall have 


* cauſe to bleſs the hour Iwent to Weſt- 
* miniſter Abbey; or rather, that which 
carried me to the Park yetterday; with- 
out which, he might never have 

1 was, or where to ſind me, and 


* me. 
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Here ſhe ceaſed to ſpeak, other ſort of 
emotions riſing in her mind; to which 
the gave u looſe in this enclamation— 
© It was an unlucky thing I went ſo far 
« with Roſfano. poor man loves 
« me to diſtraction: he will certainly 
© break his heart when he finds I have 
« forſaken him; and, it may be, re. 

c ch me as the occaſion of his 
6 h.“ 

On this her countenance ſeemed a hit- 
tle diſconcerted, but it ſoon wore off; 
and, after a ſhort payſe, ſhe went on 
thus“ I am glad, however, that no 
contract has paſſed between us. The 
* encouragement I gave his pafſion, and 
the verbal promiſes I made him, need 
* be no impediment to my accepting a 
© better offer. It will be prudence in 
* me, however, not to throw him 
nor give him any room to 4 ; 
« have leſs affeftion for him than I had, 
« tit I am well affured that Leontine is 
jn earneſt,” | | | 

This was enough to ſhewme the prin- 
ciple and diſpoſition of Syrenia ; hoth 

ich, indeed, were ſo hittle pleaſing to 
me, that I had not patience to ſtay with 
her any longer, but quitted her apart- 
ment with a contempt which, could the 
have been ſenſible of, would no doubt 
have given her ſome mortification. 

I made one of the company that night 
at Delia's, however; but as it could not 
be expected that in a meeting which was 
to paſs for caſbal there ſhould be any 


_ converſation except on general topicks, 


I reaped no other benefit by bein - 
ſent; than to be convinced that - 
tine, by the glances he took every op- 
portunity of caſting at Syrenia, was in- 
deed very much enamoured, and that ſhe 
ſpared no pains' to make him more 
ſo, The next day he went with the bro- 
ther of Delia to viſit her, and the ſue - 
ceeding one took the liberty of going chi- 
ther alone, and made a declaration of 
his paſſion; which ſhe, having well pre- 
pared herſelf with anſwers, fereived in 
ſuch a manner, as neither to reje, nor 
with too much readineſs encourage. 
The ice once broke, he cuted 
his addreſſes with ſo much vigour and 
aſſiduity, that ſhe thought it would be 
no breach of modeſty to give him room 
to hope he was not er mdifferent 
to her: by degrees, therefore, ſhe be- 
came more kind on every viſit he made: 
peither by her looks or words ny 


— — 
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that character of diſcretion ſhe ſo much 
valued herſelf upon; dropping only ſome 
hints, as if forced from her — fund 
of tenderneſs within, which ſhe would 
fain endeavour to conceal, but had not 
the power of doing it. Thus artful in 
appearing artleſs, Leontine, though a 
man of very good ſenſe and penetration, 
never once ſuſpected ſhe was any other 
than ſuch as the affected to be, plain, 
ſimple, generous, and incapable of diſ- 


guiſing her ſentiments. 


It is certain, indeed, that her natu- 
ral cunning was greatly aſſiſted how to 
proceed on this occalion by the intelli- 
gence ſhe daily received from Delia, to 
whoſe brother Leontine made no ſcru- 


0 of diſburdening all that | way in his 


eart in relation to his paſſion for Sy- 
renia. From this faithful friehd 
learned, that though it was not to be 
doubted but that Leontine was as much 
in love with her as man could be, yet 
the great reſpect and reverence he had 
for his father would not permit him to 
think of venturing on a thing of ſo much 
conſequence as marriage, without having 
firſt obtained his content and approba- 
tion of the woman he made choice of 
for n wife; and that, to this end, he 


had already ſent two letters to his fa- 


ther, who lived entirely in the country; 
but the anſwers he received not being 
quite ſe ſatisfaory as he wiſhed, he had 
wrote a third, dictated in the moſt paſ- 
ſionate and preſſing terms. 

She could not avoid being under ſome 
very uneaſy apprehenſions on the {core 
of this old gentleman, and alſo feared 
that the on Leontine was inſpired 
with might not of itſelf be ſtrongenough 


to get the better of that obedience owing . 


from bim to a father's will; ſhe there. 
fore wiſhed to intereſt his good-nature 
and generoſity in her favour, and judged 


that the ſureſt way to ſecure his affection 


was to make him a confidant of her's, 
Rut the means of accompliſhing this was 


a difficulty ſhe knew not preſently how 


to get over. To confeſs by word of 
mouth ſhe loved him, ſeemed too great 
2 breach of modelty, eſpecially as his 


- courtſhip to her had not yet been of any 


long continuance z and to get him in- 
formed of it by Delia ſhe thought would 
be the ſame thing, as he would doubtleſs 
imagine it was not done without her pri- 
vity and conſent ; beſides, ſhe knew not 
whether that lady would approve of ſuch 


a ſtep. Being one day deſired by hin 
to favour him with a tune on her ſpinne, 
ſhe entertained him with an air ow d 
the opera of Arſinoe, the fitſt in the Ita. 
han taſte ever-exhibited on the Englig 
ſtage, and, in my opinion, has been ex. 
ceeded by none that have come after it, 
The words ſhe ſung to her inſtrument 
were theſe - 


ms zephyrs, ſoftly blowing, 
atching, catching, whiſperin 
© Bear in ſighs my ſoul ray 6 wa 
© Tell Ormondo what | feel, 
Tell him how his chains l wear, 
Tell him ail my grief and care; 
© Gently ſtealing, 
© And revealing, 
© More of love than 1can ſay.* 


But though Leontine extolled both 
the muſick and the voice which gave i 
utterance, yet he ſhewe.l no indication 
of imagining ſhe had any deſign of flat 
tering his paſhon in the choice ſhe mad 
of this ſong. This making her perceire 
ſhe muſt be more explicit, her fertile in 
vention ſoon preſented her with a ſtrau. 
gem, which pleaſing her fancy at the 
ſame time that it promiſed the ſucceſs 
ſheaimed at, ſhe put into immediate exe- 
cution. It was this Having a naturil 
talent for poetry, ſhe ſat down at ber 
elcritoire, took pen, ink, and Paper 
aud, without being at the pains of much 
ſtudy, wrote the following lines— 


* THE BREATHINGS OF A Lol. 
* SICK HEART. 


© Wit, manly beauty, every grace combine, 

© To deck the youth I love with charm 
divine. 

© But, ah! my too uncautious heart tal 
© heed, 3 

© Nor with gay hopes the growing paſſion 
0 


© Weilth's the chief idol that mankind 
© adore, | 

© The ſovereign power they all fall down 
< befoge; 

© My niggard fortune does that charm deny, 

© And love alone will notit's wants ſupply: 

Let me then guard each av nue to BY 
© breaſt, - 

© And bar all entrance to this dangerous 
6 gueſt; 

4 Let, þ indulging the preſumptuous flame, 

I fall the victim of deſpair and ſhame: 
« But, oh! tis la l=-the god of love cole 
| 5 ſeires \ 4 


* 
„ | 92. 
"2 5 


© To aid my Leontine with all his fires; 
« Speaks in his voice, and ſparkles in his 
„% eyes; ' 
« And — be ſweetly forces, juſtifies. 
is ſure determin'd in the book of fate; 
s I muft adore, even though he proves un- 
6 grate.” 


This paper, which ſhe wanted him to 
believe was. a fincere confeſſion of the 


whole ſecret of her ſoul, ſhe contrived 


ſhould fall into his hands in ſuch a man- 
ner as ſhould have too much the appear- 
ance of chance to be liable to any ſu- 
ſpicion of deſign. At his next viſit, hes 
maid being well inſtructed by her how 
to at, ran haſtily into the room, and 
told her that the man whom ſhe had or- 
dered to come for his money was below. 
Syrenia affected not to underſtand what 
ſhe meant, and cried— 

Srenia. What man? What mo- 

? 

fog, Mr. Shapely, Madam, your 
ſtaymaker, *. 

Syrenia, Oh, now I remember I did 
bid him come for his money. He takes 
a ſtrange unſeaſonable time. 
ſhould always come in a morning on theſe 
affairs. However, I'll ſee if I can find 
his bill; and do you carry a pen and ink 
into the parlour, that he may write me 
A receipt on the back of it. N 

On this the maid withdrew, and Syre- 
nia opened a little deſk that ſtood in the 
dining-room, and beginning to tumble 
over {ome writings ſhe had there, as in 
ſearch of the pretended bill, dexterouſly 


ſlipped from among the reſt the paper 


which contained the above recited verſes, 
and let it fall to the ground witho 
ſeeming to obſerve that any thing was 


dropped; then ſaying ſhe had found what 


ſhe had looked far, ſhut up the deſk in 
a great hurry, Leontine would 
excuſe her abſence for a few moments, 
. and went down ſtairs. She was no 
ſooner gone, than Leontine, happening 
to caſt his eyes that way, ſaw. the paper, 


and took it up, as I ſuppoſewith no other 


intention than to deliver it to Syrenia 
when ſhe ſhould return; but it being pur- 
poſely folded in ſuch a —_— that 2h 
or the writing appeared on the outhle 
be muſt ewe beak ſtrangely incurious 
indeed, if ſeeing it a poem, and wrote 
in his miſtreſs's hand, he had forbore 
examining it. Never was any tranſport 
more viſible than in the coumenance of 
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People 
interrupted her, ſaying 


add one ray of luſtre to the 


caſt her eyes upon the paper, and bluſhed 
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Leontine while reading theſe deluſive 
ftanzas: his look put me in mind of the 
poet's words rota FAC 2 F , 
"2 1 * | . 
« Kindneſs has reſiſtleſs charma, ' 
« All things elſe but faintly warms 
© It gilds the lover's ſervile chain, |. 
© And makes the ſlave grow pleas'd and 


© vain. x 


Though, by the particulars T have been 
repeating, the readevwilleafily ſuppoſe I 
was an eye and an ear witneſs of 
them, yet it is utterly impoſſible for 
me to deſcribe either the looks or attitude 
of the one or the other, in the, joyous 
ſurprize of finding himſelf, as he ima- 
gined, thus extremely dear to the only 
woman to whom he wiſhed to be ſo. 
She took care to ſtay ſo long below, as 
to give him time to read over, more than 
once, what ſhe intended for his peruſal. 
It was ſtill in his hands when ſhe re- 
turned; but ſhe ſeemed to take no notice 
of it, and was beginning to apologize 
for her abſence, by.laying the blame on 
the impertinence of her ſtaymaker; but 
Leontine, with a geſture full of rapture, 


Leontine, O, Madam, you muſt al- 
low me to become an advocate for this 
honeſt tradeſman, ſince by his fortunate 
detaining you I am made the happieſt of 
* : . 

To this Syrenia, affecting not to com- 
prehend the meaning of what he fad, 
replied with a ſmile— | K 
Syrenia, What riddle is this you are 
about to poſe me with? I am the dul- 
leſt creature in the world at giving a ſo- 
lution to theſe things, 2 

Leontine. Ta Madam, wafted 
to me by the god of love's own hand, 
has given-me the wiſhed-for N 
of proving myſelf leſs, unworthy of. the 
bleſſing I aſpire to, than your doubts 
ſuggeſt. No, my charming Syrenia, 
not all the treaſures in the world — 
es 
your mind and perſon; tis thoſe alone I 
Me enjoy, ang io. poſſeſſing them 

more rich than in poſſeſſing 
the Indies. hdd n of n 
While he was thus ſpeaking, Syrenia 


- 


exceſſively 3 partly, perhaps, through 
ſhame, but more through the pleaſure 
which diffuſed itſelf through all her veins 


on perceiving, by the behaviour of Le- 


ontine, 
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. ——————— ſtrange to him that a gentleman ſhould 
had anſeered to the intention of it. The be with her, though he could find no 
well- diſſembled confuſion ſhe - was in way to account why he ſhould be denied 
was an excuſe for her not ſpeaking; and acceſs to her but one, which ſtung him 
Leontine went on to aſſure her, in the to the ſoul. He was more than en 
moſt tender terms, that no conſideration porn mwah his jealouſy, as I afterwards 
whatever ſhou}d have the power to oblige diſcovered, to return, and demand of the 
him to withdraw that firm affeftion-he maid a reaſon for his having been re. 
now vowed to her; and that he hoped a fuſed admittance; but ferond thou 
very little time would put a final period prevaijed, and he went home, to deli. 
to all her apprehenſions on that ſcore, te ho it would beſt become him to 
Whatfarther converſation paſſed between behave'in fuch a circumſtance. 
them at this time I ſhall forbear to re- Leontine ſtaid ſupper; and Syreniz 
peat, as it may be eaſily gueſſed atʒ and ſtepping, out of the room to give ſome ne. 
proceed to the conduct of Syrenia in re- ceſſary orders to her maid, was informed 
gard to her other lover, who the reader by her that Roſſano had been there, and 
may think I have tbo long neglected. the meſſage” he had left. This gre 
"The buſineſs whith called Roffano *diſconcerted her; but, after a litile pauſe, 
into the country detained him there much ſhe recovered herſelf endugh to givet 
longer than he had expected; aud an un- direGtions—* This is very” unluc 
lucky fall from his horſe, the very day Leontine will probably ftay late: you 
before he intended to ſet out for London, you muſt therefore tell Roffano that! 
occaſioned a feepnd delay to his four- am not yet come home, and that 
ney. This abſence of his gave Syrenia © believe I am gone to the play.“ 
2 fon opportunity of entertaining her , majd punctually obeying theſe directions, 
new. lover, though the received every Roſſano only replied that, fince it had 
à letter from che former, all which happened fo, he would do himſelf the 
the did not fail to anſwer with that ten- honour to breakfaſt with her lady the next 
derneſs which might be expected from morning; and then departed, ſeemingly 
a woman who promiſed to be his well ſatisfied. But though he forbore 
Wife; ſtill keeping cloſe to her firſt giving any indications of his jealouſy to 
maxim, not to give any umbrage to the this girl, he doubted not but that the 
one, till ſne was perfectly ſecure of the ſecond repulſe ' was owing to the fame 
other. All impediments, however, be- motive the firſt had been. Reſolvi 
ing at lat removed, that gentleman ar- however, to be more fully convi 
rived in town on the fame day that Syre- he poſted his ſervant, whom he had 
nia and Leontine were engaged in the brought wich him for that purpoſe, un- 
manner above recited. His impatience der a lamp a few doors from the houſe 
to fee his beloved miſtreſs carried him where Syrenia lodged, charging him to 
immediately to her lodgings: he came | obſerve carefully who came in or out; 
while his rival was with her; but her and if he ſaw a gentleman in black vel- 
"maid, well knowing how im it vet and a bag wig, to follow him where- 
vas that they ſhould meet, told him her ever he went, find out his name if poſſi- 
lady was a on which he went | ble, and bring him an exact account, 
away, faying be would return in the Leontine was ſo much charmed with 
evening, as he knew ſhe was not accuſ- the diſcovery be had made of Syrenia's 
tomed to ſtay late from home. affection, that he quitted her apartment 
He was doubtleſs much difappointed, - not till the night was far advanced. 
bur not at all ſuſpicious of the cauſe; Roſſano's ſervant; however, — cloſe 
till having croſſed the ftreet, he hap- to his ſtand, till a chair bein led, 
pened to caſt bis eyes back upon the ſaw the gentleman his maſſer had de- 
| Fool, either by chance, or poſſibly ' ſcribed ge into it. He followed; and 
through fondneſs of the place which con- as ſoon as Leontine had entered the houſe 
, tained the idol of his wiſnes. Syrenia where he lodged; and the door was ſhut, 
was fitting in the window, and Leontine ' aſked the chairmen if they knew the 
very near to her. Roſſano bad a full gentleman they had carried; o__ 
view of both; but Syrenia was too ear- ſwering in the negative, and he lee! 
neſt in diſconrſe to obſerve him, t no houſe open where he might enquire, 
he ſtood motionleſs on the ſpot where he could learn nothing farther that night; 
Was for ſome minutes. It ſeemed riot but early the next morning he went 
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ain, and had the addreſs to find out 

| the particuſars that could be expected 
from him. 

Roſſano was now aſſured not only 


that he had a rival, but alſo a rival 


highly favoured by his mittreſs. The 
difraQtion he was in may eaſily be con- 
ceived; but he diſſembled it on his firſt 


approach to Syrenia, whom he did not - 


fail to viſit the next morning, as he had 
told her maid. Syrenia, before ſhe was 
informed of it, knowing very well, that 
miſſing ſeeing her that night, he would 
not let another day paſs over without 
coming, had the artifice to tell Leontine 
ſhe was objiged to go ſome few miles out 
of town to fee a relation who ſhe heard 
was dangerouſly ill. 

I am not a perſon who live without 
having ſome buſineſs in the world, yet 
there are few things of conſequence 
enough to me to have detained me from 
being a witneſs of what paſſed in this in- 
terview between Roſſano and Syrenia, 
and ſhall preſent my readers with it as 
recorded in my faithful Tablets. Sy- 
renia no ſooner heard he was there, than 
ſhe ran to the top of the ſtair- caſe to re- 
ceive him, and with the greateſt ſhew of 
tenderneſs ſaluted him in theſe terms 

Syrenia. My dear Roſſano, how 
grieved have I been for loſing the fight 
of you laſt night, after *. been ſo 
long an age of time deprived of it 

and. The misfortune, Madam, 
was wholly mine; for while I moaned 
your abſence, you doubtleſs found ſome- 
thing to amuſe and entertain you. I 
heard you were at the play. 

Syrenia, I was ſo; but what could 
I find there to compenſate for the ſatis- 
faction I miſled by being ſo unluckily 
from home — 


Roſſano, Were you at Covent Gar- 
7 | 


Syrenia. No, at Drury Lane. But 
wie do you aſk? | 
Mano. Only for a fooliſh fancy. 
Syrenia, Nay, I may anſwer myſelf 
that queſtion. - I will lay my life you 
went in ſearch of me. 5 
5 in a diſhabille, and ſat on the back 
nch in Burton's box; ſo it was impoſ- 
ſible for you to ſee me 0 
 Rofſamo, Not ſo impoſſible as you 
imagine, Madam. But I had no need 
to go to either of the theatres; the object 
: 2 languiſhed to behold preſented 
2 | 


pains, 


ur I choſe to 


232— to join inthe Econo pln 


Eee ern 2 
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Theſe words oct aſioned a viſiblec 
in her countenance; ſhe bluſhed excel. , 
lively, caſt her eyes upon the ground, 
and had not power to lift them up while 
ſhe ſaid only 

Syrenia., What is it you mean? 

ano. There needs no explanation. 
the diſorder you in vain endeavour to 
conceal, ſhews but too much how well 
you are acquainted with my meaning. 
Ah, Syrenia, Syrenia! how did I once 
flatter myſelt with an aſſurance that your 


heart was mine, inviolably mine; but 


now I find my abſence has been fatal 
to me | | 

Srenia. Forbear to talk thus. Theſe 
ſuſpicions are unjuſt to me, and cruel to 
yourſelf, | 

Roſſano, Why, then, was I laſt 
night turned from your door? Why 
twice repulſed, while my more happy 
rival was allowed the privilege of enter- 
taining you till midnight? ' 

Syrema. Who tells you this? 

Roj ano. My own eyes, Madam, were 
my tuſt intelligencers. I ſaw you at 
that window; ſaw alſo your new fa- 
vouritez and eafily judged, | by both 
your attitudes, what was the ſubje& of 
your converſation, As to the reſt, I 
was informed of it by means to which I 
afterwards had recourſe, 

The falſe Syrenia was now abſolutely 
confounded. There was no giving the 
ye to ocular demonſtration as to the 

ſt part of Roſlano's charge againſt 
her; but ſhe endeavoured to ayoi 
latter, by ſaying— 

Syrema. ell, Sir, I own I was at 
home, and had ordered myſelf to be de- 
nied; but expected not your coming, or 
knew you had been here-till after you 
were gone, As for the-gemtlemad you 
ſaw with me, 'tis your ownjealous fancy 
alone that makes you regard him in the 
light of a lover, | 

Raſſano. I grant you did not expect 
me; but as your ſervant is no ſtranger 
to the footing we are upon, ſhe would 
certainly have looked on me as an ex- 


the 


ception to the general order you had 


given, if ſhe had not known I was no 


ad above: beſides, you cannot plead 
ignorance of my ſecond viſit, yet I was 


again turned back. |. 


Syrenia. You wrong me: I ; 

1 never heard of your being here till L 
to bed. Think no more, 
of ſuch idle tuff; this is not 
D d diſcourſe 
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diſcourſe for two people who love, and 
have ſo long been abſent from each 
other. 

\  Rofſamo, Ah, Syrenia! I wiſh the 
treatment I have received would allow 
me to entertain you with any other. 
There was a time when I could be as 
gay, perhaps, as he who now ſupplants 
me in your eſteem. 


_  Syrenig. Still harping on the ſame” 


ſtring ? 
ſays— 


Remember what the poet 


© No ſigus of love in jealous men remains, 
gut that which ſick men have of life, their 
o pains. 

She had juſt done repeating theſe 
lines, when the tea-equipage was brought 
in for breakfaſt; and Roſſano, who I 
could perceive by his countenance was 
little pleaſed with thetrifling anſwers ſhe 
had made to his reproaches, roſe up to 
take his leave; on which ſhe ſuddenly 
catched hold of his hand, and, with a 
well-counterfeited tenderneſs in her voice 
and eyes, ſa d to him 

Syrenia. You will not go and leave 
me in this humour ? 

Raſſano. Indeed I muſt. I have this 
moment thought of a bufineſs that re- 
quires immediate diſpatch. 

Syrenia. Shall I then ſee you in the 
afternoon ? | 

Rofſano. I cannot promiſe. 

He was half way down ſtairs while 
ſpeaking theſe laſt words ; and though 

followed him two or three ſteps, and 
called to him to (tay, he turned not, nor 
even looked back upon her, but went 
haſtily out of the houfe. I was reſol ved 
to ſee what was his intent, and accom - 
panied him to the houſe of that kinſwo- 
man where he had firſt ſeen Syrenia. 
He was beginning to tell her what cauſe 
of complaint he had againſt that lady, 
but ſhe ſtopped his mouth, by ſaying 
that ſhe was already acquainted with 
every thing he had to relate; and then 
proceeded to inform him, that having a 
friend who lived oppoſite to Syrenia, ſhe 
had learned that ſhe entertained a new 
lover, who viſited her almoſt every day, 
and that the neighbourhood believed it 
would very ſhortly be a match. Roſ- 
ſano went from this relation to his own 
lodgings; where, having vented ſome 
part of his rage in exclamations on the 
levity and ingratitude of womankind, 
he ſat down and wrote the tollowing 
lines to Leontin e- 
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6 SIR, ; 
c OU have endeavoured to finp!; 
Y © me in the affeftion of pong 
man I loved, and am engaged tg 
© marry; I need not tell you I mean 
* Syrenia, I expect, therefore, you 
vill either reſign all pretenſions to her 
© under your own hand, or give ſuch fi 
© tisfaftion as one gentleman has a right 
* to demand from another in thele caſes, 
© I ſhall attend you behind Montague 
© Houſe at eight to-morrow morning; 
* till when, yours, 


Ross Axo. 


This he ſent immediately to Leontite; 
who happening to be at home, returned 
an anſwer by the bearer in theſe term 


© SIR, 

6 1 Own myſelf a lover of Syrenia, but 
© know nothing of your courtſhip 

to her, nor will believe the is under 
any engagement of the nature you 
mention, either to you or any other 
man; and ſhall be ſo far from reſigu- 
ing my pretenſions, that I will defend 
* them to the Jaſt moment of my life: 
* you may therefore rely on my meeting 


6 by, at the time and place appointed, 
6 ours, 


© LEONTINE, 


Roſſano had ſcarce finiſhed reading 
this billet, when a porter brought him a 


letter from Syrenia, the contents where- 
of were theſe— 


© MY VERY DEAR ROSSANO, | 

8 * OUR behaviour this morning has 
* thrown me into diſquiets which 
© might excite compaſſion in a heart leſs 
devoted to me than I flattered myſelf 
© yours was. I thought the love be- 
© tween us was eſtabliſhed on a more ſo- 
© lid bafis, than to be ſhook by every puff 
of jealous caprice ; I doubt not but to 
convince you that yours is no other. 
If this is ſo lucky as to find you at 
home, or you receive it time enough, I 
beg to ſee you this evening} for I can- 
not bear you ſhould paſs another night 
in ſuch crue] ſuſpicions of your faith- 


* fully affectionate 


© SYRENIA.' 


T perceived he was in ſome dilemma 
on reading this billet; he pauſed awhile, 
then faid—* My compliments to the la- 
© dy, and Then pauſed again — 
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tft cried—* Tell her I am engaged 
this day, but will wait on her to- 
© morrow.” 

Various reflections ſeemed now rolling 


in the mind of this much-abuſed lover; 


but I left him in them, and contented 
myſelf with going the next morning to 
the field of baitle, in order to ſee how 
the combatants would behave. They 
were both ſo punctual to the time, that 
it is hard to ſay which of them was firſt 
within the liſts. Roſſano, however, 
having ſome idea of Leontine, as he had 
ſeen ; To through Syrenia's window, 
advanced towards him, and faid— 

Roſſano. I gueſs, Sir, you are the 
gentleman I invited hither. 

Leontine. You are not deceived, Sir, 
if your name be Roſſano. 

Roſſano. The ſame, Sir. 

Leontine. Mine, then, is Leontine; 
and you find me ready to maintain my 
pretenſions to the fair Syrenia. 

Rofſano. And I to aſſert that right 
which a long ſeries of encouraged court- 
ſhip and mutual vows has given me. 

Leontine. This, then, is the way we 
muſt diſpute the priae. . 

Both their ſwords were already drawn ; 
and Roſſano, either through ſuperior 
{kill or better fortune, gave his antago- 
niſt a flight wound in the ſide on the Pd 
paſs, and on the ſecond a much deeper 
on the right-arm; Which occaſioning a 
great effukon of blood, he was obliged 
to drop his ſword; on which the other, 
imagining the miſchief to be greater than 
it really proved, ſtepped haſtily towards 
him, with theſe — 4. Sir, though I 
* might expect the juſtice of my cauſe 
would give me ſome advantage over 
« you, I ſhould be extreme] —— to 
© find it attended with any bad effects; I 


beg, therefore, as there are ſcarce any 


© chairs abroad ſo early, you will give 
me leave to ſupport you to my lodg- 
* 1ngs, which are very near, and where 
« you may have immediate aſſiſtance.” 
Leontine accepted. the offer. A ſur- 
geon was immediately called, and his 
cloaths ſtripped off in order to have his 
wounds examined: that on his fide was 
not at all deep; and that on his arm 
happening not to be near any tendon, 
required little more than a tight bandage 
for it's cure. He was adviſed, however, 
to drink ſome mulled wine, and then 


endeavour to compoſe: himſelf to ſleep 
for a few hours. x 


| Goal of humanity and politeneſs, took 


have 


oſſano, with a great 
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care to ſee this injunction performed: 
and, on Leontine's requeſting it, ſent to 
his lodging for freſh cloaths and linen 
for him to put on when he ſhould awake. 

As Roſſano was retiring, to leave his 
gueſt to that repoſe which was thought 
needful for him, he ſaw a paper lying 
on the floor, which he took up, not 
knowing bot it was ſomething belong - 
ing to himſelf; but how great was his 
amazement when he found what it con- 


tained, this being the very verſes Syre- 


nia had wrote on Leontine, and had 
fortuitouſly been ſhook out of that 
1 pocket as his cloaths were 

altily thrown to the other ſide of the 
room. Till now, the love he had bore 
Syrenia kept him from entertaining 
any worſe opinion of her conduct, than 
that it was the vanity incident to her 
ſex, which alone had made her encou- 


rage the addreſſes of Leontine ; but this 
plain proof of her inconſtancy gave a 


ſudden turn to his ſentiments, and 
changed at once all the tenderneſs he ever 
had for her into contempt and hatred. 
Leontine alſo had ſome uneaſy thoughts 
on the ſcore of Syreniaz Roſſano ſeemed 
to. him to be a man of too much ho- 
nour to aſſert a falſhood; and began 
to fear that himſelf had heen deceived 
in his opinion of that lady's ſincerity. 
Being leis inclined to ſleep than to be 
ſatished in this point, he rung a bell 
which hong by the bedſide ; on which 
Roflano, who was no farther than the 
next room, went in, and aſked how he 
did; to which he replied— 

' Leontine, So well, that I think I 


need lie here no longer than till my 


man brings me ſome clean apparel, 
that I may riſe with decency. In the 
mean. time, Sir, ſhould take it as a fa- 
vour ou wouhl let me know how far I 
en guilty of injuſtice to you in 
regard of Syrenia. In your billet to me, 
ou mention an engagement: if it be ſo, 
was perfectly ignorant of it, and, at 
that time, 1magined I had ſtrong reaſons 
for diſbelieving itz otherwiſe, I do aſſure 
you, Sir, not all my paſſion for that lady 
ſhould have made me attempt to diſunite 
your loves. | 


Raſſano. Though it may ſeem un- 


2 to boaſt a lady's favours, as 1 
ve no other way to juſtify my raſh * 


proceedings towards you, be pleaſed to 

read that letter. d 
Inſpeak ing this, he preſented to Leon- 
tine the letter he had received from Sy- 
; Dd 2 renia 


— 
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Leontine. Good Heaven! Why this 
was dated but yeſterday! 

Rofſano. Yes, Sir; and wrote on ac- 
count of my teſtifying ſome * on 

our being with her the evening before. 
But I have now done with that idle paſ- 
fion, and can now reſign my claim with 
as much calmneſs as I would lately have 
maintained it with eagerneſs. 

Leontine. Is it poſſible you can be 
in earneſt! | 

Rofſano. Were Syrenia more beau- 
tiful than ſhe is, the enjoyment of her 
perſon, without her heart, could give 
me.no happineſs; and had this paper, 
which accidentally fell from your pocket 
in the burry this morning, happened 
ſooner into my hands, I ſhould not have 
proceeded as I have done. 

In ſpeaking this, he gave Leontine 
the pa er he had taken up: the other 
immediately ſaw what it was; and, re- 
ceiving it with a ſmile, made this re- 
ply—* I thank you, Sir; but I affure 
« you I am not at all vain of theſe 
© verſes, as they ſerve only to prove that 
© the lady was willing to be double 
© armed; and in caſe one lover ſhould 
© fail, to be provided with another. 

After this they hegan to enter into a 

very free diſcuſſion on the condu of 
Syrenia towards them both; and there 
now appeared ſo much deceit, mean ar- 
tifice, ingratitude, and perfidy, as well 
to the one as the other, that it is hard to 
ſay which of them entertained the moſt 
deſpicable notions of her: in fine, they 
agreed to reſent the impoſitions ſhe had 
practiſed on them in ſuch a manner as 
ſome of my fair readers, how greatly 
ſoever they may condemn Syrenia, 

2 not, perhaps, eaſily abſolve them 

or. 

The ſervant of Leontine being ar- 
rived with the things his maſter had or- 
dered to be brought, that gentleman 
roſe, and got himſelf dreſſed; and Roſ- 
ſano in the mean time employed himſelf 
in gathering up all the letters he had re- 
ceived from Syrenia, and made them up 


in a large packet, and wrote on the co- 
ver 


© Amorous billets from a lady of a very 
© extraordinary character. 


They went in two chairs to the houſe 
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renia the day before; which that genile- 
, man had no ſgoner looked over, than he 
cried out, with the greateſt ſurprize— 


gerous nature in my heart. 


where Syrenia lodged z and the door be. 
ing opened, ruſhed up ſtairs without auy 
ceremony, and even into the dining. 
room where ſhe was ſitting. Leontine 
was the firſt that entered: the roſe to re. 
ceive him; but ſeeing his arm in alcaf, 
cried out. 

Syrenia. Oh, Sir! what accident has 
befallen you? 
 Leontine. No unlucky one, Madam. 
I have indeed received two flight wounds 
on your account; but I bleſs the hard 
that gave them, ſince they have bez 
the means of curing one of a more dan. 


She had no time to aſk what he meant 
by theſe words; Roſſano was now in the 
room, and rejoined to what the other 
had ſaid in this manner 

Roſſano. My heart is alſo in a 
E condition too; for though I hatt 

oſt a miſtreſs, I have gained a friend, 
from whom I have reaſon to hope mor 
ſincerity, You ſee, Madam, two pa- 
fons together, whom doubtleſs 
wiſhed to keep ſeparate, While we 2 
ſeparate intereſts: but we have now 
agreed; and as we lately joined to per. 
ſecute you with our addreſſes, now 
join in the reſolution of troubling you 
no more. 

Leoniine, I have nothing to add, 
Madam, to what my friend has deli- 
vered, but to reſtore this paper; which 
can be of no uſe to me, and may be 
of ſome to you; as, change but the 
name, the picture may ſuit ſome happier 
man. | 

 Roſſano. And I return thoſe letters 
2 from time to time favoured me 
With. | 

He then laid down the packet, 
the ſame time Leontine did the verſes, 
upon a table, Syrenia was all this 
while immoveable as a ſtatue: ſhe had 
found, from their firſt entrance, that 
they had compared notes; that ſhe wi 
expoſed, her arts laid open, and her 
ho irrecoverably loſt with both. 
Fain would ſhe have ſpoke, but had not 
power; and all ſhe could utter at 
WAS— 

renia. Mighty well!—So, then, | 
am to be inſulted ? : 

Rofſano. No, Madam, your birth 
and beauty are your protection; ant 
had your mind been equal to either, ne- 
ther of us, I believe, would have 
his chain, or even wiſhed to regain 11 ou 
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kberty we now have ſo much cauſe to _ Leontine, I join in the ſame wiſh. 
triumph in. — Your ſervant, Madam. 

© _ Leontine. be Sir, you ſee the They departed with theſe words, and 

lady is diſconcerted : let us leave her to I ftaid not long after them; the fight of 


ſervice in ſome future one. had brought it on herſelf, giving © more 
Raſſano. With all my heart. A good pan chan ration 
huſband to you, Madam. 
l 4 4 


. 


END or THE SEVENTH BOOK. 


meditate on this adventure; it may be of Syreniaꝰs mers how jultly ſoever ſhe 
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BOOK VIII. 1 


CHAP. I. 


CONTAINS A VERY BRIEF DETAIL 
OF SUCH OCCURRENCES AS PRE- 
SENTED THEMSELVES TO THE 
AUTHOR's OBSERVATION IN AN 
EVENING'S INVISIBLE RAMBLE 


THROUGH SEVERAL PARTS OF, 


THIS METROPOLIS. 


T has often been a matter of 

60 very great concern to me, 
þ I 4 and I believe muſt be the 
ſame to every thinking 

mind, to ſee how ſome peo- 

ple are continually hurried 

and buſied about mere trifles, of no 
manner of conſequence te themſelves, 
or ſcarce to any body elſe; while all the 
dutics of religion, all the regard for the 
welfare of their moſt particular friends, all 
love of country, and even the deareſt in- 
tereſts of their own families, are totally 
neglefted. What judgment can we 


form of a perſon of this caſt, but that he 


has a vacuum in his head ready to be 


filled up with the firſt toy that preſents 


itſelf; and not being endowed. with a 
ſtrength of reaſon ſufficient to direct his 
choice, ſuffers: himſelf to be engroſſed 


by ſuch things as he finds make moſt 
noiſe in the world, not ſuch as have 


* N 4-3 4 G 


SF. 


moſt relation to his own affairs, either u 
to fortune or reputation? 

Can there be a ſight more farcical 
than for a man who, without-any peti- 
tion to prefer, or fuit to ſolicit; in fine, 
without any call or huſineſs whatſoever, 
is continually cringing at the Jevee of a 
miniſter of ſtate; and, when the compli- 
ments are paid, and the circle is diſ- 
miſſed, runs through the whole round of 
his acquaintance, reporting where he 
has been and what he has ſeen, faga- 
ciouſly remarking on every nod, wiok, 
or ſmile, of the great man, and finding 
myſtery even in the tye of his wig, or the 
looſe or {trait buttoning his coat? 

Another, whoſe affairs at home per- 
haps are involved jn the utmoſt per 
plexities, ſhall paſs the beſt part of bis 
time among the jobbers in Change Al- 
ley, go from coffee-houſe to coffee- 
houſe, enquire of every broker he meets 
with the price of ſtocks, in which he 
has no ſhare, or money to purchaſe any; 
and be more ſolicitous in finding out the 
uſes to which the Sinking-fund is ap- 
propriated, than for the means of extn- 
cating himſelf out of his preſent diffi- 
culties. | 

A. third values himſelf much upon be- 
ing a great connoiſſeur in politicks, te. 
giſters all the publick papers from year 


to year, pretends to reconcile all the con- 
year, preten 8 O rec tundicdione 


traditions they contain, and to diſcover 
ſome latent meaning in every paragraph; 
and takes more pains to unpriddle their 
imaginary ænigmas, than a poor ſerv1- 
tor at the univerſity does to tranſlate 
Perſeus for a rich ſtudent who pays, and 
fathers the labour of his brain. 
Others have a taſte for building, are 
extremely curious in crnamenting the 
ſtructures they cauſe to be erected with 
carvings, paintings, and ſuch like ſuper- 
ficial beauties; but never once examine 
how the foundation is laid, or whether 
the pompous outworks may not be liable 
to fink very ſoon into a heap of rubbiſh, 
Some as their whole cares on the 
breeding and well managing their horſes, 
hounds, and game-cocks, leaving the 
education of their ſons entuely ume- 
garded. 

Impoſſible is it to enumerate the va- 
rious trifles with which too many, even 
among the higheſt claſs of life, ſuffer 
themſelves not only to be amuſed, but 
wholly taken up; but I think, without 
any danger of being accuſed of too much 
ſeverity, one may jultly ſay, with Shake- 
ſpeare, of ſuch men, that— 


© The earth has bubbles, as the wates 
© hath, 
And theſe are ſome of them.” 


In a word, Much Ado about No- 
thing,“ is a play fo univerſally acted in 
this town, that one can go to very few 
laces \without being witneſs of ſome 
cenes of it. As inſignificant, however, 
as theſe people may ſcem by the deſcrip- 
tion 1 have given of them, and as in ef- 
fect they really are, they are yet of more 
conſequence to the publick than js gene- 
rally believed, or than they themfclves, 
with all the ſtock of vanity they are 
uſually poſſeſſed of, are capable cf ima- 
gining. This, though it may be thought 
a paradox, will be eaſy for me to make 
appear ; as th. s Thele unjydging crea- 
tures, for 1 have already proved them to 
be ſuch, are frequently made the tools 


out their ends, When thoſe in power 
have any thing on foot from which the 
find it neceſſary to divertthe attention of 


whiſper, though of ever ſo abſurd and 
ridiculous a nature, among the people 1 
am ſpeaking ot, and they will jimmedi- 


till at becomes the cry, and every argu- 
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that theſe inconſiderates, without being 


by which evil and deſigning men faſhion 
the nation, it is but throwing out ſome 


ately ring it in the ears of the populace 
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ment that truth and reaſon can 
is deafened with the noiſe. | 

An experience of many years, joined 
with a diligent obſervation of the world, 
has convinced me, beyond all doubt, 


ſenſible of the miſchief they do, have 
been, and daily are, the inſtruments of 
propagating the moſt infamous ſcandals, 
groſs fallitics, and baſe aſperſions, on 
the great and good; as alſo the moſt xi- 
diculous and idle ſtories, invented and 
calculated by men of more thinking 
heads, jo amuſe and divert the attention 
of the publick from what molt demands 
it's regard. A. glaring inſtance of this 
wks, e now takes up the town; all 
mouths are full of it, all ears open to it: 
but it appears to me that there are few 
eyes clear enougu to diſcern the ſecret 
ground- work of this mountain of ab- 
{urdities, and on what motive it was 
erected, I think it not my province, 
however, nor ſhall preſume to inform 
the judgment of any one in this point; 
but ſhall only relate a paſſage I hap- 

ned to be witneſs of, which every one 
is at liberty to deſcant ùpon as he ſhall 
think proper. 

Being one day on the other fide of the 
Royal Exchange, where ſome buſineſs 
I had there being diſpatched ſooner than 
I expected, it came into my head to call 
in at a certain. celebrated coffee-houſe, 
which I had been told was frequented by 
a great number of the moſt eminent and 
wealthy citizens; but as I had no ac- 
quaintance with them, and ſome other 
more ſubſtantial reaſons for not - 
ing in propria perſona, I choſe to go in 
my Inviſible capacity, Purſuant to this 
relolution, I ſtepped into the firſt ob- 
ſeure alley 1 could find, and there girded 
on my precious Belt; Which, as Well as 
my Tablets, I ſeldom went out without 
taking with me, and then haſtened to 
the place I mentioned. | 

I found the roomy very full of com- 
pany, moſt of whom were of that ſect 
of diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed church 
which are under the denomination of | 
Preſbyterians. I would not here be un- 
derſtood to mean any thing in ridicule of 
thoſe gentlemen; for I love and revere 
every man of real virtue and good ſenſe, 
be he of what perſuaſion ſoever. How 
far the perſons I have juſt now occaſion 
to ſpeak of anſwer to eĩther of theſe cha- 
rafters Iwill not pretend to fay; let their 
own words teltify.” I ſhall, according 
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guard upon my mouth, that I offend 
not with my lips. But to proceed 
Three or four, who I afterwards per- 
ceived were leading men among them, 
were engagedin a very warm 95 with 
a gentleman, who endeavoured, with a 
great deal of ſpirit, to expoſe the groſs 
abſurdities and falſhood of a cauſe they 
took upon them to maintain, and with a 
kind of magiſterial air attempted to en- 
force the belief of in others. The odds 
peared to me at firſt, I confeſs, a lit- 
th ungenerous; but I was the more 
ſtren —— in this opinion, when 1 
heard the manner in which they deli- 
vered their arguments, and that were 
urged in favour of one of the moſt pre- 
— and ridiculous complaints that 
ever engaged the attention of any men of 
common ſenſe. Afier ſaying this, I 
think it is needleſs to add, it was the af- 
fair of Squires and Canning, As I am 
utterly unacquainted with the. names 
either of thoſe who defended the cauſe of 
the latter, or of him who treated it with 
contempt, I ſhall diſtinguiſh the one-by 
that of Aſſertors, and the other by that 
of Opponent; The converſation which 
paſſed on both- ſides, after I had got a 
convenient place ta poſt myſelf, and had 
ſpread my Tablets, I ſhall give the pub- 


lick a faithful tranſcript of, as taken 


from thoſe unerring teſtimonies, and was 
as the reader will find underwritten, 

Firft Aſertor. I am ſurprized, Sir, 
you ſhovid rack your brain for argu- 
ments againſt the cauſe of helpleſs inno- 
cence and virtue in diſtreſs, 

Second Aſertor. Tis barbarous ! tis 
cruel! Where ſhall we find an object 
of compaſſion, if Betty Canning is not 
one? We know her, Sir. „1 

Wird A ertor. Aye, ſhe is of our 
congregation; has always been a dili- 
gent frequenter of the meeting - houſe, 
and ſervent in her devotions. 


Opponent. So, becauſe ſhe is of your 


regation, it naturally follows the 
muſt be chaſte; the lambs of your flock 
never go aſtray. But I forbear to make 


any reflection on this ſcore, and ſhall. 


only ſay, I never ſhall give credit to a 
ory ſo full of inconſiſtencies andi 
babilities as this which has been forged 
by her and her accomplices. 150 
Firft Aertor. Sir, there is no reaſon- 


ing againſt fact. She has ſworn to the 


truth of it before a magiſtrate, and that 
magiſtrate has teſtified his belief of it. 
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to the phraſe of the inſpired writer, fet a 


Opponent. Yes, the ſhe 
was romantick; . . 
thought it might be a proper ſubjeR i 
work up into a farce orpuppet-ſhew; i 
_ willing to promote the credibily 

it. | | | 
2 Afﬀertor. Mere ſpite and ſcan, 

Opponent. Not at alli and 1 dou 

not but the impoſition will be fully lad 


another magiſtrate, ſuperior j 


ky to him who takes h 
gree to him w es her 
Fim Aſertor. Sir, it is . 
impious in him, or you, or any man, to 
eſpouſe the cauſe of a wicked old hag, 3 
1 Ires; 
and a known inſtrument of libidiuous 
pleaſures, ſuch as Mother Wells. 
Gentlemen, I have 9. 
thing to alledge in defence of theſe crea. 
tures, but that, however guilty - they 
may have been, or continue to be, in 


other reſpects, they are entirely innocent 
in this they LY of. : | 25 


* -- Aſertor. No, no; 'tis-impol- 
b 473 Fc. 3119525, 

Opponent. Saying a thing does not 
prove it to be ſo. But give me leave 
only to offer a few queries, in relation to 
ſome of the many inconſiſtencies in the 
tale told by that idle wench Betty Can- 


ning. u 
Second Aſſertor. Do ſo; we ſhall know 
how to anſwer them. 36 Ns 
Opponent. Firſt, then, ſuppoſing her 
to have been robbed; in the manner ſhe 
tends, by two ruffians, what could 
induce fellows who live upon the ſpoil, 
after having taken from ber all they 
found worth taking, to quit the purſuit 
of other booty, and loſe their time in 
dragging her into the country, only to 
throw her into the houſe, and then leave 
her there; for ſhe does not accuſe them 
of making any attempt upon her chaſ- 
tity ? | 
Firft Aſertor. As to that, it is bighly 
8 they might be feed by Mother 
ells to bring the 'firſt young woman 
they could meet with to her houſe, in 
order to be made a ſacrifice to her mer- 
cenary views, and the luſt of ſome vile 
fellow. D 4 ge] * 
ponent. they would cer- 
tainly have choſen an object of a more 
tempting aſpect, or would have deſerved 
little for their pains: hut let that 
If it were as you imagine, would any 
woman, who it is ſaid has . 
practice in the ſeducing trade, 2 


| 
| 
£ 
: 
| 


| 
0 
. 
; 
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haved towards the prey brou intoher 
clutches in the faſhion ſhe did to Betty 
Canning? Would ſhe not rather have 


drooping ſpirits with good eating and 
pr 1 — - ifed her fine cloaths, and 
then introduced ſome man to her, who 
might have allured her to the fin ſhe 
aimed to make her (guilty of? , Surely 
the way to tempt her to be a proſtitute 
was not to lock her up alone in a wild, 
deſolate room, without a bed to lie upon, 
or any other refrethimentthan a little bread 
and water; ſuch uſage, one muſt think, 
was intended to mortify, not excite a 
carnal inclnation, 27 199 0 
5 Hed Aſertor. Sir, I am gri 
greatly 


ieved in ſpirit, to find you ſo 
8 the a of virtue. I tell 
you, Sir, that the courage and reſolu- 
tion of this virgin truck ſuch an awe 
into the minds of thoſe profligatewretches 
ſhe was placed among, that they had not 
the power of putting their wicked deſigns 
in execution; Heaven, ws for a 752 
of her patience, permitted them to diſtreſs 
2 elpleſs innocence, but not to de- 
it, 1 * Li ; 

| Opponent, Very extraordinary 
But pray, Sir, why did this ſufferin 
remain ſo lon 
abandoned creatures, ſince all accounts 
agree, that in three days, nay; in three 
hours, after her confinement, the had 
the lame opportunity of making her 
eſcape as at the time 
ut ? 118 2H on; mals 20 
Second Aſertor. Her eyes were not 
| to the means of her 2 till 
2 — amr e ordained 
ould u e perſecution; ſhe 
did, in order to make 2 more 
triumphant over ſin and ame. 
guments will never be ſwallowed any 

where but in a conventlicle. MY 


* 


Third Aſertur. Sir, they will always 


have their due weight with every one but 
a reprobate. 1: 190 Dina” Wes 
How, Sir! 1 * 444} 


onent.. 
TH pponent was fo much incenſed 
at theſe words, that he ſtarted from his other 


ſeat, and was about to reply with his 
8 but ſome of the more moderate part of 
company interpoſed, and preven 
the miſchief that might otherwiſe 
enſued, By their afions: 


thed the frighted maid, revived her 


+ 
, bd 45 


under the roof of ſuch 


pretends to effect 


ted 
have 


own again; and di be he 
Ne drag wee ts 
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with greater vehemence than before, if 


a drawer from a neighbouring tavern 
had not luckily come, and told him that 
two gentlemen, whoſe names he, men- 
tioned, deſired to ſpeak with him: on 
which he went away, perhaps to the gre 
ſatisfa&ion of the aſſertors of Betty Gan- 
ving's cauſe z Who, if he had ftaid-and 
continued his queries, might probably 
have been a little puzzled to find anſwert 
to them. | | wy | 
During the debate I have been repeat- 
ing, every one in the room kept a pro- 
found filence; but afterwards the con- 
verſation became general; ſeveral other 
ſubjefts were ſtarted by icular per- 
ſons, but they were nen liſtened to : the 
majority ſeemed to have their heads ſo 
full of Betty Canning, that they could 
ſcarce think or ſpeak of any thing be 
ſide,” It is true, indeed, they did not 


all give credit to her ſtory; yet the poſi 
tiveneſs with which — 0 — it i 


ed, made the leait credulous divided in 
their thoughts, and afraid to paſs a judg - 
ment either on the one or the other fide 
= 1 The reader will doubt - 
s naturally ſuppoſe, that it was impoſe. 
ſible for me - the world, and por 
any acquaintance in it, without havi 
hd fea before I came to —.— 
much talk of Elizabeth Canning, her 
pitiful diſtreſs, miraculous preſer vation 
and eſcape, and all the other prodigies 
of that amazing ſtory. N Ig", , 
It is true, indeed, I was a ſtranger to 
no part of its; but then my converſation 
being chiefly among the gay part of the 
town, I was not; much. ſurprized that 
people who can find very little to em- 
ploy their thoughts:ſhould be fond of a 
tale which had ſo much of the marvel- 
lous in it; as children, before. they ar- 
rive at years capable of being inſtructed 
in more ſolid matters, liſten with plea- 
ſure to their nurſes tories of giants, 
fairies, and enchanted. caſtles; as ſuch I 
regarded all they ſaid, and thought no 
‚ at when I heard grave 
citzzens, men of buſineſs, of a ſedate de- 
partment, and good underſtanding in. 
things, argue with ſerious counte- 
nances on ſuch a heap of wild abſurdities, 
I cannot ſay whether my aſtoniſhment or 


-- indignation had moſt dominion over my 
faculties; but this I know; that both to- 
all che little ſtock of pa- 


tience I am maſter of, and would nat 


ſaffor me to ſiay any longer to liſten ta 
55 Ee oF tele 


r 
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thoſe inbgnificant debates which I found 
were likely to continue among this com- 
pany. 2190-23 98 THY 7 70 y'2S {+ $14 
149 f Vf | | 
RELATES SOME FARTHER et- 


DENTS OF A PRETTY PARTICU- 
LAR NATURE,' WHICH FELL UN- 


DER THE AUTHOR's OBSERVA-. 


lo iv THE SAME” EVENING'S 

| INVISIBLE PROGRESSION. Ae” 24 

HOSE turbulent emotions whi 

1 "the ſcene I had juſt come from 
being witneſs of had raifed in me, be- 
ing ſome what quieted by air and walk - 
ing, T had the curioſity to call in at an- 
Other great coffee · hou e, hoping I ſhould 
Find there ſomething to give à turn to 
the preſent ps nts wg of my mind; but 
J found that the remains of my ill-hu- 
mou were not to be ſo ſoon diſhpated as 
I had imagined. Here was indeed a 
vaſt deal of company; clerks in publick 
offices, lawyers, phyſicians, tradeſmen, 
and fome few divines, compoſed the pro- 
miſeu us aſſembly: but all were en- 
ged on the ſame dirty, draggle- tail 
ubject, as one of our news · writers juſtly 
terms it; the names of Betty Canning, 
the Gipſey, and Mother Wells, re- 
ſon from each quarter of thecrouded 
room, and the cauſe then depending 
between theſe creatures made the whole 
converſation at every table. n 
Here 1 would not be at the trouble of 
opening my Tablets, eaſily perceivirig 
that nothing worthy of being recorded in 
them, or of communicating to the pub. 
lick, Was likely to enſueß and alſo that 
the ſmafleſt part of time 1 ſhould wafte 
in this company, Would de paying too 
dear for any diſcourſes 'I ſhould hear 
from them. Aecordingly I left the 
hovſe after having ſaid there about ſe - 
ven minutes; but had not reac hed the 
next ftreetz before à confuſed noiſe be · 
hind abliged the to ſtand up in the porth 
of a door till the hubbub was _ 
Tue occaſion of this uproa —— y 
appeared. Itwas A any carried 
on 2 bier, with'very Retle ſigus of Vie 
m him; his face covered with ' blobA, 
which iſſoed from his noſe and mouth; 
his'closths torn, that the naked fleſh'ap- 
peared in many places, but fo deformed 


LY 


with bruiſes, thatiteonld fearce beknown 
for what it was; « mixed rabble of men, 


—— 
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faction I h 


women, and children, followed, thou, 
ing, hallooing, and crying, it wat 

enough for him, and that they wer 
he had got his "reward, To 
' FT was ſtartled at fo much inhums. 
nity, for I thought nothing could excyh 
ſuch cruel treatment, though I douby 
not but the fellow had been guilty d 
ſome attrocious crime: but I was {64 
undeceived in this point, and let ind 
the whole affair; which was no oth 
than a quarrel" this fellow had enter 
into on account of Canning. 1 
1 had now no deſign in my head, u 
particular courſe to ſteer; but az I wi 
entirely free from any engagement thy 
evening, and thought it too ſoon to gn 
home, I rambled from one ſtreet to ang. 
ther for a'confiderdble time, yet without 
meeting any one thing ſufficientto temſt 
my curtofity to make a farther enqui 
into. Any obſerving reader 198 
ſonably imagine, that the little (ati 
| been able to reap in the 
viſits 1 had made at the two coffe. 
houſes' 1 had been already in, woll 
have hindered me from going into ang- 
ther, and indeed T was of that opinion 
myſelf; but 1 ſoon found I was ni. 
taken, and ſo will he; I really ventyrl 
into a third; but the motive which ex, 
cited me to do fo was chi- 
As I was "paſſing by, I perceived 
through the windows—for then the tas 
dles within were lighted up ſeveral gen. 
tlemen with newſpapers before them, on 
which they ſeemed to be diſcourſing with 
each other with a great deal of ſerioul- 
neſs and gravity. As I have natur 

an extreme'paſſton for Knowing the Al. 
fairs of the world, thoſe of Etitope ehe- 
cially, Tthought it highly elfgibſe in we 
to hear What was ie upon them by 
perfons whs hack the Appearance of ſome 
underſtanding in them. At the firſtta- 
dle 1 came tb were ſtx or ſeven gentle · 
men, môſt of hom were ſome way of 
ag 8 Hp Big fo. 
fiſhery: but though they talked very 
leurnedly on 02 400 it ſuited not 
my taſte; ſo ſtaid not long with them, 
ut adjourned to the next company, 
eſe were merchants; who 1 found 
were greatly diſcohcerted at ah atticle 
thev ha been zuſt reading in relation to 
we ſtrict engägements the French had 
entetec inte With te Indfaßs, and the 
daily incurftions thöſe miftalled friend 
and allies made on the English colonies: 
but as 1 cannot pretend to any Heil in 
N eee Nee 
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commerce, 1 did not . 
to receive the impre of their diſ- 
courſe; ſo can only fay, in general, that 
they made very heavy complaints, and 
cried out, that if ſpeedy care were not 
taken to put a ſtop to thoſe proceedings, 
trade muſt be ruined, and our ſettle- 
ments in that part of the world utterly 
deſtroyed. * 
The third table was filled with per- 
ſons who ſeemed to be of no avocation, 
nor at all intereſted in any branch of bu- 
fineſs or publick affairs, but talked of 
every thing ny had been reading merely 
as things which afforded matter for con- 
verfation. On m Jjoming 


them, the. 
magnanimity of 


Pruſhan monarch 


clemend@y, the encouragement he 


unanimouſly 
pattern to his fellow- 


tion I ever had of this t 


moſt amiable prince, excluſive of that re- 


. gard due to him as ſo near a relation to 


our gracious ſovereign, would certainly 
have kept me at that table as long as the 


that of being moſt eager to explore what 


is hid from us with moſt care. 
lIobſerved at a little table, which was 


* 


placed at one corner of the room, a good 
diſtance from the others, two dert ö 
perſons, who ſeemed very earneſt in diſ- 


fair, By the winks, nods, and other 
ſignificant geſtures, I doubted not but 
that they were profqund politicians, and 
were diſcuſſing ſome extraordinary tranſ- 
action of the cabinet. 


w a voice as to render it impoſſi- 
ble to be heard by any one except each 
other: but this precaution had no effi- 
cacy when once my wonderful Tablets 
were diſplayed; which had this excel- 
lent property, of receiving the .impreſ- 


tance of nine yards, though uttered in 
the moſt ſoft Re my n my draw- 


inp to them, they ſeemed a little 


they expected, 


and who preſently 
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my Tablets 


was the topick; they extolled bis wiſ- 
dom, his bravery, his temperance, his 
veto, 
merit whereſoever he found it; and all 
$ that he was the fa- 

mer of his people, a bleſſing to the land be 
governed, and a 
= rulers of the earth. The juſt admira- 
2 y great and 


Shcraft. Pretty well, as times go. 
Ciedulous Woodcack, Eſq. has ſet his 
name for twenty -guineas, - be 5 

Firſt Man. Very handſome! Five 
or fix hundred ſuch as he would do the 
T 

Styer ” ez but | Ws » 

Au them? r | | 


company had continued ſpeaking on ſo 
= agrecable a ſubject, if I had not been 
== horried from it by a propenſity, I be- 


. Gooſlly, the haberdaſher, ten guineas; 
lie ve more or leſs natural to all mankind, 


but has 


courſe on ſome important and ſecret af- 


Their heads 
my N cloſe together, and they ſpoke - 
in 


| tion. 
ſion of whatever was ſaid within the diſ- 


- f | hour; and when I had once convinced 
tient for the coming of a perſon : 


2 I9, 


after ap . As ſoon as he had ſeated 
himſelf, the following dialogue enſued 

Firſt Man. Oh, Mr. Slycraft, L am 
glad you are come! We were begin- 
ning to think you long. | x 

Shcraft. I am ſomewhat beyond my 5 
hour, indeed; but I aſſure you 2 
could have made me ſo but the good 9 
Second Man. Your, zeal and dili- 


the cauſe. 
gence are not to be doubted. But let 
us hear what ſucceſs your endeavours 
have met with, 2 | 
Shcraft. Truly not ſo much as IL. 
ho I do not think there is a 
difficult thing in the world than getting. 
people to ſubſcribe: I have been half 
the town over, and have been able ta 
procure no more than three. 


Firf Man. Then I hope they are fat 


- 


ones? | 


Second Man, Well, but who are the 
others? 


Siycraft. Then there is Mr. Simon 


omiſed to prevail on ſome 
friends of his to ſet their names very ge- 
nerouſly. - . "up 
Second Man, I dare ſay he will do 
all he can. But have you ſeen Mrs. 
Waver? an | My ects 
Shlycraft, Yes; but ſhe ſtill defires.a 
little more time to conſider ; ſays ſhe will 
enquire farther into the affair, and hear 
what her friends think of it: and all L 
could from her was an aſſurance, 
that if ſhe found it proper to ſubſcribe 
at all, ſhe would not for her name for leſs 
e Pat 
is 4 n we may 
Fo. of her; for I know ſhe will 
be directed by Mr, Cantwell, the Non- 
conformiſt preacher, who labours all 
he can to promote the cauſe in queſ- 


Secoud Man. Have you yet found an 
opportunity of talking wich the orator ? 
Shycraft, . T1 was with bim above an 


him that he ſlidald find his account in it, 
he gays me his word and honour that he 
Eez would 
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would rant and roar till his chapel echoes 
in favour of the party. 

Fir Man. Fuat is well. All en- 
gines muſt be ſet to work, or the town 
will grow cool on this buſineſs, and be- 
gin to renew their clamour againſt the 


Jew bill, &c, The ſpirit of the people 


will have vent on ſomething or another, 
and you know it behoves us to keep 
them filent on thoſe ſcores : nothing 
ever did it more effectually than this we 
are upon. But it muſt be kept up for a 
time. Icould wiſh, methinks, we had 
the Weſleys on our fide. 

Second Man. "Tis à vain attempt. 
They are now grown too rich to accept 
of a ſmall gratuity; and I much queſ- 
tion whether their exhortations would 
anſwer the expence, 

Slycraft. I am of your opinion. Be- 
ſides, you know there is a pexlon who 
can influence their congregations as 
much as any thing they can hear from 
the pulpit. But I will tell you what I 
have So to-day ; I have engaged a 
clergyman of the eſtabliſhed church to 


write a pamphlet in behalf of the cauſe 


we have in hand. 

Firſt Man. A clergyman of the eſta- 
bliſhed church employ his pen in behalf 
of ſuch a cauſe! Pr'ythee, Slycraft, 
how didſt thou work upon him? It muſt 
certainly be by ſome very extraordinary 
method. 

Slycraft. The promiſe of a ſmall 
preſent at firſt wrought upon his neceſ- 
ſities; but on my telling him who and 


who were concerned in this buſineſs, and 


the motives which- induced them to be 


fo, the hopes of having a good fat living 


made him wholly ours. 

Fir Man. Admirable! | 

Second Man. But may we depend 
vpon his ſecreſy ? 

Slycraft. 
own intereſt is concerned. | 

Fir Man. Hitherto things go pretty 
fwimmingly on our fide. But let me 
ſee the ſubſcription-book: I have re- 
ceived five guineas to-day from Mr. 
Piim. and mutt inſert his name. 


Til now I-was at the greateſt loſs, as 


it is probable the reader will alſo be, to 
know what all this meant, or in whoſe 
favour, or on what account, the ſub- 
ſcription they talked of was raiſed; but 
on Mr. Slycraft's delivering the book to 
his friend, I looked over the ſhoulder of 
the latter as he opened it, and ſaw, in 


| 
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. raiſed by their ſubſcription amounted to 


the reader will find faithfully related » 


Never doubt that, as his 


SPY. 
the firſt leaf, by way of tle-page, th 


words, wrote in a very fair ha | 

* A Liſt of thoſe worthy Perſons wy 
"© have” ſubſcribed to the Relief 8 
© Elizabeth Canning.” 


The names underwritten were W 
merous to be inſerted; I ſhall therefor 
only ſay, that the ſum of what vx 


little Jeſs than a thouſand pounds. Mon. 
ſtrous abuſe of charity! prepoſterous be. 
nevolencel which will hereafter refs 
more ſhame than honour on: the be. 
ſtowers. Good God!” faid I to ny. 
ſelf, in an age when numberleſs, name. 
lels miſeries, abound; when all ou 
« priſons labour with the weight of 
« wretches confined within their walls 
many for ſmall debts which their ne- 
ceſſities obliged them to contra, aud 
ſome by unjuſt and malicious proſe. 
cutions; while every pariſh, nay almoſ 
every ſtreet, affords objects of rel 
diſtreſs; while a girl ſprung from the 
loweſt dregs of the people, bred up w 
toil, a drudge, one of the very meaneſ 
claſs of ſervants, receives «donations 
which ſhe as little knows how to make 
a proper uſe of as to deſerve!-a gu 
who, if ſhe had really ſuffered all the 
« pretends to have done, would indat 
© have had a claim to juſtice againk thole 
© who had wronged her, but none to 
the bounties ſo laviſhly beſtowed upon 


4 her.“ | | 
meditations \would 


Theſe kind of 
doubtleſs have accompanied me to my 
own door, if they had not been inter- 
rupted, as well as my. courſe -towards 
home, by an unexpected accident, which 


the ſucceeding chapter. 


CHAP. In. 


PRESENTS THE READER WITH AN 
ADVENTURE OF MUCH MORE in- 
PORTANCE TO THE PUBLICEK 
THAN ANY CONTAINED IN THE 
TWO LAST FOREGOING CHAP- 


HE human heart is liable to many 

bad propepſities, which, if on 
timely corrected by reaſon, ſhoot forth 
into practice, and become vices» But 
of theſe there are two ſorts me 


} 
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with us, and part of oor nature; the 
other imbibed by the fatal prevalence of 
example, and rooted in us b cuſtom, 
which is a ſecond nature. hoſe born 
with us, as the indulging them is at- 
tended with ſome pleaſure, ur 
defence the unconquerable. 

tifying the ſenſes : the luſtful man pleads 


the warmth of his conſtitution, and the 


ſtrong allurements of beauty; the ſoul of 
the — triumphs and exvits — 
degree of power he gains over 
— cow, the miſs thinks him- 
ſelf happy in counting over his bags, 
and being maſter. of a thing that will 
purchaſe alb things elſe; and the epicure 
feels no care, no forrow, while he 1s 
emptying the full - charged goblet, and 


lating the delicious viand. But what 
fane (wearer, ' 
or the gameſter, to alledge in his vindi- 


s the blaſphemer, the 


cation ? Theſe are crimes in which na- 
ture has no part, nor are the ſenſes any 
way concerned in them, as they neither 


excite nor feel any ſatis faction in them. 


One might therefore be apt to ĩmagine, 


that men thus guilty ſinned merely for 


the ſake of finning. But I will not al- 
low myſelf to think-that there are many 
ſo impudently daring; a few: diſtin- 
guiſhed perſons will ſerve to bring up a 
mode, and every one knows that at pre- 
ſent an indiſcriminate imitation is the 
reigning folly of the Engliſh nation. 
'Th were reflections which occurred 
to me after I came home, as I was about 
to tranſcribe the remaining part of my 
evening's progreſs out of my precious 
Tablets. I had ſome farther- thoughts 
on the occaſion, but as they might ſeem 
more proper for the pulpit than a work 
of this nature, I ſhall add no more, but 
proceed to the narrative of 'that adven- 
ture which gave riſe to them. h 
As I was paſling, in my way home, 
through a ſtreet of no very good repute, 
two perſons, from a little narrow alley, 
belted haſtily upon me, to the no ſmall 
danger of my Invifibilityſhip, if an agi- 
lity not very common with me had not 
that inſtant enabled me to give a ſudden 
ſpring, by which I avoided the ruſh I 
muſt otherwiſe have received. They 


went on before me. The night was ex. 


r neither moon nor ſtars to 
aſſiſt the viſual ray: but, by the help of 
ſome candles burning in a ſhop not yet 
ſhut up, I 2 
very richly and had much the 
Appearance of a man of faſhion; and that 


s + * 
* . 


in their 
re of gra- 
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the other was à ſellow I had often ſeen 
on many occahans, and whole character 
I was. perfectly acquainted with 
- Scarce is there a-grenter- villair to be 
found in dow lite: I ſay in low vie, be- 
caue ſhould any pertons in authority, 
o dig ficd with wutles— which Heaven 
torbid !—ever appear in this nation, to 
deſerve ſuch black denominations, their” 
crimes would, like their ranks, be dif- 
tingviſhed and, though placed in an orb 
too high to be reached by the juſt ven- 
geance of their oppreſſed ſe lo creatures, 
would doubtleſs incur what Mr. Addiſon 
makes Cato prophetically ſay in relation 
to Julius Cælar, on his endeavouring 
ta tubvert the old Roman conſtitution, 
and become abſolute and perpetual dic- 
Sure there are bolts in the right-hand of 
© Jove ; 
© Red with uncommon wrath, to blaſt the 
© man + 
© Who owes his greatneſs to his country's 


c ruin.“ 1 


But to return to my little knave. The 
wretch is now called Mr. Makeplea; he 
was formerly ſervant to a lawyer whom 
L employed in ſeveral affairs I had the 
misfortune to beengaged in. Living with 
that gentleman a con ſiderable time, he 
picked up ſome {craps of law, and all the 
ternis and phraſes of that abſtruſe ſci- 
ence, by rote; knew how to take out a 
writ, ſet an officer to work, fill up a 
bail-bond, and procure evidences in a 
dubious cauſe. With this fund he had 
the impudence, after his maſter's death, 
to pretend he had been his clerk; got 
himſelf entered as an attorney, and has 
ever ſince practiſed as ſuck.” His ſole 
buſineſs, however, as may be eaſily ſup- 
poſed, has always been among the very 
meaneſt ſort of people; fomenting liti- 
gious quarrels, and then making them 


up, after having drained the purſes on 


both fides. I could not, therefore, avoid 
being amazed at ſeeing him in the com- 
pany I now did; but my wonder ſoon 
ceaſed on hearing, as I was cloſe at their 
heels, the following diſcourſe between 


Coaxum, that I happened to be at home 
when you came. There are ſome of 
the profeſſion who would have ſcrupled 


to undertake this buſineſs but, for my 
part, I am always ready to venture every 
thing to ſerve my friends. i 


- 
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never loſt any thing, nor ever ſhall, by. 
our fraternity. I know there are ſome 
who will ſneak their heads out of the 
collar, and leave their lawyer in the 
lurch. 

Maleplea. Aye, faith, I narrowly 
eſcaped the pillory once, A vile 
who, after I had procured him three evi- 


nces, pretended a panick in his con- 


— threw up his cauſe, and ſuffered 
himſelf to be nonſuited. | 

, Coaxum. You know we ſcorn ſuch 
doings. And I can tell you, this will 
be a pretty good job to ou. We drain- 
ed the- fool J of above an hun- 
died pieces before we plaid upon credit; 
ſo that thers is enough in hank to make 
you a handſome preſent for your trouble. 
- Makeplea. Well, but congernin 
this reverſion; I hope he has 1 
enough to give an air of juſtice— that is, 


a guantum ſufficit, for the making over, 


his eſtate after the deceaſe of his father? 

Coaxum, Upwards of a thouſand 
pounds; beſides a gold watch and a dia- 
mond- ring, which he ſeems to (et a high 
value upon. The two laſt Count Cogdy 


has agreed to fell him again at a great, 


price; ſo that, all together, the ſum will 
amount 10 a ſufficient purchaſe of the 
reverſion. of an eſtate of four hundred a 
year; eſpecially as the preſent poſſeſſor 
is not above hfty, and may live a long 
time. Beſides, we hear the young fel- 
low is going to he married to a woman 


of fortunes {> that the deeds may be 


made redeemable. We do not regard 
his dirty acres, the ready rhino is what 
we want; and he may pay the money 
out of his wife's fortune, and be clear of 
us a gam. N 
akeplea, Oh, then it will be a 
mortgage, rather than a ſale. Who are 
with him} ar 4 
Coaxum. On int C Jack 
Hazard, and Ton 8 , | 
Makeplea. They cannot be witneſſes, 
as I ſy 8 are parties concerned, 
Coaxum. e are equal ſharers in 
the booty; but the money was loſt 
wholly to the count. However, there 
will be no want of witnelles z-the land- 
lord of the houſe and 
their hands. | £ (+ 4 Ty 
Theſe words bryunght thema door, 
which being opened a1 tue firſt knock by. 
one of the moſt ill-looked ic lows tuar 


ever diſgraced human nature, the went 


Wrough a long, dark, narrow paflage, 
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_ Coaxum. My dear Makeplea, you 


that play. Fortune, in 


his don will ſet 
© - ever he pleaſes, For my part, I Wor 
' ſtake all Jam worth 


into a back · parlour; where I 
nied them, and was, witneſs of a ſcers 
ſomewhat like what I remember to hay, 


ſeen ſome years ago in a pot Mr, 
r. Count 


Centlivre's, called the Game 
Cogdy, as he was called, ſat leaning hi, 
arm upon a table, in a-carcleſs ur; 
Jack Hazard was walking backward 
and forwards in the room humming an 
old tune; a gentleman, whoſg name 1 had 
not yet heard, had thrown himſelf acroſs 
two Chairs, with all the tokens of de- 
ſpair about him; Tom Wheedle ſtood 
near him, and, as we came in, was en- 
deavouring to give him ſome conſolation, 
in theſe terms Pr'ythee, dear Cleri. 
mont, do not be thus diſconcerted; I 
© have loſt as much as you twenty times 
' 2 on as 2 recovered it again: 
t theſe things wi to gentlemen 
*' Fortune, indeed, has be 
© againſt:you to-night, but may not al. 
« ways beſo; one lucky hit at another 
time may bring all back. 

Clerimont - made no anſwer, nor 
ſecmed to regard what he ſaid, till hear- 
ing the name of Makeplea, and Count 
Cogdy beginning to inſtruct him in the 
buſineſs he was to do, that unfortunate 

entleman ſtarted up at once, and ſtaring 
ſomewhat wildly in the face of Make- 
plea, cried to him — 

Clerimont. Are you the fiend whois 
to convey my foul, that is, my eſtate, 
into the regions of eternal darkneſs, 
whence it can never, never more re- 
turn? ; 

Makeplea. What do you mean, Sir! 

Cogdy. The gentleman is only a lit- 
tle out of humour.-Faith, Mr. Cleri- 
mont you do not do well to behave in 
this. faſhion. You have loſt ſome money 
indeed, but you have loſt it fairly. 1 
never take an advantage of any man, 
and ſhall be ready to give you your re- 
venge at any time, | 

Hazard. Aye, Iwill ſay that for the 


count; he ſcorns a mean thing. | 
Cogdy, I believe there is not a more 
unlucky fellow at play in the world than 


mylelf, trough I have happened to win 
to-night: yet, as I- ſaid before, I am 
ready o give Mr. Clerimont an oppor- 
tunity of retrieving all he has loſt when- 


againſt a pair of 
(hoe-nuckles, father than any gen 


man ſhould-thirk I impoſed upon . | | 


Coaxum.. No, no, you we above 
any luch thing. 


Haxard, 


* 
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Hazard. We all know that, 
this is doing nothing alb loſs of time, 
and every moment of ming is precious. 


for me at the Garter tavern. Pray — 
ceed to the buſineſs: let me know-how 
the deeds I have brought with me are to 
be filled up. 2 | 1 | 
dy... I will tell you immediately; 
but firſt I muſt do juſtice to this gentle- 
man. Here, Sir, are the watch and ring 
ou ſtaked; the value of which, you 
know, is added to the other ſums. 
Clerimont, put the one in his pocket, 
dad the 7+ 4 on his finger, with a deep 
igh; and the count t on repeating to 
Makeplea the ſubſtance of what he was 
to write. , The latter, at the end of every 
article, demanded of Clerimont whether 
he agreed to it; to which he ſullenly re- 
lied—* I do; I ſee no other remedy.* 
he lawyer having diſpatched his party 
lerimont was debred to ſign and feal: 
he did both; but with ſuch a trembling 
hand, and viſible diſtraction of mind, that 
my beart bled for him. In delivering 
the writings to the count, he ſaid 
Clerimont.: There, Sir—I ſappoſe 
this is; all,that is required of me, and 
e t. th 
| 5. 9, no, we muſt have a bot- 
tle and a bird together, to ſhew we are 
all ſtill good friends 4 
Hazard, Aye, and each of us 
wench, too. IL know where there ie a 
covey of as young, pretty, plump, par- 
tridges, as any in Covent Garden. 
= t. Rot your bottle, and your 
bird, and your wenches ! I have done 
wich them, and you, and de world, fr 
"= ſpeaking theſe words he ſnatched 
up his ſword and hat, and ran dir 
out af the houſe. As, far me, I had us 
litile inclination as himſelf to ſtay in the 
company of ſuch. blood.ſuckersz but 
having never ſeen him before, I. was cu- 
rious to know ſomewhat. more of him, 
and alſo how he would behave when alone, 
and at liberty to xuminate on the mis for- 
tune he had plunged himſelf into; ſo fol- 
lowed his ſteps with all the ſpeedI could. 
It was not difficult to keep,pace with 


him; * though he 2 groun of- 
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are two noblemen now waiting 


l Þslicve, within the 
0:4 1641 963 991 5 


heart!“ 


the ſpace of half a quarter of a mile, 
ion having the af occaſion 2 


ſo. Sometimes he would run as if in 


urſuit of ſome „ * and” ſotnetinies 
Rand quite ſtill. And it was well the 
darkneſs of the night befriended" him, 
otherwiſe: whoever! had met him ou 
doubtleſs have taken him to be mad. 
In this faſhion he went part of the 
Strand, and turned down one of thoſe 
ſtreets leading to the water · ſide. 
ſtopped about the middle of it at a door, 
and had his hand upon the k nocker but 
1 ſuddem thought Comiwg thi? inftäßt 


into his head, the left it, without max- 


ing the ſignal tor admittance, and walked 
ſlowly to the end of the ſtreet; where 
leaning on a little wall that overlooks 
the river, he remained for ſome minutes 
in the moſt thoughtful and cortempha- 
tive attitude; then ſaid to himſelf 
« How profound, how ſolemn; "is the 
© filent ſeene! inviting to a cettain'reſt 
* from miſery and ſhame ! Here, with. 
in the boſom of this friendly'element, 
© may all my follies and misfortunes be 
hid for ever from the talking world”: 
' T- feared nothing leſs” would enſue, 
than that 1 ſhonld he him preſently at- 
tempt to do as his words hat hintetl 4 
therefore dre as near to him ag T cop þ 
in order to prevent ſo bad an effect of 
his deſpair. Here I cannot help remarks 
ing, that if the thing had happened a8 


expected, and Clerimont had found 
an In- 


himſelf ſnatched from his fate h 
viſible hand, he would doubtleſs have 
imagined his preſervation owing to the 
interpolition of ſome Supernatural 'Bez 
ing and it as a miracle: 
But how he would have acted on ſuch 
an odd 6ccaſion} is uncertain;\ for, af! 
ter a pauſe; and diſburthening himſelf 
of ſome few fighs;' he' ſtarted from t 
poſture he had been in, and cried 
No, it muſt not be; I have ſ me buſi. 
© neſs ſtill for life revenge on the curſt 
© cheat, the villain, that has undone 
mel Love, too, demands thin 
from me; but by what means 1 ſhall 
: 8 mighty debt, I know not. 
Oh, Charlotte! Charlotte! on how 
© loſt a vretch haſt thou heſtowed thy 


Theſe words were uttered with a groan 
which ſeemed to cleave his breaſt, and 


Were the lat I heard from him at that 
time. He turned back, and won 


t haſti 
to the houſe where he hat fieſt'topped s 
doo w on his knocking; | 
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and too ſuddenly ſhut again for me to 
have entered with him if I had intended 
itz but the variety. of, accidents pre- 
ſented to me in this evening's ramble, 
had already ſufficiently filled my head, 
and made me glad to retire to my re- 
poſe. e 


89 
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"CHAP. Iv. 


RELATES SOME PASSAGES WHICH 
MAY PROBABLY DRAW SIGHS 
FROM MANY- A TENDER HEART 
OF BOTH SEXES, 


K N next morning, running ovet 
in my mind the detail of the tranſ- 
actions of the evening before, the vexa- 
tion I had received on the ſcore of Bett 
Canning very much ſubſided, and 
looked upon the whole thing as below a 
ſerious confideration. I could not help, 
indeed, retaining ſome concern that the 
people of England ſhould be ſo infatuz 
ated as to ſuffer their thoughts to be led 
aſtray and alienated from affairs of the 
eateſt conſequence by ſuch an idle 
ory; but as I doubted not but that 
the impoſition ſhe had been ' guilty of 
would be detected, though her abettors 
might perhaps find means to ſcreen her 
perſon from the puniſhment, I became 
more eaſy, and reſolved to baniſh, as 
much as poſſible, all remembrance of it. 
But my igleas were widely different in 
7 — to poor Clerimont, As much a 
ranger as he was to me, I was con- 
vinced, by what I had ſeen and heard, 
that as he had no ſtock of ready money 
to prevent the mortgage he had made of 
his ieverſion, fo 1 was equally affured; 
by his deſpair, that he had no viſible 
means of raiſing a ſum ſufhcient to re- 
deem it. His calling on the name of 
Charlotte with ſo much vehemence, 
made me alſo not doubt but that he had 
ſome tender attachment, which hefeared 
2 be broke through by what he had 
| ne. ' . " 1 x3, 4 x. 
Though I know no vice for which I 
have a more real contempt than the love 
of gaming, yet the age of this gentle- 
man, which could not exceed three and 
twenty, ſeemed to me a very moving 
plea in his behalf; and the graces of his 
mien and afpe& ſo much intereſted me 
in his favour, that I leſs'blamed his in- 
ackrerteney than compaſſionated the mig- 
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fortune it had brought him into. In 
fine, his perſon and his ſufferings had 
made a very ſtrong impreſſion on me; he 
was the firſt” object of my waking 
thoughts; and my impatience to be het. 
ter acquainted with his circumſtances 
obliged me to leave my bed fome hours 
before the time in which I was accuf. 
tomed to do fo; L roſe in à Hurry, tran. 
fcribed what I have been relating, and 
ot the dialogues expunged from m 
ablets by rhe pure fingers of my leſs 
virgin; then haſtened to the houſe wherel 
had ſeen Clerimont enter the night be. 
fore, and which, by the help of ſome 
lamps in the ſtreet, I had taken ffi. 
cient notice of to be able to know again, 
The door was luckily open when I came 
to it. A ſervant - maid, who ſeemed to 
have more inclination to hold a goſſip's 
tale than to do the buſineſs ſhe was hired 
for, flood leaning with both her hands 
upon her mop, very earneſt in diſcourſe 
with one of her own occupation in the 
neighbourhood, A ſew words ierved 
to convince me that theſe wenches were 
deſcanting on the affairs of the families 
they lived inz which, as I was not at 
preſent in a humour to pry into, I ſtaid 
not to hear what was ſaid, but went di- 
rectly into the houſe, and up ſtairs, ſup- 
poſing Clerimont might be lodged in t 
firſt floor. I was not deceived; I found 
him writing at his bureau in the dining- 
room. A letter lay by him directed to 
Count Cogdy : this was folded, and 
ready for ſealing, ſo it was not in my 


power to examine the contents; but his 


pen, on my entrance, was employed on 
another; which, looking over bis ſhon]. 
der, I ſaw was diftated in the follow. 


My only dear, and forever dear Cyan» 
: ern 
* A Thouſund heart-rending ſighs, a 
K thonfand 'pangs more terrible 
© than any death can inflict, accompany 
every ſyllable of this diſtracted epiſtle! 
- I foreſee the anguiſh it will give you, 
and feel all the weight of yours ad- 
to my own, Oh, Charlotte! 
muſt ſee you no more! That love, lo 
long "cemented by the utmoſt roofs 
of fnutual tenderneſs, and ſo near be- 
ing fulfilled in a happy union, muſt be 
now broke off at once diſſolved for 
© ever! I have renounced all claim to 
©. every future-good, and juſtly 2 
© the fate that now attends me. mg 
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© hours will inform yau, that I either 
© Jo. not exiſt at all, or exiſt only to 
© be a vagrant! a wretched exile from 
* father, country, friends, and you, 
* more dear than all! In fine, my 
Charlotte, ſuch is the fad nieceſlity to 
Which 1 have reduced myſelf, ps com- 
« pels me to do a thing which nature 
« moſt abh@rs; I go this morning +5 
« to kill or be killed: which of theſe two 
© ſhall happen, is in the hand of Heaven; 
« each equally tears me from every 
* earthly comfort. I choſe to acquaiut 
© you previouſly with this accident, to 
* the end you my be the leſs ſurprized 
* when you oy ear it from the mouth 
© of others. I can ſay no more. Fare- 
© wel, thou lovelieſt, beſt, and deareſt 
of thy ſex! Hate not the memory of 
* the undone | | 

* CLERIMONT. 


P. 8. As I have rendered myſelf 
* unworthy of preſerving any marks 

* of your affection, I return the 
ring with which you blefſed my 
© finger. in our happier days, Ac- 

_ © cept once more my laſt adieu! 
May endleſs bleſſings await you, 

. * ſuperior, if poſſible, to my woes! 


is unhappy geutleman diſſembled 
not in the lines he wrote; his heart now 
laboured with agonies greater than could 
be expreſſed with worde, and ſhewed 
themſelves in every look and 


ſture. 


Afterhaving carefully incloſed the ring, 


and put both that and the letter under a co- 
vets Be ordered a chairman to be called; 
and delivering to him both theſe diſ- 
patches, aud telling him where they were 
to be carried, he — to give ſome 
farther inſtrüctiohe : This, to Miſs 
C Chariots, ou are to leave with her 
« ſervant, with orders to give it to her 
lady when ſhe is Rirring; this, to Count 
5 Cogdy, requires an immediate anſwer, 
© which you 1% 
low; having 'affured 


be punctual in obeying his commands | 


went on His errand; and Clerimont wh 


our be N this fixed and. 
 death-like poſition for” ere a quite 
and geſ- 


2 


| maſt wait for. The fel-. 
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tures now, methought, had ſomewhat 
like frantick in them; he beat his head 
againſt the wainſcot, ſtamped, and ever 
and anon burſt into the moſt vehement 
exclawalions; ſome of which are theſe 
How unhappy a creature is man! The 
very reaſon we are {6 proud of makes 
us miſerable! The brutes, equally 
void of paſſions as of ſorrow, neither 
feel torments hexe, nor dread a future 
hell! What wall 0 Charlotte {a 
on reading of my letter! How wi 
my father ſupport the ſtory of my fate, 
when it ſhallreach his ears} Wretch, 
wretch, that I am} born to be a curſe 
to all who love me! 
The return of the chairman brought. 
him a little to his ſenſes, and be de- 
manded haſtily whether he had got an 
anſwer from Count Cogdy; to which the 
man replied— pic 
Chairman. No, Sir. I went there 
firſt, but the people of the houſe told me 
he was not ſtirring, nor they believed 
would be for a great while; ſo I went on 
to Madam Charlotte's, and left the letter 
with her maid, as your honour bid me : 
but 1 had not got above half the ſtreet, 
before her footboy ran after me, and faid, 
his lady would ſpeak to me; on which 
I went back with bim. | 
Clerimont. Charlotte already vp! that's 
ſtrange.— What did ſhe ſay to you? 
Chairman. Sir, the only aſked where 
the gentleman was that ſent the letter by 
me, and whether you were alone. I 
tald her you were at home, and that 
there was nobody with you that I ſaw. 
She ſaid it was very — 4 and I came 
away; went again to the count's, and 
waited there till his own man told me 
that his maſter had noi been in hed above 
two hours, and he was ſure would not 
riſe till twelve or one o'clock at ſooneſt; 
ſaid I might Jeave the letter, and come 
about, that time for an , anſwer. Now 
as 1 did not know whether that would 
* a thought it beit to bring it 
ck. 


Clerimont, Vou did well. I ſhall ſee 
him myſelf, | f 
On this, the chairman laid dowp the 
letter on, the table; and En ung E. 
mont had no farther commands for him, 
withdrew, : Clerynont; then fell into a 
ſecond pauſe, but it lafted not long, and 
he 1 Ves, I will go. Aud 
* perhaps tis better that he did not fre 
* my. billet; he might have found ſome 
* Way to evade the challenge that I ſent 
998 * 
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While he was ſpeaking, he ſtepped 
to the cloſet, and brought out a pair of 


ket- piſtols, with ſome ammunition to 

oad them with: he was juſt ru 

to perform that work, when the maid o 

© the houſe came up, and told him a lady 
defired to ſpeak with him. Clerimont 
turned haſtily about; but before he had 
time to ſpeak, his fair gueſt was in the 
room.. Charlotte, (for 1: was ſhe herſelf, 
but extremely diſordered both in her dreſs 
and looks) on finding how Clerimont 

was employed, thus accoſted him 
_ Charlotte. Oh, Clerimont! Cleri- 
moni what means that cruel letter you 
juſt now ſent me? Wherefore theſe 
dreadful preparations? Tell me, this 
inſtant tell me, or I ſhall die with ap- 
prehenſion | 3 
Clerimont. Ah, Charlotte! never till 
now unwelcome to my fight, why, in 
this fatal moment, doſt thou ſet before 
me that angelick form, which ſerves but 
| 2 me more of the heaven I have 
f | 

_ Charlotte. Shock not my foul with 
this deſpair, = cruelly canceal from me 
the cauſe! have a, right to be made 


the partner of your griefs as well as 


joys. Speak, then, I conjuxe you; let 
me know all, 
Clerimont. I cannot. 
Charlotte. Yau love me not, if you 
hide aught from me. The worſt of evils 
could not give me half the pain as this 


uncertainty. Clear, then, the tempeſt on 


your brow; compoſe your mind; re- 
move thoſe murderous inſtruments from 
my fight, and-——Ha! what's here! 
In pointing towards the piſtols, ſhe 
ſaw the letter directed to Count Cogdy ; 
which ſhe haſtily ſnatched up, and went 
on, ſaying 
_ Charlotte. A letter to that infamous 
., villain!--Ah! then I gueſs what has 
happened; ſome curſed gaming quarrel ! 
WD I muſt read this letter. 
. Clerimont, You may: it will in part 
reveal what my tongue has ndt the power 
to utter, — 
Ever ſince my coming into the room, 
I had been extremely impatient to ſee 
the contents of this billet; ſo while the 
lady, with a trembling hand, was break - 
ing open the ſeal, I flipped behind her, 
p00 reeds at the ſame time ſhe did, theſe 


* þ 
a 
- ” 


1 * 
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© himz but I ſhall now ſurprize and 
force him to __— it.“ 


am not I in poſſeſſion of eight times tit 


©. 518, tee 14 
* ] Remember that, in the mid of ny 
3 confuſion laſt night, you 
to give me ny reven e whenever 
ſhould NA urs ð＋& I a 
and expe& you will meet me with 
an hour in the long field behind , 
baſon in Mary-le- „ Armed wit 
ſword and piſtol; for & is not wg 
cards or dice we now mult try oy 
ſkill. You have left me nothing by 
my life to Joſe, and I am impaia 
till I ſtake it againſt yours, Cone 
without a ſecond; for I know no 
tleman whom I would demean & fa 
as to engage him with any of your u- 
famous aſſociates, If you refuſe.ty 
comply with this ſummons, which 
does you too much honour, you may 
depend that, the firſt time I ſee va, 
in what place ſoever it be, I ſhall make 
you an example to all ſcoundrel, 
cheats, and cowards, Sa nq mor 
at preſent from 


am Ga G6 a ®@ a Daa Ken e 


© CLERIMONT, 


P. 8. send your anſwer by bh 
© bearer. | 


Charlotte. Then you would fight 
would hazard a life ſo precious to me 
only in revenge for being defrauded d 
a paltry ſum! Pray how much han 
you lol}? 

Clerimont. My all, 

Charlotte. Be more explicit, 

He then related to her all the parts 
culars of his misfortune; which, as the 
reader is already acquainted with, would 
be needleſs to repeat. When he had 
given over ſpeaking, Charlotte, wi 
oy ſerenity and ſweetneſs, fad 
to him 

Charltte. And is this all that has 
diſconcerted you in ſo terrible a man- 
ner ? | 
1 ans "beggar! ie = 
otte? m not a recover; 
ably a beggar! 

barlolte. How can that be, when you 
ſay the * will be returned to yu 
on payment of a thouſand pounds? and 


Fam, which, m_ myſelf, you are 
to be maſter of ? | 
Clerimont. Plunder my Charlotte 
No, forbid it hanour, juſtice, lo 


n « ” 


| Ehurlvite, Be not ſo rah Von 
muſt, you ſhall accept it. 
Clerimont. 


meaner, far than he that has un- 
done me! | non 
OCbaribttr. Indeed I will not be de- 


will go myſelf in perſon, pay the money, 
— + the obligation. 1 
Clerimomt. Oh, ſpeak not, think not, 
of ſuch a thing, unleſs you wiſh to ſee 
me turn againſt myſelf one of thoſe wea- 
pons I inteuded fdr my adverſary! 
Charlotte. 
bear to fright me thus!—Juſt as you 
ſpoke, à ſudden thought ſtarted into 


you of this incumbrance without any 
ekpence either io yourſelf or me; 


Charlotte. The project is not yet quite 
faſhioned in my brain. But you muſt 
come with me to my lodgings, for I dare 


perhaps I may be able to bring my ſcheme 

to mote perfection. | 
Clerimont, Oh, Charlotte, thy ſoft. 

neſs quite unmans me EPO 


ſpair unmans you. Let me prevail on 
| you to give only ſome reſpite to theſe hor- 
—_— 8. v 1 . 
N mont. ell, mult be obey- 
© ed, I will defer —— 9 
W intentions till another day. 8 
Charlotte ſeemed — hav- 
ing won thus far upon him; and a coach 
being called, they 
liſtened to the directions given where to 
drive; and, eager to. know what turn 
this affair would 
as faſt as I was able, 


| CHAP. V. 


JECT OF SOME FUTURE COMEDY, 
AS THEKE IS NOTHING IN THE 
STORY THAT 'CAN BE OBJECT- 
ED TO AT THE LICENCE-OF- 
FICE, - er n 


MONG all the indefatigable en- 

quiries I had ſo long been making 
after things intended to be kept ſecret, 
never had my curioſity met with a greater 
at than it did at the time T 


2.4 * , 


Tut Iiir wy; . 


Oh, Charlotte! ceuld 1 
abuſe ſuch goodneſs, 1 were a villain; 


nied; and i Jer perſiſt in this obſtinacy, 


Hold, Clerimont ! For- 
my head, as if there were a way to rid 


Clerimont, How | By what miracle! 
appointed; the grand conſultation ' be- 


not truſt you with yourſelf. As we go, 
judgment of the ſubject they had been 


Charlotte. No, it is your own de- 


feſſion; but I will not detain - you, leſt 


went into it. 1 
able to get every thing in order; and you 


followed on foot 


MAY POSSIBLY BECOME THE su. 


_—— 


4 
am ſpeaking of. arrived at the houſe 
where — 2 lodged the very moment 
that the coach which brought that lady 
and her lover thither was Wſcharged and 
driving off; and had the mortification-to- 
ſee the doòbr ſhut when I was not at the 
diſtance of above ten paces from it. 
Every preſent minute, however, flatter- 
ing me with the hopes that the fucceed- 
ing ones would be more ſucceſsful, 1 
waited, though I cannot ſay with much 
patience. about two hours; no one having 
any occaſion, I ſuppoſe, either to go in 
or out. At laſt a friendly baker knocked: _ 
at the door; whith being epened, I took 
the opportunity to ſlip in while he deli- 
vered a loaf of bread to the ſervant of 
the houſe. > en 

I went up ſtairs, and found the per- 
ſons I ſought for in the dining- room. 
But here; alas! I was a ſecond time difſ- | * 


tween them was over before my en- 
trance, and what I heard after I came 
in could not make me able to form any 


NK I could only know that ſomething 
of great moment had been concluded, as”! 
the reader will eaſily perceive by the fol- 
lowing ſhort dialogue— | 4 12 
Charlotte; You cannot imagine how _ 


much you have obliged me by this con- 


the villain ſhould be gone out. Re- 
member to fix the appointment at ſeven, : 
or between ſeven and eight, this even- 
ing. *% ; e 
-Clerimont. Ves, yes. 1 6, 
- Charlotte. By that time I ſhall be 
will (ze I ſhall play my part as well as 
the beſt aRreſs of them all. Do you 
take care that no unguarded look or word 
gives the count Jny room to ſuſpect you 
are leſs in good - humour than you pre- 
tend to be-. 11 b 3 
Clerimont, Fear not; I ſhall be cau- 


tious not to ſpoil ſo good a plot by my 


ill performance. | x | 
Charlotte. If it ſuecesds, as I have | 
not the leaſt doubt it will, the ſtory will - 
be a ſubject of mitth for us as lating as 
our lives. N 
Clerimont. And as laſting & 
for my admiration of the wit and con- 
trivance of my dear, dear Charlotte. 


Charlotte, Welk, well, defer your en: 
comiums till a more ſeaſonable oppors'!' © 2 
tunity, I long, methinks, to have this e 


? ot a+ 


Ff 


, 4 
a 8 


* 
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buſineſs over; and it is high time for 

you to begin to ſet the firſt wheel of 

our machine in motion. | 

1 I am going. Adieu, m 
©. 

He accompanied theſe words with a 
very tender and paſſionate ſalute, then 
left the room. Though I eaſily perceived 
that Charlotte had ſomewhat of great 
importance to tranſact in this affair, yet, 
as I could not be in two places at once, 
I-choſe to follow Clerimont. He went 
directly to Cogdy's lodgings; and, on 
aſking if he were at home, was ſhewed 
Into a handſome parlour;' where, after 
waiting about a minute, the count's ſer- 
vant came to him, and ſaid his maſter 
had not been long out of hed, and was 
not quite dreſſed, but deſired he would 
walk up; which he did, with his Invi- 
fible attendant cloſe behind him. The 
count no ſodner ſaw him enter, than he 
ran to embrace him with a French com- 
plaiſance, ſaying at the ſame time 

Cogdy. Dear Clerimont, I am glad 
to ſee you. | F 

Clerimont, My dear count, a Jucky 
morning to you. I behaved ſome what 
oddly laſt night, and could not be eaſy 
till I came and aſked' your pardon. 

Gogdy. Oh, Sir, you have it, you have 
it; I thought no more of it, I know it 
is — 


ney. 

Clerimont. But I was leſs excuſable 
than you imagine; for, to confeſs the 
truth, I had, in Bank- bills, upwards 
of two thouſand pounds lying in my bu- 
reau at home; ſo was under no neceſſity 
either of playing upon tick, or of trou- 
bling a lawyer to mortgage the reverſion 
of my eſtate. | | 

Cogdy. Is it poſſible! Are you in 
earnelt ? 

Clerimont. 
ſo, you ſhall have the teſtimony of your 

own eyes. See here, count—and here. 


In ſpeaking this, he took out of his 


pocket-book ſeveral bills to the amount 
of the ſum he had mentioned. The 
count ſtretched his eyes broad open; 
looked at the bills, ſeemed much fur- 
prized, and faid— : a 
Cogdy. Theſe are Bank- bills, indeed! 
Clerimont. Aye, I can turn them 
into ready ſpecie at any banker's in 
town, 
. Cogdy. Well, I cannot help wonder- 
ing how a man who had two thouland 
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or a gentleman to be a little 
out of humour at firſt loſing his mo- 


To convince you Tam, 


— at the loſs of one. 
_ *Clertmont: Hang it, it was not the 
loſs of the that vexed me; but |. 
bad the h and that damned hyp 
makes one affront one's belt friend. 
Cogdy. 80, then, I ſuppoſe you dil 
redeem your mortgage 
Clerimont. Time enough for that 
But, now I think on it, you offered ne 
my revenge, and I een try, my chance 
once more, | 
Cogdy. As how? 
2 = . Ry wo ſake one of theſe 
thouſands againſt my mortgage, focither 
win the horſe or loſe the ſaddle. 
Cogdy. With all my heart: whenever 
you pleaſe. 
Clerimont. Let it be to-night, then, 
_ Cogdy, Agreed. Will you ſtay and 
dine with me; 
Clerimont. I am engaged with : 
young fellow juſt come to town, and to 
the poſſeſſion of a great eſtate; but l 
will meet you at night, and perhaps 
bring him with me. | 
Cogdy. Do; I ſhall be ghd of bi 


acquaintance, 
We knew one another in 


- 


Clerimont. 
the country: he will go any where with 
me.— But, harkye, count, I don't like 
that houſ: we were in laſt night; every 
thing in it, methinks, has the face of 
poverty and ill-luck. My young ſpat 
1s vaſtly nice, and will be apt to. turn up 


his noſe at it. Can't you think of 4' 


more a ble place ? 

Cogdy. I know of ſeveral. Theonly 
reaſon that makes me chuſe to go thi- 
ther ſo often is, becauſe I think it the 
moſt ſafe. This curſed act of para- 
ment has laid ſuch reſtriction on us who 
love play, that it is not every where ve 

dare venture to indulge ourſelves in that 


diverſion. 
What objection have you 


Clerimont. 
to Mixum's, in *****# Street? 
Cogdy. Tis a good houſe, and ex- 
cellent accommodation. - But don't you 
know that it was ſearched three or four 
nights ago by a whole poſſe of conſta- 
bles ? 1 
Clerimont. Ves, but they found no- 
thing of what they came to look forʒ 
therefore the moſt ſecure at preſent, 48 
they will ſcarce come again in haſte. 
Cogdy. Well, then, we will mett 


there, if you pleaſe. At what hour? 
Clerimont. ! Seve, or a little after, it 


c. 


it ſuits you. 


*. 
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cue. Extremely well : then we ſhall 
have the whole — before us. | 

He was about to take his leave, and 
had roſe for that purpoſe, when 
Wheedle, Meads and Coaxum, came - 
all together into the room; they ſcemed 
a little ſurprixed at ring him there, but 
ſaluted him with their uſual fami liarity. 

 Hatzard,. | Hah! dear. Clerimont, 
mornit 18 to vou— ö F 

BI heal — you look Hike your- 
ſelf again; you were quite another man 
laſt night. Y N | 

Coaxum.' Aye, faith, you mult ex- 
pet to be well roaſtedt. 1 

' Clerimont, I know I deſerve ĩt. But 

you muſt defer your ſarcaſms till night, 
for I am in 2 haſte at preſent; ſo, 

ntlemen, your ſervant. | 
OS — out of the room with 
theſe words but, juſt as he came to the 
door, he turned back, and ſaid to Count 
Cogdy— 

Clerimont. - Be ſure, ny not to 
Forget to bring the writings with you. - 

Cogdy. Ns, no; they have never been 
out of my. pocket ſince you delivered . 
them to me lait night. f 
There paſſad nu more between them: 
Clerimont went haſtily down ſtairs, and 
I gladly would have followed him; but 
Hazard and Wheedle happened to ftand 
between the door and the corner where I 
had unluckily poſted myſelf, fo that it 
was impoſſible for me to removemy quar- 
ters without running a very great riſque 
of being felt either by the one or the 
other. During the ſhort time I was 
compelled to ſtay, I heard the following 
converſation, which I would not trouble 
my readers with the repetition of, but to 
ſhew what monſters of mankind: theſe 
degenerate wretches- are who get their 
livelihood by gaming, 

Coaxum. What does he mean by 
writings? Sure he is not going to re- 
deem his mortgage! 


Cogdy. Noz but he is going to ſend 
a thouland,, or, it is likely, two thou- 
land pounds, after — We haue made 
an appaintment to in to- night. 

azard, What, won ticks * 

Wheedle, Phoo! that is doing of no- 
thing; the ſool has no more eſtates in re- 
verhon to make over. $4544 

Cogdy, You cannot imagine me ſo 
weak. as to loſe. my time with a fellow 
that has uo money nor eſſecte j n0; no, - 
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I alwa upon founds, I tell 
ou 6 es vw x wt, renal in 
Bank-bills; he ſhewed them to me. * 
Hazard, How did he come by them? 
Cech. "Tis no matter to us how he 
came by them; we are ſure of making 


them ours before we ſleepß. 
Wheedle. They muſt certainly be 
bills bis father has intruſted him with to 


buy ſtock either for himſelf or ſome of 
his friends in the country. The your 
fellow will hang | himſelf Lac wenn. 
when he reflects on what he has done. 
Hazard.” Let him bang "himſelf 
when we have got all he has to loſe? © 
- Cogdy., Aye, aye. But 1 cn tell 
you better news than this: he brings a" 
rich young heir with him; one that” 
knows nothing of the worldz a mere 
ſap, a greenhorn.' There will be fleer- 
ing, my - ar W 
Juſt as the coumt had done ſpeaking, 
ſome little noiſe in the freer” made them 
all run to the windows by which means 
I got the ſo much wiſhed- for oppot<* 
tunity of eſcaping” from my cos 
ment. When 1 found myſelt at berty, 
1 to conſider not 2 on What 1 
had ſeen and heard, but alſo on whit IT 
had not ſeen nor heard. I was ſtill as 
much in the dark as ever as to Char- 
lotte's contrivance, and could not keep 
myſelf from fretting at the many diſap- 
pointments I had met with on that ac- 
count; I was ddomed, however, to rw . 
cerve yet one more: _ | 
Though I doubted not but when the 
gamefters met the whole would be laid 
open to me, yet the time ſeemed too te- 
dious for my impatience. I wanted to 
know the buſineſs of the plot before 1 
ſaw it ated, and ſet myſelf to think on 
the moſt probable means to accompliſh” 
my deſigns. Accordingly I wentto the 
lodgings of Charlotte, hoping to find 
Clerimont there, and diſcover '' ſome- 
thing farther by the difeourſe they would 
have together; but, to my great 'morti- 
n ln =, 
; excepting à little lap "oh 
_ Lochion before the rage AM | 
no other reſource: than to go home to 
dinner, which I did; and after having 
got my Tablets made ready to receive a 
new impreſſion, diverted F in the” 
beſt manner I could vi the hour arrłẽv e 
8 to explore What at * 
preſent appeared m to me. 1 
By 70 CHAP.” 


e of Þ 3%. / gs 
WILL PUT A FINAL PERIOD TO THE 
_ SUSPENCE OF MY KEADERS, 1N 
- RELATION TO CLERIMONT AND 
" CHARLOTTE, | 
As precious 4 thing as time is, and 
A 8 as XL: rare knew the 
real value of it, the hours, methought, 
ved lowly on till the clock ſtruck 
ven, and told me that I might now- 
hope forthe full eclaireiſſement of an ad- 
venture I had already taken ſo much 
fruitleſs, pains to explore. Pretty ſe- 
cure, however, that I ſhould not loſe my 
labour any more on this occaſion, I went 
with great glee and jollity of mind to the 
houſe of Mr. Miaum. Count Cogdy 
and his three aſſociates came preſently 
after, and were ſhewn into the beſt room, 
where I accompanied them. On their 
calling for wine, Mixum eame up with 
it im elk, to pay his compliments, as not 
- having ſeen them for a conſiderable time; 
and there enſued ſome diſcourſe concern - 
ing the ſearch-warrant that had been 
anted againſt the- houſe, the manner 
in which thoſe perſons who were there 
had made their eſcape from the officers, 
und ſuch. like affairs; which not being 
at all material to my purpoſe, I regard- 
ed not, nor ſpread my Tablets to re- 
ceive. 

Within about half an 
and his youn 
firſt ſight of the latter extremely ſtruck 
me; I thought I had ſomewhere ſeen that 
face, but when, or where, or on what 
occaſion, I could not preſently. recol- 
lect, and it was ſome minutes before I 
knew this ſeeming beau for a real belle; 
in fine, it was no other than Charlotte 
berſelf. She was, indeed, fo artfully 
diſguiſed in all points, that a 
much better acquainted with her fea- 
tures might have been deceived; her 
cheeks, which had naturally no more 
red in them than was neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve her complexion from the character 
of a dead paleneſs, were now, by the 
help of carmine or Portugal paſte, of 
a high ruddy colour; her eye-brows, 
which were of a fine light brown, were 
now black as jet; and that ſweet and mo- 


hour Clerimont 


deſt air ſo becoming in the amiable Char- 


lotte, converted into one all bold and 
rakiſh, _ e 
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| | | Eniety in his voice and countenance, pte. 


They received her with the 


friend appeared. The 


- Clerimont on a very particular occa - 


; Clerimont, with | a well - diſſembied 


ted her to the company, telling then 
he had taken the liberty to introduce z 
friend, whoſe converſation he doubt. 
ed not would be agreeable to them, 
greateſt yo. 
liteneſs and good - breeding: for I muf 
here obſerve, . that though theſe men, 
either through the calamities of the 
times, or theit own miſmanagement and 
ill-conduR, were reduced to the wretched 
courſe hoy now took for ſubſiſtence, 
ay had all of them been endowed with 
a liberal education, and knew how ts 
behave like perſons of real honour and 
faſhion whenever they found it ſuitable 
to their intereſt to do ſo. The glag 
went round two or three times, while 
they talked only on ordinary matter; 
but our fair Amazon being impatient, 
ſuppoſe, to put the finiſhing ſtroke to 
the ſtratagem ſhe had formed, ſtarted 
up on a ſudden; and ſaid— . 
Charlotte. Well, but; gentlemen; 
how are we to paſs the evening? I hope 
in ſomething mere agreeable than mere 
chit-chat? Clerimont talked of play; 
and I ſee you have implements ready, 
Cogdy. Sir, we amuſe ourſelves that 
way ſometimes; and, if you chuſe it, 
ſhall be ready to oblige you. 
Gharlotte. Oh, by all means: I love 
lay extravagantly: the muſick of adice- 
is to me beyond all Handel's operas 
and oratorios; here is more real har- 
mony than in the ſpheres themſelves, 
and I could dance eternally to the ſound; 
Come, gentlemen, which of you will 
engage me? I have ſome: looſe pieces 
in my pocket, which I am ready to throw 
awav, if chance ſhould ſo determine. 
Hazard. Then, Sir, I am your man, 
if you think fit; for I know the count 
has made an agreement to play with 


ſion. | | 
Charlotte. Then, Sir, I. will content 

myſelf a white with being a by -ſtander. 
Hazard, You need not, Sir; you 

ſee here are more tables than one. 
Charlotte. Aye; but I chuſe to bet 


on my friend's fide. 3 
Hazard. Nay, as you pleaſe for that: 
we (hall any of us be ready to take o 
up. Pr 
"he count and Clerimont being now ' 
in an attitude to play, and the writing: 
laid down on the one ide, anda thouſand 
| 50 


Hound Bank- bill on the other, Char- 
— cried out. ö . 
Cbarbite. What! paper againſt 
rchment! Theſe are the oddeſt Rakes 
. ſaw. Yours, Clerimont, I chink, 
is a thouſand pounds? 
 Cogdy. I aſſure you, Sir, that mine 
is the Fall equivalent. | 
Charlotte. I believe ſo. But, before 
you begin, you muſt give me leave to 
ſpeak a or two. | ; 
Cogdy. As many as you pleaſe, Sir. 
Charlotte. It is only this You muſt 
loſe, count. 
Cogdy. Muſt loſe, Sir! 
Charlotte. Aye, Sir, muſt loſe. 


* 


Fortune ſhall decree. 

Charlotte. Sir, 1 ſtand in the place 
of Fortune, and tell you that you mult 
- Joſe thoſe writings to Clerimont, 
Hazard. What means all this! 

Co dy. | do not underſtand you, Sir. 
Charlotte. 1 will ſpeak plainer. Your 
falſe dice will be of no ſervice to you at 
this time, You muſt willingly return 
to Clerimont thatdeed of reverſion which 


or money you had baſely cheated him 
of : I ſay willingly; for, if you do not, 
I am come prepared wi 


you to it. 


and threats. I never cheated any man; 
nor will part with what chance has be- 
ſtowed upon me. 
"Hazard. Sdeuth I ſhall we be bul. 
lied by ſuch a prig! 4 
Charlotte, None of your big words; 
J have that will filence you. See here, 
the copy of a warrant from Juſtice Fer. 
rit, to apprehend and bring before him 
the bodies of George Van Hellmock, 
mes Wheedle, and William Coaxum. 
paths who, on the leaſt ſtamp of my 
2 will come up and put it in execu- 
tion. 


The 


other with all the marks of conſternation 
| but, before they had time to make — 
reply ** — 

um, Au pa and tremblin Came run- 
8 the room, and 74 + > 

. Oh, 

undone! Three or four conſtables. are 
u the doorz one of my drawers ſaw 
them as he went out to carry & pint of 
Wine to a neighbour's houſe; and: there 


12 
: * 


Tur INVISIBLE SPY, 


Cogdy. Thai, Sir, will happen, as 


you drew him in to agn as a ſecurity | 
ely 


with means to force 


Cogdy. Sir, I ſcorn both your words 


alias Count Cogdy, John Hazard, Tho- 

The original of this is in the hands of 

ers now looked on each 
harlotte had ſaid, Mix- 


gentlemen, we are all 


* 


"ſt 
is a young man below, too, who 1 dart 
ſay is a ſpy; for he does not ſtay in t 
room, but walks backwards and 


wards in'the entry, and looks at e 


body as they paſs byz ſo that there is no 
eſcaping, either one way or the other. 
harlotte, He tells you truth; the 
E ed hwy of is 832 
y me, and, on my giving the fagatal, 
will call in his — oh | ſo that you 


have nothing for it but to deliver the 


writings quietly to Clerimont if you 

do this, I will inſtantly go down, and 

ſend away the officers, under pretenet 

that the information was wrong, and 

ws no gameſters are here. 22 

Fl ogdy, Confufion | What is to be 
nel k g 


Hazard, Sdeath, count, do not part 


with the writings! 
through them! 
nee Nay, then, I give the ſig - 
nal. | | 
She advanced towards the door with 
theſe words; but Mixum threw himſelf 
between, and, with the moſt pity=mov« 
ing getture, ſaid— | 
Mixum. Hold, Sir, I beſeech you! 
Conſider, I never offended you! Do not 
ruin we and my houſe for ever 
Clerimont. Oh, you will be provided 
with lodgings in Bridewell, and fare no 
worſe than Dele worthy gentlemen here, 
your cuſtomers. , 
. Cogdy, Well, I did not think Mr. 
Clerimont would have turned informer. 
Clerimont. Nor did 1 think I had 
aſſociated myſelf with common ſharpers, 
cheats, and villains, till laſt night con- 
vinced me of it. . 
Charlotte. Thele altercations are 
only loſs of time; the officers will be im- 
tient. Speak, count, roſolve at once; 
ſhall 1 diſmiſs, or call them to the exer- 
ciſe of their function? 
Cogdy.. Hell and the devil.— What 
ſay vou, gentlemen? ' 
Wheedle, Een giveup the writings, 
and the devil go with themm 
Coaxum. Aye, aye, give them up. 


We'll fight our way 


Hazard. Since there is no remedy, 


I give my vote, 


as to be thus outwitted, gulled, tricked. 
— There, Mr. Clerimont, take back 


Sir, that you have not acted like a gen- 
tleman,” I r I 


„Cle, 1 \threw 'of the grate 
man when I condeſcended to 2 


7 


Cogdy. Nothing vexes me fo much 


r mortgage. But I muſt tell 'you,.. 


23» | THE INVISIBLE S T. 
| had ſome time before been agreed 


ſuch company. A gameſter is the low- 
eſt and ee, all characters; 
nay, the moſt dangerous, too; worſe 
even than a highway robber; he takes 
but parts . DIGI; without remorſe, 
the whole 


toy into your Mares, Nor can there be 


y excuſ from your neceſſities, while 


pe lng GR o numerous a fleet ag ſtand- 
ing army, which are continually want- 
Ing te, and refuſe, none, who bave 
health and vigour. Wa 

..  Cogdye Fir, you have got what you 
wanted ; ſo pray keep your remonſtrances 
to vourſelf. | 


barloste. Aye aye, advice is loſt _ 


on ſuch hardened profligates, Come, 
let us go. N 
Clerizzont, I attend you. 


Neitber Clerimont nor his fair cham- 
pion ſaid any mort, but went directly 


out of ther v of curſes from I N 
. my Mex of -»-  THEMSELYES "OBLIGED" To fn 


the mouths o theſe miſcreants pur- 
ſned their ſteps. I had no inclination to 
ſtay where I was; but, juſt as I paſſed 


the door, I heard Jack Hazard, who was 
the moſt violent of the four, ſay to his 


companions—* It is that ſavey, pert, 
* young coxcomb, that has ſpirited u 
© Clerimont to do all this: but if ever 
© meet liim in à convenient place, I'II 
* pink him—T'll make a loop-hole in his 
* fleſh big enough to let out twenty fuch 


« puny ſouls. 


I could not forbear laughing within. 


myſelf at this menace; Which, 70 
it ſhewed the villaious diſpoſ.tion of the 
wretch who fpoke it, I knew it was im- 
pum ever to rech the perſon it was 
elled againſt.” The amiable and witty 
Charlotte kept her promiſe; and, on her 
coming down fairs, gave orders to the 
young man who waited Her commands 
to ſend away the conſtables; after which 
ſhe took coach wWitk her lover, attended 
with as many bleſſings and good-wilh 
from Mixum, as ſhe had been Waite 
with curſes from thoſe above. 
As I ceyld expet no more from this 
adventure than the Tetributions of Cleri- 


mont to his beloved Charlotte, for the 


happy deliverance” ſhe” had given bim 
from deſtruction, and which I could 
eaſily conceive without hearing, I te. 
turned to my owhi'apartnient, in -urder 
to get my Tablets 25 ready for the 
acquiſition of ſome” new diſcovery, I 
muſt not, however, take leave of theſe 


lovers, without letting the publick know 


that a marriage between them, which 


mont, fincerely touched with the dag 


fortune of him whom, you de- 


tan, watching to devour .all the yy 


is now conſummated z and that Fi 
be has. eſcaped, has, made, a firm nb. 
lution never to.play hut. for ſmall fm, 
and for thoſe only with perſons whe 
honour and integrity he is well gsf 
of. As for the gameſters, they till cn. 
tinue to infeſt thig great ton, like k. 


ey, Gan get into their clutehes. If 
little narrative may warn any perſon u 


© avoid the ſnare, the pains I have tin 
to explain it will be well rewarded. 
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CONTAINS SOMETHING WHTCH yh. 
" HAPS THERE' ARE. MORE LAbg. 
THAN ONE WILL NOT Thin 


AUTHOR FOR REVEALING. .. 


HERE is no reſeutment ſo impl- 
cable and laſting as that which u 
occaſioned hy love converted into haut 
by ill treatment; and by the more ſoy 
degree this paſſion riſes in our minds 
the more virulent it becomes after has 
ing once gained poſſeſſion, _ _ 
Tleanthes, a gentleman of good f. 
« mily, great worth, and opulent. eltar 
loved to the moſt romantick excels 
young woman who, excepting 3 
rable ſhare of beauty, had no ove 
charm to recommend erde > pero 
his character. Sbe Was meanly. bom, 
more meanly educated; ſhe was fill, 
vam, capricious, aid bf a reputation 000 
quite nblemittied;”'*Yer' did, de vw 
Aa becomeacquairited with her, than 
he broke off the * he bad: lg 
made to a of great merit and for- 
tune; and, 15 ſtr tiene, contrary Q 
all the remonſtranges and diſuaſons vf 
bis freyds; publickly married her, 
Being a hufband made him not Jeb 
lover, "His obfequiouſyiths is not to. 
paralleled; bis whole Küd was to plen 
er; ever il ht with 
ix an «dio of 5 Ra wh 23 
way always happy in her preſence, nam 
eaſy in bes iſe; 'and; to uſe Shakt- 
ſpeape's exprethetn-— STO 


1 Appetite intreas's by whit it fed on. 
Auglaray for! ſo ſhe is called; had 


r 4 3 22 


_ 


zoeyed- or affettion or gratitude for the 
wan who beſtowed it on ber, that ſhe 
preſently gave the greateſt - looſe to her 
too amorous inclinations; — of 
- nothing but engaging. new admirers; 
and, 2 end, made advances, which 
it would be ſhocking to repeat, to every 
pretty fellow ſhe came in com 
even before the face of muck- 
injured huſband; who, blinded by tis 
paſſion, for a long time looked-on all 
that ſhe did as 
too vivacity of her temper. Had 
ſhe obſerved the lealt of circum - 
ſpection in her amours, he would ſcarce 
ever have believed there was a bi- 
ty of her being gviltyz but the took 
no pains to deceive him; and though ſhe 
knew be lived but in her fight, was 
ſcarce ever at home; and, through the 
want either of artifice or complai- 
ſance, gave herſelf not the pains of 
maki g any excuſes for her continual 
rambies. 

This made him at Jaſt fall into a deep 
nyo {till he loved her, and 

a 


could not t while prevail on 
himſelf to * * 1 
conduct. All who had any knowledge 
of the manner in which they lived toge- 
cher, while they bighly condemned 

neatment of him, were ready to deſpiſe 
dais levity and forbearance. At length, 
= however, the tables were entirely turned; 
from having been at firſt the moſt fond, 
and afterwards the paiſive huſband, he 
became, all at once, the moſt cruel and 
ranniek : he took from her all the jew- 
and other ents he had beſtowed 

upon her ; her into a. garret; ſuf- 
no. one to came near her, excegſt a 
ſervant, who tarried food to her of the 
coarſeſt kind, and no more than would 
Joſt ſuffice to keep ber from peri- 


"k cannot be | 
ſtrange an alteration in the behaviour of 
the late fond, and indeed madly doatin 
Cleanthes, muſt become the ſubjeR 
much converſmzom in town. K 
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y with, 


ing only from the 


any reſtrictions on her 


ſuppoſed but that fo 
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- © ON THE FRESEMT ener OF CLE- 

© ANTHES, TO A; WIFE WHOM HE 

| © ONGEZ LOVED TO AS GEEAT AN KR- 
0 C95, Ws o-dv. 


„As tapers languidh at ü upproach/of 
©. gay wm 
And, by degrees, melt flow. their hive 


ay, Xs 7 een 
Ahile they glimmer with contrafted 
' * (fires, _ | 1 
Trembling, unable to relax their ſpires; 
* But, when the ſun's broad eye is open'd 
s wi | | 


de, | 4 
And beams, thick flaſhing, ſhoot on cr 
1 e ? : 


, 
© No moretheir emulative force they thy, | 
+ But, ſtruck with radiance, fink at once, 
and die: | 4 
6 So in his heart love long maintain'd it's 


4 place, | #1 
Tin full conviction glar'd him inthe face, 
s And wes th* unwilling ſoftneſs to give 

4 


y . 
s To have, and rage, and fierce reſentment 's 
6 WAY» * 
4 Unhappy man! | L 
© What wild extremes hurry thy bead- q . 
* ſtrong wil! N 
What boiſt'tous paſſions thy vex d bo- 
4 ſom 611! | | 
To reaſog's ſacred rules a truant till. 
s Whor'er be be the golden mean foregoes, 
* Exchanges hop'd-for joys for certain Mes. 


By all the diſcourſes I heard wherever 
I went concerning this affair, I found, 
that though ſcarce any one pitigl A- 
laura, yet almolt every one condemned 
nthes; no leſs for his preſent i}t- 
ulage of her, than they had formerly 
done for the, extravagance. of his love. 
© It is beneath the dignity of a man 
* of ſenſe ar honour, {aid one, to treat 
* thus NN woman, how un- 
* worthy ſoever ſhe may be, who is yet 


© his wife," 21 2 
gvilty of having 


If ſhe is | 

4 wronged his bed, cried another, */ as 

indeed there is not the leaſt room to 

doubt, why, on the diſcovery of ber 

rc ime, did be not turn her out of doors ? 
4, Why did be not ſue for a divorce?! 

It is certain that his of proceed- 


| wa 
ing with her appeared fo odd, that many 
3 were apt to think that her pre- 
nt 


ſufferings. were owing rather to a 
change in his own humour, than to any 
en he had made of ber falſhood: 
m „ ws WE others, 


18 4 * 4 * : 
F. 1 
# 3 — f * F * " , ” * & - 
is * - — 
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I bes 


- 


was judged tafe for me to 


i and widely diffe- 
rent cone ctures were formed in relation 
bath'ts 


s by which 
it 1 ſhall now c- 


5 with, 


me aſt, 
quaint my readers 
I ſupped one night at the houſe of an 
intimate friend at gton; and hap- 
pening to ffay there more late than it 
go home 
alone, was very much preſſed by him to 


take a ſetyunt with me; but knowing had 


-. 
1 


4 


„ 


n betterſecufiry ah out me than any ſervant 
could be, rejected his offer; und when 1 
whs gor a little way from the” hovſe, 
girded on my Belt of Inviſihility, and 
walked on at my leiſure, equally free 
from danger as from fear. 

Many minutes had nct elapſed in this 


employment, before I was diſturbed 


from it by the murmurs of fomc human 
voices, which | heardat a ſmall diſtance. 
My natural curioſity making me draw 
nearer to the place whence the found 
proceeded, I ealily diſtinguiſned a man 


of good appearance hoiding by the arm 


a ,cntce] well dreſſed woman, whom he 


ſeemed rather to drag than lead. As 


theſe perſons were no other than Cle- 


anthes and Aglaura, I ſhall infert what 


was faid by each of theni under their re · 
ſyective names. 
© Cleanthes. Shameleſs wretch !—=Can 
you call it an innocent frolick to come 
to the door of a publick coffee-houſe, 
and ſend in for your gallant? Had 
J not happened to be there, had not 
theſe eyes and ears been witneſſes of 
your guilt, you might, and doubtleſs 
would, have Genied, forfworn it. 
Aglaura. 
winted to railly him a little about ſome- 
thing I had heard concerning him. 
Cleanthes, Infamous, abandoned 
Ir. titute! Have ] not an hundred 
ines infiſted on your never ij caking to 
that fellow more, nor to that other cox- 
comb, Le Brunc ? yet, had you not the 
tront o run arm in arm this morning 
wwth the one into the vineyard, in the 
lac. of the whole Mall, and at night 
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I meant no harm: I only ' 


eame in purſuit of the other Bui 6, 
is no time ſor ” 2 may 
convinced of the injury vou have. do, 


me. ien 910.07 or £1 


I kept pretty near to them, till an 


went imo 2 coach, and drove aw 


lem home b much aftonifhed 815% 
1 had heardy that © had not pour ., 
make any refleftions om it for (we 


by n night's repoſe and, impotent u 
know how they would behave to ad 
other after what hen paſſed; I went d. 


- - 
o 


rely to their houſe. Cleanthes wa vw, 


alone, and at breakfaſt;- Soon alter my 
entrance; a ſervant- maid came in, and 
laid to him | 
Maid. Sir, my lady has called fora 
diſh of chocolate, but I wont not pre- 
ſume to carry any up without yuur per- 
miſnon, as your orders laſt night wreſ 


politive that ſhe: ſhould be ferl with wy 


thing but water- aruel und dry |ycad. 
anthes. Why, then, do you tru 
ble me now ? Do you think I gare u. 
ders at night to ietratt them in the mon 
ing? Be gone, and let me hear nous 
it, ; 

The maid withdrew, and I follow 
her to the room where Aglavra was nn 
lodged, which was indeed a wreidhl 
garret. She was in bed, wecping; in, 
on the maid's ting the commun 
of Cleanthes, her tears flowed faller: he 
wrung her hands, ſhe beat her brel. 
But it is more eaſy for the reader to co. 
ceive her deſpair, than for me to expre' 
it; ſo I ſhall only ſay the ſpect acle vn 
too moving, I could not bear it, but! 
the houſe immediately, and returned mt 
thither till eight or ten days; in wh} 
time the town was. apprized of the fo. 
fering of Aglaura, and puke of be 
ſtrange change of Cleanthes in the mar 
ner I have 2 related. : 

on my next viſit, Cleanthes had «ith 
him an elderly lady, who 1 afterwans 
underſtood was his aunt. She came, ! 
ſeems, to perluade him to treat his trani. 

eſſing wife with leſs ſeverity. 
Siſcourte between them was a#follow— 

Lady. I am as ſenſible as you cin 
of the faults of Aglaura, and the 
nour ſhe has brought upon, you; Jr 
my dear nephew, you demean yourk 
by uſing in this faſhion a W 
though unworthy, is ſtill your wie. 

Cheantbes, Madam, I can no . 


THE INVISIBLE s. 


think of her as x: wife, not even as a 
womanz bann: 50g — bit me, 
ſerpent that 
"Lak ESE pour tans aw 
| me more 
— — 
5 1 5 orce, I will confine her 
| till 1 can fend her ſor ever from my 
| I have already wrote to a tenant 

ine in Yorkſhire he will be in town 
. 


took her leave, after 
ed this reſolu- 
nion; which, as I been ſince in- 
2 he put in execution 6 . 
41 


THE CONCLUSION, 


32 „O reader! a total ſtop is put — 


to my endeavours to oblige thee. deſtiny, which 
Nature has buf all my vain he the erally dew den aut 
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